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A  Page  on  the  Apricot. 

The  apricot  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  and,  in 
regions  suited  to  it,  one  of  our  most  profitable  fruits. 
It  is  a  fruit  also  in  which  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
United  States  holds  the  palm  alone,  for  its  range  in 
the  open  air  is  less  than  even  the  restricted  area 
suitable  to  citrus  fruits.  Of  course,  the  tree  will  en- 
dure more  severe  conditions  than  will  any  evergreen 
semi-tropical,  but  when  the  test  of  regular  and  profit- 
able fruiting  on  a  commercial  scale  is  made  the  apri- 
cot is  exceedingly  select  in  its  area.  For  this  reason 
we  apprehend  that  apricot  production  in  California 
will  not  be  overdone.  The  rapid  advance  the  fruit 
has  made  in  popular  favor,  in  both  canned  and  dried 
forms,  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  this  country,  indicates 
that  the  future  demand  is  not  likely  to  be  more  than 
met  by  the  quantity  of  really  fine,  clean  and  large 
fruit  which  will  be  produced.  We  believe  that  a 
well-grown  and  cared  for  apricot  orchard,  on  a  good 
soil  and  in  a  good  place,  is  about  as  good  a  fruit  own- 
ership as  can  be  named. 

In  southern  California  for  the  last  few  years  the 
gold  of  the  apricot  has  been  somewhat  obscured  by 
the  gold  of  the  orange,  and  we  apprehend  that  some 
have  made  a  change  not  to  their  advantage.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  there  are  many  good  apricot 
orchards  still  left  at  the  south,  and  there  are  likely 
to  be  more  of  them.  One 
of  our  plates  shows  how  a 
well-started  young  apri- 
cot tree  in  Riverside 
looks.  It  has  received 
the  shaping  of  J.  H.  Reed, 
who  has  as  good  an  eye 
for  form  in  a  tree  and  as 
rational  a  way  to  secure 
it  as  any  man  known  to 
us.  The  vase  form,  with 
its  feathering  -  down  of 
small  -  bearing  wood  to 
shade  the  stem,  is  finely 
exemplified  in  the  pic- 
ture. The  lowest  picture 
on  the  page  shows  a  very 
different  aspect  of  apri- 
cot pruning.    These  are 

old  trees  at  Pomona,  which  had  been  allowed  to  stray 
away  into  a  rangy,  straggling  growth,  and  had  be- 
come weak  and  unproductive.  They  were  restored 
by  a  very  thorough  thinning  and  cutting  back  of 
branches  and  the  picture  shows  the  cloud  of  blossoms 


which  betokened  the  renewed  bearing  life  of 
the  trees.  The  apricot  shows  gratitude  for 
the  knife  of  the  intelligent  pruner. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  of  the 
group  of  pictures  is  the  central  one,  which 
shows  what  the  apricot  will  do  even  in  a 
region  of  great  heat  and  drouth  with  winter 
irrigation  alone  if  it  has  a  soil  of  such  depth 
and  permeability  that  it  can  send  its  roots 
into  a  great  mass  of  moist  soil.  The  picture 
represents  trees  upon  which  a  very  interest- 
ing experiment  in  winter  irrigation  was  car- 
ried on  by  Prof.  A.  J.  McClatchie  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Phoenix, 
Arizona.  The  object  of  the  experiment  was 
to  ascertain  how  much  summer  irrigation 
might  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  appli- 
cation of  an  abundance  of  water  during  the 
winter. 

The  orchard  selected  was  irrigated  (by  the 
furrow  system)  eight  times  from  December 
to  March.    The  last  irrigation,  during  the 
latter  part  of  March,  was  an  especially  thor- 
ough one.    As  soon  as  the  soil  was  sufficiently  dry,  to 
check  evaporation,  it  was  harrowed  crosswise  of  the 
furrows,  and  was  cultivated  twice  and  plowed  and 
harrowed  once  during  the  next  three  months. 

For  determining  the  moisture  content  of  the  soil 


Bloom  of  Old  Trees  Restored  by  Cutting  Back. 


Apricot  Trees  Under  Winter  Irrigation  at  the  Arizona  Experiment  Station  at  Phoenix 


a  sample  of  each  foot  from  the  surface  to  ground 
water  was  taken  during  April,  May,  June  and  Sep- 
tember. In  taking  the  samples  of  soil,  roots  were 
encountered  in  abundance  as  deep  as  fourteen  to  six- 
teen feet,  while  one  peach  root  was  followed  into  the 
twentieth  foot  at  a  horizontal  dis- 
tance of  eighteen  feet  from  the  tree, 
showing  that  the  water  of  at  least 
the  upper  twenty  feet  could  be  used 
by  the  trees. 

The  conditions  above  ground  were 
very  satisfactory.  The  trees  grew 
thriftily  and  maintained  a  vigorous 
appearance  throughout  the  season. 
The  trees  were  well  loaded  with 
fruit,  the  peaches  and  apricots  being 
larger  than  the  previous  year  when 
the  orchard  was  irrigated  frequently 
during  the  summer.  The  quality  of 
fruit  was  excellent.  At  the  close  of 
the  season,  though  having  received 
but  one  irrigation  since  March,  the 
trees  were  in  fine  condition. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  in- 
dicate the  value  of  filling  the  soil 
with  water  -during'the-  winter.  At 
this  tupe,cirrigathig  water  is  com- 
paratively ab^^Y^t,  evaporation  is 


Young  Apricot  Trees  at  Riverside. 

slow,  and  the  irrigating  water  is  supplemented  by 
some  rainfall;  while  during  late  spring  and  early 
summer,  when  the  trees  are  growing  rapidly  and 
consequently  need  the  most  water,  the  conditions  are 
quite  different. 

California  is  getting 
quite  a  reputation  in  dis- 
tant parts  for  her  apri- 
cot industry  and  some 
writers  seem  to  know 
more  about  it  than  we  do 
ourselves.  For  example, 
we  find  in  the  New  York 
Fruit  Trade  Journal  some 
statistics  and  comments 
which  are  at  least  enter- 
taining gossip  :  "  Few 
persons  not  directly  in- 
terested realize  the  im- 
portance of  the  apricot 
industry  in  California  and 
its  great  growth  within 
the  last  few  years.  Apri- 
cots now  range  next  to 
oranges  and  prunes  in  the  capital  invested  and  the 
number  of  persons  who  depend  upon  them  for  a  liveli- 
hood. A  dozen  years  ago  the  annual  product  of  the 
fruit  was  estimated  as  worth  $300,000  to  growers;  last 
year,  with  a  decidedly  short  ci'op,  it  was  worth  about 
$1,600,000.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  next  five 
years  the  annual  yield  will  amount  to  $2,500,000.  The 
capital  invested  in  the  growth  and  shipping  of  this 
fruit — that  is,  the  money  which  has  been  put  in  land, 
trees,  canning  and  packing  houses  and  the  like — 
reaches  the  total  of  more  than  $13,000,000.  Constant 
care  is  required  to  produce  the  results  the  grower 
obtains.  The  $100  to  $180  per  acre  he  realizes  is 
gotten  at  the  expense  of  never-ceasirg  care  and 
labor.  The  processes,  involving  constant  cultivation, 
irrigation  and  pruning,  eat  up  much  of  the  profit, 
but  not  enough  to  make  the  business  all  the  same 
very  lucrative  when  properly  managed." 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  New  York  writer  on  the 
standing  of  the  apricot  in  California.  The  prune  and 
the  peach  are  both  very  far  beyond  it  in  acreage  and 
in  value  produced,  but  still  the  apricot  is  entitled  to 
praise  and  to  advancement. 


The  average  cost  in  foreign  countries  of  all  sugar 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year 
1872  was  5.37  cents  per  pound;  in  1899,  2.39  cents 
per  pound. 
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The  Week. 

The  cold  term  along  the  coast  and  the  foothills  and 
the  chilling  fog  which  has  hung-  for  weeks  over  some 
parts  of  the  great  interior  valley  have  passed  away. 
A  smart  rain,  varying  from  a  drenching  to  a  dust- 
laying,  has  visited  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State  and 
has  been  generally  welcomed.  As  we  traversed  the 
whole  length  of  the  San  Joaquin  the  other  day,  there 
were  bright  sunshine,  green  grass  and  warmth,  sug- 
gestive of  springtime.  It  would  be  pleasant  if  we 
could  count  our  cold  weather  over  for  the  year,  but 
it  is  a  little  early  to  whistle,  though  the  edge  of  the 
woods  is  almost  in  sight ;  a  few  days  more  will  take 
us  out  of  the  range  of  freezing,  though  frosts  may 
come  later.  _ 

New  Year's  was  joyfully  celebrated  in  all  circles. 
Individual  satisfaction  over  a  very  active  holiday- 
trade  was  matched  by  municipal  delight  over  the  pro- 
gressive and  liberal  policy  which  San  Francisco  has 
entered  upon  by  a  popular  vote.  The  closing  of  the 
century  will  mark  a  new  epoch  in  the  higher  life  o* 
the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  beautifying 
and  sanitation  of  the  city  and  the  renewal  of  her  edu- 
cational facilities  have  been  provided  for  by  voting  a 
large  bond  issue  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  There 
could  hardly  be  a  more  concrete  demonstration  of  the 
goodness  of  the  times. 

Arrangements  to  bring  raisin  packing  under  the 
direction  of  the  growers'  association  are  progressing. 
All  the  raisin  packing  plants  are  to  be  appraised  and 
an  estimate  of  the  good-will  made  on  the  business 
done  by  each  firm  during  the  past  three  years.  The 
smaller  packing  houses  will  probably  close  up  if  the 
combine  is  formed,  and  then  a  packers"  and  growers' 
association  will  be  formed,  in  which  the  growers  will 
take  half  the  stock.  It  is  estimated  that  this  can  be 
done  without  the  growers  being  required  to  put  up 
the  cash,  as  the  banks  stand  ready  to  make  advances 
if  the  present  annual  contract  with  the  growers  is 
extended  over  a  term  of  years.  A  great  saving  will 
be  effected  in  telegraph  bills  and  the  absence  of  all 
competition  will  enable  good  prices  to  be  obtained, 
while  the  profits  on  seeding  will  enable  growers  to 
obtain  very  nearly  the  full  cash  value  of  their  raisins. 

In  order  to  correct  a  misapprehension  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  pending  French  reciprocity  treaty  upon 
wines,  the  State  Department  has  authorized  the 
statement  that  so  far  from  injuriously  affecting 
American  wines,  the  treaty  actually  secures  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  25%  of  duty  on  California  wines  im- 
ported into  France.  This  has  been  secured  without 
any  corresponding  remission  of  ours  imposed  upon 
French  wines  imported  into  the  United  States. 


A  Question  of  Farm  Policy. 

We  had  an  hour's  conversation  the  other  day  with 
a  representative  Sacramento  valley  farmer,  which 
was,  to  us  at  least,  very  interesting  and  suggestive. 
He  has,  ever  since  early  days,  held  his  own,  as  he 
expressed  it,  upon  a  considerable  area  of  hill  and  val- 
ley land  which  he  acquired  in  early  times,  no  doubt  on 
favoring  terms.  It  would  seem  that  holding  one's 
own  on  fertile  land  secured  on  low  valuation  should 
not  be  a  very  difficult  affair,  considering  the  periods 
of  high  prices  for  field  crops  which  have  prevailed, 
now  and  then,  during  the  last  forty  years,  and  yet 
many  have  not  done  it.  Our  friend  said  that  he  could 
count  at  least  seventy  within  his  iknowledge  of  his 
part  of  the  valley  who  had  come  and  gone  because 
they  could  not  hold  their  own.  Why  did  these  fail 
and  why  did  he  succeed,  when  the  lands  were  similar 
and  the  advantages  equal  at  the  beginning?  If  it 
had  been  one  against  one,  or  one  against  a  few,  the 
question  might  be  answered  by  reference  to  personal 
qualities  of  thrift,  economy,  habits  of  life,  etc.,  but 
with  one  against  seventy  it  is  more  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  the  question  is  one  of  farm  policy  and 
method,  with  only  so  much  of  personality  in  it  as  is 
involved  in  a  better  conception  of  policy  and  choice 
of  method  consistent  therewith. 

We  were  not  surprised  to  hear  our  friend  explain 
the  failures  of  those  who  had  left  the  Sacramento 
valley  for  newer  lands  of  the  north  and  for  other 
lines  of  work  by  the  fact  that  they  attempted  to  hold 
their  own  by  having  everything  to  buy  and  only  one 
thing  to  sell.  Aside  from  the  danger  of  banking  on 
one  product  which  may  fall  below  cost  of  production — 
and  in  fact  does  too  frequently  take  that  course — this 
one  product  is  produced  at  too  great  cost  because  of 
the  large  expense  of  maintenance  which  must  be 
charged  up  to  it.  To  use  our  friend's  cutting  com- 
ments on  such  a  course,  it  takes,  say,  100  days'  work 
to  sow  and  harvest  a  wheat  crop  on  a  certain  acre- 
age. In  addition  to  rest  days,  there  are  2(11)  more  in 
the  year  during  which  teams  must  be  fed,  and  nearly 
as  many  perhaps  when  the  farmer  does  not  make 
effective  use  of  his  time.  All  the  maintenance  during 
this  two-thirds  of  the  time  has  to  be  charged  to  the 
wheat.  Not  only  that,  but  selling  only  one  thing  and 
buying  many,  this  maintenance  comes  at- a  maximum 
cost  because  of  all  the  transportation  charges  and 
profits  which  must  be  counted  in.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  dollar  which  comes  to  the  grower  from  a 
sack  of  wheat  sold  in  Liverpool:  It  has  to  go  to 
Kansas  City  to  buy  a  piece  of  bacon,  and  the  dollar's 
worth  becomes  less  every  time  the  bacon  is  handled 
before  it  gets  to  the  farm.  The  producing  effort  on 
the  farm  thus  becomes  constantly  lessened  until,  pay- 
ing all  profits,  the  ultimate  outcome  leaves  no  profit 
to  the  farmer.  With  lessened  acre-product  on  worn 
lands,  with  lessened  market  value  and  with  the  runs 
of  unfavorable  seasons,  wheat  has  often  fallen  below 
the  profit  line,  even  with  cost  of  production  reduced 
by  cheap  harvesting. 

It  is  then  this  single-crop  policy,  and  that  crop  a 
low-priced  one,  which  has  caused  so  many  men  to 
lose  their  holds  and  to  seek  new  fields,  when  better 
policies  would  have  saved  them.  A  great  part  of 
the  blame  for  the  wrong  course  must  be  charged  to 
ignorance,  and  the  rest,  perhaps,  to  indolence.  Very 
few  men  of  the  older  settlers  are  held  back  by  an 
honest  belief  that  the.  country  is  not  adapted  for 
crops,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  can  be  very  suc- 
cessfully grown,  and  others  do  not  know  half  the 
value  and  uses  of  crops,  and,  consequently,  do  not 
give  attention  to  them,  because  they  do  not  seem 
available.  Alfalfa  is  a  good  instance  of  this  fact. 
Outside  of  the  regions  where  alfalfa  has  become  a 
staple,  many  people  look  upon  it  only  as  a  dairy  for- 
age, and  do  not  know  that  horses,  hogs,  sheep,  and 
even  hens,  can  be  largely  grown  upon  it.  They  count 
it  good  for  milk,  perhaps,  but  do  not  know  that, 
being  good  to  make  milk,  it  is  also  good  to  make 
muscle  and  give  strength  to  the  mature  animal  and 
quick  growth  to  a  young  one  of  any  of  the  herbiverous 
classes.  The  result  is  that  you  can  ride  for  hours  in 
some  of  our  interior  valleys  without  seeing  an  acre  of 
alfalfa  verdure  and  without  seeing  a  grazing  animal. 
The  result  is  that  not  only  the  meat  supplies  of  the 
towns  but  of  the  farms,  as  well,  is  brought  from  be- 
yond the  State  line,  while,  instead  of  importing,  the 
State  ought  to  be  meat  exporting.  The  realiza- 
tion of  such  an  end  depends  upon  three  things  in 


the  main  :  recognition  of  the  value  of  alfalfa  ;  recog- 
nition of  the  value  of  the  silo  and  the  corn  crop ;  im- 
provement of  wild  pasture  lands  and  the  growth  of 
many  more  forage  plants  and  root  crops,  both  in 
summer  and  winter,  according  to  the  nature  of  these 
plants.  If  people  would  only  look  into  these  things 
and  what  can  be  done  with  the  products  thus  se- 
cured, a  new  vista  of  profitable  efforts  for  money 
saving  and  money  making  would  be  opened  up. 

All  these  materials  are  foundations  of  a  greater 
animal  interest  for  California.  These  must  be  at- 
tained by  those  who  now  have  the  lands  or  by  those 
who  will  get  it  when  the  present  owners  cannot 
longer  hold  their  own,  as  our  Sacramento  valley 
friend  holds  his.  The  fruit  interests  do  not  need  urg- 
ing; they  have  attained  such  extent  that  they  will 
advance  rapidly  enough  by  their  own  acquired  mo- 
mentum. Rut  the  animal  industries  are  needed  as 
supplementary  to  grain  and  fruit  to  make  our  State 
not  only  self-supporting,  but  to  extend  and  enrich 
our  exports.  The  outside  world  is  urging  this.  Cattle 
buyers  come  into  our  northernmost  counties  and 
drive  out  stock  for  Eastern  shipment,  while  our 
larger  valleys  do  not  produce  enough  for  home  use. 
All  these  great  valleys  should  have  a  surplus  of  high- 
class,  well-fed  stock,  and  buyers  would  eagerly  seek 
it.  Beef  stock,  mutton  stock,  good  horse  stock  of 
popular  type.  hogs,  dairy  products  and  poultry  pro- 
ducts— all  these  should  be  produced  in  large  volume, 
and  nearly  all  farmers  should  do  something  with 
them.  If  this  were  done  and  suitable  effort  put  forth 
to  grow  crops  for  the  growth  of  such  animal  pro- 
ducts, the  present  weak  tenure  of  many  fanners 
would  be  strengthened,  many  homes  would  be  beauti- 
fied and  many  lives  lengthened  and  refreshed.  The 
worst  of  the  present  situation  is  that  so  many  farm- 
ers do  not  know  that  this  can  be  done,  or,  knowing, 
lack  energy  to  put  forth  the  effort.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  our  Sacramento  valley  friend  not  only 
knows  these  things,  but  does  them,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why,  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  forty  years  of 
valley  farming,  he  has  held  his  own. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Scale  on  Prunes  in  Sonoma  County. 

To  the  Editor  : — What  can  best  be  done  for  my 
prune  trees  which  are  infected  with  scale?  One  of 
my  neighbors  says  he  was  advised  not  to  spray,  but 
it  seems  tome  that  the  trees  are  in  very  had  shape 
and  should  lie  helped  in  some  way. — Subscriher.  So- 
noma county. 

The  treatment  of  scale  on  your  prune  trees,  which 
we  imagine  is  the  black  scale,  or  another  lecanium, 
is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  which  the  grower  of 
deciduous  fruits  has  to  contend  with.  In  San  Jose 
and  the  lower  part  of  Alameda  county  this  scale  is 
apparently  held  in  check  by  a  parasite.  We  under- 
stand that  efforts  to  introduce  this  parasite  in  the 
region  about  Healdsburg  have  not  yet  proven  satis- 
factory. Spraying  for  this  insect  is  quite  difficult, 
because  during  the  winter  time  the  eggs  are  held 
very  tightly  under  an  impenetrable  cover.  The  ap- 
plication of  ordinary  winter  washes,  for  this  reason, 
does  not  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  insect. 
Probably  the  most  satisfactory  treatment  with 
sprays  is  the  use  of  kerosene  emulsion,  after  the 
young  scales  have  hatched  out  and  are  running  about 
upon  the  leaves  and  twigs  early  in  the  summer. 
Kerosene  emulsion,  however,  has  to  be  very  care- 
fully prepared  and  very  thoroughly  applied,  which  is 
a  difficult  proposition  when  the  tree  is  in  foliage. 
The  main  hope  in  the  case  lies  either  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  parasite  or  in  fumigation,  as  is  done 
for  the  black  scale  on  citrus  trees  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. The  advice  which  was  given  to  your  neighbor 
not  to  spray  must  have  been  based  upon  the  prospect 
of  introducing  the  parasite.  Certainly  something 
must  be  done,  for  this  scale,  if  left  entirely  alone, 
not  only  stops  the  young  growth  of  the  tree,  but  ren- 
ders the  fruit  unsalable  because  of  the  black  deposit 
which  is  formed  upon  it.  We  would  like  to  give  you 
an  easier  and  more  direct  answer  to  your  question, 
but  the  problem  is  in  itself  very  difficult  and  will  re- 
quire your  best  efforts  to  solve  it. 

Late  Keeping  Apples. 

To  the  Editor: — I  see  by  the  papers  that  the 
Pa  jam  valley  apple  growers  expect  to  realize  ad- 
vantage from  shipment  of  their  fruit  to  the  Pacific 
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islands,  and  that  hard,  late  keeping  varieties  are 
needed.  I  have  found  that  the  Pride  of  Texas  is 
very  productive,  has  considerable  red  color,  is  of 
good  quality  and  keeps  till  early  summer.  Stark  is 
also  very  productive  and  a  late  keeper.  Among 
other  good  varieties  which  keep  late  are  Occident, 
Winesap,  Ralls,  Salome  and  York  Imperial.  Per- 
haps these  facts  may  interest  your  readers. — Apple 
Grower,  Western  New  York. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  a  chance  of  shipping  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  fruit  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and 
it  is  probable  that  those  varieties  which  are  now 
proving  most  satisfactory  for  shipment  to  the  Lon- 
don market  may  also  answer  very  well  for  the  West- 
ern export  trade.  Some  of  the  varieties  which  you 
name  are  among  our  best  varieties.  The  Winesap 
and  Ralls  are  old,  well  tested  varieties  here.  The 
Stark  and  York  Imperial  have  been  fruited  suf- 
ficiently to  show  their  excellence;  the  Yellow  New- 
town Pippin  is  unsurpassed  for  export  trade,  and 
the  Yellow  Bellflower,  as  grown  in  California,  has 
such  conspicuous  excellence  that  during  its  season  it 
is  hardly  likely  to  be  misplaced  for  any  other  variety. 
We  are  glad  to  have  your  endorsement  of  the  other 
varieties.  It  may  be  suggestive  to  some  of  our 
readers  who  are  testing  late  keeping  apples. 

Chestnuts  on  Oaks. 

To  the  Editor: — Does  the  chestnut  succeed  when 
grafted  on  the  oak  ?  It  is  talked  about  here  and  we 
have  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  you. — Reader. 

The  chestnut  has  been  often  grafted  upon  the  black 
oak  and  upon  the  so-called  "  chestnut  oak."  In  both 
cases  there  has  been  considerable  growth  and  expec- 
tation that  the  union  will  be  satisfactory.  We  are 
not  aware,  however,  that  this  hope  has  been  realized. 
In  some  cases  the  fruit  of  the  chestnut  has  been  re- 
ported, but  generally  nothing  satisfactory  has  been 
secured.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  experiments  have 
been  in  progress  for  the  last  twenty  years  at  least, 
and  success  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated,  the  pre- 
sumption is  rather  against  the  operation. 

Blue  Gum  From  Cuttings. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  the  blue  gum  be  grown  from 
cuttings  or  is  it  better  to  follow  the  seed  method? — 
L.  X.,  Fresno  county. 

We  presume  a  start  could  be  had  from  cuttings  if 
conditions  were  just  right,  but  just  what  those  condi- 
tions are  we  do  not  know.  Who  has  tried  to  get  trees 
in  that  way?  But  even  if  trees  from  cuttings  could 
be  readily  secured,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  ob- 
ject in  following  that  method,  because  the  plant  from 
the  seed  has  so  much  better  a  root  system  and  its 
growth  is  so  rapid  that  the  seedling  would  probably 
outstrip  the  cutting.  Still,  as  a  matter  of  horticul- 
tural interest,  we  would  like  to  know  what  Rural 
readers  have  done  in  this  line. 

The  Triumph  Peach. 

To  the  Editor: — What  success  has  the  early  yel- 
low freestone  peach,  Triumph,  attained  in  California? 
Last  year  I  planted  fifty  two-year-old  trees,  which 
are  ail  doing  well,  on  my  place  on  the  south  fork  of 
Eel  river,  and  I  intend  to  set  out  100  more  of  the 
same  variety,  provided  I  can  learn  of  their  success 
here,  this  season.  At  the  time  of  my  purchase  I  was 
told  that  the  variety  had  not  fruited  in  California, 
but  that  it  had  created  quite  a  sensation  in  the  East, 
where,  I  believe,  it  originated. — J.  W.  Monroe,  For- 
tuna. 

We  do  not  know  enough  yet  about  this  variety  to 
commend  it  for  planting.  It  has  won  some  favorable 
reports.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  those  who 
have  fruited  or  handled  it. 

Oaks  and  Forestry. 

To  the  Editor: — Through  the  columns  of  your  pa- 
per I  wish  you  to  inform  me  where  I  can  get  the 
acorns  of  the  English  and  Cork  oak;  also  any  other 
information  you  may  have  on  the  subject.  Is  there  a 
book  on  "Forestry"  that  can  be  applied  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  where  is  it  to  be  found? — C.  D.  Guilford, 
C  res  ton.  . 

The  acorns  of  both  these  oaks  were  freely  distrib- 
uted by  the  University  a  few  years  ago.  Probably 
the  University  can  still  supply  English  oak  acorns  in 
their  season,  for  there  are  several  bearing  trees  in 
Berkeley,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  largest  is  in  Prof. 
Hilgard's  garden.  There  are  a  few  Cork  oaks  of 
considerable  size  here  and  there  in  the  State  and 
probably  many  young  trees.  Any  reader  who  can 
supply  Mr.  Guilford  is  invited  to  write  to  him. 

There  is  no  book  directly  upon  California  forestry, 


though  accounts  of  California  trees  are  found  in 
nearly  all  books  on  botany  and  arboriculture.  The 
best  way  to  get  a  start  in  forestry  literature  is  to 
apply  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  Washing- 
ton for  the  publications  of  the  Forestry  Division. 

Root  Borers  and  Red  Spider. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  one  pint  of  tar  to  three  gal- 
lons of  whitewash  do  any  damage  to  trees  ?  Is  one 
application  of  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  sufficient  for  red 
spider?  Would  you  advise  putting  it  on  trees  in  the 
Santa  Clara  valley  considering  the  rain  we  have  had 
this  winter  ? — Campbells,  Santa  Clara  county. 

We  presume  it  is  intended  to  use  the  tar  and  white- 
wash around  the  base  of  the  tree  to  repel  the  moth 
of  the  root  borer.  Such  a  mixture  iwill  do  no  harm 
on  the  rough  bark  nor  will  it  do  any  good  for  the  root 
borer  at  this  time  of  the  year.  It  should  be  applied 
in  the  spring  when  the  moths  are  egg-laying.  We 
believe  that  a  good  winter  spraying  of  lime,  salt  and 
sulphur  is  worth  all  it  costs  as  an  insecticide  and 
fungicide,  even  if  the  trees  are  in  pretty  good  shape. 
As  for  the  red  spider,  the  winter  rain  cannot  injure 
the  egg,  though  the  live  insect  is  very  easily  injured 
by  water. 

Phylloxera  on  Grape  Cuttings. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  there  danger  of  introducing 
phylloxera  by  means  of  vine  cuttings  ?  I  wish  to 
plant  a  half  dozen  cuttings,  just  to  get  a  start  with 
resistants  in  case  I  need  them  later. — Reader,  Sac- 
ramento county. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  danger  in 
it,  but  if  you  introduce  only  cuttings,  and  not  rooted 
plants,  there  is  exceedingly  little  danger  of  their 
being  infested  with  phylloxera,  for  in  California  this 
insect  is  restricted  to  the  roots  of  the  vine.  To  be 
doubly  sure,  however,  you  might  rub  the  cuttings 
over  with  a  soft  brush  and  a  little  warm  soapsuds. 
This  would  remove  any  possible  chance  of  infection. 
Disinfection  of  cuttings  on  a  large  scale  is  best  done 
by  putting  the  cuttings  in  a  tight  box  or  vat,  placing 
a  saucer  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  on  top  of  them,  and 
covering  closely  for  a  half  hour.  Don't  smoke  your 
pipe  while  you  are  doing  this. 

Shaping  Apple  Trees. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  expect  to  plant  several  thou- 
sand apple  trees,  yearlings,  4  feet  high.  I  find  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  concerning  topping  yearlings.  Do 
you  advise  topping  or  leaving  a  central  stem  ?  I 
would  like  your  advice  on  the  subject. — Reader, 
Watsonville. 

We  believe  in  low,  compact  trees,  and  to  secure 
them  we  would  shorten-in  the  yearlings  to  about 
2\  feet  and  select  from  the  branches  which  grow  the 
first  year  four  or  five  so  spaced  and  placed  around 
the  stem  that  the  tree  will  be  well  balanced 
and  have  the  lowest  branch  about  a  foot  or 
a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  ground.  Such  a 
low,  well-balanced  tree,  with  a  vase  shape, 
will  be  convenient  for  cultivation  and  will  always  be 
within  reach  for  fruit  picking,  pruning,  spraying,  etc. 
This  form  is  most  easily  reached  by  dispensing  with  a 
central  stem.  The  subject  is  fully  discussed  and 
illustrated  in  the  third  edition  of  "California  Fruits." 


Answers  by  Dr.  Creely. 

FOR  A  BAD  FOOT. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  valuable  horse  that  has  a 
peculiar  disease  in  his  front  foot.  The  hoof  immediately 
inside  the  hard  outer  shell  is  rotting-  away  in  a  narrow 
strip  up  from  the  point  of  the  hoof.  It  is  now  up  two 
inches.  There  is  no  sore  yet,  nor  does  the  horse  go  lame. 
It  is  a  dry  rot,  the  portion  of  hoof  being-  soft  and  easily 
dug  out.  Can  you  or  some  of  your  correspondents  tell 
me  through  the  Rural  Press  what  the  disease  is  and 
how  to  cure  it?  Wm.  Johns,  Whitlock. 

Take:   Lead  acetate,  1  oz. ;  copper  sulphate,  \  oz. ; 
zinc  sulphate,  1  oz. ;  tinct.  opium,  2  oz. ;  water,  1  pint. 
Mix  and  apply  two  times  daily  after  cleansing. 

to  remove  wood  ticks. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  through 
your  valuable  paper  what  is  good  for  wood  ticks  on 
horses?  Nutter,  Portola. 

Take:  Coal  oil,  4  parts;  lard,  2  parts. 

Apply  wherever  necessary. 

REQUIRES  EXAMINATION. 

To  the  Editor: — -I  have  a  valuable  mule  that  seems 
to  have  lost  control  of  his  muscular  power  in  one  of  his 
hind  legs;  cannot  back,  and  when  he  gets  his  leg  in  mo- 
tion it  flies  back  and  forward  for  as  many  as  five  or  six 
times  before  he  can  stop  it.  His  foot  drags  on  the  toe 
when  he  walks.    Seems  to  be  sore  from  the  hock  up. 


Twice  before  it  left  him  in  two  or  three  hours  after  1 
turned  in  the  corral.  This  time  it  has  remained  all 
Will  Dr.  Creely  please  advise?  L. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  veterinarian  to  ex- 
amine the  horse  to  locate  the  exact  spot  and  nature 
of  injury.  Most  important  of  all  is  to  examine  the 
foot. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
January  1,  1900. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Station  Director. 

The  temperature  for  the  week  was  nearly  normal 
in  the  central  and  northern  portions  of  the  State, 
and  averaged  6°  above  normal  in  southern  California. 
The  cold,  foggy  weather  which  had  prevailed  in  the 
San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys  and  in  portions 
of  the  coast  and  bay  sections  for  some  two  weeks, 
was  followed  by  warmer  weather  on  the  30th  of  De- 
cember, accompanied  by  heavy  rain  in  the  northern 
section  and  light  showers  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
and  southern  California. 

In  the  central  and  northern  portions  of  the  State 
the  rainfall  to  date  has  been  more  than  sufficient,  and 
farming  operations  are  now  being  seriously  retarded, 
it  having  become  impossible  to  seed  summer-fallowed 
ground  in  many  localities.  Ample  rain  for  present 
purposes  has  fallen  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  while 
southern  California  still  lacks  sufficient  moisture  to 
insure  good  crops  of  grain. 

Early  sown  grain  continues  to  grow  rapidly,  and 
pasturage  is  abundant  in  most  sections.  Alfalfa  was 
benefitted  by  recent  rains.  Conditions  were  very 
favorable  for  maturing  oranges  in  southern  California, 
and  the  fruit  is  being  gathered  and  shipped  in  con- 
siderable quantities. 

Heavy  frosts  were  frequent  during  the  week  and 
injured  tender  vegetables  in  some  sections. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Cold,  foggy  weather  prevailed  during  most  of  the 
week,  and  was  followed  by  heavy  rain  on  December  30. 
Farm  work  is  progressing  slowly,  the  soil  being  too  moist 
for  plowing-  and  seeding. 

Tree  planting  is  in  progress,  and  some  orchardists  are 
pruning. 

Frosts  occurred  during  the  week,  but  no  damage  has 
been  reported. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

A  heavy  fog  prevailed  in  some  parts  of  the  bay  section 
during  the  first  of  the  week,  accompanied  by  unusually 
heavy  weather.  Toward  the  close  of  the  week  the  fog- 
lifted  and  a  heavy  rain  fell.  In  other  portions  conditions 
were  more  favorable. 

Frosts  on  December  27  and  28  injured  vegetables,  but 
no  other  damage  was  reported. 

Plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing  slowly,  but  the 
prospect  still  appears  good  for  large  crops  of  grain  and 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

On  the  black  lands  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  val- 
ley no  farm  work  is  being  done,  owing  to  excessive  mois- 
ture; work  is  progressing  on  the  sandy  soil,  with  good 
prospects  for  large  grain  crops. 

The  heavy  fog  prevailing  in  the  valley  for  nearly  two 
weeks  was  followed  by  warmer  weather  and  rain  toward 
the  close  of  the  week. 

Early  sown  grain  continues  thrifty,  and  in  most  sec- 
tions is  growing  rapidly;  its  condition  would  be  improved 
by  warmer  weather.  Alfalfa  and  pasturage  were  bene- 
fited by  the  rain. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  light  showers  December  30th  we're  beneficial  to 
grain  and  pasturage,  but  unless  heavy  rains  come  soon, 
irrigation  will  be  resumed  in  some  sections. 

Early  sown  grain  and  vegetables  are  still  looking  well, 
and  pasturage  is  plentiful  except  in  localities  where  the 
rainfall  has  been  deficient. 

Orange  picking  is  now  progressing  rapidly,  conditions 
having  been  unusually  favorable  for  developing  the  fruit 
during  the  past  week. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Warm  during  early  part 
of  week,  with  drying  winds;  showers  latter  part  helped 
pasture  and  grain  somewhat  in  southern  section.  More 
rain  needed,  especially  in  northern  section.  Orange 
picking  active. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  January  3,  1900,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Eureka  

f 

j 

12.47 

17.09 

38 

54* 

Red  Bluff  

3.78 

13.54 

5.97 

10  58 

34 

54 

Sa  ramento  

2.04 

11.03 

5.21 

7  72 

58 

34 

San  Francisco  

2.25 

11.92 

4.69 

9  31 

38 

60 

Fresno   

.38 

4.79 

2  61 

3.61 

34 

62 

Independence  

.20 

1.86 

0  69 

2.31 

30 

60 

San  Luis  Obispo  . . . 

1  20 

10  51 

3.67 

5.47 

32 

72 

Los  Angeles  

.06 

3  40 

0.86 

6.58 

44 

78 

San  Diego  

.11 

1  95 

1.33 

3.31 

52 

74 

T 

0.58 

1.32 

1.71 

38 

74 

♦Incomplete. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Fruit  Tree  Stocks. 

By  Leonahd  Coates  at  the  Fruit  Growers' Convention  at  San  Jose. 

The  fine  appearance  of  most  orchards  in  California 
is  due  as  much  to  natural  conditions  as  to  the  skill  of 
the  nurseryman,  or  to  the  care  of  the  orchardist. 
When  soil  and  climate  are  perfect,  he  is  an  egotist, 
indeed,  who  takes  to  himself  the  credit  for  unusually 
vigorous  growth  or  abnormal  bearing  qualities.  Let 
these  conditions  be  adverse  and  the  results  would  be 
far  different. 

I  would  mean  by  this  that  neither  the  nurseryman 
or  the  orchardist  is  as  careful  as  he  would  have  to  be 
elsewhere  to  produce  a  fine  orchard,  and  in  nothing  is 
the  former  more  careless  than  in  the  selection  of 
suitable  stocks,  or  roots  on  which  to  graft  or  bud  his 
trees. 

The  causes  which  lead  up  to  this  state  of  things  are 
various.  Low  prices  for  trees  always  follow*  corre- 
spondingly low  prices  for  fruit,  and  vice  versa.  A 
large  demand  for  trees  in  a  few  years  begets  an  over 
supply  of  the  commodity,  and  a  slump  in  the  prices. 
Oregon  has  shipped  millions  of  trees  into  this  State, 
and  at  prices  which  could  admit  of  no  profit  to  the 
grower.  The  farmer  who  thinks  the  nurseryman  is 
making  money  too  fast  plants  a  lot  of  peach  seeds 
and  buds  the  trees  during  the  summer.  He  makes 
nothing  himself,  and  prevents  those  who  follow  the 
business  from  selling  at  a  profit. 

The  planting  public  may  be  benefited  by  these  low 
prices,  temporarily,  but,  as  in  all  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness, cheap  trees  may  l>e  the  dearest  in  the  end. 

I'nless  some  care  is  given  to  the  fruit  tree  stocks 
a  vigorous  and  prolific  orchard  will  be  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  Twenty  years  ago  several  nur- 
serymen raised  seedlings  for  their  own  use  and  for 
sale;  the  cheap  imported  French  stock  put  a  stop  to 
that,  and  now  California  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
other  States  or  countries  for  pear,  apple,  cherry  and 
plum  stocks.  This  ought  not  to  be,  and  I  believe  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  a  nurseryman  who  will 
grow  and  select  his  own  stocks,  and  so  advertise,  will 
readily  obtain  f)ll  per  cent  more  for  his  trees  than  for 
others  which  cannot  be  so  guaranteed. 

Influence  of  the  Stock. — It  is  accepted  by  all 
horticulturists  that  the  stock  exerts  a  certain  in- 
fluence on  the  graft  or  bud  inserted  into  it.  This 
may  be  to  dwarf  the  tree,  to  give  it  added  vigor,  or 
to  adapt  it  to  the  soil  or  climate.  In  like  manner, 
disease,  particularly  that  which  is  inherent  or  hered- 
itary, will  be  communicated  between  stock  and  graft; 
hence  the  importance  of  grafts  or  buds  from  healthy 
trees  worked  only  upon  healthy  stocks. 

Millions  of  seedlings  which  are  being  used  as  stocks 
for  fruit  trees  are  not  healthy,  and  it  is  only  the  ex- 
ceptionally favorable  conditions  which  exist  in  Cali- 
fornia that  prevent,  in  a  measure,  the  more  notice- 
able effects  in  our  orchards.  As  the  land  becomes 
weakened  by  continued  cropping,  the  effects  of  poor 
stocks  will  soon  be  seen.  The  reasons  are,  mainly, 
the  demand  for  cheap  trees,  and  the  fact  that  many 
California  nurserymen  are  so-called  because  they  have 
rented  some  land  and  planted  a  certain  acreage  of 
seedlings  for  budding;  they  have  had  no  previous 
training  or  experience,  and  at  the  turn  of  the  wheel 
they  are  just  as  likely  to  boom  some  oil  stock,  plant 
sugar  beets  or  marry  a  rich  widow.  In  other  words, 
they  are  not  nurserymen  or  horticulturists,  and  never 
will  be. 

To  grow  apple  seedlings  that  are  healthy  and  free 
from  aphis  it  is  essential,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
seed  be  good  and  plump,  and  not  taken  indiscrimin- 
ately from  any  and  all  varieties.  Seed  from  the  crab- 
apple  tree  is  by  some  considered  the  best.  In  the 
second  place  new  land  mu«t  be  used — away  from  old 
orchards— and  open  to  the  full  sweep  of  the  wind;  a 
rich  river  bottom  is  generally  the  best,  and  in  the 
third  place,  the  seedlings  must  be  kept  growing  very 
vigorously  until  the  fall,  by  thorough  cultivation  and 
frequent  irrigation.  For  small  plantings,  the  seed 
may  be  sown  in  boxes,  and  the  plants  transplanted 
when  several  inches  high. 

Resistant  Apple  Stock. — The  late  John  Lewelling 
claimed  that  seed  from  Rawles  Janet  and  Golden 
Russet  produced  roots  which  were  free  from  the 
woolly  aphis,  and  I  have  growing  in  my  experimental 
grounds  named  seedling  apples  from  New  Zealand, 
which  are  said  not  onlv  to  be  aphis-proof,  but  to  bear 
fruit  of  exceptional  quality. 

It  has  been  the  practise  for  many  years  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  this  coun- 
try, to  grow  apples  on  Northern  Spy  stocks,  which 
are  aphis-proof.  Some  other  varieties,  such  as  Win- 
ter Majetin.  are  also  used.  The  method  is  to  graft 
scions  of  the  Northern  Spy  on  to  small  pieces  of  apple 
roots,  and  plant  them  in  the  ordinary  way.  Roots 
will  grow  from  the  graft,  and  the  next  fall  the  plants 
are  taken  up.  the  apple  root  cut  off,  and  we  then 
have  a  strong  Northern  Spy  apple  on  its  own  roots. 
These  are  planted  out,  either  in  the  orchard  or  in  the 
nursery,  and  grafted  with  the  variety  it  is  desired  to 
propagate. 

For  dwarfing  the  apple  the  Paradise  stock  is  used; 


this  is  a  European  wild  apple,  and  it  is  propagated 
by  layering;  it  is  quite  liable  to  the  attack  of  the 
aphis,  and  ashes  should  be  used  freely  when  trees  are 
planted,  and  afterward  for  several  years.  Apple 
trees  on  this  stock  bear  at  three  years  old  and  con- 
tinue this  prolific  habit.  The  fruit  is  as  large  and 
fine  as  that  on  standard  trees,  and  the  tree  has  many 
advantages  in  being  of  small  size,  such  as  saving  in 
labor  at  picking  and  priming  time,  and  in  spraying 
for  the  codlin  moth.  Dwarf  apple  trees  are  planted 
quite  close  and  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet 
apart. 

Stocks  fok  Pears. — Much  that  has  been  said  of 
the  apple  applies  also  to  the  pear — except  that  the 
need  of  care  is  intensified,  by  reason  of  the  aphis  in 
this  case  being  fatal  to  the  tree.  French  pear  seed- 
lings have  been  badly  infested  with  aphis  for  years 
and  their  importation  should  be  stopped.  Seeds  of 
the  Seckle  pear  produce  fine  seedlings  and  such  va- 
rieties should  be  grown  for  that  purpose,  the  pear 
itself  being  dried  and  the  seed  saved.  Seedlings  of 
Japanese  pears  have  been  used  for  some  years;  they 
possess  great  vigor,  but  their  adaptability  as  stocks 
has  not  yet  been  fully  demonstrated.  They  have  been 
used  mostly  in  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States. 
Pears  of  this  class,  such  as  the  Kiefer,  Le  Conte, 
Mikado,  etc.,  root  readily  from  cuttings,  and  such  art- 
used  for  stocks.  It  is  not  to  be  recommended,  how- 
ever, that  cuttings  be  used  for  stocks  in  any  case 
where  a  good  seedling  can  be  had. 

Cherry  seedlings  are  mostly  imported,  and.  while 
nurserymen  used  to  raise  their  own  stocks  from  trees 
of  Mahaleb  and  Mazzard.  these  have  long  since  been 
grafted  over  and  the  French  stock  used.  So  far.  the 
only  pest  coming  with  them  has  been  an  aphis  which 
appears  on  the  leaves  soon  after  the  plants  begin  to 
grow.  The  Mazzard  stock  is  most  in  favor,  and  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  in  deep  soils.  Where  the  land 
has  a  clay  subsoil  and  is  shallower,  the  Mahaleb  is 
better  adapted,  and  the  stock  seems  to  have  stood 
the  drouth  of  the  last  two  seasons  better  than  the 
Mazzard.  If  this  is  generally  so.  then  it  is  the  more 
valuable  stock. 

The  peach  is  budded  almost  entirely  upon  peach 
seedlings,  and  but  little  need  be  said  here,  except 
that  seedling  or  natural  pits  are  the  best  to  use.  I 
have  used  the  peach  almond,  but  there  are  few  of 
these  trees  left  in  the  State.  Stocks  from  this  seed 
were  of  unusual  vigor.  Hardshell  almonds  are  used 
by  some,  and  are  well  adapted  to  dry,  deep  soils. 

The  apricot  is  budded  also  on  the  peach,  and  on  its 
own  seedling,  the  former  being  generally  preferable. 

Pest  Stock  for  Plums. — The  best  stock  for  plums 
is  more  of  a  debatable  question.  Theoretically,  a 
fruit  is  better  worked  on  a  seedling  of  its  own  kind; 
but  it  is  certain  that  some  of  these  fruits  succeed 
better  on  the  peach.  Seedlings  of  the  Green  Gage 
plum  make  good  stocks,  but  these  were  scarce;  so 
any  European  or  domestic  plum  seed  was  used  in  the 
early  horticultural  days  of  California. 

The  Myrobolan  stock  was  introduced  some  twenty 
or  more  years  ago.  the  St.  Julian  and  Mirabclle  being 
also  imported'.  The  former  was  found  more  generally 
adaptive;  it  did  not  sucker,  and  it  was  cheaper;  it 
aslo  could  be  grown  from  cuttings.  Thus  the  Myro- 
bolan became  the  one  plum  stock  for  California,  and 
it  has  been  used  almost  exclusively. 

Many  varieties  of  plum  outgrow  it,  which  is  an  ob- 
jection, and  it  dwarfs  a  tree  to  some  degree.  This 
fault  is  largely  overcome,  owing  to  the  favorable  con- 
ditions before  alluded  to.  Trees  on  Myrobolan  art- 
more  liable  to  become  bark  bound,  and.  possibly  by 
reason  of  the  sap  starting  early,  trees  in  a  wet 
spring  arc,  on  Myrobolan.  more  liable  to  die  because 
of  "sour  sap."  Further,  Myrobolan  seedlings,  as 
they  come  to  us  from  France,  vary  more  than  any 
other.  In  growth,  in  color,  in  form,  they  differ 
widely.  The  wood  of  some  is  plain  yellow,  and  from 
that,  in  every  shade,  to  deep  purple.  Some  grow 
upright,  some  spreading,  and  some  actually  of  weep- 
ing habits.  To  use  such  stocks  one  cannot  have  a 
continuously  uniform  orchard.  Those  only  should  be 
used  which  are  of  vigorous,  upright  growth,  but  the 
public  demand  is  for  cheap  trees,  and  the  demand 
must  be  supplied. 

Prof.  Pailey  of  Cornell  has  traced  the  history  of 
the  Myrobolan.  It  is  very  interesting,  and  goes  back 
as  far  as  1601.  Time  will  not  permit  of  more  than 
reference  to  it.  Those  who  wish  to  can  read  it  in 
Bulletin  H8  of  the  Cornell  University  Experiment 
Station. 

The  Marianna.— Of  late  years,  owing  to  a  grow- 
ing disfavor  In  behalf  of  the  Myrobolan,  cuttings  of 
Marianna  have  been  largely  used  as  stocks  for  plums. 
This  is  believed  to  belong  to  the  same  species  as  the 
Myrobolan,  but  possibly  a  hybrid  between  it  and  Wild 
Goose.  After  experimenting  with  it.  however.  I  find 
no  advantage  over  Myrobolan,  and  a  serious  draw- 
dack,  as  with  all  cuttings — an  imperfect  root  system. 
It  is  not  grown  extensively  enough  to  get  seed,  and 
such  would  be  much  the  same  as  Myrobolan.  Cut- 
tings from  Primus  Trifl  >ra,  the  species  which  is  gen- 
erally known  as  Japanese  plums,  but  which  originally 
came  from  China,  root  with  ease,  and  sonic  varieties 
may  be  found  which  will  make  a  good  stock. 

Other  Plum  Stocks. — Luther  Burbank  believes 
"  that  a  hybrid  plum,  with  Japan  blood,  will  be  the 
universal  stock  for  stone  fruit,  such   as  peaches. 


almonds,  plums,  etc."  He  is  making  some  tests  in 
this  line. 

J.  W.  Kerr  of  Maryland,  who  catalogues  nearly 
400  varieties  of  American  plums,  and  who  is  recog- 
nized as  an  authority  by  such  men  as  Prof.  Bailey, 
Prof.  Waugh  and  others,  writes  me  that  he  much 
prefers  good  seedlings  of  Myrobolan  to  cuttings  of 
Marianna.  He  says  that  seedlings  of  the  Wayland 
group  of  plums  make  good  stocks  and  do  not  sucker, 
but,  after  all  his  experience,  he  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  "for  good,  sound  orchard  trees,  my  ex- 
perience begets  a  decided  preference  for  trees  root- 
grafted  on  peach." 

Of  course,  there  are  some  varieties  of  plum  that 
do  not  make  a  good  union  with  the  peach,  but  all  of 
the  Japanese  plums,  French  prunes.  Imperial  prune, 
Burbank  Sugar  prune,  and  most  other  plums  succeed 
on  peach  trees.  A  root  graft  makes  a  cleaner, 
straighter  tree  than  a  budded  tree,  and  roots  will 
grow  from  the  point  of  union,  thus  giving  some  of 
both  plum  and  peach.  My  own  experience  here  co- 
incides with  that  of  Mr.  Kerr,  and  I  would  unhesitat- 
ingly recommend  the  peach  stock  for  plums,  or  prunes, 
on  any  good  fruit  land. 

What  is  known  as  '"double  working"  is  a  plan  by 
which  a  tree  may  be  made  more  adaptive  to  the  va- 
rious conditions.  For  instance,  such  a  variety  as  the 
Italian  prune  (known  here  as  Fellenberg)  is  grafted 
or  budded  on  peach  stock,  and  subsequently  again 
grafted,  some  2  or  3  feet  from  the  ground,  with 
any  other  variety  of  plum.  Thus  we  have  an  excep- 
tionally hardy  and  vigorous  trunk  to  our  future  tree; 
one  that  is  less  liable  to  sun-scald,  to  be  "bark 
bound, ".OT  any  other  ailment.  Further,  this  enables 
us  to  grow  such  varieties  as  Robe  de  Sargent,  Yel- 
low Kgg,  etc.,  on  a  peach  root  on  which  they  could 
not  be  directly  worked,  owing  to  non-adaptability  of 
stock  and  scions. 

The  planter  should  always  visit  the  nursery  from 
which  he  expects  to  get  his  trees  during  the  growing 
season.  He  should  learn  what  he  can  about  stocks; 
in  short,  use  intelligence  in  this  as  in  other  business 
matters. 

The  nurseryman  should  only  grow  what  it  is  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  orchardist  to  plant,  and  he 
should  be  encouraged  to  do  so  by  closer  mutual  ac- 
quaintance, and  a  willingness  on  the  part  to  pay  a 
fair  price  for  a  good  article. 


The  Value  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 


By  Lutiikk  Buhbank  of  Santa  Rosa  at  the  Fruit  Growers'  Con- 
vention 

The  time  is  not  far  back  when  perseverance  was 
the  usual  price  of  success,  but  we  now  live  in  a  time 
of  great  activity  and  with  rapid  and  astonishing 
changes  in  every  department  of  life  which  makes 
adaptability  of  even  more  importance  than  persever- 
ance. No  one  can  doubt  that  these  facts  apply  to 
horticulture,  and  especially  to  fruit  growing,  for  in 
these  employments  most  rapid  strides  bare  been 
made  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  passing 
century.  The  fruit  grower  of  to-day  must  have  the 
ability  to  adapt  himself  to  new  methods,  new  fruits 
and  new  markets.  By  means  of  cold  storage  and 
rapid  transit,  the  finest  fruit  from  every  land  can  be 
found  in  any  large  market,  both  in  and  out  of  season, 
for,  while  the  fruits  of  one  hemisphere  are  first  wak- 
ing from  their  winter  sleep,  in  the  other  the  summer 
sun  has  done  its  work  and  the  ripened  fruits  are  on 
their  way  to  distant  markets. 

With  the  world  as  a  market,  competition  is  keen 
and  only  the  best  fruits  in  the  best  condition  will  pay. 
Fortunately,  it  generally  costs  much  less  per  ton  to 
produce  large,  first-class  fruit  than  to  produce  the 
poorest  and  meanest  specimens  that  are  ever  offered. 
Small  fruit  exhausts  the  tree  much  more  rapidly  than 
large  fruit,  as  one  pound  of  skin,  stones  and  seeds 
represents  at  least  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  fruit 
pulp.  It  will  thus  readily  be  seen  that  improved  va- 
rieties which  produce  uniformly  large,  fine  fruit  are 
more  economical  manufacturers  of  fruit  and  also  that 
the  product  is  always  more  salable;  the  difference  in 
many  cases  will  decide  between  success  and  failure. 

Goon  Growth.  —The  tree  which  needs  a  great 
deal  of  pruning  to  keep  it  in  proper  form  or  vigorous 
health  should  be  replaced  by  one  which  has  a  better 
habit  of  growth,  for  every  ton  of  wood  taken  unneces- 
sarily from  an  orchard  represents  at  least  as  much 
in  weight  of  fruit.  What  a  fearful  tax  this  alone  is 
on  the  fruit  grower — enough  wasted  here  also  to 
make  the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 

Many  varieties  have  two  or  three  superior  quali- 
ties, but  woefully  lack  in  many  others.  Some  have  a 
very  weak  and  imperfect  root  system  no  matter  on 
what  stock  they  may  be  grafted;  others  have  scanty 
foliage,  which  readily  falls  a  prey  to  drought,  fungus 
or  insect  enemies. 

Others  are  especially  subject  to  blossom  blight  by 
late  spring  frosts,  parching  winds  or  rains;  still 
others,  though  bearing  the  best  of  fruit,  are  so  spar- 
ing of  it  that  they  are  outstripped  by  others  of  less 
value.  Numerous  other  faults  arc  too  well  known  to 
all  observing  fruit  growers. 

Regular  Bearing. — The  fruit  grower  of  to-day  is 
strictly  a  manufacturer,  and  should  have  the  latest 
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and  best  improvements.  The  manufacturer  of  pins 
and  nails  would  not  long  tolerate  a  machine  which 
failed  to  produce  pins  and  nails  every  other  season, 
or  one  which  produced  even  occasionally  an  ill- 
assorted,  rusty,  unmarketable  product;  and  revolu- 
tionary as  it  may  at  first  thought  appear,  there  is 
DO  good  reason  for  permanently  producing  poor  fruit, 
for  in  time  new  trees  will  be  produced  which  will  bear 
good  fruit  with  the  utmost  regularity  and  precision. 
Of  course,  there  never  can  be  any  one  variety  which 
will  be  the  best  for  all  purposes,  but  it  is  perfectly 
possible  to  produce  varieties  which,  for  their  own 
special  use,  can  be  relied  upon  to  produce  full  crops 
of  the  best  fruit  without  fail.  All  this  must  be  done 
by  careful  selection  and  breeding. 

The  Modern  Method. — With  our  present  knowl- 
edge more  advancement  can  be  made  in  ten  years 
than  could  be  obtained  in  as  many  centuries  by  the 
usual  custom  for  ages  past  of  selecting  chance  seed- 
lings as  they  appear  here  and  there.  Prof.  Bailey 
truly  says:  "  Intelligent  selection,  having  in  mind  an 
ideal  form,  is  man's  nearest  approach  to  the  Creator 
in  His  dealings  with  the  organic  world;"  and  Darwin 
says  that  "  The  key  is  man's  power  of  accumulative 
selection."  Both  might  have  said  "combination  and 
selection,"  for  in  practical  field  work  it  is  first  neces- 
sary to  combine  the  best  qualities  of  two  or  more 
species  or  varieties  before  selection  can  ever  be  of 
much  value.  When  the  combination  has  been  judici- 
ously made  the  work  of  centuries  can  be  done  in  us 
many  years;  and  with  the  further  knowledge  that 
when  an  organism  is  removed  from  its  old  restrain- 
ing agencies,  and  given  every  advantage  in  the  new 
ones,  all  variations  have  an  opportunity  of  asserting 
themselves,  and  the  work  becomes  still  more  simpli- 
fied in  the  hands  of  the  operator. 

By  the  application  of  these  well-known  scientific 
facts  to  practical,  every-day  field  work,  results  have 
lately  been  obtained  which  are  nothing  less  than 
astounding,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  as  great  ad- 
vancement in  the  production  of  horticultural  wonders 
as  has  been  seen  in  the  mechanical  and  chemical  ap- 
plication of  electricity. 

The  Writer's  Varieties. — By  request,  I  here  dis- 
cuss the  merits  and  defects  of  some  of  my  own  fruit 
productions  and  introductions.  Among  the  first 
plums  which  were  imported  and  introduced  from  my 
establishment,  the  best  known  are  Abundance,  Bur- 
bank,  Sweet  Botan  and  Satsuma. 

Abundance  and  Burbank  thrive  almost  everywhere, 
generally  resisting  spring  frosts  while  in  bloom. 
The  Burbank  is  now  grown  extensively  in  every  coun- 
try where  plums  are  grown,  and  in  some  places  where 
no  other  plum  will  thrive.  In  South  Africa,,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  it  is  planted  by  the  hundred 
thousand,  and  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  most  reli- 
able and  profitable  of  all  plums  for  canning,  shipping 
and  home  use.  The  Abundance,  though  not  of  as 
high  quality,  gives  universal  and  unbounded  satisfac- 
tion. The  Sweet  Botan,  though  not  as  well  adapted 
to  general  culture  in  all  places,  is  grown  for  home 
use  and  for  near  markets  far  and  wide.  The  Sat- 
suma, though  nearly  or  quite  a  failure  in  some  places, 
is  a  grand  success  in  others  as  the  standard  ship- 
ping, canning  and  jelly  plum.  All  these  except  the 
Burbank  are  greatly  surpassed  in  productiveness, 
size,  beauty  and  quality  by  the  newer  hybrids  and 
cross-bred  produced  since  1890,  and  mentioned  below. 

The  Giant  prune  was  introduced  in  1893  as  a 
market  and  shipping  variety,  but  it  has  also  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  very  best  of  canning  plums,  and  is 
rapidly  coming  into  prominence  not  only  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  in  the  Eastern  and  Central  States  and 
the  southern  hemisphere.  The  tree  is  a  good  grower 
and  constant  and  abundant  producer. 

Wickson. — Introduced  at  the  same  time,  is  now 
universally  grown,  and  wherever  offered  in  any  mar- 
ket has  a  readier  sale  and  brings  a  higher  price  than 
any  plum  ever  before  known.  Growers  who  invested 
in  this  variety  have  made  large  pi*ofits,  as  it  has 
found  a  ready  sale  at  prices  never  before  realized  for 
any  plum. 

Gold. — Sold  to  Stark  Bros.,  Louisiana,  Mo.,  and 
introduced  the  same  season,  was  recommended  as  the 
largest  of  the  hardy  varieties  for  the  cold  Northern 
States,  and  it  has  proved  hardier,  larger,  better  and 
more  valuable  than  claimed.  As  better  varieties  can 
be  grown  in  our  mild  climate,  I  do  not  specially  rec- 
ommend it  for  California. 

Splendor. — Introduced  by  the  same  firm.  In  some 
places  this  has  not  met  with  favor  on  account  of  its 
having  to  be  picked  instead  of  dropping  when  ripe, 
like  the  Petite  prune,  and  for  this  very  reason  is 
prized  by  others,  who  claim  that  the  difference  in  ex- 
pense of  gathering  is  more  than  made  up  by  the  bet- 
ter product.  It  shrinks  slightly  more  than  the 
Petite,  but  even  then  runs  larger  and  is  of  much  bet- 
ter quality  for  cooking.  The  tree  is  a  heavier  and 
more  regular  bearer,  but  has  now  been  eclipsed  by 
the  Sugar  prune  in  productiveness,  earliness,  size, 
flavor,  sweetness  and  value  of  product  when  cured. 

Shipper. — Sold  to  and  introduced  by  John  Lewis 
Childs  of  New  York,  is  particularly  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  its  firm  flesh.  It  is  a  large,  handsome,  apple- 
shaped  plum,  ripening  at  midseason. 

Delaware. — Sold  to  same  party,  is  a  very  dwarf 
plum  in  tree,  but  not  in  fruit,  which  ripens  very 


early,  and  is  large,  delicious  and  abundant.  No  bet- 
ter plum  is  to  be  found  for  early  home  use. 

Hale. — Sold  to  J.  H.  Hale  of  South  Glastonbury, 
Conn.  A  tremendous  bearer.  The  fruit  is  of  size, 
form,  color  and  quality  of  Imperial  Gage.  Stone 
much  smaller  ;  one  of  the  Japanese  varieties. 

Apple. —  Midseason,  an  extremely  large  stem ; 
form,  color  and  general  appearance  of  an  apple. 
Rich  reddish  purple  ;  flesh  firm,  pale  red,  with  mar- 
blings  of  pink,  rich,  high  flavored  sweet  or  subacid. 
Tree  vigorous  and  productive  ;  one  of  the  best  for 
shipping  or  any  other  purpose. 

America. — Of  the  same  parentage  and  similar  to 
Gold,  but  five  or  six  weeks  earlier. 

Chalco. — A  cross  of  Prunis  Simoni  and  Burbank. 
The  fruit  which  ripens  just  before  the  Burbank;  is 
large,  flat,  like  a  tomato,  reddish  purple ;  sweet, 
firm,  fragrant,  with  yellow  flesh  and  small  seed.  Si- 
moni will  never  be  grown  for  any  purpose  where 
this  is  known,  for  in  every  possible  respect  it  is  its 
superior. 

Pearl. — A  seedling  of  the  French  prune,  much 
larger,  skin  white,  flesh  semi-transparent,  very  sweet 
and  aromatic  ;  about  a  month  earlier  than  the 
French  prune,  but  more  difficult  to  cure.  Specially 
valuable  for  home  use. 

Octoher  Piikple. — Introduced  by  Hoyt's  Sons, 
New  Canaan,  Conn.  Is  a  very  productive,  deep 
purple  plum  of  the  Japanese  type,  ripening  very  late 
in  the  season,  of  most  excellent  quality  and  a  good 
shipper. 

Still  Newer  Ones. — Sugar  prune,  Climax,  Sul- 
tan, Bartlett  and  Shiro  plums,  all  introduced  last 
season,  need  no  special  mention  at  this  time,  as  they 
have  yet  to  make  their  record  outside  the  confjnes  of 
my  own  grounds.  I  can  only  add  that  they  are  the 
cream  of  all  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  best 
hybrid  and  cross-bred  plums  with  which  I  have  been 
laboring  constantly  for  the  past  sixteen  years.  I  do 
not  say  that  better  ones  will  not  be  produced,  for  I 
have  no  doubt  there  will  be,  but  at  present  I  would 
plant  none  but  these,  and  as  I  am  requested  to  come 
here  to  answer  your  questions  regarding  them  I  need 
say  no  more,  and  can  only  hope  that  they  may  prove 
to  be  even  more  valuable  to  the  grower,  shipper  and 
consumer  than  have  been  those  which  have  already 
left  my  hands  to  receive  the  tests  of  various  soils, 
markets  and  uses,  and  the  greater  test  of  time. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  it  were  better  for  a  man 
that  a  millstone  tie  hung  around  his  neck  and  that  he 
be  cast  into  the  sea  than  that  he  should  introduce  a 
fruit  or  flower  which  should  prove  to  be  of  no  value. 
In  the  introduction  of  a  new  fruit  or  flower  no  one 
who  has  not  been  through  the  experience  can  fully 
appreciate  the  sense  of  responsibility,  and  no  one 
can  more  deeply  lament  a  failure  than  the  introducer. 
The  reception  given  my  own  introductions  of  the  part 
leaves  no  great  fear  of  the  future  in  that  respect. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Doctoring  Poultry. 

A  writer  in  the  Sonoma  county  Farmer  dissents 
from  the  popular  conception  of  the  hatchet  as  a 
panacea  in  the  poultry  yard.    He  writes: 

In  asking  the  question,  "Does  it  pay  to  render 
medical  treatment  to  poultry  ?"  of  farmers  and 
poultry  raisers  in  California,  I  have  usually  received 
the  answer  that  When  they  found  a  fowl  sick  they 
amputated  its  head  the  first  thin<^. 

Now,  a  man  owning  500  or  3000  fowls,  and  hiring 
help  to  care  for  them,  may  find  it  economy  to  pur- 
sue such  a  practise,  but  to  small  dealers,  or  fanners 
who  have  selected  their  eggs  with  care  and  started 
with  blooded  fowls,  and  cared  tenderly  for  their  chicks 
until  they  are  just  ready  to  give  them  some  returns, 
and  then  see  one  here  and  another  there  sickening  and 
dying,  this  question  will  come  home  with  its  full  force 
and  meaning. 

As  for  myself,  I  have  found  that  it  is  not  only  prof- 
itable, but  very  simple  and  easy,  to  doctor  sick  fowls. 
After  witnessing  the  death  of  three  nice  pullets,  I 
concluded  to  test  the  result  of  medication  upon  them. 

Kerosene  for  Throat  Troubles. — The  next  that 
fell  ill  was  a  fine  full-blooded  Plymouth  Rock  rooster, 
ten  months  old,  that  was  attacked  with  what  in  a 
person  seemed  like  quinsy ;  his  throat  was  badly 
swollen  and  we  could  hear  him  breathe  from  the  poul- 
try yard  to  the  house.  We  caught  him  and  put  him 
by  himself  and  gave  a  half  teaspoonful  of  kerosene  oil 
twice  a  day,  at  the  same  time  bathing  his  throat  and 
the  back  of  his  neck  with  spirits  of  turpentine  and 
lard.  Also  twice  a  day  gave  a  pill  of  sulphur  and 
lard  .mixed,  about  the  size  of  the  end  of  a  man's 
finger,  and  with  a  stiff  feather  stripped  to  within 
about  an  inch  of  the  end,  saturated  in  kerosene  oil, 
swabbed  the  throat  and  passed  it  a  little  down  the 
gullet,  turning  it  several  times  round,  which  will 
cleanse  and  medicate  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe 
or  air  passage,  which  is  very  necessary,  as  the  epi- 
glottis and  larynx  are  the  organs  always  involved, 
similar  to  croup  in  children. 

Nourishment  of  Sick  Fowls. — Another  thing  as 
|  necessary  as  medical  treatment  is  to  see  that  the 


bird  is  well  fed.    In  this  case  I  put  down  c 
rice,  bread  soaked  soft,  mush,  and.  as  it  improwd, 
wheat  and  corn. 

The  reason  for  urging  the  necessity  of  stuffing,  or, 
in  other  words,  involuntary  feeding,  is  that  in  almost 
all  cases  of  throat  trouble  it  will  be  found  impossible 
for  the  fowl  to  feed  itself,  as  the  tongue  is  rendered 
useless  in  the  prehension  of  food  on  account  of  a  sort 
of  dry  scab  on  the  end  of  it,  which,  when  the  fowl  has 
picked  up  the  food  with  its  bill,  will  push  it  a  foot  or 
two  away,  and  thus  starvation  will  follow.  To  re- 
move this  difficulty  open  the!  mouth  and,  with  a  pen- 
knife, carefully  remove  the  scab,  and  in  two  or 
three  days  you  will  be  rewarded  by  seeing  the  fowl 
feed  itself.   

Young  vs.  Old  Fowls  for  Laying. 

F.  E.  Emery  of  the  North  Carolina  Experiment 
Station,  at  Raleigh,  has  just  published  a  bulletin  de- 
tailing the  results  of  an  elaborate  test  of  fowls  in 
feeding  and  laying.  His  carefully  prepared  tables 
show  that  for  high  production,  weight  of  eggs  pro- 
duced, as  well  as  for  economy  in  production,  pullets 
far  outstrip  hens. 

The  greatest  production  of  eggs  from  pullets  was 
made  in  this  order:  Light  Brahma,  Silver  Laced 
Wyandotte,  Black  Langshan,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  and  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorn.  White  Wy- 
andotte, White  Plymouth  Rock,  Black  Minorca  and 
Buff  Cochin  are  at  the  foot  of  this  list. 

Among  the  hens  late  hatched  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  leads,  with  Black  Langshan  and  Brown  Leg- 
horn, followed  by  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  and  Buff 
Cochin,  in  this  order.  White  Wyandotte  and  Light 
Brahma  foot  the  list. 

The  greatest  production  of  weight  of  eggs  brings 
the  birds  in  a  little  different  order.  Among  the  pul- 
lets this  order  is:  Light  Brahma,  Silver  Laced  Wy- 
andotte, Black  Langshan,  Barred  Plymouth  Rock, 
White  Wyandotte  and  White  Plymouth  Rock,  with 
Black  Minorca,  Leghorns  and  Buff  Cochin  last. 

In  production  of  weight  of  eggs  no  hens  were 
equal  to  the  pullets  of  the  same  breed,  except  Brown 
Leghorn  and  Huff  Cochin,  and  these  were  the  poorest 
producers  of  weight  of  eggs. 

Now,  to  change  from  numbers  and  weight  of  eggs 
produced  to  economy  of  production,  a  marked  differ- 
ence will  be  noted.  This  phase  may  be  shown  best  by 
percentage  of  value,  market  value  for  numbers, 
slightly  varied  by  the  time  eggs  were  received,  the 
January  and  June  eggs  having  brought  one-fourth  of 
a  cent  each  more  than  the  other  months,  and  in- 
trinsic value  as  calculated  from  a  standard  weight 
and  compared  with  cost  of  food  for  the  breed. 

Per  cent  of  Per  cent  of 
Market      Value  of  Eggs 
.    Value  of  Eggs  Produced  by 

Produced  Weight 

Above  Cost  Above  Cost 

Pullets:                          of  Food.  of  Food. 

SingleComb  Brown  Leghorn  182.8  198.2 

Silver  Laced  Wyandotte.  .  113.9  19(5.8 

White  Wyandotte                   99.9  183.1 

Black  Langshan                     75.6  155.8 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock ...  .    45.5  109.4 

Light  Brahma                       25.9  80.7 

Black  Minorca                        2(1.7  94.9 

White  Plymouth  Rock            29.9  75.8 

•Buff  Cochin                            3.4  49.9 

Hens: 

SingleComb  Brown  Leghorn    80.8  140.2 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  (late 

hatched')                              03.8  130.6 

Black  Langshan                      14.7  86.3 

Buff  Cochin                              4.2  38.1 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock ... .    11.9  37.6 

White  Wyandotte                   11.8  24.2 

The  leading  breeds  in  this  comparison  are  Brown 
Leghorn,  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  (counting  the  late 
hatch  hens  only),  Black  Langshan  and  White  Wyan- 
dotte. If  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  were  represented 
by  mature  fowls  as  good  in  proportion  as  the  pullets 
they  would  stand  second  best  in  rank  in  economy  of 
production. 

As  far  as  this  record  goes  it  shows  that  for  high 
production,  weight  of  eggs  produced,  as  well  as  for 
economy  in  production,  pullets  far  outstrip  hens. 


Prevention  of  Rot  in  Potatoes. 

Consul  Hughes  sends  from  Coburg  an  account  of  a 
simj)le  method  of  preventing  rot  and  other  diseased 
conditions  of  winter  seed  potatoes  which  is  in  use  by 
the  peasants  of  Thuringia.  Those  potatoes  that  rot 
easily  in  the  cellar  in  winter  are  made  better  able  to 
resist  diseased  conditions  and  cold  by  being  laid  in  a 
sunny  place,  as  far  apart  from  each  other  as  pos- 
sible. They  are  turned  over  morning  and  night  until 
they  become  thoroughly  green,  and  are  then  placed 
in  the  cellar  for  the  winter.  Potatoes  treated  in  this 
manner  do  not  rot  and  can  stand  a  great  amount  of 
cold  without  freezing.  Early  potatoes'  thus  treated 
do  not  sprout  in  the  cellar,  and  so  retain  their  full 
strength.  In  February  the  potatoes  are  taken  from 
the  cellar  and  put  in  a  partially  warmed  room  until 
planting  time.  When  planted  they  will  sprout 
stronger  and  quicker  than  potatoes  not  so  treated, 
and  the  crop  will  be  larger  and  better. 


•1 


FRUIT  MARKETING. 


Bleaching  Walnuts. 

By  J.  13.  Nefk  of  Anaheim  at  the  Fanners'  Clubs  Convention,  Pasa- 
dena, January  2d. 


appearance  of  the  water  as  it  runs  off  the  wal- 
nuts. 

The  cost  of  materials  for  bleaching  is  about  40  cents 
per  Ion.  and  the  cost  of  handling  is  about  the  same 
as  when  sulphur  is  used.  This  latter  cost  depends 
greatly  on  the  facilities  at  hand  and  the  quantity  of 
walnuts  to  be  handled. 


that  is,  if  they  were  brought  out  of  the  same  herd,  and 
the  200  head  may  be  scattered  over  a  territory  fifty 
miles  square.  Occasionally  the  cowboy  traverses  the 
range  to  keep  half  an  eye  upon  them  ;  of  course,  the 
wolves  get  some,  an  occasional  one  is  butchered  by 
rustlers.  Fall  comes  and  they  are  rounded  up  with 
others,  are  counted  after  a  fashion  and  are  again 
turned  adrift  to  rustle  for  the  winter.  A  calf  round- 
up comes  the  following  May,  and  in  the  Spring  the 
calves  are  branded  and  are  again  thrown  onto  the 
range  to  suit  their  own  sweet  will  as  to  where  they 
go,  or  how  long  to  stay.  When  fall  comes  the  beef 
round-up  is  on,  and  the  big  lusty  steers,  two  past 
coming  three,  are  started  for  market. 

How  the  Lost  are  Found. — A  small  per  cent  of 
the  first  stock  of  steers  may  be  found  on  their  own 
range,  but  they  may  turn  up  100  or  200  miles  from 
where  they  were  turned  loose — that  matters  not. 
Inspectors  of  the  Montana  Cattle  Association  are  at 
every  cattle  market  in  the  United  States,  and,  when 
a  trainload  of  cattle  arrives,  all  strays  are  culled  out 
and  sold  by  brand,  and  the  proceeds  remitted  to  the 
owner  through  the  secretary  of  the  association. 
This,  regardless  of  the  fact  as  to  whether  their 
owner  is  or  is  not  a  member  of  the  association.  Thus 
the  only  way  one  can  lose  marketable  cattle  by  theft 
is  for  the  thief  to  slaughter  them  and  destroy  the 
hides.  The  penalty  for  this  is  so  severe  that  men  do 
not  dare  to  take  chances  on  cattle  thieving. 

Wintering. — I  was  offered  the  following  terms  for 
wintering  cattle:  Cows,  with  spring  calves,  big  lusty 
fellows  ready  to  wean,  were  to  be  turned  inside  fenced 
pastures  (these  are  wire  fences  thrown  around  un- 
broken lands  on  which  is  left  standing  the  sun-cured 
bunch  grass  and  blue-joint  hay.  which  if  cut  in  season 
would  turn  otf  a  ton  of  hay  to  the  acre),  and  fed  blue- 
joint  hay  (a  wild  grass  of  the  highest  nutritive  value), 
at  the  rate  of  two  tons  to  the  cow  and  calf,  for  $9. 
This  markets  the  hay  at  $4.50  per  ton  and  throws  in 
the  use  of  the  pasture,  the  care  in  feeding  and  salt 
for  nothing.  Counting  the  great  proportion  of 
bright,  clear  days  when  the  ground  is  free  from  snow, 
the  calf  would  come  out  fat  and  lusty  (calves  are  sep- 
arated from  cows  and  get  better  attention),  and  the 
cows  would  be  in  fair  condition  to  calve  and  to  go  out 
to  new  grass  in  the  spring.  The  contract  would  also 
guarantee  the  cow  attention  during  the  calving  period, 
supplying  the  sheds  under  which  to  calve.  This 
would  be  an  average  of  $4.50  per  head  that  it  would 
cost  to  carry  through  the  winter,  and  $2  more  will 
summer  them,  so  that  $6.50  may  be  said  to  represent 
the  cost  of  the  annual  maintenance  of  the  average 
animal. 

The  Crop.  —  By  having  calves  come  in  the  spring  it 
is  possible  to  turn  them  off  at  the  end  of  three  sum- 
mers and  two  winters  at  a  cost  of  say  $15  for  mainte- 
nance. To  this  should  be  added-  interest  upon  the 
cost  of  the  dam  and  sires  and  a  reasonable  per  cent 
of  loss  from  age  and  severe  seasons,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  $25  would  cover  amply  the  cost  of  the  ani- 
mal, which  would  sell  for  $37  net  on  the  range  to  the 
owner.  This  shows  a  profit  of  50  per  cent  and  is  a  fail- 
working  margin  for  such  a  business.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  the  range  cattlemen  will  have  much 
the  best  of  it  for  many  years  over  the  one  who  carries 
his  herds  inside  fences  the  year  around,  for.  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  these  dry.  thin-grassed  plateaus  pro- 
duce such  cattle  as  can  never  be  grown  inside  the 
best  of  blue-grass  pastures. 

The  Western  Pastures. — A  great  deal  of  care 
has  been  taken  in  the  selection  of  prepotent  sires, 
and  many  pure-bred  bulls  are  turned  loose  annually 
on  the  ranges.  Given  100  Shorthorn.  Hereford  or 
Polled  Angus  half-blood  cows,  on  these  cross  pure- 
bred bulls  of  the  same  st  rain  as  the  dams,  and  at  six 
months  of  age  the  early  spring  calves  will  show  up 
quite  as  likely  as  if  they  were  the  pampered  descend- 
ants of  prize-winners  being  fitted  for  the  show  ring. 
Unless  one  has  had  experience  in  feeding  Montana 
hay  or  in  grazing  the  natural  meadows,  he  has  no  idea 
as  to  the  difference  between  this  feed  and  the  best 
Eastern  pastures. 

One  style  of  cattle  ranging  is  that  which  fences 
them  for  six  months  and  leaves  them  on  the  open  for 
six  months.  This  of  course  is  only  applicable  to  com- 
paratively small  herds,  but  the  number  and  size  of 
such  is  being  constantly  augmented.  With  this  sys- 
tem there  is  a  much  smaller  per  cent  of  dry  cows,  as 
the  bulls  can  be  kept  inside  the  fields  and  can  be 
under  much  better  control. 

A  new  departure  in  cattle  raising  is  the  winter 
feeding  of  alfalfa  to  steers.  The  result  is  very  choice 
beef  produced  at  a  handsome  profit  to  the  feeder. 
More  and  more  of  this  is  being  done,  and  the  effect 
will  soon  be  felt  upon  the  Mississippi  valley  corn  fields. 
Personally  I  would  prefer  alfalfa-fed  beef,  fed  upon 
the  dry,  Clean  Montana  feed  lots,  to  the  corn-fed 
beeves  of  Illinois  and  Iowa — standing  as  the  latter  do 
much  of  the  time  in  the  muck  and  mire  of  swine  yards 
and  compelled  as  they  are  too  often  to  consume  food 
more  or  less  filthy  from  its  nasty  environment.  This 
winter  feeding  of  beeves  is  going  to  add  at  least  $10 
per  head  to  the  profits  of  the  Montana  cattle  grower, 
for  he  will  realize  not  only  a  good  price  for  the  hay 
consumed,  but  he  will  experience  a  relief  from  the 
depreciated  prices  incident  to  throwing  a  quarter 
million  beeves  onto  the  market  within  three  months. 
Cattle  growing  and  feeding  will  always  be  remunera- 
tive in  Montana. 


In  June,  1899.  the  Deciduous  Fruit  Association  of 
Anaheim  requested  the  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion of  the  University  of  California  to  make  some  ex- 
periments in  bleaching  walnuts.  The  request  stated 
that  the  bleach  must  be  speedy,  must  not  injure  the 
walnuts  and  must  be  cheap. 

About  100  pounds  of  walnut  culls  were  sent  to  be 
experimented  upon,  as  that  was  the  only  kind  to  be 
procured  at  that  time  of  year,  and  as  the  result  of 
their  work  two  formulas  were  sent  which  promised 
good  results. 

When  the  season  arrived  for  bleaching  walnuts  the 
association  manager  made  some  further  experiments 
on  the  lines  suggested  by  the  University,  and  con- 
cluded that  the  best  results  were  obtained  by  using 
twelve  pounds  sal  soda,  sixteen  pounds  chloride  of 
lime  and  three-fourths  pound  sulphuric  acid,  66°  B, 
in  fifty  gallons  of  water. 

To  Prepare  the  Bleach. — To  prepare  the  bleach- 
ing solution  proceed  as  follows:  Dissolve  the  sal  soda 
in  hot  water  and  pour  into  a  hardwood  barrel  having 
a  wooden  faucet  about  5  inches  above  the  bottom. 
Place  the  proper  amount  of  chloride  of  lime  in  a 
tight -bottomed  box  and  reduce  it  to  a  paste  by  using 
a  hoe  and  a  small  quantity  of  water.  Then  put  the 
paste  into  the  barrel  with  the  dissolved  sal  soda,  and 
fill  to  forty-five  gallons  with  clear  water.  Mix  it 
thoroughly  and  allow  it  to  stand  forty-eight  hours 
before  using,  so  that  all  the  sediment  may  be  on  the 
bottom  and  the  liquid  clear.  When  ready  for  use 
pour  five  gallons  of  water  into  an  earthen  jar  and 
add  the  sulphuric  acid  very  slowly — a  few  spoonfuls 
at  a  time— until  all  is  added. 

How  to  Dip. — Have  wooden  baskets  or  crates 
made  with  covers  to  contain  the  walnuts,  and  have  a 
wooden  box  to  contain  the  bleaching  solution  large 
enough  to  hold  sufficient  solution  to  cover  the  crate 
of  nuts.  Pour  enough  of  the  soda  and  lime  solution 
into  this  box  to  cover  the  crate,  and  add  about  one- 
twentieth  as  much  of  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  Dip 
the  crate  of  nuts  into  the  mixture  and  keep  it  mov- 
ing slightly  for  about  ten  seconds.  Then  lift  out  and 
set  on  a  drainboard  sloped  so  as  to  drain  back  into 
the  box,  in  order  to  save  the  mixture.  After  the 
nuts  are  drained  sufficiently  dip  them  into  a  tank  of 
clear  water  and  allow  them  to  drain  again  before 
pouring  into  the  drying  trays. 

Small  quantities  of  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid  must 
be  added  from  time  to  time  as  needed,  when  it  takes 
too  long  to  bleach  properly,  and  the  box  must  be 
kept  filled  to  the  proper  depth  with  the  solution  from 
the  barrel. 

The  bleaching  is  done  by  the  chlorine  which  is  lib- 
erated by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  acid  must  be  added  only  for  immediate  use,  other- 
wise the  chlorine  will  be  liberated  too  fast  and 
wasted. 

In  the  course  of  continued  use  the  solution  in  the 
box  will  become  too  weak  and  must  be  emptied,  the 
box  cleaned  and  refilled.  This  must  be  done  about 
twice  a  day  with  clean  walnuts,  but  oftener  if  the 
nuts  have  not  been  properly  cleaned  in  the  orchard. 

All  ordinary  stains  will  be  removed,  but  sun-burned 
and  diseased  nuts  will  not  be  bleached.  These  must 
be  picked  out  of  the  trays  by  hand.  The  color  will 
be  the  natural  color  of  the  walnuts,  and  all  will  be 
bleached  alike  if  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  mixture  of 
proper  strength  and  the  walnuts  immersed  the  same 
length  of  time. 

The  Chemistry  of  the  Bleach. — Nothing  but 
wood  or  earthenware  must  be  used  in  handling  the 
mixture,  or  the  proper  result  will  not  be  obtained. 
This  mixture  is  perfectly  harmless  and  cannot  injure 
the  walnuts  in  any  way. 

By  mixing  sal  soda  and  chloride  of  lime  in  solution 
there  is  formed  carbonate  of  lime — the  white  sub- 
stance which  settles  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  and 
is  discarded — and  two  water  soluble  compounds,  viz  : 
sodium  hypochlorite  and  common  salt  (chloride  of 
sodium).  The  sulphuric  acid  is  mixed  in  this  clear 
bleaching  compound,  which  contains  the  two  sodium 
salts.  This  mixture  can  contain  only  Glauber's  salts 
(sulphate  of  sodium),  common  salt  and  the  gases 
chlorine  and  oxygen. 

Thus  it  is  readily  seen  that  all  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
is  destroyed,  or.  rather,  converted  into  a  water  sol- 
uble salt  (Glauber's),  and  that  there  cannot  be  any 
sulphuric  acid,  as  such,  left  on  the  nuts. 

Cleaning  Before  Dippino. — In  order  to  prevent 
the  waste  of  the  mixture  and  to  get  the  best  results, 
the  walnuts  should  be  all  washed  as  they  come  from 
the  orchard.  This  can  be  cheaply  and  easily  done  in 
a  rolling  screen  made  of  i  -inch  square-mesh  wire  net- 
ting, 4  feet  long  and  2  feet  in  diameter.  This  should 
have  a  piece  of  pipe  over  the  screen  perforated  with 
A-inch  holes,  4  inches  apart,  and  connected  by  a  hose 
to  a  tank,  so  as  to  have  a  steady  supply  of  water.  [ 
This  kind  of  screen  will  hold  about  100  pounds  of  wal- 
nuts at  each  washing.  The  time  required  for  wash- 
ing is  usually  very  short,  but  can  be  determined  by  the 


Call  for  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

The  following  has  been  issued  to  the  growers  of  de- 
ciduous fruits  in  California: 

At  the  State  Convention  of  Fruit  Growors,  held  under 
t  he  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  at  San 
Jose  December  12th  to  15th,  18SM),  the  subject  of  Forming  a 
Pacific  Coast  Fruit  Association  was  discussed,  with  the 
object  in  view  of  combining  the  growors  in  some  form  of 
organization  through  which  they  may  dispose  of  their 
fruit  at  more,  profitable  prices.  The  convention  resolved 
to  call  the  fruit  growors  together  for  this  purpose,  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  issue  the  call  and  make  neces- 
sary arrangements. 

In  accordance  with  these  instructions  we  hereby  call 
the  fruit  growers  to  meet  in  convention  at  San  Jose,  Cal., 
January  15th  and  Kith,  PHM),  at  10  A.  M. 

We  send  herewith  a  copy  of  M.  Theo.  Kearney's  ad- 
dress, which  was  read  before  the  convention  (and  printed 
in  the  issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  Dec.  2'i, 
1899).  In  this  he  sets  forth  the  workings  of  the  Kaisin 
Growers'  Association  of  Fresno,  which  has  just  ended  a 
profitable  season,  and  whoso  form  of  organization  may 
bo  adapted  to  our  needs. 

The  trend  of  thought  at  present  is  toward  an  associa- 
tion with  a  membership  without  capital  stock,  under  the 
co-operative  law  of  1895.  We  urge  you  in  our  common 
interests  to  attend  this  convention  and  bring  with  you 
your  best  thoughts  and  clearest  understanding  of  the 
subject  in  hand.  Let  every  Grange,  every  Farmers' 
Club,  oVery  Fruit  Growers'  Association  and  every  school 
district  take  prompt  measures  to  send  delegates.  If  we 
so  desire,  we  can  take  complete  control  of  our  product 
and  determine  its  selling  price. 

Those  of  you  who  realize  how  much  there  is  at  stake, 
how  great  the  loss  will  bo  if  matters  are  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed as  in  the  past,  and  how  groat  the  gain  to  all  indi- 
vidual interests  and  to  the  State  at  large  if  the  fruit 
growers  can  bo  induced  to  organize,  should  take  this 
matter  in  hand  with  the  firm  determination  to  win. 

S.  P.  Saundkks,  Chairman  of  Committee. 
Alfred  Barstow,  Secretary. 

San  Jose,  Dec.  27,  18!)9. 


THE  STOCKHAN. 


Modern  Range  Methods. 

We  arc  frequently  urging  wider  attention  to  the 
live  stock  interests  and  opportunities  of  California, 
because  we  think  the  State  is  not  doing  all  that  it 
profitably  can  in  this  direction.  One  way  to  proceed 
aright  in  this  line  is  to  know  how  others  are  success- 
fully doing  it.  and  though  there  is  little  in  common  in 
natural  conditions  in  California  and  in  the  great 
range  States,  still  some  suggestions  can  be  had  from 
their  methods.  Director  S.  M.  Emery  of  the  Montana 
Experiment  Station  made  many  friends  in  California 
during  his  visit  last  summer,  and  our  readers  will 
have  greater  respect  for  the  following  statements  be- 
cause he  made  them.  In  the  Orange  Judd  Fanner  lie 
gives  an  account  of  modern  methods  in  the  cattle  in- 
dustry of  the  Northwest. 

A  Glance  Backward. — Years  ago  (in  1882)  the 
cattle  interests  of  the  upper  Mississippi  valley  were 
offering  great  promise  to  the  owner.  All  at  once  a 
break  came  in  prices  which  was  hard  to  explain  to 
the  man  whose  knowledge  of  the  matter  extended 
only  to  his  physical  horizon.  The  following  year  the 
Director  of  Farmers'  Institutes  of  Minnesota,  O.  C. 
Gregg,  made  the  statement  that  the  depression  in 
domestic  herds  was  owing  solely  to  the  avalanche  of 
cattle  which  had  swept  down  out  of  the  great  plains 
country  onto  the  Eastern  market,  and  so  it  was. 
Extensive  herds  began  to  move  from  Texas  up  to  the 
upper  Missouri  country  in  1878,  '79  and  '80.  and  the 
Eastern  market  movement  began  to  be  felt  in  1881, 
82  and  '83. 

Periods  of  interruptions  to  shipping  have  come  at 
times,  notably  in  the  spring  of  1897.  following  the  se- 
vere winter;  but  one  year  with  another  the  output  of 
the  Montana  ranges  has  been  about  a  quarter  million 
head  of  beeves,  and  will  so  continue  for  many  years  to 
come.  Montana  will  always  be  a  country  of  open 
summer  ranges.  Cattle,  sheep  and  horses  will  find 
summer  sustenance  from  meadows  which  the  hand  of 
man  has  never  sown,  but  which  he  nevertheless  will 
harvest  in  the  most  economical  method — grazing  it 
off  with  his  live  stock.  While  the  open-range  industry 
is  being  materially  abridged,  especially  in  southern 
Montana,  and  in  all  of  the  foothill  country  wherever 
lands  can  be  irrigated  and  homes  made,  there  are  still 
millions  of  acres  which  will  always  be  valueless  as 
grain  lands  for  the  lack  of  water  for  irrigation. 

Ranoe  Methods. — To  the  Eastern  farmer  the  cat- 
tle business,  as  here  conducted,  seems  like  offering  a 
premium  upon  disaster.  A  hundred  cows  and  calves 
are  shipped  in  in  May.  are  branded  and  driven  out  to 
some  favorable  feed  and  water  ground  and  are  turned 
loose  ;  for  a  few  days  they  hang  closely  together,  and 
then  they  begin  to  separate  into  little  related  bunches, 
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ding-  Free  Press,  Dec.  23  :  A  deed  has 
been  tiled  wherein  the  San-  Francisco  Sav- 
ing's Union  transfers  to  the  Cosmos  Land 
&  Water  Company  83(50  acres  in  the  Bald 
hills.  The  land  is  part  of  the  noted  stock 
range  formerly  owned  by  Hardin  &  Riley, 
the  Santa  Rosa  cattlemen.  The  price  paid 
is  quoted  at  $39,200. 

SONOMA. 

Vineyard  Company  Incorporated. 
— Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat,  Dec.  23  : 
Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Lenoir 
Vineyard  Company  have  been  filed.  The 
capital  stock  is  $100,000,  divided  into  1000 
shares  of  the  value  of  $100  each.  The 
Board  of  Directors  is  composed  of  T.  T. 
Overton,  J.  W.  Oates,  M.  Prince,  H.  G. 
Hahman  and  J.  R.  Edwards. 

SUTTER. 

Gophers  in  the  Levees.— Yuba  City 
Farmer:  One  of  the  worst  pests  to  levee 
builders  is  the  gopher,  and  to  his  active 
operations  in  the  embankments  can  be 
traced  the  loss  of  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. In  the  levee  districts  competent  men 
are  employed  the  greater  portion  of  the 
year  in  poisoning  and  trapping  those  ani- 
mals, and  to  this  work  is  clue  the  splendid 
condition  of  our  levees.  In  this  district 
two  men  are  kept  constantly  at  work  on 
the  river  levee  and  two  more  a  portion  of 
the  year  on  the  tule  levee.  When  the  first 
rise  of  water  in  the  fall  drives  gophers  out 
of  the  bottoms  there  is  lively  work  for  the 
gophermen,  and  as  high  as  fifty  gophers 
are  caught  in  one  day,  besides  many  being 
poisoned.  The  gophermen,  after  catching 
the  animals,  till  up  the  holes  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  water  getting  into  the  loveo  when 
the  freshets  occur-. 

TULARE. 

Orange  Shipments. —  Visalia  Times, 
Doc.  28:  Lindsay  has  shipped  out  eighty- 
three  carloads  of  oranges  and  six  <>f  lemons 
this  year.  There  will  be  about  thirty-live 
carloads  of  Valencias  to  ship  out  in  the 
spring. 

A  Hun  dance  of  Feed.— At  this  date 
last  year  sheepmon  were  scouring  the 
country  for  feed  and  offering  big  prices 
for  the  privilege  of  grazing  on  wheat 
lands.  'Now  sheepmen  are  independent 
and  will  not  listen  to  the  farmer  who 
would  like  to  have  his  grain  crop  grazed 
off.  Wild  feed  is  abundant  and  stockmen 
are  very  independent  on  the  feed  question. 

Phenomenal  Tomato  Vine. — Visalia 
Delta,  Dec.  21:  Mrs.  Mattie  Stevens  has 
;i  phenomenal  tomato  vine,  in  that  it  has 
grown  until  the  topmost  branch  is  over  12 
feet  from  tlie  ground.  The  vine  is  loaded 
down  with  tomatoes  of  largo  size  and  extra 
tine  flavor.  The  vegetable,  notwithstand- 
ing the  lateness  of  the  season,  is  nicely  col- 
ored and  the  skin  is  as  smooth  as  one 
would  wish  for  specimens  to  place  on  exhi- 
bition. The  late  frost  did  not  soem  to 
wither  this  vine  in  the  least. 


the  American  grain  display  at  the  ! 
Exposition.    The  wheat  was  raised  on 
Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company 
experimental  farm  near  Walla  Walla. 

Wheat  Statistics.— Oregon  Agricul- 
turist :  Tho  census  of  1890  gave  the  total 
production  of  wheat  in  Oregon  as  9,298,224 
bushels.  Four  counties  each  produced 
over  one  million  bushels.  These  were : 
Umatilla,  1,042,378  bushels;  Linn,  1,116,074 
bushels;  Marion.  1,109,755  bushels  ;  Polk, 
1,014,580  bushels.  At  that  timo  Eastern 
Oregon  produced  only  one-third  of  the 
wheat  crop  of  the  State.  In  ton  years 
wheat  production  has  tended  to  decrease 
in  the  Willamette  valley,  but  has  greatly 
increased  in  eastern  Oregon.  Sherman 
county,  which  has  for  a  number  of  years 
produced  more  wheat  than  any  county  in 
tho  Willamette  valley,  raised  only  148,891 
bushels  in  1889.  The  total  yield'  in  east- 
ern Oregon  for  1899  was  considerably  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  in  1889.  The  pro- 
duction of  wheat  for  the  whole  State  has 
increased  more  proportionately  than  the 
population. 

WASHINGTON. 

Cattle  Growers  Organize.— North- 
west Pacific  Farmer:  The  cattle  growers 
of  Yakima  have  organized  the  Yakima 
Husbandmen  and  Cattle  Growers'  Associ- 
ation. D.  E.  Lesh  was  chosen  president: 
James  Wiley,  vice-president;  J.  E.  Shan- 
non, secretary;  and  J.  P.  Marks,  treasurer. 
The  trustees  are  Matt  Stanton,  Frank 
Kandie,  Dan  Sinclair,  ,1.  F.  Shannon  and 
James  Wiley. 

Wool  in  Demand.— Seattle,  Dec.  15: 
For  two  weeks  past  representatives  of 
Eastern  wool  firms  have  been  canvassing 
the  wool-growing  sections  of  the  State  in 
an  effort  to  buy  up  next  year's  clip.  In 
the  Rainier  reserve  district  advances  have 
been  offered  at  a  full  price,  when  delivered 
next  summer,  of  from  17  cents  to  20  cents 
per  pound.  The  cause  assigned  for  offer- 
ing to  buy  in  advance  is  that  heavy  orders 
have  been  received  by  the  house  reported 
for  delivery  next  fall,'  and  it  is  desired  to 
make  sure  of  a  supply. 

Tree  Inspection.  —  Seattle  Times: 
King  County  Horticultural  Society,  at  its 
annual  meeting  held  in  Bellevuo,"  decided 
to  help  Fruit  Inspector  Brown  wage  a 
vigorous  fight  against  the  introduction  of 
pests  info  this  State.  Every  effort  will  be 
made  to  protect  the  fruit  industry  and  a 
vigilant  outlook  will  be  kept  for  infected 
importations.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  whereby  every  tree  can  be  inspected 
the  moment  it  arrives  in  the  State,  and  if 
any  disease  is  found  the  trees  will  bo 
promptly  burned.  Several  carloads  of 
f  rees  have  been  already  destroyed  and 
Fruit  Inspector  Brown  has  notified  dealer's 
and  importers  t  hat  if  only  a  few  diseased 
trees  are  found  in  a  carload  tho  whole  will 
be  destroyed. 
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ALAMEDA. 

New  Cannery.  —  Alameda  Encinal, 
Dec.  28:  Two  blocks  of  land  have  been 
purchased  by  Frederick  Tillmann,  Jr.,  of 
tho  firm  of  Tillmann  Bendel  &  Co.,  and  it 
is  announced  that  the  purchaser  intends 
to  put  up  one  of  the  largest  canning  es- 
tablishments in  the  State. 

Wine  Exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition.— Livermore  Herald,  Dec.  28:  The 
wines  of  Livermore  valley  are  to  be  seen 
at  every  exposition  of  note,  and  the 
World's  Fair  at  Paris  next  year  is  no  ex- 
ception. Not  every  grower  will  be  repre- 
sented, but  a  sufficient  number  will  make 
displays  to  show  to  advantage  the  various 
types  which  have  done  so  much  to  make 
the  valley  famous.  From  the  list  pub- 
lished by  authority  of  the  commissioners 
we  note  the  following :  C.  L.  Crellin  of 
Ruby  Hill  vineyard,  five  varieties;  A.  Du- 
val of  Chateau  Bellevue,  one  variety ; 
Theodore  Gier,  product  of  Dos  Mesas 
vineyard,  live  varieties;  Julius  Paul  Smith 
of  Olivina,  eight  varieties.  It  is  likely 
that  this  list  may  be  supplemented  by  the 
product  of  several  other-  vineyards.  All 
of  the  wines  sent  for- exhibition  will  be 
handled  exclusively  by  the  commissioners. 

FRESNO. 

Crop  Outlook.— Sanger  Herald,  Dec. 
23:  The  work  of  putting  in  crops  is  pro- 
ceeding rapidly.  On  sandy  land  the  farm- 
ers are  plowing,  and  much  of  tiro  grain  is 
up  and  in  fine  condition.  Many  of  the 
farmer's  on  the  adobe  lands  are  plowing, 
although  the  ground  is  very  wet  and  work 
is  difficult.  Wages  on  the  farms  are 
higher  this  season  than  they  have  been 
for  many  years.  Tho  current  wages  for 
men  to  drive  plow  teams  and  do  general 
ranch  work  are  $1@1.25  per  day  and 
board;  So  far  tho  season  could  not  have 
boon  more  favorable  for  feed  and  stock. 
Tho  summer-fallow  that  was  planted  be- 
fore the  rains  is  looking  fine. 

HUMBOLDT. 

CREAMERY  Prices.—  Eureka  Standard, 
Dec.  20:  The  prices  paid  by  the  Hum- 
boldt creameries,  for  the  month  ending 
Dec.  15th,  are  as  follows;  Minor,  Loveren 
and  Areata  creameries,  25;  Harpst  & 
Spring,  25] :  Silva,  24;  Humboldt  and  Dia- 
mond Springs,  25:|;  Grizzly  Bluff,  Phel- 
sion,  Cold  Springs  and  Eel  Uivor,  20;  Red 
Poll  and  Loleta,  25.1;  Madson,  26|;  Capital, 
26. 

MERCED. 

Profitable  Cows. — Merced  Sun,  Dec. 
22:  The.  milk  produced  from  three  of  A. 
li.  Gurr's  cows  last  month  brought  $25.25, 
one  of  tho  cows  producing  $9.  .).  W. 
Vaughn  began  the  month  with  nine  cows, 
adding  two  more,  thus  averaging  about 
ten  cows  for  the  month.  His  check  from 
the  creamery  was  $68.62,  or  $6.86  per  cow; 
in  addition  to  which  he.  had  the  use  of  f  he 
skim  milk.  Mr.  Schmidt,  superintendent 
of  the  Fountain  City  creamery,  informs  us 
that  the  cows  brought  from  southern  Cali- 
fornia last  week  are  producing  an  average 
of  25  cents  worth  of  milk  per  day,  each. 
This  is  an  average  of  $7.50  per'  month  per 
cow. 

NAPA. 

Celebrated  Christmas  Plowing. 
—  Napa  Register,  Dec.  29:  The  custom  at 
Berryessa  is  to  plow  whenever  circum- 
stances permit  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
consequently  the  ranchers  had  their  plows 
moving  Christmas  day.  All  rainy  days 
are  enforced  holidays  to  tho  plowmen  and 
teamsters  in  this  region.  They  earn  noth- 
ing and  have  nought  to  pay  for  their' 
board,  as  the  rancher  stands  the  expense. 
So  far  this  season  the  men  have  not  put 
in  half  time,  the  ground  being  too  wet  to 
work  teams  on  and  not  in  lit  condition 
otherwise. 

Cream  of  Tartar  Works  Burned. 
— Dispatch  from  Napa,  Dec.  29:  The 
cream  of  tartar  works  at  East  Napa  were 
burned  this  morning.  The  loss  is  esti- 
matee  at  $10,000,  partially  covered  by  in- 
surance. The  building  destroyed  included 
the  storeroom  and  the  almond  oil  factory. 


SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Orange  Shipments.— Redlands  Citro- 
graph,  Dec.  23:  Nearly  1400  cars  of  or- 
anges have  been  shipped  East  up  to  the 
present  time — more  than  ever  before  up 
to  the  same  date.  Two  years  ago  about 
1300  cars  went  out,  and  last  year  about 
1100  went  East  for  the  holiday  season.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  season  it  looked  as  if 
the  holiday  shipments  would  be  small,  but 
early  rains  and  propitious  weather  caused 
the  ripening  to  be  hastened  several  weeks. 

SAN  DIEGO. 
Light  Olive  Crop. — San  Diego  Union, 
Dec.  28:  National  City  olive  growers  have 
a  light  crop  this  year.  The  lack  of  water 
last  summer  affected  the  trees  and  the  cus- 
tomary large  crop  failed  to  appear.  War- 
ren Kimball,  who  has  one  of  the  largest 
and  oldest  groves  in  tho  county,  gathered 
forty  tons  two  years  ago;  this  year  his 
trees  will  yield  three  tons.  The  quality  is 
better,  however,  than  in  seasons  when 
there  is  plenty  of  water,  as  the  fruit  con- 
tains more  oil. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Early  Grain. — Stockton  Mail,  Dec. 
27:  Near  French  Camp  may  be  seen  a 
strange  sight  for  this  time  of  tiro  year.  It 
is  oats  and  bar-ley  growing  rigorously  and 
headed  orrt.  Tho  oats  are  three  feot  high 
and  the  bar-ley  a  few  inches  lower. 

Grain  Prospects.— On  the  adobe  land 
very  little  has  been  sowed  this  year,  and  it 
will  be  too  wet  to  plow  for  some  time  yet, 
especially  if  the  foggy  weather-  should 
continue.  Farmers  on  that  land  have 
about  given  up  hope  of  getting  any  wheat 
in,  and  it  will  soon  be  too  late  to  sow  bar- 
ley. There  was  very  little  summer-fallow 
last  year,  as  tho  land  was  almost  all  sowed 
to  grain,  tho  drouth  of  the  previous  year 
having  given  the  land  a  good  rest.  As  a 
result  there  will  be  arr  unusual  amount  of 
land  summer-fallowed  this  year.  That 
which  can  neither  be  sowed  nor  summer- 
fallowed  will  produce  a  good  crop  of  hay, 
but  the  farmers  do  not  think  that  hay  will 
be  a  very  profitable  crop  next  year-.  Even 
irr  the  sandy  land  about  Lodi  and  Wood- 
bridge  comparatively  little  has  been 
seeded,  but  the  farmers  in  that  vicinity 
feel  but  little  uneasiness,  as  they  do  rrot 
require  as  much  timo  to  mature  grain  as 
is  needed  on  tho  black  land.  Some  of 
thorn  are  rrow  plowing,  but  lirrd  that  the 
damp  weather-  interferes  greatly  with  the 
progress  of  their-  work. 

SANTA  CLARA. 
Irrigation  and  Frost.— W.  C.  An- 
derson has  had  some  very  good  experience 
in  irrigation  to  prevent  injury  by  frost. 
At  one  time,  or  perhaps  more,  his  own 
was  the  unirrigated  orchard,  arrd  his 
neighbor  was  more  fortunate  in  having 
just  applied  water-  with  a  clear  escape 
from  frost.  Last  spring  Mr.  Anderson 
had  his  orchard  about  half  irrigated  when 
tho  severe  frost  camo  which  destroyed  so 
many  apricots.  He  had  been  using  tho 
water-  for  several  days,  and  a  part  had 
boon  irrigated  nearly  a  week,  and  from 
that  down  to  about  two  days,  when  he 
transferred  the  water-  from  tho  rear  of  the 
orchard  to  tho  front,  and  when  the  frost 
camo  there  were  about  two  rows  of  trees 
in  the  front  which  were  quite  wet  from 
newly  applied  water'.  The  result  was  that 
the  irrigated  half  of  his  orchard  at 
the  time  of  the  frost  bore  an  abundant 
crop.  The  half  not  irrigated  was  almost 
a  failure.  There  was  some  apparent  ef- 
fect on  the  two  rows  in  front,  irrigated 
last,  but  the  success  was  not  perfect. 
Neighboring  orchards  on  all  sides  that 
had  not  been  irrigated  suffered  a  loss  of 
practically  the  entire  crop.  Mr.  Anderson 
concludes  that  if  the  land  is  only  still 
damp  from  the  effects  of  irrigation  it  is 
well  protected,  and  he  would  prefer  to 
have  a  few  days  elapse  after  irrigation 
t  han  to  have  it  applied  the  day  before  the 
frost. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Horticultural  Commission  Or- 
ganizes.— Watsonville  Pajaronian,  Dec. 
28:  The  County  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioners met  at  Santa  Cruz  and  organized 
by  electing  C.  H.  Rodgei-s  of  Pajar-o  as 
chair-man  and  H.  R.  Dakin  of  Sequel  as 
secretary. 

Good  Season  for  Missouri  Pip- 
pins.— This  is  one  of  the  seasons  which  is 
just  right  for  the  Missouri  Pippin.  In 
size,  color  and  flavor  it  makes  a  splendid 
showing  this  year.  Packers  attributed  its 
excellence  this  year  to  the  fact  that  this 
variety  was  left  for1  late  picking.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  looking  apples  produced  here. 

Big  Beet  Yields. — Here  is  another 
big  beet  yield  showing:  Eight  acres  of 
land,  farmed  by  Chosley  Stow,  turned  off 
202  tons  of  beets  this  season — 32|  tons  per 
acr  e.  James  Redman,  who  had  an  im- 
mense crop,  says  he  is  confident  that  sev- 
eral patches  of  his  tract  have  turned  off 
30  tons  per  acre. 

SHASTA. 

Diamond  Stock  Range  Sold. — Red- 


OREGON. 

Wheat  for  the  Paris  Exposition. 
— Dispatch  from  Portland  :  There  was 
shipped  to  tho  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington  a  large  bundle  of  wheat  in 
stalk,  whicb  is  to  form  the  centerpiece  of 


WEEDS,  lots  of  'em;  GOOD  thing  for  your  Or 
chard.  Let  'em  grow  awhile.  Destroy  later  and 
get  immediate  benefit  from  the  "HUMUS.''  Our 
booklet  FREE,  tells  you  how.  Write  or  call 
Allison,  Ncff  &  Co. ,222  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Can 
The  Barest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takea 
the  place  or  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes      Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horiea 
Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  Bold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
lent  by  express,  charge*  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
TUB  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


FERTILIZER^ 

The  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  on  the  Market. 

Write  Us  for  Prices  and  Illustrated  Pamphlet.      WB  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

FRESNO  Fertilizer  Works.  Geo.  C.  Roedlngr,  Prop..  Fresno,  Cal. 

$50.0°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OTJR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  trme  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  $25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  850.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21V4  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  G.  WILLAKD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
■it..  St.  T.nnls.  Mo.    Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 
330  MARKET  STREET,    -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal oities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONd  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

California's  Yellow  Poppy. 

In  meadows  green,  in  forest  glade, 
By  the  wayside,  in  sun  or  shade, 
Scattered  by  Nature's  lavish  hand 
In  wild  profusion  o'er  the  land, 
Or.  planted  in  the  garden  bed. 
The  yellow  poppy  lifts  its  head, 
And  shares  with  blooms  of  varied  hue 
The  shower,  the  sunshine  and  the  dew. 

As  evening  shadows  veil  from  sight 
The  rays  that  make  all  Nature  bright, 
And  darkness  falls  upon  the  earth, — 
As  darkness  rested  on  its  birth — 
And  chilling  winds  or  pelting  rain 
Threaten  to  make  its  beauty  vain, 
Instinctively  it  folds  its  leaves 
And  bids  defiance  to  the  breeze. 

Then  when  the  perils  of  the  night 
Vanish  before  the  morning  light, 
And  clouds  disperse  and  melt  away  : 
When  Sol  pours  down  intenser  ray 
And  gentle  zephyrs  fan  the  air. 
And  bees  and  butterflies  are  there, 
Its  silken  leaves  again  unfold, 
Gleaming  as  bright  as  burnished  gold. 

So  may  we  learn,  by  Nature  taught, 
To  guard  against  the  evils  wrought 
By  dark  temptation,  tierce  self-will, 
And  close  each  avenue  of  ill. 
Then,   when    the  now-born  day  has 
dawned, 

And  darkness  is  to  light  transformed, 
And  self-will  yields  to  higher  power, 
Hearts  open,  as  the  opening  flower. 

— S.  L.  I'enryn. 


Rosa  of  Tannenburg. 

In  a  great  stone  castle  in  the  midst 
of  the  deep  pine  forests  of  Germany, 
there  lived,  a  great  many  years  ago, 
the  knight  of  Tannenburg  and  his 
daughter  Rosa.  It  was  in  the  days 
when  the  lawless  nobles  of  the  country 
were  constantly  quarreling  with  one 
another,  each  burning  his  neighbor's 
grain  and  stealing  his  cattle  while  the 
owner  was  fighting  in  distant  wars. 

The  castle  of  Tannenburg  was  like 
all  castles  of  that  time,  strongly  forti- 
fied and  surrounded  by  high  walls  and 
a  deep  moat.  In  an  upper  room,  one 
warm  summer  day,  Rosa  and  her 
father  sat  together.  The  knight  had 
just  come  home  from  the  wars,  badly 
wounded,  and  Rosa,  a  fair-haired  girl 
of  seventeen,  sat  by  him  working  over 
her  gaylv  colored  tapestry. 

"Father,"  she  said.  "Tell  me  the 
story  of  how  you  got  the  chain  round 
your  neck." 

Rosa  had  heard  the  story  a  hundred 
times  before  now,  but  she  never  tired  of 
hearing  it  any  more  than  the  old  knight 
of  telling  it. 

"When  I  was  a  page  at  court,"  be- 
gan the  knight,  stroking  his  long  gray 
beard,  "  a  great  tournament  was  given 
in  honor  of  a  French  prince  who  came 
to  visit  our  Emperor.  There  I  saw  your 
mother  for  the  first  time,  and  so  lovely 
was  she  that  she  was  elected  to  be  the 
queen  of  beauty,  and  was  to  give  the 
prize,  a  golden  chain,  to  the  victor.  I 
loved  her  from  the  moment  I  saw  her, 
and  her  beauty  gave  me  such  strength 
and  daring  that  I  came  out  first  in  the 
games,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the 


^^"E  BUY  lamp-chimneys 
by  the  dozen  ;  they  go 
on  snapping  and  popping  and 
flying  in  pieces ;  and  we  go 
on  buying  the  very  same 
chimneys  year  after  year. 
Our  dealer  is  willing-  to  sell 

O 

us  a  chimney  a  week  for  every 
lamp  we  burn. 

Macbeth's  "pearl  top  "and 
"pearl  glass"  do  not  break 
from  heat ;  they  are  made  of 
tough  glass.    Try  them. 

Our  "  Index "  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
fir.ip  r  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
th»-  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREIJ  to  any  one  who  writts  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


young  Baron  of  Odenwald,  who  op- 
posed me  fiercely  in  the  tourney.  He 
was,  like  myself,  a  suitor  for  the  hand 
of  the  queen  of  beauty,  and  when  I 
finally  won  her  for  my  bride  he  swore 
that  he  would  have  his  revenge  on  me." 

"  But,"  interrupted  Rosa,  "his  castle 
is  only  fifteen  miles  from  us,  and  he  has 
done  us  no  harm  yet." 

"Yes,"  answered  her  father,  "that 
was  many  years  ago,  and  he  has  now  a 
young  wife  and  two  children,  but  he 
still  hates  me  bitterly  and  " 

A  loud  clamor  in  the  courtyard  inter- 
rupted the  story,  and,  on  looking  out  of 
the  window,  to  their  consternation  they 
saw  the  very  man  they  were  speaking 
of,  the  Baron  of  Odenwald,  and  his 
soldiers  marching  up  to  the  castle 
doors.  The  knight's  soldiers  were  still 
at  the  wars  and  the  few  old  men  left  to 
guard  the  castle  had  been  easily  over- 
powered by  the  fierce  baron. 

Rosa  screamed  with  terror.  She 
heard  the  tramp  of  armed  feet  coming 
up  the  stairs.  In  came  the  haughty 
Baron  of  Odenwald  and  ordered  his 
men  to  bind  and  carry  off  the  wounded 
and  helpless  Knight  of  Tannenburg. 
In  vain  were  Rosa's  tears  and  prayers. 
The  unfortunate  knight  was  hurried 
off,  Rosa  turned  out  of  the  castle, 
which  was  looted  and  then  locked  up, 
and  the  poor  girl  left  weeping  and  dis- 
consolate. 

All  night  she  wandered  through  the 
dark  pine  forest  until  she  came  to  a 
charcoal-burner's  hut,  where  she  was 
taken  in  and  kindly  treated.  Days 
passed  by  and  Rosa  longed  to  see  her 
father  once  more,  and  perhaps  help 
him  to  escape.  Accordingly,  one  day 
she  stained  her  face  with  brownberry 
juice,  changed  her  own  pretty  dress 
for  a  peasant's  coarse  cotton  gown, 
and  with  a  large  basket  of  mushrooms 
on  her  arm  started  off  for  the  castle  of 
Odenwald. 

The  sentinel,  seeing  only  a  harmless 
little  peasant  girl,  let  her  pass  over  the 
drawbridge  and  through  the  castle 
gates.  She  walked  up  to  the  porter's 
lodge,  where  the  porter's  wife  stood  in 
the  doorway  scolding  her  children.  The 
Baron  of  Odenwald  was  extremely  fond 
of  mushrooms,  and  the  basketful  was 
soon  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  porter's 
wife. 

"Will  you  not  stay  with  me  and  help 
me  look  after  the  children  and  cook  the 
food  for  the  prisoners?"  she  asked  after 
a  few  moment's  chat  with  Rosa.  "I 
need  a  young,  strong  girl  like  you  and 
will  give  you  a  new 'dress  every  year  if 
you  will  stay." 

Kosa  accepted  tins  offer  eagerly,  and 
her  duties,  none  too  light,  began  that 
very  day.  She  had  to  light  the  fire  in 
the  morning,  dress  the  children,  help 
the  porter's  wife  cook  the  most  un- 
savory sou])  for  the  prisoners  of  the 
castle  and  do  many  other  things.  One 
day  the  porter  came  to  his  wife  and 
told  her  that  he  was  obliged  to  go 
away  with  the  baron  for  some  days 
and  that  she  would  have  to  take  the 
prisoners'  food  to  them,  besides  cook- 
ing it. 

"No,  indeed,"  replied  his  wife, 
promptly,  "there  are  murderers  and 
thieves  in  those  cells  and  I  will  not  go 
near  them." 

"Let  me  go,"  begged  Rosa.  "  I  will 
do  it  for  you." 

"Very  well,'"  said  the  porter,  rather 
suprised  at  her  request,  "come  with 
me  and  I  will  show  you  how  to  unlock 
the  doors." 

Together  they  went  down  a  winding 
flight  of  stone  steps,  opened  a  door 
heavily  bolted  and  barred,  and  down 
a  long,  dark  corridor,  dimly  lighted  by 
the  porter's  lantern.  On  one  side  were 
small  stone  cells  behind  whose  iron  grat- 
ings wild,  cruel  faces  gleamed  in  the 
light  of  the  passing  lantern.  Hideous 
oaths  and  fearful  laughter  followed 
them,  and  Rosa  shrank,  frightened,  to 
the  porter's  side. 

"Do  not  fear  them,"  he  said,  "they 
cannot  possibly  escape.  This  man, 
however,  is  good  and  gentle,  and  you 
can  go  right  into  his  cell."  He  stopped 
in  front  of  one  of  the  gratings  and  held 
up  his  lantern.  Rosa's  heart  beat  fast 
and  loud.  There,  on  a  wretched  heap 
of  straw,  lay  her  father,  asleep,  pale 
and  emaciated.  She  longed  to  call  him, 
but  remembered  she  must  be  silent  be- 
fore the  porter,  and  they  left  him  sleep- 


ing and  walked  back  through  the  long 
corridor,  bolting  the  heavy  door  behind 
them. 

The  next  day  Rosa  took  into  the 
prison  the  bowls  of  unappetizing  soup, 
pushed  one  under  every  grating  and 
finally  came  to  her  father's  cell.  Un- 
locking his  door  she  rushed  in  and  knelt 
by  the  sick  man's  side.  "Father! 
father!"  she  cried.  "Rosa!"  exclaimed 
the  knight,  recognizing  his  daughter  in 
spite  of  the  brown  stain  and  rough 
dress.  He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  to- 
gether they  wept  over  their  terrible 
misfortune.  Then  Rosa  told  her  father 
all  her  adventures  since  he  had  been 
carried  off.  until  the  sound  of  the  great 
bell  of  the  castle  coming  dim  and  muf- 
fled through  the  thick  dungeon  walls 
warned  her  that  it  was  time  to  go  back 
to  the  porter's  wife. 

Twice  every  clay  Rosa  brought  food 
to  the  prisoners  and  thus  saw  her 
father.  Escape,  however,  was  not  pos- 
sible. The  walls  were  too  well  guarded, 
and  as  the  days  slipped  by  the  poor 
knight  grew  worse  and  Rosa  despaired. 

One  morning  the  castle  was  tilled 
with  noise  and  busy  movement.  The 
news  that  the  baron  was  to  return  that 
evening  with  a  large  company  of  guests 
Hew  from  mouth  to  mouth.  So  excited 
were  they  all  that  the  nursemaid  for- 
got her  precious  charges,  the  baron's 
two  little  sons,  who  were  playing  in 
the  courtyard,  while  she  gossiped  with 
the  scullery  maid  over  the  coming 
event. 

A  bright  blue  and  yellow  butterfly 
flew  across  the  yard,  and  away  went 
the  two  children  after  it.  The  butterfly 
settled  for  a  moment  on  the  edge  of  the 
bucket  dangling  over  the  well.  The 
eldest  of  the  children  clambered  up, 
stretched  out  his  little  hand  to  reach 
the  gay  plaything,  lost  his  balance  and 
fell  in.  The  baroness  at  the  window 
saw  and  fainted  at  the  sight.  Men  and 
maids  rushed  up.  and  among  them  Rosa. 
Down  into  the  dismal  depth  of  the  well 
they  peered  and  saw  that  the  little  fel- 
low's coat  had  caught  on  a  sharp  stone 
projecting  half  way  down  the  well. 
Rosa  saw  that  the  coat  was  already  be- 
ginning to  tear;  that  there  was  no  time 
to  be  lost,  and  jumping  into  the  bucket 
told  the  men  to  let  her  down  gently  till 
she  reached  the  boy.  Soon  the  child 
was  safe  in  her  arms  and  the  bucket 
with  its  occupants  carefully  brought  up 
to  the  mouth  of  the  well. 

It  was  not  many  hours  after  that  the 
Baron  of  Odenwald,  sitting  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  castle  with  his  guests,  heard 
the  story  of  his  son's  narrow  escape 
from  death  and  of  Rosa's  plucky  act. 

"  Bring  the  girl  here!"  he  commanded, 
and  Rosa  was  brought  in.  her  rough 
peasant  dress  contrasting  with  the  gay 
costumes  of  the  knights  and  ladies  in 
the  hall. 

"Girl,"  said  the  baron,  "you  saved 
my  son's  life.  Ask  what  you  will  of  me 
and  I  will  give  it  to  you." 

"Baron  of  Odenwald,"  answered 
Rosa,  boldly,  "  there  is  one  favor  I  will 


Jfundreds 
of  thousands 

of  people  are  enthusiastic 
readers  of 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 

AND 

The  Saturday  Evening:  Post 

And  hundreds  of  thousands 
more  are,  undoubtedly,  very 
nearly  ou  the  point  of  sub- 
scribing to  one  or  both  of  these 
high-class  periodicals. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  easy  to 
secure  subscriptions  to  them. 
It  does  uot  require  much  talk. 
Sometimes  only  a  request  and 
sometimes  a  few  words  of 
argument. 

We  want  reliable  agents  in 
every  town. 

Large  commissions.  Large  rebates 
for  clubs.  And,  in  addition,  at  the 
end  of  the  season  $18,000  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  764  most  suc- 
cessful agents. 

Write  now  for  particulars. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia. 


ask  of  you.  Give  up  your  prisoner,  the 
Knight  of  Tannenburg,  to  me." 

"No,  no!  Not  that!"  frowned  the 
baron. 

A  murmur  went  around  the  hall  from 
the  guests — "Your  word!"  Your 
honor!" — and  the  baron  turned  pale 
with  chagrin  and  rage.  By  his  order 
the  wounded  knight  was  brought  up 
from  the  dungeon.  Astonished  and  al- 
most blinded  by  the  bright  light  he 
gazed  around  him,  whilst  Rosa  quietly 
put  her  hand  in  his. 

"My  daughter,  what  does  this  mean?" 
he  said. 

"His  daughter,"  murmured  the 
guests  once  more. 

The  whole  story  then  came  out,  a  re- 
conciliation was  effected  between  the 
knight  and  the  baron  and  the  property 
of  the  former  restored  to  him. 

Some  days  later  Rosa  and  her  father 
sat  together  in  an  upper  chamber  of 
the  castle,  the  knight  with  the  glow 
of  returning  health  on  his  face,  Rosa 
in  a  prettiy  little  silk  gown  and  the 
brownberry  stain  completely  disap- 
peared. 

"  Father,"  said  Rosa,  "  this  is  a  happy 
ending  after  all  to  the  story  of  the 
golden  chain." 

"Yes,  dear,"  answered  her  father, 
' '  I  began  the  story,  but  it  was  my 
brave  little  daughter  who  brought  it  to 
this  happy  termination." 


The  Future  of 

Children 

A  child's  life  may  be 
blighted  by  the  diseases  of 
youth,  such  as  Rickets, 
which  is  characterized  by 
weak  bones  or  crooked 
spine,  and  inability  to  stand 
or  walk  steadily,  or  Maras- 
mus, that  wasting  disease 
characterized  by  paleness 
and  emaciation,  or  Scrofula, 
a  constitutional  disease  of 
the  glands  and  neck. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

of  pure  Cod-Liver  Oil  with  Hypo- 
phosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda  will 
prevent  and  cure  these  diseases. 
It  supplies  just  the  material  needed 
to  form  strong  bones,  rich  red 
blood  and  solid  flesh.  It  will  also 
reach  the  infant  through  the  moth- 
er's milk,  and  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  both. 

At  all  drucirists ;  50c.  and  $1.00 
SCOTT  &  BOW  N  E,  Chemists,  New  York. 


THE  OPEN  DOOR  POLICY 

pounds  all  rlk'bt,  but  the  open  field  had  better  have 
Pane  Fence  around  It,  with  one  or  two  Page  Gates. 
PAfii:  WOVK>  WlltK  FKNCKCOi  AIIKIAX,  MICH. 


Monarch  Urubber  and  Stump  Poller. 
HOOKER    <Sr  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  Street  San  Francisco. 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  Id  lots  to  suit  by 

el;dorado  linseed  oil  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  8t.,  Ban  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Main  1IW. 
Blake,    JVloiritt   dfc  Town*. 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  Pint  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cel. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  MoFALL  &  OO  Portland.  Or 

Large  llluatrated  catalogue  of  hundreds  of  styles 
of  rifles  and  pistols  we  make  sent  for  3c  stamp. 
J.  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Co.,  Chlcopee  Falls,  Msbb. 
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Washing  Bedding. 

Every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
keep  the  different  kinds  of  bedding 
clean,  as  it  is  no  light  task  to  wash 
these  heavy  articles  when  they  become 
too  soiled  for  further  use.  If  a  strip 
of  cheese  cloth  is  basted  across  the 
upper  end  of  blankets  and  comfortables 
where  they  come  next  to  the  face,  they 
will  be  kept  clean  much  longer  and  the 
covering  may  easily  be  removed  and 
washed.  Comfortables'  that  are  tied 
with  yarn  are  easily  ripped  up  when 
they  are  soiled,  but  do  not  attempt  to 
wash  the  cotton,  as  it  does  not  pay. 
Wash  the  outside  and  use  fresh  new 
cotton.  Quilts  should  be  washed 
quickly  in  tepid  suds.  If  allowed  to 
lay  in  the  water  some  of  the  colors  are 
sure  to  run.  They  must  be  rinsed 
thoroughly  through  two  or  three 
waters,  and,  if  desired,  a  little  cooked 
starch  may  be  added  to  the  last  rinse 
water.  Dry  with  the  wrong  side  to 
the  sun  and  stretch  and  pull  occasion- 
ally, so  they  may  dry  smoothly.  Blan- 
kets are  never  so  pretty  after  they  are 
washed,  as  they  lose  that  dainty  fluffi- 
ness  that  made  them  at  first  so  beauti- 
ful. However,  they  must  be  washed 
when  they  are  soiled,  for  the  finer  a 
wool  blanket  is  the  more  apt  it  is  to 
retain  disease  germs.  To  wash  blan- 
kets, prepare  an  abundance  of  hot 
suds  by  adding  a  tablespoonful  of  pearl- 
ine  to  every  pailful  of  water  used. 
After  shaking  the  blankets  free  of  lint, 
lay  them  in  the  suds  and  let  them  re- 
main for  about  an  hour.  Wash  one 
blanket  at  a  time,  move  back  and  forth 
and  cleanse  by  rubbing  with  the  hands. 
From  this  water  lay  them  in  a  second, 
prepared  exactly  like  the  first  and  of 
the  same  temperature.  Then  rinse 
through  two  waters  also  of  the  same 
temperature.  Drop  a  little  indigo  in 
the  last  water  if  the  blankets  are 
white.  Rinse  the  blankets  well  in  this 
and  wring  until  as  dry  as  possible. 
Stretch  a  strong  clothes  line  so  that 
the  blankets  may  catch  all  the  sunshine 
possible,  and  the  warmer  the  sun  the 
better  ;  so  select  a  sunshiny  day  for  the 
purpose,  that  they  may  dry  rapidly 
and  without  streaks.  White  woolen 
underwear  should  be  washed  in  the 
same  way  and  dried  in  the  house,  un- 
less it  can  be  dried  in  the  sunshine. 
The  secret  of  washing  blankets  is  to 
have  the  changes  of  water  of  the  same 
temperature.  Old  blankets  which  have 
suffered  much  from  varied  baths  of 
different  temperature  may  be  partially 
restored  if  washed  in  this  way,  though 
such  sometimes  need  more  than  one 
washing.  To  wash  a  pillow  tick,  shake 
the  feathers  into  one  end,  then  rip 
open  the  other  end  and  baste  a  flour 
sack  or  pillow  case  over  the  opening  in 
the  pillow  tick.  Shake  all  the  feathers 
into  the  sack  and  sew  up  the  end  be- 
fore removing  the  pillow  tick.  Wash 
the  tick  and  put  the.  feathers  back  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  they  were 
taken  out.  Feather  bed  ticks  may  be 
cleaned  in  the  same  manner  by  open- 
ing one  end  and  sewing  two  sheets 
together  to  receive  the  feathers 


Girls  of  Japan. 

The  girls  of  Japan  have  dolls'  furni- 
ture and  dishes,  and,  of  course,  dolls. 
They  have  dolls  that  walk  and  dance, 
dolls  that  put  on  a  mask  when  a  string 
is  pulled,  dolls  dressed  to  represent 
nobles,  ladies,  minstrels,  mythological 
and  historical  personages.  Dolls  are 
handed  down  for  generations,  and  in 
some  families  are  hundreds  of  them. 
They  never  seem  to  get  broken  or  worn 
out.  They  are  kept  for  show;  and, 
though  the  owners  play  with  them,  they 
do  not  dress  and  undress  them  and  take 
them  to  bed.  A  good  deal  of  the  time 
they  are  rolled  up  in  silk  *paper  and 
packed  away  in  a  trunk.  On  the  great 
festival  day  of  the  Japanese  girls — the 
feast  of  dolls — there  is  a  great  show  of 
dolls  and  toys,  and  it  is  the  event  of  the 
year  for  the  queer  little  black -eyed 
maidens.  The  feast  of  flags  is  the  boys' 
great  day;  and  they  have  banners, 
flags,  figures  of  warriors  and  great 
men,  swords,  and  other  toys  for  boys. 
But  the  finest  toy  of  Japan  —  as  no 
doubt  all  you  youngsters  will  agree — is 
carried  about  the  streets  by  a  man  or 


woman  for  any  child  to  play  with  who 
is  the  owner  of  the  hundredth  part  of  a 
cent,  or  one  "cash." 

This  is  a  small  charcoal  stove,  a  cop- 
per griddle,  spoons  and  cups,  and, 
above  all,  ready-made  batter  and  sauce. 
The  happy  child  who  hires  this  outfit 
can  sit  down  on  the  floor  and  cook  and 
eat  "griddle  cakes  "  to  its  heart's  con- 
tent.   Could  anything  be  nicer  ? 

The  Art  of  Seeing. 

We  may  see  coarsely  and  vaguely,  as 
most  people  do,  noting  only  masses  and 
unusual  appearances,  or  we  may  see 
finely  and  discriminatingly,  taking  in 
the  minute  and  specific.  In  a  collection 
of  stuffed  birds,  the  other  day,  I  ob- 
served that  a  wood-thrush  was  mounted 
as  in  the  act  of  song,  its  open  beak 
pointing  straight  to  the  zenith.  The 
taxidermist  had  not  seen  truly.  The 
thrush  sings  with  its  beak  but  slightly 
elevated.  Who  has  not  seen  a  red 
squirrel  or  a  gray  squirrel  running  up 
and  down  the  trunk  of  a  tree  ?  But 
probably  very  few  have  noticed  that 
the  position  of  the  hind  feet  is  the  re- 
verse in  the  one  case  from  what  it  is  in 
the  other.  In  descending  they  are  ex- 
tended to  the  rear,  the  toe-nails  hook- 
ing to  the  bark,  checking  and  control- 
ling the  fall.  In  most  pictures  the  feet 
are  shown  well  drawn  up  under  the 
body  in  both  cases.  People  who  dis- 
course pleasantly  and  accurately  about 
the  birds  and  flowers  and  external 
nature  generally  are  not,  therefore, 
good  observers.  In  their  walks  do  they 
see  anything  they  did  nut  come  out  to 
see  ?  Is  there  any  spontaneous  or  un- 
premeditated seeing  ?  Do  they  make 
discoveries  '!  Any  bird  or  creature  may 
be  hunted  down,  any  nest  discovered  if 
you  lay  siege  to  it;  but  to  find  what 
you  are  not  looking  for,  to  catch  the 
shy  winks  and  gestures  on  every  side, 
to  see  all  the  by-play  going  on  around 
you,  missing  no  significant  note  or 
movement,  penetrating  every  screen 
with  your  eye-beams — that  is  to  be  an 
observer;  that  is  to  have  "an  eye 
practiced  like  a  blind  man's  touch  " — 
a  touch  that  can  distinguish  a  while 
horse  from  a  black — a  detective  eye 
that  reads  the  faintest  signs.  When 
Thoreau  was  at  Cape  Cod  he|  noticed 
that  the  horses  there  had  ai  "certain 
muscle  in  their  hips  inordinately  de- 
veloped by  reason  of  the  insecure  foot- 
ing in  the  ever-yielding  sand.  Thoreau's 
vision  at  times  fitted  things  closely.  It' 
our  powers  of  observation  were  quick 
and  sure  enough,  no  doubt  we  should 
see  through  most  of  the  tricks  of  the 
sleight-of-hand  man.  He  fools  us  be- 
cause his  hand  is  more  dexterous  than 
our  eye.  He  captures  our  attention, 
and  then  commands  us  to  see  only  what 
he  wishes  us  to  see. — John  Burroughs 
in  Centurv. 


There  once  was  a  couple  of  bears, 

Who  were  eating  baked  apples  on  shares. 

When  apples  were  gone, 

They  ambled  alon»- 
In  search  (if  a  dish  of  baked  pears. 


«  Little  Light 

on  the  watch  subject  is  found  in  our  new  booklet, 
which  all  are  invited  to  send  for— free  of  cost. 

Elgin  Ruby  Jeweled 
Watches 

come  in  various  sizes,  yradet,  and  prices,  to  suit  every 
pocket.   Recognized  universally  as 
The  World's  Standard. 
Sold  by  jewelers  everywhere.    An  Etein  watch  always  has 
the  word  "Eljjin"  eneraved  on  the  works  -fully  guar- 
anteed. 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 
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BUtiDtNC  PAP£f? 


The  walls  of  a  house  are  built  for  protection.  If  the 
Sun  and  weather  open  up  the  sheathing,  the  rain  or  the 
air  will  get  in  and  cause  discomfort  and  doctor's  bills. 
To  prevent  this  the  architect  or  builder  uses  building 
paper.  There  are  many  kinds,  but  only  two  classes— the 
poor  and  the  good.  P  &  B  PAPER  is  good— the  best.  It 
is  very  strong,  odorless,  waterproof  and  airproof,  and 
will  not  rot.  Ask  your  dealer  for  samples,  or  write  us  for 
them.  We  are  the  makers. 

PARAFFINE 
F»rtIIST  CO., 
San  pr.'i n cl sco, 
11<5  Battery  St. 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

The  Patent  & 
Non  -  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  KO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
35  BEALE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


625    SIXTH  ST. 


«S  A\  IN  FRANCISCO. 


WATER  WILL  SAVE 

Your  Trees  and  Crops. 

JACKSON'S  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS, 

SINGLE  AND  COMPOUND,  BEST  ADAPTED  FOR  IRRIGATING. 

STEAM  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Jackson's  Patent  Balance  Vertical    We  Furnish  Complete  Pumping  Plants  with  Power,  and 

Pump  for  Deep  Pits  or  Wells.  Erect  Same. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Catalogue  Free, 
pedal  Introductory  Price. 


Strongest,  Best  and  Neatest 

HANDY WA60N 


Will  Couple  Out  to  Any 

Length. 
Front  Axle  with  Hounds. 
Any  Size   Wheels,  Any 

Width. 
Stzes.  Regular  28  and  34- 

Iwch.  4-Inch  Tire. 


MADE. 

All  Steel  Except  Tongue  and 
Coupling  Pole. 


LOG :  :  :  :  : 
FARM  : 
PLATFORM 


TRUCK. 


Weight,  not)  lbs. 
Will  Carry  4(l(l0-lb.  Load. 
Most  Profitable.  Truck  Marie, 
bath  tn 

Dealers  and  Farmers.  ^Bfc- 
W.  J.  ANDREWS,  Room  37,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Gen'l'Agt.  for  Coast  States. 

Manufactured  HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Havana,  111. 


ACME 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER 

crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  aerates  and  levels  all  soils,  for 
all  purposes  under  all  conditions.     Made  entirely  of  cast 
steel  and  wrought  iron,  they  are  indestructible.     They  are 
the  cheapest  and  best  riding  harrows  and  pulverizers  on 
m  earth.    Various  sizes,  for  various  uses,  3  to  13^  feet.  We 
f  mail  catalogue  and  booklet,  "An  Ideal  Harrow,  "  free. 

OpUT  Ml  TRIAI  TO  BE  RETURNED  AT  MY  EIPENSE  IF  HOT  ENTIRELY  SATISFACTORY.  I  deliver  free  on  board  at 
wtHI  WW  I  niHL  N„w  York,  ChieaRo.  Columbus,  Louisville,  Minneapolis.  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco,  &e. 

Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  Millington,  N.  J.    or    Chicago,  III. 

MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 


Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  3,  1900. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

Dec.  Slay. 

Wednesday   66  W   69Xfr'69& 

Thursday  65X®   69%(<-69% 

Friday    66  ®65K  69H@69X 

Saturday    67X(«65«  6fl*(»69X 

Monday  *  @    <§>  

Tuesday   — @   69'4@70W 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liver]"',. 1  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Mar.  May. 

Wednesday   5s  HXd      5s  11  Kd 

Thursday   5s  10»d      6s  10'sd 

Friday   5s  nKd      6s  lOXd 

Saturday   5s  11   d      5s  W%A 

Monday  *-s   d      -s   d 

Tuesday  5s  ll«d      5s  II  d 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Hoard  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May.  Dec  ,  1900. 

Thursday   1  OS**!  04Ji      1  f»%0:  

Friday   1  05X<ml  05*  &  

Saturday   '"  (a  

Monday  *  @  <■"  

Tuesday   1  05XWI  15*      1  10J4@1  0»X 

Wednesday   1  05'4@1  05*      1  111  @1  09X 

•Holiday. 

WHEAT. 

While  there  is  a  little  hotter  tone  to  the 
wheat  market  than  a  week  ago,  quotable 
rates  have  not  boon  materially  changed. 
Trading  has  been  so  light  during  most  of 
the  week  that  there  has  been  little  or  no 
opportunity  to  thoroughly  test  valuos. 
Decreased  sleeks  in  Kngland  and  increased 
famine  in  India  are  set  forth  as  the  bullish 
(actors  for  the  time  being.  Recent  re- 
ports from  Australia  write  disoouragingly 
of  the  bad  effects  of  drouth  the  past  win- 
ter in  that  part  of  the  globe.  In  the 
speculative  markets  Chicago  shows  an  ad- 
vance of  about  lc  per  bushel  for  the  week, 
Liverpool  is  about  lc  por  cental  firmer, 
while  San  Francisco  is  fractionally  higher 
for  May  and  Dec. 

The  shipments  of  wheat  and  its  equiva- 
lent in  Hour  were  as  follows  for  six  months 
ended  January  1: 

1899,  etls.  1898,  ctls.  1897,  ctls. 
Wheat...  2,381,748  989,201  6,821,392 
Flour   2,190,825    1,218,638  1,260,678 

Totals  .4,572,573  2,208,839  8.682,070 
During  the  first  six  months  of  tho  cur- 
rent cereal  year  54  cargoes  of  wheat  and 
flour  were  'shipped  from  San  Francisco, 
aggregating  163,360  tons.  Available  stocks 
for  export  remaining  in  .State  on  Jan.  1st 
are  estimated  at  595,753  tons.  Receipts 
from  Oregon  and  other  outside  sources 
from  July  1st  to  Jan  1st  were  110,748  cen- 
tals wheat,  178,812  barrels  flour— total  in 
wheal  and  Hour.  1147.1*4  centals.  Amount 
reported  on  hand  July  1st  was  2, 424. .'148 
centals.  Deducting  the  old  wheat  carried 
over,  also  the  imports  from  July  to  Jan., 
and  -allowing  7,000,000  centals  for  home 
consumption  in  twelve  months,  with  the 
remaining  surplus  estimated  as  above,  give 
I!»,000.000  centals  for  t  he  <  'alifornia  crop 
of  1899,  or  an  exportable  surplus  from  said 
crop  of  12,000,000  centals. 

Centals. 

On  hand  July  1st   2,424,348 

Surplus  of  crop  ISil'.t  estimated  12,000,000 
Rec'd  from  outsido  State — wheat  110,748 
Rec*d  from  outside  Static — flour      ti47. 184 


15,182,280 

Exports  for  six  months   3,267,216 

Balance  11,915,064 

Or  595.753  short  tons.  There  were  ships 
here  on  the  1st  sufficient  to  carry  45,000 
tons,  and  tho  vessels  on  the  way  to  this 
port  represented  a  carrying  capacity  of 
300,000  tons.  This  is  about  80  ships  less 
than  required  to  move  the  surplus  abovo 
shown.  The  exportable  surplus  will  be 
increased  to  the  extent  of  arrivals  from 
points  outside  State  during  balance  of  the 
season. 

CALL,  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  tho  options  named: 

May,  1!HK),  delivery,  $1.04ij(n  l.o5|. 

December,  1900,  delivery,  $1.09|@1.10J. 

Wodnesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
CaD  Board,'  May,  1900,  wheat  sold  at 
$1.05i@1.05i;  December,  1900,  $1.10@1.09|. 

California  Milling  t  05 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   95  @  •.»?'  . 

Oregon  Valley   92H@1  00 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   90  (&1  02* 

Walla  Walla  Club   80  «oI  00 

OB  qualities  wheat   75  @  90 


LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  Dec.  1st  and  Jan.  1st: 


Tons- 
Wheat 
Barley  . . 
Oats .... 
Corn  . . . 


Dec.  1st, 

.231).  004 

.    -;,.!,,.  | 

5.1.72 

35 


Jan.  1st. 
*219,<)8!1 
t68,4!>7 
6,155 
491 


♦Including  147,721  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
70,ti48  tons  at  Stockton. 

t  Including  29,114  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
2.'(,403  tons  at  Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  1st  inst.  show  a  decrease  of  16,015 
tons  for  the  month  of  December.  A  year 
ago  there  were  103,830  tons  whoat  in  Call 
Board  warehouses. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  whoat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1898-99.  1899-19110. 

Liv.  quotations            -s — d<a-s— d  6s2!4d@-8— d 

Freight  rates                33yr<>'258  35Hfr»36Hs 

Local  market             9  llfco  1  Wi  W  95(«  1  00 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

There  is  no  change  for  the  better  to 
record  in  the  flour  market,  and  none  likely 
to  be  experienced  in  the  near  future. 
Trade  is  slow,  both  on  foreign  and  local 
account.  Values  aro  without  quotable 
change,  but  it  is  the  exception  where 
transfers  of  noteworthy  magnitude  are 
effected  at  full  current  rates  or  anything 
near  thereto. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  92  40C«>2  60 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  6Sf*8  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  O0cji3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35w3  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60®  3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  JO 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers"  extra   3  (XKn.3  40 

BARLEY. 

Market  has  been  exceedingly  quiet  most 
of  tho  time  since  last  review,  with  absence 
of  firmness  fully  as  prominent  a  feature  as 
previously  noted.  Neither  shippers  nor 
buyers  on  local  account  care  to  operate 
freely,  and  when  they  did  inspect  offer- 
ings, it  was  tho  exception  when  they  could 
be  in, luce, I  to  pay  full  current  quotations. 
The  speculative  market  showed  much  the 
same,  inactive  condition  as  the  market  for 
actual  and  immediate  deliveries.  Fluctua- 
tions in  Call  Board  prices  wore  of  small 
dimensions. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   75   «i  80 

Feed,  fair  to  good   55  la  70 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   874®  9V/t 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  00  ®i  tt?>/, 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week 
ranged  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

Seller,  1900,  new,  @A — . 

May,  1!»00,  delivery,  72®-- e. 

December,  1900,  delivery,  — @ — c. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
the  (.'all  Board,  May',  1!MX),  food  sold  at  72c. 

OATS. 

The  market  is  tolerably  well  stocked 
with  common  to  medium  grades,  and  tho 
tendency  of  prices  on  these  descriptions  in 
favor  of  the  buying  interest,  although 
q  notable  rates  are  without  appreciable  re- 
duction. Choice  to  select  milling  and  feed 
oats  are  not  plentiful,  and  are  commanding 
relatively  firmer  figures  than  the  lower 
grades.  In  seed  oats  there  is  little  doing, 
demand  on  this  account  having  been  about 
satisfied  for  the  season. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  25  a  — 

White,  good  to  choice   1  15  @1  22!4 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  07'/J®l  12H 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  10  @I  20 

Milling   1  15  ®1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  20  (oil  30 

Black  Russian   90  ®1  02V4 

Red   95  @1  20 

CORN. 

Stocks  of  this  cereal  are  far  from  heavy 
at  present  in  this  center,  but  market  is  a 
little  better  supplied  than  it  has  been  for 
some  weeks  past.  While  the  market  does 
not  show  any  special  strength  for  large 
corn,  either  White  or  Yellow,  the  im- 
pression  is  pretty  generally  entertained 
that  values  will  not  go  materially  lower 
for  some  time,  if  at  all  this  season.  Small 
Yellow  is  in  such  light  supply  as  to  be 
hardly  quotable. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  05   @1  10 

Large  Yellow   1  05   (nil  10 

Small  Yellow   1  40  ®1  60 

Eastern  Mixed   1  OiV,®l  07J4 

RYE. 

Tho  little  business  doing  is  within  range 
of  former  quotations,  the  market  showing 
steadiness. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  02V,(S,\  VI7% 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Market  is  so  inactive  that  only  nominal 
quotations  are  possible.    There  is  scarcely 


any  offering  and  very  little  in  tho  hands 
of  local  millers. 

Good  to  choice   2  00  ®2  10 

SUverskin   —  @  — 

BEANS. 

The  customary  midwinter  holiday  dull- 
ness is  still  ruling  in  the  bean  market,  and 
it  would  not  be  surprising  to  have  prac- 
tically same  conditions  continue  to  exist 
for  several  weeks  yet.  In  the  meantime 
it  is  not  likely  that  values  for  desirable 
qualities  of  any  variety  will  change  ma- 
terially. There  is  no  occasion  for  holders 
of  choice  to  select  beans  being  uneasy. 
All  supplies  of  abovo  description  are  likely 
to  be  needed  before  the  season  ends.  Only 
on  seriously  damaged  beans  is  the  market 
weak,  with  prices  so  irregular  and  un- 
settled as  to  be  unquotable. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lt»s   2  75  ft  3  00 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  75  (82  90 

Lady  Washington   2  25  ®2  40 

Butter,  small   3  75  04  00 

Butter,  large     @  

Pinks   2  50  frr>2  75 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  25  ®3  50 

Reds   3  75  la  4  00 

Red  Kidneys   3  00  @3  50 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   4  85  <§>5  00 

Black-eye  Beans   4  50  Ic4  75 

Horse  I  leans     ®  

Uarbanzos,  large   2  50  @2  75 

Uarbanzos,  small   2  00  us  25 

Mail  advices  of  late  date  from  New  York 
City  give  the  following  resume  of  the  bean 
trade,  prices  quoted  being  perfiO-ft  bushel: 

"Trade  has  been  exceedingly  quiet  again 
this  week,  but  domestic  stock  has  come 
forward  very  slowly  and  the  market  has 
undergone  no  change  of  moment.  A  lot 
of  500  bags  of  foreign  Marrow  arrived 
early  in  the  week  and  these  were  soon  sold 
to  West  Indian  exporters,  the  price  in 
bond  being  less  than  domestic  goods  could 
be  bought  at.  This  has  seriously  inter- 
fered with  the  shipping  of  State  beans. 
Home  wants  are  still  quite  small  and  will 
continue  so  until  after  the  opening  of  the 
new  year.  Holders  are  generally  unwilling 
to  accept  less  than  $2.20  for  choice  old  or 
$2.15  for  best  new.  Medium  in  light  sup- 
ply, and  while  the  jobbing  business  is  at 
$2  it  would  be  difficult  to  buy  many  at 
that.  Pea  ruling  quiet  at  $2  for  barrels, 
and  a  few  bags  have  also  brought  that 
price;  carlots  have  been  offering  2W"5c 
less.  The  advices  from  the  interior  are  of 
such  a  character  as  to  make  a  generally 
confident  holding  of  these  goods.  The 
steamer  Styria  arrived  from  Fiume  with 
7800  bags  beans,  mostly  Pea  and  Medium: 
only  a  few  have  been  sold  as  yet,  and  it 
looks  as  if  much  of  the  stock  would  go  into 
store.  Exporters  took  close  to  400  bbls. 
Red  Kidney,  but  trade  had  been  so  dull 
previously  that  holders  were  rather 
anxious  sellers  and  the  orders  were  filled 
mainly  at  $2.27i;  some  choice  lots  can  now 
be  bought  on  the  market  at  $2.25.  White 
Kidney  ruling  firm  because  of  light  stocks. 
Yellow  Eye  strong  and  some  lots  held 
higher  than  we  quote.  Not  much  interest 
in  Turtle  Soup.  California  Lima  remain 
very  quiet  and  no  more  than  steady  at 
$3.300  3.35.  Dutch  Giants  arc  affecting 
the  trade  in  domestic  stock;  Green  and 
Scotch  peas  slow." 

DRIED  PEAS. 

No  changes  have  developed  in  the  mar- 
ket for  Dried  Peas  since  last  review.  Both 
kinds  quoted  are  in  light  stock,  with  choice 
in  good  request  at  prevailing  rates,  espe- 
cially Niles  peas. 

Green  Peas,  California  2  10  (a>3  25 

Niles  Peas   2  10  @2  35 

WOOL. 

Thoro  is  not  much  trading  at  present, 
never  is  at  this  time  of  year,  but  consider- 
able wool  of  previous  purchases  is  moving 
Eastward,  mainly  over  Canadian  Pacific. 
Market  continues  firm  in  tone.  A  careful 
and  thorough  canvass  of  stocks  in  this 
center  on  the  1st  inst.  made  the  following 
showing : 

GREASE  WOOL  ON  HAND  JAN.  1. 

Lbs. 

California  Spring   375,000 

California  Fall  3,200,000 

Oregon  1,660,000 

Territory   360,000 

Pulled   550,000 

Total  grease  wool  6,135,000 

Scoured  wool   530,000 


Total  scoured  and  in  grease. 6, 666, 000 
Stocks  remaining  in  interior  are  esti- 
mated at  200, 01 Ml  lbs.  Spring  and  800.(100 
lbs.  Fall;  total  interior,  1,000,000  lbs. 
Total  in  State,  calculating  scoured  on  a 
grease  basis,  9,125,000  lbs. 

SPRING. 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  13  @16 

Oragon  Eastern,  fair  to  good  11  («  13 

Oregon  Valley  17  Co>20 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  16  @174 

Middle  Counties,  defective   9  «.  12 

Northern,  free  11  @14 

Northern,  defective   9  @ll 

Southern  Mountain   9  ®U 


San  Joaquin  Plains   — ®— 

San  Joaquin  Lamb   — @— 

HOPS. 

Offerings  aro  mainly  fair  to  medium 
grades,  and  for  those  descriptions  there  is 
virtually  no  demand,  although  values  are 
decidedly  low  and  at  levels  affording  no 
profit  to  the  producer.  The  only  inquiry 
which  exists  is  for  a  choice  to  fancy  hop, 
these  being  in  rather  light  supply,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe.  But  despite 
the  fact  of  there  being  no  supplies  of  fancy 
grades,  they  fail  to  command  as  much  as 
would  be  reasonably  oxpectod  for  medium 
qualities  on  a  hoalthy  market. 
Good  to  choice,  1899  crop   6  ®  9 

The  following  information  concerning 
hops  comes  through  by  recent  mail  from  a 
New  York  authority: 

"  Advices  from  the  interior  of  this  State 
have  indicated  a  fair  amount  of  business, 
and  the  apparently  lower  range  of  values 
has  been  duo  to  the  fact  that  few  really 
choice  lots  remain  in  growers'  hands. 
Some  of  tho  lower  grades  have  been  selling 
at  a  little  more  money  than  was  obtain- 
able a  week  or  two  ago.  Quite  a  quantity 
of  stock  has  also  changed  hands  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  bulk  of  the  best  hops 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  been 
picked  up,  and  this  is  likely  to  work  some- 
what against  the  export  trade,  as  the  pre- 
ponderance of  stock  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water  is  of  the  medium  and  low  grades 
and  England  wants  more  fine  goods.  The 
exports  the  past  week  are  the  heaviest  of 
the  season,  and  they  include  some  consign- 
ments from  the  Pacific  coast.  There  has 
been  a  little  more  trading  between  local 
dealers,  and  brewers  have  shown  consider- 
able interest.  Recent  transactions  have 
necessitated  somo  revision  of  quotations, 
and  our  figures  now  represent  as  nearly  as 
may  bo  the  trading  basis.  There  is  a  wide 
range  in  qualities,  hence  an  unusually  wide 
range  in  values.  The  weakness  in  values 
that  has  l>een  noted  tho  past  few  weeks 
has  not  been  so  much  in  choice  grades  as 
in  the  common,  medium  and  prime  qual- 
ities." 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Dullness  has  been  the  leading  feature  of 
the  hay  market  tho  past  week,  rainy 
weather  and  holiday  observances  inter- 
fering with  business  much  of  the  time.  It 
is  doubtful  if  there  would  have  been  much 
more  business  done  with  fair  weather  all 
the  week  and  an  absence  of  holidays. 
Buyers  are  proceeding  as  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously as  if  there  was  a  superabundance 
of  hay  for  all  time  to  come.  Prices  re- 
main quotahly  as  last  quoted.  Straw  is 
not  in  heavy  receipt;  but  there  is  more 
than  enough  arriving  for  tho  immediate 
limited  demand. 

Wheat   7  00®  9  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   7  n«a  9  00 

Oat   6  50®  8  50 

Barley   6  008  1  00 

Alfalfa   5  0  in  7  00 

Timothy  *    <"  

Compressed   7  00o  9  5<i 

Straw,  »  bale   30®  45 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Market  for  all  kinds  of  mill  feed  is  fully 
as  favorable  to  the  buying  and  consuming 
interest  as  previously  quoted,  with  pros- 
pects better  for  prices  receding  than  ad- 
vancing in  the  near  future. 

Bran,  *  ton   II  50f*l8  50 

Middlings   15  00e>  18  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   U  50®  14  00 

Barley,  Rolled   14  50®  15  50 

Cornmeal   23  50®24  00 

Cracked  Corn   24  60@25  00 

SEEDS. 

There  is  little  or  nothing  of  interest  to 
note  in  this  department,  and  not  likely  to 
be  any  special  change  in  this  respect  until 
the  opening  of  the  coming  season.  Values 
must  be  regarded  as  largely  nominal  in 
the  absence  of  any  special  inquiry  or  any 
supplies  of  noteworthy  magnitude. 

Per  ell. 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  25®3  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   4  J0(?4  75 

Flax   2  0?<&2  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3*®  4 

Rape  .".   2  @  3 

Hemp   4  ®  4% 

Timothy   4   ®  4% 

Alfalfa,  Utah   7  @9 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

Trading  is  of  a  slow  order  in  all  kinds  of 
Bags  and  Bagging,  as  is  almost  invariably 
the  case  at  the  case  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  The  market  throughout  shows  a 
healthy  tone,  however,  and  indications  arc 
that  there  will  be  considerable  business 
done  in  this  lino  the  coming  Spring  and 
Summer. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July  . .  6!<(a,— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot    6S4®— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot...  VA<<b— 

State  Prison  Bags,  »  100   — ®- 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs   -®32V4 

Wool  Sacks,  3%  lbs   —  @28K 

Fleece  Twine   7H®— 

Gunnies   — ®1«W 

Bean  Bags   4X®  6!i 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6H@  7J< 
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HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

The  Hide  market  has  shown  slight  ten- 
dency downward  in  values,  more  the  re- 
sult of  the  rather  poor  quality  of  the 
Hides  now  coming-  forward  than  lack  of 
inquiry  or  any  increase  in  the  volume  of 
supplies.  Pelts  are  selling  at  much  the 
same  prices  as  last  quoted,  recent  arrivals 
averaging  of  fair  volume.  Tallow  is  in 
moderate  request  at  quotably  unchanged 
rates. 

HONEY. 

Market  is  very  lightly  stocked  with  Ex- 
tracted of  desirable  grade,  and  is  firm  at 
the  quotations,  with  no  likelihood  of  sup- 
plies increasing  during  the  balance  of  the 
season.  Comb  honey  is  in  fair  supply, 
considering  it  has  to  depend  mainly  on 
local  custom,  but  values  for  same  remain 
steady. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7(4®  8 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   7  @  7lA 

Extracted,  Amber  5  @  5lA 

White  Comb,  1ft.  frames  UlA@\2Y, 

Amber  Comb   8  @10 

BEESWAX. 

Prices  remain  quotably  unchanged. 
More  than  is  offering  could  bo  readily 
placed  at  full  current  values. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  ft  lb  26  027 

Dark  24  @25 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Market  for  Beef  showed  less  activity  and 
was  slightly  easier  than  for  a  week  or  two 
preceding.  Veal  and  Lamb  did  not  arrive 
freely  and  ju  ices  for  them  remained  at  a 
rather  high  range.  The  Mutton  market 
was  barely  steady  at  last  quoted  values, 
with  demand  by  no  moans  brisk.  Hogs  of 
small  to  medium  size  continued  to  meet 
with  prompt  demand  at  ruling  rales. 
Large  Hogs  were  not  specially  sought 
after. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  lb          7  @  7!4 

Beef,  second  quality   6tf@  6% 

Beef,  third  quality   6  @  6'^ 

Mutton— ewes,  e^lStfc;  wethers    7  @  7>4 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   b%@  5% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5% 

Hogs,  large,  hard   5   @  5!<f 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   — ® — 

Hogs,  feeders   6  ®  h% 

Hogs,  country  dressed   f>%@  6 

Veal,  small,  ft  lt»   8  ©III 

Veal,  large,  ft  ft>   8  @  9 

Lamb,  spring,  ft  lh   8K@  9 

POULTRY. 

During  a,  great  part  of  the  week  there 
has  been  a  good  market  for  most,  kinds  of 
poultry,  with  no  excessive  stocks  of  good 
to  choice  fowls  of  any  description  except 
Turkeys,  and  the  excess  of  these  was  not 
great,  although  values  ruled  a  little  too 
high  in  the  early  part  of  the  week  for  re- 
tailers and  consumers  to  take  hold  freely. 
Young  Chickens  in  first-class  condition, 
more  particularly  Fryers  and  Broilers, 
brought  relatively  the  best  figures.  Mar- 
ket for  Young  Chickens  closed  strong. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  $  lh   15  @  17 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  ft  lh    U  @  15 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  ft  lh   14  @  15 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen   4  00  @5  00 

Roosters,  old   4  00  @4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  00  @5  50 

Fryers   5  00  @5  50 

Broilers,  large   4  50  @5  00 

Broilers,  small   3  50  <W4  00 

Ducks,  ft  dozen   4  50  @5  50 

Geese,  ft  pair   1  75  @2  00 

Goslings,  ft  pair   1  75  @2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  fi  dozen   100  @  

Pigeons,  young   2  50  ig,3  00 

BUTTER. 

The  market  is  both  firm  and  weak,  firm 
for  the  product  of  Northern  creameries, 
i.  e.,  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte,  especially 
the  most  favorite  marks,  owing  to  the  out- 
put from  that  quarter  being  on  the  de- 
crease, while  retailers  and  consumers  are 
slow  to  change  to  other  brands.  In  the 
dairy  section  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
San  Francisco  bay  the  production  is  on 
the  increase,  and  trouble  is  experienced  in 
securing  prompt  sale  for  all  this  butter. 
These  irregularities  are,  however,  a  yearly 
occurrence  and  will  soon  be  smoothed  out. 

Creamery,  extras,  ft  tb   25  <g— 

Creamery,  firsts   23  @24 

Creamery,  seconds   22  @23 

Dairy,  select   22H@W3^ 

Dairy,  seconds   18  (§-21 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @— 

Mixed  store   14  @16 

Creamery  in  tubs   18  @2l 

Pickled  Roll   —  @— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select   19  @22 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   16  @18 

CHEESE. 

The  market  for  this  commodity  re- 
mains in  healthy  shape,  particularly  for 
choice  to  select  now',  which  is  in  limited 
stock  and  is  certain  to  so  continue  for 
some  weoks  to  come.  Thoro  is  a  fair  sup- 
ply of  seasoned  cheese,  four  to  eight 
months  old,  but  it  is  not  being  crowded  to 
sale,  nor  aro  values  for  the  same  any  more 
favorable  to  buyers  than  lately  quoted. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   12  @— 

California,  good  to  choice   10V4@UM 

California,  fair  to  good   10  @11 


California  Cheddar   —  @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   10^@12H 

EGGS. 

Although  the  demand  was  less  active 
than  for  a  fortnight  or  more  preceding, 
which  is  invariably  the  case  just  after 
New  Year's,  there  was  no  special  accumu- 
lation of  stocks  of  fresh,  and  values  were 
maintained  at  a  higher  range  than  many 
expected  or  thought  possible.  While  the 
market  is  not  firm  and  demand  is  limited, 
no  very  serious  breaks  in  values  are  likely 
to  be  experienced  on  fresh  stock  for  sev- 
eral weeks  to  come.  Cold  storage  eggs 
are  still  in  fairly  liberal  supply,  but  are 
mostly  off  quality,  and  for  such  the  mar- 
ket is  very  weak. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  35  @37i4 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  32!4@35 

California,  good  to  choice  store   30  (3)32y1 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading          —  @ — 

Eastern,  cold  storage   17  @20 

VEGETABLES. 

Values  for  most  kinds  now  arriving 
have  kept  tolerably  close  to  figures  cur- 
rent at  date  of  last  review,  although 
changes  effected  in  prices  are  mainly  to 
lower  figures.  Aside  from  the  early  vege- 
tables coming  from  Los  Angeles  section, 
the  display  is  not  extensive  or  varied. 
Fair  average  prices  are  still  being  in  the 
main  realized  for  stock  from  the  southern 
part  of  the  State.  Onion  market  showed 
steadiness  for  good  to  choice  grades,  with 
no  heavy  spot  supplies  of  this  sort. 

Beans,  String,  ft  lb   2K@  4 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ft  100    50  ®  — 

Cauliflower,  ft  dozen   50  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  ft  lb    10  ®  15 

Garlic,  ft  lh   5  @  6 

Onions,  Yellow,  Cal.,  good  to  choice.  90  @1  25 

Onions,  Oregon,  ft  cental   1  00  @1  30 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,  ft  lb   2%©  3% 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ft  ft)   2  @  4 

Peppers,  Bell,  ft  large  box   —  @  — 

Rhubuarb,  ft  box   75  @1  00 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  ft  ton   —  @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  ft  box    75  ®1  CO 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ft  crate.  75  @l  00 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  ft  box   —  @  — 

POTATOES. 

No  changes  of  special  note  have  been 
developed  the  current  week  in  the  potato 
market.  Demand  is  lacking  for  choice  to 
select  Burbanks  at  full  current  rates,  sup- 
plies of  this  description  being  of  very 
moderate  volume.  Inferior  qualities  meet 
with  slow  sale  at  low  and  irregular  prices. 
Sweets  were  in  rather  light  request  and 
market  was  not  particularly  firm  at  quota- 
tions. 

Uurbanks,  River,  ft  cental    70  @  95 

Uurbanks,  Bay  counties,  ¥  ctl   —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   70  @1  10 

Burbanks,  Oregon   65  @1  10 

River  Reds   —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  ft  cental   —  @  — 

Early  Rose   85  @  95 

Garnet  Chile   90  @1  15 

Sweet  River,  ft  cental   —  @  — 

Sweet  Merced   1  35  @1  5ii 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

In  the  line  of  fresh  deciduous  fruits, 
there  has  been  little  trading  the  past 
week.  Tho  weather  most  of  the  time  was 
unfavorable,  and  offering's  presented  very 
little  variety.  Apples  were  the  only  tree 
fruit,  other  than  citrus,  quotable  in  a 
regular  way.  Persimmons  are  still  to  be 
seen,  but  only  in  a  very  limited  quantity, 
and  demand  for  them  is  of  fully  as  slim 
proportions  as  the  supply.  Where  sales 
were  effected,  low  prices  had  to  be  ac- 
cepted, 50c  per  two-layer  box  being  about 
the  utmost  obtainable  from  retailers  or 
shippers.  Tho  Apple  market  is  not  bur- 
dened with  choice  to  fancy  of  Red  vari- 
eties, and  such  command  the  best  prices, 
some  select  selling  up  to  $1.50  per  four-tier 
box,  but  this  figure  is  hardly  obtainable 
wholesale,  at  least  not  with  sufficient  fre- 
quency as  to  warrant  naming  it  as  a  regu- 
lar quotation.  Pippins  and  nearly  all 
light  -  colored  Apples  other  than  fancy 
Greenings  went  in  the  main  at  compara- 
tively easy  figures,  the  supply  of  this  de- 
scription being  sufficiently  ahead  of  im- 
mediate requirements  to  give  buyers  the 
advantage.  Grapes  are  not  wholly  off  the 
market,  but  the  quantity  offering  is  small, 
and  they  are  receiving  very  little  atten- 
tion. The  few  sales  affected  are  mainly  at 
50@75c  per  box  or  crate.  Cranberries  are 
moving  slowly  and  market  is  weak  at 
$6@8  per  barrel  for  Eastern  and  $1.50® 
1.75  per  bushel  box  for  Oregon. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   1  00®  1  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  ft  50-lb.  box  . . .  75®  90 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  ft  50-lb.  box...  35®  60 

Persimmons,  ft  2-layer  box    40®  65 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
While  the  market  for  cured  and  evap- 
orated fruits  is  very  quiet,  a  condition  per- 
fectly natural  at  this  date,  it  is  not  wholly 
lifeless.  Jobbing  transactions  are  fully  up 
to  if  not  above  the  avorage  for  the  time 
of  year.  Values  are  ruling  decidedly 
steady,  there  being  no  change  to  record  in 


quotations.  There  is  a  fairly  healthy  tono 
to  the  market  for  most  kinds,  and  good 
prospects  that  tho  bulk  of  present  sup- 
plies will  be  required  for  the  spring  trade. 
There  is  little  probability  that  there  will 
be  any  necessity  for  carrying  stocks  up  to 
the  end  of  the  season  of  other  than  large 
Prunes  and,  may  be,  moderate  quantities 
of  Figs  and  Evaporated  Apples.  These 
latter  kinds  may  clean  up  much  better 
and  more  speedily  than  present  conditions 
warrant  in  anticipating.  In  fact,  if  hold- 
ers insist  on  unloading,  and,  with  that  end 
in  view,  make  special  concessions  to  buy- 
ers, they  are  very  apt  to  be  accommo- 
dated with  custom  for  all  offerings  at  an 
early  day.  There  is  still  very  fair  inquiry 
for  small  to  medium  size  Prunes,  mainly 
from  Germany.  Bargains  in  Peaches  do 
not  lack  for  buyers,  but  stocks  are  held 
in  the  main  above  the  views  of  bargain 
hunters.  In  addition  to  a  moderate  move- 
ment of  dried  fruit  Eastward  by  rail  for 
Europe,  small  quantities  have  gone  afloat 
on  sailing  vessels  for  various  points. 

EVAPORATED  OK  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  ft  ft)   10K@12 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   12&@!3 

Apricots,  Moorpark   13  @15 

Apples,  in  50-lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   7!4@ — 

Apples,  50-th  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   6  @7 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   6W@  7H 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   6  @  7 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7  @  1lA 

Peaches,  peeled.  In  boxes  12  @15 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy .  9  »S10 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   §Vi®  8 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  6V4@  7& 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   6!4@  1% 

Plums,  White  and  Red,  pitted   7  @8 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   4  @  4H 

50— 80's   3/,®  3* 

60— 70's   3H@— 

70— 80's   3H@  — 

80— 90'8   3  @— 

90— 100's   2H@— 

110— 130's   2  @— 

Prunes  in  boxes,   !4c  higher  for  25-ft) 
boxes,  <4c  higher  for  50-fti  bozes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   23£@— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern...  2'4@  2!4 
Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  5 

Apples,  quartered     4  @5 

Figs,  Black   3  @  4 

Figs,  White   — @— 

Peaches,  unpeeled   — & — 

Advices  by  mail  of  late  date  from  New 
York  City  furnish  the  following  review  of 
the  dried  fruit  market: 

"  Evaporated  apples  have  had  a  good  ex- 
port demand,  and  with  country  advices 
firm,  market  has  ruled  strong  at  7c  for 
strictly  prime.  Choice  have  had  a  moder- 
ate jobbing  demand  and  also  fancy  and 
outside  quotations  rather  extreme.  Sun- 
dried  sliced  have  ruled  dull,  average  south- 
ern not  exceeding  5(rt5]c.  Quarters  have 
been  wanted  for  export  and  tone  is  firm, 
though  southern  rarely  show  quality  to 
exceed  5@5Jc.  Chops  dull  and  lower. 
Cores  and  skins  quiet  at  lJ@lJcfor  bags 
with  barrels  generally  $1.25@1.30  per  100 
pounds.  Small  fruits  in  few  hands  and 
held  high,  but  outlet  limited  and  values 
largely  nominal,  especially  on  huckle- 
berries, which  are  very  scarce.  California 
fruit  has  had  a  good  jobbing  movement  at 
steady  prices." 

Apricots.  Cal  ,  Moorpark,  1999,  ft  ft>  15  <a>,n% 

Apricots,  Cal  ,  Royal,  1899,  ft  tb  13  @14 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1899,  peeled,  ft  lb  18  @22 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1899,  unpeeled,  in  bxs,  ft  fh.  8  @  9 
Peaches,  Cal.,  1899,  unpeeled,  ifl  bags,  lb.  1%@  S% 
Prunes,  Cal.,  1899,  ft  lh   3K@  7 

RAISINS. 

The  price  list  of  the  Growers'  Associa- 
tion continues  in  force  without  change. 
There  are  some  kinds,  however,  which  are 
virtually  out  of  stock,  notably  Sultanas 
and  standard  four  and  two  crown  loose 
Muscatels.  Seedless  Muscatels  are  bring- 
ing in  the  hands  of  jobbers  slightly  higher 
rates  than  are  quoted.  Present  offerings 
are  largely  Orientals,  or  second  grade 
raisins,  with  a  fair  movement  in  them  at 
current  rates. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

London  Layers,  6-crown,  ^  box   83  00®— 

Do      do      5-crown,  ft  box   2  50@— 

Do      do      4-orown,  $  box   2  00@— 

Do       do      3  crown,  ft  box   160® — 

Do       do      2-crown,  ft  box   1  50@— 

Valencia  layers,  ft  20-lb  box   80@1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  6H@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless  5  @  — 

Pacifies.— 2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  5^c;  3-crown, 
6c;  4-crown,  6%c;  seedless,  4%c. 

Orientals.— 2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  4J£c;  3-crown, 
5Hc;  4-crown,  6c. 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50-lb. 
boxes.) 

Thompson  Seedless.— Bleached  fancy.fi  lb.,  10c; 
choice,  9c;  standard,  8c;  prime,  6c.  Unbleached, 
6c. 

Sultanas.—  Bleached  fancy,  ft  lb.,  8Kc;  choice, 
lY%o\  standard,  6i4c;  prime,  5c.  Unbleached,  5c. 

Loose  Valencias.— Fancy,  ft  lb.,5'/4c;  choice,  4!4c; 
standard,  8%c. 

Valencia  Clusters.— Fancy,  ft  lb.,  7c;  choice,  6c; 
standard,  5c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

The  Orange  market  has  been  lacking  in 
activity  and  firmness  much  of  the  time 


R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsa 

For  COUGHS  and  COLDS. 

J.  R.  GATES  &  CO.,  Druggists, 

417  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants,  >{• 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

«©- Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


WE  MAKE  TO  ORDER 
Buggy  Tops,  Cushions, 
CarriageJTops,  Lazy  Backs, 


Storm  Aprons, 
Dust  Hoods, 
Fenders. 


Canopy  Tops, 
Wagon  Tops, 
Dashes, 

Old  Tops,  Dashes  and  Fenders 
re-covered  if  Beat  to  us.   We  sell 
Trimming  Material  of  all  kinds, 
also  Top  Dressing.  Chamois  Skins,  Sponges,  etc. 
Write  for  Prices  and  How  to  Measure.  California 
Top  Co..  222  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


under  review.  With  cool  and  rainy 
weather  a  groat  portion  of  the  week,  the 
demand  was  naturally  slow.  While  occa- 
sional sales  of  extra  choice  fruit  were 
made  at  higher  figures  than  quoted,  the 
market  for  the  general  run  of  offerings 
was  weak.  Lemons  moved  slowly  and 
were  offered  at  fully  as  low  rates  as  were 
current  at  any  previous  date  this  season. 
Limes  were  in  sufficient  stock  to  keep  the 
market  more  favorable  to  tho  buying  than 
to  the  selling  interest. 

Oranges— Navels,  ft  box   1  00@2  00 

California  Seedlings    75@l  00 

California  Tangerine,  ft  box   75@1  25 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box   1  25@2  50 

Lemons— California,  select,  f*  box   3  00®  

California,  good  to  choice   2  00@2  50 

California,  common  to  fair   75@1  50 

Limes— Mexican,  ft  box   4  00@4  50 

California,  small  box   75@1  25 

NUTS. 

There  is  little  inquiry  at  present  from 
any  quarter  for  either  Almonds  or  Wal- 
nuts. Mai'ket  is  weak,  with  values  poorly 
defined.  Former  quotations  remain  in 
force,  but  are  largely  nominal.  Peanuts 
do  not  make  much  of  a  showing,  either  do- 
mestic or  imported,  and  market  is  firm  at 
current  figures. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  17  @20 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ft  lb....  11  @12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  @11 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  ®7 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell  10  @11 

Wainuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   9  @10 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   9  @10 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @5 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   6  @  6!4 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  614 

WINE. 

The  market  remains  in  all  respects  the 
same  as  last  noted,  being  exceedingly 
quiet,  with  no  business  to  record  in  new 
wines,  and  none  of  consequence  likely  to 
be  transacted  the  current  month.  Quot- 
able values  on  dry  wines  from  one  to  three 
years  old  continue  as  before  noted,  15(3  20c 
per  gallon,  San  Francisco  delivery,  as  to 
quantity,  quality  and  other  conditions. 
Since  last  review  a  Panama  steamer 
cleared  with  31,771  gallons  and  40  cases 
wine,  including  29,427  gallons  for  New 
York. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  X-sks   119 

Wheat,  ctls   26 

Barley,  ctls   79 

Oats,  ctls   24 

Corn  ctls   8 

Rye,  ctls  

Beans,  sks   1, 

Potatoes,  sks   27 

Onions,  sks   2, 

Hay,  tons   2 

Wool,  bales  

Hops,  bales  


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks   70,768 

Wheat,  ctls   11,810 

Barley,  ctls   6,590 

Oats,  ctls   30 

Corn,  ctls   145 

Beans,  sks   702 

Hay,  bales   4,051 

Wool,  lbs  261,875 

Hops,  lbs   47,463 

Honey,  cases   20 

Potatoes,  pkgs   5,058 


Since 
July  1,  '99. 


1,754,243 
1,949,914 
2,982,213 
23,924 
8,959 
1«,879 
57,466 
3,461,835 
659,509 
3,226 
45,380 


Same  Time 
Last  Year. 


1,629,004 
98<),069 
259,332 
13,472 
10,219 
70,142 
38,049 
1,451,564 
1,069,746 
4,441 
28,317 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  Jan.  3.— California    dried  fruits 
quiet   but  fairly  steady.    Evaporated  apples, 
common,    6*6^0;    prime    wire  tray, 
choice,  7K@8Mo;  fancy,  8H@9c. 

Prunes,  3H®6c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  13@15c;  Moorpark,  15@18o. 
Peaches  unpeeled,  7J4@  10c;  peeled,  20@22c. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

REPORTED    BY   DEWEY,    STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER  PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR  THE   WEEK   ENDING   DEC.  19,  1899. 

639,341.— Violin  Key— C.  J.  Beauvais, 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 
639,350. — LABEL  Holder- -E.  L.  Brown, 

S.  F. 

639,525.— Pruning  Shears— A.  W.  Con- 

atser,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
639,534.— Vessel  Cover  Fastener  — 

R.  W.  Crocker,  Seattle,  Wash. 
639,560.— HEATER— J:  R.  Froberg,  Grass 

Valley,  Cal. 
639,370.— Book  Holder  —  T.  J.  Gary, 

Oregon  Citv,  Or. 
639,377.— Cutting  Tool— G.  M.  Grant, 

Valley  Springs.  Cal. 
639,380.— Step  Ladder— J.  D.  Hall,  Bos- 

tonia,  Cal. 

639,388.— Miter  Board— P.  A.  Holm- 
berg,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

639,390.— Boiler  —  B.  Holt,  Stockton, 
Cal. 

639,393.— Dispensing  Can— C.  M.  Hus- 

ted,  Prescott,  Ariz. 
639,257.— Oil  Burner— H.  Luckenbach, 

Snohomish,  Or. 

639.418.  — Ore  Pulverizer  — H.  Mann, 
Piute,  Cal. 

639.419.  — Sash  Fastener— G.  W.  Man- 
uel, Oakland,  Cal. 

639.420.  — LEDGES — E.  Marsky,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

639,260.— Bandage— G.  A.  Mattern,  Berk- 
eley, Cal. 

639,690.— Electric  Cane— W.  N.  Sher- 
man, Merced,  Cal. 

639,302.— Oil  Burner— J.  F.  Shultz,  San 
Jacinto,  Cal. 

639,310.— Animal  Trap  —  J.  B.  Stout, 
Stewart's  1  'dint.  <  'al. 

639,463.— Corset  Stay— Mary  E.  Thomp- 
son, S.  F. 

639,471.— Faucet  Filter— G.  W.  Van 
Alstine,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

639.474.  — Steamer  and  Boiler— R.  W. 
Welty,  S.  F. 

639.475.  —  Washer  and  Cleaner  — 
Whalen  &  Warner,  Portland,  Or. 

639,375. — Fruit  Wrapping  Machine — 
J.  C.  Wilson,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dowuy,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scien- 
tific Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Dispensing  Can  for  Liquids.— C.  M. 
Husted,  Prescott,  Ariz.  No.  639,393. 
Dated  Dec.  19,  1899.  This  invention  re- 
lates to  a  dispensing  can  for  oil,  gasoline 
or  other  liquids.  The  can  has  a  screw  cap 
for  the  introduction  of  the  liquid;  a  pour- 
ing spout  extending  from  the  bottom  up- 
wardly outside  the  can,  with  an  inwardly 
turned  end  above  the  level  of  the  top  of 
the  can.  A  horizontally  fixed  cylindrical 
spout  extends  partly  across  the  top  of  the 
can,  and  beyond  the  inturned  end  of  the 
upwardly  projecting  spout,  which  in- 
turned  end  is  enclosed  within  a  horizontal 
spout.  A  spring-pressed  valve  or  stopper 
closes  against  the  inturned  end  of  this 
spout,  and  a  lever  or  suitable  connecting 
mechanism  serves  to  withdraw  it  when  it 
is  desired  to  pour  liquid,  then  by  tilting 
the  can  the  liquid  flows  up  the  spout  from 
the  bottom  and  through  the  inturned  end, 
thence  passing  out  through  tho  horizontal 
spout.  Tho  filling  opening  preferably  has 
a  strainer  extending  down  from  it  into  the 
can  to  prevent  tho  introduction  of  heavy 
or  foreign  substances. 

Detachable  Leaf  Ledger. — E.  Mar- 
sky,  San  Jose,  Cal.  No.  639,420.  Dated 
Dec.  19,  1899.  This  invention  relatos  to 
detachable  or  loose-leafed  ledgers.  It  com- 
prises metallic  bars  having  toothed  clamps 
or  other  fastenings  coincident  with  slots, 
which  are  made  in  the  inner  edges  of  the 
loose  leaves,  and  through  which  said 
clamps  are  adapted  to  pass.  A  slidablo 
locking  strip  or  wire  is  adapted  to  engage 
the  sections,  so  as  to  secure  the  leaves  in 
place.  Tho  sections  are  attached  to  flexi- 
ble strips  of  bendable  matorial,  which 
strips  are  bent  so  as  to  form  a  book  of  any 
desired  number  of  sections.  Each  loaf  or 
loaves  of  the  independent  sections  may  bo 
removed  single  or  together,  and  others 
may  bo  replaced  so  that  the  book  can  be 
perpetually  kept  up  by  adding  new  leaves 
as  soon  as  the  old  ones  are  removed  and 
filed. 

Sash  Fastener. — G.  W.  Manuel,  Oak- 
land, Cal.  No.  639,419.  Dated  Dec.  19, 
1899.  This  invention  relates  to  a  device 
for  fastening  windows  so  as  to  make  them 
burglar-proof,  and  also  to  prevent  their 
rattling.    It  consists  of  a  spring-pressed 


bolt  slidable  horizontally  through  the  rail 
of  one  sash,  and  having  lugs  projecting 
radially  from  its  outer  end,  a  keeper 
fitted  to  the  rail  of  the  companion  sash 
with  an  opening  through  it  adapted  to 
admit  the  lugs  of  the  bolt,  and  having  in- 
clined or  cam-shaped  surfaces  so  that 
when  the  bolt  is  turned  the  lugs  engage 
those  surfaces  and  draw  tho  sashes  to- 
gether, locking  them  firmly  in  place. 
Tho  keeper  has  an  upward  extension  in- 
clined rearwardly,  so  that  when  the 
sashes  are  closed,  the  projecting  end  of 
tho  bolt  striking  this  incline  will  be 
pushed  inward  sufficiently  to  allow  the 
sashes  to  pass  each  other,  after  which 
when  fully  closed  tho  bolt  will  be  shot  for- 
ward by  its  spring  and  will  thus  latch  the 
window  to  prevent  its  being  opened.  The 
turning  of  the  bolt  afterwards  insures 
such  a  locking  as  will  hold  tho  two  firmly 
together. 

Boiler.  Benjamin  Holt,  Stockton, 
Cal.  No.  639,390.  Dated  Dec.  19,  1899. 
This  invention  is  intended  to  provide  im- 
provements in  portable  boilers  of  that 
class  having  water  legs  extending  down 
upon  each  side  of  the  furnace  and  com- 
bustion chamber  for  the  whole  length  of 
tho  boiler.  As  usually  constructed  tho 
connection  between  these  water  legs  and 
tho  shell  of  the  boiler  is  such  that  the 
strain  upon  the  boiler  caused  by  the  swell- 
ing motion  of  moving  over  rough  grounds 
wrenches  anil  disengages  the  fastening  so 
that  such  boilers  rapidly  become  loaky. 
In  this  invention  the  inner  sheet  of  tho 
water  leg  has  its  upper  eud  curved  into  an 
arc  or  segment,  this  curved  end  extend- 
ing a  short  distance  inwardly  below  the 
boiler,  and  it  is  riveted  to  the  shell  of  the 
boiler  along  the  line  of  contact.  This 
curvature  forms  a  strong  base  for  the 
boiler,  and  in  addition  provides  a  much 
more  comploto  and  open  connection  for 
the  rapid  circulation  of  water  within  the 
water  legs. 

Railway  Ore  Pulverizer.  —  H. 
Mann,  Piute,  Cal.  No.  639,418.  Dated 
Dec.  19,  1899.  The  object  of  this  inven- 
tion is  to  provide  a  means  for  crushing  ore 
on  a  large  scale  and  an  economical  applica- 
tion of  power,  so  that  low  grade  or  other 
ores  can  be  reduced  in  large  quantities 
and  with  rapidity.  It  consists  of  a  single 
circular  trough  of  short  segments  abut- 
ting and  forming  tight  joints  at  their 
meeting  ends,  said  segments  having  up- 
wardly divergent  sides  with  flanges  at  the 
top.  Upon  these  flanges  rails  are  secured 
and  a  mortar  or  car  of  any  description  is 
adapted  to  travel  upon  these  rails.  This 
car  is  connected  with  its  axles  by  loose 
links,  heavy  spiked  and  smooth  rollers, 
one  following  the  other,  so  that  as  the  ear 
travels  around  the  circumference  of  the 
apparatus  these  rollers  serve  to  pulverize 
the  ore  within  the  trough.  Behind  these 
rollers  a  heavy  drag  or  drags  are  made  to 
follow,  being  also  connected  with  the  car, 
and  thus  the  ore  is  finally  pulverized  as 
finoly  as  may  be  desirod. 


Cxtra  Early  Admiral  Dewey 

Originated  ttd  Introduced  by 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND, 

Seedsman,    Box    1,  FIFIELD,  MICH. 

Largest  grower  of  Seed  Potatoes  in  America.  The 
Dewey  1b  the  most  wonderful  New  Potato.  Its 
merits  »re  fully  described  »n  Hammond's  1900  C*Uloirue.  Free 
for  the  uklog.  Address  H  above.  Write  to-dsy.  50  other  va- 
rieties of  potatoes.    Alio  Vegetable  and  Flowrr  Seeds.  


SEED  b.lI  FREE 


To  get  new 
customers  t  o 
test  my  Meed** 
I  will  mail  my 
1!»0O  (hfu- 
lofruc,  best  I  / 
have  ever  issued, 
and  ill.  I  with  i 
more  bargains 
than  ever  and  a 
|0«  Iftuo  Bill 
good  for  lOo 
worth  of 
Seed*  for  trial, 
absolutely  free. 

All  the  bent  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plant*,  R 
tatoes,  4c,  at  the  lowent  price*.  NINE  GREAT  NOVEL 

JJlf^r^  S50  For  a  Name  For  Each. 

Many  other  novelties  offer  1,  including  tilM«cnff«   the  great 
money  making  plant.   You'll  be  nurprUed  at  my  bargain 
offerB.  Sendvour  name  on  apostal  fur  catalogue  today.    It  IB 
FItEK  to  nil.  Tell  your  friemt 
F.  B.  MILLS,  Cox  131.  Rosefalll,  Onondaga 


vuiie-  1 
tiee  shown  In  j 
colors.  #1100  j 
in  <-H»h  prem*  j 
hi  Ml  *>HYrc«l.  i 
Don*  tglf  e  yotu  J 

order  until  yousee 
this  new  catalogue 
10  new  vegetables  1 
for  iOc  16  flowers  j 
and  62  bulbs.  30c.  1 
Potatnt-s,  #2.00 and  i 
up  a  barrel.  Seed  J 
grain,  40c  and  up  1 


t  Pecds,  Po-  1 


oday.    It  f  j 


RUPTURE; 


Hydrocele,  Varico- 
cele. Piles,  Fissure, 
Fistula, Ulceration, 
etc.,  cured  without 
'  operation  or  deten- 
tion from  business.  NO  PAY  UNTIL  CI  KEU. 
Consultation  free.  Call  or  send 
for  pamphlet  DRS.  MANS- 
FIELD &  PORTEKFIELD, 
838  Market  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


PILES 


Eureka  Harness  Oil  is  the  liest 
preservative  of  new  leuther 
and  the  best  renovator  of  old 
leather.  It  oils,  softens,  black- 
ens and  protects.  Use 

Eureka 
Harness  Oil 

on  your  Iteat  harness,  your  old  har- 
ness, and  your  carriage  top,  and  they 
will  not  only  look  better  but  wear 
longer.  Sold  everywhere  in  cans— all 
elzes  from  half  pints  to  five  gallons. 
Made  bv  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


AN  EXPERTS  INCOME 

is  within  easy  reach  of  anyone  who  will  study  ' 
tween  limes  "     Thousands  of  young  men 
women,  prepared  by  us.  cannot  endorse 
too  Btroofly  our  unequaled  course  ol 
EDUCATION  BY  MAIL 

in  Electrical.  H*dl(Ble»l.  So-nm.  Mininc  nn,] 
Civil  BsgtlM.rf.ff ;  MfKillurffr.  An.  Arctil- 
t.ctiirc.    IYa.-ii.-ul    N.-»b|.ar~r  Work. 

Enghah  BiaaehM,  BMMffmpBy.Hacbtaa 
Design  and  MealwutpaJ  Drawfctg.  l»w 
pricc  ;  .■:,»!•  krw,  Sent  tree  to  thoat 
telf  fnntlt  c-ic,     oompitts  druuHnQ 

ri.itiff  to  '  " 
The  United  Correspondence  Schools, 

131-V.  Tilth  Avenue.  New  York, 
■■■r  catalog...  S... 


FOR  14  CENTS 


Wo  wish  to  train  thiH  y 
rn'w  customers,  and  h 


HI  3  0|€l  It  • 

i-me  offer  I 


Pkg.EarlVt  Kmrruld  ( 'ueun'berlne 


W H V     THE     BEST  ? 

BECAUSE  they  are  made  on  correct  principles, 
therefore  give  the  best  results.  The  Menzel  Hard- 
ware Co.  of  Santa  Clara.  Cal.,  state  that  "  they  have 
put  up  a  large  number  of  pumps  of  all  klncU  this 
season,  but  yours  give  us  and  our  customers  the 
best  satisfaction." 

I.  L.  BURTON  MACHINE  WORKS.  115-117  First  St.. 
San  Francisco.  Cal..  will  give  full  particulars  and 
furnish  estimates  of  pumps  run  with  gaBOllne  or 
steam  engines.  Horse  powers  or  windmills— com- 
plete plants.  Closing  out  stock  of  second-hand 
gasoltno  engines.  1  to  20  H.  P. 


La  Crosse  Market  Lettuce,  16c 
Strawberry  Melon,  16c 
II  Day  Radish,  lue 
Early  Ripe  Cabbage,  luc 
Karly  Dinner  Onion,  luc 
iirilltaut  Flower  Seeds,  15c 
Worth  #1.00.  lor  14  cent..  #Tuu 
AbovolO  Pkga7worth  $1.oii,  we  will 
mail  you  free,  toff  ether  with  our 
great  Catalog,  telli  ng  all  about 
SALIER  S  MILLION  DOLLAR  POTATO 
npon  receipt  of  this  notice  A  14c 
■tamps.  We  invite yourtrade,  and 
know  when  yon  once  try  Salzrr'a 
seeilN  yon  will  never  do  wtthont 
#200  Prizeson  Salzer's  1WOO—  rar-  V 
larliost Tomato  Giant  on  earth.    F:   't  m 
A.  SaI.ZEH  61. 1  I'  CO.,  Li  CMMU,  nis.  2 


i 


GRIND 
YOUR 
GRAIN 


6MALLKY  Ml  i-  CU 


on  a  RM ALLEY  MILL. 

Neither  you  nor  your  stock 
will  hftve  any  fault  to  tied. 
Our  mills  have  great  capacity 
combined  with  ease  of  oper- 
ating which  Is  simply  won- 
derfnl.  Don't  take  our  word 
for  this— trv  one  ami  hv 
convinced.  Special  intro- 
duction prices  in  all  new  ter- 
ritory. C  ft  t  a  logo*3  showing  the 
f  ftrnoufl  Smartrt/  lino  complete 
freo  ifv»u  name  tkU  r»7"r. 
Sole  ii  Manitowoc, W Is, 


DRILL- or 

Water, 
Oil,  gas 

an»  COAL 


Ut*e  our  machinery  I  It  is  the  strongest.  It  takes 
the  least  power.  Carries  the  heaviest  tools.  Drills 
much  faster.  Lasts  longer  aud  mukc*  the  owner 
more  monev  than  any  other  Drilling  Machine  on 
earth.  Machines  made  for  drilling  any  depth  or 
diameter,  and  for  Horse,  Steam  or  Gasoline  Power. 

LOOMIS  &NYM AN, TIFFIN, OHIO. 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 

KHAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.    Cheaper,  cleaner, 
sweeter,  and  surer  than  the  old  way.   Send  for 
,  circular.   £,  kK  U>KK  A  UUO.,  MUtou,  !'•» 


Feeds-Ceding. 

This  Is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 

have  It  for  every-day  reference 


657  PAGES,  B0UHD  15  CLOTH. 
Price,  &2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  M  A  KKET  ST..  SAN  FRANCI8CO. 


I  What  are  Your  Cows  Worth  ? 

Do  they  pay  you  a  profit,  and  do  you  know 
how  much?  Have  you  tested  them  for  but- 
ter fat?    You  can  make  the  test  yourself. 

The  NO=TIN 
Tester 

is  made  in  six-bottle  size  for 
farmer's  use;  it  is  driven  by  hand 
and  is  substantially  built.  Will 
last  a  life-time;  fitted  with  ball 
bearings,  and  it  does  not  rattle 
and  does  not  wear  out. 

It  uses  the  ordinary  Babcock  bottle  and  it  does  accurate  work. 
Send  now  for  our  Catalogue,  No.  70. 

ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Elgin,  Illinois. 


BIG  BANK  ACCOUNTS  FROM  LITTLE  SAVINGS  GROW : 

It  is  due  to  the  daily  savings  made  by 

The  Improved  United  States  Separator 

that  it  is  so  popular  with  its  users  and  that  Its  sales 
are  increasing  so  rapidly. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  ways  it  saves: 
It  saves  more  cream  because  it  leaves  less  in  the  skim  milk, 
It  saves  time  and  labor  because  it  separates  faster  and  easier, 
It  saves  repair  bills  on  account  of  its  greater  simplicity 
and  durability. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  mure  fully  explained  in  our  catalogues, 
which  are  free,  no  one  can  afford  to  buy  any  other  make. 

Remember,  u-e  furnish  a  complete  line  of  Dairy  and  Creamery  Apparatus 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


"Pasteur"  Black  Leg  Vaccine. 


The  original  and  genuine  preventive  vaccine  remedy  for  Black  Leg  Omcially  endorsed  In  all  the 
cattle-raising  States  Successfully  used  upon  1,500,000  head  in  the  U.  S.  A.  during  the  last  four  years. 
Write  for  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  from  the  largest  and  most  prominent  stock  raisers  of 
the  country.  "  Single  "  treatment  vaccine  for  ordinary  stock;  "  Double  "  treatment  vaccine  for  choice 
herds. 

REGISTERED  "Rl  „  AC  K  I  ^FlCl  I  N  E'  '  TRADE  MARK. 


"Pasteur"  single  treatment  Black  Leg  Vaccine  READY  FOR  USE  (no  set  of  instruments  re- 
quired). Sold  in  packages:— No.  1  (10  head)  J1.50;  No.  2  (20  head)  J2.50;  No.  3  (50  head)  $8.  Easily  ap- 
plied.  No  experience  necessary. 

PASTEUR    VACCINE  CO., 


213  Examiner  Bid?.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


January  6,  1900. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


in 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


DESIRING  TO  USE  OUR  GROUND  FOR 
other  purposes  we  offer  for  sale  our  entire 
olive  nursery,  which  we  believe  is  the  most 
complete  in  the  State. 
We  bought  Mr.  John  S.  Calkins'  stock,  added  to 
it,  and  pushed  the  olive  business  with  good  re- 
sults. We  have  shipped  trees  to  all  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mexico  and  the  Southwest.  We  offer  it  in 
three  blocks. 

Block  No.  1  comprises  some  fifty  thousand  trees 
ready  for  planting  now.  Block  No.  2  comprises  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  two  to  three  feet  trees,  and 
Block  No.  3  includes  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  rooted 
cuttings  planted  in  open  ground  last  summer. 
Will  sell  by  blocks  only.  Any  one  or  all  of  them 
to  go.  Here  is  a  chance  for  some  enterprising 
nurseryman.  Address 

The  Chase  Nursery  Company, 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA. 


Citrus  Fruit  Trees. 

The  largest  stock  in  the  State  of  Citrus  Fruit 
Trees.   Trees  from  25c  up. 

Tropical  Fruit  Plants  of  every  sort.  Catalogue 
Free. 

FAIR  OAKS  SEED  &  PLANT  CO., 

Pomelo,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

KAFIR  SEED  CORN. 

RED  AND  WHITE,  DIRECT  FROM  KANSAS. 

A  Valuable  Plant  for  Stock. 

Cultivated  for  Forage  and  for  Grain. 

For  sale  by  H.  DUTARD,  125-129  Davis  St.,  S.  F. 

A  FEW  HUNDRED  1-YR.  OLD 

CLAIRAC  (Imp.  Eplneuse)  Prune 
and  PHILLIPS  Cling  Peach 

 ALSO  

Bnrbank'8  SUGAR  Prune,  Molr,  Phillips  Cling 

and  other  varieties  in  dormant  bud. 
Address  T.  J.  TRUE,    FORESTVILLE,  CAL. 

 :  Established  1876.  :  

Sapla  ♦  Rosa  ♦  Nlirseries. 

W.  H.  SCHIEFFER  &  CO 

(Successors  to  R.  W.  BELL.) 

The  Leading  Nurserymen  . . . 
...  of  Northern  California. 

Early  Bearing  Apples,  Best  New  Japan  Plnmg 
and  Sugar  Prunes.    Send  for  Price  List. 
808  TUPPER  STREET, 
SANTA  ROSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CALIFORNIA. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

Eucalyptus,  Cypress  and  Pine 

TREES. 

Vegetable,  Flower  and  Tree 

SEEDS. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

TRUMBULL   <&   BEE  BE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen, 

419-421  SANSOME  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

ROSSNEY  PEAR, 

Ripens  two  weeks  after  Bartlett;  handsome  and 
good ;  large  and  productive. 

ADMIRrVL  DEWEY  PEACH, 

A  new  YELLOW  FREESTONE  ripening  with 
Alexander.   Dormant  buds  in  strong  stocks. 

CLIMAX  PLUM, 

Burbank's  wonderful  new  Early  Plum. 

Red  June.  Wlckgon,  Burbank,  Wlllard,  Grand 

Duke,  Plantz,  and  other  Plums. 
Giant,  Tragedy,  Olalrac  Mammoth,  and  Hun- 
garian Prunes. 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  Strawberries,  June- 
berries,  Blackberries,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

Lincoln  Nurseries,     Newcastle,  Cal. 


ESTABLISHES  1878. 


NO  IRRIGATION. 


Napa  Valley  Miseries. 

FULL  STOCK. 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 

150    New/  Y/arieties. 
Write  for  Price  List. 

JOHN  AMES,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 
(Successor  to  Leonard  Coates.) 


(California  Nursery  Qp. 

NILES,  CAL. 

JOHN    ROCK,  manager. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

ORANGES,  OLIVES,  GRAPES  AND  RESISTANT  VINES, 
PALMS,  ROSES  AND  FLOWERING  SHRUBS 
IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


PEND    FOR    OCR  CATALOGUE. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

I      FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

X  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

T  Offer  a  Complete  Line  of 


|  Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives,  Citrus  Trees, 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Grape  Vines*  ♦ 

A  Well  Selected  Assortment  of 

PALMS,  ROSES,  AND   GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

WE   OFFER   MANY  HEW   AND   VALUABLE  NOVELTIES. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 

♦  GEO.    C    ROEDING,       -       -       PROPRIETOR.  ♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERIES. 

PEACH  TREES  OUR  SPECIALTY.    Big  Stock. 

I  I  I.I,    LINE    OF    DECIDUOUS    AND    ORNAMENTAL  STOCK. 

 SEND   FOR   PRICE  LIST.  

RICHMAN    &    MILLS,  Proprietors, 

FULLERTON,       -       -  CALIFORNIA. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON, 

Professor  Agricultural  Practice  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Vegetables  in 
Garden  and  Field;"  President  California  State  Floral  Society;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  San  Francisco. 


Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrated,  \2  Full-Page  Plates. 


The  third  edition  of  this  great  work  and  indispensable  companion  of  progressive  fruit  growers  is 
now  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  book  has  been  practically  rewritten  by  the  author,  and  contains  the  latest  and  best  methods 
of  practice  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 


ADDRESS 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Cor.  1st  and  Coombs  Sts. 


Napa,  Cal 


grow  paying  crops  because  they're 
fresh  and  always  tlie  best.  For  i 
sale  everywhere.  Refuse  substitutes. 
Stick  to  Ferry's  Seeds  and  prosper. 
1900  Seed  Annual  free."  Write  for  it. 
0.  M.  FERRY  &  CO..  Detroit.  Mich. 


Alfalfa,  Grass, 
Clover,  Vegetable 

OF  EVERY  VARIETY. 

Cog  Primers  for  Nurserymen- Cog  gives  three 
times  ordinary  power.  Fruit  Trees,  Wellington 
Egg  Food.  B  F.  WELLINGTON  (At  the  Old 
Stand),  425  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


allfornia  .\ 
/.Vegetables 


#*  IN  .  . . 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  "Pacific  Sural  Frets"  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Gnide  to  Success  In  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

PRICE  92.  Orders  received  at  this  office. 


TREE  WASH.  OLIVE  DIP. 

^"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \A/.    JACKSON    «fe  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


F*\  OTASH   gives  coh 
flavor  and  firmness  to 
all  fruits.      No  good  fruit 
can  be    raised  without 
Potash. 

Fertilizers  containing  at  least 
8  to  10%  of  Potash  will  give 
best  results  on  all  fruits.  Write 
for  our  pamphlets,  which  ought 
to  be  in  every  farmer's  library. 
They  are  sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York  . 

MEIER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


4  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Coring. 


BY  GDSTAV  EISEN. 


This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hil- 
gard,  Prof.  Wickson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dkwbt  Publishing  Co..  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  #3.00,  postage  pre- 
paid   Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street.  8an  Francisco.  Cal. 
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"""IN  10  HOURS 


MORE 

than  any  other  two- 
horse  press  made 
Does  not  break 
the  fibre. 


The  SPENCER  FAST  BALING  PRESS 

M  sold  under  a  guarantee  to  bale  that  much  more 
hay  In  that  time.  Has  a  60-inch  feed  hole— feed  it  with 
a  fork-,  never  use  the  feet.  Light  draft  In  baling  or 
onthe  road.  Every  bale  same  size— get  better  weights 
inacar.  Don't  buy  until  you  get  eirc. and  pricesfrom 
I.  A.»SPENCER  25,  Williams  Street,  Dwight,  Ills 


CALIFORNIA 


STUMP  PULLER. 


The,     Most     Powerful     JVlade  I 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
A.  BARNES,  Mgr.,  16-18  Zoe  St.,  San  Francisco. 

The  BEST  PLOW  on  Earth  at  any  Price. 

Double  Board  Hardened  Steel  Plow, 
'_  liar.l  as  glass  all 

tc 

funded,  W 

rt6-in.  Plo 
at  *!»..-. O.  Send  for 
Big   free  Catalogs 
of  Sulkys,  Gangs,  Disc, 
Wagons,  etc.  Write  now 
and  get  ready  for  Spring 
work.  IIAPGOOO  PLOW  CO.,  Box  584,  Alton,  III. 
Only  Plow  Factory  in  the  United  States  selling  direct  to  farmer. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  market  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 

MONEY  in  HONEY! 

THE  WEEKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  about  It. 
Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free. 
Q.W.YORK  &  CO. 

118MichiganSt.,Chicago,Ill. 

Guns    and  Hunters' 
Equipments. 


Geo.W.Shreve,739  Market  St.,S.F. 


The  Mccormick 
is 

'  The  Best  in  the  World.' 
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CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.    All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  »50  -  to  SHOO.. 
Save  $10.-  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,   I    74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICACiU.  I  NEW  YORK. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry, 


Grange  Elections. 

To  the  Editor:— At  the  annual  elec- 
tion of  officers  of  American  River 
Grange  the  following  were  chosen: 
Worthy  Master,  N.  H.  Lauridson;  Over- 
seer, W.  H.  Creswell;  Lecturer,  J.  D. 
Cornell;  Steward.  S.  M.  Warnock;  As- 
sistant Steward,  O.  Phillips;  Chaplain, 
Mrs.  Lauridson ;  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
Hanen;  Secretary,  Maisie  Bryan,  Gate 
Keeper,  A.  McDonnell;  Ceres,  Miss 
Annie  Biggs;  Pomona,  Miss  Ethel  Rob- 
inson; Flora,  Miss  Carrie  Hansen;  Lady 
Assistant  Steward,  Miss  Delia  Cress- 
well;  Organist.  Miss  Etta  Cornell;  Trus- 
tee, J.  Cornell,  Sr. 

Etta  Cornell,  Secretary. 

Mills,  Cat,  Dec.  28th,  "99. 

Two  Rock  Granhe. — J.  C.  Purvine, 
Master;  C.  W.  Hunt,  Overseer;  H.  W. 
Davisson,  Lecturer;  James  Carmody, 
Steward;  T.  King,  Assistant  Steward; 
Mrs.  Barlow,  Chaplain;  Jno.  Sales, 
Treasurer;  Mrs.  Ida  King.  Secretary; 
N.  B.  Nile,  Gatekeeper;  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Hinshaw.  Pomona;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Purvine. 
Flora;  Mrs.  A.  Linebaugh,  Ceres;  Mrs. 
Jas.  Carmody.  Lady  Assistant  Steward; 
Mrs.  Sam  Pharries,  Organist;  G.  W. 
Gaston.  Trustee  (three  years). 

Petaluma  Granoe. — G.  W.  Park. 
Master;  MissM.  Kelsey,  Overseer;  A.  S. 
Hall.  Lecturer;  D.  Alexander,  Stew- 
ard; Mrs.  C.  D.  Gi-over,  Chaplain;  J. 
Caltoft,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  E.  A.  Wil- 
liams. Secretary;  P.  McCarthy,  Assist- 
ant Steward;  Henry  Eastman,  Gate- 
keeper; Mrs.  M.  Penry,  Pomona,  Mrs. 
Chamberlain,  Ceres  ;  Mary  Caltoft. 
Flora;  Cassie  McGlym,  Lady  Assistant 
Steward;  Blanche  McNally,  Pianist. 

Napa  Grange.  —  Walter  Renwick. 
Master;  A.  W.  Robinson,  Overseer; 
D.  J.  Brown,  Lecturer;  Mrs.  O.  E. 
Borrette,  Secretary;  H.  N.  Fossett, 
Treasurer;  H.  R.  Borrette,  Steward; 
W.  G.  Thompson.  Assistant  Steward; 
O.  E.  Moore.  Chaplain;  Mrs.  Walter 
Renwick,  Gatekeeper;  Mrs.  A.  W.  Rob- 
inson, Pomona;  Mrs.  J.  J.  Swift.  Flora; 
Mrs.  John  McCollum,  Ceres;  Miss  Nellie 
Borrette,  Lady  Assistant  Steward; 
Mrs.  Ellen  Kerns,  Organist;  A.  D.  But- 
ler, Trustee  (three  years). 

Santa  Rosa  Granoe.— M.  B.  Mac, 
Master;  W.  E.  Woolsey,  Overseer; 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Butler,  Lecturer;  J.  Piezzi. 
Steward;  Sohn  Strong,  Treasurer;  Miss 
Lida  Coulter,  Chaplain;  Miss  Fannie 
Gamble,  Secretary;  E.  D.  Sweetser, 
Gatekeeper;  Mrs.  Mary  Ellis,  Pomona: 
Mrs.  Neva  Rogers,  Flora;  Mrs.  H. 
Gregory,  Ceres;  Mrs.  Chauncey  Pool. 
Lady  Assistant  Steward;  Miss  Carrie 
Butler,  Organist;  S.  T.  Coulter,  trustee. 

The  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. 

We  have  received  from  the  publish- 
ers, A.  I.  Root  Co.,  a  copy  of  the  new 
edition  of  the  above-named  book.  It 
has  been  rewritten  and  reillustrated. 
and  presents  bee  practise  up  to  the 
end  of  the  century.  As  the  name  indi- 
cates, the  book  is  written  principally 
for  beginners,  and  covers  exhaustively 
every  subject  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful management  of  bees,  so  that 
even  the  advanced  beekeeper  will  find 
much  that  is  new  and  useful.  The  en- 
tire work  contains  475  pages  and  nearly 
as  many  engravings,  a  very  large  part 
of  which  belong  to  the  modern  half- 
tone class,  showing  nature  and  art  as 
they  really  are. 


WANTED. 

A  single  young  man  who  is  a  com- 
petent budder  and  grafter  and 
understands  general  nursery 
work.    Give  references. 

Address  GEO.  C.  KOBDINU,  Fancher  Creek 
Nursery,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Santa  Barbara  Notes. 

To  the  Editor:— The  rain  of  the 
18th  gave  us  1.65  inches,  which  will  give 
new  life  to  vegetation  and  make  the 
land  work  more  pliable.  Plows  and 
cultivators  have  taken  a  new  start,  so 
no  rust  will  gather  on  them  for  several 
days  at  least. 

We  must  have  more  rain  to  make  us 
good  crops  of  anything.  We  must  have 
considerable  to  reach  the  foundations  of 
springs  and  wells  that  have  failed  or 
are  so  low.  The  land  is  wet  only  on  the 
surface  yet.  The  rains  so  far  have 
come  just  right,  so  there  has  been  no 
loss,  but  all  has  gone  where  most 
needed. 

Grass  in  favorable  places  is  large 
enough,  so  the  pasturage  is  very  good 
for  the  time  of  year.  Seeding  for  grain 
and  hay  is  being  rapidly  done.  Not 
much  has  been  done  yet  in  planting 
fruit  trees:  I  think  there  will  not  be 
much  done  here  this  season  planting 
new  orchards. 

Lima  and  seed  beans  1  think  will  take 
the  lead  if  the  season  proves  favorable. 
We  should  at  least  try  to  grow  corn 
and  potatoes  enough  for  home  consump- 
tion, as  too  much  money  goes  away 
from  our  county  for  these  articles. 

The  two  past  seasons  having  been  so 
dry,  we  have  had  a  reasonable  excuse 
for  short  crops.  We  will  hope  for  bet- 
ter things  the  coming  season. 

There  is  quite  a  boom  in  oil  at  Sum- 
merland.  which  gives  work  to  many  that 
would  otherwise  be  idle. 

O.  N.  Cadwell. 

Carpenteria.  Cal.,  Dec.  18th,  '99. 


Accepts  Our  Advice. 

To  the  Editor: — I  read  with  great 
interest  your  article  on  sheep  for  the 
ranch  in  last  week's  Rural  Press.  T 
should  very  much  like  to  get  about  half 
a  dozen  old  ewes  in  lamb  of  some  good 
mutton  breed,  and  should  be  very  much 
obliged  if  you  could  give  me  the  address 
of  any  breeder.  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  telling  you  how  much  I  like  your 
paper.  I  assure  you  I  have  found  that 
by  utilizing  hints  in  it  that  I  have  saved 
many  times  the  price  of  its  subscrip- 
tion. I  think  it  is  always  pleasant  to 
know  that  one's  work  is  appreciated, 
and  I  assure  you  that  you  are  doing 
good  work  and  that  your  paper  has  to 
my  own  knowledge  been  of  inconceiva- 
ble value  to  ranchers  of  my  acquaint- 
ance. Wishing  the  Rural  Press  all 
possible  success  in  the  coming  year. 

Norman  J.  Stewart. 

Aromas,  Monterey  County. 

[Some  of  our  readers  have  these 
sheep  probably,  though  there  are  not 
so  many  in  the  State  as  there  should  be. 
All  these  improved  animals  should  be 
regularly  advertised  in  our  columns. 
The  only  way  to  popularize  them  is  to 
keep  them  always  before  the  reading 
public.  We  are  thankful  for  our  cor- 
respondent's good  opinion. — En.] 


TEST  IT. 

A  Babcock  tester  is  a  good 
thiDg  —  one  of  the  best  —  but 
butter  yield  under  average 
conditions  is  better.  Try  a 
Shirpleg  Hand  Separator 
that  way  and  you  win  every 
time.  The  butter  qual.ty  is 
better,  too,  and  the  machine 
is  simple  and  durable,  easily 
understood,  easily  washed,  no 
repair  bills,  etc.  A  Trial 
Free.  Send  (or  Catalogue 
No.  31. 

The  Sharpies  Co.,      P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Canal  &  Washington  Sts. 

CHICAGO.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

U.  5.  A. 

NOTHING  HUT  BARGAINS  — The  "American,"  a 
Sheffield  Steel  Razor.  50e.  One  7-ln.  Barber  Comb, 
fine  and  coarse  teeth;  one  Shaving  Brush;  one  Fold- 
ing Mirror;  one  Pocket  Comb  in  leatherette  case— 
the  four  20c.  One  double  Razor  Strop,  genuine 
horsehlde,  25c.  One  Catarrh  Inhaler,  relieves  in- 
stantly, lasts  a  year,  16c.  One  "6U0  Secrets,"  a  small 
hut  valuable  book  of  money-making  formulas,  10c. 
Any  or  all  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  The 
Barcurla  Co.,  Berkeley,  California. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Hotary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

31B  MONTGOMERY  STKKKT, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The 
Fence 
Of  the 
Times. 


ya^wtwvmwmwAWAwuAfAWtwtWAW 

The  best  spring  steel  wires,  twisted  main  cables,  well  woven  cross  wires.  Heavy 
enough  for  all  purposes,  yet  low  in  price.  Heavy  galvanizing,  expansion  and 
contraction  provided  for.   Once  properly  put  up  will  last  practically  forever. 

THE  ELLWOOD  FENCES 

Sold  by  our  agents  everywhere.     If  no  agent  in  your  town  write  direct  to 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,        -        Chicago  or  New  York. 


Oliver 
Chilled 
Plows 


And  Repairs  are  the  Best  on  the 
Face  of  the  Globe. 

They  Stand  First  and  Foremost 
for  Excellence,  Durability  and 
Superior  Finish 


19.  S  B. 


At  Home 
and  Abroad, 


THE  OLIVER 


AVOID  IMITATIONS. 


Is  the  Standard  I 
of  Excellence.  $ 


SEND   FOR   CATALOGUE  TO 


OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS,  13  &  15  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Nitrate  nf    CR0P  FAILURES 

1  A  H-  VlA-W      \J  M.       are   oractically    impossible   where  NITRf 

Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


are  practically  impossible  where  N  I  T  R  /\  T  F- v 
OF*  SODA  ls  use(l  as  a  fertilizer.  Its  use  has 
made  an  exact  science  of  crop  growing.  You  can  always  rely 
upon  a  good  crop  when  It  is  used  singly  or  in  proper  combina- 
tion with  other  elements  of  plant  foods. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BALF  O  U  R ,    GUTHRIE    dfc  CO., 
310  California  Street,     ...       s»n  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


Thomas'  - 
ate 
Powder.  - 


THE  FERTILIZER 

 OF  THE  


Phosph; 


And  Cheapest  Available  Phosphate  of 
the  Times. 

ANNUAL  CONSUMPTION  EXCEEDS 
1,000,000  TONS. 

FOR  PRICES,  ANALYSIS,  ETC.,  APPLY  TO 

BAL-FOUR.    GUTHRIE    <Sc  CO., 
316  California  Street,      -  San  Francisco,  Cal 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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A  Simple  Method  for  Thawing  Dynamite. 

The  Oregon  Agricultural  College  and 
Experiment  Station  has  been  doing  some 
work  recently  in  the  blasting  of  soils 
with  dynamite  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  its  effects  upon  the  growth 
of  fruit  trees,  and  to  ascertain  if  it  can 
be  practically  employed  as  a  substitute 
for  subsoiling.  In  using  this  explosive 
they  find  that  it  freezes  in  a  temper- 
ature of  about  52  degrees  Fahr. ,  hence  at 
this  season  of  the  year  when  kept  in  an 
ordinary  building  without  artificial 
heat,  it  remains  in  a  frozen  condition. 
They  were  at  first  not  a  little  con- 
cerned as  to  a  safe  method  of  thawing 
it  for  use,  but  acting  upon  a  suggestion 
to  bury  it  for  a  short  while  in  ferment- 
ing horse  manure,  soon  dispelled  the 
specter  of  a  premature  explosion  which 
occasionally  occurs  during  the  process 
of  thawing.  This  method  so  far  has  been 
quite  satisfactory.  The  plan  is  to  bury 
the  frozen  dynamite  in  a  pile  of  heated 
horse  manure  for  an  hour  before  the 
time  to  use  it.  They  recommend  this 
plan  of  thawing  this  explosive  with  the 
fullest  confidence  that  its  general  adop- 
tion wherever  practical  will  remove  an 
element  of  danger  in  its  use. 


Up-to-Date  Poultry  Farming. 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  who  has  been  known 
to  the  poultry  public  for  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  has  just  written  a 
new  book  entitled  "The  New  Egg 
Farm,"  which  conveys  the  fullest  avail- 
able information  about  commercial  poul- 
try keeping.  The  author  has  conducted 
great  poultry  farms  both  East  and 
West,  and  is  familiar  with  conditions  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  He  compares 
the  best  locations  for  the  business.  Tells 
how  to  build  houses  for  layers,  breeders, 
sitters  or  chicks,  adapted  to  the  colony 
system,  the  yard  system  and  other 
methods.  How  to  feed  and  manage. 
How  to  breed  and  select.  Choice  of 
breeds  and  crosses.  Management  for 
mild  or  severe  climates.  How  to  feed 
fowls  and  keep  them  at  exercise  without 
hard  work.  How  to  manage  hundreds 
of  sitters  with  little  labor.  How  to  raise 
brooder  chicks  and  keep  them  alive  and 
growing.  Essentials  of  duck  raising, 
and  how  to  insure  gi'owth  and  fertility. 

The  latest  things  in  incubation  and 
brooding  are  also  fully  illustrated  and 
discussed.  The  book  contains  331  pages 
and  140  original  illustrations,  and  is 
neatly  bound  in  cloth.  We  can  furnish 
copies  at  $1  each  postpaid.  Address 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F. 

Compressed  Hay. 

The  baled  hay  that  is  being  shipped 
from  New  York  for  the  use  of  the  Brit- 
ish army  in  South  Africa  and  the  Ameri- 
can army  in  the  Philippines  is  being 
compressed  by  a  new  process.  The  hay 
is  put  up  in  bales  cylindrical  in  form, 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  the  old- 
fashioned  nail  keg,  or  18  inches  high 
and  of  the  same  diameter.  When  baled 
in  this  shape  the  hay  is  as  hard  as  a 
board.  The  bales  weigh  about  145 
pounds. 

The  most  compact  bale  of  hay  put  up 
by  the  old  style  requires  but  160  cubic 
feet  space  per  ton.  This  new  fangled  hay 
takes  up  only  50  cubic  feet  space  per 
ton. 

The  good  thing  about  this  new  bale  is 
that  a  mule  can  carry  two  112-pound 
bales,  and  after  he  is  fed  off  them  for 
two  or  three  days  there  is  enough  left 
for  a  cavalryman  to  use  as  a  miniature 
rampart.  The  hay  is  packed  so  tight 
that  a  bullet  would  not  so  far  into  it. 


SlOO  Reward,  8100. 


The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there -is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting'  directly  upon  the  blood 
ind  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  ease  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

Address :     F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


A  New  Tobacco. 

Tobacco  worshippers,  says  Meehans' 
Monthly,  may  be  glad  to  know  that, 
although  there  are  some  one  hundred 
species  already  described  by  botanists, 
a  new  member  of  the  family  has  been 
discovered  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
named  by  Mr.  Bandegree,  Nicotiana 
Stock toni.  Mr.  A.  L.  Stockton  discov- 
ered it  on  Socorra  island. 


At  the  San  Jose  convention  Mr.  Gor- 
don of  Fresno  told  of  the  success  that 
he  had  had  in  fighting  vine  hoppers  by 
spreading  alfalfa  hay  over  the  vines. 
The  amount  of  hay  is  about  a  ton  for 
1,000  vines.  Mr.  Gordon  said  that  at 
an  expense  of  $130  he  had  saved  about 
$1,500  worth  of  grapes  this  year. 


The  next  Fruit  Growers'  Convention 
will  be  held  at  Marysville. 

What  is  Spell/  ? 

Salzer's  catalog  tells  all  about  this  wonder,  also 
Million  Dollar  Potato.  If  you  farm  you  need  it. 
Largest  Vegetable  Seed  Growers  in  America. 
Send  this  hotice  and  10c  in  stamps  for  10  Rare 
farm  Samples  and  Catalog  to  John  A.  Salzer  Seed 
Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.  [p] 


Brooklinb,  Mass.,  Sept.  13,  1893. 
Mr.  J.  N.  Danforth,  Dear  Sir:— This  is  to  certify 
that  I  was  laid  up  In  bed  six  weeks  from  sciatica 
last  spring  and  found  no  relief  until  I  used  your 
Tuttle's  Elixir.   Yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  P.  THOMAS, 
No.  286  Washington  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 


Short-Horn  Bulls  for  Sale. 

WILDFLOWER  STOCK  FARM,  FRESNO  10.,  CAL. 

Herd  Headed  by  Crulckshank  Balls 

CUPBEARER  SECOND  91224 
ROYAL  SCOTCHMAN  129407 
COMMODORE  CHIEF  129410 
A  fine  lot  of  young.  Scotch-bred  Short-horn  bulls 
for  sale  in  numbers  to  suit.   For  prices  address 
A.  HBILBRON  &  BRO.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Or,      L.  HEILBRON,  Conejo,  Cal. 

SURE  HA  TCH INCUBA  TOR. 

True  to  It9  Dame,  It  to  made 
to  hatch  and  doeshatch.  No 
excess  heating  Id  center  of 
egg  chamber.  Entire]  y  auto- 
matic. Hundred*  In  nae. 
Common  Seine  Brooders 
are  perfect.  Let  na  make  you 
prices  laid  down  at  your 
station.  Our  Catalogue  Is 
chock  fall  of  practical  Poul- 
try Information.    It  li  FREE.     Send  for  It  now. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Clay  Center, 


A  QUICK.  SH4KP  CIT 

hurts  much  less  than  a  bruise,  crash  ortear 

DEHORNING  mCTQKMiirt 

feet.    Quick,  sharp  cut.    Cuts  from  four 
dee  at  once.  Cannot  crush  brnieeor  tear. 
,  Most  humane  method  of  dehorr;ng  known. 

Took  highest  award  World's  Fair,  Write 
rfor  free  circulars  before  buying. 

A.  C.  BROSIUS,   COCHRAN VILLE,  PENN. 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1 900,  two  colors,  160  pages, 
110  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
Poultry  Houses,  etc.  How  to  raise  Chickens  suc- 
cessfully, their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Dia- 
grams with  full  descriptions  of  Poultry  houses. 
All  about  Ine  a  bat  ore,  Brooders  and  thoroughbred 
Fowls,  with  lowest  prices  Price  only  15  cents. 
C.  C.  SH0E3IAKER,  Box  898,  HIKE  PORT,  ILL. 


310  First  Premiums 

Awarded  to  tbe  PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATOR.  Guaranteed  to  operate 
in  any  climate.  Send  for  catalogue. 
PHUBIE  8T1TI  DICUUTOH  CO.  Homer  (ltj,P«. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Horses  and  Cattle. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  every  butter 
contest  at  State  Pairs  for  five  years.  This  year 
every  butter  prize  awarded  went  to  my  herd  ex- 
cept 2ud  prize  for  2-yr.-olds.  Stock  for  sale.  F.  H. 
Burke.  B26  Market  St.,  S.  P. 


BULL8— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Pine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  NAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  9.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEYS,  II OI, STEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  9.  F.  Animals  for  sale 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  Twill  Interest  and  please;  send  for  It. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


Swine. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  St 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Established  In  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Angora  Goats  and 
Persian  Fat-tailed  Sheep.  Catalogue  free. 


♦    FANCY      POULTRY.  4 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  improve  your 
stock.  Man'f  s  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
Belf-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators,Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  .Remember  the  But  to 
the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC  INCTJBATOB 
Co.,  1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FAR 

Six  Miles  H.  W.  from  PETALUMA,  on  th, 
Petalnma  and  Sebastopol  Road 

FRANK  A   MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.   Both  Sexe«  for  8ale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO  ,  CAL. 
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FRANK    A.  MECHAM. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep,  with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


•DR.  LEAVTTT'S 
D&vble  Power 
DEHORNING 
CLIPPER.- V -blade. 
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lea-vitt  cMfq  Co,  Hammond ,111.  U.S. A 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder. 

Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 


PATENT  AGENTS, 


330  Market  St.,  8.  F. 


JOHN  SPARKS,  lmporter  and  Breeder  of 

Registered    Hereford  Cattle 


and 

Thoroughbred  Shropshire 

Registered  Hereford  Bulls  and  Young  Stock  for  Sale. 

Address:  RENO, 


Sheep. 


NEVADA, 


Blood  Will  Always  Tell. 

The  Lynwood  Herd  of  Swine  have  again  been 
awarded  the  majority  of  premiums  at  the  State  Fair, 
although  the  competition  was  the  greatest  ever  known 
and  the  exhibit  much  the  largest.  When  you  want 
something  real  choice  that  you  can  depend  upon  write 
JAS.  R.  BOAL,  Mgr.,  126  W.  25th  St.,  Los  Angeles, Cal. 
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THE  demand  for  a  product  is  a  test  of  its  merit.  For  nearly  sixty  years 
there  has  been  a  steadily  growing  demand  for  JOHN  DEEI^E  GOODS. 
The  original  plant  has  been  doubled  many  times  to  supply  the  demand. 
Many  branches  have  been  established  at  the  main  distributing  points  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  march  of  Deere  Goods  began  at  Moline,  III., 
eastward  and  westward,  until  Deere  Plows,  Cultivators,  Harrows,  Seeders, 
Planters  and  Vehicles  have  encircled  the  world.  All  civilized  nations  use 
them.  And  why?  They  are  the  best  and  the  world  knows  it!  If  you  are 
a  consumer  use  the  best  and  you  will  find  that  it  pays.  If  you  want  an 
agency  why  not  get  the  best?    Get  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year! 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  209-211  market  street,  san  francisco. 
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DORHANT  BUDS  ALL  SOLD. 

A  FEW  EXTRA  LARGE  TREES,  tops  cut  back  dose,  with  AN  ABUNDANCE  of  dean, 

fine  roots.  These  will  produce  PLENTY  OF  WOOD  and  fruit  at  once.  Hany  of  these  trees  made 
branches  EIGHT  FEET  LONG  and  AN  INCH  IN  DIAHETER  last  summer. 

CLIMAX    PLUM  TREES. 

One  year  old,  ALL  SIZES.     Two  to  ten  feet  high,  straight,  well  branched  and  well  rooted. 

BARTLETT  PLUM. 

TREES  one  year  old,  straight  and  handsome. 

DORHANT  BUDS  of  SULTAN  and  SHIRO.   GRAFTING  WOOD  OF  ALL. 

PINEAPPLE  QUINCE  CUTTINGS  and  very  few  trees,  two  years  old.  None  of  mailing  size  left. 
Have  all  your  unprofitable  trees  regrafted.      CHANGE  THEH    FROH    CONSUHERS  TO 

PRODUCERS. 

BEGIN  the  new  century  with  NEW  CENTURY  FRUITS. 

A  postal  card  will  bring  you  price  list. 

 1  BURBANK'S  EXPERIMENT  FARMS, 


LUTHER  BURBANK. 


SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA. 


Pacific  Saw  Manufacturing  Company 

Manufacture  the 

"HATCH"  Pruning  Saw. 

The  Best  In  Use! 

Emery  Wheels,  Grindstones.  Piles,  Saws, 


Machine  Knives,  Etc.   Sheet  Steel    Tel.  Main  5052.   17-19  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Patent  Agents. 

3  30    market    St.,    San    Francisco,  Cal. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LIX.    No.  2. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  13,  1900. 

TWENTY-NINTH  YEAR. 
Office,  330  Market  St. 

Current  Wheels. 

Headers  who  may  be  familiar  with  the  appearance 
and  operation  of  current  wheels  in  irrigation  ditches 
or  along  the  margins  of  valley  streams  may  be  inter- 
ested in  the  use  made  of  the  same  device  in  the  moun- 
tain stream  known  as  Scott  river,  in  Siskiyou  county, 
the  most  northerly  county  of  California.  In  streams 
which  run  low  in  summer  and  stroll  around  in  their 
beds  as  they  see  fit  the  water  lifter  who  wishes  to 
use  the  wheel  has  to  chase  around  and  establish  his 
construction  wherever  the  channel  may  be,  or  else  do 
a  lot  of  diversion  in  order  to  bring  the  water  to  his 
wheel.  In  the  case  shown  in  the  photograph  the  con- 
ductor of  the  enterprise  evidently  preferred  to  take 
his  wheel  to  the  water.  He  seems  to  have  made  cribs 
of  rock  to  sustain  his  sideworks  and  hung  his  wheels 
where  he  could  get  the  longest  run  of  power.  The 
device  was  installed  for  river  mining,  but  other 
arrangements  can  readily  be  constructed  to  convey 
the  water,  which  the  engraving  shows  has  been 
raised  several  feet  from  its  natural  surface,  through 
a  flume  for  irrigation  of  adjacent  lands  which  lie 
below  its  flow. 

The  upper  wheel  is  rigged  not  for  water  lifting, 
but  for  power,  and  this  can  also  be  conveyed  by  belt 
or  cable  and  put  to  various  uses.  For  example,  in 
irrigation  a  current  wheel  is  sometimes'  used  to  de- 
liver water  on  the  bank,  where  it  can  be  distributed 
therefrom  by  ditch  or  it  may  be  run  for  power  to 
operate  a  pump  to  deliver  water  at  a  higher  level 
than  that  to  which  the  wheel  could  directly  lift  it  by 
its  own  revolution. 

There  are  several  objections  to  current  wheels, 
one  of  which  is  that  their  effective  labor  is  limited  in 
several  ways.  Another,  and  one  which  would  sug- 
gest itself  to  any  one  who  looks  upon  this  picture,  is 
that  there  is  danger  of  a  rise  in  the  stream,  which 
would  tear  out  the  wheel  and  land  it  in  the  next 
county  or  in  the  ocean,  perhaps.  This  is  always  a 
certain  menace  to  a  current  wheel,  whether  it  be  by 
the  bank  or  in  midstream,  and  it  has  to  be  provided 
for — perhaps  by  taking  out  the  affair  until  the  sea- 
son for  torrential  flow  is  over.  The  windmill  irriga- 
tors near  Sacramento  unship  their  windmills  during 
the  wet  season,  so  that  wear  and  tear  and  danger  of 
blowing  to  pieces  may  be  prevented,  and  the  current 
wheel  man  has  to  be  similarly  circumspect  in  saving 
his  mechanical  bacon. 

Despite  this  weakness  the  current  wheel  is,  how- 


ever, often  very  serviceable  and  is  en- 
titled to  rank,  under  its  limitations,  as 
a  very  available  and  effective  water 
lifting  device. 


Current  Wheels  in  Scott  Rjver,  Siskiyou  County,  Cal. 


The  Rossney  Pear. 

Pear  lovers  have  had  some  reason  to 
be  encouraged  that  ere  long  California 
may  grow  other  pears  than  the  Bart- 
lett.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  a  few 
other  varieties  have  always  been  grown, 
and  some  of  them  marketed  profitably 
by  the  veteran  pear  grower  A.  Block 
of  Santa  Clara  and  by  others,  and  yet 
when  one  thinks  of  the  superabundance 
of  the  Bartlett  in  the  doings  of  growers, 
canners  and  shippers,  the  other  varie- 
ties are  almost  wholly  out  of  sight. 
There  are  reasons  for  this,  of  course. 
One  is  that  the  Bartlett,  though  not  the 
best  pear  pomologically,  leaves  little 
to  desire  when  beauty,  popularity  and 
adaptability  for  different  commercial 
uses  are  concerned.  Another  is  that 
California  has  such  a  range  of  early, 
medium  and  late-ripening  localities  that 
the  Bartlett  is  in  sight  nearly  all  sum- 
mer and  fall.  It  is  perfectly  natural, 
then,  that  the  Bartlett  should  be  more 
valuable  in  California  than  in  any  other 
area  of  similar  size  in  the  world,  per- 
haps, and  the  greater  this  advantage 
proves  commercially  the  less  will  be 
the  opportunity  for  other  pears.  Still 
something  is  being  done  with  new  pears, 
and  there  may  be  more  still  in  the  future,  especially 
in  places  where  some  stronger  variety  may  prove 
less  subject  to  some  pear  troubles  than  the  Bart- 
lett is. 

Lengthening  the  Bartlett  season  always  excites 
interest,  and  the  Winter  Bartlett,  an  Oregon  seed- 
ling, is  attracting  some  attention  on  its  merits  and 
its  season.  Another  variety,  which  now  becomes 
prominent  upon  the  basis  of  a  good  record  in  Utah 
and  the  good  opinions  of  many  Californians  who  have 
seen  the  fruit,  is  the  Rossney  pear,  which  is  being  in- 
troduced to  California  planters  by  the  Lincoln 
Nurseries  of  Newcastle.  The  picture  upon  this  page 
is  said  to  be  a  fair  representation  of  the  fruit,  and  it 
is  certainly  very  shapely 
and  symmetrical.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  variety  as- 
sure us  that  the  Rossney 
pear  is  a  chance  seedling 
grown  from  a  lot  of  seed 
planted  at  Salt  Lake  City 
about  twenty  years  ago. 
In  the  fall,  when  budding, 
this  particular  seedling  was 
noticed  to  be  thrifty  and  a 
vigorous  grower,  so  it  was 
allowed  to  stand.  At  five 
years  of  age  it  bore  its  first 
fruit.  Since  then  the  tree 
has  borne  a  full  crop  every 
year.  The  fruit  is  always 
of  uniform  size,  shape  and 
coloring.  Neither  blight, 
nor  any  other  disease,  has 
in  any  way  affected  the 
tree.  The  tree  is  very 
hardy,  both  in  wood  and 
fruit  buds.     The  fruit  al- 


The  Rossney  Pear — A  New  Candidate  for  Favor. 

ways  averages  much  larger  than  Bartlett  and  its 
ripening  season  is  said  to  be  two  weeks  later  than 
the  Bartlett. 

The  pear  has  been  known  by  its  fruit  to  a  number 
of  Californians  for  the  last  four  years  or  more.  Mr. 
Burbank  spoke  of  it  in  1895  as  of  large  size,  very 
handsome  form,  and  creamy  yellow  skin  with  crimson 
blush  ;  rich,  tender,  creamy  flesh  of  just  the  right 
texture,  with  no  hard  spots  and  an  unusually  small 
core ;  superior  flavor,  etc.  The  fruit  is  also  well 
spoken  of  by  other  Californians  who  have  seen  it. 
There  is  certainly  ample  presumptive  evidence  of  the 
value  of  the  variety  to  make  it  desirable  that  it 
should  be  tried  on  a  small  scale  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  in  order  that  its  local  adaptations  may  be 
everywhere  established  and  its  commercial  standing 
made  out.   

Arboriculture  and  Pomology  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 

We  are  informed  by  Howard  J.  Rogers,  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Education  and  Social  Economy  of 
the  United  States  Commission  to  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion, that  there  will  be  held  an  International  Congress 
of  Arboriculture  and  Pomology  at  Paris,  September 
13  and  14.  The  programme  of  the  points  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  this  congress  contains  questions  of  great 
interest,  and  of  a  nature  to  produce  fruitful  results. 
It  is  advisable  that  the  United  States  be  represented 
at  this  congress,  and  the  U.  S.  Pomologist,  Col. 
Brackett,  President  Watrous  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  and  President  Berkmans  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  of  Georgia  are  upon  the  com- 
mittee. The  organizers  of  the  congress  in  Paris  are 
desirous  to  have  a  wide  American  membership  and 
Californians  attending  the  exposition  should  certainly 
occupy  front  seats  in  meetings  devoted  to  pomo- 
logical  subjects.  All  inquiries  can  be  addressed  to 
M.  Nomblot,  Secretaire  General,  a  Bourg-la-Reine 
(Seine),  Paris,  France. 
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The  Week. 

The  official  report  upon  the  opposite  page  shows 
how  wide-reaching  and  generous  last  week's  storm 
was.  All  points  are  seen  to  be  several  hundred  per 
cent  wetter  than  last  year  at  this  date,  and  all  ex- 
cept south  of  Tehachapi  are  a  long  distance  ahead  of 
the  average  for  all  the  years  recorded.  Southern 
California  has  made  a  good  start  in  the  same  direc- 
tion and  will  come  out  all  right  this  year.  We  had  to 
run  away  from  Los  Angeles  last  week  to  get  out  of 
the  wet.  The  San  Joacpuin  looks  like  a  vast  lawn  all 
the  way  from  Bakersfield  to  Tracy,  and  the  wild 
flowers  are  beginning  to  show  their  colors.  It  is,  in- 
deed, for  moisture,  warmth  and  verdure  an  incom- 
parable winter;  even  the  '49er  remembers  none 
better.  ^ 

The  great  event  of  the  coming  week  will  be  the 
assembly  of  fruit  men  at  San  Jose,  seeking  to  estab- 
lish their  business  on  a  surer  and  fairer  basis  of  profit 
by  the  force  of  organization.  We  have  already  ] ml > 
lished  the  official  call,  and  much  besides,  so  readers 
of  the  Pacific  Riral  Press  are  fully  informed  of  the 
motive  and  the  proposed  method. 

The  markets  are  shaking  off  their  holiday  torpor. 
Spot  wheat  is  about  the  same,  but  more  ships  are 
now  available  and  there  is  more  pressure  to  sell,  as 
holders  are  firm.  Wheat  futures  are,  however,  lower 
at  all  distant  points  and  have  declined  in  some  meas- 
ure here  also.  Barley  is  unchanged  and  dull.  Large 
corn  is  lower.  Fancy  hay  has  a  better  feeling,  but 
there  is  no  change.  Millfeeds  are  unchanged  and 
easy.  Heef  is  about  the  same,  while  mutton  and 
lamb  are  higher.  Receipts  of  hogs,  both  from  Ore- 
gon and  the  East,  are  free,  but  the  price  holds  well 
and  is  expected  to  continue.  Butter  and  cheese  have 
a  lower  range  ;  in  view  of  the  feed  outlook,  no  one  is 
buying  except  for  immediate  use.  Eggs  also  are 
rolling  down  ;  supplies  are  not  excessive,  but  no  one 
wants  many.  Young  poultry  is  still  selling  well,  but 
shades  down  a  little.  Ten  carloads  was  the  Eastern 
contribution  of  poultry  last  week.  Dried  fruit  is  in 
fair  shape.  Uncle  Sam  will  soon  open  bids  for  a 
quarter-million  pounds  of  apples,  peaches  and  prunes. 
Fancy  fresh  apples  were  scarce.  Oranges  are  doing 
a  little  better.  Auction  sales  begin  next  week. 
Onions  and  potatoes  are  doing  well  and  large  white 
beans  are  higher.  Wool  is  firm,  but  not  much  is 
doing  yet. 

The  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  gives 
the  number  of  tons  of  sugar  produced  on  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  from  October  1.  1898.  to  September 
30,  1899,  as  282,807,  and  that  904,003  tons  are  ex- 
pected the  present  year. 


Agricultural  Labor  in  California. 

To  the  Editor  : — Will  you  give  me  the  salient  fea- 
tures and  present  status  of  farm  labor  in  California: 
its  present  composition  in  classes  and  nationalities; 
relative  value  and  efficiency;  peculiarities,  conditions, 
abundance  or  scarcity  ?  Is  it  increasing  or  retro- 
grading in  efficiency  V  Were  wages  relatively  de- 
pressed in  the  panic  of  1894-97  ?  Is  much  of  it 
employed  by  the  year;  what  proportion  in  harvest 
seasons  only  ?  What  can  you  say  of  the  relative  con- 
dition and  prosperity  of  the  farm  laborer  and  the 
industrial  laborer  in  towns,  in  view  of  the  difference 
in  cost  of  living  in  town  and  country  ? — Reader. 

The  foregoing  is  from  an  esteemed  reader  in  an 
Eastern  city  who  has  a  taste  for  economic  investiga- 
tions and  whom  we  know  to  be  actuated  in  his  ques- 
tioning by  a  sincere  desire  to  arrive  at  the  facts. 
He  has  no  peculiar  views  to  bolster  up  and  he  may 
be  safely  treated  with  cordiality  and  frankness. 

We  undertake  the  subject  he  moots  with  great  hesi- 
tation, because  conclusions  of  this  kind  should  be 
drawn  from  close  and  comprehensive  inquiry.  No 
time  can  now  be  commanded  for  such  investigation 
and  the  only  way  we  can  discern  by  which  our  cor- 
respondent's desires  can  be  met  lies  through  direct 
appeal  to  the  readers  of  the  Pacific  Ri-rai.  Press, 
who  are  large  employers  of  farm  labor  and  therefore 
practically  acquainted  with  its  status  in  all  respects. 
As  an  inducement,  then,  to  our  readers  to  contribute 
freely,  we  shall  submit  to  them  a  number  of  proposi- 
tions drawn  from  our  own  observation,  which  they 
may  either  affirm  or  deny,  as  they  think  themselves 
warranted  in  doing,  and  state  their  own  experiences 
and  observations  on  which  their  conclusions  are 
based. 

In  the  first  instance,  then,  we  take  it  that  the  pro- 
portion of  white  labor  now  employed  in  California 
agriculture  is  greater  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  State.  The  available  supply  of  Chinese  has 
been  greatly  reduced  by  the  exclusion  acts  and  the 
numbers  now  employed  in  field  labor  arc  so  small 
as  to  be  inconspicuous.  Meantime  the  numbers  of 
Japanese  have  increased  and  in  some  localities  they 
have  become  a  main  reliance  in  some  kinds  of  work, 
but  their  distribution  has  never  attained  anything 
like  the  breadth  which  the  Chinese  at  one  time  com. 
manded.  At  present  Asiatic  labor  of  both  kinds 
serves  a  very  good  purpose  for  temporary  uses,  but 
is  too  restricted  in  volume  to  menace  the  white  popu- 
lation or  to  maintain  the  antagonisms  which  once  ex- 
isted. 

The  experience  of  the  last  decade  has  fully  demon- 
strated the  superior  efficiency  of  white  labor  in  agri- 
culture, and  the  profitability  of  such  labor  at  a  higher 
compensation  is  also  conceded  by  most  employers.  It 
is  also  true  that  the  present  supply  of  white  labor  is 
of  much  higher  grade  than  formerly.  California  has 
for  the  last  few  years  been  rapidly  assuming  the 
characters  of  a  settled  community.  The  shifting 
population  is  decreasing.  In  nearly  all  regions  there 
is  a  certain  resident  labor  supply  composed  in  part 

|  of  thrifty  emigrants  who  arc  working  earnestly  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  State,  and  in  part 
of  those  who  have  passed  from  youth  to  maturity 
in  our  midst.  The  superiority  of  such  labor 
supply  needs  neither  argument  nor  illustration, 
but  conspicuous  instances  of  it  are  found  in 
all  fruit  growing  regions.  The  millions  of  value 
brought  to  the  State  by  the  citrus  orchards,  the 
raisin  vineyards,  the  deciduous  fruit  orchards  and 
the  vast  canning  and  drying  industries  are  now 
secured  very  largely  by  white  labor,  which  has  sup- 
planted the  Asiatic  and  has  shown  itself  to  be  almost 
incomparably  superior.  In  a  less  degree  also  white 
labor  has  replaced  Asiatic  in  many  field  crops,  though 
in  others  the  Asiatic  seems  at  present  almost  an  in- 
dispensable element  because  other  supply  is  not 
available  nor  content  with  the  low  wage  rate  which 
crops  grown  on  a  narrow  margin  of  profit  can  afford 

| to  pay. 

The  course  of  wages  has  been  influenced  by  local 
conditions  in  a  very  striking  way  during  the  last 
decade.  The  general  depression  and  inactivity  of  the 
earlier  half  accomplished  quite  a  marked  reduction  in 
ruling  rates,  and  this  was  continued  and  emphasized 

I  by  the  drouth  of  1898.  Laborers,  as  a  rule,  cheer- 
fully accepted  lower  compensation,  because  the  occa- 
sion was  so  obvious.    The  situation  would  have  been 

I  worse  had  it  not  been  for  local  conditions  which 
drew  men  into  other  fields  of  activity.    The  activity 


1  in  mining  interests  at  various  points  on  the  coast  at- 
tracted hundreds  who  could  muster  means  to  reach 
:  new  fields.  The  opportunity  to  enter  the  army  for 
service  in  the  Philippines  relieved  others  from  dis- 
tress. The  activity  of  the  metropolis  in  handling 
;  supplies  for  war  and  for  distant  mining  regions  was 
also  a  relief  measure  for  the  unemployed  labor  supply 
of  the  farming  districts.  This  movement,  in  a  way, 
checked  the  decline  in  wages,  and  those  whose  ser- 
vices were  indispensable  undoubtedly  profited  by  it. 
The  result  of  all  these  tendencies  was  that  in  1899 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  labor  in  those  agricultural 
regions  that  had  crops  to  handle,  and  a  considerable 
advance  in  compensation  was  secured  for  the  limited 
period  during  which  the  help  was  required.  Mean- 
time the  revival  of  confidence  which  was  so  marked 
during  the  last  year,  and  the  quick  and  profitable 
markets  which  some  of  our  products  found,  awakened 
new  activity  in  our  cities  and  larger  towns,  and  the 
beginning  of  improvements  of  all  kinds,  which  had 
been  some  time  deferred,  created  a  new  demand  for 
labor  and  ushered  in  the  present  situation,  which 
seems  to  afford  profitable  employment  to  all  who 
earnestly  desire  it. 

As  to  the  term  during  which  farm  laborers  are 
employed,  it  is  unquestionably  lengthening.  Though 
still  the  extra  demands  at  harvesting  all  sorts  of 
crops  exists,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  always  will 
exist  probably,  there  is  a  better  opportunity  than 
ever  for  long  terms  of  employment.  The  increase  of 
the  dairy  interest  in  regions  formerly  almost  wholly 
given  to  grain  has  of  itself  opened  the  way  for  steady 
employment  which  formerly  did  not  exist.  The  de- 
velopment of  fruit  areas  has  had  a  similar  tendency. 
The  disposition  to  provide  better  quarters  for  la- 
borers on  agricultural  properties  is  very  marked; 
and  so  far  as  we  have  heard  and  seen,  such  invest- 
ments on  the  part  of  employers  have  been  found 
profitable  in  the  greater  loyalty  and  efficiency  of  the 
laborers  secured.  As  to  the  proportion  of  the  labor 
supply  employed  throughout  the  year  or  for  a  short 
period,  we  have  no  data;  but  if  the  figures  were  re- 
stricted to  what  is  commonly  termed  farm  labor,  the 
proportion  retained  for  the  year  would  now  be  rep- 
resented by  a  respectable  fraction — much  greater,  in 
fact,  than  ever  before.  If  the  figures  should  include 
as  farm  labor  the  thousands  who  go  from  towns  for 
orchard,  fruit  drying  and  (-aiming  work  during  its 
season,  the  fraction  would  be  very  small.  But  it  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  facts  of  recent  years  that 
our  great  fruit  products  can  be  so  largely  handled  by 
white  labor  from  towns  as  it  now  is.  Twenty  years 
ago  it  was  thought  impracticable,  and  growers  were 
in  much  anxiety  as  to  whence  their  fruit  harvest  help 
should  come.  To-day  there  is  no  concern  whatever 
about  it,  for,  though  there  is  now  and  then  a  little 
pinch,  the  demand  as  a  whole  seems  to  be  pro- 
vided for. 

As  to  the  relative  condition  and  prospority  of  the 
farm  and  town  laborer  we  have  no  fresh  data.  So 
far  as  we  know  the  old  facts  and  the  old  arguments 
are  as  true  now  as  ever.  The  farm  laborer  has  pos- 
sibly a  little  less  net  income  from  a  year's  work  than 
his  town  brother  of  equal  grade  of  labor  and  equal 
sobriety  and  thrift,  but  his  opportunities  are  im- 
measurably greater  for  using  any  surplus  he  may  ac- 
cumulate in  establishing  himself  upon  property  of  his 
own,  or  in  becoming  his  own  master  upon  leased  land. 
There  is  now  a  better  chance  than  ever  for  this  be- 
cause land  is  nearer  its  actual  value  in  California  than 
it  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  at  least.  In  all 
parts  of  the  State  people  who  come  with  small  cap- 
ital, and  large  energy  and  self-denial,  are  placing 
themselves  well  by  supplementing  their  means  with 
the  proceeds  of  labor  done  for  others.  They  are 
helped  to  do  this  by  the  increased  opportunities 
which  our  broader  agriculture  of  the  present  day 
affords,  and  by  the  fact  that  Californiaus  now  ap- 
preciate1 white  labor  better  than  formerly  because 
they  are  having  experience  with  a  better  kind  than 
in  the  old  days.  We  believe  that  the  agricultural 
laborer  is  well  paid  in  California,  and  well  appreci- 
ated if  he  is  endowed  with  self-respect  and  the  qual- 
ities which  self-respect  ensures. 

These  are  a  few  general  points  suggested  by  our 
correspondent's  questions.  As  we  said  at  the  begin- 
ning, they  are  open  for  discussion — not  for  tirades  or 
denunciations.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  facts  and 
such  calm  comment  as  will  give  the  facts  proper 
weight  in  the  public  mind. 


January  6,  1900. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


The  Operation  of  the  Siphon. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  have  a  J-inch  galvanized  pipe 
400  feet  long  made  into  a  siphon  by  joining  the  two 
parts  with  a  fitting  so  they  turn  a  square  corner. 
The  siphon  ran  three  or  four  days,  the  steam  getting 
less  until  it  stopped.  The  lower  end  of  the  siphon  is 
about  4  feet  below  the  level  of  the  water  into  which 
the  upper  end  is  plunged.  Does  the  air  collect  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  angle  in  the  pipe  and  stop  the 
water  ?  Would  a  pipe  bent  on  a  curve  be  better 
than  a  square  joint  ?•  Will  air  collect  in  any  upward 
bend  of  a  pipe  and  stop  the  flow  of  water  where  this 
would  not  happen  if  the  pipe  were  free  from  bends 
along  a  true  grade  ?  Is  there  air  in  the  water  which 
can  thus  collect  ?  Does  the  siphon  work  because  of 
atmospheric  pressure  or  because  of  suction  of  the 
water  caused  by  greater  weight  in  the  longer  arm  ? — 
H.  J.  Redmond,  Adelaide. 

The  local  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  the  referee  in 
such  cases.  There  is  air  in  the  water  and  it  does  col- 
lect at  the  high  point  and  stop  the  flow  of  the  siphon. 
A  curved  pipe  is  better  for  a  siphon  than  a  square 
corner,  because  there  is  less  distance  and  less  fric- 
tion and  more  water  will  be  discharged  in  a  given 
time.  In  the  upward  bends  of  a  crooked  pipe  air 
will  collect,  and  whether  it  will  stop  the  flow  of  water 
or  not  depends  much  upon  the  pressure  of  the  head 
of  water.  In  a  siphon  the  pressure  is  very  slight 
and  is  simply  the  difference  of  atmospheric  pressure 
upon  the  two  levels  of  water.  At  the  higher  level  it 
is  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  minus  the  pressure 
of  the  column  of  water  in  the  short  leg  of  the  siphon; 
at  the  lower  level  it  is  atmospheric  pressure  minus 
the  pressure  of  the  water  column  in  the  long  leg  of 
the  siphon.  Consequently  the  pressure  is  less  at  the 
end  of  the  long  leg  and  the  water  falls  out  there. 
As  this  difference  is  only  4  feet  in  this  case  in  a 
length  of  400  feet  of  pipe,  the  pressure  is  small,  and 
as  the  pipe  is  also  small  the  friction  is  large.  You 
will  have  to  refill  your  siphon  and  start  over;  the 
conditions  are  not  favorable  for  a  long  run  of  it. 

Unfruitful  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — What  can  you  tell  us  about  old 
fruit  trees  not  bearing?  We  have  old  trees  of  apple 
and  cherry  on  the  mountains  which  a  few  years  ago 
bore  abundantly,  but  though  they  are  strong  in 
growth  and  healthy  the  fruit  crop  is  small  or  lacking. 
— Subscriber,  Santa  Clara  county. 

If  your  trees  are  strong  and  healthy  the  first 
thought  is  that  some  atmospheric  conditions  have 
most  to  do  with  their  lack  of  bearing.  Certainly  if 
the  soil  was  lacking  in  plant  food  you  would  not  get 
large  and  thrifty  trees.  You  are  quite  as  able  to 
judge  as  we  as  to  whether  your  region  is  subject  to 
frosts  which  are  calculated  to  render  the  blossoms  in- 
effective. Another  condition  under  which  many  trees 
are  proving  unsatisfactory  in  bearing  is  the  lack  of 
moisture  in  the  soil  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer.  Many  trees  will  make  satisfactory  growth 
while  the  moisture  lasts  and  then,  as  the  time  comes 
for  the  completion  of  fruit  buds  for  the  following  year 
the  moisture  becomes  scant  and  the  bud  is  not 
strongly  developed.  When  this  is  the  case  the  trees 
may  blossom  and  yet  not  set  a  satisfactory  amount  of 
fruit.  If  this  were  the  case,  however,  it  is  likely 
that  your  trees  would  take  on  the  habit  of  bearing 
every  other  year,  because  the  resting  of  the  tree 
from  fruiting  one  year  would  usually  enable  it  to  store 
up  vitality  enough  to  repair  its  growth  for  the  alter- 
nate year.  We  are  coming  to  learn  in  California  that 
many  places,  especially  the  uplands  and  ridges,  carry 
sufficient  water  to  grow  young  trees  and  to  bear 
fruit  for  a  certain  number  of  years  where  there  is  not 
enough  for  the  uses  of  an  old  bearing  orchard  ;  and 
experience  also  is  that  wherever  preparations  are 
made  to  give  the  trees  a  good  soaking  about  mid- 
summer, bearing  of  fruit  is  thereby  promoted. 

For  Home  Pasture. 

To  the  Editor: — If  you  know  of  any  plant  that 
you  could  recommend  for  a  home  pasture  on  mod- 
r l  ately  fertile  land  please  let  me  know.  Our  land 
has  a  light  gravelly  top  and  a  limey  clay  subsoil,  and 
a  great  deal  of  lime  in  the  water.  It  produces  al- 
falfa nicely,  but  needs  irrigation  during  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  to  make  a  pasture  of  it.  Then  the 
gophers  that  the  alfalfa  brings  make  it  nearly  as  bad 
as  to  bo  without  the  feed. — E.  J.  D.,  San  Jose. 

We  do  not  know  any  plant  which  will  yield  more  to 
the  acre  or  give  so  little  trouble  as  alfalfa  on  suitable 
soil  and  with  adequate  water.    You  can  make  a  sub- 


stitute, and  perhaps  get  more  feed  for  more  work, 
by  putting  in  a  winter  crop  of  oats  and  peas,  fol. 
lowed  by  a  summer  crop  of  sorghum  or  corn,  but 
this  keeps  you  farming  most  of  the  time,  and  that  is 
not  what  the  owner  of  a  home  pasture  generally  de- 
sires. If  the  land  is  suited  to  alfalfa  we  would  rather 
give  some  time  and  money  to  getting  an  adequate  ir- 
rigation supply  and  to  drowning,  trapping  or  poison- 
ing the  gophers,  than  to  abandon  alfalfa  growing. 

Hairy  Vetch  and  Bermuda  Grass. 

To  the  Editor  : — In  your  paper  dated  Dec.  30th, 
on  page  422,  there  is  a  hairy  vetch  (Vicia  villota) 
mentioned.  After  it  has  been  cut  with  the  grain  hay 
will  it  continue  to  grow  like  alfalfa  for  further  cut- 
ting ?  If  so,  for  how  many  ?  until  the  frost  ?  I  enclose 
a  grass  which  I  am  told  is  one  of  the  ruinous  ineradi- 
cable kinds.  I  want  your  verdict,  guilty  or  not 
guilty. — Learner,  Bakersfield. 

The  hairy  vetch  is  an  annual  and  will  not  grow  for 
continuous  cutting  as  alfalfa  does;  still  it  will  grow 
for  a  second  cutting  or  it  will  produce  a  seed  crop — 
providing  the  first  cutting  is  done  before  the  plant  is 
too  far  advanced  in  maturity.  Other  annuals,  like 
the  cereals,  for  example,  will  do  that  if  there  is 
moisture  enough  in  the  soil.  Winter  rye  can  get  two 
feet  high  and  be  mown  and  make  a  second  crop  after- 
wards. The  hairy  vetch  is  not  very  subject  to  frost 
and  frost  will  not  end  its  cycle  of  growth.  That  will 
end  when  the  seed  matures  and  the  plant  dries  up, 
just  as  with  ordinary  garden  or  field  peas.  The  sam- 
ple you  send  is  Bermuda  grass — guilty  of  staying 
where  you  do  not  want  it  as  long  as  it  likes  in  spite  of 
all  you  can  do. 

Dairy  Figures. 

To  the  Editor  : — We  like  your  paper  very  much 
for  its  dairy  discussions.  One  thing  we  would  like  is 
a  monthly  statement  of  all  the  dairies  in  the  State,  as 
to  the  prices  received  for  milk  and  butter,  as  it  would 
be  good  to  post  those  who,  like  ourselves,  sell  milk  to 
creameries.  We  have. been  selling  at  60  cents  per 
hundred,  but  commenced  selling  by  test  on  the  8th  of 
this  month. — Dairymen,  San  Joaquin  county. 

We  always  publish  creamery  reports  when  we  can 
obtain  them  for  the  very  reason  that  our  corre- 
spondent cites,  so  that  all  readers  can  compare  ex- 
periences and  results.  It  is  hardly  practicable  to 
get  monthly  reports,  because  creamery  men  are  too 
busy  to  send  them  regularly,  or  for  some  other  rea- 
son it  is  neglected.  We,  shall  always  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive and  publish  them. 

The  Closing  Century. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  state  briefly  in 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  what  process  of  reason- 
ing you  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  Jan.  1st,  1900, 
is  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century? — A  Sub- 
scriber, Colusa. 

We  did  not  say  that.  We  foresaw  that  any  such 
statement  would  plunge  us  into  a  controversy  for 
which  we  are  not  prepared.  What  we  did  say  was 
this:  "The  closing  of  the  century  will  mark  a  new 
epoch  in  the  higher  life  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
Pacific  coast."  This,  we  take  it,  is  a  very  fine  strad- 
dle of  the  question  and  was  so  intended.  The  cen- 
tury has  certainly  been  closing  for  some  years,  and  if 
it  wants  to  be  another  year  closing  we  have  no  ob- 
jection.   

Farmers'  Club  Convention  at  Pasadena. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a  four  days,  insti- 
tute of  the  Farmers'  Club  of  Southern  California  at 
Pasadena  last  week.  Delegates  were  present  from 
nearly  all  the  farmers'  clubs  south  of  Tehachapi,  and 
excellent  proceedings  were  had.  We  begin  in  this 
issue  the  presentation  of  the  leading  topics  pre- 
sented, and  as  the  papers  were  in  many  cases  the  re- 
sult of  systematic  thought  and  continued  discussions 
in  the  clubs,  they  will  prove  exceptionally  suggestive 
and  valuable  to  readers  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
The  meetings  followed  immediately  upon  the  grand 
rose  tournament  and  parade  in  the  streets  of  Pasa- 
dena, which  collected  people  from  long  distances,  and 
was  a  beautifully  and  characteristicallly  Californian 
spectacle.  The  meetings  were  conducted  by  Prof. 
A.  J.  Cook  of  Claremont,  representative  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  and  were  excellently  administered  throughout. 

A  very  interesting  occasion  was  observed  at  the 
University  Experiment  Station  last  week.  The 
sixty-seventh  birthday  of  Director  E.  W.  Hilgard 
was  commemorated  by  the  station  staff  with  a  con- 
gratulatory visit,  during  which  a  handsome  silver  set 
of  writing  table  fittings  was  presented.  Prof.  Hil- 
gard was  heartily  congratulated  upon  his  constantly 
increasing  strength  and  ability  to  resume  the  many 
activities  which  his  position  imposes. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
January  8,  1900. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Station  Director. 

The  temperature  for  the  week  has  averaged  6°  above 
the  normal  throughout  the  State,  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  valleys  having  expei-ienced  unusually 
warm  days  and  nights  for  the  season.  Rain  has 
fallen  nearly  every  day  in  the  central  and  northern 
portions,  the  precipitation  at  San  Francisco  and  in 
parts  of  the  Sacramento  valley  being  over  three 
inches,  while  in  southern  California  and  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  the  rainfall  exceeded  one  inch. 

Rivers  and  creeks  have  been  up  to  high  water  mark 
in  the  central  and  northern  portions,  but  no  serious 
damage  has  been  reported  except  to  bridges. 

Farm  work  has  been  practically  suspended  in  the 
northern  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys,  and  in 
portions  of  the  coast  and  bay  sections,  owing  to  ex- 
cessive moisture,  but  plowing  and  seeding  are  pro- 
gressing in  the  south,  where  the  recent  rains  have 
been  of  inestimable  benefit. 

Early  sown  grain  is  in  better  condition  than  for 
many  years  at  this  season,  and  prospects  for  good 
crops  are  excellent.  Alfalfa  and  pasturage  were 
benefited  by  rain  and  warm  weather.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia oranges  are  maturing  rapidly,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  yield  will  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

The  precipitation  for  the  week  was  over  three  inches 
in  some  sections,  rain  having  fallen  nearly  every  day 
throughout  the  valley.  The  temperature  averaged  sev- 
eral degrees  above  normal. 

Farm  work  is  suspended,  owing  to  the  wet  condition  of 
the  soil,  and  but  little  work  is  being  done  in  orcharbs 
and  vineyards.  Grain  and  pasturage  continue  to  grow 
rapidly. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

Rain  and  warmer  weather  have  been  generally  bene- 
ficial, bringing  up  recently  sown  grain  and  improving 
pasturage.  Plowing  and  seeding  continue,  except  in  lo- 
calities where  the  precipitation  has  been  excessive.  Some 
pruning  is  being  done. 

Prospects  are  excellent  for  good  crops  of  grain,  hay 
and  deciduous  fruits.  In  some  places  the  acreage  in  hay 
will  bo  less  than  last  year's. 

The  heavy  storms  on  the  1st  and  2nd  damaged  bridges 
and  caused  landslides  in  some  sections. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

Heavy  rains  on  the  2d  and  3d  retarded  plowing  and 
seeding,  but  otherwise  were  beneficial.  Warmer  weather 
toward  the  close  of  the  week  benefited  grain  and  pastur- 
age. Farm  work  is  now  progressing  in  most  sections, 
and  if  present  conditions  continue  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
a  large  area  will  be  plowed  and  seeded.  Pruning  is  pro- 
gressing in  orchards  and  vineyards. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Over  one  inch  of  rain  fell  during  the  week,  followed  by 
warm  weather,  both  being  of  great  benefit  to  all  growing 
crops  and  fruit  trees.  Early  sown  grain  is  in  better  con- 
dition than  for  many  years  at  this  date,  and  prospects 
for  good  crops  were  never  better.  Plowing  and  seeding 
continue.  Oranges  are  coloring  rapidly,  and  the  yield 
will  be  equal  to  expectations.    The  celery  crop  is  heavy. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Generally  cloudy,  moder- 
ately warm  weather  for  the  season  prevailed  during  the 
past  week,  with  fine  rains,  which  were  of  immense  ben- 
efit to  vegetation — in  fact,  they  came  in  time  to  save 
grain  and  feed.  Farming  prospects  were  greatly  im- 
proved and  there  is  an  encouraging  tone  to  the  reports, 
which  have  been  rather  pessimistic  of  late.  Grain,  feed 
and  pasture  are  growing  finely.  The  balance  of  the  seed- 
ing will  now  be  rushed  and  a  large  acreage  put  in.  The 
rain  foil  steadily  and  gently,  so  that  none  was  lost  and 
the  soil  became  well  soaked.  In  places  the  lighter  lands 
only  can  be  worked  at  present.  Oranges  are  ripening 
fast.  Picking  has  been  slow  since  the  rains,  but  with 
favorable  weather  work  in  orchards  will  become  active. 
Some  deciduous  fruit  trees  are  commencing  to  bloom, 
and  some  are  leafing. — George  E.  Franklin. 

Eureka  Summary. — Continued  rains  have  prevented 
plowing.  Few  potatoes  remain  in  the  ground.  Grass  is 
growing  rapidly,  and  is  in  better  condition  than  ever  be- 
fore known  in  January.    Stock  thriving. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  January  10,  1900,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

ToUl  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  tbe  Week.. . 

Eureka  

1.14 

30  06 

13  96 

18.80 

38 

66 

Red  Bluff  

1.00 

14.66 

6  73 

11.64 

42 

e2 

Sa  ramento  

1.69 

13  11 

5.71 

8  62 

40 

61 

San  Francisco  

2.46 

14.38 

5  90 

10.3' 

46 

60 

Fresno  

1.15 

6.10 

2  61 

3.07 

38 

64 

Independence  

.22 

2  118 

0  70 

2.57 

28 

56 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

1  88 

12  41 

3  83 

6  77 

40 

66 

1.17 

4  57 

0.86 

7.24 

42 

70 

San  Diego  

.66 

2  60 

1.77 

3  79 

42 

70 

Yuma  

.08 

0.66 

1.32 

1  80 

48 

72 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Olive  Trees  in  California. 


By  J.  A.  Hiiown  of  Hemet,  Riverside  County,  at  the  Farmers'  Club 
Institute  at  Pasadena. 

In  preparing  this  paper,  I  confine  myself  largely 
to  local  conditions,  which  are  all  that  1  can  speak  of 
with  definite  knowledge.  Prof.  A.  P.  Hayne  of  the 
State  University,  who  has  been  visiting  various  parts 
of  the  State  investigating  olive  culture,  will  soon 
make  his  report,  which  will,  I  hope,  supply  the  much 
desired  information. 

In  Southern  California.. — In  southern  California 
I  believe  the  olive  industry  is  making  satisfactory 
progress  in  those  localities  where  the  natural  condi- 
tions are  favorable,  and  when  growers  have  taken 
proper  care  of  their  orchards,  intelligently  pruning, 
irrigating  and  cultivating  whenever  necessary.  In 
this  southern  country  each  of  these  operations  is  as 
essential, to  the  profitable  development  of  the  olive  as 
to  the  orange.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  I 
have  yet  to  learn  of  a  case  where  those  conditions 
have  been  met  that  the  olive  has  not  given  satisfac- 
tory results. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  localities  in  southern 
California  where  the  olive  does  not  require  irriga- 
tion. An  instance  is  at  the  old  Mission  of  San  Diego, 
but  there  are  comparatively  few  trees  growing  on 
such  favored  spots.  While  the  olive  tree  will  endure 
much  abuse  and  neglect,  I  believe  no  tree  in  my  or- 
chard responds  more  readily  and  profitably  to  good 
treatment. 

Olive  Oil  Making. — As  an  olive  grower,  I  have 
been  much  encouraged  by  watching  the  development 
of  some  of  the  olive  oil  manufacturing  establishments 
in  southern  California  during  the  past  few  years.  I 
refer  to  those  who  have  given  the  business  their  per- 
sonal attention,  conducting  it  upon  sound  business 
methods.  I  believe  that  the  business  of  manufactur- 
ing olive  oil  offers  opportunity  for  profit  equal  to  that 
of  mercantile  pursuits  generally;  but,  as  in  other 
lines,  there  will  be  individual  failures,  and  these  will 
be  fewer  as  soon  as  it  is  realized  that  the  business 
demands  intelligent,  economical  management  equal  to 
that  given  other  commercial  enterprises. 

Local  Establishments. — I  recently  visited  an 
olive  oil  plant  at  old  San  Diego  that  had  just  added  a 
hydraulic  press  to  their  already  extensive  establish- 
ment and  was  informed  that  they  were  behind  on 
their  orders  for  both  oil  and  pickles.  They,  in  com- 
mon with  other  oil  manufacturers  in  San  Diego 
county,  were  paying  #70  per  ton  for  olives  of  oil 
grades  and  $100  to  $110  for  pickling  varieties.  As  I 
did  not  want  to  undertake  oil  making  this  year.  1 
wrote  to  Pomona  asking  an  offer  for  my  oil  olives, 
and  was  not  surprised  to  get  an  answer  offering  $35 
per  ton  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  Hemet.  I  say  that  I  was  not 
surprised  because  the  offer  corresponded  with  that 
made  by  the  same  party  two  years  ago,  which  was 
exactly  50%  of  that  I  received  from  San  Diego  buyers. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  olive  growers  at  Pomona  are 
discouraged,  and  in  their  despondency  have  dug  Up 
their  trees.  The  case  presents  an  excellent  object- 
lesson  in  favor  of  co-operative  oil  presses,  owned  by 
the  growers  and  conducted  on  the  same  lines  as  are 
our  creameries. 

Observation  Abroad. — While  in  Italy  three  years 
ago,  I  visited  an  olive  grove  a  short  distance  from 
Florence  where  the  olive  mill  pressed  the  fruit  of  the 
neighborhood  for  a  part  of  the  proceeds,  and  this 
practise  I  was  informed  was  general. 

A  Calculation. — Given  the  price  at  which  the 
olive  oil  is  sold,  it  is  a  simple  matter  for  the  growers 
to  compute  the  value  of  his  fruit.  Take  as  a  basis 
two  gallons  of  oil  to  100  pounds  of  olives,  allowing  $10 
per  ton  for  cost  of  reduction.  Thus  2000  pounds  of 
olives  gives  forty  gallons  of  oil  at,  say,  $3  per  gallon; 
then  forty  gallons  yield  $120,  less  cost  of  $10,  and  the 
return  is  $110  per  ton  for  the  olives.  Then  $35  per 
ton  for  the  fruit  is  equivalent  to  $1  per  gallon  for 
the  oil. 

Local  Experience. — As  I  wish  to  present  the 
practical  side  of  the  industry,  I  will  confine  myself  as 
much  as  possible  to  my  own  experience.  About  two 
miles  south  of  Hemet,  in  the  San  Jacinto  valley,  at 
an  elevation  of  about  1600  feet,  on  a  hillside  with  a 
northern  exposure,  the  soil  of  a  granite  formation,  I 
get  the  following  results: 

From  four  acres  of  Mission  olive  trees,  now  eleven 
years  old,  I  got  10.580  pounds  in  1897;  in  1898,  prac- 
tically none;  in  1899,  a  yield  about  equal  to  1897. 
The  hot.  dry  winds  that  we  sometimes  have  in  the 
spring  are,  I  find,  a  source  of  greater  danger  to  the 
blossom  than  the  frost,  for  this  reason:  If  on  a  side 
hill,  I  prefer  a  northern  or  eastern  exposure,  and.  as 
a  further  precaution,  I  believe  in  cutting  the  trees 
well  back  and  encouraging  them  to  spread  out,  there- 
by affording  as  much  protection  as  possible. 

In  addition  to  the  four  acres  referred  to,  I  have 
about  thirty  acres  of  five-year-old  trees,  some  of 
which,  considering  their  size,  have  this  year  yielded 
good  crops.  Among  them  I  will  name  in  the  order  of 
fruitfulness  the  Uvaria,  Columella,  Manzanillo,  Ob- 
longa,  Santa  Catarina  and  Mission.  The  Nevadillo 
Blanco  does  not  do  well  with  me.  and  indeed  I  have 
no  variety  out  of  over  twenty  that  so  far  has  grown 


or  borne  better  than  the  Mission  after  it  reaches  its 
bearing  age.  Besides,  it  has  the  advantage  of  doing 
well  on  its  own  roots,  and  is  considered  the  healthiest 
of  all  commercial  varieties.  Where  the  soil  is  not  too 
rich,  it  makes  a  good  oil,  and  for  a  ripe  pickle  I  have 
none  equal  to  it. 

Financial  Aspect  of  the  Olive.— I  will  give  a 
statement  of  the  approximate  financial  returns  of 
the  past  three  years  from  the  four  acres  of  Mission 
trees  above  referred  to.  I  say  ''approximate"  be- 
cause this  year's  crop  is  only  partly  harvested: 
receipts. 

1897—  1,430  fjals.  pickled  olives  at  55c. . .  .$  786  50 
2.000  lbs.  used  for  oil   WO  00 

1898—  practicallv  no  crop  

1890— 1.000  g-iils!  pickled  olives  at  05c ....     650  00 

3,000  lbs.  for  oil  at  3Jc   105  00 

Total  $1,641  50 

EXPENDITURES. 

Cost  of  picking  at  .'He  per  lb.  $150  00 

Cost  of  pickling   125  00 

Cooperage   121  50 

3  yrs.  care  orchard.  $17  per  yr.  204  00 
Water  tax,  BBS  $2  per  aero. . .    24  00 

  624  50 


Balance . 


$1,017  00 


This  would  equal  $84.75  per  acre  per  year.  This 
year  I  am  pickling  none  but  a  first  grade  of  fruit, 
which  I  sell  from  65  cents  to  75  cents  per  gallon,  and 
which  accounts  for  the  increase  of  price  over  1897. 

Essentials  to  Success. — From  my  experience  and 
observation  I  conclude  that  the  success  of  olive  cul- 
ture in  southern  California  depends  upon,  first,  fa- 
vorable climatic  conditions;  second,  the  variety  and 
cross-pollenation;  third,  irrigation;  fourth,  pruning 
and  cultivation;  fifth,  the  ability  to  market  the  crop. 

Each  of  these  is,  as  I  have  already  stated,  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  profitable  prosecution  of  the 
industry.  While  in  some  localities  olive  groves  have 
been  dug  up  because  of  their  unfruitfulness,  yet,  as 
an  evidence  of  the  confidence  in  the  olive  tree  in  our 
section,  a  neighbor,  having  a  four-year-old  olive  or- 
chard with  fine  bearing  deciduous  trees  alternating, 
this  fall  dug  up  the  latter,  giving  the  entire  space  to 
the  olives.  I  will  state  in  this  connection  that  black 
scale  does  not  exist  in  the  San  Jacinto  valley. 

Marketing. — I  have  tried  shipping  to  Eastern 
jobbers,  guaranteeing  them  against  loss,  and  while  I 
made  some  customers,  it  did  not  prove  a  satisfactory 
method.  As  olive  growers,  we  will  either  have  to 
take  concerted  action  to  extend  our  market  in  the 
East  or  individually  confine  our  efforts  to  just  such 
cities  as  we  have  reliable  representation  through 
social  or  business  connections.  Better  to  concen- 
trate our  efforts  in  one  city  through  a  good  agent, 
well  paid,  than  scatter  the  same  amount  of  energy 
over  a  whole  State. 

My  trade  in  pickled  olives  in  California  and  Arizona 
has  increased  each  year,  so. that  this  season  I  have  no 
trouble  in  disposing  of  my  crop  in  these  markets.  In- 
deed, I  have  not  been  able  to  supply  the  demand 
so  far. 

As  to  oil,  my  experience  has  been  confined  to  a 
small  press  from  which  I  have  made  only  a  few  gallons 
each  year  experimentally.  With  the  development  of 
the  orchards  in  my  neighborhood,  I  predict  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  co-operative  oil  mill  in  the  near 
future. 

Protection  to  the  Product.— Now  that  the  im- 
ported oil  is  being  put  up  under  California  labels  by 
self-styled  manufacturers,  the  danger  to  the  native 
product  is  intensified  and  the  necessity  for  immediate 
protection  is  self-evident,  for  it  is  not  only  adultera- 
tion that  we  have  to  contend  with,  but  sophistication 
in  its  most  dangerous  form- — selling  the  imported 
article,  representing  it  to  be  the  genuine  California 
product.  The  consumer  pays  more  for  the  native 
product,  believing  it  to  be  pure.  This  confidence  can 
only  be  maintained  by  protecting  the  public  in  the 
use  of  genuine  oil.  A  remedy  for  the  evil  can  be 
found  in  a  method  which  has  the  merit  of  having  been 
tried  and  found  to  work  well  in  more  than  one  coun- 
try in  Europe — countries,  too,  that  have  laws  against 
food  adulteration  much  more  rigid  than  ours.  This 
system  is  called  ''analytical  control."  This  is  fully 
described  in  the  British  Food  Journal  of  January, 
1899.  [The  speaker  read  at  length  from  this  jour- 
nal.] The  regulations  briefly  stated  are  the  appli- 
cants' goods  are  analyzed,  and,  if  found  "pure, 
genuine — good  and  properly  labeled,"  they  are  placed 
under  analytical  control  and  an  official  stamp  affixed 
to  each  package.  Private  purchasers  or  consumers 
of  a  controlled  article  can  have  such  analyzed  free  of 
charge,  if  in  the  original  package,  on  application  to 
any  of  the  Controls'  representatives  who  are  experts 
of  recognized  ability  and  position. 

The  Control,  of  course,  is  comprehensive  in  its  scope, 
applying  with  equal  force  to  all  articles  that  are  sub- 
ject to  adulteration.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  does  not 
remove  any  of  the  elements  of  competition,  and  each 
member  is  directly  interested  in  the  detection  and 
exposure  of  any  fraud  in  connection  with  any  of  the 
goods  bearing  the  stamps  of  the  Control. 

Conclusion. — In  conclusion,  the  points  that  I  de- 
sire especially  to  emphasize  are:  The  necessity  for 
irrigation  of  olive  orchards;  co-operative  oil  plants; 
concentration  in  marketing  and  analytical  control. 


Apple  Culture. 

By  Edward  Berwick  of  Monterey  County  at  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention  at  San  Jose. 

Prior  to  his  talk  on  apple  culture  Mr.  Berwick 
pinned  on  the  wall  his  notes — a  sheet  of  white  cloth 
— on  which  was  painted  a  large,  black  capital  P,  the 
initial  letter  of  all  points  touched  on,  these  being  ap- 
pended below,  as  follows :  Preliminary,  position, 
plowing,  planting,  pollination,  pruning,  pests  (painted 
very  black),  picking,  packing,  prices,  profits,  pie, 
pudding.    Mr.  Berwick  spoke  something  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  must 
crave  your  indulgence  for  departing  somewhat  from 
the  printed  programme.  I  have  no  "  written  essay." 
I  will,  however,  essay  to  talk  to  you  on  apple  culture, 
and  you  must  assay  what  I  say  and  separate  the  gold 
of  truth  from  the  dross  of  error.  When  I  was  a 
youngster  I  was  taught  to  mind  my  Ps  and  Qs.  To- 
night I'll  mind  the  Ps  only  (referring  to  his  chart). 
They  are  the  points  I  hope  to  make.  The  Qs  shall 
be  yours — the  questions  you  put  to  me  afterwards. 

Preliminary. — What  king  goes  to  war  without 
first  sitting  down  and  counting  the  cost?  So,  like- 
wise, must  the  would-be  apple  grower.  He  must 
size  up  not  only  his  pecuniary  pile,  but  his  pile  of 
patience  and  perseverance.  Can  he  afford  to  wait 
ten  years  for  a  harvest?  Can  he  exercise  ten  years 
of  "eternal  vigilance"  in  his  unceasing  fight  with 
legions  innumerable  of  untiring  foes?  Then,  does  he 
sigh  to  be  an  apple  king,  or  will  he  be  happy  as  an 
apple  princelet,  or  even  a  plain  apple  grower?  Take 
my  advice  and  don't  try  to  own  the  earth.  Let  the 
other  fellow  have  a  chance  as  well. 

Position. — Determine  what  kind  of  apples  you 
want  to  grow  and  to  what  market  you  expect  to  ship 
them.  If  you  want  to  hit  the  early  market,  a  loca- 
tion for  this  purpose  will  not  be  suitable  for  main 
crop  or  late-keeping  apples,  and  vice  versa.  Get  as 
near  cheap  transi>ortation  facilities  as  possible,  and 
don't  plant  your  orchard  too  near  the  village  school  ; 
Young  America  has  a  passion  for  green  colic.  See 
that  the  soil  suits  the  variety — or  varieties — you 
fancy,  and  that  the  rainfall  record  of  dry  years  in 
the  past  warrants  your  planting  at  all  in  that  par- 
ticular locality.  See  if  the  elements  of  fertility 
abound  in  your  soil,  by  having  thorough  analyses 
made  by  competent  chemists.  Or  take  the  creden- 
tials the  past  harvests  have  given  to  that  soil ;  but 
don't  think  any  old  soil  is  good  enough  for  fruit  trees. 
Don't  decide  in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure.  Don't 
swallow  all  the  first  land  shark  tells  you.  Consult 
Wickson's  "  California  Fruits  "  as  to  what  localities 
are  best  for  certain  varieties. 

Plowing. — All  I  can  say  is  :  plow  as  deep  as  you 
can,  and  then  just  a  little  deeper.  Remember  it  is 
your  last  chance  for  unobstructed  plowing  of  all  your 
ground. 

Planting. — As  to  distance,  30  feet  is  not  a  bit  too 
far.  I  have  some  trees  15x30  feet,  and  three  trees 
so  set  will  not  give  as  much  fruit  as  one  30x30  feet; 
I  usually  prefer  yearling  trees,  and  cut  them  back 
to  20  or  24  inches  above  ground.  Early  in  the  season, 
say,  mid-January,  is  the  time  I  find  best  for  planting 
in  normal  seasons.  Should  the  season  prove  dry, 
give  twenty  gallons  of  water  to  each  tree  soon  after 
setting,  and  once  or  twice  thereafter,  as  occasion  dic- 
tates. As  to  varieties,  stick  to  staple  goods  that  the 
market  calls  for.  Spitzenbergs  usually  sell  best ; 
Newtown  Pippins  are  a  world-staple  ;  Bellefleurs  are 
in  immense  demand  in  America  ;  White  Winter  Pear- 
mains  bear  early  and  heavily,  but  price  is  not  so  good; 
Red  Astrachan  is  a  good  early  for  near  markets,  but, 
if  left  to  get  near  ripe,  soon  blackens  in  transit ; 
Gravenstein  is  a  first-class  shipper  and  probably  the 
best  all-round  second  early,  if  you  can  find  a  locality 
to  suit  it ;  it  sells  well. 

Pollination. — Pollination  demands  that  you  should 
not  plant  solid  blocks  of  single  varieties,  but  that 
every  third  or  fourth  row  should  be  of  a  different 
variety  ;  that  cross-fertilization,  which  is  said  to  pro- 
duce better  and  larger  fruit,  should  be  easily  effected. 
This  subject  is  fully  explained  in  the  Agricultural 
Year  Book  for  1898,  which  you  can  obtain  from  your 
Congressman  at  Washington,  and  it  would  take  too 
long  to  detail  here.  Lack  of  attention  to  this  subject 
sometimes  results  in  lack  of  crop. 

Pruning. — Pruning  varies  as  varieties  vary.  The 
growth  of  a  Y.  N.  Pippin  tree  and  a  Bellefleur  tree 
obviously  demand  entirely  different  treatment.  I 
am  a  believer  in  low  heads,  for  the  following  reasons  : 
The  tree  does  not  waste  its  strength  in  supporting  a 
huge  trunk  ;  the  wind  has  less  leverage  on  a  head 
near  the  ground  than  on  a  head  capping  a  12-foot 
trunk.  The  branches  thereof  sway  less  and  do  not 
throw  their  fruit  so  easily.  Pruning,  thinning  and 
picking  are  each  more  readily  accomplished  when  the 
head  is  near  the  ground  than  when  a  14-foot  step- 
ladder  has  to  be  climbed  to  get  to  it.  The  trunk  is 
effectually  protected  from  sun-scald,  and  fruit  on 
the  lower  limbs  in  the  interior  of  the  tree  get  the 
benefit  of  heat  and  light  reflected  from  the  ground 
around.  Spraying  is  also  easier.  Prune  for  several 
years  to  make  wood  rather  than  crowd  your  young 
trees  into  fruit-bearing;  it  will  pay  you  in  the  long 
run. 

Pests. — You   will    notice   that   I   have  printed 
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"  pests  "  very  black  on  my  chart.  If  you'll  believe 
me  they  are  even  blacker  than  I  have  painted  them. 
They  are  truly  the  orchardists'  "  bete  noir  "  (black 
beast).  Summer  and  winter  alike  they  demand 
eternal  vigilance.  Probably  the  worst,  or  most  in- 
sidious, is  the  woolly  aphis,  called  in  Australia 
"  American  blight."  To  kill  the  aphis  as  it  appears 
above  ground,  the  only  method  I  know  is  to  dab  the 
clusters  with  a  brush  charged  with  gasoline.  The 
process  is  tedious  and  expensive,  but  it  pays.  It 
saves  your  fruit  from  becoming  all  sticky  and  black 
and  your  twigs  from  being  disfigured  and  devitalized 
by  a  mass  of  unsightly. excrescenses.  To  get  at  the 
creatures  below  ground  tobacco  dust  or  ashes  liber- 
ally applied  at  the  root  crown  are  both  recommended. 
Do  not  use  coal  oil  either  above  or  below  ground;  it 
will  injure  your  trees. 

Resistant  roots,  such  as  Northern  Spy  (pieces  of 
which  with  auxiliary  roots  were  sent  out  by  Sec'y 
Lelong  last  spring),  should,  if  possible,  be  tried  in 
any  new  plantation.  Codlin  moth  is  now  present  in 
nearly  all  apple  sections.  Bands  of  sacking,  to 
which  the  worm  resorts  for  pupation,  are  valuable  if 
properly  examined  and  the  worms  destroyed  about 
every  two  weeks;  also  Thissell's  trap,  a  globe  of  wire 
screening  tacked  tightly  around  the  tree  and  enclos- 
ing the  band  in  a  moth-proof  cage,  may  be  used  to 
obviate  the  need  of  searching  the  bands.  In  either 
case  all  loose  bark  must  be  scraped  off.  Paris  green 
sprayed  according  to  the  University  of  California 
Bulletin  is  still  the  remedy  in  best  repute  for  effici- 
ency. Lime,  sulphur  and  salt  wash  for  scale,  applied 
in  winter,  and  Bordeaux  mixture  for  scab  when 
needed  are  both  advisable.  Leaf  roller,  canker  worm 
and  spear  slug  are  all  killed  by  the  Paris  green  wash. 

For  leaf  mildew  dry  sulphur  sprinkled  through  an 
old  barley  sack,  when  leaves  are  damp  from  dew,  is 
a  good  preventive.  Those  who  want  to  know  more 
of  insect  pests  should  attend  the  forthcoming  lec- 
tures at  Stanford  University,  beginning  February 
5th.  Professors  Comstock  and  V.  L.  Kellogg  are 
both  expected  to  be  there  to  instruct  the  visiting 
fruit  growers. 

Picking. — If  you  want  your  fruit  to  keep  well,  pick 
before  seeds  get  quite  black.  Handle  as  you  would 
handle  eggs.  Put  an  old  sack  or  a  wad  of  leaves  or 
straw  at  the  bottom  of  your  buckets  or  baskets  so  as 
not  to  have  the  first-picked  apples  rolling  around  on 
hard  material.  Handle  as  little  as  possible.  Sort  out 
any  defective  or  wormy  fruit  and  dispose  of  it  at  once; 
do  not  ship  it  to  glut  the  market  with  trash  and  spoil 
the  sale  of  your  own  good  fruit.  Hogs,  driers,  cider 
presses  and  vinegar  barrels  are  all  available. 

Packino. — Pack  in  standard  size  boxes,  10x11x22 
inches.  This  size  box  was  adopted  as  a  "  free  pack- 
age "  when  the  rule  was  made  that  apple  boxes 
not  be  returned  to  the  shipper.  The  box  was  re- 
duced from  11x12x22  inches,  to  compensate  the  ship- 
per for  the  loss  of  his  box  by  using  a  box  that  held 
fewer  apples.  Now  some  growers  are  altogether  too 
generous;  they  give  the  old  amount  of  apples  and  a 
"  free  package    as  well. 

Pack  honestly,  same  size  and  quality  throughout; 
but  the  trade  expects  you  to  pack  your  most  highly 
colored  fruit  on  top,  so  as  to  please  the  eye.  The  eye 
does  the  buying  usually  in  all  commodities.  For 
green  or  yellow  apples  line  your  boxes  with  red 
paper.  White  wood  boxes  are  preferred  by  the 
trade.  Be  careful  not  to  have  your  boxes  under- 
filled. At  the  ends  the  fruit  should  be  just  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  box,  but  should  crown  up  at  least 
half  an  inch  in  the  center,  so  as  to  nail  every  apple 
snug  in  its  place,  not  to  rattle  in  the  box  when  it  is 
shaken.  If  the  end  apples  are  too  high,  nailing  on  the 
lid  is  apt  to  bruise  them,  and  on  opening  the  box  big 
black  spots  disfigure  your  fruit  and  diminish  its  price. 

Prices. — Prices  are  usually  good  if  you  have  fine, 
well  keeping,  bright  colored,  nice  flavored  fruit.  If 
you  care  to  study  the  curve  in  price  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, there  is  a  chart  published  by  Woodall  &  Co.,  of 
Liverpool,  giving  the  ups  and  downs  for  the  last  five 
years,  on  the  basis  of  Baldwins  of  four  classes,  Cana- 
dian, New  York,  Boston  and  Maine.  Canadian  are 
invariably  highest,  probably  because  the  barrel  is 
full  weight.  Early  spring  or  late  winter  usually 
bring  biggest  prices.  November  is  about  the  worst 
month  to  sell.  Often  in  our  San  Francisco  market 
Thanksgiving  market  is  as  good  as  any  for  ripe,  high 
colored  fruit.  The  greatest  apple  mart  in  California 
is  Watsonville,  Santa  Cruz  county.  Apples  sell  for 
cash,  f.  o.  b.  Bellefleurs  ranged  this  year  from  75c 
to  $1  a  box,  and  the  demand  exceeded  the  supply. 
The  business  there  is  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
Slav  shippers. 

Profits. — Profits  depend  much  on  the  grower's 
willingness  to  give  liberal  care  to  his  business.  Don't 
try  to  get  rich  by  declining  to  spend  the  needful 
money  to  fertilize,  prune,  cultivate  and  spray  your 
orchard.  Don't  be  afraid  to  thin  your  fruit  because 
you  think  it  expensive  and  fear  there  will  not  be 
enough  left  to  make  a  crop.  In  orcharding,  follow 
the  scriptural  injunction,  "  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the 
waters  and  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days." 
Treat  your  trees  in  generous  fashion  and  they  will  re- 
spond generously;  act  the  niggard  toward  them  and 
they  will  repay  you  in  kind.  Some  Watsonville 
orchards  pay  their  owners  from  $150  to  $250  an  acre 
per  annum,  and  then  yield  so  bountifully  as  to  make 
.fortunes  for  the  shippers,  whose  business  is  simply  to 


pick,  pack  and  ship.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  so  long  as 
apples  will  bring  75c  to  $1  f .  o.  b.  there  is  a  handsome 
profit  for  the  careful  grower  who  handles  his  own 
fruit. 

Pie. — Pie,  next  in  my  notes,  demands  your  special 
attention.  At  a  former  convention  Mr.  O'Brien  sug- 
gested, to  my  astonishment,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
start  a  campaign  of  education  to  teach  the  English 
people  to  eat  fruit.  Having  myself  had  considerable 
knowledge  of  that  people  in  their  homes,  I  replied 
that  if  Americans  would  themselves  eat  fruit  as 
English  do,  there  would  be  little  left  to  export.  Pie 
in  particular  does  not  consist  in  England  of  a  thin 
layer  of  over-sweetened  fruit  between  two  layers  of 
indigestible,  half  baked  paste.  Your  English  cook 
takes  a  dish  from  2  to  4  inches  deep,  fills  it,  piled  up, 
with  fruit,  adding  sugar  and  a  drop  of  water,  inverts 
an  empty  cup  in  the  center  to  catch  the  juice, 
puts  on  a  light,  flaky  crust,  and  bakes  till  the  fruit  is 
tender  and  the  crust  a  rich  brown.  Then  this  pie  is 
not  served  in  little  saucers,  but  in  large  pie  plates, 
and  two  good  platefuls  are  allowed  the  hungry  school- 
boy. 

Pudding. — Pudding  is  made  in  the  same  luscious 
fashion.  A  light  crust  of  suet,  flour  and  water  is 
spread  on  a  cloth  (previously  wrung  out  of  boiling 
water  and  then  dredged  with  flour);  apples,  cored 
and  sliced,  to  fill  a  globe  of  say  8  inches  diameter,  are 
then  placed,  with  spices,  cloves  and  water,  in  the 
crust,  the  edges  thereof  are  drawn  up  and  wetted  to 
make  them  adhere  and  form  a  water-tight  globe,  the 
cloth  is  tied  tightly,  and  the  pudding  plunged  into  a 
pot  of  boiling  water,  and  boiled  fast  for  four  hours. 
Apples  by  the  ton  are  used  daily  to  make  these  de- 
licious puddings  for  the  city  of  London  alone.  If  all 
America  would  enjoy  these  splendid  combinations  of 
flour  and  fruit  as  do  the  English.  Americans  would  be 
a  healthier,  happier  and  more  pie-us  people,  and 
apple  culture  would  flourish  in  the  land  a  thousand 
fold. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Pests  Stopped  at  the  Threshold. 

By  Alexander  Craw,  State  Quarantine  Guardian,  at  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  the  destructive 
insect  pests  that  have  damaged  the  orchards  and 
perplexed  the  orchardists  of  California,  but  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  nearly  if  not  all  of  them  are 
introduced  species.  Less  than  three  decades  ago  the 
orchards  and  gardens  of  the  State  were  very  free 
from  insect  pests ;  such  an  apparatus  as  a  spray 
pump  was  unknown,  and  a  fumigating  outfit  had 
never  been  heard  of.  The  Spanish  padres  saw  the 
possibilities  of  our  soil  and  climate  for  fruit  culture 
and  experimented  in  a  small  way  on  lands  adjoining 
their  mission  buildings:  Their  young  plantations 
were  nearly  all  raised  from  seed  and  were  protected 
from  the  roaming  herds  of  cattle  by  hedges  of  opun- 
tia,  a  species  of  tall-growing  cactus,  with  flat,  spiny 
leaves,  bearing  edible  fruit,  known  as  prickly  pears, 
which  were  much  relished  by  the  Indians  of  the 
southern  counties.  Some  of  the  missions  had  more 
pretentious  barricades  for  the  protection  of  their 
trees  and  vines  in  well-built  adobe  walls.  These 
orchards  were  thrifty  and  clean.  Some  of  the  more 
enterprising  pioneers  who  came  to  California  before 
the  "  days  of  gold  "  planted  trees  as  a  business  prop- 
osition, and  these,  like  the  mission  trees,  were  nearly 
all  seedlings  or  propagated  from  the  Mission  trees. 

With  the  change  of  government,  and  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  population,  through  the  discovery  of  gold, 
a  good  home  market  was  created  and  orchard  plant- 
ing made  rapid  strides. 

Introduction  of  Pests. — The  enterprising  Ameri- 
cans determined  to  have  and  grow  the  best  fruits 
known,  so  imported  trees  and  plants  from  other 
countries,  and  with  them  came  the  pests.  The  natu- 
ral enemies  of  the  latter  were  left  behind  in  their 
native  countries  or  died  on  the  way,  so  the  scale  bugs 
and  other  pests  had  a  clear  field  and  spread  rapidly. 
Unfortunately  for  the  good  name  of  California,  some 
of  the  pests  were'  first  scientifically  described  and 
named  here,  and  popular  names  were  given  that  con- 
veyed the  impression  to  outsiders  that  the  insects 
were  natives  of  this  State. 

A  State  Board  of  Horticulture  was  created  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  to  look  after  the  fruit  inter- 
ests and  the  Governor  was  given  the  power  to  ap- 
point the  members.  This  board  was  given  authority 
to  make  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  fruit  tree  pests,  and  a  subsequent  act 
gave  it  the  appointment  of  an  afficer  to  attend  to 
quarantine  work. 

I  will  briefly  give  you  a  list  of  some  of  the  pests 
that  have  been  stopped  at  the  threshold  during  the 
time  that  the  board  has  honored  me  with  this  ap- 
pointment. 

How  Introduction  May  Be  Prevented. — Each  of 
the  fruit-growing  counties,  as  you  are  aware,  has  the 
power,  through  its  supervisors,  when  petitioned,  to 
appoint  a  County  Board  of  Horticulture  to  work  in 


conjunction  with  the  State  Board  in  preventing 
introduction  of  infected  trees  into  its  districts  by  rail. 
Where  the  county  officers  have  received  the  support 
of  the  supervisors,  good  work  has  been  done,  and  the 
courts  have  sustained  us.  Ninety  per  cent  more 
money  has  been  spent  trying  to  stamp  out  pests  that 
were  formerly  introduced  into  the  State  than  has 
been  spent  in  keeping  others  out,  and  then  we  do  not 
compute  the  enormous  damage  and  loss  caused  by 
their  presence. 

When  the  quarantine  regulations  were  enforced, 
various  interests  and  supposed  rights  came  in  con- 
flict with  them  and  for  a  time  we  worked  along  paths 
not  strewn  with  flowers.  Even  now  we  run  against 
bellicose  individuals  who  think  we  have  no  right  to 
interfere  with  anything  they  may  bring.  They  finally 
conclude  that  we  have  the  better  of  the  argument 
and  retire,  although  not  always  gracefully. 

An  Amusing  Incident. — One  of  the  most  amusing 
incidents  in  my  work  was  upon  the  arrival  of  an  old 
Scotch  lady,  who  had  been  to  Scotland  on  a  visit  and 
came  back  by  way  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
steamer  from  the  Sound.  When  she  came  down  the 
gang  plank  of  the  steamer  I  noticed  something 
familiar  and  remarked  that  I  wanted  to  look  at  her 
plants.  She  was  delighted  that  they  should  so  soon 
attract  attention  upon  their  arrival,  and  began  to 
explain  to  me  how  much  care  she  had  bestowed  on 
them  on  the  long  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  and  the 
great  American  continent.  They  were  in  pots  and 
one  was  just  then  coming  into  bloom,  so  there  was  a 
question  regarding  its  identity.  She  was  terribly 
shocked  when  I  informed  her  that  I  would  have  to 
destroy  them.  She  pleaded  that  she  would  keep  them 
in  her  own  garden.  We  have  all  the  varieties  of 
thistles  we  want,  so  she  lost  her  pets  and  insinuated 
that  I  had  no  patriotism. 

The  Scotch  thistle  was  introduced  into  Australia 
and  overran  that  country.  Laws  were  enacted  to 
have  it  stamped  out,  but  the  thistle  is  there  yet. 

What  Australia  Has  Contributed. — Australia 
is  the  land  that  gave  to  California,  Cape  Colony  and 
Portugal  the  terrible  "  cottony  cushion  scale  "  (Icerya 
purchasi).  We  are  also  indebted  to  it  for  the  de- 
structive "red  scale"  (Aspidiotus  aurantii)  of  the  or- 
ange. From  that  country  and  Samoa  came  orange 
trees  and  fruit  infested  with  small  "snow  scales'.' 
(Chionaspis  citri),  a  species  that  is  reported  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  decay  of  the  old  orange  trees  in 
Louisiana.  The  trees  and  fruit  that  arrive  infested 
with  this  scale  are  always  destroyed.  I  will  here 
state  that  trees  and  plants  infested  with  pests  not 
existing  in  the  State  are  destroyed  or  deported.  If 
the  stock  is  infested  with  insects  already  found  in 
California,  it  is  thoroughly  fumigated  with  hydrocy- 
anic acid  gas,  unless  the  insects  are  of  a  serious  na- 
ture and  not  found  in  the  district  to  which  the  stock 
is  destined. 

A  long  scale  (Lecanium  longalium)  belonging  to  the 
same  family  as  the  "  brown  apricot  scale  "  (Lecanium 
armeniacum),  and  one  like  the  common  black  scale, 
but  jet  black  and  smooth,  came  from  Australia  and 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

A  shipment  of  apples  came  from  Tasmania,  via 
Australia,  that  were  attacked  by  a  small  beetle 
larva?  that  burrowed  through  the  pulp  under  the 
skin.  Two  loads  of  4-foot  pine  wood  were  piled  about 
the  boxes,  over  all  was  poured  coal  oil,  and  soon  we 
had  quite  an  apple  bake.  Oranges  from  the  island 
continent  that  were  attacked  by  a  skin  fungus  were 
also  disposed  of. 

The  Flying  Fox. — A  pest  of  a  more  conspicuous 
nature  came  from  the  same  country.  This  was  a  fly- 
ing fox.  It  measured  14  inches  and  had  a  wing 
spread  of  3  feet  2  inches  and  belonged  to  the  fruit- 
eating  bats.  When  it  arrived  it  was  enjoying  a 
breakfast  of  ripe  pears  and  bananas.  In  countries 
where  they  exist  great  expense  is  incurred  in  pro- 
tecting soft  fruit  from  their  attacks.  They  live  in 
great  colonies  during  the  day  time,  suspended  from 
the  branches  of  trees,  and  at  night  they  sally  forth 
and  are  known  to  fly  for  over  twenty  miles  in  quest  of 
fruit.  That  flying  fox  and  four  others  that  afterward 
came  from  China  were  treated  with  sufficient  chloro- 
form to  stop  all  further  desire  on  their  part  for  such 
toothsome  food  as  ripe  fruit.  The  owners-  of  course 
tried  to  prevent  such  summary  disposal  of  their  bats. 

What  Japan  Has  Done. — Japan,  like  Australia, 
has  furnished  us  with  several  pests  that  have  caused 
orchardists  to  expend  large  sums  of  money  in  keep- 
ing their  trees  in  a  healthy  condition.  Besides  the 
citrus  "  snow  scale  "  (Chionaspis  citri),  a  very  serious 
small  white  armored  scale  (Diaspis  amygdali)  is  alto- 
gether too  frequently  found  upon  trees  and  plants 
from  that  country.  This  is  a  pest  we  can  take  no 
chances  with,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  best-known 
tree  washes  of  treble  strength  will  only  kill  7%  of 
them.  Orchardists  will  understand  that  very  few 
fruit  trees  will  stand  such  a  strength,  and  the  result 
of  such  an  application  is  almost  as  destructive  to  the 
trees  as  the  scale.  We  have  found  this  scale  upon  the 
following  trees  and  plants,  which  were  destroyed.  I 
will  give  the  names  of  the  trees  in  the  order,  as  to 
extent,  in  which  we  have  found  them  to  be  infested  : 
Cherry,  plum,  peach,  persimmon,  tea  bushes  and  wal- 
nut, besides  "sago  palms"  (Cycas  revoluta)  and  a 
variety  of  other  ornamental  plants.  The  Japanese 
are  experts  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  cherry 
blossoms,  and  to  add  to  the  deception  they  use  fresh 
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cherry  twigs,  upon  which  we  sometimes  find  live 
scale.  The  only  danger,  of  course,  from  such  imports 
would  be  the  use  of  the  artificial  flowers  with  decora- 
tive plants  that  could  be  infested  in  this  way. 

From  Japan  comes  a  "  white  wax  scale  "  belonging 
to  the  same  genus  as  the  "  red  wax  scale  "  of  India 
and  Honolulu.  It  also  is  a  very  general  feeder,  as  we 
find  it  on  deciduous  trees,  citrus  trees,  camillias,  and 
other  ornamental  stock.  From  Japan  came  a  long, 
narrow,  dark  "thread  scale"  (Ischnaspis  filiformis), 
also  a  "  double  scale  "  (Aspidiotus  duplex);  the  lat- 
ter attacks  orange  trees  and  other  plants. 

Two  very  near  relatives  of  the  so-called  "  San  Jose 
scale  "  came  from  the  same  country,  and  it  may  be 
that  we  received  the  latter  scale  from  Japan  in  the 
early  seventies,  although  it  is  known  to  exist  in  Chile. 

From  the  land  of  the  Mikado  came  cherry  trees  in 
pots,  the  young  wood  of  which  was  completely  cov- 
ered with  bluish-gray  flies  that  produced  so  much 
honey  dew  that  the  loaves  were  sticky  and  coated 
with  black  fundus.  They  were  new  to  the  State,  so 
the  trees  were  destroyed. 

From  Tahiti. — The  legal  fight  against  the  impor- 
tation of  825,000  orange  trees  from  Tahiti  that  were 
landed  at  San  Pedro  is  well  known.  The  "mining 
scale  "  (Howardia  biclavis)  infesting  those  trees  with- 
stood five  fumigations  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  also 
two  treatments  by  dipping  in  strong  insecticide,  and 
were  finally  ordered  by  the  Superior  Court  of  Los 
Angeles  county  to  be  burned.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  destroy  this  pest  if  it  ever  obtained  a  foothold  in 
the  orchards  of  this  State.  We  have  destroyed  trees 
and  plants  from  southern  Mexico  that  were  infested 
with  this  scale. 

From  Mexico. — A  San  Jose  gentleman  who  has  a 
coffee  plantation  at  Soconusce,  Mex.,  near  the  border 
of  Guatemala,  arrived  by  steamer  in  San  Francisco 
and  brought  a  bundle  of  cuttings  of  "Cape  jasmine  " 
(Gardenia  fiorida).  Upon  examination  I  found  these 
cuttings  to  be  infested  with  the  "  mining  scale."  He 
brought  them  to  propagate  in  San  Jose  in  order  to 
raise  more  plants,  as  he  was  afraid  his  large  bush 
was  going  to  die.  The  cause  of  the  plants'  sickly 
condition  was  pointed  out  to  him  and  his  cuttings 
were  burned. 

From  Ceylon. — A  tea  grower  in  Ceylon  wrote  and 
forwarded  a  dry  sample  of  a  twig  from  one  of  his  tea 
bushes.  We  found  it  badly  infested  with  the  "mining 
scale."  He  reported  that  half  his  plantation  was  at- 
tacked by  this  scale  and  the  yield  of  tea  in  that  por- 
tion was  reduced  over  half.  Two  club-like  structures  j 
in  the  last  segment  of  this  scale  distinguish  it  from  all 
other  known  coccids.  Three  species  of  fringed  scale 
(Asterolecanium)  came  from  Central  America  and 
Honolulu.  This  scale,  when  located  on  the  wood, 
causes  a  depression  and  gives  the  tree  a  rough,  warty 
appearance. 

From  Hawaii. — A  few  years  ago  a  very  pretty  red 
wax  scale  was  found  occasionally  on  plants  from  Hon- 
olulu, introduced  there  from  India.  It  must  be  more 
numerous  about  Honolulu  now,  for  we  find  it  on  a  great 
variety  of  plants.  The  evergreen  wreaths  with  which 
the  Hawaiians  decorate  their  departing  friends  are 
also  infested,  so  we  never  allow  such  decorations  to  | 
pass.  A  lady  passenger  was  detected  by  a  customs 
officer  trying  to  smuggle  a  plant  ashore  under  her 
cape,  and,  in  explanation,  she  informed  me  that  it  was 
a  fern  she  got  on  top  of  the  mountains.  When  I  ex- 
amined the  plant  I  accused  her  of  misinforming  me 
regarding  where  she  obtained  it.  She  inquired  how 
I  knew  ;  so  I  pointed  out  the  red  wax  scale  that  is 
only  found  near  Honolulu.  With  a  blush,  she  ac- 
knowledged it.    Her  plant  was  destroyed. 

How  a  Plant  Passed  the  Inspector. — I  desire  to 
publicly  express  the  indebtedness  of  the  State  Board 
of  Horticulture  to  the  United  States  Custom  Service 
of  San  Francisco  for  their  valuable  assistance  in  pre- 
venting the  landing  of  any  trees,  plants  or  fruit  from 
foreign  countries.  Nothing  can  now  be  smuggled  in 
the  baggage  or  taken  ashore  during  the  day  or  night 
time  unless  an  officer  of  the  Board  of  Horticulture  is 
present.  An  amusing  incident  occurred  on  board  a 
steamer  from  the  tropics.  A  member  of  the  crew 
tried  to  pass  a  pineapple  and  was  stopped  at  the  foot 
of  the  gangplank  by  a  customs  inspector  and  ordered 
to  take  it  on  board  again  until  it  had  been  examined. 
He  became  abusive,  said  he  would  take  the  pineapple 
ashore  and  the  inspector  could  not  stop  him.  He  re- 
turned to  the  head  of  the  gangplank,  peeled  the  pine- 
apple, ate  it  and  then  triumphantly  marched  ashore. 

The  Cucumber  Maogot.— A  very  serious  and  dis- 
gusting pest  was  found  in  cucumbers  from  Honolulu. 
This  was  the  maggot  of  the  fly  that  destroys  cucum- 
bers, melons  and  squash.  This  pest  was  introduced 
into  Honolulu  some  three  years  ago,  and  last  year  it 
was  stated  that  75%  of  such  products  were  destroyed 
by  these  maggots.  The  importers  were  notified  that 
no  such  stock  would  in  future  be  allowed  to  come  into 
the  State.  The  then  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
Hawaii  in  a  letter  said  :  "I  have  no  desire  to  intro- 
duce this  or  any  other  pest  into  California,  or  see 
anyone  else  do  so,  but  believe  ordinary  inspection  at 
your  port  by  a  competent  person  will  be  a  sufficient 
safeguard,  if  all  specimens  of  fruit  that  show  they 
are  infected  when  they  arrive  are  destroyed.  *  *  * 
I  will  state  we  shall  feel  satisfied  that  any  of  the 
produc  ts  are  clean  before  shipment,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  fact  that  they  would  not  have  any 


value  in  the  market.  We  propose  to  grow  these 
products  under  glass  if  necessary  to  get  clean  fruit, 
and  you  can  depend  that  we  will  not  knowingly  send 
any  other.  All  that  we  ask  is  that  our  shipments 
have  a  fair  show."  In  reply  I  wrote  him:  "We 
have  no  time  to  microscopically  examine  every  melon, 
cucumber  and  squash  that  may  come  here  from  the 
islands  for  eggs  or  newly-hatched  larva;,  of  that 
pest.  I  would,  therefore,  advise  you  to  devote  your 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  other  products  if  you 
desire  to  market  them  in  California.  Statements  in 
your  letter  are  not  assuring,  and  to  benefit  the  island 
plants  we  cannot  jeopardize  our  own  growers  by 
admitting  such  products."  They  must  have  taken 
the  hint,  for  no  more  melons,  cucumbers  or  squash 
have  been  received.  The  same  pest  was  subsequently 
received  from  Japan,  so  I  believe  the  Hawaiians  got 
the  pest  from  them. 

The  Hop  Louse.— The  State  of  Oregon  lost  over 
$800,000  in  one  year  from  the  damage  done  their  hop 
crop  by  the  hop  louse.  Last  spring  two  shipments, 
numbering  152,000  hop  plants,  were  received  from 
Kent,  England.  As  the  hop  yards  of  Kent  are  known 
to  be  infested  with  the  hop  louse,  we  refused  to  allow 
the  plants  to  be  distributed,  so  they  were  deported 
to  a  State  where  they  already  had  the  pest. 

The  Mongoose. — The  stoppage  and  death  of  a  pair 
of  mongooses  from  India  is  probably  known  to  most 
of  you.  Another  one  came  a  few  weeks  ago  from 
Manila  and  met  the  same  fate.  This  animal  looks 
like  a  large  squirrel  and  is  death  to  all  ground  game, 
domestic  fowls,  and  also  eats  eggs.  They  are  re- 
ported "  to  destroy  pigs,  kids,  lambs,  kittens,  pup- 
pies, rats,  snakes,  lizards  and  frogs." 

Regarding  the  destruction  of  the  first  pair  Dr. 
Dabrey,  the  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
wrote:  "If  the  mongoose  once  gains  a  foothold  in 
California  it  will  probably  increase  rapidly,  and  the 
damage  resulting  from  the  destruction  of  small  mam- 
mals and  insectivorous  birds,  and  the  consequent  in- 
crease of  insect  pests,  will  be  incalculable." 

The  Mexican  Orange  Worm. — The  morelos  or 
Mexican  orange  maggot  has  made  its  appearance  in 
Acapulco,  Mexico.  Very  few  oranges  are  received 
from  southern  Mexican  ports,  but  an  invoice  of  eight 
cases,  equal  to  sixteen  boxes,  arrived  on  the  steam- 
ship Colon  from  Acapulco  on  the  10th  of  November, 
and  were  unloaded  the  following  day.  Upon  exami- 
nation we  found  the  fruit  to  be  infested  with  the 
above  disgusting  pest,  so  we  had  the  fruit  and  cases 
cremated.  This  is  one  of  the  fruit  flies  that  in  the 
larva  state  destroys  fresh  fruit.  This  species  con- 
fines its  attacks  to  the  orange.  The  parent  fly  de- 
posits her  eggs  in  the  pores  of  the  orange  peel.  When 
the  young  maggots  hatch  they  burrow  all  through 
the  pulp  of  the  fruit  and  are  difficult  to  detect,  as 
they  are  nearly  of  the  same  color  as  the  pulp  and 
give  little,  if  any,  outward  indication  of  their  pres- 
ence. We  found  from  three  to  fifteen  maggots  in  a 
single  fruit.  When  full  grown  they  measure  about  J 
inch  ;  they  then  leave  the  fruit  and  enter  the  ground, 
where  they  change  to  the  chrysalis  stage  and  under- 
go their  change  and  come  forth  as  perfect  flies, 
ready  to  spread  to  other  trees  and  deposit  their  eggs 
on  the  fruit. 

In  preserving  specimens  of  the  maggots  for  the 
cabinet  we  put  a  number  of  them  into  96%  alcohol 
and  were  astonished  to  note. their  vitality.  The  first 
to  succumb  was  after  they  had  been  completely  sub- 
merged for  twelve  minutes,  and  at  the  end  of  forty- 
two  minutes  several  still  had  sufficient  life  to  raise 
half  of  their  body,  as  if  in  an  effort  to  escape.  No 
more  oranges  will  be  admited  from  there.  Such  a 
pest  established  in  California  would  soon  seriously  in- 
fluence the  sale  and  consumption  of  our  oranges. 

What  Fruit  Growers  Can  Do.— Before  concluding 
I  desire  that  fruit  growers  in  the  various  counties 
petition  their  supervisors  to  extend  to  their  County 
Horticultural  Commissioner  all  the  aid  they  can,  and 
in  counties  where  no  commissioners  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  see  that  good,  competent  men  are  imme- 
diately selected  and  appointed  to  look  after  importa- 
tions of  trees  and  plants  by  rail  from  east  of  the 
Rockies.  In  so  doing  you  will  protect  your  own 
property,  and  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture, 
through  its  regulations  and  the  State  laws,  will  ex- 
tend to  you  its  support. 


THE  DAIRY. 


The  Transmission  of  Tuberculosis. 

To  the  Editor: — In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
Dec.  22,  under  Queries  and  Replies,  there  was  refer- 
ence to  the  infection  of  dairy  products.  I  give  a 
brief  paragraph  pertinent  to  the  enquiry  and  add  the 
facts  in  reference  to  the  destruction  of  the  tubercu- 
lous bacillus  in  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese, 
also  in  milk.  The  imminence  in  spreading  tubercu- 
losis is  in  milk  fed  to  infants  and  to  pigs  and  calves. 
The  germs  of  disease  require  a  higher  temperature 
than  the  active  bacilli  for  their  destruction.  As  but- 
ter, or  the  milk  or  cream  from  which  it  is  made,  is 
not  subjected  to  .a  temperature  at  all  destructive  to 
microbes,  it  may  be  infectious,  as  also,  indeed,  cheese. 
So  that  if  there  are  tuberculous   bacilli  in  milk  or 


cream  from  which  a  product  is  made,  and  which  has 
not  been  subjected  to  a  temperature  much  short  of 
200°Fahr.,  the  product  is  doubtless  infected.  Even 
in  meat,  boiled  or  roasted  in  large  pieces,  have  been 
found  tuberculous  bacilli  in  an  active  condition,  in  the 
center  of  the  meat,  so  that  cultures  of  these  have 
been  made,  swarming  with  life.  Of  ptomaines — or 
poisons  produced  by  pathogenic  disease,  producing 
bacteria — I  need  not  write  until  I  write  on  the  steril- 
ization of  milk  as  a  possible  poison,  at  a  later  period, 
if  of  interest  to  your  numerous  readers. 

As  New  York  State  produces  one-eighth  of  the 
dairy  products  of  the  United  States,  which  is  the 
second  great  industry  of  the  country — being  worth, 
with  the  hay  consumed,  about  $500. 000, 000  annually 
— tuberculosis  is  a  serious  menace  to  human  health, 
from  diseased  herds  and  products.  A  legislative 
committee  ignorantly  recommends  that  diseased  or 
tuberculous  animals  should  be  used  for  breeding.  This 
plan  will  reverse  every  principle  of  judicious  breed- 
ing. It  is  going  from  bad  to  worse,  instead  of  from 
good  to  better,  which  is  the  only  wise  method  of  suc- 
cessful breeding.  It  utterly  ignores  the  theory  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

According  to  the  most  advanced  views  of  tubercu- 
losis this  disease  is  not  hereditary.  But  the  consump- 
tive tendency  is  as  transmissible  as  that  of  cancer  or 
contagious  pleuro- pneumonia.  And  it  is  certainly 
admitted  by  modern  pathologists  that  tuberculosis  is 
infectious,  for  a  diseased  cow  in  a  herd  soon  spreads 
the  malady.  In  this  way  the  disease  is  transmitted 
through  contact,  and  through  the  secretions  and  ex- 
cretions. 

Is  it  probable  that  healthy  offspring  will  come  from 
diseased  parents?  Will  not  parents  having  a  conta- 
gious disease  transmit  an  enfeebled  condition  to  off- 
spring? It  is  well  known  that  weaklings  are  espe- 
cially liable  to  take  on  disease,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
that  animals  and  persons  of  robust  health  ward  off 
disease.  A.  S.  Heath,  M.  D. 

New  York  City. 


Forage  Crops  Other  Than  Grasses. 

Much  of  the  accurate  knowledge  which  is  available 
of  the  summer  growth  of  forage  crops  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  arid  region  is  valuable  and  suggestive 
for  the  interior  valleys  of  California.  Some  of  their 
summer  c  rops  we  can  grow  in  the  winter;  others  are 
only  available  for  our  summer  heat  and  drouth.  Cer- 
tainly to  know  about  them  is  important.  A  book 
containing  this  knowledge  by  Prof.  Thomas  Shaw  of 
Minnesota  has  just  been  published  by  the  Orange 
Judd  Co.  and  can  be  furnished  by  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  for  $1  per  copy. 

Under  the  term  "  Forage  Crops,"  as  used  by  the 
author,  are  comprised  all  pasture  plants  which  are 
sown  from  year  to  year,  and  which  are  fed  off  by  ani- 
mals in  the  field.  How  easily  and  satisfactorily  for- 
age plants  can  be  made  to  supplement  perennial  pas- 
tures, how  profitably  they  can  be  raised  on  land 
which  otherwise  would  be  idle,  and  how  important  a 
place  they  are  destined  to  occupy  in  the  near  future 
in  systematic  crop  rotation  on  every  stock  and  dairy 
farm,  has  been  the  author's  aim  in  writing  this  book. 

The  initial  chapter  is  devoted  to  forage  crops  in 
general,  while  the  succeeding  ones  treat  on  the  spe- 
cial kinds  of  crops  :  Indian  corn,  sorghums,  clovers, 
leguminous  plants  other  than  clover,  plants  of  the 
Brassica  genus,  the  common  cereals,  millets,  field 
roots,  etc.  In  discussing  the  various  plants  the 
author  dwells  upon  their  distribution,  the  soils  to 
which  they  are  adapted,  the  rotation  in  which  they 
should  be  grown,  the  preparation  of  the  land,  the 
time  for  sowing  them  and  the  methods  of  doing  the 
same,  the  modes  of  cultivation  and  of  pasturing  them 
when  grown. 

Of  course,  much  that  is  said  about  times  for  sow- 
ing, etc.,  has  to  be  translated  into  California  prac- 
tise, but  the  intelligent  reader  will  not  have  much 
difficulty  in  doing  this. 


Last  Stages  of  Tuberculosis. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  condition  . of  a  tuber- 
culous cow  in  the  last  or  dying  stage?  Will  she  swell 
about  the  head  and  shoulders?  Or  is  there  any  swelling 
at  all  in  consumption? — W.  E.  ADER,  Campbells. 

There  is  a  short,  deep,  spell-like  cough,  becoming 
painful  in  the  last  stage.  It  is  especially  heard  in 
the  morning — may  be  produced  by  making  the  animal 
rise  and  compelling  her  to  walk  or  making  her  drink. 
Ordinarily  it  is' a  dry  cough  ;  there  is  rarely  any  dis- 
charge. Breathing  is  accelerated  and  is  difficult 
when  the  lung  destruction  is  far  advanced ;  it  is 
wheezing.  In  the  act  of  inspiration  the  ribs  become 
lifted  to  excess  and  the  nostrils  become  dilated.  She 
will  not  swell  about  the  head  and  shoulders. 

510  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  S.  F.  Dr.  Creely. 


Speaking  of  the  popularity  of  American  agricul- 
tural machinery  in  Russia,  the  British  Consul-General 
at  Odessa  says:  "  In  reapers  and  binders  America 
still  enjoys  the  monopoly  of  this  market.  Hand 
reapers  still  command  a  ready  sale,  though  they  are 
gradually  being  superseded  by  self  -  reapers  and 
binders." 
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ALAMEDA. 

Poultry  Fanciers.  —  Oakland,  En- 
quirer, Jan.  5:  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Oakland  Poultry  Association  was  held 
last  night  to  close  the  affairs  of  the  last 
poultry  show  and  elect  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year.  The  next  show,  it  was  de- 
cided, shall  be  on  the  5th,  6th,  7th  and  8th 
of  next  December,  and  some  prominent 
Eastern  judge  will  be  secured  to  work  in 
connection  with  the  local  judges.  The  offi- 
cers elected  were:  President,  F.  E.  Mason; 
vice-president,  F.  A.  Roswell;  secretary, 
C.  G.  Hinds;  treasurer,  L.  N.  Cobbledick; 
directors,  T.  B.  Keyes  and  O.  P.  Hayes. 

Tree  Planting.— Haywards  Journal, 
Jan.  6:  Chas.  Underhill  is  setting  out  4000 
fruit  trees  for  the  Meek  estate.  The  trees 
will  be  planted  24  feet  apart.  Currants 
and  rhubarb  will  be  planted  between  the 
trees,  which  will  return  an  income  suffi- 
cient to  repay  the  cost  of  cultivation  and 
bringing  the  orchard  into  boaring. 

BUTTE. 

Not  Much  Grain  Sown. — Oroville 
Register,  Jan  4:  Marion  Biggs  Jr.  said  of 
the  adobe  lands  that  ho  did  not  believe 
any  change  in  the  weather  would  make 
any  difference  so  far  as  planting  grain  was 
concerned.  The  ground  had  run  together 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  have  to  be 
plowed  again  ere  the  grain  could  be  sown. 
He  believes  that  in  the  spring,  when  the 
weather  is  suitable,  stock  would  be  turned 
on  the  land  or  the  grass  would  be  cut 
and  the  land  plowed  and  next  fall  seeded 
to  grain.  He  did  not  think  that  over  20% 
of  the  adobe  lands  had  been  seeded. 

COLUSA. 
Big  Line  Break.— Colusa,  Jan.  4  :  A 
big  break  occurred  in  the  loveo  near 
Princeton,  eight  miles  north  of  this  city, 
to-day.  A  gap  about  150  feet  wide  was 
cut  through,  and  the  water  from  the 
river  poured  out  in  great  volume.  It 
means  a  loss  of  many  thousands  of  dollars 
to  farmers  in  the  tule  basin  on  the  west, 
side  of  the  river.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Hood  will  cover  all  of  the  low  land  in  the 
tule  from  Grand  Island  to  Knight's  Land- 
ing, west  of  Colusa. 

FRESNO. 
Orange  Crop.— Sanger  Herald,  Dec 
30:  The  King's  river  orange  crop  this 
season  was  fully  one-third  more  than  last 
season.  Sevonty-one  carloads,  averaging 
362  boxes,  were  forwarded  to  Eastern 
points,  the  prices  ranging  from  $1. 20  to 
$1.05  per  box  for  Seedlings  and  $1.65  to 
$2.50  for  Navels,  f.  o.  b.  A  conservative 
estimate  of  the  value  of  this  year's  crop  to 
the  producers  is $40,000,  which  shows  that 
the  citrus  fruit  industry  bids  I'air  to  rival 
the  raisin  industry  as  a  profitable  invest- 
ment for  capital  in  this  county. 

KERN. 

Exporting  Prunes.  —  Bakersfield 
Echo,  Jan.  4:  The  first  shipment  of  Ba- 
kersfield  prunes  to  Germany  direct  was 
made  by  B.  F.  Brooks  &  Co.,  and  the 
amount  of  the  shipment  was  35,000  pounds. 

KINGS. 

Officers  Elected. — Hanford  Senti- 
nel, Jan.  4:  The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Lakeside  Ditch  Co.  met  to-day  and  organ- 
ized by  electing  Robert  Dougherty  presi- 
dent; Fred  Howard,  vice-president;  J.  G. 
Covert,  secretary;  and  the  Farmers'  and 
Merchants'  Bank,  treasurer. 

Vineyard  Company  Incorporated. 
— The  Kings  County  Wine  Vineyard  Co. 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $100,000.  The  directors  of  the  com- 
pany are  L.  S.  Chittenden,  W.  A.  Craw- 
ford, J.  O.  Hickman,  H.  T.  Hendricks 
and  Wm.  Abbott  of  Hanford,  and  L.  F. 
Monteagle  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  company  to  plant  240  acres 
adjoining  the  Lucerne  vineyard  to  wine 
grapes.  This  is  the  first  attempt  to  grow 
wine  grapes  on  a  large  scale  in  this  county. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance.— Pomona 
Times,  Dec.  27:    Secretary  G.  F.  Cromer 
says  he  has  already  written  up  $120,000  in- 
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surance  in  the  Los  Angeles  County  Mu- 
tual Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Olive  Pickling.  —  Capt.  A.  D. 
Thatcher  started  in  to  pickle  ahout  500 
gallons  of  olives  and  will  soon  close  for  the 
season  after  raising  the  amount  to  1500 
gallons. 

Rose  Carnival. — Dispatch  from  Pasa- 
dena, Jan.  1:  Pasadena's  annual  floral 
festival,  the  tournament  of  roses,  was  held 
to-day  and  witnessed  by  15,000  people.  It 
was  in  many  respects  the  most  successful 
parade  given  in  the  past  ten  years  of  the 
association's  history,  though  some  tourna- 
ments have  called  forth  more  entries. 
The  parade  was  a  mile  long.  Never  before 
has  the  weather  and  supply  of  flowers  been 
better. 

Experience  with  Olives.  —  Pasa- 
dena Star,  Jan.  3:  J.  A.  Brown  of  San 
Jacinto  believes  that  olive  culture  in  south- 
ern California  is  progressing.  Only  a  few 
places  will  support  olive  trees  without  ir- 
rigation. The  trees  will  stand  neglect,  but 
respond  readily  to  good  treatment.  Oil 
manufactures  will  succeed  if  well  con- 
ducted in  business  methods.  Pomona 
growers  were  discouraged  by  the  low 
market  prices  at  that  city,  which  was  only 
50%  of  the  sum  received  in  San  Diego 
county.  Olives  at  $.'15  per  ton  equals  $1 
per  gallon  of  oil.  The  hot  winds  are  in- 
imical to  the  olive.  The  Mission  olive  had 
proved  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Brown.  His 
orchard  averaged  $84  per  acre  for  three 
years.  The  market  question  is  the  most 
perplexing  to  the  grower.  Mr.  Brown  ad- 
vised co-operative  marketing,  finding  from 
experience  that  the  individual  efforts  to 
place  olives  on  the  Eastern  markets  were 
largely  fruitless.  He  expects  to  see  a  co- 
operative oil  press  in  his  vicinity.  There 
is  damage  to  the  grower  from  imported 
and  inferior  products  sold  as  Californian. 
He  suggests  an  analytical  test  as  a  solu- 
tion of  that  difficulty. 

Successful  Creamery. — Los  Angeles 
Cultivator,  Jan.  4:  The  Downey  Co-oper- 
ative Creamery  was  organi/.ed  four  years 
ago  with  a  capital  of  S3000.  It  has  115 
patrons,  who  milk  650  to  700  cows.  The 
milk  is  tested  twice  a  month.  Patrons 
are  paid  on  the  loth  of  each  month,  re- 
turns being  based  on  the  amount  received 
for  the  finished  product,  the  creamery 
lirst  deducting  a  sufficient  amount  to  pay 
running  expenses  and  interost  between 
running  expenses  and  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment. The  balance  is  distributed 
among  the  patrons.  Following  are  the 
prices  paid  for  4"0  milk  for  the  year  end- 
ing December  1,  18(99:  December,  1898, 
$1.28;  January,  1800,  $1.24:  February, 
81.36;  March,  $1.10;  April,  85c;  Mav,  85c; 
June,  90c;  July,  $1.05;  August,  $1.12;  Sep- 
tember, $1.10;  October,  $1.28;  November, 
$1.28.  Average,  twelve  months,  $1.12',. 
In  18i)(i  the  daily  receipts  were  2000 
pounds:  1 81)7  showed  a  considerable  in- 
crease, while  1808  doubled  the  preceding 
year;  1800  has  been  40%  greater  than  189K 
and  to-day  their  average  is  10,000  pounds 
per  day.  The  officers  are:  John  Bartlott, 
Pres.;  T.  E.  Hass,  Vice-Pres.;  Clinton 
Blythe.  Treas. ;  F.  Jarvis,  Sec,  and  R.  S. 
Mayes,  Director. 

'  MONTEREY. 

Shipping  Barley.  —  Salinas  Index, 
Jan.  4:  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
not  only  of  Salinas  but  of  Monterey  county 
barley  will  be  sent  to  New  Orleans  for 
shipment  to  Europe.  From  Salinas  some 
1 100  tons  will  be  shipped,  and  from  other 
points  in  the  county  about  as  much  more. 

Decision  Rendered. — Dispatch  from 
Monterey:  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  rendered  a  decision  regarding  a  large 
tract  of  land  near  Carmel,  ten  miles  from 
Monterey,  settling  the  long-disputed  ques- 
tion of  its  ownership,  unless  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  should  reverse  the 
decision.  The  land  was  claimed  by  David 
Jacks,  a  large  land  owner,  under  the  Con- 
ness  Act.  It  was  settled  upon  by  other 
persons,  who  claimed  it  was  Government 
land.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
decided  in  their  favor.  The  successful 
claimants  are  K.  M.  Hennekon,  D.  Belard, 
Joseph  Alves,  J.  C.  Pinheiro  arid  Manuel 
Mattos. 

Ranches  Flooded. — Monterey,  Jan  6: 
The  report  comes  that  the  country  round 
the  mouth  of  the  Salinas  river  for  several 
miles  is  inundated,  causing  much  damage 
to  farmers  in  that  locality.  The  Cooper  and 
Moro  Colo  ranches  are  from  5  to  0  feet  un- 
der water.  Boats  have  rescued  the  inhab- 
itants from  their  uncomfortable  positions. 
No  loss  of  life  is  reported.  A  thousand 
acres  of  beets  in  this  section  have  prob- 
ably been  ruined  by  the  flood,  and  if  this 
proves  the  case  it  means  a  loss  of  about 
$15,000  to  tho  ranchers.  The  beet  grow- 
ers hope  the  ground  will  dry  before  the 
beets  rot.  Reports  from  all  along  tho 
river  state  a  rapid  fall  of  water  since  the 
rain  stopped. 

RIVERSIDE. 
Record-Breaking    Orange  Ship- 
ments.— Riverside  Press,  Jan.  6  :  During 
November  and  December  241,078  boxos  of 


oranges  and  24,000  boxes  of  lemons  were 
shipped  from  Rivorside,  making  a  total  of 
265,078  boxes.  Last  season  the  orange 
shipments  to  January  were  145,6(17  boxes, 
and  two  years  ago  the  total  was  212,117 
boxes  (including  oranges  and  lemons).  We 
have  therefore  shipped  over  50,000  more 
boxes  than  wo  had  in  the  record-breaking 
season  of  1897-'98. 

Big  Water  Deal. — Riverside  Press, 
Dec.  30  :  Probably  tho  largest  real  estate 
and  water  deal  ever  made  in  Riverside 
county  was  consummated  this  week.  Dan- 
iel Durkee  made  the  final  transfer  of  a 
14,000-acre  ranch  at  Crary  to  the  Santa 
Ana  Valley  Irrigation  Company  and  the 
Anaheim  Union  Water  Company,  the  con- 
sideration being  $100,000  cash.  The  pur- 
chasers wTill  immediately  spend  $50,000  in 
developing  water  to  be  used  in  Orange 
county.  The  ranch  has  about  1000  inches 
of  water,  which  will  lie  turned  into  the 
purchasers'  canals. 

SACRAMENTO. 
Fruit  Growers'  Report.  —  Sacra- 
mento Boo,  Jan.  5  :  The  report  of  the 
manager  of  the  Florin  Fruit  Growers'  As- 
sociation shows  that  during  the  season  90 
cars  of  deciduous  fruits  were  shipped  by 
the  Association,  and  20  cars  of  strawber- 
ries, while  70  cars  of  deciduous  fruit  and  10 
cars  of  strawberries'  were  forwarded  by 
shippers  outside  of  tho  Association.  It 
appears  that,  on  Florin  Tokays  70  to  80 
cents  per  half-crate  have  been  received, 
the  net  profit  being  placed  at  from  30  to  40 
cents,  or  $50  per  acre.  This  profit  is  greater 
than  at  any  preceding  season.  Owing  to 
a  slim  attendance  at  the  meeting,  it  was 
decided  to  postpone  the  proposition  to 
amend  the  by-laws  until  Tuesday  next  at 
1  P.  M.  Directors  were  elected  as  follows  : 
Charles  L.  Buel,  W.  O.  Davies,  David 
Reese,    John  L.   Schofield   and  Russell 

Howell. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Rare  Winter  Seedling. — Lompoc 
Record,  Jan.  6  :  A.  H.  Dyer  has  a  rare 
winter  seedling  apple  that  has  matured 
and  fruited  on  his  farm.  Tho  apple  is 
evidently  a  sport  of  the  White  Winter 
Pearmain,  and  in  some  respects  resembles 
the  Capp  Seedling,  another  sport  of  the 
Pearmain.  The  new  variety  is  sub-acid  in 
flavor,  and,  to  our  taste,  a  trifle  superior 
to  the  Capp  Seedling ;  and,  if  its  bearing 
qualities  prove  satisfactory,  will  be  a  val- 
uable addition  to  the  varieties  to  be  in  de- 
mand for  export.  No  apple  has  been  bet- 
ter received  by  shippers  than  tho  Capp 
Seedling,  and  this  new  variety  is  in  every 
way  its  equal. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Big  Sale  of  Prunes. — San  Jose  Mer- 
cury, Dec.  30:  After  a  long  and  spirited 
season  on  figuring  between  J.  H.  Henry, 
representing  the  Mineral  King  Fruit  Co., 
and  C.  A.  Hall  of  J.  B.  Indereidon  &  Co. 
of  Chicago,  a  sale  of  500  tons  of  prunes, 
the  entire  product  of  the  company,  has 
been  finally  consummated.  The  orchard 
of  the  Mineral  King  Co.  is  situated  near 
Visalia,  and  the  price  obtained  insures  t  he 
stockholders  of  the  company  a  nice  divi- 
dend. The  stockholders  are  W.  B.  Hob- 
son  (president),  Dr.  Flemming,  W.  L. 
Woodrow,  John  P.  Burke,  Mrs.  Whipple 
ami  .1.  II.  Henry,  all  residents  of  San  Jose. 
.This  is  the  biggest  deal  ever  made  in 
prunes  except  when  the  same  Chicago 
firm  bought  100  cars  from  the  Exchange 
one  year  ago. 

Local  Lemons  in  Market. — Pacific 
Tree  and  Vine,  Jan.  6:  The  larger  part  of 
the  lemons  sold  in  San  Jose  and  surround- 
ing towns  at  this  time  are  of  local  pro- 
duction. Home  Union  is  selling  from  the 
grove  on  the  Wm.  Cox  place,  near  Sara- 
toga. The  branch  at  West  Side  is  selling 
the  crop  of  John  P.  Bubb's  orchard. 
Los  Gatos  grows  more  lemons  than  suf- 
ficient for  local  use.'  H.  L.  Stevens  and 
D.  B.  Fuller  of  Evergreen  are  furnishing 
San  Jose  stores.  Wm.  Cameron,  in  the 
foothills  east  of  Milpitas,  has  very  fine 
Navel  oranges  which  ripen  earlier  than 
most  others  in  this  section.  Henry  Curt- 
ner,  at  his  home  place  near  Warm  Springs, 
has  quite  a  surplus  of  lemons  for  the  local 
trade.  The  place  of  the  late  John  B. 
Carey,  east  side,  has  one  or  two  fine  lemon 
trees  which  give  an  income  of  about  $25 
annually. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Beet  Crop. — Watsonville  Pajaronian  : 
Over  42,000  tons  of  beets  have  been 
weighed  in  from  Pajaro  valley  this  season. 
Thousands  of  tons  have  been  shipped  from 
switches  on  the  narrow  and  broad  gauge 
railroads,  and  the  complete  crop  of 
Pajaro  valley's  beet  fields  will  be  the  heav- 
iest ever  produced.  Tho  crop  will  roali/.o 
$300,000. 

SONOMA. 
Citrus  Fair.  —  Clovordale  Reveille, 
Jan.  6:  The  board  of  directors  of  the 
citrus  fair  have  announced  that  it  will  bo 
opened  on  February  20th  and  will  close  on 
the  23rd.  The  outlook  is  propitious. 
Everybody  is  interested;  the  orange  crop 
is  the  best  yet  had,  both  in  tho  quantity, 


Candles 
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tage  or  mansion.  Made  in  all  colors 
tjf  and  the  most  delicate  tints  by 
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and  sold  everywhere. 


size  and  flavor  of  fruit.  The  following 
committees  were  appointed:  Excursion — 
W.  D.  Sink  and  C.  E.  Aumbert;  printing 
— G.  Cameron  and  R.  E.  Baer. 

Fruit  Growers'  Meeting.  —  Santa 
Rosa  Press-Deinocrat,  Jan.  7:  One  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  gatherings  of  fruit 
growers  ever  held  in  this  county  took 
place  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  Horticul- 
tural hall.  Tho  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  Jonathan  Roberts,  explaining  its 
object.  Mr.  Roberts  was  chosen  chair- 
man. Herbert  Slater  was  chosen  secre- 
tary and  Will  Woolsey  assistant  secre- 
tary. A  canvass  was  made  of  the  growers 
present  to  ascertain  the  acreage  repre- 
sented. This  resulted  in  a  pledge  of  852 
acres  of  prunes  to  the  Association  if  or- 
ganized. This  does  not  include  the  acre- 
age of  other  deciduous  fruits,  as  it  was 
understood  the  prune  will  be  the  central 
aim  first,  but  the  Association  will  include 
all  deciduous  fruits.  It  is  expected  the 
following  will  attend  the  San  Jose  con- 
vention from  Sonoma  county:  S.  T. 
Coulter,  Hubert  Bryant,  W.  E.  Woolsey, 
G.  W.  Rodolph,  Walter  Armstrong  and 
Jonathan  Roberts. 

SOLANO. 

Must  Re-Plow  Summer-fallow. — 
Dixon  Tribune,  Jan.  5:  The  farmers  near 
Suisun  are  scared  on  account  of  continual 
wet  weather.  Many  of  them  will  have  to 
plow  their  summer-fallow  over  as  they 
have  been  unable  to  cultivate  it. 

TULARE. 
Seeding  Being  Rushed.  —  Visalia 
Times,  Jan.  4  :  Farmers  are  rushing  with 
every  available  team  to  get  seeding  done. 
The  land  is  in  splendid  condition.  Tho 
early-sown  grain  is  doing  fine,  but  late- 
sown  is  not  doing  well  for  the  past  ten 
days — not  sunshine  enough. 

ARIZONA. 
Orange  Industry.  —  L.  A.  Herald, 
Jan.  6:  The  orange  industry  this  year 
has  been  a  success.  The  last  two  years 
have  demonstrated  that  there  is  money  in 
growing  oranges  in  tho  Salt  River  valley. 
It  is  estimated  that  growers  netted  more 
than  $200  per  acre  this  season.  One  ten- 
acre  ranch  netted  $2000.  The  volume 
shipped  shows  an  increase  of  ?>Q%  over  tho 
production  of  last  year.  In  carloads  tho 
crop  numbered  about  thirty,  of  which 
twenty-five  were  Navels. 

OREGON. 
Board  of  Agriculture.  —  Pacific 
Rural  Spirit:  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  for  the  ensu- 
ing year:  President,  W.  H.  Wohrung  of 
Hillsboro;  vice-president,  J.  H.  Settlemier 
of  Woodburn;  secretary,  M.  D.  Wisdom 
of  Portland;  treasurer,  A.  Bush  of  Salem. 

WASHINGTON. 
Holding  Wheat. — Seattle  Times,  Dec. 
24:  Official  figures  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railway  show  that  this  line  has 
hauled  nearly  3,000,000  bushels  less 
wheat  up  to  the  present  time  than  was 
hauled  last  year.  Most  of  the  product  is 
being  stored  in  warehouses,  and  the 
amount  disposed  of  in  this  manner  exceeds 
that  of  any  previous  year.  Officials  say 
that  there  is  not  a  warehouse  along  the 
line  of  the  road  that  is  not  filled  to  over- 
flowing, and  so  far  the  road  has  hauled 
almost  entirely  from  stations  where  the 
grain  was  conveyed  directly  into  the  cars 
from  the  growers'  wagons. 


One  of  the  Finest  Catalogues 
Ever  Published. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  seed  catalogues  ever 
issued  from  any  house  in  the  United  States  is 
just  now  being  distributed  among  the  friends  and 
patrons  of  the  great  seed  house  of  the  Cox  Seed 
Company  of  411-418-415  Sansome  street  of  this  city. 
These  people  are  among  the  largest  growers  and 
handlers  of  the  best  seeds  and  plants  in  the  West, 
and  growers  on  the  coast  are  giving  them  the 
preference  in  orders  over  the  Eastern  seedsmen. 
A  copy  of  the  new  catalogue  will  be  mailed  free  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  request,  addressed  to 
the  company's  headquarters  in  San  Francisco. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


A  Wild  Rose. 


One  lone  bush  by  the  roadside, 
Half  hidden  by  plants  that  grow 

Not  far  from  a  winding  creeklet, 
With  its  ceaseless,  silent  flow; 

Down  in  a  waste  place  growing, 

No  pruning  hand  to  train, 
Kissed  by  the  sun's  friendly  rays, 

Nourished  by  gontlo  rain; 

Opening  buds  changing  to  blossoms, 
Lending  their  sweetness  to  aid 

In  making  a  garden  of  beauty 
This  world  that  God  has  made. 

Are  we  as  quiet  and  faithful — 
We  who  have  spirits  that  live — 

As  the  soulless,  blossoming  rosebush? 
Our  best  do  we  as  freely  give? 

— M.  R.  Miller. 


What  will  it  matter  in  a  little  while 

That  for  a  day 
We  met  and  gave  a  word,  a  touch,  a 
smile, 

Upon  the  way  ? 

What  will  it  matter  whether  hearts  were 
brave 

And  lives  were  true, 
That  you  gave  me  the  sympathy  I  crave, 

As  I  gave  you  ? 

These  trifles  !  Can  it  be  they  make  or 
mar 

A  human  life  ? 
Are  souls  as  lightly  waved  as  rushes  aro 

By  love  or  strife? 

Yea,  yea  !  a  look  the  fainting  heart  may 
break 
Or  make  it  whole; 
And  just  one  word,  if  said  for  love's 
sweet  sake, 
May  save  a  soul. 

"  Bones,"  Non-Combatant. 

Naturally  enough,  we  were  all  down 
on  the  non-combatants.  It  is  always  so 
in  the  fighting  lines.  The  teamster  en- 
lists as  a  teamster,  and  it  is  a  very  use- 
ful and  necessary  adjunct  of  an  army, 
but  yet,  when  the  fight  is  on.  and  you 
think  of  his  being  safe  in  the  rear,  there 
is  a  feeling  against  him.  So  with  the 
hospital  staff  and  others.  We  had  other 
reasons  for  being  down  on  "  Bones," 
however.  In  addition  to  being  out  of 
the  row,  he  was  the  man  who  examined 
us  at  sick  call  half  the  time,  or  when 
the  regimental  surgeon  had  an  excuse 
for  being  absent.  There  is  a  programme 
about  "  sick  call,"  and  it  was  only  one 
variation  when  the  hospital  steward  is 
the  man  you  run  out  your  tongue  at. 
When  the  bugles  sound  the  call,  the  ail- 
ing form  in  line  and  march  up  to  be  ex- 
emined.  So  do  the  shirkers.  There  are 
generally  three  shirkers  to  one  sick 
man.  There  is  a  widespread  idea  that 
neither  the  regimental  surgeon  nor  the 
hospital  steward  is  on  to  this  fact,  but 
that  is  one  of  the  first  things  they  dis- 
cover. When  we  came  up  before 
"  Bones  "  the  programme  was: 

"Sick,  eh?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"What's  the  matter  ?  " 
"  Had  a  fever  all  might,  and  was  out 
of  my  head." 

"  Run  out  your  tongue." 
"  Yes,  sir." 

i:  Take  three  of  these." 

The  looks  of  the  tongue  settled  it. 
About  one  in  six  was  excused  from 
duty  for  the  day,  the  rest  were  pro- 
nounced fit  for  drill  and  work.  It  was 
because  we  couldn't  beat  "  Bones  "  that 
we  called  him  "Bones."  It  was  be- 
cause he  saw  through  our  little  game 
that  we  would  have  made  his  daily  life 
miserable  if  we  had  known  how.  It 
was  because  the  regulations  of  war  put 
"  Bones  "  to  the  rear  when  a  fight  was 
on  that  we  hoped  a  stray  bullet  would 
search  him  out  some  day.  In  time 
' '  Bones  "  came  to  realize  that  he  had  no 
friends  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  17th. 
but  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  add 
that  it  made  no  difference  with  him. 
He  neither  prescribed  more  nor  less 
physic — neither  excused  more  nor  less 
men  from  duty.  He  went  right  along 
doing  his  duty  by  the  United  States, 
and  looking  serious  and  conscientious 


over  it,  and  this  was  another  cause  for 
complaint  on  our  part. 

By  and  by.  when  we  all  were  hating 
"  Bones  "  with  all  our  heart,  and  things 
had  grown  so  bad  that  the  sight  of  him 
set  men  to  yelling,  we  marched  away 
to  outflank  Jackson,  as  he  had  out- 
flanked Pope  at  Manassas.  It  was 
sharp  fighting  along  the  front  from  the 
start,  and  after  a  hard  march  of  two 
days,  our  corps  went  into  battle  line 
one  morning  and  we  knew  that  there 
was  a  host  of  the  enemy  in  our  front. 
A  brigade  was  detached  to  reconnoitre 
the  woods  to  our  left,  and  later  on  our 
regiment  was  detached  to  deploy  as 
skirmishers  and  draw  out  the  concealed 
strength  of  the  enemy.  Away  we 
went  with  a  yell,  glad  to  be  in  it  at 
last,  and  it  wasn't  five  minutes  before 
men  began  to  fall.  We  pushed  up  to 
the  woods,  drove  the  gray  skirmishers 
back,  and  then  massed  on  the  center  to 
hold  a  gap  between  the  hills.  Troops 
were  moving  up  to  support  us  and 
hold  the  ground  we  had  gained,  when 
the  enemy  came  swarming  out.  Then 
for  ten  minutes  the  old  17th  made  its 
war  record.  We  held  a  full  brigade. 
We  did  even  better  than  that — we  re- 
pulsed three  determined  assaults  by  four 
times  our  number,  and  we  killed  and 
wounded  almost  as  many  men  as  we  had 
in  the  ranks. 

But  there  was  a  blunder  somewhere. 
Our  supports  fell  back,  the  enemy  was 
reinforced,  and  we  were  left  there  to  be 
sacrificed.  There  was  no  panic — no  re- 
treat. It  was  simply  that  the  lone  regi- 
ment, realizing  that  it  had  been  aban- 
doned, broke  up  into  detachments  and 
fought  almost  without  leaders  and  each 
man  for  himself.  Again  a  whole  brigade 
moved  up  against  us,  and,  though  we 
were  only  seven  hundred  now,  we 
poured  in  such  a  cool  and  deadly  fire 
that  the  advance  wavered— halted — 
broke  back  and  left  us  to  wave  our  caps 
and  cheer.  We  might  have  retreated 
then,  but  no  one  gave  the  word.  In 
five  minutes  it  was  too  late.  A  regi- 
ment to  an  army  is  as  a  fly  to  a  horse. 
Our  resistance  simply  annoyed.  We 
saw  a  force  gathering  in  the  edge  of  the 
woods  beyond,  and  every  man  felt  that 
it  was  the  end.  Those  battle  lines 
would  walk  right  over  us  next  time. 
We  looked  back  to  the  Federal  lines, 
but  no  reinforcements  were  on  their 
way.  If  we  rose  up  to  retreat  we 
should  be  swept  by  the  grape  and  can- 
nister  of  the  guns  in  battery  and  wait- 
ing. 

"It's  our  last  fight,"  called  man  to 
man,  as  we  hugged  closer  to  the  earth 
and  drew  a  long  breath. 

In  front  of  us  lay  our  regimental 
flag,  with  half  a  dozen  dead  men  beside 
it,  and  colonel,  major,  and  half  the 
company  captains  were  down,  dead  or 
wounded.  The  gray  lines  had  just  be- 
gun to  move  when  a  shout  of  ' 1  Bones  ! 
Bones  !  "  rang  along  our  lines.  It  was 
the  hospital  steward,  sure  enough.  Of 
all  the  thousands  of  Federal  soldiers  in 
our  rear  he  alone  had  made  his  way 
across  the  fields  to  die  with  us.  He 
had  lost  his  cap  on  the  way,  but  men 
knew  him  by  his  eyeglasses  and  long 
hair  and  hatchet  face.  He  came  on  the 
run,  and  without  pause  he  sprang  over 
the  forms  lying  down — over  the  gun- 
barrels  pointed  in  the  front,  and.  lifting 
up  the  flag,  he  waved  it  and  shouted: 

"  Men  of  the  17th.  follow  me  !  " 

I  have  seen  a  dozen  generals  leading 
brigades  or  divisions  into  action,  but  I 
never  saw  one  who  grew  tall  and  heroic 
as  rapidly  as  "  Bones."  One  minute  he 
was  a  hatless.  bow-backed  hospital 
steward,  The  next  he  was  a  hero, 
seeming  to  be  six  feet  tall  and  as 
straight  as  an  arrow.  We  just  got  one 
look  at  him,  and  then  the  seven  hun- 
dred men  sprang  up  with  yells  and 
cheers  and  followed  his  lead.  He  turned 
to  the  left,  led  us  straight  at  three  guns 
posted  there,  and  in  the  dash  of  forty 
yards  we  were  among  them  and  had 
wiped  out  the  artillerists.  Then  it  was 
down  the  hill  on  the  other  side,  the 
men  dragging  the  captured  guns  along 
— through  the  skirmish  lines  creeping 
up — around  the  corner  of  a  grove,  and 
then  the  Federal  ranks  opened  with 
cheers  to  let  us  through.  There  was 
"  Bones"  still  at  the  head — still  acting 
as  colonel,  flag-bearer,  and  saviour, 
and  what  do  you  think  he  did  and  said 
as  General  Devins  rode  up  and  took 


the  flag  from  his  grasp  and  called  him 
the  hero  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  ? 
He  sat  down  for  a  minute  to  catch  his 
breath  and  wipe  his  glasses,  and  then 
rose  up  to  reply: 

"Why,  general,  I  saw  that  the  boys 
needed  some  one,  and  so  I  went 
down  ! " 

They  would  have  made  "Bones" 
a  captain  for  what  he  did  that  day,  but 
he  would  have  none  of  it.  He  remained 
a  hospital  steward  to  the  end  of  the 
war,  but  he  was  "  Bones  "  no  more  to 
the  17th.  His  name  was  Drew,  and 
we  called  him  Colonel  Drew7  after  that 
day,  and  the  man  who  didn't  get  a 
chance  to  shake  hands  with  him  at 
least  once  every  twenty-four  hours  felt 
that  things  were  some  out  of  kil- 
ter. In  that  perilous  moment  in  the 
gap  there  was  a  chance  for  every  one 
of  us  to  become  a  hero,  but  it  was 
"Bones  "who  rose  up — "Bones,"  the 
non-combatant  of  the  hospital  staff." — 
M.  Quad. 

Care  of  the  Sewing  Machine. 

As  a  rule  a  sewing  machine  used  by  a 
family  is  neglected.  Most  women  seem 
to  expect  it  to  be  always  ready,  what- 
ever care  is  given,  and  if  it  fails  to 
come  up  to  expectations  the  fault  is 
attributed  to  the  machine  without  hesi- 
tation. When  found  with  dressmakers 
and  tailors  we  believe  the  sewing  ma- 
chine receives  more  attention  and  bet- 
ter care,  though  here  it  is  not  always 
given  proper  care. 

In  one  instance  a  dressmaker  using 
but  one  machine  and  employing  two 
girls  as  assistants  oils  her  machine  but 
once  a  week,  and  never  unhands  it.  '  It 
is  needless  to  add  that  a  new  sewing 
machine  in  her  hands  is  worn  out  in  a 
very  short  time. 

Directions  for  use  and  care  accom- 
pany each  machine  purchased,  but 
there  are  a  few  general  directions 
which  may  apply  to  any  and  all  ma- 
chines. 

For  every  ten  hours'  use  the  sewing 
machine  should  be  oiled  thoroughly  and 
all  surplus  oil  cleaned  away.  The  ma- 
chine, when  not  in  use,  should  be  un- 
handed and  the  foot  lifted  from  the  feed. 
It  should  be  run  steadily,  never  started 
or  stopped  with  a  jerk. 

Care  should  be  used  in  regard  to  the 
breaking  of  needles.  One  dealer  claims 
that  nothing  contributes  so  readily  to 
throw  a  machine  out  of  order  as  this. 
Anything  that  may  give  the  machine  a 
shock  should  be  avoided.  Should  poor 
oil  be  used,  and  the  works  become 
gummed  in  consequence,  a  thorough  oil- 
ing with  kerosene  occasionally,  and 
afterwards  wiped  clean  and  oiled  with 
the  best  of  sperm  oil,  will  be  found  very 
effective  and  save  many  dollars. 

Any  woman  of  ordinary  intelligence 
may  learn  to  clean  her  sewing  machine 
and  keep  it  in  good  running  order.  She 
should  learn  it  thoroughly  and  under- 
stand the  use  of  the  attachments.  She 
should  know  how  to  lengthen  and 
shorten  the  stitch,  loosen  and  tighten 
the  tension,  both  upper  and  lower,  ad- 
just the  feed  and  presser  foot,  and 
every  other  part  of  the  machine  that 
will  require  attention. 


A  little  BOY  declared  that  he  loved 
his  mother  "With  all  his  strength."  He 
was  asked  to  explain  what  he  meant 
by  "  with  all  his  strength."  He  said  : 
•Well,  I'll  tell  you.  You  see,  we  live 
on  the  fourth  floor  of  this  tenement, 
and  there's  no  elevator,  and  the  coal  is 
kept  down  in  the  basement.  Mother  is 
dreadfully  busy  all  the  time,  and  she 
isn't  very  strong.  So  I  see  to  it  that 
the  coal  hod  is  never  empty.  I  lug  the 
coal  up  four  flights  of  stairs  all  by  my- 
self, and  it's  a  pretty  big  hod.  It  takes 
all  my  strength  to  get  it  up  there. 
Now,  isn't  that  loving  my  mother  with 
all  my  strength?" 

Ancient  of  Days,  August  Athena, 

Whore  are  thy  men  of  might — 

Thy  grand  in  soul? 

Gone  glimmering  through 

The  Dream  of  Things  that  were. 

So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our^dust, 
So  near  is  God  to  man,  I  "*■*"  :  0 

When  Duty  whispers  low,(Thou  must, 
The  youth  replies,  l  ean. 

— Emerson. 


An  Adventure  in  the  Black  Hills. 

Late  one  afternoon  in  the  fall  of 
'88,  John  Hamilton  and  two  compan- 
ions, Ralph  Dunbar,  a  native  of  Ver- 
mont, and  Charles  Dupont,  a  Western- 
er, were  making  their  way  back  to  their 
camp  in  the  Black  Hills'  of  South  Da- 
kota. They  had  been  taking  a  geological 
survey  of  the  southern  part  of  that  Ter- 
ritory, and  intended  to  work  as  long  as 
possible  that  day  in  order  that  on  the 
morrow  that  they  might  possibly  move 
camp. 

"Well,  boys,  we  had  better  look  this 
ledge  over  before  we  go  any  farther." 
said  Hamilton,  as  they  all  stopped  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice  about  seventy- 
five  feet  in  height. 

"  All  right,  responded  Dunbar,  loosing 
a  coil  of  rope  from  his  shoulder,  prepar- 
atory to  the  descent.  "  I  believe  it  is 
your  turn,  though." 

"Yes,  it  is,"  returned  Hamilton, 
"  and  it  is  odd,  but  I  always  dread  the 
first  moment  when  I  am  dependent  on 
the  rope.  Well,  come  on!"  And  pick- 
ing up  a  revolver  and  hammer  he  stuck 
them  in  his  belt,  tied  the  rope  about  his 
shoulders,  slid  over  the  precipice  and 
was  gone,  with  the  only  communication 
between  him  and  his  comrades  a  cord 
tied  about  the  wrist  of  the  former. 

The  rock  rose  almost  perpendicularly 
from  the  base.  At  the  front  of  the 
ledge  a  narrow  shelf,  not  more  than 
two  feet  in  width,  extended  along  the 
mountain.  From  this  there  was  a  per- 
pendicular desc  ent  for  about  three  feet, 


The  Best  Food 
for  Infants 

Nature  planned  that  infants 
should  have  only  milk  for  at 
least  the  first  year  of  life.  But 
thin  milk,  skimmed  milk,  will 
not  nourish.  It's  the  milk  that 
is  rich  in  cream,  or  fat,  that 
does  the  work.  This  is  be- 
cause fat  is  positively  neces- 
sary for  the  growing  body. 


Scott's  Emulsion 5 

contains  the  best  fat,  in  the  I 

form  of  Cod-Liver  Oil,  for  all  $ 
delicate  children. 

They  thrive  greatly  under  its  use.  i 

Soon  they  weigh  more,  eat  more,  | 

play  better  and  look  better.   It's  just  { 

the  right  addition  to  their  regular  | 

food.    The  hypophosphites  of  lime  j 

and  soda  in  it  are  necessary  to  the  | 

growth  and  formation  of  bone  and  j- 
teeth. 

At  all  druKtrists  ;  50c.  and  $1  00.  I 

-     SCOTT  &  BOW  NE,  Chemists,  New  York.  * 
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School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
9pen  All  Tear.  :  A.  YAH  DER  HAILLEfl,  Fres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  *-.•:»  Blowpipe  Assay,  tlO  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  18B4.  Send  for  Circular. 


The  BEST  PLOW  on  Earth  at  any  Price. 

"'  jble  Board  Hardened  Steel  Plow, 
_  ^jng_  i  ii»"i  —  gi» 

teed  U>  1 
or  money  re- 
funded. We  1i 
cheaper  10-ln.  F 
atttf.50.  Send  f..r| 

Wg    free    Catalogue^H^gljSjSsfSe^?!^^  Caitor-Coul- 
of  Sulkya.  Oang«,  Diec, 
Wagons,  etc.  Writ./  n  .-  GSKb5iii2^3i»Pl>>'>". 
and  get  ready  for  Spring  ^pTa»m2!.^"^B^,B^^^^^  extra, 
work.   H.Vi'liOUII  PLOW  CO.,  Box  584.  Alton,  III. 
Only  Flow  Factory  In  the  United  State!  selling  direct  to  farmer. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY^  WORK. 

[paOCBBOPQPOPPOBBi 


BLILNK 


Boys  and  Otrls  can  iret  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  tedlng 
IS  doz.  Packaaes  of  Blulne  at  10  cents  each. 
Send  tout  full  address  hy  return  mall  and 
we  will  forward  the  lilulne,  post-paid,  and 
1  lance  Premium  List  No money raqojred. 
0  CO.  box  sou.  ConcoptI  Junction,  Mass. 


The  McCormlck 
Is 

1  The  Beat  In  the  World.' 


January  13,  1900. 
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and  then  the  slope  was  gradual  for 
quite  a  distance. 

Hamilton  slowly  descended  to  this 
place,  stopping  only  once,  about  fifty 
feet  above,  to  get  a  specimen  of  the 
rock  forming  the  ledge.  As  he  stopped 
here  to  reconnoiter,  he  was  pleasantly 
surprised  to  see  a  grizzly  lumbering 
along  in  the  woods  below.  Waiting 
until  he  was  near  enough  to  make,  as  he 
supposed,  his  aim  sure,  he  fired  at  the 
head  of  bruin.  Hamilton  had  never 
boasted  of  his  marksmanship  and,  in 
fact,  had  nothing  to  feel  remarkably 
proud  over,  but  this  time  he  was  abso- 
lutely ashamed.  The  shot,  instead  of 
hitting  the  desired  spot,  wounded  him 
in  the  shoulder.  The  bear  was  not 
seriously  injured,  but  he  was  decidedly 
maddened.  Uttering  several  savage 
grunts  he  endeavored  to  discover  the 
source  of  his  hurt.  Hamilton,  when  he 
saw  the  result  of  his  first  shot,  calmly 
awaited  the  bear,  intending  to  give  the 
signal  to  ascend  as  soon  as  the  grizzly 
should  approach.  The  bear,  on  seeing 
his  antagonist,  started  towards  him. 

Hamilton  gave  the  intended  signal, 
but  no  response.  In  surprise  he  again 
tugged  at  the  string  but  with  no  more 
effect,  and  looking  up  discovered  it  tan- 
gled in  a  bush  about  half  way  up  the 
ledge.  By  this  time  bruin  was  at  one 
end  of  the  shelf  of  rock  and  he  was  at 
the  other.  Raising  the  revolver  in  line 
with  the  bear's  head  he  again  fired — or 
rather  attempted  to  fire,  but  the  ham- 
mer, for  some  unknown  reason,  refused 
to  fall.  At  this  point  bruin,  as  though 
to  show  his  disgust  toward  the  act, 
clambered  upon  the  rock.  As  he 
mounted,  Hamilton  gave  the  last  tug  at 
the  cord,  but  only  with  the  same  result. 
Just  then  the  rock  on  which  he  stood 
seemed  to  tremble  under  the  weight  of 
both.  The  bear  stopped  and  then  again 
started  forward. 

As  he  did  so  the  whole  shelf  fell  from 
its  position,  carrying  the  grizzly  and  a 
mass  of  stones  and  dirt  with  it  down 
the  mountain.  Over  and  over  they 
rolled,  first  the  bear  at  the  top  and  then 
at  the  bottom. 

Finally  they  stuck  a  huge  tree  and 
bruin  stopped  with  a  rock  of  at  least  a 
ton  on  his  hind  legs.  He  was  still 
alive  as  evinced  by  his  deep  and  loud 
growls,  though  held  as  much  a  prisoner 
as  any  criminal.  As  the  rock  gave 
way,  Hamilion  was  merely  thrown  a 
short  distance  and  against  the  ledge. 
The  shock  unloosened  the  cord  so  that 
he  was  able  to  give  the  signal  to  as- 
cend. 

Finding  a  leaf  caught  underneath  the 
hammer  of  the  revolver  to  be  the  reason 
of  its  uselessness,  he  had  it  soon  re- 
paired and  one  shot,  fired  at  closer 
quarters,  finished  the  bear.  Then  com- 
pleting his  geological  observations,  he 
returned  to  his  friends  none  the  worse 
for  his  adventure. 


Uses  of  Old  Flannel. 


The  wise  woman  never  throws  away 
pieces  of  woolen  cloth,  and  never  con- 
signs a  bit  of  flannel  that  will  match  in 
size  her  own  palm,  to  the  rag-bag. 
Each  piece  is  carefully  washed  —  not 
pressed,  for  there  are  uses  for  which 
this  tends  to  unfit  them— and  laid  away 
where  she  can  find  it  at  once  when  the 
need  arises. 

Some  of  the  finer  and  smaller  pieces 
she  bastes  into  the  waists  of  her  own 
and  the  children's  dresses,  taking  care 
that  they  are  very  smooth  and  do  not 
run  far  toward  the  waist,  for  one  of  the 
first  places  where  cold  is  felt  is  between 
the  shoulders,  and  nowhere  is  it  more 
harmful.  If  the  good  man's  flannels 
have  reached  their  second  winter,  a 
temporary  shoulder  lining  of  this  sort 
may  add  much  to  his  comfort.  The 
breadths  of  flannel  her  piece-bag  holds 
she  utilizes  as  a  second  thickness  in 
front  of  half-worn  petticoats,  or  even 
bastes  into  the  new  ones,  if  the  wearer 
is  specially  sensitive  to  cold,  for  another 
vulnerable  place  is  the  knee.  If  there 
are  aged  people  or  invalids  in  the  fam- 
ily she  keeps  the  remnants  of  her 
partly  worn  blankets  to  wrap  around 
chilly  or  aching  limbs  in  bed. 

A  little  invalid,  who  complained  much 
of  aching  knees  during  a  tedious  fever, 
was  relieved  by  bandages  of  flannel  ap- 
plied thickly  aronnd  the  knees  and  al- 


lowed to  remain  there.  Blankets  that 
are  still  whole,  but  too  thin  for  wear, 
may  be  laid  away  for  use  in  sickness. 
They  are  just  the  thing  to  wrap  a  sick 
person  in  to  prevent  the  chill  of  the 
sheets  when  he  is  put  in  bed,  or  on  a 
very  cold  night.  The  smallest  pieces 
may  be  put  to  uses  innumerable.  After 
the  application  of  a  poultice  the  surface 
will  be  so  sensitive  to  cold,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  tender,  that  nothing  is 
safer  or  more  soothing  than  a  square  of 
soft  flannel,  to  which  camphorated  oil 
has  been  applied.  And  after  the  oil  is 
no  longer  needed,  another  bit  of  flannel 
may  avert  a  new  cold.  Other  bits, 
which  are  all  the  better  if  they  are 
coarse  even  to  roughness,  will  be  found 
to  be  of  use  in  neuralgic  attacks.  Heat 
very  hot  and  rub  the  aching  part 
briskly.  A  bit  of  hot  flannel,  sprinkled 
thickly  with  cayenne  pepper,  will  often 
give  relief  in  cases  of  throat  or 
bronchial  irritation,  and  gives  an  excel- 
lent counter  irritant  sufficient  for  many 
mild  cases. 


A  Bit  of  Wedding  Cake. 

"But  what  shall  I  do  with  it?"  he 
asked,  helplessly. 

She  looked  up  at  him  and  laughed  as 
he  stood  dangling  the  square,  white  box 
by  its  satin  ribbon. 

"  There's  a  certain  inanity  in  treasur- 
ing another  fellow's  wedding  cake. 
Won't  you  take  it — as  a  gift  ?  " 

"Thanks,  no,"  she  answered.  "I 
have  a  sufficiency;  besides,  the  charm  is 
broken  if  you  give  it  away." 

"Charm  ?  "  he  echoed.  "  What  charm 
has  an  infinitesimal  piece  of  cake  that 
would  not  stay  the  appetite  of  a  mos- 
quito ?  Silly  custom  this,  anyhow, 
of  " 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  she  inter- 
rupted, solemnly,  "that  you  have  at- 
tained unto  years  of  discretion  and 
have  never  tried  the  charm  that  lies  in 
a  bride's  cake  ?  " 

"  Never  !  "  he  averred. 

She  looked  so  bewitching  in  her 
bridemaid  .array  that  he  would  have 
sworn  to  any  fact  or  fallacy  whatso- 
ever could  he  thereby  prolong  the  tete- 
a-tete.  In  seeking  a  spot  where  per- 
chance that  ubiquitous  best  man  might 
be  eluded  he  had  found  this  curtained 
corner  of  the  porch. 

' '  Then  you  must  try  it  before  you  are 
a  night  older,"  she  said,  with  a  pretty 
air  of  authority.  ' '  Cut  a  card  into 
seven  slips  and  give  me  a  pencil,  and 
I'll  do  the  rest." 

He  obeyed  with  unwonted  docility. 

"  This  is  merely  a  short  and  sure  way 
to  find  out  whom  you  are  to  marry," 
she  resumed. 

"I  know  whom  I  want  to  marry.  I 
don't  need  a  piece  of  cake  and  seven 
slips  of  paper  to  tell  me  that." 

"Whom  one  wants  to  marry  and 
whom  one  marries  are  not  always  the 
same  individual !  "  she  replied  senten- 
tiously. 

"  O  !  "  was  his  own  audible  remark. 

"Now,"  she  went  on,  "  I  shall  write 
a  name  on  each  of  these  six  pieces  and 
leave  one  blank — for  bachelorhood,  you 
know." 

"  Um  !  "  he  assented. 

"Then  you  will  place  them  under 
your  pillow,  with  the  wedding  cake, 
and  draw  out  one  each  morning;  the 
last  one  "  with  a  pause  of  emphasis. 

"  I  understand,"  he  broke  in.  "  The 
last  shall  be  first.  But  I  can't  think 
of  six  names;  one  is  so  indelibly  written 
on  my  heart  that  " 

"  O,  I  can  arrange  that !  "  she  inter- 
rupted blithely.  "  You  know  they  must 
be  written  by  some  one  else,  anyway — 
some  disinterested  person." 

"  O  !  "—humbly. 

But  as  he  watched  her  brows  wrinkle 
in  such  perplexity  he  concluded  that  it 
was  not  such  a  bad  thing  after  all  this 
idea  of  tying  up  wedding  cake  in  boxes, 
and  he  became  convinced  that  weddings, 
on  the  whole,  were  not  such  a  bore  when 
he  saw  the  ubiquitous  best  man  peer 
into  the  half-light  of  the  veranda  and 
retire  precipitately. 

"There's  one  thing  I  forgot,"  she 
was  saying;  "each  slip  must  be  de- 
stroyed as  it  is  drawn  out,  and  only 
the  last  one  read." 

"Humph  !  Strict  requirements  these  ! 
It  would  irivo  a  fellow  some  satisfac- 


tion, perhaps,  to  know  whom  he  had 
escaped." 

"  O,  but  the  charm  won't  work  un- 
less you  do  !  Promise,  now" — impera- 
tively. 

And  he  promised.  Then — 

"  O,  I  say,"  he  cried,  interrupting  the 
writing  again.  "You'll  put  your  own 
name  down,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Shall  I  ?  "  she  queried  doubtfully. 

"Well,  rather."  And  though  the  light 
was  dim,  she  saw  something  in  his  eyes 
that  made  her  add  hastily: 

"  O,  well,  since  it  is  by  request." 
'  On  the  eighth  day  thereafter  she  re- 
ceived the  following  telegram: 

"Your  name  seventh.  Has  charm 
worked  ?  " 

And  it  was  not  till  their  honeymoon 
was  at  its  zenith  that  she  told  him — 
confidentially — that  each  bit  of  card- 
board had  borne  the  same  name,  and 
there  had  been  no  blank. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Grape  Sherbet. — Mix  together  a 
quart  of  grape  juice,  two  cupfuls  of 
orange  juice  and  two  cupfuls  of 
sugar.  When  the  sugar  is  thoroughly 
dissolved  turn  into  a  freezer  and  freeze. 
When  half  frozen  take  out  the  dasher 
and  add  the  beaten  whites  of  two  eggs. 

English  Plum  Pudding. — One  pound 
of  suet  chopped  very  fine,  one  pound  of 
flour,  one  pound  of  bread  crumbs,  one 
pound  of  sugar,  two  pounds  of  raisins, 
stoned  and  chopped,  two  pounds  of 
currants,  picked,  washed  and  dried,  one 
pound  of  figs,  chopped  fine,  one-half 
pound  of  mixed  citron  and  orange  peel, 
sliced  fine,  one  ounce  of  mixed  spice, 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  molasses,  four 
beaten  eggs,  a  tablespoonful  of  salt, 
one  pint  of  brandy;  mix  all  together 
with  about  a  quart  of  milk,  place  in  a 
pudding  bag  and  boil  in  water  for  seven 
or  eight  hours.  Boil  steadily  to  pre- 
vent the  pudding  from  absorbing  the 
water. 

Plain  Loaf  Cakf. — To  a  pint  of 
bread  sponge  add  half  a  cupful  of  but- 
ter, a  cupful  of  sugar,  two  eggs  and 
flour  to  make  a  soft  dough.  If  desired 
add  also  a  teaspoonful  of  mixed  spices, 
cinnamon,  cloves  and  allspice,  and  a 
cupful  of  floured  raisins  or  half  raisins 
and  half  currants.  Cream  the  butter 
and  sugar,  add  the  eggs,  spices  and 
gradually  the  sponge.  Mix  well,  stir  in 
the  flour  and  the  fruit.  Beat  the  bat- 
ter until  smooth  and  make  it  rather 
stiffer  than  ordinary  cake  dough.  Pour 
into  a  well-buttered  cake  form,  let  it 
rise  until  doubled  in  bulk,  then  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven.  When  done,  dust 
with  powdered  sugar. 

Chocolate  Souffle. — Scald  one  cup- 
ful of  milk;  add  two  squares  of  grated 
chocolate  and  cook  for  a  moment,  then 
add  three  tablespoonfuls  cornstarch 
dissolved  in  one  cupful  of  cold  milk,  and 
stir  until  thick  and  smooth.  Add  one 
teaspoonful  of  butter  and  continue  stir- 
ring until  the  mixture  begins  to  draw 
away  from  the  sides  of  the  pan,  then 
cover  and  set  aside.  When  nearly  cold 
cream  one-half  of  a  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter, the  yolks  of  eight  well-beaten  eggs, 
two-thirds  of  a  cupful  of  sugar  and  the 
chocolate  paste.  When  well  mixed  stir 
in  lightly  the  stiffly  whipped  whites  of 
the  eggs,  turn  into  a  buttered  dish  and 
bake  hi  a  moderate  oven  about  forty 
minutes,  or  until  it  is  well  puffed  up  and 
fairly  firm.    Serve  at  once. 


CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.    Ail  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  $50.-  to  $800.- 
Save  $10.-  per  i  ow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,   I    74  CortlaDdt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 

WANTED. 

A  single  young  man  who  is  a  com- 
petent budder  and  grafter  and 
understands  general  nursery 
work.    Give  references. 

Address  GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fancher  Creek 
Nursery,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Salzer'i  Rape 
gives  Rich, 
green 
food, 
at 
25c. 


FARM 

SEEDS 


Saber's  Seeds  are  Warranted  to  Produce. 

riiahlon  Luther,  E.Troy, Pa., astonished  the 
by  Kruwhxt  ZMbUfbell  Itig  Pour  Oats;  J.  Brelder, 

Mi»Mcoti,  WU.,  H»  bus.  barley;  and  H .  LotcJoj, 

Bed  Wing.  Minn.,  by  crowim?  :t20'buhh.  Salzer's  corn 
per  ncre,  If  t«u  doubt,  write  them.  We  wish  to  gain 
|  300,000  new  ciiHtorocrn,  hence  will  send  on  trial 

10  DOLLARS  WORTH  FOR  10c. 

10  pkffs  of  rare  farm  sce<fa7"S»H  Bush,  the  3 -eared 
Corn — Spelu.  producing  MO  bush,  food  aud.4  tons  hay 
r  acre— abo*c  oats  and  barley.   Ktowuh  Inormli 
—the  greatest  grass  on  Utttt]  Salzer  aay  to. 
Kape,  Spring  Wheat,  Ac,  including  our  mam- 
moth Plant.  Fruitund  Seed  Catalog,  telllngall 
ut  HaUcr's  Great  Million  I>olln 
l'otuto,  all  mailed  for  10c.  postage 
y  worth  $10  to  geta«tart. 
Seed  Potatoes  $1.20  a  bb 


50Ci  me  mPl  FREE  j! 

T  Send  me  today,  your  name  and  address,  on  a  post* 
▼  al  and  I  will  mail  you  free,  my  Handsome  HIub-  * 
trated  Seed  Catalogue  containing  Due  Bill  and  4  ► 
plan  good  for  50c.  worth  ofFloweror  Veireta-  i  ► 
ble  Seeds  Free.    Your  selection,  to  introduce  the  i  i 

Best  Northern  Grown  Seeds,! 

OIRECT  FROM  GROWER  TO  PLANTER, 

from  Saginaw  Valley  Seed  Gardens.    Seed  Pota- 
,  tatoes,  Vegetable,  Flower,  Field  Seeds  and  Plants. 
100,000  Packages  Seeds  FREE 
on  above  plan.  Write  quick.  Send  names  of  your  ,  h 
neighbors  who  buy  seeds.   $100  cash  for  best  lilt.  ~ 
See  catalogue. 

HARRY  H.  HAMMOND, 
Seedsman,  Box  1,  Fl field,  Mich. 
' ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


HALL'S 
"BANNER 
PUMP. 


BEST  LIFT  AND  FORCE 
IN  THE  MARKET. 

No  Pipes  to  Disconnect  to 
(Jet  at  All  Working 
Parts. 


The  "ALTA"  is  the 
most  serviceable  Deep 
Well  Pump.  Working 
parts  taken  up  from  any 
depth  without  disturb- 
ing pipe  body. 

Address 

HALL'S 
MACHINE  WORKS, 

44-46  riain  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


Monarch  Grabber  and  Stump  Fuller. 
HOOKER    dfc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  Street  San  Francisco. 


EITHER  THE  FARMER 

needs  a  guardian  ortbe  Page  Fence  Is  »  *iicce«fl. 

Over  500,000  are  now  using  it  and  calling  for  more. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADkIAN,  MICH. 


W/H  V     THE     BEST  ? 

BECAUSE  they  are  made  on  correct  principles, 
therefore  give  the  best  results.  The  Menzel  Hard- 
ware Co.  of  Santa  Clara.  Cal.,  state  that  "  they  have 
put  up  a  large  number  of  pumps  of  all  kinds  this 
season,  but  yours  give  us  and  our  customers  the 
best  satisfaction." 

I.  L.  BURTON  MACHINE  WORKS,  115-117  First  St.. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will  give  full  particulars  and 
furnish  estimates  of  pumps  run  with  gasoline  or 
steam  engines.  Horsepowers  or  windmills— com- 
plete plants.  Closing  out  stock  of  second-hand 
ganollnp  engines.  1  to  20  H.  P. 


Saw 
Your 
Wood 


with  smaller  or  Battle  Creek 
Wood  Saws.  More  money  can  be 
made  with  our  aawing  outfits  than 
with  any  other  implement  you  can 
buy.  StLF  FEED  DRAG  SAWS  5  SIZES 
Circular  or  cutoff,  10 sizes;  also  Bolt- 
ing or  ricket  Mills.  Every  machine 
Bold  under  a  positive  guarantee  to  do 
perfect  work.  Also  full  line  of  Pow- 
ers for  operating.  Catalog  showing 
our  Smalls  line  complete  mailed  free 
if  you  name  this  paper. 

SM  ALLEY  MFC.  CO., 
Sole  Makers,        Manitowoc,  Wis. 


G  una    and  Hunters' 
Equipments. 


Geo.W.Shreve,739  Market  St. ,S. 


Please 

M  ini  this 

nd  v.  with 
10c.  to  Salzer. 


36  pkgs  earlieat  vegett- 


Catalog 
alone,  5c, 
F: 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    fVloffltt    <fc  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 

Large  Illustrated  catalogue  of  hundreds  of  styles 
of  rlfieB  and  pistols  we  make  sent  for  2c  stamp. 
J.  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Co.,  Chlcopee  Falls,  Mass. 
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S.  F.  Market  Import. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  10,  1900. 


CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

Jan.  May. 

Wednesday   66«@66  10St@K9i 

Thursday   664@66  69?£(<>694 

Friday   653@65>»  60«i@68X 

Saturday   654f«   69  ®68« 

Monday   64l4@   68X0"67* 

Tuesday   644®65  674(g>68!4 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Mar.  May. 

Wednesday   5s  llftd      5s  HHd 

Thursday   5s  lO&d      5s  104d 

Friday   5s  10%d      5s  lO^d 

Saturday   5s  10j<d     5s  10  d 

Monday   5s  10  d      5s  9Xd 

Tuesday   5s  9%d      5s  9i*d 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May. 

Thursday   1  05   @1  05% 

Friday   1  05  ml  <l4fc 

Saturday   1  04fc<"  1  044 

Monday   1  04}<@1  U3\ 

Tuesday   1  03  @1  0-4H 

Wednesday   1  03%@1  03% 

•  WHEAT. 

Values  for  spot  wheat  are  not  q notably 
lower  than  a  week  ago,  although  the 
speculative  markets  in  the  meantime  have 
declined  materially.  The  recent  additions 
to  the  grain  loading  Meet  have  had  much 
to  do  with  checking  the  downward  trend 
of  prices  at  this  port  for  spot  wheat. 
Trading  in  the  spot  market  has  continued, 
however,  so  far  as  observable,  of  small 
proportions.  Chicago  futures  have  de- 
clined during  tho  week  about  2c  per 
bushel.  The  English  market  shows  a 
break  for  options  of  the  equivalent  of  .'lie 
percental.  In  the  local  speculative  mar- 
ket the  weakness  was  not  quite  so  pro- 
nounced as  abroad,  Call  Board  values  at 
the  close  being  only  2j|@2Jc  per  cental 
under  the  figures  of  a  week  ago. 

The  wheat  markets  of  the  world  have 
presented  as  a  whole  very  little  of  an  en- 
couraging character  during  the  week  un- 
der review.  Despite  reliable  reports  of 
another  short  crop  in  Australia  on  ac- 
count of  drouth,  evidences  of  decrease  in 
the  "  visible  "  supply  of  wheat  in  Europe, 
and  a  decided  increase  in  the  number  of 
grain  carrying  ships  in  San  Francisco  har- 
bor, the  market  has  failed  to  develop  any 
iirmness.  If  there  has  been  any  increased 
purchasing  of  wheat  on  account  of  tho 
good  sized  Heet  of  ships  which  arrived  the 
past  week,  tho  buying  has  been  done  in 
the  interior  and  not  in  this  center.  Ex- 
porters are  undoubtedly  carrying  consid- 
erable wheat  and  barley,  and  have  cargoes 
provided  for  most  of  these  ships,  as  a 
large  majority  of  the  vessels  had  been 
chartered  for  some  time  and  their  arrival 
was  anticipated.  No  matter  who  owns 
the  wheat,  however,  that  is  going  aboard 
these  ships.  Local  conditions  will  show 
improvement  to  tho  extent  of  a  displace- 
ment and  sending  afloat  for  foreign  ports  of 
not  less  than  40,000  tons  of  grain  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fleet  which  recently  arrived. 
The  ships  now  in  port  and  engaged  for 
wheat  and  barley  represent  a  carrying 
capacity  of  about  75,000  tons.  Prospects 
appear  fair  for  more  activity  in  the  wheat 
market  at  an  early  day. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1900,  delivery,  *1.05f@1.03. 

December,  1900,  delivery,  $1.09J@1.0"J. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  May,  1900,  wheat  sold  at 
$1.03|@1.03|;  Decembor,  1900,  $1.07$. 

California  Milling  }  974®1  05 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   95  @  97!4 

Oregon  Valley   924@1  00 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   90  @l  024 

Walla  Walla  Club   80  @1  00 

Off  qualities  wheat   75  ®  90 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

li39e-t>9.  1899-1900. 

Liv.  quotations           -s— -s— d  6s24d@-s — d 

Freight  rates               23fc@25s  35@36Ms 

Local  market            $  13%<sA  16«  $0  95(g9fe% 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

Market  lacks  firmness,  which  is  natural 
and  to  be  expected,  with  tho  decidedly 


depressed  condition  which  has  boon  ex- 
perienced for  some  time  past  in  the  wheat 
market.  Considerable  flour  has  been  lately 
forwarded  outward,  especially  to  China 
and  Japan,  about  25,000  barrels  having 
been  forwarded  to  the  Orient  per  last  two 
steamers. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $2  40@2  60 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  65®  2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35fn  3  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  00(83  40 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  0O®8  40 

BARLEY. 

The  market  since  last  review  has  shown 
fully  as  unsatisfactory  condition  for  the 
producing  and  selling  interest  as  previ- 
ously noted.  There  is  little  doing  on  ex- 
port account,  and  seldom  is  at  this  ad- 
vanced date  in  the  season.  Most  of  the 
purchasing  for  local  use  is  of  low-grade 
barley,  there  being  large  quantities  of  this 
sort  offering,  and  as  there  is  no  outside  de- 
mand for  the  same,  millers  are  enabled  to 
!  operate  to  advantage.  There  is  smutty 
and  foul  barley  on  market  for  which 
holders  arc  not  able  to  realize  $12  per  ton. 
High-grade  stock  is  being  held  much  the 
same  as  recently  quoted,  and  the  market 
is  not  being  heavily  burdened  with  offer- 
ings of  this  sort,  but  values  are  largely 
nominal  in  the  absenco  of  noteworthy 
business,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  at  present 
moderate  concessions  would  induce  very 
extensive  buying. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   75  ®  80 

Feed,  fair  to  good   55   (a  70 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   874<«  974 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  00  @1  074 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week 
ranged  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

.Seller,  1900,  new,   @  . 

May,  1900,  delivery,  71g@69$c. 

December,  1900,  delivery,  70@rJ9}c. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
the  Call  Board,  nothing  was  done  in 
barley. 

OATS. 

In  the  matter  of  quotable  values,  the 
market  remains  practically  tho  same  as 
for  a  week  or  two  preceding.  Spot  stocks 
have  been  materially  augmented  by  recent 
arrivals,  mainly  from  Washington.  Most 
of  the  oats  coming  forward,  however,  go 
direct  to  millers  and  feed  men,  having  been 
purchased  prior  to  shipment.  Values  for 
choice  t  o  select  qualities  are  being  as  a  rule 
well  maintained,  any  weakness  apparent 
in  the  market  being  confined  almost  wholly 
to  the  cheaper  grades. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   125  @  — 

White,  good  to  choice   1  15  @1  224 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  (r74®l  124 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  10  @1  20 

Milling   1  15  ®1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  20  (u  1  30 

Black  Russian   90   m  \  024 

Red   95  @1  20 

CORN. 

Business  in  this  cereal  is  not  of  extensive 
volume.  Such  sales  as  are  effected  are  at 
somewhat  lower  figures  than  were  cur- 
rent a  week  ago,  with  a  rather  weak  tone 
for  Large  Yellow  and  White.  Prices  for 
these  kinds  arc  likely  to  remain  near  ex- 
isting levels  for  some  time  time  to  come. 
Small  Yellow  is  too  scarce  to  admit  of 
much  trading,  but  very  little  is  required 
to  satisfy  the  demand  at  current  rates. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  024@1  05 

Large  Yellow   1  024®  1  05 

Small  Yellow   1  35  @1  40 

Eastern  Mixed   100  @1  024 

RYE. 

Offerings  and  inquiry  are  both  of  a 
rather  light  order.  The  market  is  fairly 
firm  at  existing  quotations. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  024@1  074 

BUCKWHEAT. 

A  small  quantity  arrived  a  few  days  ago, 
the  first  in  many  weeks.  In  quotable  val- 
ue- there  are  no  changes  to  note. 

Good  to  choice   2  00  @2  10 

Silverskln   —  @  — 

BEANS. 

Conditions  remain  much  the  same  as  at 
date  of  last  report,  the  market  being  rather 
quiet.  This  is  usually  a  dull  period  in  the 
bean  trade.  Despite  the  prevailing  inac- 
tivity, however,  values  for  all  desirable 
qualities  are  being  quite  well  maintained. 
Lady  Washingtons  are  in  request  and 
higher.  Seriously  defective  beans  are  not 
being  sought  after  and  are  difficult  to 
place,  even  at  low  figures,  as  compared 
with  prices  asked  for  prime  to  choice. 
The  quantity  of  damaged  stock  is  not  so 
great  as  many  expected  early  in  tho  season. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs                     2  75  ®3  00 

Small  White,  good  to  choice                2  75  (S2  90 

Lady  Washington                              2  40  ®2  60 

Butter,  small                                  3  75  ®4  00 

Butter,  large     @  

Pinks                                               2  60  ®2  75 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                         3  25  @3  50 


Reds                                                 3  75  <S  4  00 

Red  Kidneys                                     3  00  @3  50 

Ltmas,  good  to  choice                        4  85  @5  00 

Black-eye  Beans                                4  50  @4  75 

Horse  Beans     ®  

Garbanzos.  large                               2  50  @2  75 

Garbanzos,  small                              2  00  ®2  25 

DRIED  PEAS. 

Prime  to  choice  are  readily  salable,  es- 
pecially of  the  Niles  variety,  but  there  are 
not  many  offering.  Prices  remain  quot- 
ably  as  before. 

Green  Peas,  California  2  10  (3  2  15 

Niles  Peas   2  00  @2  15 

WOOL. 

Stocks  in  the  hands  of  growers  are  now 
small,  both  here  and  in  the  interior.  Mar- 
ket is  naturally  quiet  and  will  undoubt- 
edly remain  so  during  tho  balance  of  the 
season.  There  is  a  very  healthy  tone, 
however,  as  prospects  at  corresponding 
date  have  seldom  been  better.  There  is 
every  indication  that  the  coming  clip  in 
this  Stato  will  be  in  generally  fine  condi- 
tion. Highor  prices  than  were  current 
last  spring1  are  certain  to  be  realized,  and 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  demand  for  good 
to  choice  wools. 

SPRING. 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  13  (5)16 

Oragon  Eastern,  fair  to  good  11  @13 

Oregon  Valley  17  @20 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  16  ®174 

Middle  Counties,  defective   9  @I2 

Northern,  free  11  @14 

Northern,  defective   9  @11 

Soutfern  Mountain   9  ®11 

San  Joaquin  Plains   — @— 

San  Joaquin  Lamb   —  @ — 

HOPS. 

There  is  no  evidence  in  this  center  of 
any  noteworthy  business  in  this  line.  The 
inquiry  is  mainly  for  high  grade,  with 
buyers  as  a  rule  very  particular  as  to  qual- 
ity. Offerings  are  mostly  of  rather  or- 
dinary quality,  so  it  is  difficult  for  buyers 
and  sellers  to  come  together.  The  buyer 
wants  what  tho  seller  hasn't  got,  and  the 
seller  desires  to  realize  on  what  tho  buyer 
is  not  looking  for.  Quotable  rates  show 
no  change,  but  in  the  absence  of  any 
transfers  of  consequence,  values  are  largely 
nominal. 

Good  to  choice,  1899  crop   6  @  9 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Prices  for  hay  keep  at  a  low  range  and 
the  market  in  all  essential  respects  is  in 
fully  as  poor  shape  for  the  producer  and 
seller  as  before  noted,  Tho  weathor  was 
more  favorable  for  trading,  but  there  was 
no  material  change  in  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness transacted,  the  demand  continuing 
decidedly  slow,  dealers  as  a  rule  having  no 
desire  to  purchase  against  their  prospect- 
ive needs. 

Wheat   7  00O  9  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   7  Oil®  9  00 

Oat   6  50®  8  50 

Barley   6  <Ofe  7  00 

Alfalfa   5  0:®  7  00 

Timothy    ®   

Compressed   7  00(«  9  50 

Straw,  $  bale   30®  45 

MILLSTUFFS. 

The  drift  of  values  remained  favorable 
to  the  buying  and  consuming  interest. 
Especially  was  this  the  case  on  Bran  and 
Rolled  Barley,  these  descriptions  being 
offered  quite  freely. 

Bran,  *  ton   12  00W13  00 

Middlings   15  00M18  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   12  00®  14  50 

Barley,  Rolled   15  00®  16  00 

Cornmeal   23  50® 24  00 

Cracked  Corn   24  50(8  25  00 

SEEDS. 

Stocks  of  all  descriptions  are  small,  ad- 
mitting of  little  trading,  or  of  little  oppor- 
tunity to  test  values.  Present  quotations 
are  based  mainly  on  jobbing  rates. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  25®3  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   4  E0@4  75 

Flax   2  00®2  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   34®  4 

Rape   2  @3 

Hemp   4   @  44 

Timothy   4   ®  44 

Alfalfa,  Utah   7  @9 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

In  the  spot  market  there  is  very  little 
doing  in  bags  of  any  description.  Most 
kinds  are  being  steadily  held,  with  pros- 
pects of  a  tolerably  firm  market  the  com- 
ing summer.  There  is  some  purchasing 
of  Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July, 
this  year's  importation,  within  range  of 
6@<Uc,  mostly  at  6Jc. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July. ..  6X@— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6^4@ — 

SaD  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot...  64®— 

State  Prison  Bags,  *  100   — @— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs   -®824 

Wool  Sacks,  34  fbs   —  @284 

Fleece  Twine   74@— 

Gunnies   —©124 

Bean  Bags   4X@  6J< 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   «4@  7% 


HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 
Hides  are  not  arriving  very  freely,  nor 
are  they  likely  to  for  some  time  to  come. 
Values  keep  at  a  tolerably  high  range,  but 
demand  cannot  bo  termed  brisk  at  full 
current  rates.  The  Pelt  markot  remains 
much  as  last  noted,  offerings  finding  cus- 
tom at  prevailing  figures  about  as  rapidly 
as  received.  Tallow  is  without  quotable 
change,  but  market  is  not  particularly 
firm. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  bo  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Vutls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  Itis   114  104 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs   104  94 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   10  9 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  aO  lbs   10(4  94 

Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  ths   10  9 

Wet  Salted  Kip   10  9 

Wet  Salted  Veal   10  9 

Wet  Salted  Calf   11  10 

Dry  Hides   18  14 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  18  tbs   17  13 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   18  15 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large   2  50  @  — 

Sailed  Horse  Hides  medium   2  00  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   I  00  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   200  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75  ®1  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides   50  ®  75 

Pelts,  long  wool,  f,  skin   1  00  @l  25 

Pelts,  medium,  #  skin   70  @  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  f,  skin   35  @  60 

Pelts,  sheaaltng,  V  skin   20  @  as 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   274®  30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium    20  @  224 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  10 

Elk  Hides   10  @  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   44®  5 

Tallow,  No.  2   4   @  44 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  ®  374 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  mi 

Kid  Skins   5  @  10 

HONEY. 

Offerings  and  demand  are  both  light, 
and  this  must  continue  to  be  tho  case 
until  the  end  of  the  season.  Business  is 
necessarily  of  a  retail  character,  but  at 
generally  firm  figures,  especially  for  choice 
Extracted,  which  is  in  lighter  supply  than 
Comb. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   74®  8 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   7  @  74 

Extracted,  Amber   5   @  54 

White  Comb,  lib  framts  114@124 

Amber  Comb   8  @I0 

BEESWAX. 

Supplies  are  of  small  volume,  and  as  de- 
mand is  fair,  values  are  being  well  main- 
tained at  previously  quoted  range. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  f  lb  26  (S27 

Dark  21  ®25 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

The  general  features  of  the  market  have 
not  changed  materially  since  last  review. 
Beef  ruled  steady,  with  fair  demand  for 
best  qualities.  Voal  and  Lamb  were  in 
quite  limited  receipt  and  met  with  a  toler- 
ably firm  market.  Mutton  sold  at  gener- 
ally improved  rates,  with  markot  rather 
firm  at  the  advance.  Hogs  of  small  to 
modium  size  sold  to  tolerably  good  ad- 
vantage, but  at  no  higher  figures  than 
preceding  week.  Large  Hogs  remained 
in  slim  request. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb          7  ®  74 

Beef,  second  quality   64®  «\ 

Beef,  third  quality   6  ®  64 

Mutton— ewes,  7®74c;  wethers    74®  8 

Hogs,  bard  grain  fed,  medium   5%®  SH 

Hogs,  small,  fat   55»®  5* 

Hogs,  large,  hard   5  @  5'4 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   — ®— 

Hogs,  feeders   5  @  54 

Hogs,  country  dressed   53£@  6 

Veal,  small,  fi  lb   8  @10 

Veal,  large,  *  lb   8  @9 

Lamb,  spring,  $  lb   9  ®— 

POULTRY. 

Receipts  were  mostly  Eastern  poultry, 
full  grown,  causing  the  market  for  this 
sort  to  rule  much  easier  than  for  small  to 
medium  young  stock,  which  was  in  limited 
supply,  buyers  in  quest  of  the  same  hav- 
ing to  depend  almost  wholly  on  offerings 
of  home  product.  At  the  close  small 
young  stock  went  at  lower  figuros  than 
early  in  the  week. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  V  lb   15  @  17 

Turkeys,  live  bens,  y  it.    18  ®  14 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  fl  fb   18  @  14 

Hens,  California,  $  dozen   4  00  @5  00 

Roosters,  pld   4  00  @4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  50  ®5  00 

Fryers   4  50  @5  00 

Broilers,  large   4  00  @4  50 

Broilers,  small   3  00  ®3  50 

Ducks,  ft  dozen   4  00  @5  00 

Geese,  V  pair   1  75  @2  00 

Goslings,  ¥  pair   I  75  @2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   125  @  

Pigeons,  young    260  <a3  00 

BUTTER. 

While  the  markot  as  a  whole  prosents  a 
rather  weak  tone,  a  few  favorite  marks, 
mainly  of  Northern  California  creameries, 
are  bringing  comparatively  stiff  pricos. 
The  transition  period  being  now  on,  it  is 
necessary  for  many  consumors  to  switch 
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off  from  Northern  creameries  to  the  pro- 
duct of  the  middle  counties,  and  this 
causes  temporary  irregularity  in  values. 

Creamery,  extras,  <tfi  ft   25  @26 

Creamery,  flrsts   23  @24 

Creamery,  seconds   22  @23 

Dairy,  select   22  @23 

Dairy,  seconds   18  @21 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @ — 

Mixed  store   14  @16 

Creamery  in  tubs   18  @21 

Pickled  Roll   —  @— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select    19  @22 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   16  @18 

CHEESE. 

Market  is  showing  more  ease,  buyers 
being  granted  concessions  on  favorite 
brands  of  new  cheese  which  would  not 
have  been  given  a  week  ago.  Receivers 
are  anxious  to  prevent  accumulations,  as 
they  anticipate  lower  values. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   11S4@— 

California,  good  to  choice   10  @U 

California,  fair  to  good   9!4@10>i 

California  Cheddar   —  @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   10  @12 

EGGS. 

As  was  to  have  been  anticipated,  this 
market  has  displayed  a  weak  tone.  Ar- 
rivals of  fresh  showed  some  increase,  while 
receipts  and  offerings  of  cold  storage  stock 
were  on  the  decrease.  The  weakness  of  the 
market  was  not  so  much  the  result  of  any 
increase  of  stocks  of  fresh  eggs  as  of  a  gen- 
oral  belief  on  the  part  of  both  buyers  and 
sellers  that  prices  must  soon  go  lower. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  32!4@— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  30  @32'/2 

California,  good  to  choice  store   Z7l/2®30 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading   —  @— 

Eastern,  cold  storage   17  @20 

VEGETBLES. 

In  the  market  for  Winter  vegetables, 
the  tendency  in  the  main  was  to  more 
firmness,  particularly  on  Onions  of  choice 
to  select  quality,  which  were  in  light  stock. 
Early  Spring  vegetables  from  Los  Angeles 
section  made  an  increased  showing  and 
prices  for  most  kinds  averaged  lower  than 
last  quoted. 

Ueans,  String,  ft  ft   2/,@  4 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ft  100    50  @  — 

Cauliflower,  ft  dozen   50   @  — 

Egg  Plant,  ft  lb    10   ®  12'^ 

Garlic,  ftlb   5  @  6 

Onions,  Yellow,  Cal.,  good  to  choice.  1  00  @1  30 

Onions,  OregoD,  ft  cental   1  10  @1  40 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,  ft  tb   2%@  3l/t 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ft  ft   2  @  4 

Peppers,  Bell,  ft  large  box   —  @  — 

Rbubuarb,  ft  box   —   @  — 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  ft  ton   —   @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  ft  box    75  (nil  00 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ft  crate   75  @1  00 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  ft  box   —  @  — 

POTATOES. 

Values  for  all  merchantable  qualities 
have  been  tending  to  higher  levels,  but 
the  firmness  of  the  market  is  confined 
principally  to  high  grade  stock.  Present 
offerings  are  largely  Oregon  product  and  of 
the  Burbank  Seedling  variety.  Sweets 
were  held  at  an  advance,  in  consequence  of 
decreased  receipts. 

Burbanks,  River,  ft  cental   70  @1  00 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  ft  cental. . .     —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   70  %\  15 

Burbanks,  Oregon   75  fad  30 

River  Reds   —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  ft  cental   1  00  @1  25 

Early  Rose   85  @  95 

Garnet  Chile   90  (6)1  10 

New  Potatoes,  ft  ft   2  @  8K 

Sweet,  River,  ft  cental   —  @  — 

Sweet  Merced   1  50  @1  60 


The  Fruit  Market. 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  Apple  is  about  the  only  fresh  fruit 
now  offering,  aside  from  citrus  and  tropi- 
cal, in  sufficient  quantity  to  quote.  The 
Apple  market  is  firm  for  fancy  stock,  such 
as  select  Spitzenberg,  choice  Virginia 
Greenings  and  fancy  Newtown  Pippins, 
these  being  held  as  a  rule  above  quotable 
rates.  Spitzenberg  and  Newtown  Pippins 
are  held  up  to  $1.75  per  box.  Fine  Vir- 
ginia Greenings  are  too  scarce  to  be  quot- 
able. Apples  of  ordinary  variety  and  of 
common  to  fair  quality  are  plentiful  and 
in  slow  request  at  same  low  figures  as  have 
been  current  for  this  class  of  stock  for 
a  couple  of  months  past. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   1  25  @l  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  ft  50-lh  box. .  75  ©1  00 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  ft  50-th  box..     25  @  50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  dried  fruit  market  has  not  shown 
much  life  since  last  review,  still  it  has  been 
by  no  means  wholly  stagnant,  and  there 
are  fair  prospects  for  considerable  move- 
ment in  the  near  future,  a  good  demand 
being  anticipated  on  account  of  the  new 
mining  districts  in  Alaska.  Aside  from 
Prunes,  there  are  no  heavy  stocks  of  any 
variety,  and  no  very  heavy  demand  during 
the  spring  months  would  be  necessary  to 
effect  a  clean-up.  Some  movement  is  re- 
ported in  Prunes,  but  at  rather  low  fig- 


ures, a  sale  of  forty  carloads  of  Visalia 
stock  being  noted  at  2\c,  5  per  cent  off, 
but  the  Prunes  are  understood  to  be  below 
the  average  in  quality.  Peaches  are  still 
in  request  on  speculative  account,  but 
there  are  few  obtainable  at  figures  in  ac- 
cord with  the  views  of  speculative  oper- 
ators. The  Peach  market  is  firmer  than 
a  week  ago,  quotable  rates  being  fully  Jc 
higher.  The  United  States  Government 
is  in  the  market  for  Apples,  Peaches  and 
Prunes,  and  will  open  bids  on  the  12th 
inst.  for  the  delivery  of  100,000  lbs.  Apples, 
100,000  lbs.  Peaches  and  50,000  lbs.  Prunes. 
Considering  the  time  of  yei'.r,  and  the  gen- 
erally unsatisfactory  condition  which  is 
ordinarily  experienced  immediately  after 
the  holidays,  the  dried  fruit  market  at 
present  is  in  the  main  in  very  fair  shape 
for  the  holding  and  producing  interests. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  ft  ft   10H@12 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   12H@13 

Apricots,  Moorpark   13  @15 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   7H@— 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   6  @7 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   6J4@  7% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   6^@  V/i 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   TA(A  8 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  \2Y,@lb 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  @10 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   Wi®  8 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts        &%®  7!4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   7& 

Plums,  White  and  Red   7  @  8 

Prunes,  in  sacks  40— 50s   4  <a  4!4 

50-60S   SK@  3% 

60-70S  

70  -  80s  

80— 90s   3  @— 

90— 100s   2H(&»— 

110—  130s   3  @— 

Prunes  in  boxes,   V2c  higher  for  25-ft 
boxes,  14c  higher  for  50-ft  bozes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   25£@— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern. . .  2l4@  2!4 
Prunes,  Silver   4   @  7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  5 

Apples,  quartered   4  @  5 

Figs,  Black   3   @  4 

Figs,  White   — @— 

Peaches,  unpeeled   —  @— 

RAISINS. 
Not  much  doing  in  this  line,  and  there 
are  no  evidences  of  there  being  much  stock 
upon  whicn  to  operate.  Card  rates  as 
fixed  by  the  Raisin  Growers'  Association 
remain  as  previously  noted.  Present 
offerings  are  mainly  Pacific  2,  3  and  4 
crown  loose  Muscatel,  with  a  few  Orientals 
of  same  grades,  and  a  few  Standards, 
mostly  .'!  crown.  Unbleached  Sultanas  are 
scarce  and  in  request,  but  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  bleached. 

F.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

London  Layers,  6-crown,  ft  box   —  @— 

do        do      5-crown,  ft  box   —  is— 

do       do      4-crown,  ft  box   —  @ — 

do        do       3-crown,  ft  box   1  60  (8>— 

do        do      2-crown,  ft  box   150  @— 

Valencia  Layers,  ft  20-ft  box   80  @1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   6}4<a  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   5  @ — 

Pacifies.— 2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  5J^c;  3-crown, 
6c;  4-crown,  6^0;  seedless,  4%c. 

Orientals.—  2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  4%c;  3-crown, 
5S4c;  4-crown,  6c. 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  501b. 
boxes.) 

Thompson  Seedless.— Bleached  fancy,  ft  fl>.,  10c; 
choice,  9c;  standard,  8c;  prime,  6c.  Unbleached, 
6o. 

Sultanas.— Bleached  fancy,  ft  lb.,  SVtc\  choice, 
7Hc;  standard,  614c;  prime,  5c.   Unbleached,  5c. 

Loose  Valencias.— Fancy,  ft  lb.,5%c;  choice,  414c; 
standard,  354c. 

Valencia  Clusters.— Fancy,  ft  lb.,  7c;  choice,  6c; 
standard,  5c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Although  the  weather  has  been  a  little 
warmer  and  consequently  better  for 
Oranges  entering  into  consuming  chan- 
nels, the  market  has  remained  favorable 
to  buyers,  with  offerings  ahead  of  the  de- 
mand. Next  week  tri-weekly  auction 
sales  of  this  fruit  will  be  inaugurated  in 
this  center.  The  Lemon  market  shows  a 
little  better  condition  as  regards  move- 
ment, but  prices  remain  on  about  same 
plane  as  previously  quoted.  Limes  are  in 
ample  supply  for  the  demand  and  values 
are  unchanged. 

Oranges— Navels,  ft  box   1  00@2  00 

California  Seedlings   65@1  25 

California  Tangerine,  ft  box   75@1  25 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box   1  50@2  50 

Lemons— California,  select,  ft  box   3  00®  

California,  good  to  choice   2  00@2  50 

California  common  to  fair   75@1  50 

Limes   Mexican,  ft  box   4  00@4  50 

California,  small  box   75®  1  25 

nuts: 

Market  throughout  is  devoid  of  any  es- 
pecially new  or  noteworthy  feature. 
Values  for  Almonds  and  Walnuts  are  nom- 
inally unchanged,  with  little  doing  in 
either  variety.  Peanuts  are  in  light 
stock  and  fair  request  at  full  current  rates. 

California  Almonas,  shelled  17  @20 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ft  ft  — 11  @12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  @11 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @  7 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell  10  @11 

Walnuts,  White,  California,  standard        9  @10 

Chestnuts,  California  Italian   9  @10 


Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4&(S»  5!4 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  654 

Pine  Nuts   5  ©  5H 

WINE. 

The  market  has  shown  no  new  features 
since  last  review.  There  have  been  no 
developments  as  yet  affording  any  oppor- 
tunity to  give  quotations  for  the  vintage 
of  1899.  In  a  few  weeks  last  year's  claret 
will  probably  be  quotable.  Of  the  older 
wines  in  the  hands  of  wholesalers  and  job- 
bers, there  is  a  moderate  movement  out- 
ward, both  by  sea  and  rail.  For  dry  wines 
from  one  to  three  years  old,  values  remain 
quotably  as  previously  noted,  15@20c.  per 
gallon,  San  Francisco  delivery,  as  to  qual- 
ity, quantity  and  other  conditions. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  '99. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

75,843 

2,985,555 

2,633,314 

Wheat,  centals. . . 

.  95.743 

2,437,191 

1,838,476 

Barley,  centals. . . 

.  13,300 

3,811,456 

1,003,720 

Oats,  centals 

26,935 

561,793 

504,065 

2,920 

82,899 

94,870 

1,410 

83,890 

17,115 

Beans,  sacks  

Potatoes,  sacks. . 

2,9«3 

286,183 

287,410 

.  18,200 

695,140 

678,920 

Onions,  sacks 

1,041 

118,604 

119,412 

Hay,  tons  

1,149 

95,962 

82,279 

Wool,  bales  

Hops,  bales  

138 

35,297 

29,950 

39 

7,451 

10,776 

EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sacks   39,328 

Wheat,  centals. ..  .135,095 

Barley,  centals   4,443 

Oats,  centals   847 

Corn,  centals   967 

Beans,  sacks   118 

Hay,  bales   3,410 

Wool,  pounds   23,313 

Hops,  pounds   1,539 

Honey,  cases   2 

Potatoes,  packages   


Since 
July  1,  '99. 

1,793,571 
2,085,009 
2,986,656 
24,771 
9,926 
16,997 
60,876 
3,484,178 
661,048 
3,228 
45,380 


Same  time 
last  year. 

1,667,408 
1,074,300 
319,456 
14,009 
10,480 
70,553 
38,449 
1,482,977 
1,191,671 
4,441 
28,440 


R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam, 

For  COUGHS  and  COLDS. 

J.  R.  GATES  &  CO.,  Druggists, 

417  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants,  4< 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

49" Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 

WE  MAKE  TO  ORDER 
Buggy  Tops,  Cushions, 
Carriage  Tops,  Lazy  Backs, 
Canopy  Tops,    Storm  Aprons, 
Wagon  Tops,    Dust  Hoods, 
Dashes,  Fenders. 
Old  Tops,  Dashes  and  Fenders 
re-covered  if  sent  to  us.   We  sell 
Trimming  Material  of  all  kinds, 
also  Top  Dressing.  Chamois  Skins,  Sponges,  etc. 
Write  for  Prices  and  How  to  Measure.  California 
Top  Co..  222  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WEEDS! 

Lots  of  'em;  GOOD  thing  for  your  Orchard. 
Let  'em  grow  awhile.  Destroy  later  and  get  im- 
mediate benefit  from  the  "  HUMUS."  Our  booklet 
FREE,  tells  you  how.  Write  or  call.  Allison, 
Neff  &  Co.,  222  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


RACINE  Engines. 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  Jan.  10.— California  dried  fruits: 
Not  much  doing  at  present.  Evaporated  apples, 
common,  6@6Ho;  prime  wire  tray,  6%(«  7c;  choice, 
7%@8c;  fancy,  8!4@9c. 

Prunes,  3H@6c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  13@15c;  Moorpark,  15@18c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7H@10c;  peeled,  22@22c. 


PIERCE  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Can  be  used  with  Oasoline,  Coal  Gas  or  Natural 
Gas.    ALL  SIZES. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

HOOKER  &  CO  ,  16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FENCE  HONESTY 


An  honest  way  to  sell  anything  Is  to 
have  those  who  would  buy,  TRY  IT. 
All  we  ask  .for  the  Duplex  machine  is 
A  TRIAL.  With  it  you  can  make 
over  100  Styles  at  the  actual  cost  of  the 
wire.  Catalogue  and  particulars  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS, 
Box  388  BMgWjUg,  Indiana,  U.  8.  A. 


&  SPECIAL  OFFER  TO^oi 

"RURAL  PRESS"  READERS. 


NEW 

•  ««••  1   »  ■— •  T  T  ••••• 

IMPROVED 


$65.00  Chicago 
Sewing  Machine 

DELIVERED  FREIGHT  PREPAID 

to  your  nearest  railroad  station,  including  ONE 

YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

$20.00. 


ALL 
ONLY 


We  have  succeeded  in  making  arrangements  with  one  of  the  largest 
sewing  machine  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  United  States  that 
enables  us  to  make  the  above  offer  to  our  readers. 

Warranted  for  Ten  Years.  , 

A  STRICTLY  HIGH-GRADE  SEWING  MACHINE,  finished  throughout  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  It  possesses  all  modern  improvements,  and  its  mechanical  construction  is  such  that  in  it  are 
combined  simplicity  with  great  strength,  thus  insuring  ease  of  running,  durability,  and  making  it  im- 
possible for  the  machine  to  be  put  out  of  order.  It  sews  fast  and  makes  a  perfect  stitch  with  all  kinds 
of  thread  and  all  classes  of  material.  Always  ready  for  use  and  unrivalled  for  speed,  durability  and 
quality  of  work. 

For  only  $20.00,  cash  with  order,  we  will  send  this  elegant  sewing  ma- 
chine and  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  one  year,  either  to  new  subscribers 
or  renewals.  We  pay  freight  charges  to  nearest  railroad  depot.  Remember 
that  there  is  a  guarantee  for  ten  years  on  each  machine.  We  will  also  give 
this  machine  as  a  premium  outright  for  25  new  subscribers  at  $2.00  each. 
Machines  will  be  shipped  from  San  Francisco  same  day  orders  are  received. 

Address 

THE  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Illustrating  Method  of  Placing  Community  Exchanges. 


Switchboard. 

Farmers'  Community  Telephone  Ex- 
changes. 

When  the  telephone  was  invented 
few  people  thought  that  the  time 
would  ever  come  when  this  necessity 
of  modern  civilization  would  be  put 
within  the  reach  of  the  farmers. 
Such,  however,  is  now  the  case,  the 
independent  telephone  companies  hav- 
ing accomplished  this  desirable  end. 
They  formerly  put  the  benefit  of  this 
convenience  within  the  reach  of  the 
great  middle  class  in  this  city;  now 
they  have  gone  one  better  and  are 
commencing  to  furnish  service  to  the 
farmers.    Telephony  can  never  reach 


its  place  in  civilization  until  the  farmer 
is  able  to  come  into  immediate  verbal 
intercourse  with  his  neighbor,  physi- 
cian, butcher  and  grocer.  Not  only 
has  this  been  done,  but  where  this 
service  is  furnished  to  farmers  some 
exchanges  are  even  giving  their  pa- 
trons the  latest  market  reports,  thus 
enabling  them  to  tell  when  to  sell  their 
products  to  the  best  advantage.  So, 
also,  can  the  commission  man  in  the 
city  come  into  direct  relations  with 
those  who  furnish  him  with  his  pro- 
ducts. 

The  North  Electric  Company,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  recently  brought 
out  what  it  calls  a  ■farmers'  com- 
munity exchange,"  by  the  use  of  which 
the  city  exchange  is  enabled  to  furnish 
a  service  to  the  farmers  in  its  neigh- 
borhood at  a  price  that  is  profitable  to 
the  exchange  and,  at  the  same  time, 
within  the  reach  of  patrons  in  the 
country. 

In  the  accompanying  chart  is  shown 
a  method  which  the  North  Company 


advocates,  in  placing  community  ex- 
changes in  the  territory  surrounding 
a  city.  At  various  points  are  located 
one  of  the  switchboards  illustrated 
herewith.  From  this  central  point  radi- 
ate eight  or  ten  lines,  to  each  of  which 
are  connected  several  subscribers,  pre- 
ferably not  over  ten.  This  community 
exchange  is  connected  by  a  trunk  line 
to  the  city  exchange,  as  are  also  the 
trunk  lines  from  the  several  other 
community  exchanges.  Patrons  are 
enabled  to  converse  with  any  of  the 
other  subscribers  to  their  own  ex- 
change, or,  by  trunking  into  the  city 
exchange  and  from  there  to  any  of  the 
other  community  exchanges,  are  en- 
abled to  reach  any  of  the  patrons  of 
the  city  or  other  community  exchanges. 
The  subscriber  can  likewise  connect 
to  any  of .  the  toll  lines  that  may  run 
into  the  city  exchange. 

Each  farmer's  telephone  is  of  the 
long-distance  type,  and  he  is  enabled 
to  talk  to  any  point  that  the  toll  ser- 
vice reaches.    The  switchboard  used  at 


the  community  exchange  is  very 
simple  and  efficient  and,  it  is  stated, 
practically  impossible  to  get  out  of 
order. 

Quite  a  number  of  telephone  ex- 
changes have  adopted  this  service  with 
profit,  and  are  now  paying  dividends 
where  they  formerly  cleared  but  little 
money. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  chart  that 
the  lines  from  the  community  exchange 
to  the  subscribers'  stations  are  shown 
in  connection  with  only  one  community 
exchange.  If  the  reader  will  imagine 
the  lines  radiating  from  the  other  com- 
munity exchanges  shown,  he  will  see 
that  the  territory  is  completely  covered, 
and  the  patronage  of  the  average  ex- 
change would  often  be  more  than 
doubled. 

The  day  should  speedily  come  when 
every  city  exchange  can  give  service 
to  the  farmers  in  its  vicinity,  and  when 
this  time  comes  telephony  will  have 
a  scope  never  before  dreamed  of  by  the 
majority. 


arming, 
ertility, 
ortune. 


EfMIftMI?!?  by  keeping  your  land  in  FULL  CULTIVA- 
DliUnVnLlAL  TION,  and  obtain  HEAVY  YIELDS  by  using 

Thomas'  Phosphate  Powder 

(Basic  Slag). 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  APPLY. 

Unsurpassed  as  a  Phosphate  for  Fruits,  Grain,  Potatoes, 
and  Roots.   Encourages  the  Growth  of  Clover, 
and  Improves  the  Herbage  Generally. 

FINEST    GRINDING    AND    ANALYSES  GUARANTEED. 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    «fc  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  Oal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


NITRATE    IS   OF   PRIME    VALUE   IN    THE    GROWTH  OF 


Citrus  Fruits),  Deciduous  Fruits, 

Wheat,  Cereals, 
Sugar  Beets,  Garden  Vegetables, 

Etc.,  Etc. 

EXPEKT  OPINION— Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  (Consulting  Chem- 
ist of  Various  British  Agricnltnral  Societies),  writes: 

"Nitrate  of  Soda  Is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was  erroneously 
supposed  in  earlier  days.  It  Is  a  true  and  very  profitable  plant 
food,  and  when  it  is  properly  used  it  neither  exhausts  nor  injures 
the  soil,  but  improves  both  Its  condition  and  its  fertility." 


NITRATE  OF 
SODA  AS  A 
FERTILIZER. 

ForS>lety  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  316  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  or  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 

"Pasteur"  Black  leg  Vaccine. 

The  original  and  genuine  preventive  vaccine  remedy  for  Black  Leg.  Officially  endorsed  in  all  the 
cattle-raising  States  Successfully  used  upon  1,500,000  head  in  the  U.  S.  A.  during  the  last  four  years. 
Write  for  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  from  the  largest  and  most  prominent  stock  raisers  of 
the  country.  "  Single  "  treatment  vaccine  for  ordinary  stock;  "  Double  "  treatment  vaccine  for  choice 
herds. 


FERTILIZER^ 

The  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  on  the  Market. 

Write  Us  for  Prices  and  Illustrated  Pamphlet.      WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

FRESNO  Fertilizer  Works,  Geo.  C.  Roedlng,  Prop.,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,    -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


registers-"  BL  AC K  LEG  I N  E" 


-TRADE  MARK. 


"Pasteur"  single  treatment  Black  Leg  Vaccine  READY  FOR  USE  (no  set  of  instruments  re- 
quired). Sold  in  packages:— No.  1  (10  head)  J1.50;  No.  2  (20  head)  $2.50;  No.  3  (50  head)  16.  Easily  ap- 
plied.  No  experience  necessary. 

PASTEUR    V/\CCIINE  CO., 

213  Examiner  Bldg.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  In  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal oltles  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  Information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONO  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
24  Post  Street,      -  San  Francisco. 

Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice,  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship. 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches.  Telegraphy, 
Civil,  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  In  every  detail,  as 
is  attested  by  the  16.000  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladles  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  individual  In- 
struction. Twenty  teachers.  Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


MONEY  in  H0NEY1 

THE  WEEKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

TeUs  all  about  It. 
Sample  Copt  Mailed  Free. 
O.W.YORK&CO. 

118  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


TREE  WASH.  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \A/,    JACKSON    «fe  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees : 

ORANGES,  OLIVE 4,  ROSES,  ETC. 

SEEDS: 

Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Agent  for  California  Nursery  Co. 
THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Citrus  Fruit  Trees. 

The  largest  stock  In  the  State  of  Citrus  Fruit 
Trees.   Trees  from  25c  up. 

Tropical  Fruit  Plants  of  every  sort.  Catalogue 
Free. 

FAIR  OAKS  SEED  &  PLANT  CO., 

Pomelo,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

KAFIR  SEED  CORN. 

RED  AND  WHITE,  DIRECT  FROM  K&NSAS. 

A  Valuable  Plant  for  Stock. 

Cultivated  for  Forage  and  for  Grain. 
For  sale  by  H.  DUTARD,  125-129  Davis  St.,  S.  F. 


A  FEW  HUNDRED  1-YR.  OLD 

CLAIRAC  (Imp.  Eplneuse)  Prune 
and  PHILLIPS  Cling  Peach 

 ;  ALSO   

Bnrbank's  SUGAR  Prune,  Mnlr,  Phillips  Cling 

and  other  varieties  in  dormant  bud. 
Address  T.  J.  TRUE,   FORESTVILLE,  CAL. 


Thttj. 


Alfalfa,  Grass, 
Clover,  Vegetable 

OF  EVERT  VARIETY. 

Cog  Prnners  for  Nurserymen— Cog  gives  three 
times  ordinary  power.  Fruit  Trees,  Wellington 
Egg  Food.  B  F.  WELLINGTON  (At  the  Old 
Stand),  425  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ROSSNEY  PEAR. 

Ripens  two  weeks  after  Bartlett;  a  large,  very 
handsome  pear  of  first  quality;  a  strong  grower, 
and  productive. 

ADMIRAL  DEWEY  PEACH, 

A  new  YELLOW  FREESTONE,  ripens  with  Alex- 
ander; very  beautiful,  and  productive.  Dormant 
buds  in  strong  stocks. 

SULTAN,  BARTLETT  AND  APPLE  PLUMS, 

New  varieties  of  plums  of  Luther  Burbank's 
creation. 

PLANTZ  SEEDLING  PLUM,  a  valuable  new 
variety. 

GIANT  AND  IMPERIAL  PRUNES. 

A  Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock,  Small  Fruit 
Plants,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

Lincoln  Nurseries,      Newcastle,  Cal. 


Pacific  Nursery, 

Cor.  Baker  and  Lombard  Streets, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Acacias  in  best  varieties. 

Monterey  Cypress  in  boxes  and  from  open 
ground,  balled. 
Monterey  Pines  from  open  ground,  balled. 
Blue  and  Red  Gnms  in  boxes. 
Palms  for  lawn  and  parks. 

A  full  line  of  Evergreen.  Deciduous,  Orna- 
mental and  Shade  Trees,  Flowering  and  Or- 
namental Shrubbery. 

Camellias,  Azileas  and  Roses  in  the  latest 
and  largest  varieties  offered  on  the  Pacific  coast 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  Peach  Trees. 

Send  for  Catalogue.      F.  LUDEMANN. 


ESTABLISHED  1878. 


NO  IRRIGATION. 


Napa  Valley  Nlwies. 

FULL  STOCK. 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 
150    New  Varieties. 
Write  for  Price  List. 

JOHN  AMES,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 

(Successor  to  Leonard  Coates.) 


Cor.  1st  and  Coombs  Sts. 


Napa,  Cal 


-:  Established  1876. 


Sapta  ♦  Ro?a  ♦  Nlwie?. 

W.  H.  SCHIEFFER  &  CO. 

(Successors  to  R.  W.  BELL.) 

The  Leading  Nurserymen  . . . 
...  of  Northern  California. 

Early  Bearing  Apples,  Best  New  Japan  Plums 
and  8ugar  Prunes.    Send  for  Price  List. 
808  TUPPER  STREET, 
SANTA  ROSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CALIFORNIA. 

T\_  l-„     rare  Ferns,  Amaryllis,  Dwarf  Pot  A~  _  j 


(California  Nursery  (jo. 

NILES,  CAL. 

JOHN    ROCK,  manager. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

ORANGES,  OLIVES,  Q RAPES  AND  RESISTANT  VINES, 
PALMS,  ROSES  AND  FLOWERING  SHRUBS 
IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


SEND    FOR    OCR  CATALOG0E. 
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FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 
Offer  a  Complete  Line  of 

Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives ,  Citrus  Trees, 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Grape  Vines*  ♦ 

A  Well  Selected  Assortment  of 

PALMS,  ROSES,  AND   GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

WE  OFFER   MART  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  NOVELTIES. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE   LIST   AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 

GEO.    C    ROEDING,       -  PROPRIETOR.  ♦ 


ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERIES. 

PEACH  TREES  OUR  SPECIALTY.    Big  Stock. 

FULL    LINE    OF    DECIDCOCS    AND    ORNAMENTAL  STOCK. 

 SEND   FOR   PRICE  LIST.  

RICH/V\/\IN    8c    MILLS,  Proprietors, 

FULLERTON,       -       -  CALIFORNIA. 


California  s>  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON, 
Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrated,  12  Full-Page  Plates. 

The  third  edition  of  this  great  work  and  indispensable  companion  of  progressive  fruit  growers  is 
now  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  book  has  been  practically  rewritten  by  the  author,  and  contains  the  latest  and  best  methods 
of  practice  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 


£K  DDF?ESS 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FLAMS,  SEEDS  ^  BULBS, 

 INCLUDING  

Novelties  for  1900. 

ROSES-- 

Fine  collection  of  one  and  two-year-olds,  ready 
for  planting. 

COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  NEW 

CARNATIONS,  PELARGONIUMS, 
BEGONIAS,  FERNS,  PALMS, 

and  everything  desirable  for  the  house  or  garden. 
SEND    FOR  CATALOGUE. 

F.  A.  MILLER,  215  Hayes  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Always  cheaper 
in  the  end  than  any  seeds 
that  only  cost  half  as  much. 
Tested,  true  to  name,  fresh  and 
reliable.  Always  the  best.  Ask 
kfor  Kerry's  —  take   no  others. 
Write  for  1900  Seed  Annual. 
».  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


FRUIT  TREES. 

Eucalyptus,  Cypress  and  Pine 

TREES. 

Vegetable,  Flower  and  Tree 

SEEDS. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 
TRUMBULL   <fe  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen, 

419-421  SANSOME  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GREGORYig 


■Get  ready  for  good  crops  byset-1 
rling  the  seed  question  right  first. \ 
fGregory's  seeds  are  Bold  on  tin  " 
■merits  as  profit  makers.  They  are^ 
Jhomegrown,  hand  selected, scientifi- 
Jcally  tested.  If  you  want  the  finest 
J  crops  your  ground  can  give,  get 

GREGORY'S  SEEDS 

Warranted  as  per  catalogue.  Include  many 
novelties  for  vegetable  and  flower  gardens.  Year 
book  for  l'JOO,  an  invaluable  help  to  all  growen. 
Yours  free  for  the  asking. 

.  J.  J.  II.  GREGORY  A  SON,  Barblohead,  Bfaas.j 


NO  crop  can 
grow  with= 
out  Potash. 

Every  blade  of 
Grass,  every  grain 
of  Corn,  all  Fruits 
and  Vegetables 
must  have  it.  If 
enough  is  supplied 
you  can  count  on  a  full  crop — 
if  too  little,  the  growth  will  be 
"  scrubby." 

Send  for  our  books  telling  all  about  composition  of 
fertilizers  best  adapted  for  all  crops,  They  cost  you 
nothing. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


alifornia 
/.Vegetables 


#*  IN  .  .  . 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  "Pacific  Rural  Press"  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

PRICE  82.  Orders  received  at  this  office 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 


By  GDSTAV  EISBN. 


This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co..  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  $3.00,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.'S 

Specialty  is  a  Spray  Pump  that  will  do  the  Best 
Work,  the  Most  Work  at  the  greatest  Saving  of 
Labor,  That  Will  Not  Kust,  that  Is  durable  in 
all  its  parts,  and  prices  as  low  as  Good  material 
and  workmanship  will  admit  of.  Send  for  cata- 
logue with  priors,  formulas  of  washes  and  sugges- 
tions on  the  methods  of  spraying. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA    STUMP  PULLER. 


The     /Host     Powerful     7V\«cle  I 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
A.  BARNES,  Mgr.,  16-18  Zoe  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


A  New  Book  by  Mr.  Lubin. 

Patrons  will  be  interested  to  hear  of 
a  new  book  by  Bro.  David  Lubin  of 
Sacramento,  to  be  published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons  of  New  York,  entitled 
"Let  There  Be  Light."  It  is  the 
story  of  a  Workingmen's  Club,  its 
M  arch  for  the  causes  of  poverty  and 
social  inequality,  its  discussion,  and  its 
plan  for  amelioration.  Six  workingmen, 
experiencing  the  evils  and  imperfections 
of  the  industrial  and  social  conditions 
under  which  they  labor,  meet  to  discuss 
those  conditions  and  to  seek  the  causes 
of  those  evils.  They  first  discuss  our 
Government ;  next  they  proceed  to  the 
industrial  and  social  question.  They 
compare  the  competitive  system  with 
socialism,  and  for  the  ills  disclosed  they 
find  no  remedy  that  will  stand  the  test 
of  reason.  Their  investigations  lead 
them  to  the  conclusion  that  the  causes 
of  the  inequality  of  which  they  feel  the 
burden  are  to  be  sought  in  the  defects 
of  religious  systems.  Afterwards  their 
discussions  and  conclusions  are  reviewed 
by  people  not  of  the  working  classes 
and  startling  conclusions  are  reached. 
The  book  promises  to  prove  a  sensation 
in  circles  given  to  discussion  of  econom- 
ics and  religion. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

REPORTED   BY   DEWEY,    STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER   PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  DEC.  2(5,  1899. 

»>40, 158.  —Weighing  Scale — J.  S.  Cox, 
Escondido,  Cal. 

<>:w,  714.  —Thill  Coupling— B.  D.  Craw- 
ford, Salem,  Or. 

640, 109.— Briquette  Press — J.  T.  Davis, 
S.  P. 

(140,110. — Sail — J.  Duthie,  Portland,  Or. 
039,172.— Saw  Set— F.   Hanna,  Santa 
Ana,  Cal. 

040,133. — Key  Fastener  —  Hazeltine  & 

Dodd,  Los  Angelos,  Cal. 
040,130.— Soldering  Machine  —  R.  D. 

Hume,  Gold  Beach,  Cal. 

639.855.  —  Separator  —  R.  W.  Jearap, 
S.  F. 

639,899.— Car  Coupling  — A.  Keusink, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

039.856.  —  Bottle  Stopper  —  H.  A. 
Knight,  Alameda,  Cal. 

040,142.— Gas  Generator— W.  F.  Lovo, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

639,858.— Irrigating  Pipes— Martin  & 
Ormand,  Riverside,  Cal. 

639,756.— Raisin  Seeder  — W.  M.  Mc- 
Connaughay,  Fresno,  Cal. 

640,023.— Air*  Pump— P.  B.  Perkins,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

639,766.— Gold  Saving  Device— L.  E. 
Porter,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

639,906.— Fruit  Grader— R.  M.  Pratt, 
St.  Helena,  Cal. 

640,034.— Canning  Machine  — O.  Rub- 
arts,  Newport,  Or. 

639,911.— Butter  Cutter— R.  A.  Simp- 
son, Ferndale,  Cal. 

639,871.  —  Raisin  Seeder  —  Snyder  & 
Hansen,  Fresno,  Cal. 

640,043.— Curtain  Pin— S.  F.  Stennor, 
Portland,  Or. 

039,835.—  Sawmill  Carriage  —  A.  .1. 
West,  Aberdeen,  Wash. 

640,062.—  Circuit  Breaker— E.  F.  Win- 
field,  S.  F. 

Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
throujrh  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. '8  SCIEN- 
TIFIC Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Bottle  Stopper.— H.  A.  Knight,  Ala- 
meda, Cal.  No.  639,856.  Dated  Dec. 
26,  1899.  This  invention  relates  to  a  faucet 
which  is  especially  designed  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  bottles  containing  soda 
water  or  other  effervescent  liquid  which  it 
may  be  desired  to  partially  draw  off  with- 
out destroying  the  value  of  the  remainder 
by  allowing  the  gas  to  escape.  One  por- 
tion of  the  stopper  extends  into  the  neck 
of  the  bottle  and  the  other  exterior  there- 
to, and  is  provided  with  a  surrounding 
flange.  Spring  clamps  each  have  one  end 
secured  to  the  bottle  neck  and  the  oppo- 
site end  free  and  adapted  to  spring  over 
the  flange  of  the  stopper  and  hold  it  in 
placo.  An  elastic  chimp  embraces  the  two 
clamps  which  are  socured  to  the  bottle 


neck  at  a  point  between  the  ends  to  hold 
them  in  place.  A  slidable  cap  is  fitted  on 
to  the  stopper  portion  and  has  a  discharge 
nozzle,  so  that,  when  it  is  pressed  inward, 
a  valve  which  is  carried  by  the  cap  will  be 
opened  to  allow  the  liquid  to  escape  When 
released,  the  pressure  forces  the  cap  out- 
wardly, and  a  spring  closes  the  valve  at 
the  same  time. 

Corset  Stays. — Mary  E.  Thompson, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  No.  639,463.  Dated 
Dec.  19,  1899.  This  invention  relates  to  a 
device  for  interlocking  and  securing  the 
edges  of  clothing,  wearing  apparel  and 
the  like.  It  consists  of  metallic  hooks 
and  loops  formed  upon  the  edges  of  the 
meeting  plates,  tho  loops  having  perfora- 
tions to  receive  the  hooks  and  having  the 
edges  turned  over  so  as  to  partially  enclose 
the  points  of  the  hooks  after  the  two  have 
been  engaged.  These  turned  over  por- 
tions may  also  have  holes  or  slots  made  in 
them  to  completely  lock  the  points  of  the 
hooks  and  prevent  t  heir  being  accidentally 
disengaged. 

The  Great  Convention  at  San  Jose. 

To  the  Editor: — It  is  now  generally 
recognized  that  the  fruit  industry,  if 
carried  on  in  a  business-like  manner,  is 
destined  to  produce  greater  wealth  for 
California  than  any  other  single  occupa- 
tion our  people  can  engage  in.  The 
one  thing  needed  to  secure  this  result 
is  the  organization  of  the  growers  so 
that  the  marketing  of  all  kinds  of 
fruits,  nuts  and  wines  shall  be  done  on 
sound  business  principles.  At  the  re- 
cent convention  of  fruit  growers  in  San 
Jose  this  subject  was  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  the  convention  appointed  a 
cominitteee  of  twenty -one  to  bring 
about  the  organization  desired. 

This  committee  has  issued  a  call  to 
all  producers  of  deciduous  fruits,  green 


SlOO  Reward,  $100. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
ind  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  falls  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

Address :     F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Broinus  InerniU.  ti  Ton  Hay- 
That  sounds  well-6  tons.  That  is  what  Salzer's 
Bromus  will  give  you  every  time,  no  matter  where 
you  live;  and  Victoria  Rape  costs  but  25c.  a  ton  to 
grow.  The  Million  Dollar  Potato  is  immense! 
Largest  Vegetable  Seed  Growers  in  America. 
Send  this  notice  with  K>c.  for  Farm  Seed  Samples 
and  Catalog,  to  John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co..  La 
Crosse,  Wis.   If] 

Messrs.  Loomis  &  Nyman,  Tiffin, Ohio,  for  thirty 
years  famous  as  inventors  and  manufacturers  of 
well  drilling  machines,  are  giving  credit  to  the 
newspapers  for  the  big  rush  at  their  factory.  The 
entire  mechanical  force  Is  working  day  and  night, 
but  the  firm  is  not  able  to  supp  y  the  orders.  The 
firm  declare  the  newspapers  made  the  boom. 


Elgin  Watches  keep  accurate  time. 
Sold  by  Jewelers  iu  cases  to  suit. 
Prices  reasonable. 


and  dried,  and  particularly  to  prune 
growers,  to  send  delegates  to  a  conven- 
tion, to  be  held  in  San  Jose  on  the  15th 
and  Kith  of  January,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  two  organizations,  one  of 
prune  and  dried  fruit  growers  and  one 
of  green  fruit  growers.  The  time  is 
ripe  for  this  movement,  its  success 
means  prosperity  to  every  individual  in- 
terest in  this  State,  and  it  has  there- 
fore become  the  urgent  duty  of  every 
one  interested  in  his  own  personal  gain, 
if  not  on  the  higher  ground  of  the.  wel- 
fare  of  California,  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  bring  to  a  speedy  and  success- 
ful issue  this  movement  to  organize  our 
fruit  growers.  Such  movements  as  this 
frequently  fail  because  they  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  a  large  expenditure 
of  time,  labor  and  money,  which  are 
most  difficult  to  secure  through  volun- 
tary contributions.  In  such  matters, 
however,  the  press  is  all-powerful. 
With  its  earnest  assistance  the  whole 


State  can  be  aroused  and  the  movement 
carried  through  triumphantly.  As  a 
portion  of  my  contribution  to  the  good 
work  1  make  this  appeal  to  the  press 
of  California  to  urge  the  deciduous  fruit 
growers,  through  their  granges,  farm- 
ers" clubs,  institutes,  and  by  meetings 
in  every  schoolhouse  in  the  fruit 
growing  districts,  to  appoint  delegates 
to  the  convention  to  be  held  in  San  Jose 
on  the  16th  and  Kith  of  January  next, 
j  The  number  of  delegates  from  each 
place  is  not  material,  so  long  as  there 
is  sent  a  large  number  of  representa- 
tive men.  The  time  to  act  is  now. 
Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot  and  the  re- 
sult will  be  an  organization  shaped  as 
we  should  have  it,  and  one  that  will  put 
millions  of  dollars  into  the  pockets  of 
our  fruit  growers,  from  which  it  is  sure 
to  pour  out  into  all  the  channels  of 
trade.  There  is  not  a  day  to  spare  if 
thoroughly  good  work  is  to  be  done. 
Fresno.  M.  Tiieo.  Kearney. 


====1=1  FENCE 


Made  of  largo  wires,  best  spring  steel,  heavily  galvanized.  Provision  made  for  expansion 
and  contraction,  so  it  is  proof  against  all  animals  and  all  changes  of  weather.  As  nearly 
everlasting  as  anything  <m  MHO  can  be. 

AMERICAN  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE 

Sold  by  our  agents  everywhere.    If  you  cannot  find  an  agent  in  your  town  write  direct  to 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Chicago  or  New  York. 


Machine  Works 

TO  183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

Ptrat  -  Class    Machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  WeU  Fnmpi,  Power  Pomps,  Etc., 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


F*R/\INGIS  SMITH 


FOR    TO\A/lN    W/rtTER  W/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

46  FREMONT  STREET,      ....       s  \N  FRANCISCO,  CAL,. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


Strongest,  Best  and  Neatest 

HANDY  WAGON 


MADE. 

All  Steel  Except  Tontrue  and 
Coupling  Pole. 


log  : : : : : 
FARM  :  : 
PLATFORM 


TRUCK. 


Will  Couple  Out  to  Any 

Length. 
Front  Axle  with  Hound*. 
Any  Size  Wheels,  Any 

Width. 
Sizes.  IUgular  2n  and  34- 

Ivch.  4-Inch  Tire. 


W.  J.  ANDREWS,  Room  37,  Crocker  Bid?.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Gen'l  Art.  for  Coast  States. 

Manufactured  HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Havana,  111. 


A  PUP  .PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER 

flUI    IU  Id  ^^crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  aerates  and  levels  all  soils,  for 

all  purposes  under  all  conditions.     Made  entirely  of  cast 
steel  and  wrought  iron,  they  are  indestructible.     They  are 
Apm-s  pv>^the  cheapest  and  best  riding  harrows  and  pulverizers  on 

earth.  Various  sizes,  for  various  uses,  3  to  13^  feet.  We 
mail  catalogue  and  booklet,  "An  Ideal  Harrow,  "  free. 

,  VcHT  All  TDIll   TO  »E  RETURNED  AT  MY  EIPEHSC  If  MOT  ENTIRELY  SATISFACTORY.    I  deliver  free  on  board  at 
g  9CH  I   UH   I  lURk  newYork  Chie-ago.  Columbus,  I.'misvillti,  Minneapolis.  Kansas  City,  San  Kimncisco,  Ac. 

Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Nlfr.,  Millington,  N.  J.    or    Chicago,  III. 
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Spavins,  Ringbones,  Splints,  Curbs,  and 
All  Forms  of  Lameness  Yield  to 


Works  thousands  of  cures  annually.  Endorsed  by  the 
best  breeders  and  horsemen  everywhere.  Prire.  fl;  six 
for  S&.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no  equal. 
Ask  your  druggist  for  Kendalra  Spavin  Cure,  also 
"A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  the  book  free,  or  address 
DR.  B.  j.  KENDALL  COMPANY,  ENOSBURO  FALLS.  VT. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Fruit  and  Water  in  Eastern  Tulare. 

To  the  Editor:  —  No  person  can 
travel  through  the  eastern  portion  of 
Tulare  county  without  being  impressed 
with  the  natural  beauty  of  the  county. 
The  foothills  slope  down  to  level  plains 
of  great  extent,  broken  here  and  there 
by  the  channels  of  water  courses,  each 
bordered  with  a  fringe  of  timber,  that 
marks  its  pathway  toward  the  center 
of  the  great  San  Joaquin  valley.  Espe- 
cially are  these  beautiful  features  no- 
ticeable in  the  vicinity  of  Porterville, 
Lindsay  and  Exeter.  Here  one  stands 
almost  at  the  feet  of  the  great  moun- 
tain range  whose  snow-capped  heights 
loom  up  against  the  eastern  sky.  To 
go  into  an  orchard  with  such  an  out- 
look, and  there  pick  choice  specimens 
of  golden  semi-tropical  fruits,  is  an  ex- 
perience calculated  to  tingle  the  blood 
of  an  Eastern  tenderfoot,  if  not  of  a 
Californian  bred  in  less  favored  regions. 

The  oranges  raised  in  what  is  known 
as  the  "Porterville  country" — which 
includes  the  other  two  localities  above 
mimed — are  unquestionably  as  fine  as 
any  that  grow  in  California.  The  Por- 
tervillian  claims  that  his  fruit  is  the 
best,  not  because  it  is  earlier  than  that 
grown  elsewhere,  but  because  it  is 
larger,  cleaner  and  sweeter.  Some  of 
the  specimens  are  certainly  very  large, 
even  too  large  for  desirability  in  the 
market.  Undeniably,  too,  the  fruit  is 
clean,  being  unaffected  by  scale  and  un- 
tarnished with  smut;  no  brushing  ma- 
chines are  necessary  in  the  Porterville 
country.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  is 
good,  being  of  lively  flavor  and  of  sound 
body.  This  season  the  first  shipment 
of  oranges  from  California  (Oct.  23d) 
was  from  this  district. 

The  Lindsay  Lemon.  —  During  the 
recent  visit  of  our  correspondent,  he 
saw  several  carloads  of  lemons  from  the 
celebrated  Lemon  Cove  and  adjacent 
localities,  which  were  being  shipped 
just  as  they  came  from  the  orchard. 
These  lemons  were  purposely  picked 
while  somewhat  unripe,  but  they  were 
filled  with  juice,  and  would  arrive  in 
market  in  prime  condition,  rivalling  the 
famed  Sicily  lemon  of  commerce.  The 
lemon  crop  has  been  short  this  season, 
and  the  fruit  here  mentioned  brought 
$2.25  to  $2.30  per  box  to  the  grower. 

Lemon  Cove. — Although  the  locality 
first  planted  to  citrus  fruits  in  this 
part  of  the  State  (Lemon  Cove)  is  some- 
what remote  from  Porterville,  the  resi- 
dents of  the  latter  section,  by  reason  of 
irrigation  facilities,  were  so  quick  to 
recognize  the  possibilities  of  the  situa- 
tion that  their  orange  groves  were  soon 
of  great  extent.  Planted  first  in  a 
sheltered  cove  of  the  mountains,  the 
orchards  have  gradually  encroached 
upon  the  level  foothill  country,  and  in 
either  locality  the  fruit  is  of  the  same 
excellent  quality  and  the  crop  is  equally 
reliable.  In  the  vicinity  of  Lindsay  and 
Exeter  the  conditions  seem  to  be  ideal 
for  citrus  culture.  Only  lack  of  water 
has  prevented  more  extensive  develop- 
ment. -But  even  now  there  are  2000 
acres  planted  to  oranges  and  lemons  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Lindsay,  and 
there  will  be  shipped  from  that  station 
the  present  season'  as  many  carloads  of 
fruit  as  from  Porterville.  Each  town 
will  send  out  something  over  100  car- 
loads of  oranges.  Lindsay  will  ship  ten 
to  twelve  carloads  of  lemons. 

Pumping  for  Irrigation.  —  So  far 
irrigation  at  Lindsay  has  been  accom- 
plished almost  entirely  by  means  of 
pumping  plants.    There  is  a  ditch  sys- 


tem permeating  the  district,  but  the 
natural  water  supply  having  been  found 
somewhat  unreliable,  recourse  was  had 
to  wells  and  pumps.  In  the  locality 
there  exists  a  water-bearing  stratum 
20  to  40  feet  beneath  the  surface.  The 
supply  has  proven  ample  for  all  the 
needs  of  citrus  culture.  The  pumps 
were  at  first  run  by  gasoline  or  coal  oil 
engines,  but  since  the  advent  of  the  Mt. 
Whitney  Power  Co.,  electrical  energy 
has  been  largely  substituted.  At  the 
premises  of  Postlethwaite  &  Sons  and 
Mr.  Berry,  near  Lindsay,  our  corre- 
spondent noted  a  model  pumping  plant, 
as  well  as  most  beautiful  orchards.  The 
orange  groves  cover  an  extent  of  240 
acres.  The  four-year-old  trees  were 
heavily  laden  with  fruit  of  beautiful 
quality  and  of  uniform  size.  Water  for 
these  tracts  is  pumped  from  wells  by 
the  use  of  three  dynamos,  each  of  15  H. 
P.  The  pumps  throw  a  beautiful 
stream  of  limpid  water,  which  is  con- 
ducted to  various  parts  of  the  orchards 
through  wooden  flumes,  in  which  fre- 
quent openings  allow  the  life-giving 
fluid  to  flow  out  upon  the  land  between 
the  long  rows  of  rapidly  growing  trees. 

There  are  other  pumping  plants  of 
the  same  character  about  Lindsay,  and 
the  groves  give  evidence  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  system  of  irrigation.  It 
has  been  well  remarked  that  the  idea 
entertained  by  orchardists  and  farmers 
that  they  want  water  only  two  or  three 
months  in  the  year,  is  a  delusion.  The 
water  right  that  is  the  most  valuable  is 
the  one  which  is  permanent  and  availa- 
ble at  all  times.  The  man  who  gets  the 
benefit  of  a  constant  supply  of  water 
for  irrigation  is  rarely  the  one  to  com- 
plain of  its  cost,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  party  who  has  little  or  no  water, 
and  who  pays  but  little  for  it,  is  very 
often  unable  to  pay  that  little  because 
of  short  crops.  Pumping  for  irrigation 
by  electric  power  contemplates  or 
allows  of  a  constant  supply  of  water,  as 
the  Mt.  Whitney  Power  Co.  make  a 
stated  charge  per  annum  for  each 
horse  power,  so  that  the  irrigator,  if 
his  wells  hold  out,  may  keep  his  dyna- 
mos in  motion  day  and  night.  This  is  a 
great  advantage  to  a  company  of  or- 
chardists, who  can  unite  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  pumping  plant,  and  by 
mutual  agreement  can  use  the  water 
by  turns  more  economically  than  can 
be  done  with  individual  plants. 

Lindsay  Ditch  System.  —  Great  as 
has  been  the  success  of  orchardists  in 
raising  oranges  and  lemons  at  Lindsay 
and  Exeter  by  irrigation  from  wells, 
this  advantage  is  about  to  be  exceeded 
by  the  opportunities  for  irrigation  from 
an  excellent  ditch  system.  The  Lind- 
say Land  Company  are  about  to  begin 
the  work  of  enlarging  and  extending 
their  system  of  canals  and  ditches. 
They  might  not  do  this  did  they  not  at 
the  same  time  have  plans  for  increasing 
their  water  supply.  This  supply  is  ex- 
pected hereafter  to  be  constant  and 
more  than  double  its  former  extent. 
The  company  have  found  a  heavy 
water-bearing  stratum  near  the  head 
of  their  ditch.  Explorations  have 
shown  that  an  underground  current  of 
water,  practicably  inexhaustible,  may 
be  tapped  at  a  shallow  depth.  Here 
will  be  stationed  an  immense  pumping 
plant,  to  be  run  by  power  furnished  by 
the  Mt.  Whitney  Electric  Power  Co 
All  water  that  may  be  needed  will  be 
pun i pod  into  the  head  of  the  ditch.  The 
ditch  will  be  enlarged  to  twice  its  pres- 
ent capacity,    and  additional  laterals 


BUY    THE  BEST. 

If  you  want  the  best  low  down  wagon  you 
should  buy  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon.  It  is  the 
best  because  it  is  made  of  the  best  material :  the 
best  broad  tired  Electric  Wheels;  best  seasoned 
white  hickory  axles;  all  other  wood  parts  of  the 
best  seasoned  white  oak.    The  front  and  rear 


hounds  are  made  from  the  best  angle  steel,  which 
is  neater,  stronger  and  in  every  way  better  than 
wood.  Well  painted  in  red  and  varnished  Extra 
length  of  reach  and  extra  long  standards  sup 
plied  without  additional  cost  when  requested. 
This  wagon  is  guaranteed  to  carry  4000  lbs.  any- 
where. Write  the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  10, 
Quincy,  Illinois,  for  their  new  catalogue,  which 
fully  describes  this  wagon,  their  famous  Electric 
Wheels  and  Electric  Feed  Cookers. 


will  be  run  into  the  favored  orange  ! 
lands  around  Lindsay  and  Exeter.  The 
ditch  will  run  along  the  foothills  to  a 
point  east  of  Lindsay,  and  will  be 
twenty-four  miles  in  length.  It  will 
bring  fully  5000  acres  of  land  in  condi- 
tion for  irrigation,  adding  that  much  to 
the  area  now  planted  or  susceptible  of  i 
proper  cultivation  in  the  Lindsay  or 
Exeter  districts.  It  insures  a  great 
future  for  the  growth  of  oranges  in  this 
part  of  the  State.  The  adaptability  of 
the  soil  and  climate  have  been  thor- 
oughly demonstrated.  Now  that  the 
other  essential- of  abundant  water  for 
cheap  irrigation  is  to  be  provided,  what 
may  we  not  hope  from  this  favored  re- 
gion. W.  H.  Hammond  of  Visalia, 
president  of  Mt.  Whitney  Power  Co.,  is 
also  president  of  the  Lindsay  Land  Co. ; 
Capt.  A.  J.  Hutchinson,  who  has  a 
beautifully  improved  orange  grove  and 
residence  site  at  Lindsay,  is  the  local 
manager  of  the  company.  They  repre- 
sent a  coterie  of  gentlemen  who  are  do- 
ing much  for  the  advancement  of  east- 
ern Tulare  county.  H.  G.  P. 

Forest  Tree  Seedlings. 

To  the  Editor: — When  I  said  my 
little  piece  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
I  had  no  idea  it  would  bring  me  any  cor- 
respondence, but  I  find  some  of  your 
subscribers  very  much  alive  to  the  need 
of  planting  forest  trees.  The  trouble  is 
how  to  get  started  right,  whether  to 
plant  the  seed  where  the  tree  is  to 
grow  or  in  the  nursery,  to  transplant. 
My  experience  is  very  limited.  I  plant 
all  large  seeds,  such  as  acorns,  walnuts, 
etc.,  where  I  want  the  tree,  and  all 
small  seeds  in  boxes  and  transplant  to 
4-inch  pots,  then  to  8-inch,  and  then  I 
have  poor  luck  in  land  that  cannot  be 
plowed.  I  have  a  letter  from  a  reader 
of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press — L.  A. 
Moore,  Ashland,  South  Carolina — pro- 
posing to  exchange  seeds.  Perhaps 
some  other  readers  would  like  to  ex- 
change with  him.       Robert  Hastie. 

Clayton,  Cal. 


The  Cowy  Odor 

which  is  so  prominent  in 
much  of  the  dairy  butter, 
and  which  is  so  offensive 
to  many  people,  is  the  re- 
sult of  dirt;  real  fine  dirt 
that  can't  be  strained  out. 
The  Little  Giant  Sepa- 
rator takes  out  all  the 
dirt,  produces  a  perfect 
flavor  and  greatly  in- 
creases the  product.  It 
is  the  safest,  easiest 
cleaned,  and  requires 
less  repairs  than  any 
Send  for  Catalogue  No.  31. 

The  Sharpies  Co.,      P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Canal  &  Washington  Sts. 

Chicago.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

U.  S.  A. 

GOOD  LITTLE  INCUBATORS 

Many  people  want  a  small  Incubator  but  don't 
want  a  mere  toy,a  plaything  that  will  only  spoil 
good  eggs.  To  meet  the  demand  for  a  really 
good  little  Incubator  we  have  perfected  the  now 
famous  Reliable  50  EGG  BANTLING 
SPECIAL.  It  ts  the  equal 
of>any  hatcher  ever  made,  only 
smaller,  and  sells  for  only 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

\$WOinGold 


small  separator  made. 


$5 


Send  10c  for  our  80th  Century  Catalogue 
and  Poultry  Book.  Beet  ever  published. 

RELIABLE  INCB.  &  BROODER  CO.,  Box  B91  Quincy,  111. 


310  First  Premiums 

Awarded  to  the  PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATOR.  Guaranteedto  operate 
in  any  climate.  Send  for  catalogue. 
PRAIRIE  STATE  I M 1 1UTOK  CO.  Homer  Utj,  I'a. 


♦    FAN  C  "V      F*  O  U  L.  T  R  "V .  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  Improve  your 
stock.  Man'f '8  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators.Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Best  is 
the  Cheapest.  Pacific  Incubatob 
CO.,  1317 Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


If  you  saw  a  gold  dollar  lying  in  the  dirt 
would  von  pick  it  up?  If  you  could  just  as 
eaislycure  vour  horse  of  lauicuciiftCMi*. 
splint,  contracted  cortt,  colic,  dis- 
temper, etc.,  would  you  do  it?  A  sure 
cure  for  thrush.  We  will  pay  the  above 
reward  for  any  case  which 


futtles 
Elixir 


will  not  cure.  It  does 
not  change  the  hair  and 
never  makes  a  hlemish.  Excels  in  cases  of 
lameness.   Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams  Ex.  Co. 

St.  John,  N.  B.,  Feb.  20,  1897. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle, 

Dear  Sir: — We  have  used  your  Elixir  for 
over  five  years  tor  all  horse  ailments.  We  had 
a  horse  lame  for  over  a  year;  two  bottles  cured 
him,  and  has  not  been  lame  since.  Would  rec- 
ommend it  to  all. 

Respectfully,  M.  F.  Joseltn  &  Son. 

Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  is  equally  valuable 
in  the  household.  Cures  permanently,  rheuma- 
tism, sprains,  bruises,  etc..  and  instantly  re- 
lieves pain.  Sample  of  either  Elixir  mailed  for 
6c.  in  stamps — merely  to  pay  postage. 

Either  Elixir  for  sale  at  all  druggists  for  50c. 

Get  our  100-page  hook,  Veterinary  Experi- 
ence. It  is  actually  worth  $10  but  we  will 
mail  it  to  you  Fri.EiJ!i. 


i 


♦ 

♦ 

Beware  of  all  so-called  Elixirs,  none  genuine  hut  Tattles.  ^ 

♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

88  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  every  butter 
contest  at  State  Fairs  for  five  years.  This  year 
every  butter  prize  awarded  went  to  my  herd  ex- 
cept 2nd  prize  for  2-yr.-olds.  Stock  for  sale.  F.  H. 
Burke,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Muck  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  8AXE  &  M>N,  Lick  House.  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Mieep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DCRHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  NUes  St  Co.,  Los  AngeleB,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 

JEKSEYS— The  beet  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animais  for  sale 


Poultry. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM.  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Buff  Cochins,  Barred  Ply- 
mouih  Rocks.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  Black  Mlnorcas. 

WILLIAM  NILE8  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


Swine. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  At 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 

P.  H.  MCRPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Angora  Goats  and 
Persian  Fat-tailed  Sheep.  Catalogue  free. 


For  several  different  breeds  of  Poultry,  including 
two  breeds  of  Turkeys,  and  Pecan  Ducks, 

Address  SAM'L  M.  COPPIN,  Pleasant  Grove, 
Sutter  Co.,  Cal. 

Short-Horn  Bulls  for  Sale. 

WILDFLOWER  STOCK  FARM,  FRESNO  CO.,  GAL. 

Herd  Headed  by  Crnickghank  Balls 

CUPBEARER  SECOND  91224 
ROYAL  SCOTCHMAN  129407 
COMMODORE  CHIEF  129410 
A  fine  lot  of  young.  Scotch-bred  Short-horn  bulls 
for  sale  in  numbers  to  suit.   For  prices  address 
A.  HEILBRON  &  BRO.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Or,      L.  HEILBRON,  Conejo,  Cal. 


Blood  Will  Always  Tell. 

The  Lynwood  Herd  of  Swine  have  again  been 
awarded  the  majority  of  premiums  at  the  State  Fair, 
ft  although  the  competition  was  the  greatest  ever  known 
and  the  exhibit  much  the  largest.  When  you  want 
something  real  choice  that  you  can  depend  upon  write 
JAS.  R.  BOAL,  Mgr.,  126  W.  25th  St.,  Los  Angeles, Cal. 
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Qur  Leading  Farmers 

SAY  THE  COLUMBIAN  GANG  PLOW  IS  ALL  RIGHT. 
PERMIT  US  TO  ADD  :  :  : 

That  this  conclusion  hag  liven  reached  by  them  through 
actual  trial  of  the  plow  In  the  field. 


The  Machine  that  will  Build  a  Butler  Trade. 


OLIVER'S  NEW  COLUMBIAN  GANG  PLOW. 


(<><XHK><>0<K><>00<><K><><^ 

The  COLUMBIAN 

Is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Three  years  of  hard,  practical  service  on  California 
farms  has  proved  beyond  a  donbt  that  It  is  the  best  two-gang 
plow  ever  placed  on  this  market. 

:  :  :  The  Best  Iron  and  Steel  :  :  : 

Are  used  in  Its  manufacture,  making  It  the  strongest  and  most  durable  gang 

plow  to  be  had. 

The  COLUMBIAN 

Saves  Time,  Labor  and  Honey. 

It  will  do  more  work  with  less  horses,  and  do  it  better  than  any  other  wheel 

plow  in  California. 

The  COLUMBIAN 

Is  perfectly  balanced,  runs  light,  works  splendidly  and  with   marvelous  ease  to 

man  and  team. 


SEND  TO  US  FOR  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR. 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works, 

13    <fe    15    MAIN  STREET. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,    ::::::  CALIFORNIA. 


Because  it  will  make  a  superior 
quality  of  butter. 
THE. 

SQUEEZER 

V  COMBINED 

CHURN  and  WORKER 


squeezes  the  water  and  butter 
milk  out  of  the  butter  instead  of 
grinding  it.  It  preserves  the 
grain,  distributes  the  salt  and 
color  evenly  and  prevents  mot 
ties.   It  is 

Made  for  the  Dairy, 

|  and  is  easily  operated  and  readily  cleaned.    No  dairy  should  be  without  it. 
Will  do  Exhaustive  Churning  at  any  Temperature. 

*   We  are  prepared  to  repair  all  cream  separators  and  employ  highly  skilled  men  for  this  work. 

write  for  catalogue  No.  81.        ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  ELGIN,  ILL. 


|  Wl 


For       keeping      your  iron 
and     wood     work    In  perfect 
condition.        Nothing     else  "just 
as      good."       Circulars  cheerfully- 
furnished. 

11<5    BMTTER-V  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


California  Orange  and  Lemon  Grader. 

ACCURATE. 
RAPID.  :  :  : 

Grades    1 0  Size*. 
3  O    to    BO  tons 
per  day. 

Operated  by 

 TREADLE  or  BELT. 

Manured  by  PACIFIC  MERCANTILE  CO.,  30s\nMr;^o"c;.. 


BIG  BANK  ACCOUNTS  FROM  LITTLE  SAVINGS  GROW : 

It  is  due  to  the  daily  savings  made  by 

The  Improved  United  States  Separator 

that  it  is  so  popular  with  its  users  and  that  its  sales 
are  increasing  so  rapidly. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  ways  it  saves : 
It  saves  more  cream  because  it  leaves  less  in  the  skim  milk, 
It  saves  time  and  labor  because  it  separates  faster  and  easier. 
It  saves  repair  bills  on  account  of  its  greater  simplicity 
and  durability. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  more  fully  explained  in  our  catalogues, 
which  are  free,  no  one  can  afford  to  buy  any  other  make. 

Remember,  we  furnish  a  complete  line  of  Dairy  and  Creamery  Apparatus. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


IRON 


r    Tin  So.  0  Iron  Age  Combined  Hill  and 
I  Drill  Seeder  is  the  most  perfect  combination 
Implement  ever  offered.    Drills  accurately  or 
I  drops  in  hills  any  distance  desired.   Can  be 
1  easily  and  quickly  changed  Into  ten  practical 
tools.    It  sows,  rakes,  hoes,  cultivates,  plows, 
levels,  furrows,  covers  and  hills.   Can  be  con- 
verted with  the  wrench  from  a  seed  drill  to  a 
I  doubleorslnglewheelhoeinthreeminutes.  It 
is  ten  toolRln  one  and  each  of  the  ten  is  the  very 
bestofltsklnd.  Saves  days  intheseason's  work. 

Send  for  a  free  copy  of  the  famous  Illustrated  Iron 
Ate  Rook  for  1»00.    It's  a  guide  book  to  prosperity. 
BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  162,  Grenloch.  ti.  i. 


OO 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 
TDIIIMPH  CTPPI    PANfiP  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

iKiumMn  Krtiwc  we  wU1  f  jf  a  short  Ume  dellver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  160.00.  It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30xM  Inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21%  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  G.  WILL4RU,  Manufacturer,  819  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.   Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 
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TWENTY-NINTH  YEAK. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


Inland  Water  Views. 

The  group  of  pictures  on  this  page  is 
not  representative  of  the  inland  water 
scenery  which  chiefly  fills  the  thought 


A  Mountain  Flume. 

and  eye  of  the  tourist  or  of  the  native 
pleasure  seeker.  Such  scenery  would 
comprise  our  peerless  lakes,  our  ma- 
jestic waterfalls  and  our  broad  valley 
rivers  with  their  varied  water  craft. 
There  is,  however,  an  entirely  different 
class  of  water  views  which  embodies 
the  industrial  idea,  and  as  a  substitute 
for  what  it  may  lack  in  picturesqueness 
it  offers  the  charms  of  service  in  the 
activities  which  bring  wealth  and  com- 
fort to  mankind.  .  Our  pictures  relate, 
then,  to  water  diversion,  storage  and 
distribution  as  accomplished  by  men  for 
industrial  uses.  They  are,  it  is  true, 
only  a  very  few  of  the  many  phases  of 
this  effort.  We  have  had  many  others 
in  the  past,  we  shall  have  many  others 
in  the  future,  and  yet  these,  so  far  as 
they  go,  are  characteristically  Califor- 
nian  and  therefore  varied  and  interest- 
ing. 

There  are  hundreds  of  miles  of  flumes 


where  water  is  particularly  precious 
and  where  there  is  capital  enough  for 
permanent  improvements,  such  flumes 
have  been  largely  replaced  by  pipe 
lines,  and  this  is  a  better  method  from 
all  points  of  view,  and  yet  the  board 
flume  has  enabled  the  production  of 
great  value  in  the  past  and  the  board 
flume  has  still  much  service  to  render 
in  the  same  line.  In  regions  where 
mining  has  declined  the  old  ditches  and 
flumes  still  bring  down  water  for  foot- 
hill fruit  growing  and  general  farming 
and  the  early  labors  and  investments  of 
the  miners  have  often  ministered  to  the 
development  of  regions  in  ways  which 
were  not  contemplated  in  the  begin- 
ning. The  music  of  the  flume  often 
greets  the  ears  of  the  rambler  in  most 
secluded  nooks  of  the  mountains  and 
may  be  the  only  token  of  civilization 
which  greets  his  senses  in  the  waste 
places. 

Another  group  of  water  scenes  in  the 


A  Pond  in  a  Mountain  Stream  Bed. 


A  Reservoir  Near  Georgetown,  El  Dorado  County. 


Flume  to  Take  Water  From  Stanislaus  River. 


like  that  which  is  seen  bringing  water 
down  a  grade  which  transforms  it  into 
a  troubled  torrent  within  its  narrow 
limits.    Recently,  in  parts  of  the  State 


foothills  and  mountains  consists  of  the 
ponds  and  reservoirs  in  which  water  is 
collected  for  distribution.  There  are 
all  forms  of  surface  excavations  for  this 


purpose,  according  to  local  require- 
ments and  the  lay  of  the  land.  One  of 
the  pictures  shows  a  small  mountain 
swale  or  meadow  which  has  been  used 
for  water  storage  by  a  cheap  dam 
across  its  lower  opening  and  the  water 
lies  in  its  sedge-grown  bed,  resting  per- 
haps between  its  rapid  rush  from  some 
altitude  until  it  is  required  to  make  a 
second  plunge  for  some  industrial  use 
below  to  find  its  way  at  length  to  some 
valley  stream  through  which  it  may  es- 
cape to  the  sea.  A  very  different 
reservoir  is  shown  in  the  third  view, 
where  the  ground  evidently  prohibits 
broad  expanse  of  surface  and  the  al- 
ternate of  length  has  to  be  chosen. 
This  reservoir  looks  rather  like  a  broad 
canal  excavated  along  a  contour  line 
upon  the  surface  of  the  hillside.  This 
form  of  reservoir  is  probably  the  only 
one  which  the  local  topography  favors, 
and  it  serves  its  purpose  well.  In  this 
case  it  is  essential  that  the  excavation 
should  hold  its  maximum  content  of 
clean  water,  and  it  is  consequently  kept 
clear  of  debris  and  water  growths. 


The  last  view  brings  us  again  to  the 
flume,  but  it  is  a  structure  which  bears 
little  resemblance  to  the  hillside  conduit 
with  which  we  started.  Here  is  a 
flume  of  colossal  size,  constructed  with 
timbering  of  adequate  size  and  with  the 
best  workmanship.  It  is  said  to  carry 
6000  inches  of  water,  which  is  quite  a 
little  stream.  Riding  down  the  flume 
in  this  case  is  not  a  matter  of  mounting 
a  board,  but  it  may  serve  the  methods 
of  an  ordinary  roadway,  as  the  picture 
shows. 

Califorxians  who  are  planting  re- 
sistant vines  to  escape  phylloxera  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  Cape  Colony, 
South  Africa,  has  been  actively  fight- 
ing this  pest.  The  amount  of  compensa- 
tion paid  for  the  destruction  of  vine- 
yards on  account  of  phylloxera  has  been 
$97,845.8;").  The  amount  paid  for  in- 
spection of  vineyards  and  attempted 
destruction  of  phylloxera  has  been 
$301,679.20,  and  the  amount  spent  on 
the  introduction  of  American  vines  and 
all  subsequent  expenses  connected 
therewith  $431,867.81.  It  has  been 
found  that  American  vines  transplanted 
into  the  soil  of  Cape  Colony  are  free 
from  the  ravages  of  phylloxera.  Over 
$35,000  have  been  spent  in  assistance  to 
grape  growers  and  for  premiums  on 
"  fruit  srrown  on  American  vines." 


Secretary  Shields  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  gave  out  on  Sat- 
urday the  nominations  -  for  the  stallion 
stake  of  1902.  Seventy-three  stallions 
are  named.  The  unprecedented  num- 
ber of  entries  assures  it  of  being  the 
richest  event  ever  offered  or  contested 
for  under  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. This  is  the  largest  number  of 
stallions  ever  entered  in  a  stallion 
stake,  the  largest  previous  number  be- 
ing forty-eight. 

It  is  announced  that  whithin  a  few 
months  there  will  be  established  in 
Monrovia,  Cal.,  a  perfume  farm  and 
perfume    manufacturing  plant. 
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The  Week. 

There  are  good  intervals  for  work  between  this 
winter's  storms,  and  the  result  is  that  everyone  who 
believes  in  being  up  to  date  with  his  field  activities 
can  achieve  it.  There  is  also  the  incidental  advan- 
tage of  not  being  obliged  to  pour  barley  down  the 
throats  of  idle  animals.  Our  advices  are  that  plant- 
ing, pruning,  spraying  and  other  orchard  work  is 
being  rapidly  pushed,  and  any  one  who  goes  abroad 
can  see  the  color  effects  of  the  plowman  upon  the 
landscape.  In  spite  of  all  the  work  there  is  plenty 
of  talking  going  on,  and  it  is  generally  larger  talk 
than  has  been  heard  for  a  decade.  Californians  will 
sympathize  with  President  J.  W.  Springer  of  the 
National  Live  Stock  Association,  which  is  in  session 
this  week  in  Texas,  when  he  said: 

Wo  face  with  the  twentieth  century  now  questions, 
new  responsibilities  and  rapidly  extending  markets.  Con- 
ditions have  forced  our  nation  to  abandon  the  Chinese 
wall  policy,  and  we  are  to-day  enjoying  at  homo  our 
greatest  prosperity,  whilo  our  foreign  business  for  1  Mill* 
reached  the  unheard  of  figures  of  over  $2,0011,000,000.  The 
question  that  meets  ambitious  Americans  as  1900  dawns 
upon  them  is:  Shall  we  load  or  follow?  I  speak  for  the 
greatest  live  stock  association  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
when  I  say  we  believo  in  leading,  not  in  following.  Com- 
merce is  the  backbone  of  a  great  nation,  and  the  supremo 
contest  to-day  is  for  commercial  supremacy.  American 
enterprise,  crystallized  through  American  labor,  and 
American  products,  is  directing  the  ship  of  state  to-day, 
and  tho  best  the  earth  affords  is  none  too  good  for  our 
people. 

It  may  do,  to  bring  this  point  home  to  our  people, 
to  note  the  fact  that  this  week  the  largest  shipments 
of  flour  ever  known  to  go  out  from  this  port  have  been 
made  to  Asiatic  ports.  We  are  right  in  it,  and  on 
the  right  side  of  the  world  for  it,  too. 

Fortunately  spot  wheat  does  not  go  to  the  lower 
levels  where  wheat  futures  are  now  found.  Specu- 
lative wheat  is  a  little  better  to-day  but  it  has  grov- 
eled since  our  last  report  in  fear  of  the  reports  of 
large  visible  supply,  etc.  Barley  is  about  the  same 
as  last  week,  but  there  is  less  poor  barley  offering 
now.  Corn  and  oats  are  unchanged.  Choice  hay  is 
moderately  firm  at  the  present  low  rates.  Mill  feeds 
are  unchanged,  but  there  is  less  pressure  to  sell. 
Beef  is  stationary  but  mutton  is  higher.  The  price 
of  wool  and  the  outlook  makes  sheep  worth  keeping 
for  flock  purposes.  There  is  a  good  demand  for 
small  to  medium  sized  hogs.  Butter  and  cheese  are 
unchanged  ;  both  are  rather  easy  but  choice  holds  up 
fairly.  There  is  much  butter  below  grade.  Eggs 
have  broken  to  pieces  and  the  trade  is  demoralized 
Small  fowls  are  still  high  and  scarce  ;  old  birds  are 
neglected  even  though  supplies  are  not  excessive. 
Turkeys  are  low  and  slow  and  a  good  many  coming 
in.  Beans  are  higher  and  firm  for  white  and  Lima. 
Potatoes  are  in  great  supply.  25,000  sacks  in  one 
day,  but  they  will  probably  work  off  all  right.  Onions 
hold  up  well.     Apples  are  scarce  for  choice  and 


Eastern  are  on  the  way.  Oranges  are  weak.  The 
auction  sales  start  to-day  and  they  unsettle  things  a 
little  in  anticipation.  Dried  fruit  is  unchanged : 
stocks  being  firmly  held  and  little  doing.  Sales  of 
wool  are  being  made  ahead  of  shearing  and  a  strong 
market  is  in  prospect.  Hops  are  dormant  except 
for  some  fancy  lots  bought  perhaps  on  speculation. 


The  Great  Convention  at  San  Jose. 

As  we  go  to  press  on  Wednesday  the  great  conven- 
tion of  fruit  producers  at  San  Jose  is  closing  its 
labors  and  it  is  impossible  to  cover  all  details  in  such 
succient  report  as  we  desire  to  present  to  our  read- 
ers. These  must  come  later  and  discussion  of  them 
will  occupy  our  attention,  but  enough  can  be  said  now 
to  show  that  the  movement  is  fairly  under  way,  with 
as  fair  auspices  for  success  as  the  most  enthusiastic 
could  desire.  The  ultimate  realization  of  the  project 
still  rests,  as  it  must  necessarily  rest,  with  the  de- 
cision of  the  individual  growers  in  all  parts  of  the 
State  concerning  the  propositions  which  will  be 
calmly  presented  to  them  at  their  homes  by  the  ear- 
nest friends  of  the  undertaking  who  ministered  at  its 
birth  in  San  Jose. 

The  most  obvious  fact  about  the  convention,  per- 
haps, is  its  representative  character.  Tho  attend- 
ance considerably  passed  the  thousand  limit.  It  was 
twice  or  thrice  the  attendance  at  the  State  Conven- 
tion of  Fruit  Growers  in  last  December.  It  was  rep- 
resentative both  in  the  horticultural  character  and 
standing  of  the  delegates  and  in  the  geographical 
breadth  of  the  area  represented.  North  and  south, 
coast  and  interior,  valley  and  foothill — all  were 
largely  represented.  The  spirit  of  the  assembly  also 
was  most  gratifying.  The  confidence  that  the  accom- 
plishment in  view  was  possible  and  that  the  right 
course  toward  it  was  chosen,  gave  point  and  strength 
to  the  whole  procedure.  In  these  respects  the  meet- 
ing was  as  good  as  could  be  asked. 

The  convention  chose  what  seems  to  us  the  safest 
and  most  direct  route  toward  success.  It  builded 
directly  upon  the  broadest  and  most  unequivocal  suc- 
cess which  California  co-operative  efforts  have  yet 
achieved,  and  that  is  the  work  of  the  raisin  growers. 
It  showed  determination  to  proceed  along  that 
clearly  blazed  trail.  It  also  decided  to  limit  its  field 
to  dried  fruits  and  nuts,  which  constitute  a  distinct 
class  of  products,  and  can,  therefore,  presumably  at 
least,  be  collected  under  one  administration  and 
more  intelligently  and  more  successfully  handled. 
Some  disappointment  was  expressed  that  the  fresh 
fruit  products  were  not  included,  but  in  our  opinion 
the  restriction  to  canned  fruits  is  better.  Those 
who  have  thought  of  some  vast  concern  which  should 
handle  all  the  fruit  of  the  State  in  all  its  forms,  have 
cherished  an  idea  which  may  be  some  day  realized, 
but  we  believe  it  will  be  more  surely  attained  through 
the  success  of  each  branch  by  itself,  which  may  point 
ere  long  to  success  for  consolidation  of  them  all. 

The  general  plan  of  the  organization  is  that  out- 
lined in  the  California  State  law  of  1895,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  organization  of  co-operative  associations 
with  provision  for  membership  without  shares  of 
stock.  The  name  is  to  be  the  California  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association.  San  Jose  was  designated  as  the 
principal  place  of  business  of  the  Association,  its  term 
of  existence  to  be  fifty  years,  the  management  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Directors  to  be  composed 
of  eleven  persons.  The  membership  fee  was  fixed  at 
$5.  The  president  and  vice-president  are  to  be 
elected  by  the  members.  The  officers  are  to  be  gen- 
erously compensated  for  their  services — the  presi- 
dent $500  per  month  ;  the  executive  committee  $300 
per  month  ;  and  the  directors  $10  per  meeting  and 
expenses.  The  convention  readily  assented  to  these 
figures  in  the  full  belief  that  the  members  would  elect 
no  men  who  could  not  earn  this.  The  limit  of  lia- 
bility which  the  directors  can  incur  was  placed  at 
$200,000,  and  this  cannot  be  incurred  unless  75  per 
cent  of  the  producers  sign  a  contract  to  place  their 
fruit  with  the  Association. 

The  signing  of  the  contracts  is  of  course  the  life 
and  death  point  with  the  Association  as  at  present 
projected,  though  of  course  procedure  with  less  sup- 
port can  perhaps  be  arranged  later.  This  is,  how- 
ever, the  point  which  is  now  aimed  at.    The  contract 


to  be  signed  by  growers  is,  in  outline,  as  follows: 

It  provides  that  tho  fruit  grower  shall,  for  $1,  sell  and 
transfer  to  the  Association  an  undivided  interest  equal 
to  2%  of  his  ownership  and  interest  free  from  incum- 
brance in  and  to  all  the  crops  of  green  or  cured  prunes, 
cured  fruits  and  nuts  now  growing,  or  which  shall  be 
grown  by  him  or  for  him,  etc.,  during  tho  years  1900  and 
1901,  in  a  specified  county  or  on  any  other  lands  not  de- 
scribed. In  consideration  of  such  sale  therefor  the  Asso- 
ciation agrees  to  undertake  tho  inspection,  packing  and 
sale  of  the  entire  crop;  to  establish  uniform  grades  of 
fruits  and  nuts;  to  make  sales  under  its  own  trade  mark 
and  guarantee  of  quality,  as  speedily  as  possible  and  for 
tho  highest  obtainable  prices;  and  pending  the  sale  to 
procure  storage  and  cause  tho  crop  to  bo  insured;  to 
establish  agencies,  advance  moneys,  etc.  Tho  grower 
agrees  to  cultivate  and  care  for  tho  crops  at  his  own  ex- 
pense and  to  euro  and  deliver  the  same  satisfactorily. 
For  all  moneys  advanced  tho  Association  is  to  have  a 
lion  on  the  crops.  A  failure  to  fulfill  his  part  of  the 
agreement  entitles  tho  Association  to  assume  control  and 
bring  suit  for  reimbursement,  if  necessary.  It  is  pro- 
vided, however,  that  tho  grower  may  transfer  any  or  all 
of  his  interest  to  any  member  of  the  Association  or  to 
canners  for  canning  only  for  consumption  green  or  for 
shipment  green,  beyond  tho  State,  or  to  any  packer, 
who  has  signed  a  grower's  contract  with  tho  Association, 
and  covering  the  fruit  so  transferred,  all  of  such  to  be 
immediately  reported  to  the  president  of  tho  Association. 

We  shall  soon  have  the  contract  in  full  and  final 
form  so  that  our  readers  can  carefully  study  its  de- 
tails. There  was  some  discussion  as  to  how  much 
time  could  be  given  to  the  propaganda  in  which  all 
delegates  seemed  anxious  to  engage  in  their  several 
districts.  It  was  finally  decided  that  the  canvass 
should  close  on  April  1. 

It  was  decided  that  Santa  Clara  should  have  five  up- 
on the  board  of  directors  upon  the  assumption  that 
Santa  Clara  county  has  two-thirds  of  the  acreage  in 
prunes  of  the  State.  This  acreage  is  placed  at 
about  25,000  acres.  Much  time  was  given  on  Wednes- 
day to  the  choice  of  these  five,  and  it  is  not  accom- 
plished at  the  time  we  are  obliged  to  close  our  forms. 
The  six  outside  directors  were  chosen  as  follows:  H. 
W.  Meek,  San  Lorenzo;  M.  T.  Kearney,  Fresno;  J. 
B.  De  Jarnett,  Colusa;  Charles  Foreman,  Los  An- 
geles; Thomas  Jacobs,  Visalia,  and  W.  E.  Woolsey, 
Fulton. 

It  was  unanimously  decided  that  one  of  the  directors 
will  resign  if  the  prune  and  deciduous  fruit  growers  of 
W ashington  and  Oregon  will  unite  and  come  into  the 
Association,  selecting  their  director.  In  addition, 
the  growers  of  the  two  States  named  are  cordially 
invited  to  become  members. 


It  was  evident  that  the  convention  had  no  use  for 
reciprocity  treaties.  During  the  session  this  mes- 
sage was  sent  to  Senator  Perkins:  "The  unanimous 
judgment  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion to-day  assembled  is  that  the  pending  reciprocity 
treaties  are  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  Califor- 
nia's great  horticultural  industry.  We  therefore 
earnestly  protest  against  their  ratification." 

It  is  announced  that  the  railways  have  made  a 
concession  to  the  southern  California  orange  ship- 
pers. A  carload  destined  for  Chicago  or  Detroit  or 
Boston  or  New  York  will  be  sent  in  a  broad  way  by 
whatever  route  the  shipper  may  designate.  For 
example,  he  may  demand  that  the  car  should  be 
sent  through  Ogden,  Omaha,  Chicago,  Detroit 
and  New  York,  or  that  it  be  sent  via  El  Paso, 
Fort  Worth,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Cincin- 
nati, Washington,  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  But 
the  shipper  will  not  be  allowed  to  say  by  what  roads 
the  car  will  be  forwarded  after  leaving  the  line  of  the 
initial  carrier.  The  shippers  have  secured  an  ex- 
railway  manager  from  the  East  to  lead  their  fight. 

The  battle  that  has  been  raging  at  San  Jose  be- 
tween the  milk  and  cattle  interests  and  the  County 
Medical  Society  over  the  inspection  of  the  dairy  herds 
in  Santa  Clara  valley  has  resulted  in  a  temporary  set- 
back for  the  municipal  authorities.  By  a  vote  of  4 
to  1  the  Supervisors  have  tabled  indefinitely  a  peti- 
tion signed  extensively  by  the  doctors  and  many 
other  professional  interests  of  San  Jose  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  county  veterinarian. 

Consul  Skinner,  at  Marseilles,  reports  to  the 
State  Department  that  the  olive  crop  in  Italy, 
France  and  Spain  is  practically  a  failure  and  will 
hardly  reach  30  per  cent  of  the  average.  The  fail- 
ure has  been  caused  by  a  fly,  and  the  Consul  says 
that  the  people  make  no  effort  to  counteract  the 
pest,  but  accept  its  operations  as  a  dispensation  of 
Providence. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Peaches  or  Plums. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  in  Yolo  county  a  lot  of 
Poster  peach  and  almond  trees  which  I  wish  to  work 
over.  Some  advise  me  to  put  in  Clyman,  Abundance 
and  Satsuma  plums  for  early  shipment.  I  am  in- 
clined to  put  in  more  Hale's  Early  or  Muir  peaches, 
both  of  which  have  done  well.  What  do  you  think 
about  it ? — Owner,  Philadelphia. 

It  is  perfectly  feasible  to  change  over  your  Poster 
trees  into  other  peaches,  or  to  the  plums  which  you 
mention.  In  grafting  into  old  peach  stock,  however, 
a  little  extra  care  has  to  be  taken,  and  better  re- 
sults are  had  with  a  side  graft  than  with  a  split  in 
the  stump.  The  method  has  been  published  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  and  in  California  Fruits.  It 
being  perfectly  feasible,  then,  to  work  both  kinds  of 
fruit  mentioned  on  the  old  trees,  it  is  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  superior  commercial  outlook  which  you  have 
to  decide  upon.  Our  own  notion  would  be  in  favor  of 
the  peaches,  because  you  have  the  alternative  of  dry- 
ing or  selling  to  canners,  while  in  growing  the  plums 
you  mention  you  will  be  largely  dependent  upon  the 
shipping  trade.  However,  we  are  a  little  partial  to 
peaches  and  our  judgment  may  be  biased  by  that 
general  preference.  Possibly  those  who  are  urging 
you  to  graft  in  plums  have  better  knowledge  of  the 
situation  than  we  have.  Your  almond  trees  can  be 
satisfactorily  worked  into  Muir  peaches,  also,  if  you 
desire,  or  into  Hale's  Early,  if  you  wish  to  make 
more  of  that  variety.  Most  plums  will  do  well  on 
the  almond;  about  the  only  thing  one  has  to  look  out 
for  is  not  to  undertake  the  apricot  on  the  almond, 
because  that  will  not  make  satisfactory  connection. 
There  are  some  varieties  of  plums  earlier  than  some 
of  those  you  mention,  and  even  more  promising  for 
shipping  purposes.  The  Red  June  is  a  fine  early 
fruit,  probably  the  best  of  the  early  Japanese  plums; 
Burbank  and  Wickson  are,  also,  very  satisfactory 
later  varieties. 

The  Tokay  and  the  Phylloxera. 

To  the  Editor  : — Will  the  Tokay  grape  resist  the 
phylloxera  ?  Some  people  say  if  you  grow  Tokays 
you  have  no  need  of  the  American  vines.  Can  you 
plant  a  resistant  vine  where  a  non-resistant  one  has 
died  ?  Is  not  night-soil  good  to  protect  a  vine  from 
the  insect? — J.,  Sacramento  county. 

It  is  quite  fully  established  by  experience  that  the 
Tokay  grape  will  endure  attacks  of  phylloxera  longer 
than  any  other  variety  of  grape  commonly  grown  for 
its  fruit.  It  is  not,  however,  a  resistant  vine  because 
it  has  been  actually  killed  out  in  many  places  in  Napa 
and  Sonoma  valleys.  A  thoroughly  resistant  cutting 
can  be  planted  in  places  from  which  a  dead  vine  has 
been  taken,  but  fertilization  will  not  protect  a  vine 
which  is  liable  to  the  attack  of  the  insect.  It  may  be 
that  the  material  which  you  mention  would  have  some 
effect  in  that  direction,  but  as  the  French  have  been 
trying  almost  everything  under  the  sun  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  and  have  not  found  anything 
which  succeeded  in  driving  away  the  insect  it  is  not 
likely  that  this  material  would  avail.  In  fact,  this  is 
probably  one  of  the  things  which  the  French  first  of 
all  would  think  of  using.  You  can  use  a  little  fer- 
tilizer in  the  soil  to  give  vigorous  growth  to  the  cut- 
ting, providing  you  thoroughly  mix  it  well  with  the 
soil,  but  care  must  be  had  that  very  little  is  used.  Of 
course,  how  much  depends  upon  how  concentrated 
the  fertilizer  may  be,  but  great  care  must  be  used 
not  to  get  fertilizer  collected  in  the  holes  in  which 
planting  is  to  be  done. 

Plants  for  Dry  Hillsides. 

To  the  Editor: — What  can  I  plant  on  hillsides  from 
which  poison  oak  and  other  trees  and  shrubs  have 
been  cleared?  They  are  too  steep  to  irrigate. — J., 
Shasta  county. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  proposition  to  find 
plants  which  will  maintain  their  life  during  the  sum- 
mer time  on  the  steep  hillsides  in  your  part  of  the 
State.  The  Tagasaste  is  a  desirable  forage  shrub, 
which  is  used  iu  the  Canary  islands  for  such  situations 
as  you  have.  It. is  possible,  also,  that  some  of  the 
salt  bushes  distributed  by  the  University  would  be 
desirable.  You  could  get  a  winter  growth,  perhaps, 
of  peas  or  rye,  or  both  sown  together,  but  that,  of 
course,  would  require  annual  sowing.  You  do  not 
say  what  your  object  is  in  covering  the  hills,  but  we 
imagine  it  is  for  forage  purposes.  Is  it  not,  then, 
worth  while  to  notice  what  native  grasses  and  shrubs 


are  browsed  by  the  stock  and  establish  them,  if  pos- 
sible, because  they  are  probably  inured  by  nature  to 
the  situation,  and  might  be  more  satisfactory  than 
any  imported  growth.  There  are  some  brushes 
which  are  acceptable  to  stock,  and  nature's  planting 
of  them  may  be  better  than  anything  man  can  do. 
It  is  sometimes  a  mistake  to  clear  off  rough  lands  in 
the  hope  of  improving  them. 

Jersey  Kale  for  Fowls. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  found  Jersey  kale  excellent 
green  stuff  for  poultry.  I  have  old  plants  which  will 
yield  much  seed  this  summer.  Can  I  find  a  market 
for  the  seed  ? — Subscriber,  Haywards. 

We  are  very  glad  to  hear  of  your  success  with  Jer- 
sey kale.  We  have  favorably  commented  upon  the 
plant  so  many  years  and  found  it  so  satisfactory  that 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  seedsmen  ought  to  take  it  up 
as  one  of  their  regular  supplies.  It  might  be  possible 
for  you  to  make  arrangements  with  some  seed 
dealers  and  produce  a  crop  of  seed  for  them.  They 
certainly  can  secure  very  clear  testimony  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  plant  and  could  make  it  a  leading  novelty 
for  some  forage  purposes.  Unless  some  such  market 
can  be  developed  there  would  not  be  much  induce- 
ment to  save  a  crop  of  seed. 

Self-Binding  Hay. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  thinking  of  using  a  self- 
binder  to  harvest  my  hay  the  coming  season.  The 
air  is  so  dry  in  this  locality  that  hay  cures  perfectly 
in  the  bundle  and  shock.  Can  I  make  a  success  when 
it  comes  to  baling?  I  am  afraid  the  bundles  will  not 
pack  properly,  like  hay  cut  and  put  up  in  the  usual 
way.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  any  readers  of  your  valu- 
able paper  have  had  any  experience  baling  hay  cut 
and  bound  with  a  self-binder? — R.  N.  Atmore,  Piru, 
Ventura  Co. 

Nothing  but  the  pudding  test  will  answer  this 
question.  We  have  never  tried  it.  Who  has  either 
succeeded  or  failed  in  baling  bound  hay? 

Salt  Bushes  for  Bee  Pasture. 

To  the  Editor: — Are  the  salt  bushes  which  are 
advocated  for  alkali  and  for  dry  lands  of  any  account 
for  bees  ? — Reader,  San  Diego. 

We  cannot  tell  much  about  the  availability  of  the 
salt  bushes  for  bee  forage.  The  bloom  is  quite  incon- 
spicuous and  we  cannot  find  at  this  moment  report  of 
any  observation  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  bees  toward 
the  plant.  This  will  have  to  be  demonstrated  by  ex- 
periment, end  as  the  plant  is  now  widely  grown,  we 
would  be  under  great  obligation  if  advised  of  the  re- 
sults of  observation. 

Wine  Grapes  for  a  Late  Region. 

To  the  Editor: — Our  rains  usually  begin  the  mid- 
dle of  October.  Can  you  name  two  grapes  for  white 
wine  and  two  for  red  wine  which  will  ripen  before 
that  time,  even  in  a  late  region? — Grower,  Santa 
Cruz. 

The  grapes  which  would  seem  to  be  the  best  for 
ripening  at  the  season  to  escape  your  usual  rains 
would  be  the  White  Semillon  and  Franken  Riesling  for 
white  wine,  and  the  Carignane  and  Mondeuse  for  red 
wine.    These  varieties  are  usually  good  bearers. 

Resistant  Vines. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  the  Louisiana  a  good  resistant 
vine  ?  How  does  it  compare  with  Lenoir  ? — Vione- 
ron,  Sonoma  county. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  the  Louisiana  is  not 
a  reliable  resistant  vine.  It  certainly  is  inferior  to 
others  which  are  now  quite  prominent,  and  is  very 
much  inferior  to  the  Lenoir. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following-  data  for  the  week  ending-  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  January  17,  1900,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week.. . 

Eureka  

8.96 

33  16 

16.84 

20  51 

50 

56 

Red  BlufI  

-.11 

14.77 

12.83 

12.70 

42 

58 

Sa  ramento  

.18 

13.29 

7.85 

9  52 

36 

52 

San  Francisco  

T 

14.38 

7.67 

11  41 

46 

60 

Fresno  

.02 

6.12 

3  80 

4.33 

38 

50 

Independence  

2.08 

1  15 

3.83 

32 

62 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

12  41 

6  87 

8.07 

36 

76 

Los  Angeles  

4.57 

2.94 

7.90 

40 

76 

San  Diego  

2  60 

3.43 

4.24 

46 

70 

0.66 

1.33 

1.89 

38 

78 

WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
January  15,  1900. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Station  Director. 

The  week  has  been  marked  by  generally  cloudy 
weather  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  State.  Fair 
weather  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  and 
high  northerly  winds  were  reported  from  the  south- 
ern valleys  Monday  and  Tuesday.  On  Monday  night 
some  damage  was  reported  in  Riverside  and  San  Ber- 
nardino counties.  Frost  was  reported  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  11th  generally  throughout  the  State.  Tule 
fog  was  general  in  the  valleys  north  of  the  Tehachapi 
from  the  12th  to  the  end  of  the  week.  In  northern 
California  sufficient  rain  has  fallen.  Owing  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  ground  water  during  the  past  two 
years  all  the  rain  which  fell  is  probably  needed.  It 
is  reported  that  some  of  the  wells  in  the  artesian  dis- 
trict show  a  marked  rise.  In  the  Sacramento  valley 
the  rivers  have  been  generally  full,  and  at  many 
places  up  to  high-water  mark,  but  no  serious  damage 
has  as  yet  been  reported.  The  river  at  Sacramento 
reached  a  stage  of  26  feet  on  January  9th,  and  has 
remained  above  2g  feet  during  the  week. 

Conditions  have  been  unfavorable  for  plowing  and 
seeding  in  most  of  the  northern  valleys,  especially  on 
black  lands,  as  the  ground  is  too  wet.  Warmer,  dry- 
ing weather  is  needed  in  these  localities.  The  fog 
and  cold  weather  have  retarded  grain,  and  probably 
held  back  fruit. 

No  damage  was  reported  from  frosts  on  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  nights.  Early  sown  grain 
is  in  very  good  condition,  and  there  is  every  indica- 
tion of  a  large  crop. 

Budding  of  the  vines  has  been  retarded  by  the  cold, 
foggy  weather,  but  this  is  considered  beneficial  at 
this  season. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Tho  precipitation  was  unevenly  distributed,  more  rain 
falling  in  tho  northern  portion  than  in  the  southern  part 
of  tho  valley.  The  temperatures  were  about  4°  warmer 
than  the  normal  for  this  period.  On  tule  lands  there 
was  too  much  water  to  permit  of  farming  operations.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Sacramento  the  river  remained  nearly  the 
whole  week  at  a  stage  exceeding  2ti  feet.  No  reports  of 
serious  damage,  however,  have  been  received.  In  gen- 
eral but  little  work  was  done  by  the  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  during  the  week.  In  connection  with  the  tule 
fog,  which  prevailed  during  the  last  half  of  the  week,  it 
was  noticed  that  on  the  uplands  tho  temperatures  were 
8°  or  10°  warmer  than  in  the  lowlands.  While  it  was 
foggy  or  cool  on  the  bottom  lands,  there  was  sunshine  at 
an  elevation  of  500  feet. 

Some  deciduous  and  citrus  tree  planting  are  going  on. 
Stock  feed  is  plentiful.  Some  few  orchardists  are  mak- 
ing preparations  for  spraying  trees.  Grain  is  growing 
fairly  well. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

The  weathor  has  been  generally  cloudy  during  the 
greater  portion  of  the  week.  The  valley  fogs  have 
moved  slowly  westward  to  the  coast.  The  rainfall  has 
been  very  light,  but  the  ground  is  well  filled  with  water 
and  there  have  been  no  drying  winds.  Pasturage  is  in 
excellent  condition,  and  stock  are  doing  well.  There 
were  light  frosts  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  but  no 
damage  was  reported.  Farm  work  is  progressing  slowly. 
Some  orchardists  are  preparing  to  spray  trees.  Owing 
to  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads,  there  is  some  difficulty 
in  obtaining  fuel  at  some  points.  Early  sown  grain  is 
growing  nicely.  Feed  on  the  ranges  is  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, and  stock  are  reported  to  be  fat  and  healthy.  Some 
farmers  are  pruning,  and  burning  brush.  All  growing 
crops  are  doing  well. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  moderately 
cool,  and  on  the  whole  beneficial  for  all  growing  crops. 
While  no  rain  has  fallen,  fogs  have  prevailed,  and  there 
has  been  no  loss  of  moisture.  Grain  seeding  is  at  a  stand- 
still, and  grain,  where  up,  looks  well.  Green  feed  is 
abundant.  The  cold,  damp  weather  has  retarded  the 
budding  of  vines,  but  this  is  considered  to  be  advantage- 
ous. The  ground  in  many  places  is  in  good  condition, 
and  in  other  places,  particularly  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  valley,  too  wet  to  work.  Pruning  is  progressing  in 
vineyards. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  generally 
warm  and  favorable  for  all  crops.  The  temperatures 
were  generally  about  5°  abovo  the  normal.  No  rain  fell 
during  the  week.  Heavy  rains  during  the  preceding 
week,  however,  furnished  a  good  supply  of  water.  While 
not  needed,  more  rain  would  be  welcome  to  supply  the 
ground  with  water.  High  northerly  winds  prevailed  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  some  slight  damage  is  re- 
ported in  San  Bernardino,  Redlands  and  Highlands; 
some  fruit  was  blown  from  the  trees.  Frost  occurred  on 
the  mornings  of  the  10th,  11th,  12th  and  13th.  The  end 
of  the  week  was  marked  by  coast  fog.  As  a  rule,  the 
days  have  been  warm  with  cool  nights.  Vegetables  and 
grain  crops  are  doing  well;  pasturage  is  good.  Oranges 
are  coloring  rapidly.  The  celery  crop  is  reported  to  be 
large  and  of  good  quality.  Early  sown  grain  is  in  good 
condition. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Soil  is  in  good  condition 
tot  working.  Plowing  and  seeding  being  rushed.  Fair, 
warm  weather  favored  the  growth  of  all  vegetation; 
grain  pasturage  made  rapid  growth.  Winter  work  is 
progr.  ssing  in  orchards. 

Eureka  Summary. — The  ground  remains  too  wet  for 
plowing.  Rains  have  been  unusually  warm,  and  the 
winter  most  favorable  ever  known  in  this  county  for 
stock. 
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AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


Bacteria  in  Agriculture. 

I)y  PROF.  A  J.  McCLATCCliEof  the  Arizona  Experiment  Station  at 
the  Institute  Farmers'  Club  at  Pasadena. 

The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  make  a  slight  contribu- 
tion to  a  subject  concerning  which  very  much  has  ' 
been  said  and  written  during  the,  past  decade.  The 
word  bacteria  is  becoming  a  household  one.  -  After 
having  been  neglected  for  some  thousands  of  years 
these  little  organisms  have  at  last  been  receiving  the 
attention  due  them.  You  have  all  heard  and  read  so 
much  concerning  bacteria  that  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  devote,  time  to  a  recital  of  the  elementary 
facts  concerning  them.  These  facts  are  coming  to 
be  known  by  all  classes. 

Leading  Characteristics  OF  Bacteria. — T  shall 
take  it  for  granted  that  you  understand  that  bacte- 
ria are  microscopic  plants,  and  not  wriggling, 
squirming  animals,  going  about  seeking  whom  they 
mav  devour:  that  they  arc  of  the  simplest  structure^ 
being  principally  spherical,  elongated  or  rod-like; 
that  so  minute  are  they  that  they  readily  pass 
through  the  pores  of  many  solid  substances;  that 
they  are  practically  omnipresent;  that  the  various 
species  have  different  characteristics — some  requir- 
ing oxygen,  for  example,  while  others  do  not;  that 
they  multiply  with  enormous  rapidity  by  fission;  that 
their  food  supply  must,  as  a  rule,  be  free  from  acid; 
that,  besides  food  and  moisture,  they  require  a  proper 
temperature  for  growth;  and  that  as  they  grow  they 
produce  a  great  variety  of  chemical  changes.  I  shall 
omit  a  discussion  of  these  interesting  features  of  the 
subject  and  shall  pass  on  to  a  brief  discussion  of  some 
of  the  work  done  by  these  organisms. 

Beneficent  Bacteria. — Bacteria  are  in  agricul- 
ture to  greater  extent  than  is  commonly  realized. 
But  for  their  presence  the  farmer  would  soon  find 
himself  without  an  occupation.  To  be  sure,  a  few 
bacteria  have  learned  bad  habits  and  behave  in  a 
shameful  and  destructive  manner,  but  the  majority  of 
them  are  the  farmer's  most  industrious  assistants. 
It  is  of  these  helpful  ones  that  1  shall  speak  espe- 
cially. 

Success  in  agriculture  is  based  upon  fertility  of  the 
soil.  The  soil's  fertility  varies  with  the  plant  food  it 
contains.  This  plant  food  consists  of  a  few  elements, 
of  which  the  most  variable  and  the  most  expensive  to 
replace,  if  exhausted,  is  nitrogen.  While  several 
elements  are  indispensable  to  plant  growth,  among 
which  are  phosphorous  and  sulphur,  as  well  as  nitro- 
gen, the  latter  may  be  considered  the  most  important 
one.  It  is  a  prominent  and  indispensable  ingredient 
of  protoplasm,  the  living  substance  to  which  all  the 
constructive  and  destructive  processes  of  plant  life 
are  due. 

Nitrogen  is  used  by  plants  chiefly  when  combined 
with  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  form  nitric  acid,  or 
when  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  is  replaced  with  a 
base  to  form  a  nitrate.  Nitric  acid  is  formed  in  the 
soil  by  the  addition  of  oxygen  to  nitrous  acid,  and  the 
latter  by  the  union  of  oxygen  with  ammonia.  Ammo- 
nia is  formed  by  the  combination  of  hydrogen  with 
nitrogen.  The  chief  source  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  is 
humus,  the  remains  of  decayed  plants  and  animals. 

The  steps,  then,  in  the  format  ion  of  nitric  acid,  the 
most  important  part  of  a  plant's  diet,  are  (1)  the  set- 
ting free  of  nitrogenous  matter  by  the  decay  of  or- 
ganic bodies  that  fall  upon  the  soil  ;  (2)  the  formation 
of  ammonia  by  the  union  of  nitrogen  with  hydrogen; 
(3)  the  formation  of  nitrous  acid  by  the  union  of  ox- 
ygen with  ammonia,  and  (4)  the  further  oxidation  of 
nitrous  acid  to  nitric  acid.  Thus  from  organic  mat- 
ter must  be  formed  an  inorganic  compound  before  the 
nitrogen  contained  will  be  available  to  plants.  Nitro- 
gen can  be  used  by  crops  neither  directly  from  or- 
ganic matter  containing  it  nor  in  a  free  state.  It  can 
be  taken  only  from  one  of  the  organic  compounds. 
The  agent  or  agents  that  produce  these  changes 
from  dead  organic  matter  to  mineral  compounds 
must  be  very  important  to  the  farmer — how  import- 
ant we  will  now  consider. 

The  Phenomena  of  Decay. — It  is  now  well  known 
that  all  decay  is  due  to  the  activity  of  various  species 
of  bacteria.  A  forest  tree,  an  animal  or  an  herb 
falls  to  the.  ground  and  is  very  soon  attacked  by 
myriads  of  organisms  that  ultimately  bring  about  en- 
lire  dissolution.  This  action  upon  fallen  foliage  and 
other  parts  of  trees  and  smaller  plants  has  caused 
the  accumulation  of  the  humus  formed  in  soils  when 
the  forest  cover  is  cleard  away.  The  changes  in  the 
manure  pile  and  the  compost  heap,  the  decay  of 
stubble,  of  weeds  and  of  green  plants  covered  by  the  ' 
plow  of  the  farmer  are  further  examples  of  the  desir- 
able changes  that  occur  as  the  result  of  the  activity 
of  decay  bacteria.  But  for  this  disintegration  of  dead  j 
organic  matter  the  earth  would  eventually  be  over- 
laid with  lifeless  forms  of  plants  and  animals  and  veg- 
etation would  be  entirely  choked  out. 

As  this  decay  progresses  various  substances  are 
liberated,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  nitrog- 
enous matter.  As  this  is  done  a  certain  species  of 
bacteria  by  its  activity  causes  hydrogen  to  combine 
with  the  nitrogen  to  form  ammonia.  That  this  gas 
is  being  formed  is  readily  detected  wherever  manure 


or  other  nitrogen-bearing  substances  are  undergoing 
decay.  This  work  is  done,  so  far  as  is  known,  by  a 
single  species,  bacillus  mycoides.  This  organism, 
according  to  Wiley,  grows  only  between  40°  and  105° 
Fahr..  its  greatest  activity  occurring  at  about  85° 
Fahr.  It  requires  oxygen  and  a  slightly  alkaline 
medium  in  order  to  develop  properly.  As  the  ammo- 
via  is  formed  by  the  bacillus  just  menlioned  so  much 
of  it  as  docs  not  escape  is  acted  upon  by  another  spe- 
cies  that  causes  oxygen  to  combine  with  it  to  form 
nitrous  acid.  A  third  bacillus  acts  upon  this  acid,  i 
changing  it  to  nitric  acid  by  the  addition  of  more  ox- 
ygen. Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  changes  from 
organic  matter  to  nitric  acid,  the  compound  from 
nitrogen  is  used  by  plants,  is  brought  about  by  the 
action  of  certain  species  of  bacteria. 

Nitrifying  Bacteria. — These  organisms  (called 
nitrifying  bacteria)  require  certain  conditions  in 
order  to  be  sufficiently  active  to  accomplish  their  j 
work  rapidly.  These  requirements  are  warmth  (70° 
to  100°  Fahr.  being  most  favorable),  moisture  and 
air.  Certain  substances  are  also  required  for  food, 
phosphoric  acid  being  one  of  them.  Hence  their 
activity  is  greatest  during  warm  weather  in  a  prop- 
erly aerated  soil  containing  sufficient  moisture  and 
phosphoric  acid  and  a  small  amount  of  alkali. 

If,  however,  the  activity  of  the  nitrifying  bacteria 
is  sufficiently  great  to  form  nitric  acid  more  rapidly 
than  it  is  used  by  plants,  the  acid  combines  with  a 
base  to  form  a  nitrate.  Nitrates,  unlike  other  salts 
furnishing  plant  food,  are  highly  soluble  and  conse- 
quently are  readily  leached  out  of  the  soil  by  rain  or 
irrigating  water.  Saltpeter  farming,  as  practised 
in  southern  Europe  and  southern  Asia,  was  based  on 
the  principles  just  set  forth.  By  producing  the 
proper  conditions  for  the  activity  of  the  nitrifying 
bacteria,  and  by  adding  ashes  to  furnish  the  potas- 
sium, as  well  as  furnishing  a  cover  to  prevent  leach- 
ing, saltpeter  (potassium  nitrate)  was  obtained  from 
the  refuse  from  towns,  barnyards  and  pastures. 
Likewise  the  beds  of  sodium  nitrate  (commonly  called 
Chile  saltpeter)  are  believed  to  be  deposits  due  to  the 
activity  of  nitrifying  bacteria  in  masses  of  marine 
vegetation  that  had  been  lifted  to  the  present  level 
by  an  upheaval  of  the  land.  The  region  being  rain- 
less, no  leaching  away  occurs.  Thus  not  only  is  the 
nitrogen  of  decaying  organic  matter  being  made 
available  to  plants  continually  by  bacteria,  but 
through  their  agency  during  past  ages  large  quanti- 
ties of  valuable  plant  food  have  been  stored  and  are 
now  available  for  increasing  the  output  of  the  farm. 

Losses  of  Nitrogen. — If,  then,  there  were  no  losses 
of  nitrogen  in  any  way  through  the  action  of  bacte- 
ria, the  same  supply  could  be  used  over  and  over 
again,  and  this  element  of  plant  food  would  remain 
undiminished.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Most  of  the 
use  of  nitrogen  compounds  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
withdraws  nitrogen  from  the  plant  food  cycle.  When- 
ever a  plant  or  other  substance  containing  nitrogen 
is  burned  free  nitrogen  escapes  as  organic  matter 
decays.  Likewise  nitrogen  compounds  are  continu- 
ally being  carried  into  the  ocean,  whence  only  a  small 
percentage  returns  to  land  plants. 

A  fifth  cause  of  loss  of  nitrogen  is  the  action  of  a 
group  of  bacteria  that  have  the  power  of  decompos- 
ing nitrates  and  liberating  free  nitrogen.  They  also 
feed  upon  organic  matter  with  the  same  result. 
These  organisms  are  called  denitrifying  bacteria. 
They  grow  in  the  absence  of  oxygen  and  hence  thrive 
in  a  wet,  poorly  ventilated  soil.  Thus  a  condition 
that  is  unfavorable  to  the  activity  of  nitrifying  bac- 
teria is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  denit  rifying  ones. 

Nitrogen-fixing  Bacteria. — If  these  losses  were 
occurring  continually,  were  not  compensated  for  in 
some  way,  the  supply  of  nitrogen  available  to  plants 
would  gradually  decrease  until  entirely  exhausted. 
For  the  nitrifying  bacteria,  already  discussed,  add 
nothing  to  the  supply,  simply  returning  to  plants 
nitrogen  once  used  by  them,  while  through  several 
agencies  part  of  it  is  being  constantly  returned  to 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  through  still  another  group  of 
bacteria  that  the  farmer  is  indebted  for  the  averting 
of  such  a  calamity.  The  bacteria  of  this  group  have 
the  power  to  cause  free  atmospheric  nitrogen  to 
unite  with  other  elements  to  form  plant  food.  They 
are  called  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria.  Some  of  them, 
since  Berthelot's  experiments,  are  known  to  live  free 
in  the  soil  and  fix  nitrogen  from  the  air  mixed  there- 
with. There  is  little  doubt  that  these  organisms 
assisted  materially  in  providing  for  the  other  plants 
on  the  earth  in  the  early  ages  the  nitrogen  they 
needed.  It  is  obvious  that  the  nitrogen  essential  for 
the  first  life  on  the  earth  must  have  been  furnished 
through  some  other  agency.  It  is  believed  that  elec- 
trical discharges  then  caused,  and  still  cause,  the 
combination  of  small  amounts  of  nit  rogen  with  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  to  form  nitric  acid.  But,  judging  by 
what  is  known  at  present,  it  seems  fair  to  conclude 
that  early  vegetation  was  indebted  largely  to  their 
cousins — the  bacteria— for  getting  a  start  in  the 
world. 

But  more  important  than  the  free  nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria  are  those  that  attach  themselves  to  the 
roots  of  one  family  of  plants.  You  are  all  familiar 
with  the  discovery  of  Hellriegel,  twelve  years  ago, 
that  the  nodules  that  had  been  observed  on  legumi- 
nous plants  for  many  years  contained  and  were  due  to 
bacteria  that  had  the  power  to  seize  and  fix  atmos- 
pheric nitrogen,  not  only  for  their  own  use,  but  for 


the  use  of  the  plants  whose  roots  furnished  them  a 

lodging.  Since  this  discovery  peas,  beans,  clover 
lupines  and  other  members  of  the  legume  or  the  pea 
family  have  been  appreciated  as  never  before.  It 
seems  obvious  that  to  the  symbiotic  relationship  that 
has  existed  between  these  plants  and  their  nitrogen- 
fixing  tenants  during  past  ages  is  due  the  existence 
of  much  of  the  plant  food  found  in  virgin  soils. 

Application  of  These  Fac;s. — Thus  far  I  have 
been  simply  stating  facts  and  calling  attention  to 
biological  principles,  without  stopping  to  point  out 
their  practical  bearing  upon  the  problems  that  con- 
front the  farmer  in  his  every-day  work.  It  is  import- 
ant that  we  have  definite  knowledge  before  we  act 
along  any  line.  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  under- 
lying the  growth  of  crops  is  very  important  to  farm- 
ers. Simply  the  acquiring  of  information  is  often 
sufficient  to  stimulate  thought  and  suggest  to  a 
farmer  inany  ways  in  which  he  can  improve  his 
methods.  As  the  foregoing  facts  have  been  pre- 
sented, no  doubt  those  to  whom  they  are  new  have 
been  making  practical  applications  of  some  of  them. 
The  applications  that  might  be  made  to  every-day 
farming  are  so  numerous  that  it  will  not  be  practi- 
cable to  suggest  all  of  them.  I  shall  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  few. 

The  Bacteria  of  the  Manure  Pile. — The  manure 
pile  is  a  place  of  great  bacterial  activity — activity 
that  may  result  in  the  loss  of  much  valuable  plant 
food.  Various  methods  have  been  employed  for  pre- 
venting this  loss.  One  method  is  the  application  of 
water,  which  not  only  lowers  the  temperature  but 
partially  excludes  the  air,  and  thus  prevents  too 
rapid  formation  of  ammonia.  Or  an  absorbent  of 
ammonia  may  be  added  and  its  escape  from  the  pile 
thus  prevented.  Gypsum  has  been  much  used  for 
this  purpose,  also  kainit  and  superphosphate.  Ac- 
cording to  the  experiments  of  Muntz  and  Girard.  all 
things  being  considered,  there  is  no  better  absorbent 
than  dry  earth  well  supplied  with  humus. 

But  probably  the  most  practicable  way  of  securing 
from  manure  all  the  plant  food  it  contains  is  to  apply 
it  to  the  soil  fresh  and  turn  it  under  at  once.  Accord- 
ing to  experiments  in  the  Northwest,  the  best  depth 
to  cover  it  is  about  4  inches  ;  but  in  our  region  it 
should  be  covered  deeper.  The  lighter  the  soil  the 
deeper  it  should  be  covered. 

Bacteria  in  the  Soil. — The  fact  that  nitrifying 
organisms  require  oxygen  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  proper  tillage.  If  nitrification  cannot  proceed  a 
croj)  may  starve,  though  there  be  an  abundance  of 
nitrogen  in  the  soil.  The  deeper  rooted  the  crop  the 
more  important  is  deep  tillage.  The  bacterial  effect 
of  subsoiling  (which  results,  among  other  things,  in 
subsoil  ventilation)  in  the  case  of  sugar  beets  illus- 
trates this  jKiint. 

The  fact  that  low  temperatures  rest  rain  the  growth 
of  bacteria  explains  why  the  application  of  such  a 
nitrate  as  Chile  saltpeter  produces  greater  results 
Upon  winter  grain  crops  than  upon  summer  grain 
crops.  During  warm  weather  the  formation  of  nitric- 
acid  may  be  as  rapid  as  necessary  for  the  growth  of 
the  crop,  and  consequently  the  addition  of  nitrate  a 
waste.  In  fact,  in  our  climate  nitrification  is  often 
too  rapid  during  part  of  the  year,  resulting  in  deplet- 
ing the  soil  of  its  nitrogen.  For.  as  has  already  been 
stated,  the  products  of  nitrification  are  very  soluble 
and  soon  disappear  from  the  soil.  Land  occupied  by 
a  rapidly  growing  crop  needs,  as  a  rule,  thorough 
aeration,  while  in  our  climate  uneropped  land  often 
needs  a  cover  to  prevent  loss  of  nitrates.  At  all 
times  soil  should  be  prevented  from  becoming  too  wet 
and  compact,  lest  denitrifying  bacteria  cause  the  loss 
of  free  nitrogen. 

The  fact  that  nitrifying  bacteria  require  a  slightly 
alkaline  medium  in  which  to  grow  has  led  to  the  lim- 
ing of  land  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States.  Where 
a  soil  is  acid,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the  Northeast, 
the  addition  of  an  alkali  promotes  nitrification  and 
results  in  an  increased  yield.  For  this  purpose  lime 
has  been  used  quite  extensively.  In  our  section, 
where  alkaline  soils  are  the  rule,  there  is  little  if  any 
need  of  liming. 

Berthelot's  experiments  with  nitrogen-fixing  bac- 
teria that  live  free  in  the  soil  have  been  followed  by 
attempts  to  improve  soils  by  inoculating  them  with 
pure  cultures  of  these  organisms,  the  theory  being 
that  increasing  them  in  the  soil  would  result  in 
greater  productiveness.  A  preparation  purporting 
to  be  a  pure  culture  of  a  nitrogen-fixing  organism  is 
made  in  Germany  and  sent  out  under  the  name  of 
'"alinit."  Many  experiments  have  been  made  with 
the  preparation,  but  few  practical  results  seem  to 
have  been  obtained.  Since  these  organisms  are  usu- 
ally present  in  soils  and  multiply  with  great  rapidity 
under  propel1  conditions,  it  would  seem  probable  that 
better  effects  could  be  secured  by  producing  condi- 
tions favorable  for  their  growth  than  by  increasing 
their  number  by  adding  them  to  the  soil. 

Nitri >(tEN-i ; ath  erino  Plants. — The  most  effectual 
method  of  adding  nitrogen  to  soil  through  bacterial 
action  is  the  planting  of  crops  whose  roots  serve  as 
congenial  hosts  for  the  nitrogen-fixing  organisms.  In 
eac  h  locality  a  different  legume  or  set  of  legumes  will 
lx-  best  suited  for  this  purpose.  In  the  warmer 
Slates  one  class  can  be  grown  during  summer  and 
one  during  winter.  In  southern  Arizona  our  summer 
legumes  are  cow  peas  and  soy  beans  ;  our  winter  ones, 
melilotus  and  peas,  besides  the  perennial  alfalfa.  For- 
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tunately  for  agriculture,  in  each  section  of  the  United 
States  one  legume  at  least  is  raised  as  a  hay  crop. 
In  the  Northeast  it  is  clover,  in  the  Southeast  cow 
peas,  and  in  the  West  alfalfa.  Furthermore,  the 
legumes  in  the  native  vegetation,  owing  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,  are  distributed  in  our  country  in 
accordance  with  its  needs.  In  the  West,  where 
meteorological  conditions  cause  a  rapid  loss  of  nitro- 
gen from  the  soil,  legumes  are  much  more  abundant, 
and  consequently  are  adding  more  nitrogen  to  the 
soil  than  in  the  remainder  of  the  United  States. 
Since,  as  has  already  been  stated,  to  nitrifying  and 
nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  phosphoric  acid  is  an  espe- 
cially important  food,  its  addition  to  soil  not  well  sup- 
plied with  it,  and  in  which  a  legume  is  to  be  grown, 
benefits  crops  in  two  ways. 

As  all  soils  do  not  contain  in  abundance  the  bacte- 
ria suited  for  growing  in  the  roots  of  all  legumes,  ex- 
periments have  been  made  with  pure  cultures  of  suit- 
able ones.  A  firm  in  Germany  is  sending  out  prepa- 
rations called  "nitragin"  for  inoculating  soils  to  be 
sown  to  various  legumes.  Theoretically  the  plan  is 
logical,  but  practical  results  have  not  always  followed 
the  use  of  "nitragin."  The  most  successful  experi- 
ments were  made  about  two  years  ago  at  the  Ala- 
bama Experiment  Station.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  method  of  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil  will 
yet  be  put  upon  a  practical  basis. 

In  Conclusion. — A  consideration  of  the  facts  pre- 
sented in  the  foregoing  will  show  that  to  bacteria  the 
farmer  is  indebted  for  all  that  he  produces  upon  the 
farm,  since  they  contribute  an  essential  element  of 
all  his  products.  Though  bacteria  kill,  through  infec- 
tious diseases,  a  few  of  his  cattle  and  blight  a  few  of 
his  plants,  these  organisms  nourish  all  his  cattle  and 
all  his  crops  while  alive. 


THE  FIELD. 


Turkestan  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor: — The  annual  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Hon.  James  Wilson,  contains  the 
following  account  of  this  new  plant: 

The  unusually  severe  winter  of  1898-99  killed  off  proba- 
bly half  t)f  the  alfalfa  of  western  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colo- 
rado and  Wyoming,  and  many  fields  in  the  central 
prairie  States  to  the  eastward  wore  badly  damaged,  but 
the  Turkestan  alfalfa  grown  in  the  States  mentioned 
was  not  affected.  At  the  Wyoming  Experiment  Station 
a  plat  of  Turkestan  alfalfa  was  exposed  for  two  weeks 
without  injury  to  a  daily  temperature  of  35°  P.,  the  low- 
est point  reached  being  45°.  In  California  it  was  sub- 
jected without  damage  to  a  drought  which  seriously  in- 
jured ordinary  alfalfa.  In  view  of  the  notable  success  of 
this  plant  in  withstanding  drought  and  cold,  it  has  been 
decided  to  purchase  a  large  amount  of  seed  grown  in 
America  from  our  imported  stock  and  distribute  it 
widely  over  the  arid  West  until  it  has  boon  thoroughly 
tested  under  all  the  different  climatic  and  soil  conditions 
existing  in  that  region.  From  the  rosults  already 
secured,  it  is  believed  that  this  one  introduction  will  add 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  annual  hay  product  of  the 
United  States. 

At  the  experiment  station  at  Brookings,  South 
Dakota,  with  a  minimum  temperature  last  winter  of 
40°  below  zero  with  the  ground  bare,  the  common 
alfalfa  was  killed,  while  this  alfalfa  from  the  heart  of 
Asia  came  through  unharmed. 

How  this  Plant  was  Found. — One  of  the  main  in- 
structions of  Secretary  Wilson  in  sending  the  writer 
on  this  trip,  in  '97-98,  of  nearly  ten  months  was  to 
secure  if  possible  a  hardy,  drought-resisting  legu- 
minous forage  plant  from  the  elevated  tablelands  of 
Asia.  Upon  reaching  Russia  the  Government  agri- 
cultural authorities  at  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg 
told  me  of  this  plant.  It  is  distinct  from  common 
alfalfa,  which  has  come  to  us  largely  from  Spain. 
Botanically,  the  difference  is  expressed  by  Russian 
authorities  in  naming  Turkestan  alfalfa  Medicago 
Sativa  Turkestanica,  while  common  alfalfa  is  called 
Medicago  Sativa.  I  learned,  especially  from  Prince 
Massalski,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  St. 
Petersburg  that  it  had  been  found  in  parallel  experi- 
ments east  of  the  Caspian  sea,  in  the  Merv  oases  in 
Russian  Turkestan,  that  the  native  alfalfa  was 
vastly  superior  to  the  common  alfalfa,  especially 
where  there  was  a  lack  of  water,  as  it  was  able  to 
give  satisfactory  crops  with  a  minimum  supply  of 
water — a  supply  of  water  so  small  that  the  European 
(common)  alfalfa  perished  from  drouth. 

Its  Record  in  Russia. — Prince  Massalski,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  St.  Petersburg,  writes 
(in  the  Industries  of  Russia,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  459)  : 

Lucerno  clover,  Medicago  Sativa,  var.  Turkestanica,  is 
the  chief  fodder  produce  in  uso  throughout  Central  Asia, 
and  to  the  settled  population  of  Turkestan  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  since  during  the  summer  it  forms 
the  chief,  and  in  winter,  prepared  in  the  shape  of  hay, 
the  only  fodder  for  cattle.  It  is  of  all  the  greater  impor- 
tance because  within  the  region  populated  by  settled  in- 
habitants there  are  no  meadows.  Soft  herbs  and  other 
grasses  that  grow  up  in  the  early  spring  in  certain  parts 
of  the  steppes  are  quickly  dried  up  by  the  hot  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  give  place  to  coarse,  prickly  stubble,  or  in 
any  case  to  less  nutritive  grasses,  that  are  in  general  un- 
fitted for  sheep,  camels  or  steppe  cattle,  and  still  loss 
fitted  for  horses  or  the  cattle  of  those  who  are  settled  in 
the  oases,  and  are  thus  closely  confined  to  the  forelands 


or  rivers  and  in  most  cases  are  far  removed  from  the 
steppes. 

Prince  Messalski  describes  the  native  methods  of 
cultivation  and  irrigation,  and  continues: 

The  native  lucerne  would  seem  to  be  a  cattle  fodder 
that  cannot  be  replaced  in  countries  sc  dry  and  hot  as 
Turkestan  and  the  Transcaspian  province.  Parallel  ex- 
periments that  have  been  made  in  the  Merv  oases,  in  the 
Transcaspian  province,  in  sowing  French  and  native 
lucerne,  undor  widely  different  conditions  of  water  sup- 
ply, have  shown  that  the  native  lucerne,  particularly 
where  there  is  a  lack  of  water,  is  vastly  superior  to  the 
French  in  the  crops  it  yields,  and  that  it  is  able  to  grow 
satisfactorily  with  a  minimum  supply  of  water,  a  supply 
so  small  that  European  lucerno  would  perish  from 
drought.  This  peculiarity  of  the  native  lucerne  is  to  be 
explained  by  its  peculiar  formation.  It  possesses  a  very 
large  root  system,  and  its  leaves  are  covered  with  thick 
down;  this,  in  conjunction  with  a  deep-cut  orifice  on  the 
the  leaf,  enables  the  plant  on  the  one  hand  to  imbibe  the 
moisture  from  the  deeper  layers  of  the  soil,  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  exhale  it  in  very  small  quantity. 

Along  the  Volga  river,  at  the  dry  region  experi- 
ment stations  of  eastern  European  Russia,  I  found 
this  plant  doing  well,  and  when  I  got  to  the  desert 
and  semi-desert  regions  of  Tm-comania,  Bokhara  and 
the  Semiretchinsk  province  of  Russian  Turkestan,  all 
east  of  the  Caspian  sea,  I  made  careful  study  of  the 
plant.  Here  were  camels  by  the  thousands,  and 
clouds  of  dust  often  so  thick  that  a  wet  sponge  was 
found  essential  for  relative  comfort  in  breathing.  I 
was  so  pleased  with  what  was  seen  of  this  plant  that 
I  did  not  stop  until  fully  18,000  pounds  of  the  seed 
was  secured,  chiefly  from  the  cotton-growing  sec- 
tions among  the  Sarts  or  native  Mohammedans. 

Northerly  Limits  of  the  Plant. — The  main  rea- 
son lor  making  the  overland  journey  of  over  2000 
miles  (1300  by  wagon,  700  by  sleigh)  from  Tashkent, 
the  capital  of  Russian  Turkestan,  to  Omsk  in  Siberia, 
via  Kuldja  in  western  China,  was  to  trace  this  plant 
to  its  northern  limits,  which  was  found  to  be  near 
Kopal  in  Siberia  (Lat.  45D  10',  Long.  79°  east  of 
Greenwich).  Kuldja,  in  Sungaria,  western  China,  is 
in  Lat.  43°  50',  Long.  81°  20'  east,  and  was  the 
farthest  point  reached  in  my  journey  (about  half  way 
around  the  globe).  Seed  was  secured  from  eight  dif- 
ferent sources,  but  of  course  only  small  lots  could  be 
obtained  from  the  places  visited  in  the  overland  jour- 
ney. The  interesting,  and  to  us  the  most  surprising 
facts,  is  that  the  alfalfa  which  proved  so  hardy  at 
Brookings  was  from  the  cotton  section  of  Turkestan; 
so  the  plant  stands  cold  as  well  as  drought.  This  in- 
dicates that  in  this  plant  we  have  an  alfalfa  that  will 
be  hardy  to  our  northern  borders  and  probably  north 
into  Canada. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  writer  that  the  rough  jour- 
ney in  Asia,  in  which  the  shadow  of  the  death  angel's 
wings  fell  upon  him  more  than  once  or  twice,  has  ap- 
parently resulted  in  giving  to  the  Northwest,  as  well 
as  the  Southwest,  the  hardy  forage  plant  desired  by 
Secretary  Wilson. 

It  will  be  well  to  note  that  I  have  no  seed  of  Turke- 
stan alfalfa  to  sell  or  give  away.  All  the  seed  was 
distributed  from  Washington,  and  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  takes  care  of  all  applications. 
To  those  who  lost  their  alfalfa  fields  last  winter  it 
will  be  good  news  that  there  is  in  existence  an  alfalfa 
hardier  than  the  one  cultivated  in  America,  which 
was  brought  over  by  the  Spaniards.  The  original 
home  of  the  alfalfa  from  Spain,  in  southern  Europe 
and  Asia,  appears  to  have  been  warmer  and  moister 
than  that  of  this  new  introduction.  The  word  alfalfa 
s  Spanish  and  is  derived  from  the  Arabic. 
,  N.  E.  Hansen. 

Agricultural  College,  Brookings,  South  Dakota. 


The  Celery  Crop. 

We  have  frequently  alluded  to  celery  growing  on 
the  peat  lands  of  Orange  county.  In  this  section  the 
industry,  according  to  the  Fruit  World,  has  grown 
from  sixty  acres  planted  in  1892  to  800  planted  this 
year,  and  as  the  land  produces  a  carload  to  the  acre, 
the  output  of  the  crop  will  amount  to  800  cars,  valued 
at -about  $120,000  to  the  growers  in  the  field.  The 
vegetable  never  reached  a  better  form  than  it  has 
this  year.  There  is  now  being  sent  out  an  average  of 
nine  carloads  per  day,  and  this  is  reaching  all  impor- 
tant markets  in  the  country. 

Celery  growers  receive  from  $100  to  $175  per  acre 
for  their  crops  in  the  ground,  a  profitable  harvest, 
which  has  forced  the  value  of  the  land  up  to  from 
$300  to  $500  per  acre.  The  land  is  principally  owned 
by  men  who  own  fruit  ranches  about  neighboring 
towns,  and  who  go  to  the  peat  lands  in  the  fall  for  the 
short  time  required  to  grow  flic  crop.  During  most 
of  the  year  the  peat  lands  are  well  nigh  uninhabit- 
able on  account  of  their  boggy  nature,  being  swampy 
in  flic  driest  summers. 

During  the  celery  season  the  scene  presented  is  a 
novel  one.  The  horses  are  required  to  wear  great 
shoes,  after  the  principle  of  snowshoes,  to  prevent 
their  sinking  in  the  boggy  kind.  There  were  ti, 0011, DDI) 
celery  plants  set  out  this  year,  and  in  the  planting 
season  men,  women  and  children  are  employed. 

The  peat  lands  arc  six  miles  square,  there  being 
1500  acres  on  which  celery  can  be  grown,  the  indus- 


try having  now  attained  over  half  of  its  possin 
on  the  peat  lands,  while  the  growing  demand  foi 
vegetable  for  winter  consumption  indicates  that  the 
maximum  production  will  soon  be  reached. 

The  distribution  of  the  crop  is  effected  through  a 
half  dozen  large  firms,  mostly  engaged  in  the  fruit 
trade,  who  buy  the  crop  in  the  field,  harvest  it  them- 
selves, and  ship  in  compliance  with  market  demands. 

The  peat  lands  are  especially  adapted  to  celery 
growing,  because  of  their  matchless  fertility.  For 
unknown  ages  the  decomposed  vegetation  has  been 
accumulating  in  the  bog,  until  they  have  made  a 
deposit  of  pure  vegetable  mould  dozens  of  feet  in 
depth. 

After  the  little  plants  are  set  out  the  earth  is  kept 
banked  up  against  them  during  growth,  to  promote 
the  tender  characteristic  and  preserve  the  whiteness 
which  combine  to  make  the  plant  the  succulent  food 
so  highly  cherished.  The  harvesting  is  done  with  a 
cutter  especially  designed  to  sever  the  plant  from 
roots,  and  it  is  then  plucked  by  hand,  and  it  is 
trimmed  and  placed  in  crates  in  the  field. 

That  it  would  be  possible  to  grow  more  than  one 
crop  on  the  ground  each  year  is  certain,  but  freight 
rates  to  the  East  prove  a  barrier  to  shipments,  as 
of  most  vegetables,  except  when  the  market  is  at 
the  highest  point,  thus  limiting  shipments  to  the 
winter  months,  beginning  in  time  to  meet  the  Thanks- 
giving trade. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


A  Time  and  a  Place  for  All  Things. 

To  the  Editor:  — I  was  much  pleased  with  the 
very  interesting  article  that  was  written  by  Miss 
Annie  Eliza  Bates  of  Santa  Barbara,  which  appeared 
in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  October  7,  1899.  It 
shows  what  can  be  done  in  the  same  line  by  other 
young  girls  in  California,  provided  they  have  the  push, 
pluck  and  perseverance  that  she  evidently  has.  I 
know  something  about  the  climate  of  Santa  Barbara, 
as  I  lived  near  there  from  September,  1868,  until 
October,  1870,  and  carried  on  the  dairy  business. 

Difference  in  Climate,  Etc. — Now,  there  is  a 
wonderful  difference  in  the  climate  between  Santa 
Barbara  and  this  part  of  the  country.  I  have  often 
told  my  family  and  friends  that  a  person  could  have 
green  peas,  asparagus,  as  well  as  other  early  vege- 
tables in  Arizona  for  their  Thanksgiving  and  Christ- 
mas dinners,  and  by  coming  north  very  gradually 
could  feast  on  the  same  every  week,  and  finally  eat 
their  last  mess  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the 
State  late  in  the  fall.  The  fact  is,  in  my  opinion, 
there  is  a  greater  diversity  of  climate  in  California 
than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  owing,  in  a 
great  measure,  no  doubt,  to  its  great  length  from 
north  to  south,  over  700  miles,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
as  well  as  to  the  mountainous  character  of  the  coun- 
try, more  especially  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State. 

Time  of  planting  in  Santa  Barbara:  Miss  Bates,  for 
instance,  planted  her  first  beans  October  13th,  first 
peas  the  14th,  and  potatoes  the  15th,  and  planted 
Mammoth  sweet  corn  January  27th. 

Time  of  planting  here:  After  a  practical  experi- 
ence of  seventeen  years  in  raising  vegetables  on  my 
rich  bottom  land,  I  find  that  the  latter  part  of  January 
and  the  first  part  of  February,  in  ordinary  seasons,  is 
the  best  time  to  plant  peas  of  different  varieties;  but 
for  a  succession,  they  can  be  planted  at  short  in- 
teravls,  especially  the  dwarf  varieties,  up  to  the  1st 
of  April.  Some  Italian  gardeners  near  me  planted 
half  an  acre  or  more  of  Yorkshire  Hero  peas  last  sea- 
son on  the  24th,  of  December.  I  told  them  it  was  alto- 
gether too  early  for  their  ground,  although  it  was 
much  lighter  and  dryer  soil  than  mine,  and  that  I 
would  not  plant  my  peas  until  the  first  week  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  I  thought  I  would  have  as  early  peas  as 
they  would  and  a  much  larger  crop  for  the  amount  of 
land  planted.  The  result  was  as  I  anticipated.  All 
of  their  vines  were  very  badly  frozen  several  times, 
when  the  temperature  for  a  few  nights  was  20°,  21°, 
and  22°,  and  very  many  nights  afterwards  28°,  29°  and 
30°.  I  do  not  think  they  gathered  more  peas  from 
their  half  acre  or  more  than  I  did  from  one-eighth  of 
an  acre.  However,  friends  of  mine  who  live  but  a 
very  short  distance  from  me  on  the  hillsides,  ajid 
some  of  them  not  over  60  or  80  feet  above  the  valley 
land,  have  good  success  in  ordinary  seasons  in  raising 
peas  planted  early  in  the  fall,  or  as  soon  as  the  ground 
gets  a  good  thorough  soaking.  Their  soil  is  very 
much  lighter  than  the  valley  land,  and  many  places 
quite  gravelly  and  shallow,  and,  being  on  the  hillside, 
admits  of  natural,  thorough  drainage,  while  the  valley 
land  does  not.  My  well  is  situated  on  the  highest 
land  on  my  place,  the  water  in  it  to-day,  January  4th, 
is.  only  30  inches  from  the  surface,  and  even  less  on 
many  portions  of  the' land,  and  it  consequently  keeps 
cold  and  wet  in  such  a  season  as  this  until  late 
in  the  spring.  It  is  therefore  best  to  wait  until  the 
ground  gets  just  in  the  right  condition  to  work  be- 
fore planting  seeds  of  any  kind  for,  in  my  judgment, 
vegetables  of  any  kind,  as  well  as  fruit  trees,  don't  like 
"wet  feet."  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  approve  of 
raised  beds,  made  light  and  friable  with  very  fine; 
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horse  manure,  leaf  mould,  sand,  etc.  They  can  be 
worked  to  good  advantage  a  few  days  after  a  heavy 
rain,  and  two  or  three  crops  can  be  raised  on  them  in 
one  season  without  irrigation. 

Best  Kind  of  Peas.  —  In  answer  to  those  who  wish 
to  know  what  variety  of  peas  T  consider  the  best, 
allow  me  to  say.  if  T  was  obliged  to  be  confined  to 
two  varieties  only.  1  would  choose.  Nott's  Excelsior, 
and  Carter's  Stratagem.  The  first  named  is  a  dwarf 
variety  and  will  bear  liberal  manuring;  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent early  pea  as  well  as  very  prolific.  Carter's 
Stratagem  is  what  I  call  a  half  dwarf,  bears  fine 
large,  long  pods,  and  plenty  of  them,  well  filled  with 
large  wrinkled  peas  of  superior  quality. 

Instead  of  planting  beans  October  13th,  potatoes  the 
15th,  and  sweet  corn  January  27th,  as  it  seems  Miss 
Bates  did  with  good  success,  I  am  obliged  to  delay  the 
planting  of  beans  and  corn  until  the  last  week  in  April, 
or  up  to  May  10th,  and  even  then  they  sometimes  get 
frosted  a  little.  Potatoes  can  generally  be  planted  in 
February  and  March. 

Location. — It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  that 
location  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  one's  success  in 
raising  vegetables,  fruit,  etc.  Any  one  who  is  the  least 
observing  will  learn  sooner  or  later,  by  dear-bought 
experience  perhaps,  just  how,  when  and  where  to 
cultivate  their  land  in  order  to  secure  good  crops  of 
grain,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.  We  have  had  here  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  up  to  this  date  over  26  inches 
of  rain,  and  most  of  the  farmers  in  the  valley  have 
been  unable  to  put  in  but  very  little  grain,  while  in 
the  foothills  surrounding  us  planting  and  seeding  can 
be  carried  on  soon  after  a  heavy  rain. 

Calistoga,  Cal.,  January  4.  Ira  W.  Adams. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Weeds  vs.  Fertility. 

To  Til e  Editor: — The  question  of  fertilizing  our 
orchards  is  coming  to  be  of  such  importance  that  to 
know  just  how  much  benefit  can  be  derived  by  plow- 
ing in  the  weeds  is  of  great  interest  to  every 
orchardist.  Many  seem  to  think  that  weeds  take  not 
only  their  sustenance  from  the  soil,  but  also  take 
from  the  soil  the  water  that  would  remain  in  the  soil 
and  benefit  the  trees,  had  not  the  weeds  taken  it. 

While  this  may  be  true  in  theory,  can  it  be  proven 
by  practical  demonstration?  The  soil  in  many  or- 
orrhards,  by  cultivating  in  the  winter  while  wet,  and 
all  vegetation  kept  from  growing,  has  got  into  a  life- 
less condition,  and  has  to  be  worked  while  wet  or  else 
it  can  not  be  worked  at  all.  This  condition  of  things 
must  be  alleviated  or  else  many  orchards  will  ulti- 
mately be  ruined. 

Nature  has  in  this  valley  furnished  a  remedy  which 
if  properly  used  would  in  great  measure  prevent  the 
impoverishment  of  the  soil  and  assist  in  restoring  it 
to  its  original  fertility,  but  the  average  orchardist 
has  persistently  refused  to  allow  the  weeds  and  burr 
clover  tu  grow,  although  (like  truth,  that,  crushed  to 
earth,  will  rise  again)  they  have  persisted,  after  being 
bruised  and  crushed,  in  sending  out  more  shoots,  as 
much  as  to  say  to  the  orchardist.  "  If  you  will  only 
let  us,  we  will  infuse  into  your  soil  new  energy  and 
life  ;  will  cause  your  trees  to  grow  with  such  strength 
as  to  give  you  abundance  of  crops,  and  a  well-filled 
pocketbook." 

Benefits  of  Winter  Weed  Growth.  —  We  will 
leave  out  chemical  analysis  of  weeds  and  clover  and 
consider  what  effect  they  have  upon  the  soil  in  the 
light  of  practise  and  observation  : 

1.  We  find  they  fill  the  soil  with  fibrous  roots. 
When  these  roots  decay  each  one  of  them  leaves  a 
little  cavity,  into  which  air  and  water  can  penetrate, 
and  thus  greatly  help  in  pulverizing  the  soil.  When 
the  tops  are  turned  into  the  bottom  of  the  furrow 
they  keep  the  soil  loose  and  open,  enabling  the  air 
and  heat  to  permeate  the  soil,  and  by  permeation 
give  heat  and  moisture. 

2.  Do  weeds  draw  from  the  soil  more  fertility  than 
they  give  it?  I  will  ask  .  Did  any  one  ever  know  of 
land  that  had  been  abandoned  to  weeds  a  number  of 
years  lose  any  of  its  fertility?  On  the  contrary,  did 
it  not  grow  richer  in  plant  food?  If  weeds  growing 
and  ripening  seed  upon  land  year  after  year,  with  no 
cultivation,  do  not  exhaust  the  soil,  why  should  they 
exhaust  the  soil  in  our  orchards  when  plowed  in  be- 
fore ripening? 

3.  Do  weeds  draw  more  moisture  from  the  soil  than 
they  add  to  it?  Last  year  and  the  year  before  I 
thought  I  would  make  a  test  for  my  own  satisfaction. 
Both  being  dry  winters,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  digging 
to  the  dry  dirt.  I  dug  down  where  the  ground  had 
been  kept  bare  of  weeds  by  cultivation,  and  in  an- 
other place  where  the  weeds  were  at  least  18  inches 
high  and  as  thick  as  well  could  be.  The  soil  where 
the  weeds  were  was  wet  down  fully  3  inches  deeper 
than  where  there  were  no  weeds.  I  made  similar 
tests  at  different  times  and  places  during  the  two 
winters,  with  like  results  every  time. 

How  Weeds  Capture  Moisture.— A  little  reason- 
ing, I  think,  will  explain  this.  During  the  time  the 
weeds  are  growing  we  have  heavy  dews  and  fogs. 
We  find  in  the  morning  water  dropping  from  the 


trees  and  weeds  ;  underneath  them  the  ground  is  wet, 
and  often  will  remain  wet  a  few  days,  while  where 
there  are  no  trees  or  weeds  there  is  scarcely  any 
moisture  from  dew  or  fog,  and  what  little  there  is  is 
soon  evaporated  by  wind  or  sun. 

Thus  the  weeds  not  only  take  the  moisture  from 
the  atmosphere  and  convey  it  to  the  ground,  but  also 
protect  it  from  evaporation,  thereby  adding  much 
more  moisture  to  the  soil  than  they  take  from  it. 
Where  there  are  heavy  crops  of  weeds  the  ground 
remains  wet  later  in  the  season,  necessitating  later 
plowing.    It  will  also  be  longer  drying  out. 

To  get  the  best  results,  weeds  should  be  allowed  to 
grow  until  late  in  the  season,  and  plowed  under  be- 
fore they  are  too  near  ripe.  What  would  be  meat  to 
the  orchard  in  winter  and  spring  would  be  poison  in 
summer.  E.  Welch. 

Berryessa,  Santa  Clara  Co. 

[This  is  a  very  excellent  statement  of  a  very  im- 
portant matter ;  but  note  particularly  the  last  para- 
graph. Do  not  allow  the  weeds  to  grow  too  late.  If 
allowed  to  remain  too  long  they  pump  out  the  moist- 
ure at  a  frightful  rate  and  make  it  impossible  to  get 
the  soil  into  good  moisture-conserving  condition  by 
summer  cultivation. — Ed.] 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


The  Belgian  Hare. 

By  C.  C.  Chapman  of  Placentia,  at  the  University  Farmers' 
Club  Institute  at  Pasadena. 

The  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
proven  most  prolific  in  important  discoveries. 
Among  those  of  real  practical  worth  and  which 
we  believe  will  take  rank  along  with  the  lead- 
ing discoveries  of  an  economic  nature,  is  the  Belgian 
hare.  We  afhrm  that  the  utiliztaion  of  the  hare  for 
food  purposes  and  for  the  gratification  of  fanciers 
entitle  it  to  be  classed  with  those  splendid  discoveries 
which  make  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  people  liv- 
ing under  the  conditions  which  the  civilization  of  the 
age  has  brought  to  us. 

Value  of  the  Hare. — It  seems  that  in  the  very 
nature  of  God's  providential  care  over  the  destinies 
of  man,  provisions  for  his  welfare  are  made  as  they 
are  demanded  by  his  necessities,  and  as  he  comes  to 
a  point  where  he  can  utilize  and  enjoy  them.  This 
law  is  illustrated  by  many  of  our  recent  discoveries 
and  is  aptly  applied  to  the  Belgian  hare.  This  inter- 
esting little  animal  comes  to  supply  a  want  felt  by  thou- 
sands in  all  our  cities,  East  as  well  as  West.  Indeed 
we  may  justly  say  that  this  want  is  more  keenly  felt  in 
the  crowed  cities  east  of  the  Rockies  than  it  is  on  the 
coast,  and  we  believe  when  its  numerous  advantages 
over  any  other  domestic  animal  for  supplying  food 
under  the  conditions  named,  are  known,  the  demand 
for  it  in  that  section  will  be  much  greater  even  than 
it  has  been  here. 

An  animal  that  can  be  cared  for  in  small  space, 
is  cleanly,  easily  kept,  prolific  and  at  the  same  time 
a  producer  of  superior  table  food,  is  really  greatly 
demanded.  All  of  these  essential  requirements  are 
fully  met  by  the  Belgian  hare.  This  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  by  practical  tests  given  under  varied 
conditions. 

It  is  exceedingly  domestic  in  its  nature,  can  thrive 
in  close  confinement,  doing  well  in  small  boxes  in  back- 
yards, or  on  back  galleries;  in  fact,  any  place  that  is 
dry  and  free  from  draft.  These  seem  to  be  the  only 
conditions  necessary  to  its  welfare. 

Cleanliness. — We  are  bold  to  say  that  for  cleanli- 
ness there  is  no  domestic  animal  that  will  compare 
with  it.  It  is  instinctively  clean  in  all  its  habits.  It 
is  the  only  animal  we  are  acquainted  with  that  can  be 
kept  in  large  numbers  in  or  near  residences  without 
serious  objection.  The  hare  is  so  scrupulously  clean 
when  given  intelligent  care,  that  no  fault  can  be  found 
with  it  even  by  the  most  fastidious. 

Cheap  Production. — We  know  of  no  animal  that  is 
so  easily  and  cheaply  supplied  with  food  as  the  Belgian 
hare.  Its  demands  are  exceedingly  small,  nor  does 
it  require  attention  three  or  four  times  a  day,  as 
some  of  our  domestic  animals  do.  It  will  thrive  on 
garden  vegetables  or  hay  alone.  A  little  grain  may 
be  helpful,  but  not  absolutely  essential.  We  have 
known  when  a  large  number  were  kept  together  of 
their  consuming  on  an  average  less  than  2  cents 
worth  of  hay  per  month,  hay  costing  $!>  per  ton.  Our  j 
observation  has  been  that  most  beginners  overfeed 
their  stock  in  their  zeal  to  take  good  care  of  it.  Cer- 
tainly in  cities  where  hay  and  grain  are  generally 
high,  this  advantage  the  Belgian  hare  has  over  every 
other  domestic  animal  places  it  in  great  favor  with 
the  masses. 

As  a  meat  producer  the  Belgian  hare  stands  at 
the  very  head  of  all  domestic  animals,  not  only  in 
the  superb  quality  of  meat,  but  in  quantity  as  well. 
It  will  many  times  excel  in  the  latter  regard  any 
animal  that  can  be  kept  in  equal  space  or  at  no  greater 
expense.  Upon  this  solid  economic  basis  must  rest 
the  business  of  propagating  them. 

The  demand  for  cheap  and  wholesome  meat  is  an 
ever  increasing  one.  This  not  alone  applies  to  the 
large  cities,  but  to  every  village  and  hamlet  this  is  a 


paramount  question.  The  American  is  preeminently 
a  meat  eater  and  he  must  have  the  best.  The  deli- 
cate and  richly  flavored  meat  the  Belgian  hare  pro- 
duces is  pronounced  by  epicureans  as  superior  to  that 
produced  by  any  domestic  animal  or  fowl.  When 
given  proper  attention  we  unhesitatingly  say  that  no 
sweeter  or  more  palatable  meat  was  ever  served 
for  human  food. 

The  Belgian  hare  is  the  most  prolific  animal  that 
has  thus  far  been  domesticated.  In  this  respect  it 
is  a  marvel.  It  will  produce  its  young  every  sixty 
days,  and  on  an  average  of  from  eight  to  twelve  at  a 
time.  Fifty  per  year  is  a  conservative  estimate  of 
which  a  single  doe  may  produce.  Thus,  it  will  more 
than  make  up  in  number  for  its  small  size.  There  is, 
after  all,  no  little  advantage  in  its  being  small.  An 
ordinary  family  cannot  readily  care  for  the  meat  of  a 
large  animal,  but  the  hare  can  be  served  fresh,  the 
four  to  six  pounds  meeting  the  demands  of  the  aver- 
age family. 

The  Belgian  is  a  beautiful  little  fellow,  graceful  in 
its  habits  and  in  ever  way  a  most  interesting  animal 
to  care  for,  every  attention  being  reciprocated  by 
the  most  affectionate  notice.  It  is  so  docile  that  a 
child  may  handle  it  with  perfect  freedom. 

By-products  Also  Valuable. — Not  alone  is  the 
Belgian  desirable  for  its  meat  and  for  the  fancier, 
but  its  fur  and  skin  are  valuable. 

The  Belgian  hare  business  seems  especially  adapted 
for  the  employment  of  women.  To  many  it  has 
proven  more  remunerative  and  far  easier  than  many 
lines  of  work  usually  followed  by  women.  The  business 
also  offers  advanage  to  those  possessing  small  capital, 
as  it  requires  but  little  cash  to  get  started  and  by 
attention  only  a  short  time  will  pass  before  the  hutches 
will  be  well  filled. 

The  Belgian  hare  possesses  such  qualities  that  the 
fancier  may  grow  enthusiastic  over  it.  It  is  suscept- 
ible of  such  high  breeding,  reaching  perfection  in 
many  points,  that  any  one  who  is  at  all  interested  in 
animals,  will  be  attracted  by  it.  Its  graceful  shape, 
dainty  feet,  rich  color,  silken  fur.  beautiful  ticking, 
delicately  laced  ears,  all  are  points  which  delight  the 
heart  of  the  fancier. 

Will  it  Pay.  —  In  this  money  making  age  the  one 
paramount  question  propounded  with  reference  to 
any  enterprise,  is  "  Will  it  pay  ?  "  The  reader,  if  he 
has  not  already  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  bank  account  that  the  breeding  of  Belgian  hares 
as  a  business,  is  profitable,  has  undoubtedly  already 
made  this  pertinent  query. 

Without  attempting  any  exhaustive  argument  in 
the  affirmative  of  the  proposition,  we  believe,  that  if 
conducted  upon  business  principles  the  Belgian  hare 
industry  will  prove  profitable,  as  well  as  interesting. 
While  every  one  who  embarks  in  it  may  not  be  able 
to  show  gratifying  results,  to  say  nothing  of  making 
the  large  profits  that  some  breeders  have  made,  yet 
in  general,  we  believe,  considering  the  capital  re- 
quired, it  will  prove  a  lucrative  business. 

The  next  question  occurring  to  one  who  seriously 
contemplates  engaging  in  the  businesses,  "Will  it 
not  soon  be  overdone  ?  "  When  one  considers  the 
large  number  already  in  it,  this  is,  indeed,  a  natural 
question.  However,  we  believe  the  fear  is  unfounded. 
Certainly  there  is  no  immediate  danger.  This  is  a 
big  country,  and  its  demands  for  any  commodity  going 
into  general  consumption  are  simply  enormous.  It 
may  be  insisted,  however,  that  locally  it  will  be  over- 
I  done.  The  facts  thus  far  developed  disprove  this 
claim. 

Why  is  Los  Angeles  to-day  the  best  market  for 
Belgian  hares  in  the  United  States  or  even  in  the 
I  world  ?  Simply  because  a  larger  number  of  persons 
are  engaged  in  the  business  here  than  elsewhere. 
Why  is  the  business  going  to  spread  all  over  the 
country  ?  Because  it  is  being  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  people  everywhere  by  the  great  number 
engaged  in  the  industry  here.  Why  has  Los  Angeles 
more  fine  stock  that  can  be  found  elsewhere  the 
world  over  ?  Because  the  spirt  of  competition  here 
has  developed  a  degree  of  enterprise  among  the 
breeders,  so  that  champions  and  prize  winners  from 
all  section  have  been  brought  here.  Why  are  all 
other  sections  going  to  draw  on  Los  Angeles  for 
stock  ?  Because  so  many  are  engaged  in  the  business 
here  and  on  account  of  the  superb  quality  of  the 
stock. 

Buyers  are  not  confined  to  a  few  small  concerns 
when  they  come  here,  but  have  hundreds  of  rabbitries 
to  visit,  *  and  thousands  of  animals  to  select  from. 
The  greater  number  of  our  intelligent  people  who  go 
into  the  business  the  better  it  will  be  for  all.  Outside 
buyers  will  come  even  before  we  are  really  prepared 
for  them.  Indeed,  Chicago  parties  have  already  come 
to  Los  Angeles  to  stock  extensive  establishments  in 
that  city.  We  must  have  the  stock,  and  the  best  of 
it  for  them,  when  they  do  come. 

Importance  of  Good  Stock. — Those  who  embarked 
in  the  business  at  first  did  not  realize  the  importance 
of  having  high  scoring  pedigreed  stock.  From  close 
acquaintance  with  the  requirements  which  have  long 
prevailed  in  England,  and  the  real  merits  of  the  high- 
est types,  our  breeders  have  come  to  realize  that  the 
big  money  is  in  this  quality.  Some  time  has  there- 
fore been  lost  by  many  who  were  not  properly  in- 
formed at  the  beginning,  but  most  of  them  are  profit- 
ing by  this  experience,  and  the  best  strains  may  now 
be  found  in  all  our  leading  rabbitries- 
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ALAMEDA. 

Sugar  Beet  Contracts.— Li  vermore 
Herald,  Jan.  13:  R.  C.  Peach,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Alameda  Sugar  Company 
at  Pleasanton,  is  making  contracts  with 
the  beet  growers  for  the  coming  season. 
He  is  offering  the  usual  price  of  $4.50  per 
ton.  It  is  estimated  that  about  4000  acres 
will  be  planted  this  year. 

Sugar  Company  Farm. — E.  R.  Lilien- 
thal  has  six  ranches  between  Santa  Rita 
Junction  and  Pleasanton,  which  he  has 
consolidated  under  the  name  of  "  The  Ala- 
meda Sugar  Company  Farm."  Prepara- 
tions are  being  made  to  put  every  availa- 
ble foot  of  this  land  into  sugar  boets. 
Manager  Davis  has  140  men  employed  and 
he  will  double  the  number  as  soon  as  the 
weather  permits. 

BUTTE. 

Grain  Shipments.  —  Biggs  Argus, 
Jan.  5:  Following  is  a  statement  of  the 
shipments  of  grain  from  the  Farmers'  Co- 
operative Union  Warehouse  in  1899,  a 
total  of  5284  tons:  To  South  Vallejo,  69 
cars;  Sacramento,  67  cars;  Port  Costa,  53 
cars;  Stockton,  25  cars;  Petaluma,  8  cars; 
total,  222  cars.  To  Oroville  mill  and  local 
delivery,  370  tons;  in  warehouse,  Dec.  31, 
6450  tons. 

Orange  Shipments.— Oroville  Reg- 
ister, Jan.  11:  The  orange  shipments 
from  Palermo  up  to  date  have  been  fur- 
nished by  W.  J.  Grior.  The  quantity 
was  61,227  boxes  or  141 2  carloads,  or  had  the 
same  number  of  boxes  been  shipped  per 
car  as  was  shipped  last  year  the  number 
of  cars  would  have  been  152.  Last  year 
the  total  shipments  for  the  season 
amounted  to  188  carloads.  There  is  still 
considerable  fruit  on  the  treos. 

FRESNO. 

Auspicious  Season  for  Grain. — 
Sanger  Herald,  Jan.  13:  The  prosont  sea- 
son could  not  be  more  propitious  for  grain 
crops. 

Large  Turnips. — A  pair  of  mammoth 
English  turnips  are  on  exhibition  at  this 
office.  The  largest  one  tips  tho  scales  at 
!j\  pounds  and  measures  27  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, while  tho  smaller  one  weighs 
4ij  pounds.  They  were  grown  in  the  Kings 
River  bottom  by  J.  T.  Walton. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Orange  Returns. — Azusa  Pomo- 
tropic,  Jan.  11:  The  Azusa  Citrus  Asso- 
ciation paid  in  full  for  their  holiday  ship- 
ments on  last  Friday,  the  growers  receiv- 
ing $1.59  for  "fancys"  and  $1.40  for 
"choice,"  net.  It  is  statod  that  never  be- 
fore wore  returns  made  so  quickly. 

Annual  Meeting. — The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Duarte  Mutual  Irrigation  & 
Canal  Co.  was  held  Jan.  6th.  The  follow- 
ing directors  were  elected:  E.  H.  Boden, 
Capt.  W.  W.  Bacon,  Dr.  C.  A.  Brown, 
E.  D.  Northup,  A.  S.  Church.  The  di- 
rectors have  elected  the  following  officers: 
Pres.,  E.  H.  Bodon;  Sec'y,  E.  D.  Northup; 
member  on  San  Gabriel  River  Water  Co., 
E.  H.  Boden. 

Resolutions  at  Farmers'  Club. — 
Los  Angeles,  Jan.  5:  Tho  University 
Farmers'  Club  Convention  that  closed 
yesterday  at  Pasadena  passed  resolutions 
as  follows:  Favoring  national  aid  in  the 
construction  of  reservoirs  for  the  storage 
of  storm  water;  favoring  tho  calling  of  a 
State  convention  for  the  purpose  of  revis- 
ing the  Constitution  and  remodying  legis- 
lation which  now  taxes  the  growing  crops, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  ex- 
isting water  laws;  petitioning  Congress  to 
enact  a  quarantine  law  against  the  impor- 
tation of  infested  fruit;  recommending  the 
establishment  of  a  citrus  fruit  experiment 
station  in  southern  California  and  protest- 
ing against  the  arbitrary  action  of  the 
transportation  companies  with  regard  to 
the  routing  of  fruit  shipments. 

ORANGE. 

Celery  Shipments. — Dispatch  from 
Anaheim,  Jan.  11:  Celery  by  the  train- 
load  is  now  going  from  the  peatlands  daily. 
There  yet  remains  in  the  fields  800  cars  of 
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a  total  of  1500,  and  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  getting  enough  men  to  move  the  crop. 

Walnut  Crop.  —  Anaheim  Gazette, 
Jan.  11:  The  annual  report  of  Secretary 
Whidden  of  the  Santa  Ana  Valley  Walnut 
Growers'  Association  shows  that  $611  was 
the  actual  cost  of  handling  about  forty 
carloads  of  walnuts  at  the  packing  house — 
a  much  less  expense  than  had  been 
formerly  incurred  in  similar  work. 

Infected  Trees  Burned. — Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  Huntington  burned  a 
consignment  of  poach  trees  at  Fullerton. 
The  trees  had  been  imported  from  Ala- 
bama and  were  found  to  be  infected  with 
the  peach  tree  borer.  All  the  trees  in- 
fected were  burned.  The  packing  was 
also  burned,  and  the  boxes  in  which  the 
trees  wore  shipped  were  fumigated.  The 
trees  in  the  shipment  that  were  free  from 
the  borer  were  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
whaleoil  soap  heated  to  125°  F.  A  tank 
7  feet  long,  2  feet  wide  and  18  inches  deep 
was  constructed  for  immersing  the  trees. 

PLACER. 

Profitable  Investment. — Auburn 
Republican,  Jan.  12:  One  of  the  leading 
fruit  growers  of  tho  county  has  realized  on 
his  deciduous  fruits  in  net  proceeds  at  the 
rate  of  6%  on  an  investment  of  $400  an  acre. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Lemon  Prices. — San  Bornardino  Sun, 
Jan.  14:  The  Colton  Fruit  Exchange  is 
paying  its  members  J  cent  per  pound  for 
December  shipments  of  lemons. 

Farmers'  Club  Organized. — Ontario 
Record,  Jan.  3:  The  Farmers'  Club  of 
Ontario  has  been  organized  with  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows:  President, 
C.  E.  Harwood;  Vice-President,  L.  S. 
Dyar;  Secretary,  I.  S.  Watson;  Treasurer, 
W.  J.  Clark.  Tho  club  will  meet  monthly. 
The  question  of  constitution  and  by-laws 
was  left  to  a  committee  consisting  of  C.  E. 
Harwood,  I.  S.  Watson  and  E.  E.  Swan- 
ton.  A.  P.  Harwood,  Col.  F.  W.  Hart 
and  R.  C.  P.  Smith  constitute  tho  mem- 
bership committee. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Lemon  Yield. — Kscondido  Times,  Jan. 
11:  J.  W.  Clay  gives  us  tho  following  fig- 
ures relative  to  the  output  of  his  five-acre 
lemon  orchard:  From  February  1st  to 
December  10,  1889,  he  picked  73,20!) 
pounds  of  lemons  and  rocoivod  therefor 
$1180.48,  the  average  price  being  $1.61  J 
per  hundred  pounds.  His  trees  are  seven 
years  old. 

Grain  Prospects. — San  Diego  Union, 
Jan.  11:  In  every  valley  whore  grain  is  a 
prominent  crop  the  acreage  already  in  or 
ready  for  planting  is  much  larger  than  for 
many  years.  Thus  far  this  year  the  rains, 
though  not  up  to  the  average,  have  been 
well  timed  and  ample,  and  yesterday's 
visitation  seemed  all  that  was  needed  to 
insure  a  good  crop. 

Experience  with  Olives. —  Many 
persons  think  that  olives  do  not  need  as 
much  care  as  other  trees,  and  that  they 
can  be  planted  on  land  not  suited  to  other 
varieties  of  fruit.  No  greater  mistake  was 
made,  said  Warren  Kimball.  Olives  re- 
spond to  good  care;  and  if  the  trees  do  not 
bear  a  good  crop,  it  is  because  they  are 
not  given  proper  treatment.  It  is  true 
that  olives  do  not  need  so  much  water  as 
oranges  and  lemons,  but  they  do  need 
some,  and,  if  they  do  not  get  it,  the  crop 
will  likely  be  a  failure.  Mr.  Kimball  ad- 
vocates planting  olive  trees  in  the  best 
soil  that  can  be  found,  and  not  in  the  poor- 
est, if  a  grower  desires  to  make  a  success 
of  his  venture.  He  made  a  mistake  in 
setting  his  trees  too  close  together;  there 
should  be  only  45  to  the  acre,  whereas  he 
had  set  out  100.  The  foliage  is  dense  and 
does  not  permit  the  sunlight  to  strike  the 
lower  branches,  consequently  the  lower 
fruit  is  not  of  as  good  a  quality  as  that  in 
the  top  of  the  tree. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Wild  Flowers  in  Bloom. — Stockton 
Mail,  Jan.  11:  The  tables  of  Prof,  and 
Mrs.  D.  A.  Mobley  are  decorated  with 
buttercups  gathered  near  Clements.  But- 
tercups, poppies  and  other  wild  flowers 
are  in  bloom  in  many  sheltered  places, 
and  unless  severe  frosts  come  the  fields 
will  soon  be  decked  with  the  bright  hues 
of  spring.  In  many  yards  of  this  city  are 
evidences  of  the  remarkable  mildness  of 
the  present  winter.  A  number  of  banana 
trees  are  growing  with  all  their  tropical 
luxuriance,  and  in  many  places  the  wild 
grasses  along  the  sidewalks  have  begun  to 
bloom.  The  fruit  buds  on  the  trees  are 
beginning  to  start  and  growers  are  feeling 
nervous  lest  the  late  frost  may  do  serious 
damage  to  the  abnormally  early  buds. 

To  Test  the  Wide  -  Tire  Law.— 
Stockton  Mail,  Jan.  8  :  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  Commercial  Association  at 
Hanford  on  Saturday,  the  wide  tire  law 
and  its  relation  to  the  subject  of  good 
roads  was  considered,  and  a  committee  of 
three  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  tost  case 


that  a  debision  might  be  obtained  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law,  whose  pro- 
visions were  indorsed  by  the  Association. 

Large  Radish. — Mail,  Jan.  13:  T.  H. 
Blackman  exhibited  a  giant  radish  grown 
on  his  grounds.  It  is  of  the  ordinary  long 
scarlet  variety,  and  is  13£  inches  long  and 
measures  22  inches  around,  being  as  big  as 
a  good-sized  mangel-wurtzel.  It  had  been 
left  in  the  ground  since  last  spring,  but 
had  not  gone  to  seed. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 
Moving  Sheep.  —  San   Luis  Obispo 
Tribune:    The  sheep  men  have  left  this 
county  and  moved  their  sheep  over  into 
Kern  and  Tulare  counties. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Where  Water  is  not  Wasted.— 
San  Jose  Mercury,  Jan.  14:  We  have  had 
another  week  of  favorable  winter  weather. 
Some  rain  fell  and  evaporation  has  been 
very  slight,  so  the  ground  has  had  the  full 
benefit  of  all  the  moisture.  The  water  in 
the  creeks  holds  out  well,  as  all  the  ditches 
are  running  full,  and  irrigation  goes 
merrily  on  both  day  and  night. 

Freight  Shipments. — Mountain  View 
Register,  Jan.  12:  Tho  freight  shipments 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  during  December, 
1899,  from  Mountain  View  were:  Wine, 
1,007,500  pounds;  hay,  193,200;  garden 
seed,  22,700;  dried  fruit,  27,400;  miscella- 
neous, 33,900;  making  a  total  of  1,284,700 
pounds.  The  shipments  for  the  same 
month  last  year  amounted  to  740,600 
pounds,  making  an  increase  of  544,100 
pounds.  The  total  shipments  for  the 
year  1898  were  11,061,200  pounds  and  for 

1899  a  total  of  17,275,900  pounds— an  in- 
crease of  6,214,700  pounds,  or  over  56%. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Orchard  Sales.— Watsonville  Pajaro- 
nian,  Jan.  11:    Some  orchard  sales  for 

1900  have  been  made  since  the  opening  of 
the  year. 

Will  Plant  Lemons. — Chas.  Galletly 
has  bearing  lomon  trees,  and  tho  fruit  is 
large,  clean  and  of  excollont  flavor.  Mr. 
Galletly  sold  part  of  his  lemon  crop 
through  A.  L.  Bixby,  and  ho  is  so  well 
pleased  that  he  has  decided  to  plant  ten 
acres  to  lemon  trees.  It  looks  as  if  Pajaro 
valley  was  getting  ready  to  be  included  in 
tho  "citrus  belt." 

SHASTA. 
Good  Season  for  Stock.— Fall  River 
Tidings,  Jan.  5:  J.  P.  Eldridge,  one  of 
our  loading  cattle  raisers,  said  up  to  the 
present  time  he  has  fed  none  of  his  cattle 
except  a  few  calves,  and  remarked  that 
this  has  been  about  the  best  winter  on 
cattle  he  has  ever  experienced.  The  Oc- 
tober rains  started  the  grass,  and  the 
mild  weather  since  has  kept  it  growing, 
so  that  there  is  now  fine  feed  on  the 
ranges  and  stock  on  the  outside  is  doing 
bettor  than  that  which  is  being  fed. 

SOLANO. 
Orchard  Work. — Dixon  Tribune,  Jan. 
12:  Some  have  their  orchards  plowed  all 
one  way  and  ready  for  all  the  rains  that 
come,  while  others  have  not  yet  com- 
menced. Weeds  and  growth  of  all  kinds 
have  a  strong  start  and  will  be  hard  to 
turn  under.  This  renders  second  plowing 
difficult,  and  often  prevents  it  altogether. 

SONOMA. 
Farmers'  Insurance  Co.  —  Sonoma 
County  Farmer,  Jan.  12:  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Sonoma  County  Farmers' 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.  Secretary 
Harry  Geary  gave  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  work  of  the  directors  for  the  past 
year.  Only  one  policy  holder  withdrew 
from  the  company  during  1889.  The  net 
amount  of  property  insured  for  1898  still 
in  force  is  $127,328;  net  increase  for  1899, 
$46,862;  total  in  force  January  1,  1900, 
$174,190.  The  receipts  for  1899  were  $298; 
expenses,  $206.64;  balance  on  hand,  $91.36; 
surplus  from  1898,  $231.23;  total  on  hand 
December  30,  1899,  $322.59.  The  following 
directors  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  S.  T.  Coulter,  Santa  Rosa;  R.  G. 
Sutherland,  Bennett  Valley;  John  Strong, 
Bennett  Valley;  H.  Gregory,  Santa  Rosa; 
J.  H.  Oelijen,  Petaluma;  W.  H.  Harris, 
Fulton;  C.  T.  Bruggeman,  Bennett  Val- 
ley; Wm.  Evarts,  Penngrove;  John  See- 
man,  Alexander  Valley;  A.  E.  Burnham, 
Healdsburg;  Jas.  Moran,  Sebastopol. 


WlOO  Reward,  SIOO. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  Is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  In  all  Its  stages,  and 
that  Is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
ind  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

Address :     F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


SUTTER. 
Disposition  of  River  Seepage. — 
Marysville  Democrat,  Jan.  12:  Alonzo 
Graffis  believes  he  has  solved  the  seepage 
water  problem  which  has  caused  the 
farmers  in  his  section  much  annoyance. 
He  intends  to  install  a  pumping  plant  to 
force  the  seepage  water  back  into  tho 
river.  A  ditch  a  mile  long  and  several 
feet  in  depth  runs  parallel  with  and  quite 
a  distance  from  the  levee,  and  through  it 
the  seepage  water  flows  to  the  sump 
where  the  pump  is  to  work. 

STANISLAUS. 
Crop  Prospects.  —  Stockton  Mail, 
Jan.  9:  G.  G.  Grant  says  that  the  crops 
in  Stanislaus  county  are  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  The  grain  is  nearly  all  in,  and 
in  many  fields  it  is  6  or  8  inches  high  and 
of  a  very  rank  growth.  The  farmers  in 
that  county  are  jubilant  over  the  outlook 
and  are  certain  of  a  crop  if  they  are 
favored  with  the  usual  spring  rains. 

TULARE. 
Grain  Prospects.— Visalia  Delta,  Jan. 
11:  J.  M.  Hughes  says  that  grain  sowed 
in  December  is  up  and  growing  well.  The 
country  looks  lovely,  carpeted  in  grain  of 
velvety  green.  Prospects,  viewed  from 
the  conditions  that  prevail  at  present,  are 
highly  satisfactory.  The  last  rains  were 
timely,  and  the  precipitation  was  sufficient 
to  stop  plowing  for  late  grain.  In  the 
"  hog-wallows  "  the  water  does  not  soak 
very  readily.  Water  is  standing  in  the 
depressions,  and  as  the  soil  is  not  very 
pervious  it  will  have  a  bad  effect  on  the 
growing  grain.  The  soil  on  the  knolls, 
however,  dries  out  quickly.  Alfileria  is 
knee  kigh  on  the  plains,  and  the  lush  feed 
will  make  stock  fat.  All  in  all,  the  pros- 
pects are  good  all  over  the  country  for  a 
big  crop  of  whoat  and  the  acreage  is  large. 
YUBA. 

Heavy  Flour  Shipment.  —  Marys- 
ville, Jan.  12:  One  of  the  largest  ship- 
ments of  flour  in  the  history  of  tho  Buck- 
eye Mills  was  made  to-day,  a  special  train 
of  forty  cars  leaving  the  warehouse  of  the 
Sperry  Co.  The  shipment  is  for  the 
China  trade  and  consists  of  1250  tons.  At 
San  Francisco  the  flour  will  be  loaded  on 
the  steamer  Algoa. 


Rape,  25  Cents  a  Ton. 

Greatest  food  on  earth  for  sheep,  cattle  and 
swine.  Salzer's  catalog  tells  also  about  Million 
Dollar  Potato,  and  is  mailed  you  with  10  Farm 
Seed  Samples  for  10c.  postage.  John  A.  Salzer 
Seed  Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.  [F] 

One  of  the  Finest  Catalogues 
Ever  Published. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  seed  catalogues  ever 
issued  from  any  house  in  the  United  States  is 
just  now  being  distributed  among  the  friends  and 
patrons  of  the  great  seed  house  of  the  Cox  Seed 
Company  of  411-413-415  Sansome  street  of  this  city. 
These  people  are  among  the  largest  growers  and 
handlers  of  the  best  seeds  and  plants  in  the  West, 
and  growers  on  the  coast  are  giving  them  the 
preference  in  orders  over  the  Eastern  seedsmen. 
A  copy  of  the  new  catalogue  will  be  mailed  free  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  request,  addressed  to 
the  company's  headquarters  in  San  Francisco. 
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holds  a  responsible  position,  We  guarantee  to  prepare 
young  men  and  women  to  fill  the  highest  places  in  book- 
keeping if  they  are  anxious  to  advance  and  will  study 
Thousands  have  prospered  through 
our  unequal  ed  course  of 
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easy  terms.  Sent  free  to  those  who 
enroll  now,  a  complete  drawing 
v  '  outfit  worth  fill. 10,  or  other  pre- 
miums.   Mention  subjects  interested  in  when  writing  to 
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Disappointment. 


Life  at  best  is  but  a  struggle 

Wa«red  between  the  weak  and  strony: 
Disappointments  mark  OUT  progress, 

Bo  life's  journey  short  or  long. 

Oft  tho  fondest  hopes  of  ehildhood, 
Youth  or  manhood's  riper  years 

Vanish  like  the  evening  shadows, 
Leaving  heartaches,  sighs  and  tears. 

Wisdom,  wealth,  love's  fairest  object — 
Val'rous  deeds,  immortal  fame — 

Are  ideals  by  many  cherished; 

These  with  hope  the  mind  inflame. 

But  when  Time  unfolds  the  future, 

Objects  we  so  dearly  prized, 
Fairest  hopes  of  youth  and  manhood 

Are  so  oft  unrealized. 

What  is  then  this  brief  existence, 
But  at  best  a  game  of  chance  ? 

Life — tho  sum  of  disappointment; 
Man — the  sport  of  circumstance. 

Klmhur8t.  — J.  It.  Kuckstell. 


A  Change  of  Heart. 

The  minister's  old  horse  was  dead. 

The  Thorpe  children  made  this  an- 
nouncement to  the  family  when  they 
came  home  from  school  one  day. 

"  He  died  all  to  once,"  just  as  if  he 
had  been  thunderstruck,"  explained 
Johnny,  who  had  a  fondness  for  strong 
effects  in  conversation. 

''Just  my  luck.''  growled  Mr.  Thorpe. 
'.'  I'll  have  to  trot  out  another  for  him. 
Catch  me  ever  saying  again  that  I'll 
keep  the  minister  in  horses  !  " 

"I  don't  think  you  have  been  to  a 
great  deal  of  expense  in  that  way  so 
far."  said  Mrs.  Thorpe.  "  I'm  glad  the 
poor  old  animal  is  dead.  "I've  felt 
ashamed  every  Sunday  when  the  min- 
ister drove  up  to  the  church  with  the 
old  scarecrow.  And  I'm  sure  it  was  a 
cross  to  him  to  drive  the  poor  old  thing, 
all  spavins  and  ringbones  and  stiff 
joints.  Honestly,  I  don't  believe  he 
will  thank  you  for  another  horse  if  you 
are  not  more  generous  than  when  you 
gave  him  that  one." 

"I'd  like  to  know  what  kind  of  a 
horse  you  would  have  me  give  him  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Thorpe,  angrily.  "One  of 
my  best  ones,  1  suppose.  A  minister 
ought  to  be  thankful  for  almost  any 
kind  of  a  horse.  But  that  is  always  the 
way  in  this  neighborhood.  Do  a  man  a 
kindness  and  you  don't  get  any  credit 
for  it.  Just  as  soon  as  T  let  the  minister 
have  that  horse  folks  began  to  wonder 
what  price  I  put  on  it,  audit  was  hinted 
that  I  cheated  the  poor  man,  and  all 
such  stuff.  I  wish  folks  would  mind 
their  own  business,"  and  Mr.  Thorpe- 
got  up  from  the  table  with  a  wrathful 
expression  of  countenance. 

"  I  heard  Mr.  Green  say  it  was  money 
in  your  pocket  to  let  the  minister  have 
the  horse  that  is  dead,"  piped  up 
Johnny.  "  He  said  he  would  have  been 
an  expense  to  you  and  he  would  have 
died  on  your  hands;  but  by  crowding 
him  off  onto  the  minister  you  made  him 
pay  most  all  your  share  of  the  minister's 
salary." 

"  You  tell  Mr.  Green  I'd  thank  him  to 

jT^  ET  Macbeth's  "pearl  top" 
^""^  and  "  pearl  glass  "  lamp- 
chimneys  ;  they  are  made  of 
tough  glass,  tough  against 
heat ;  they  do  not  break  in 
use  ;  they  do  from  accident. 

They  are  clear,  transparent, 
not  misty.  Look  at  your 
chimney.  How  much  of  the 
light  is  lost  in  the  fog  ? 

Be  willing  to  pay  a  little 
more. 

Our  "  Index"  describes  nit  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 


Address 


Macblth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


mind  his  own  business,"  cried  Mr. 
Thorpe.  "  I  don't  ask  any  odds  of  him. 
He  needn't  go  to  poking  his  nose  into 
my  affairs,  and  you  say  1  said  so." 

"  Don't  you  do  any  such  thing.  Johnny 
Thorpe,"  cried  his  mother,  "i  should 
think  you'd  be  ashamed  of  yourself, 
Silas,  to  put  such  ideas  into  the  boy's 
head.  Maybe  it  was  not  any  of  Mr. 
Green's  business  in  a  way,  but  in  an- 
other way  it  was.  It's  everybody's 
business  when  a  man  is  imposed  upon 
because  he  lets  his  good  nature  get  the 
upper  hand  of  his  good  sense.  You 
know  you  did  impose  on  the  minister  by 
getting  him  to  take  that  old  horse,  but 
you  knew  he  would  not  say  anything 
against  it  because  he  is  so  peaceable. 
I  would  have  respected  him  a  good  deal 
more  if  he  had.  Ministers  ought  to 
stand  up  for  themselves  the  same  as 
other  men." 

"  I'd  like  to  know  how  many  times 
I  have  heard  you  go  over  that  story," 
said  her  husband.  "You  have  it  so 
that  you  can  spin  it  off  like  a  parrot. 
Keep  on  if  it  does  you  any  good.  It 
don't  hurt  me." 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  does,"  answered 
Mrs.  Thorpe,  "but  it  ought  to,  for  it  is 
the  truth,  and  it  ought  to  hurt  any 
man's  conscience  to  have  such  things 
said  about  him  and  know  they  are  so." 

From  this  it  will  be  inferred  that  a 
good  deal  had  been  said  in  the  Thorpe 
family  about  the  transaction  with  the 
minister.  Mrs.  Thorpe  had  always  re- 
sented it.  and  had  not  hesitated  to  say 
so.  Mr.  Thorpe  had  "got  mad"  a 
good  many  times  over  it,  and  it  seemed 
that  "  the  end  was  not  yet." 

Tho  next  afternoon  Mr.  Thorpe  was 
at  work  in  the  loft  over  the  stable, 
braiding  up  seed-corn  to  hang  away  out 
of  the  reach  of  mice  in  winter.  The 
two  hired  men  were  at  work  below,  oil- 
ing harnesses.  They  were  not  aware  of 
his  being  in  the  loft  above.  Presently 
one  of  them  said: 

' '  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Thorpe  will  work 
off  the  old  gray  horse  on  the  minister  ? 
The  old  pelter  ain't  worth  five  dollars, 
but  he  will  get  the  minister  to  take  him 
and  allow  fifty  for  him.  It's  a  down- 
right shame  to  impose  on  the  poor  man 
so.  I  was  glad  to  hear  Mrs.  Thorpe  go 
for  him  so  about  it  yesterday.  She  told 
him  the  truth,  and  he  knew  it.  That's 
why  he  got  so  mad.'' 

'•  I  don't  believe  he  will  make  the 
thing  work  this  time,"  responded  the 
other.  ' '  I  heard  some  of  the  neighbors 
talking  about  it  last  night,  and  I  rather 
think  they  will  circulate  a  subscription 
paper  and  raise  enough  money  to  buy 
the  minister  a  decent  horse.  If  they 
do,  I'll  give  a  dollar." 

"And  I'll  give  another.  It  looks 
mighty  small  for  a  man  of  Mr.  Thorpe's 
means  to  treat  a  poor  man  so,  and  it 
seems  all  the  meaner  because  the  man 
happens  to  be  a  minister.  I  ain't  re- 
ligious, but  I  respect  ministers,  and  I 
wouldn't  try  to  get  the  start  of  them 
just  because  I  thought  I  could.  I  have 
heard  folks  blame  the  minister  for  let- 
ting Mr.  Thorpe  impose  on  him,  but 
when  I  was  up  to  Uncle  Zeph  Breed's 
the  old  man  told  me  that  he  talked  to 
the  minister  about  it,  and  he  said  he 
took  the  horse  because  he  thought  Mr. 
Thorpe  would  be  mad  if  he  didn't  and 
stay  away  from  church,  and  he  did  not 
want  him  to  do  that,  for  he  wanted  to 
do  him  good,  if  he  could,  and  he  couldn't 
do  it  unless  he  could  get  him  to  come 
out  and  hear  him  preach.  So  you  see 
how  it  was." 

1 '  I  believe  the  soul  of  a  man  mean 
enough  to  do  such  a  thing  is  not  worth 
saving."  said  the  other.  "Mr.  Thorpe 
is  all  right  to  work  for.  I  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  him  in  that  way,  but  when 
it  enmes  to  driving  sharp  bargains  he's 
a  mighty  mean  man.  I  wish  he  knew 
what  his  neighbors  say  about  him." 

"  I  just  hope  the  subscription  will  be 
;i  success."  s;iiil  the  other.  "  Won't  lie 
be  angry  if  they  get  a  good  horse  for 
the  minister  and  don't  let  him  know 
about  it  ?  " 

I  think  the  ears  of  the  man  in  the 
loft  who  listened  to  this  conversation 
burned.  His  face  would  have  been  a 
study  for  anyone  liking  to  read  a  man's 
thoughts  by  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance. He  looked  terribly  angry, 
and  then  foolish,  and  once  the  idea 
came  to  him  that  if  anyone  could  see 
him  they  would  think  that  he  looked 


like  a  "  a  dog  who  was  caught  stealing 
sheep."  He  felt  that  way.  It  was  not 
pleasant  to  hear  his  faults  and  failings 
discussed  so  frankly,  and  not  be  able  to 
speak  in  self-defense. 

Mr.  Thorpe  admitted  to  himself  that 
the  men  told  the  truth.  He  knew  what 
his  neighbors  thought  of  his  tricky 
w  ays  at  bargain  making,  but  he  saw  fit 
to  ignore  such  opinions.  It  was  none  of 
their  business.  As  he  listened  to  the 
conversation  below,  and  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  truth  in  a  good  deal 
that  was  said,  it  began  to  be  clear  to 
him  that  no  man  can  afford  to  behave 
himself  in  such  a  manner  that  "every- 
body gets  down  on  him  "  as  he  ex- 
pressed it.  The  good  opinion  of  one's 
neighbors  is  worth  having,  after  all. 
As  for  the  minister,  he  began  to  feel 
ashamed  of  having  treated  him  as  he 
had.  "  I  did  work  the  old  horse  off  on 
him.  I  would  not  have  tried  it  with 
anyone  else.  He  let  me  do  it  because 
he  thought  it  might  be  the  means  of  do- 
ing me  some  good.  I  am  a  little 
ashamed  of  taking  advantage  of  him. 
And  they  will  try  to  get  the  start  of 
me  by  getting  the  minister  a  good 
horse,  will  they  ?  I  wonder  if  I  cannot 
outwit  them  ? 

Mr.  Thorpe  thought  the  matter  over 
for  a  long  time.  A  plan  came  to  him, 
but  he  could  not  accept  it,  at  first. 
The  more  he  thought  about  it,  the  more 
favorable  was  his  opinion  of  it. 

"  I  hate  to  do  it,  but  I  will."  he  said. 
And  that  settled  it.  When  Mr.  Thorpe 
made  up  his  mind  to  do  a  thing,  it  was 
as  good  as  done. 

The  hired  men  had  finished  their  work- 
in  the  stable,  and  gone  about  other 
business.  He  went  downstairs,  and 
looked  his  horses  over.  There  were 
five  or  six  very  good  ones  there.  Out- 
side, in  the  barnyard,  was  the  "old 
pelter  "  the  hired  men  had  spoken  of  as 
the  probable  successor  to  the  horse 
that  had  just  died  on  the  minister's 
hands.  Mr.  Thorpe  had  to  admit  to 
himself  that  the  temptation  to  get  rid 
of  this  horse  was  strong,  but  he  felt 
that  he  was  stronger,  since  his  mind 
was  made  up  to  ' '  do  the  fair  thing  by 
the  minister,"  and  after  some  delibera- 
tion he  put  a  halter  on  the  gray  horse 
who  had  the  reputation  of  being  "an 
all-around  good  animal,"  and  led  him 
out  of  the  stable.  No  one  saw  him.  He 
was  glad  of  that. 

The  minister  lived  in  a  little  house 
over  the  hill.  He  was  at  work  in  the 
garden,  when  he  saw  Mr.  Thorpe  com- 
ing down  the  hill,  leading  a  horse.  His 
wife,  who  was  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow, saw  him,  too,  and  came  running 
to  the  door. 

"  Henry,  that  man's  coming  with  an- 
other horse,"  she  said.  "  If  it's  one 
like  the  last  one,  don't  take  it.  Tell 
him  you  won't  be  imposed  on  again. 
Because  you're  a  minister  I  don't  be- 
lieve you  ought  to  put  up  with  such 
treatment.  If  you  don't  like  to  tell  him 
so,  let  me  do  it.    I'm  not  afraid  to." 

"We'll  wait  and  find  out  what  he  is 
after,"  said  the  minister.  "This  horse 
is  one  of  his  good  ones,  so  it  isn't  likely 
he  is  bringing  it  to  take  the  place  of 
the  old  one,  unless  he  expects  to  sell  it 
to  me  at  a  good,  round  price." 
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"  Hello  !"  sang  out  Mr.  Thorpe,  as 
he  came  up  to  the  gate.  "  Been  having 
a  streak  of  hard  luck,  I  heard." 

"Well,  perhaps."  responded  the  min- 
ister. "  I'm  not  so  sure  about  it, 
though.  Anyway,  the  old  horse  is 
dead." 

"  So  I  heard."  said  Mr.  Thorpe.  "  I 
reckoned  you  would  be  needing  one 
almost  every  day  now,  so  I've  brought 
you  over  another.  How  do  you  think 
you'd  like  this  one  ?  " 

"  I'd  like  him  well  enough,"  answered 
the  minister,  looking  the  animal  over 
admiringly.  "-  But  it  does  not  happen 
to  be  a  question  of  what  I  like,  but 
what  I  can  afford." 

''Well,  if  I  turned  him  over  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old  one,  without  extra 
charge,  you  could  afford  him,  couldn't 
you  ?  asked  Mr.  Thorpe,  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye. 

"  But  you  couldn't  afford  to  do  that," 
said  the  minister,  feeling  sure  that  Mr. 
Thorpe  was  trying  to  get  some  kind  of 
joke  at  his  expense. 

'.'  That's  my  lookout,''  responded  Mr. 
Thorpe,  '"lithe  horse  suits  you,  you 
are  welcome  to  him.  To  tell  the  truth, 
I  have  not  felt  quite  right  about  the 
bargain  we  made  on  the  other  horse, 
but  I  guess  this  will  even  things  up." 

The  minister  was  speechless  with  as- 
tonishment for  some  moments.  But  at 
last  he  got  control  of  his  tongue. 

"  Oh,  don't  take  the  trouble  to  thank 
me,"  said  Mr.  Thorpe.  "'It's  just  a 
Batter  of  business." 

And  with  that  he  turned  and  walked 


Scrofula  and 


People  tainted  with  scrof- 
ula very  often  develop  con- 
sumption. Anemia,  running 
of  the  ear,  scaly  eruptions, 
imperfect  digestion,  and 
enlargement  and  breaking 
down  of  the  glands  of  the 
neck,  are  some  of  the  more 
prominent  of  scrofula  symp- 
toms—are forerunners  of  con- 
sumption. These  conditions 
can  be  arrested,  consumption 
prevented  and  health  re- 
stored by  the  early  use  of 

Scott's  Emulsion 

Your  doctor  will  tell  you  so. 

At  all  druRgists  ;  50c.  and  $1.00. 
SCOTT  &  LOWNE.  Chemists.  New  York. 


Monarch  Grabber  and  Stump  Puller. 
HOOKER    «fc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  Street   San  Francisco. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Arohitocture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET. 
San  Fkancisco,  Cal. 
^oen  All  Te«r.    :   A.  VAN  DEB  HAIT-LEW.  Prea't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  i Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assav,  *35:  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


Meat  smoked  In  a  few  boon  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.    Cheaper,  clean", 
sweeter,  and  sorer  than  the  old  way.   Bend  fnr 
.circular.   »-  KliALBKK  <t  HUO.,  Milton,  I'a 

The  McCormlck 
is 

•'  The  Best  In  the  World.' 
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homeward,  leaving  the  horse  fastened 
to  the  minister's  gate-post. 

"What  has  become  of  Jerry  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Thorpe,  when  her  husband  came 
home.  "  The  men  thought  you  must 
have  ridden  him  to  town,  but  it  seems 
you  didn't,  since  you  came  home  on  foot. " 

"  Took  him  over  to  the  minister," 
answered  Mr.  Thorpe,  curtly.  "Ain't 
supper  about  ready  ?  " 

"  Now,  Silas  Thorpe,  have  you  let  the 
minister  have  Jerry?"  cried  his  wife, 
as  much  surprised  as  the  minister  had 
been. 

"  Yes,  I  have,"  answered  Mr.  Thorpe. 
"  I'd  a  right  to  if  I  wanted  to,  hadn't 
I  ?  " 

"  Of  course  you  had,"  answered  his 
wife,  with  a  beaming  face.  "  I'm  glad, 
so  glad  !  Now  I  shall  not  be  ashamed 
to  see  the  minister  drive  up  to  church 
Sundays.  I — I  don't  see  how  you  did 
it,  Silas,"  with  a  puzzled  look. 

"  I  just  did  it,"  said  Mr.  Thorpe.  "I 
ain't  quite  so  mean  a  man  as  you  and 
some  of  the  neighbors  have  been  trying 
to  make  out.  I  reckon  you  can  not 
say  I've  taken  advantage  of  the  minister 
this  time.  But  I  suppose  some  will  say 
there  was  something  underhand  about 
it  somewhere.  Let  them  if  they  want 
to  !  The  minister  and  I  understand  it; 
and  while  we  are  satisfied,  I  don't  know 
that  it  is  any  of  their  business." 

Great  was  the  surprise  in  the  neigh- 
borhood when  it  was  found  that  Mr. 
Thorpe  had  presented  the  minister  with 
a  good,  serviceable  horse.  Some  of 
them  could  not  believe  it  at  first.  When 
they  were  obliged  to,  they  felt  sure,  as 
Mr.  Thorpe  had  predicted,  that  he 
must  have  some  "  scheme  "  on  foot  of  a 
tricky  character,  and  some  of  them 
said  as  much. 

"  Let  them  sweat,"  said  Mr.  Thorpe. 
"  They're  mad  because  I  got  the  start 
of  their  subscription  plan,  I  reckon." 
And  then  he  laughed  to  himself.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  he  laughed  quite 
as  much  over  the  pleasure  it  afforded 
him  to  think  he  had  "done  the  fair 
thing  by  the  minister,"  as  at  the 
"  start    he  had  got  of  his  neighbors. 

"  I  wonder  if  he's  going  to  get  re- 
ligion ?  "  asked  the  hired  man.  "It 
must  be  he's  met  with  some  kind  of  a 
change  of  heart." 

"It's  a  change  that  the  minister 
ought  to  appreciate,"  was  the  reply. 
"If  it  isn't  exactly  religion,  it's  cer- 
tainly a  change  for  the  better." 

— Eben  E.  Rexford. 


"Ma,  may  I  go  out  to  play  ?  " 
"No;  you  must  sit  still  where  you 
are." 
(Pause.) 

' '  Ma,  may  I  go  down  into  the 
kitchen  ?  " 

"  No;  I  want  you  to  sit  perfectly 
quiet." 

(Pause.) 

"Ma,  mayn't  I  sit  on  the  floor  and 
play  marbles  ?  " 

' '  I  have  told  you  twice  that  I  want 
you  to  sit  just  where  you  are  and  be 
quiet,  and  I  mean  exactly  what  I  say." 

(Pause.) 

"Ma,  may  I  grow?"  —  Collier's 
Weekly. 

A   FOTJR-FOOT-EIGHT    MIDSHIPMAN  has 

just  joined  his  first  sea-going  ship. 
Having  duly  reported  himself  to  the 
captain — an  officer  of  some  six  feet  two 
inches — the  latter,  literally  looking 
down  upon  the  boy,  said: 

"  Well,  youngster,  so  you've  come  to 
join,  eh  ?  " 

"Yes,  if  you  please,  sir,"  meekly  re- 
sponded the  midshipman. 

"  What  is  it — same  old  yarn;  sent  the 
fool  of  the  family,  eh  ?  " 

"No,  sir,"  ingeniously  replied  the 
youngster.  "Oh,  no;  things  have  al- 
tered since  your  time,  sir." 

"Go  away,"  roared  the  captain,  and 
the  middy  flew  below  as  fast  as  his  legs 
could  carry  him. 


Brave  the  heart  that  looketh  upward, 

Heeding  not  the  tempest  wild; 
Brave  the  faith  that  never  falters, 

Trusting  like  a  weary  child. 
In  the  morning  joy  availeth, 

Clouds  and  darkness  pass  away. 
Lo  !  the  beauty  and  the  sunlight 

Of  a  blissful,  cloudless  day. 

—Minnie  Mott. 


The  Tomato  a  Tonic. 

The  tomato  has  a  high  dietetic  value 
and  has  been  especially  recommended 
for  use  in  cases  of  blood  impoverish- 
ment— a  suggestion  which,  perhaps, 
rests  upon  the  fact  that  it  contains  a 
considerable  amount  of  iron.  The  pres- 
ence of  iron  may  easily  be  detected  by 
applying  to  the  cut  surface  of  a  tomato 
the  ordinary  reagent.  As  a  food  for 
supplying  iron  the  tomato  is  far  sup- 
perior  to  any  of  the  combinations  as 
commonly  used  as  a  means  of  enriching 
the  blood.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  these  inorganic  compounds  cannot 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  blood. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  they  may 
sometimes  be  useful,  for,  as  has  recently 
been  suggested,  while  they  do  not  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  blood,  they 
serve  to  neutralize  acid  substances 
which  form  insoluble  salts  with  the  iron 
of  food,  and  thus  prevent  its  absorption 
and  assimilation.  In  other  words,  they 
act  as  projectives  of  the  nutritive  iron 
compounds  of  food.  The  tomato  may 
serve  a  similar  purpose,  and  not  only 
by  supplying  the  sour  of  iron,  but  the 
introduction  of  a  larger  amount  than  is 
needed,  providing  for  the  conservation 
of  the  amount  actually  required. 

Little  Things  Worth  Knowing. 

That  a  bag  of  salt  or  hot  sand  relieves 
neuralgia. 

That  warm  borax  water  will  remove 
dandruff. 

That  a  hot  lemonade  made  from  slices 
of  lemon,  with  hot  water  poured  over 
them  and  a  little  sugar,  taken  at  bed- 
time, breaks  up  a  cold. 

That  a  cup  of  strong  coffee  will  re- 
move the  odor  of  onions  from  the  breath. 

That  well-ventilated  bedrooms  will 
prevent  morning  headache  and  lassi- 
tude. 

In  making  green  apple  sauce,  pit  a 
few  dates,  cut  them  into  quarters,  and 
add  them  to  the  sauce  just  before  re- 
moving from  the  fire.  They  will  be  a 
great  improvement  to  the  sauce. 

Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  far  from  being 
one, 

Havo  ofttimes  no  connection.  Knowledge 
dwells 

In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other 
men; 

Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass, 
The  mere  materials  with  which  Wisdom 
builds, 

Till  smooth'd  and  squared  and  fitted  to  its 
place, 

Does  but  incumber  whom  it  seems  to  en- 
rich. 

Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned 
so  much; 

Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 

— Cowper. 

Here  is  the  latest  by  Mark  Twain: 
Meeting  Charles  Guthrie,  a  prominent 
British  lawyer,  in  Vienna,  the  Ameri- 
can humorist  asked  him  ' '  Do  you 
smoke?"  "Sometimes,  sir,  when  I 
am  in  bad  company,"  was  the  reply. 
After  a  pause  came  a  second  question: 
"You're  a  lawyer,  aren't  you,  Mr. 
Guthrie?"  "I  am,  Mr.  Clemens." 
"  Ah,  then,  Mr.  Guthrie,  you  must  be  a 
very  heavy  smoker." 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Letters  are 
The  Life  of  Love,  the  loadstones  that  by 
rare 

Attraction  makes  souls  meet,  and  melt, 
and  mix, 

As  when  by  fire  exalted  gold  we  fix. 

— J.  Howell. 


Insincerity  in  a  man's  heart  must 
make  all  his  enjoyments,  all  that  con- 
cerns him  unreal,  so  that  his  whole  life 
must  seem  like  a  merely  dramatic  rep- 
resentation.— Hawthorne. 


It  takes  a  man  with  a  good  deal  of 
influence  with  himself  to  do  something 
he  doesn't  want  to,  and  doesn't  have  to, 
because  he  ought  to. — Puck. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

One  liquid  gill  equals  four  fluid 
ounces. 

One  fluid  ounce  contains  two  table- 
spoonfuls. 

One  fluid  ounce  (one-fourth  of  a  gill) 
equals  eight  drams. 

One  dram,  or  sixty  drops,  makes  a 
teaspoonful. 

A  piece  of  butter  as  large  as  a  small 
egg  weighs  two  ounces. 

Nine  large  or  twelve  small  eggs  weigh 
one  pound  with  their  shells  off. 

One  level  teacupful  of  butter  or 
granulated  sugar  weighs  half  a  pound. 

One  rounded  tablespoonful  of  granu- 
lated sugar,  or  two  of  flour,  or  pow- 
dered sugar,  weigh  one  ounce. 

If  the  fingers  get  badly  stained  in 
peeling  fruit  or  vegetables',  and  the 
druggist  is  too  far  off  to  get  oxalic  acid, 
try  rubbing  the  stains  with  sorrel  leaves 
or  rhubarb,  both  of  which  contain  the 
same  acid.  Spots  in  linen  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  same  agency. 

Very  often  for  breakfast  and  luncheon 
no  tablecloth  is  used  if  you  a  have  pol- 
ished table,  doylies  being  put  under  the 
plates,  and  so  forth,  and  centerpice  for 
the  flowers.  For  a  table  45  inches 
square,  the  tablecloth  should  be  a  yard 
and  three-quarters  square. 

Kissing  a  pet  bird  is  one  of  the  many 
things  to  be  added  to  one's  list  of 
"dont's."  It  has  been  recently  dis- 
covered that  consumption  is  sometimes 
hidden  in  the  cages  of  canaries,  parrots 
and  otherfeathered  pets.  Lung  diseases 
are  prevalent  among  pigeons,  and  the 
practise  of  placing  the  lips  to  the  bird's 
beak  is  considered  a  dangerous  proceed- 
ing and  is  apt  to  spread  germs. 

The  mayonnaise  of  chicken  is  a 
delicious  dish  for  any  supper.  For  two 
ordinary-sized  chickens  half  a  pint  of 
mayonnaise  is  required.  Cook  the  chick- 
ens by  plunging  them  into  boiling  water 
and  keeping  the  water  at  a  gentle  boil- 
ing until  the  meat  is  tender.  Lift  from 
the  water,  and,  when  cold  enough  to 
handle,  remove  the  skin  and  bones, 
keeping  the  meat  in  large  pieces;  make 
about  four  pieces  of  each  breast,  two  of 
the  second  joints  and  two  of  each  leg. 


Just  before  serving  dip  each  pice  in  i 
mayonnaise  dressing  and  arrange  neatly 
on  a  platter. 

If  the  steel  of  the  range  is  rusted, 
rub  well  with  sweet  oil  and  let  it  re- 
main for  two  days.  Then  rub  with 
finely  powdered,  unslaked  lime  until  the 
rust  disappears.  Clean  the  nickel  plate 
of  the  stove  with  soda  and  ammonia, 
using  a  woolen  cloth.  Polish  with  a 
clean,  dry  one.  Ovens  should  be  kept 
free  from  dust  and  dirt  by  frequent 
brushings  and  wiping  out  with  a  damp 
cloth  while  the  fire  is  slow. 


Prune  Puddings. 

The  following  receipts  for  making  a 
prune  pudding  were  given  by  Mrs.  B. 
G.  Hurlbert  in  her  talk  on  the  cooking 
of  prunes  before  the  San  Jose  Grange  : 

Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  with  hah 
a  cup  of  sugar  until  light,  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  softened  butter  and  a  gill  of 
milk.  Sift  together  one  cupful  of  flour 
with  one  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder, 
stirring  it  in.  Then  stir  in  the  well 
beaten  whites  and  one  cupful  of  prunes 
that  have  been  soaked  over  night, 
drained  and  the  stones  removed.  Chop 
them  with  a  spoon.  Steam  the  mixture 
for  two  hours. 

Another  receipt  was  also  given  for 
the  same  dish :  Boil  one  quart  of  prunes 
until  tender.  Sift  through  a  sieve. 
Sweeten  to  taste.  Beat  the  whites  of 
three  eggs,  stir  in  and  bake. 


Potato  Croquettes.— Take  six  boiled 
potatoes,  pass  them  through  a  sieve; 
add  to  them  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
ham,  grated  or  minced  finely,  a  little 
grated  nutmeg,  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste,  and  some  chopped  parsley;  work 
into  this  mixture  the  yolk  of  three  or 
four  eggs,  then  fashion  it  into  the  shape 
of  balls,  roll  them  in  bread  crumbs,  and 
fry  in  hot  lard,  and  serve  with  fried 
parsley.   

Sardine  Salad. — Take  two  boxes  of 
best  sardines  and  arrange  on  a  platter. 
For  dressing  take  the  yolk  of  four  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  put  in  a  bowl  and  rub  to 
a  paste;  add  a  tablespoonful  of  pre- 
pared mustard,  three  of  vinegar,  a  tea- 
spoonful of  sugar  and  a  little  cayenne. 
Mix  well  together  and  pour  over  the 
sardines.    Garnish  with  sliced  lemon. 


A  talent  is  perfected  in  solitude;  a 
character  in  the  streams  of  the  world. — 
Goethe. 


TIME'S  V2SI*UE} 

Cannot  be  measured  by  dollars.  Time  lost  can  never 
be  regained.  The 

Ruby  Jeweled  Elgin  Watch 

has  for  over  a  third  of  a  century  been  the 
recognized  leader  for  accuracy,  endurance  and 
truthful  time  telling. 

The  World's  Standard. 

A  mechanical  wonder.  Elgin  Wutchea  are  noId  by 
Jewelers  everywhere.  An  Elgin  watch  always  has 
the  word  "Elgin"  engraved  on  the  works— fully 
guaranteed.  Our  new  booklet,  free  to  all  who  write, 
will   interest  you. 

National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 


"Pasteur"  Black  leg  Vaccine. 

The  original  and  genuine  preventive  vaccine  remedy  for  Black  Leg.  Officially  endorsed  in  all  the 
cattle-raising  States  Successfully  used  upon  1,500,000  head  in  the  U.  S.  A.  during  the  last  four  years. 
Write  tor  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  from  the  largest  and  most  prominent  stock  raisers  of 
the  country.  "  Single  "  treatment  vaccine  for  ordinary  stock;  "  Double  "  treatment  vaccine  for  choice 
herds. 


REGISTERED 


-"BLACKLEGINE" 


-TRADE  mark. 


"Pasteur"  single  treatment  Black  Leg  Vaccine  READY  FOR  USE  (no  set  of  instruments  re- 
quired). Sold  in  packages:— No.  1  (10  head)  $1.50;  No.  2  (20  head)  $2.50 ;  No.  3  (50  head)  $6.  Easily  ap- 
plied.  No  experience  necessary. 

PASTEUR    VACCINE  CO., 

213  Examiner  Bid?.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

The  Patent  jt 
Non  -  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  HO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

85  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 


Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  17,  1909s. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

./an.  Hay. 

Wednesday                       64V4W64W  68  <&,67'/4 

Thursday                          64H@6494  67XM,68K 

Friday                              64>i®64  6~?»@67^ 

Saturday                           64j<e<   67*m67X 

Monday                             68X®63&  67%mm\ 

Tuesday                            S3%(ai62%  66J»M65M 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 

I 'rices  of  futures  on  No.  2  lied  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  wore  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Mar.  May. 

Wednesday   6s   9%A      5s  9*d 

Thursday   5s   9«d      5s  SMjd 

Friday   5s  9  d      5s  9  d 

Saturday   5s   9^d      5s  il^d 

Monday   5s   »VtA      5s  8^d 

Tuesday   5s  8^d      5s  8Hd 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Hoard  for  No.  1  White  wheat  pei- 
contal  was  as  follows: 

May  Dec. 

Thursday   1  03^@1  03*   ("  

Friday   103   fail  (II %  1  U7   ®1  05?£ 

Saturday   1  01*(n.l  015$   u<  

Monday   1  00*@1  WV,  1  04!<«'  1  04'/, 

Tuesday   1  00*®   98*  1  03'ift)l  02% 

Wednesday   98*®  99H  1  13  (ail  03* 

WTHEAT. 

The  wheat  market  has  been  going  from 
bad  to  worse  since  last  review.  The  de- 
moralization, however,  was  much  more 
pronounced  in  the  speculative  Held  than 
in  tho  market  for  actual  wheat.  The 
"visible"  supply  in  the  United  States 
showed  a  decrease  of  1,;100,000  bushels,  but 
this  had  no  effect  on  the  market.  o\\ nig  to 
a  reported  increase  of  4,000,000  bushels  in 
the  world's  "visible,"  and  heavy  selling 
pressure  from  the  Argentine.  Chicago 
futures  showed  a  break  for  the  week  of 
2(Sl2.|c  per  bushel,  and  the  English  market 
for  options  declined  tho  equivalent  of  2.1c 
per  cental.  On  the  local  Call  Hoard  there 
was  a  very  soft  market,  May  dropping 
fully  5c  and  Dec.  about  4ic.  Quotable 
values  for  spot  wheat  did  not  show  corre- 
sponding decline.  It  was  difficult  to  ob- 
tain oither  shipping  Or  milling  wheat  at 
50c  per  ton  less  than  the  figures  current  a 
week  ago.  The  market  at  this  writing 
(Wednesday  noon)  shows  a  fractional  re- 
covery from  tho  lowest  figures  of  preced- 
ing day. 

•CALL  BOAltD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Hoard  prices  for 
No.  1  Wrhito  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

Mav,  11100,  delivorv,  *l.o:i$(«  OKjc. 

December,  1900,  delivery,  9i.07@1.02f. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Hoard,'  May,  1900,  wheat  sold  at 
98J®99Jc;  December,  1000,  $1.03®1.03J. 

California  Milling  t  97HM  1  02* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   92*(«.  95 

Oregon  Valley   90  0  97* 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   90  ®l  00 

Walla  Walla  Club   80  01  00 

OH  qualities  wheat   75  M  90 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 
1896-99.  1S9U- i!tao. 

Liv.  quolations   -s-dm-s-d        6s2d@-s — d 

Freight  rates   25m:27s  35m36'4s 

Local  market   t  133£M  1  16*    $0  92*M9i* 

Tho  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choico  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

Values  are  without  quotable  change  and 
are  being  fairly  well  maintained,  consider- 
ing the  very  depressed  condition  lately 
experienced  for  wheat.  Heavy  quantities 
of  flour  are  being  forwarded  to  Asia,  with 
prospects  of  this  trade  increasing  rather 
than  diminishing  in  the  near  future. 
Business  on  local  account  is  not  brisk. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $2  40Tn'2  80 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  65@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00ta)3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35m  3  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60®3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  0li@3  -10 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  U0M.3  40 

BARLEY. 
Market  for  this  cereal  continues  favor- 
able to  the  buying  interest,  and  no  likeli- 
hood of  any  special  strength  or  great 
activity  being  developed  for  somo  weeks 
to  come.  There  was  a  very  fair  move- 
ment outward  the  past  week,  three  car- 
goes clearing  for  Europe,  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  190,200  centals.  Local  millers  are 
running  almost  wholly  on  low-grade  bar- 
ley, being  able  to  purchase  the  same  at 
decidedly  easy  figures,  as  compared  with 
values  current  for  choico  to  select  quali- 


ties. Business  in  the  speculative  market 
or  on  Call  Hoard  was  of  light  volume, 
with  prices  for  options  at  a  narrow  range 
and  lower  than  preceding  week. 

Feed.  No.  1  to  choice   75  <«  774 

Feed,  fair  to  good   60  fm  72* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   87V4'"  97* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  00  m  l  07',; 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Hoard  prices  for 
No.  1  feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week 
ranged  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

Seller.  1900,  new,   (a  . 

May,  1900,  delivery.  ~0)([t liSc. 

December,  1900,  delivery,  — @ — c. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
the  Call  Hoard.  May,  1900,  feed  sold  at 
<i8jc. 

OATS. 

Although  arrivals  and  offerings  have 
been  of  only  moderate  volume  the  past 
week,  there  was  a  sufficiency  for  the  im- 
mediate demand.  I 'rices  remained  quot- 
ably  as  previously  noted,  but  only  for 
choice  to  select  qualities  did  tho  market 
show  any  firmness.  The  latter  kinds 
were  in  very  limited  supply,  and  there  is 
not  likely  to  bo  a  surfeit  of  offerings  of 
high-grade  oats  at  any  time  during  the 
current  season. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  25  @  — 

White,  good  to  choice   1  15  (hi  22* 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  07*®  1  12* 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  10  @1  20 

Milling   1  15  @1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  20  (nil  30 

Black  Russian   90   @1  02* 

Red   95   @1  20 

CORN. 

Stocks  are  not  heavy,  and  as  for  somo 
time  past,  they  are  principally  Large  Yel- 
low and  White,  imported  from  the  East. 
Most  of  the  arrivals  aro  going  to  millers 
and  jobbers  direct,  as  they  are  simply  de- 
liveries of  previous  purchases.  Market  is 
easy  in  tone,  but  not  q  notably  lower. 
Small  Yellow  is  in  such  limited  stock  that 
()  notations  for  the  same  represent  little 
more  than  retail  values. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  02*f«4  05 

Large  Yellow   1  02*®1  05 

Small  Yellow   1  35   (<v\  40 

Eastern  Mixed   1  00  ®1  02* 

RYE. 

Market  is  very  quiet,  with  offerings  and 
demand  both  light.    Quotable  rates  ro- 
main  practically  as  before. 
Good  to  choice,  new   1  02*(ail  05 

BUCKWHEAT. 

No  changes  to  record,  but  in  tho  absence 
of  any  noteworthy  business,  values  aro  not 
well  defined. 

Uood  to  choice   2  00  ®2  10 

Silverskin   —  @  — 

BEANS. 
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Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  tt.s  ,   3  00 

Small  White,  good  lo  choice   2  90 

Lady  Washington   2  60 

Butter,  small   3  75 

Butter,  large    

Pinks   2  50 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  25 

  3 


Reds 


75 


Red  Kidneys   3  00 

Limas,  good  to  choice   5  00 

Black-eye  Beans   4  50 

Horse  Beans    

Garbanzos,  large   2  50 

(Jarbanzos,  small   2  (10 

Recent  advices  by  mail  from  New  York 
give  the  following  report  of  tho  bean  mar- 
ket, prices  quoted  being  per  00-lb  bushel: 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  year  there 
has  come  slight  improvement  in  the  home 
demand,  and  exporters  have  taken  a  few 
hundred  barrels,  and  with  continued  light 
receipts  and  strong  interior  advices  the 
tone  of  the  market  has  become  a  little 
firmer.  Three  or  four  cars  of  choice  old 
Marrow  sold  at  $2.20,  and  then  the  price 
advanced  to  $2.25,  with  sales  at  that  at 
the  close.  The  stock  of  these  goods  is 
getting  low.  Buyers  do  not  seem  inclined 
to  take  many  new  Marrow  so  long  as  they 
can  get  choice  old,  but  the  best  new  aro 
now  held  a  littlo  stronger,  with  sales  at 
fB2.15@2.17J.  It  is  probable  that  a  well- 
soreenod  and  closely  picked  lot  would  ex- 
ceed our  quotation.  Exporters  have  taken 
some  more  of  the  foreign  Marrow  in  bond. 
Medium  are  2Ac  higher  and  firm;  recent 
jobbing  sales  at  $2("2.02A,  and  some  hold- 
ers are  now  asking  $2.05.  Some  car  lots 
of  Pea  in  bags  have  sold  down  to  $1.92J@ 
1.95,  but  there  aro  no  more  to  bo  had  at 
those  figures,  and  tho  jobbing  business  is 
at  $2;  fine  quality  in  barrols  might  do  a 
littlo  hotter.    Imported  Medium  and  Pea 


have  sold  mainly  at  $1.80@1.85,  duty  paid. 
Exporters  have  filled  orders  for  lied  Kid- 
ney at  *2.22.](«2.25  f.  o.  b.,  and  there  is  a 
generally  steady  holding.  Domestic  White 
Kidney  aro  very  slow,  as  most  of  the 
recent  export  trade  has  been  supplied  with 
Foreign.  Yellow  Eye  steady,  but  quiet, 
Very  little  doing  in  Turtle  Soup.  Cali- 
fornia Lima  hold  a  littlo  firmer  at  the 
close  and  $.'i..'t5  is  an  inside  price.  Further 
lots  of  German  Giants  have  arrived,  and 
sales  of  these  are  mainly  at  $2.l>0(»  2.05, 
though  some  holders  ask  more.  Green 
and  Scotch  peas  slow  and  slightly  easier 

DRIED  PEAS. 

There  are  few  arriving  of  either  tho 
Croon  or  Niles  variety.  Market  remains 
unfavorable  to  buyers. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  00  (a:2  15 

Niles  Peas   2  00  ®2  15 

WOOL. 

Market  is  extremely  quiet,  so  far  as  any 
immediate  purchasing  is  concerned.  Ship- 
incuts  arc  being  made  Kastward  of  wools 
purchased  prior  to  the  holidays,  mostly 
scoured  stock.  Prospects  continue  first- 
class  for  a  firm  market  for  tho  coming 
clip. 

SPKINO. 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  13  @16 

Oragon  Eastern,  fair  to  good  11  ®18 

Oregon  Valley  17  @20 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  16  @17!<J 

Middle  Counties,  defective  9  @I2 

Northern,  free  11  @14 

Northern,  defective   9  (5)11 

Southern  Mountain   9  (all 

San  Joaquin  Plains   —  @ — 

San  Joaquin  Lamb   — @— 

HOPS. 

Tho  market  is  in  the  same  inactive  state 
as  for  many  weeks  past.  Values  are  with 
out  quotable  improvement,  and  poor  pros 
poet  of  there  being  any  change  for  the 
better  in  this  regard  this  season.  Ship 
pcrs  and  handlers  on  local  account  do  not 
care  to  purchase  other  than  most  select 
qualities.  Stocks  of  this  description  in 
first  hands  aro  practically  exhausted. 
Good  to  choice,  1899  crop   6  @  9 

Tho  following  reviow,  of  interest  to  hop 
growers,  comes  through  by  mail  from  a 
New  York  authority: 

Receipts  have  lwen  pretty  heavy  this 
week,  but  they  include  about  4870  bales 
in  transit  for  export,  one  straight  lot  of 
2905  bales  arriving  last  Wednesday  from 
the  Pacific  coast.  Business  hore  has 
moved  along  about  as  of  late.  A  fair 
quantity  of  stock  is  selling  to  brewers, 
which  keeps  dealers  buying  in  the  interior, 
and  there  are  fair  inquiries  from  export- 
ers. The  irregular  quality  of  the  hops 
makes  a  wide  range  in  values,  but  the 
tone  seems  to  bo  about  steady,  particu- 
larly on  the  more  desirable  grades.  Really 
choice  State  or  Pacific  coast  can  be  sold 
at  the  present  time  equal  to  14c  f.  o.  b. 
New  York,  and  shippers  would  buy  con- 
siderable lots  if  they  could  find  the  qual- 
ity, which  is  quite  scarce.  The  next  grade, 
generally  classed  as  prime,  is  offering  at 
12c,  and  other  sorts  from  11c  down  to  fie 
for  very  common.  So  much  of  the  stock 
is  poor  that  our  lower  q notations  cover  a 
good  shari'  of  tho  sales.  Only  small  in- 
terest in  yearlings,  while  old  olds  are  neg- 
leeteil  and  scarcely  more  than  nominal. 
Continued  buying  in  the  interior  of  this 
State  is  reported  at  li("  l.'tc,  only  a  few  lots 
at  the  latter  price;  general  sales  in  range 
of  8@llc.  Most  of  tho  best  hops  out  of 
growers'  hands,  and  buyers  are  now  tak- 
ing many  lots  that  were  passed  by  in  tho 
fall. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Tendency  of  prices  on  best  qualities  of 
stable  hay  has  been  to  more  firmness,  but 
the  improvement  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  warrant  any  material  change  in  ((nota- 
tions. For  the  ordinary  run  of  offerings 
the  market  is  dragging  as  badly  and  at  as 
low  figures  as  at  any  previous  date  this 
season. 

Wheat   7  (10(5)  9  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   7  00®  9  00 

Oat   6  50®  8  50 

Barley  ,   6  00®  7  00 

Alfalfa   5  00®  7  00 

Timothy    @   

Compressed   7  00m  9  60 

Straw,  $  bale   30®  45 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Most  kinds  aro  in  more  than  ample 
supply  for  current  needs,  and  tho  market 
shows  a  generally  easy  tone,  with  no  like- 
hood  of  values  hardening  very  soon. 

Bran,  %  ton   12  50m.  13  50 

Middlings   IS  000M8  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   12  50®  15  00 

Barley,  Rolled   15  50w)16  50 

Cornmeal   23  50(«;24  00 

Cracked  Corn   24  50@  25  00 

SEEDS. 

Thero  is  no  business  of  notoworthy  pro- 
portions to  record  in  seeds  of  any  variety. 
Stocks  are  light.    Quotations  aro  of  neces- 


sity based  mainly  on  prices  realized  in  a 
jobbing  way. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  25M.3  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   4  fo@4  75 

Flax   2  00(a»2  26 

Per  lb. 

Canary   s^fio  4 

Rape   2  ®  3 

Hemp   4   @  4* 

Timothy   4   @  4* 

Alfalfa,  Utah    7  (a,  9 

BAGS  AND  BAOGINO. 

Nothing  of  consequence  doing  in  spot 
goods,  nor  is  there  likely  to  be  much  trad- 
ing for  several  months  to  come,  unless  it 
be  in  Wool  Sacks  for  tho  spring  clip. 
These  will  rule  higher  than  last  season, 
owing  to  advance  in  cost  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial. Somo  buyer  June-.luly  Grain  Bags 
are  being  contracted  for  at  steady  rates. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July  . .  6)4®— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot    6*@— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. ..  6*® — 

State  Prison  Bags,  f>  100   — ®- 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs   —(03214 

Wool  Sacks,  3'/a  lbs   —  @28* 

Fleece  Twine   ?vt'«  — 

Gunnies   — ®12* 

Bean  Bags   4X@  5M 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6*@  7X 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

Hides  are  ruling  fairly  steady,  with  stock 
light.  Tendency  of  the  Pelt  market  is  to 
increased  firmness,  owing  to  decreased  re- 
ceipts, but  no  material  advance  is  antici- 
pated. Tallow  is  mooting  with  prompt 
custom,  and  market  favors  sellers. 

HONEY. 

The  market  is  of  necessity  quiet,  owing 
to  vory  limited  stocks  of  both  comb  and 
extracted,  which  art!  mainly  in  the  hands 
of  jobbers.  Values  are  being  maintained 
at  previous  ratos,  quotations  remaining 
unchanged. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7*®  8 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   7  ®  714 

Extracted,  Amber   6   @  5* 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  11*®I2* 

Amber  Comb   8  ®10 

BEESWAX. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  condition  of 
this  market.  Offerings  of  good  to  choice 
quality  do  not  lack  for  custom  at  full  cur- 
rent rates. 


Good  to  choice,  light,  "#  fl> . . . . 
Dark  


...26  @27 
...24  ®25 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Market  for  beef  remains  much  as  last 
noted,  offerings  being  about  ample  for  the 
immediate  demand.  Veal  is  not  arriving 
in  large  quantity  and  is  commanding  good 
figures.  Mutton  and  lamb  are  in  light 
receipt  and  are  meeting  with  a  firm  mar- 
ket. Hogs  have  boon  coming  forward 
rather  freely,  but  there  is  a  good  demand 
for  small  and  medium  sizes,  prices  for 
which  are  being  well  maintained. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  f.  B>   7  @  7!4 

Beef,  second  quality   6tf®  9% 

Beef,  third  quality   6  ®  6',4 

Mutton— ewes,  7%m»c;  wethers   8  ®  S% 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   5«<@  6% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6H®  5*{ 

Hogs,  large,  hard     5  ®  5'< 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   — ®— 

Hogs,  feeders  5  @  5H 

Hogs,  country  dressed   h\®  6 

Veal,  small,  *  lb   8  @10 

Veal,  large,  Vlb   8  @9 

Lamb,  spring,     lb   9K'4— 

POULTRY. 

Turkeys  were  in  heavy  receipt  the  past 
week,  particularly  dressed  stock,  causing 
the  market  for  the  same  to  break  badly, 
with  sales  of  dressed  of  fairly  good  qual- 
ity down  to  1  He.  Of  other  poultry  thero 
were  no  largo  receipts  of  domestic  product, 
but  free  arrivals  of  Eastern  chickens  full 
grown.  The  only  scarcity  was  of  broilers 
and  fryers,  and  for  no  other  kind  did  tho 
market  show  firmness. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  »  lb   14   @  16 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  ft  lb    11   @  12K 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,     lb   11  @  124 

Hens,  California,  19  dozen   4  00  ®4  60 

Roosters,  old   4  00  @4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  50  @5  50 

Fryers   4  50  @5  00 

Broilers,  large   4  00  ®4  60 

Broilers,  small   S  00  ®3  60 

Ducks,  "t*  dozen   4  00  @6  00 

Geese,  V  pair   1  75   ®2  00 

Goslings,  f.  pair   1  75  @2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  25  ®  

Pigeons,  young    2  50  ®3  00 

BUTTER. 

For  tho  general  run  of  offerings  of 
fresh  tho  market  is  weak  and  prices  aro 
irregular.  Much  of  tho  butter  now  being 
produced  is  oither  from  cows  running  dry 
or  just  coming  in  fresh,  so  it  can  be  readily 
seen  that  thero  cannot  bo  much  really 
fine  butter.  Whon  the  butter  is  really 
Al,  or  the  buyer  imagines  it  is  on  account 
of  tho  brand,  comparatively  stiff  pricos 
are  still  being  realized. 

Creamery,  extras,  fib   25  ®M 

Creamery,  firsts   83  ®24 

Creamery,  seconds   22  ®28 

Dairy,  seleot   22  @23 
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Dairy,  seconds   18  @21 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @— 

Mixed  store   14  @16 

Creamery  in  tubs   18  @21 

Pickled  Roll   —  @— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select   19  @22 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   16  @18 

CHEESE. 

There  is  considerable  cutting  of  rates  on 
new  cheese,  rather  than  miss  sales,  re- 
ceivers having  no  faith  in  the  fnture  of 
the  market,  and  wishing  to  avoid  the  loss 
incurred  by  shrinkage  in  weight  and  cost 
of  carrying. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   I1H@— 

California,  good  to  choice   10  ©11 

California,  fair  to  good   9!4@10'/i 

California  Cheddar   —  @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   10  @12 

EGGS. 

There  has  been  a  demoralized  market 
for  eggs  since  last  review  and  sharp  de- 
clines in  values.  Both  buyers  and  sellers 
were  scared,  neither  wishing  to  carry 
stocks  of  any  consequence.  Arrivals  of 
fresh  were  not  heavy,  but  were  more  than 
enough  for  the  limited  demand.  Cold 
storage  eggs  are  still  offering  out  of  local 
ice  houses  and  also  from  the  East. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  24  @25 

California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  22  (&23 

California,  good  to  choice  store   19  @21 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading   —  @ — 

Eastern,  cold  storage   16  @19 

VEGETABLES. 

There  were  fair  receipts  of  early  spring 
vegetables,  mostly  from  Los  Angeles  dis- 
trict. Prices  for  same  did  not  vary  much 
from  figures  of  procoding  week,  but  for 
offerings  which  did  not  arrive  in  prime 
order,  or  which  were  carried  several  days, 
the  market  was  unfavorable  to  sellers. 
Winter  vegetables  did  not  make  much  of 
a  display.  Onions  now  on  market  are 
mainly  from  Oregon.  Market  for  this 
vegetable  was  higher  and  was  particularly 
fine  for  thoroughly  sound,  hard  and  uncut 
stock. 

Beans,  String,  Tgi  ib   3  @  6 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f,  100    50  @  — 

Cauliflower,  $  dozen   50   @  — 

Egg  Plant,  f,  fb    10  10  12% 

Garlic,  IS  lb   5  @  6 

Onions,  Yellow,  Cal.,  good  to  choice.  1  25  @1  75 

Onions,  Oregon,  $  cental   1  40  @1  75 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,  $  B>   2&@  Sl/2 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  $  lb   3  @  5 

Peppers,  Bell,  f.  large  box   —  @  — 

Rhubuarb,  f,  box   —  @  — 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  ^  ton   —  @  — 

Squash,  Summer,     box    75  @i  CO 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  f>  bo?   1  00  @1  50 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  ^  box   —  @  — 

POTATOES. 

There  was  a  weaker  feeling  in  conse- 
quence of  the  arrival  Monday  of  nearly 
14,000  sacks  of  Potatoes  from  Oregon,  per 
Portland  steamer.  This  is  the  first  heavy 
arrival  from  the  North  thus  far  the  cur- 
rent season.  Values  were  quotably  lower, 
with  market  especially  weak  for  other 
than  choice  to  select  qualities.  There 
were  no  very  heavy  receipts  from  any 
other  quarter.  Stocks  in  this  State  have 
been  worked  down  to  rather  small  pro* 
portions.  Sweets  wore  in  more  liberal 
supply  than  preceding  week  and  were  ob- 
tainable at  easier  figures. 

Burbanks,  River,  ¥  cental   70  @1  00 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,     cental. . .     —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   70  @1  15 

Burbanus,  Oregon   70  M  l  25 

River  Reds  :.     —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  $  cental   1  25  @1  10 

Early  Rose   80  <a>  95 

Garnet  Chile    90  (<-  1  10 

New  Potatoes,  $  lb   8  @  3 

Sweet,  River,  $  cental   —  @  — 

Sweet  Me  ced   1  50  @1  60 

The  Fruit  Market. 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples  continue  to  be  the  only  fresh 
fruit  in  the  deciduous  line  now  offering. 
There  are  no  heavy  supplies  and  common 
to  medium  qualities  take  the  lead  in  the 
matter  of  quantity,  with  market  for  latter 
kinds  fully  as  unfavorable  to  selling  inter- 
est as  previously  noted.  Choice  to  select 
are  meeting  with  good  custom  at  ruling 
rates.  Higher  figures  than  are  quoted 
are  obtainable  in  a  small  way  for  fruit  of 
very  high  grade,  and  no  scarcity  of  buyers 
for  offerings  of  this  sort.  There  has  been 
lately  more  inquiry  for  strictly  fine  Apples 
at  full  current  rates  than  could  be  accom- 
modated. Owing  to  the  shortage  of  home 
product,  requisitions  have  been  made 
upon  the  East.  A  carload  of  Eastern  Ap- 
ples is  now  about  duo  in  this  center,  and 
it  is  likely  that  there  will  bo  further  im- 
portations of  considerable  volume  before 
the  close  of  the  season.  There  is  apt  to 
be  a  good  market  for  choice  qualities  of 
this  fruit  for  fully  ninety  days  to  come. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   1  50  (nil  75 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  ^  50-lb  box. .  75  @1  25 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-lb  box..    25  @  50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

In  the  matter  of  quotable  rates  and  gen- 


eral tone,  the  market  for  cured  and  evap- 
orated fruit  shows  practically  the  same 
condition  as  a  week  ago.  There  is  no 
great  amount  of  business  being  transacted, 
but  about  as  much  as  could  be  reasonably 
expected,  considering  the  time  of  year 
and  the  quantity  and  variety  of  offerings. 
Present  business  is  largely  from  jobbers  to 
shippers  and  retailers  and  at  generally 
steady  rates.  If  there  were  undue  selling 
pressure,  those  figures  could  not  bo  main- 
tained, but  no  great  rush  to  realize  is  to 
be  anticipated  at  this  date,  as  stocks  of 
most  kinds  are  too  light  to  admit  of  any 
very  extensive  operations.  Present  sup- 
plies are  mainly  Prunes,  Peaches,  Apples 
and  pressed  Figs.  There  are  no  fears  en- 
tertained about  a  clean  up  of  Peaches  and 
Apples  before  the  close  of  the  season. 
Figs  may  have  to  be  shaded  some  in  price 
before  all  stocks  now  in  the  hands  of  dis- 
tributors find  their  way  to  consumers,  but 
that  this  will  be  necessary  on  a  very  large 
quantity  is  not  probable.  Prunes  of  the 
medium  to  large  sizes  are  still  in  fairly 
liberal  supply,  but  they  have  been  lately 
moving  off  much  better  than  generally 
anticipated,  especially  on  export  account. 
As  the  Prune  is  among  the  latest  of  the 
tree  fruits  to  come  upon  the  market,  and 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  season  for  this 
variety  is  yet  to  be  gone  through,  a  better 
clean  up  of  the  fruit  in  question  may  be  ex- 
perienced than  those  of  a  pessimistic  turn 
of  mind,  and  who  have  been  giving  the 
subject  consideration,  now  think  possible. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  $  lb   10!4@12 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   12!4@!3 

Apricots,  Moorpark   13  @15 

Apples,  in  50-lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   7!4@— 

Apples,  50-lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   6  @7 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   6(4®  7V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   H'Alm  1Y% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   TA@  8 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12V4@15 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  @10 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   6l/i(m  8 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts        6!4f«>  7i4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   6<M»  T/t 

Plums,  White  and  Red   7  («i  8 

Prunes,  in  sacks  40— 50s   4   (o> 4V4 

90-608    3H(«J  3X 

60— 70s   33£<3>  — 

70  -  808    3H@— 

80—908    3  @— 

90— 100s   24@— 

110— 130s   2  ($— 

Prunes  in  boxes,   Via  higher  for  25-fb 
boxes,  ;|c  higher  for  50-lb  bozes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   2%(n>  — 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern. . .  2!4to  2VJ 
Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  5 

Apples,  quartered   4   @  5 

Figs,  Black   3   @  4 

Figs,  White   -@— 

Peaches,  unpeeled   — ® — 

Advices  by  late  mail  from  New  York 
furnish  the  following  report  of  the  dried 
fruit  market  in  the  Bast: 

Jobbing  trade  for  evaporated  apples 
has  continued  moderate,  but  with  a  good 
export  demand  market  has  ruled  firm, 
with  prices  tending  upward;  strictly  prime 
command  7c  promptly  and  seme  business 
has  boen  done  at  7Jc;  choice  to  fancy 
range  from  7J@9c  as  to  quality,  but  only 
a  small  jobbing  trade  passing.  Sun-dried 
quarters  have  an  active  export  demand 
and  suitable  grades  are  strong,  but  sliced 
continue  dull  and  easy.  Chops  have  had 
a  little  more  attention  and  rule  steady, 
and  waste  is  a  shade  higher  under  export 
demand,  with  occasional  sales  of  both 
higher  than  quoted.  Cherries  have  had 
more  attention  and  rule  firm,  but  other 
small  fruits  generally  dull.  California 
fruit  rather  quiet,  but  held  about  the 
same  in  price. 

Apricots.  Cal  ,  Moorpark,    899,  V  lb  15  @17K 

Apricots,  Cal  ,  Royal,  1899,  f,  fb  13  <«>I4 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1899,  peeled,  V-  »  18  @82 

Peaches,  Cat,  1899,  unpeeled,  in  bxs,  V  lb.  8  @  9 
Peaches,  Cal.,  1899,  unpeeled,  in  bags,  lb.  7%®  S% 
Prunes,  Cal.,  1899,  Tft  lb   3%@  7 

RAISINS. 

There  have  been  no  new  features  de- 
veloped in  the  raisin  market  since  last 
review.  The  Growers'  Association  is 
maintaining  previous  rates.  Present  busi- 
ness is  light  and  is  mostly  of  a  small  job- 
bing order,  with  supplies  of  most  kinds 
too  scanty  to  admit  of  wholesale  trading. 
Second  grade  loose  Muscatels,  designated 
Pacifies,  constitute  the  bulk  of  present 
supplies.  Unbleached  Sultanas  continve 
in  light  stock  and  are  salable  relatively  to 
better  advantage  than  bleached. 

F.  O.  IS.  FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

London  Layers,  6-crown,  1*  box   —  @  — 

do       do      5-crown,  ^  box   —  @— 

do        do       4-crown,  $  box   —   @ — 

do        d)       3-crown,  f,  box   160  @— 

do        do       2-crown,  f»  box   1  50  @— 

Valencia  Layers,  ^  20-lb  box   80  @1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions'.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   6^(3*— 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   5  @ — 

Pacifies.—  2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  5>^c;  3-crown, 

6c;  4-crown,  6!4c;  seedless,  49£c. 
Orientals.—  2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  4\c  ;  3-crown, 

5Vic;  4-crown,  6c. 
(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50-lb. 

boxes.) 


Thompson  Seedless.— Bleached  fancy,  $  ft.,  10c; 
choice,  9c;  standard,  8c;  prime,  6c.  Unbleached, 
6c. 

Sultanas.— Bleached  fancy,  $  lb.,  8Vtc;  choice, 
7!4c;  standard,  6!4c;  prime,  5c.   Unbleached,  5c. 

Loose  Valeneias.— Fancy,  "f.  lb.,  514c;  choice,  4i4c; 
standard,  3%o. 

Valencia  Clusters.—  Fancy,  9  lb.,  7c;  choice,  6c; 
standard,  5c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Oranges  were  in  increased  supply,  and 
with  the  weather  rather  unfavorable  most 
of  the  week  for  this  fruit,  the  market 
lacked  firmness,  especially  for  other  than 
most  select  Navels.  Some  of  the  latter 
were  placed  at  an  advance  on  quotations. 
The  first  of  the  season  of  the  tri-weekly 
auction  sales  of  oranges  in  this  center  was 
held  today.  Lemons  are  offering  at  same 
figures  as  for  several  weeks  past,  but  are 
not  meeting  with  much  sale.  Limes  are 
quotably  unchanged,  with  market  very 
quiet. 

Oranges— Navels,  V  box   1  00@2  00 

California  Seedlings    50@1  00 

California  Tangerine,  f,  box   — @  — 

Grape  Fruit,  ^  box   1  00@2  00 

Lemons— California,  select,  f,  box   3  C0@  — 

California,  good  to  choice   2  00@2  50 

California  common  to  fair   75@1  50 

Limes  -  Mexican,  $  box   4  00@4  50 

California,  small  box   75@1  25 

NUTS. 

While  there  are  not  many  Almonds  or 
Walnuts  now  on  market,  the  inquiry  for 
them  at  present  is  decidedly  limited,  and 
free  sales  could  not  be  effected  at  full  cur- 
rent quotations.  Peanuts  are  being 
favored  with  a  firm  market,  demand  being 
fair  and  stocks  light. 

California  Almonas,  shelled  17  @20 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,     fb  11  ®12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  @11 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @  7 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell.. . "  10  @11 

Walnuts,  White,  California,  standard        9  @10 

Chestnuts,  California  Italian   9  @10 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  5!4 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  6!4 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  5J4 

WINE. 

There  has  boen  a  little  business  trans- 
acted  in  wine  of  last  year's  vintage,  a  few 
transfers  being  reported  at  15@l(5c  per 
gallon,  San  Francisco  delivery,  and  for  a 
little  of  superior  quality  17c  has  been  real- 
ized. So  far  as  analyzed,  the  crop  of  189!) 
is  good.  As  the  quantity  is  light,  pros- 
pects are  that  the  market  will  rule  tolera- 
bly firm  throughout  the  year.  The  out- 
ward movement  of  older  wines  continues 
of  fair  volume,  both  overland  and  by  sea. 
One  vessel  clearing  for  Honolulu  the  past 
week  took  10,000  gallons,  and  the  preced- 
ing week  a  vessel  bound  for  same  port  car- 
ried 8000  gallons. 


A COMPETENT  MAN  OF  EIGHTEEN  YEARS' 
experience  in  managing  stock,  orchard,  dairy 
or  mixed  farming,  wishes  a  position.  Married. 
References  given.  Address  "Henry,"  care  of 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 


WANTED. 

A  single  young  man  who  is  a  com- 
petent budder  and  grafter  and 
understands  general  nursery 
work.    Give  references. 

Address  UGO.  C.  ROBDING,  Fancher  Creek 
Nursery,  Fresno,  Cal. 


WE  MAKE  TO  ORDER 
Buggfy  Tops,  Cushions, 
Carriage  Tops,  Lazy  Hacks, 
Canopy  Tops,    Storm  Aprons, 
Wagon  Tops,    Dust  Hoods, 
Dashes,  Fenders. 
Old  Tops,  Dashes  and  Fenders 
re-covered  if  sent  to  us.   We  sell 
Trimming  Material  of  all  kinds, 
also  Top  Dressing.  Chamois  Skins,  Sponges,  etc. 
Write  for  Prices  and  How  to  Measure.  California 
Top  Co..  222  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

I  HAVE  TO  OFFER  LOGANBERRIES. 

Rooted  tips  and  transplanted  1-year  old  vines  by 
the  100  or  .000.  EXTRA  fine.  Also  Peaches,  dormant 
bud.  in  variety,  including  Mulr  and  Orange  Clintr, 
by  the  100  or  1030.  Address  R.  P.  EACH  US,  Lake- 
port,  Lake  Co.,  Cal. 

A  FEW  HUNDRED  1-TR.  OLD 

CLAIRAC  (Imp.  Eplneuse)  Prune 
and  PHILLIPS  Cling  Peach 

 ALSO  

Burbank's  SUGAR  Prune,  Mulr,  Phillips  Cling 

and  other  varieties  in  dormant  bud. 
Address  T.  J.  TRUE,    FORESTVILLE,  CAL. 


Titos. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  14  sacks   67,315 

Wheat,  centals   68.080 

Barley,  centals  ...  123,421 

Oats,  centals   7,335 

Corn,  centals   3,630 

Rye,  centals   615 

Beans,  sacks   1,845 

Potatoes,  sacks   37,421 

Onions,  sacks   2,602 

Hay,  tons   2,237 

Wool,  bales   17 

Hops,  bales   675 


Since 
July  1,  '98 

3,052,900 
2,505,271 
3,934,877 
569,128 
86,529 
84,505 
288,028 
732,564 
121,206 
98,199 
35,314 
8,126 


Same  time 
last  year. 

2,707,928 
1,848,491 
1,021,920 
508,005 
101,495 
18,735 
288,943 
707,736 
121,533 
84,238 
30,523 
10,776 


EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  %  sacks   76,36(1 

Wheat,  centals  ...  59,621 
Barley,  centals. ...  197,254 

Oats,  centals   1,877 

Corn,  centals   396 

Beans,  sacks   1,074 

Hay,  bales    3,677 

Wool,  pounds   159,797 

Hops,  pounds   7,688 

Honey,  cases   10 

Potatoes,  packages  2,918 


Same  time 
last  year. 

1,735,648 
1,074,387 
323,509 
14,071 
11,446 
70,965 
39,384 
1,486,127 
1,193,064 
4,450 
31,756 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  Jan.  17. -California  dried  fruits: 
Market  quiet  and  steady.  Evaporated  apples, 
common,  6(&6!4c ;  prime  wire  tray,  6-%(n  7c;  choice, 
7%@8e;  fancy,  8^@9c. 

Prunes,  3;4(a6c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  13@15c;  Moorpark,  15@18c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7!4@10c;  peeled,  20@22c. 


R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam, 

For  COUGHS  and  COLDS. 

J.  R.  GATES  &  CO.,  Druggists, 

417  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

«i<  General  Commission  Merchants,  <f> 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 

SPRAY  PUMPS. 


Standard  Spray  Pump. 


mm 


Champion  Spray  Pump. 
We  carry  a  full  line  of  Spray  Pumps  of  all  kinds, 
also  Spray  Goods.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

W/OODIN    &  LITTLE, 
312-314  Market  St.,     -     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY 'STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FRESNO  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CAL. 
j*  Jt  I   offer  for  this  season  &  full  line  of 

Deciduous,  Citrus,  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Trees. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE   AND  PRICE  LIST. 

Address  F.  H.  WILSON,  Box  42,  Fresno,  Cal. 
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CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.    All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  SSO.-  to  8800.- 
Sa ve  $10.-  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,   j    74  Cortlandt  _Street, 


CHICAGO. 


NEW  YORK. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

REPORTED   BY   DKWEY,   STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER   PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR   THE   WEEK   ENDING   JAN.    2,    1 !»()(). 

610,264.— Skate—  S.  S.  Black,  Pasadona, 
Cal. 

640,445.— Metal   Partitions  for 

Buildings— C.  Collins,  S.  P. 
fi4(t,  178. —Spring  Hinge— J.  W.  Currier, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

640,277.— Trousers'  protector— p.  e. 

Daniels,  Oakland,  Cal. 
040,<137.—  Hasp   Fastener  — J.  Davey, 

Oakland,  Cal. 
640,642.— Hat  Fastener— A.  B.  Fnns, 

Dallas,  Or. 

640,372.— Header  and  Thrasher — I.  (J. 

Evans,  Waitsburg,  Wash. 
640,463.— Hydraulic  Elevator— P.  J. 

Gildea,  S.  F. 
640,378.— Oil  Burner— C.  A.  Hammel, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
640,285.— Railway  Tie— W.  M.  &  E.  G. 

Hodson,  Roseburg,Or. 
640,569.— Nut  Lock— J.  Jorgensen,  S.  F. 
640,304.— Clamp— E.  L.  Lowe,  S.  F. 
640,578.— Temporary  Binder— E.  Mar- 
sky,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
640,477. — Street  Sweeper— J.  Maxon, 

Burbank,  Cal. 
640,411— Plow— W.  H.   Parlin,  Seattle, 

Wash. 

640,695 — Carburetor  —  E.  D.  Parrott, 
Portland,  Or. 

640.487.  — Bicycle  Support— V.  A.  Por- 
not,  Colegrovo,  Cal. 

640.488.  — Must  Pump— J.  A.  Philpott, 
Windsor,  Cal. 

640,496. — Cartridge  Loader  —  G.  E. 
Standish,  Selby,  Cal. 

640,714 — LOOM  —  Simpson  &  Northrop, 
Tustin,  Cal. 

640,117.— Extracting  Precious  Met- 
als— Tatro  &  Sharpe,  Seattle,  Wash. 

640,718. — Extracting  Precious  Met- 
als— Tatro  &  Sharpe,  Seattle,  Wash. 

640,242.— Steam  Steering  Gear— Tur- 
ner &  Miller,  Seattle,  Wash. 

640,341.— Rock  Drill— G.  D.  Whitcomb, 
Glendora,  Cal. 

640,248.— Paper  Folder— F.  Wulff,  Co- 
lusa, Cal. 

Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scien- 
tific Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  tho  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Nut  Lock. — J.  Jorgonson,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  No.  640,569.  Dated  Jan.  2, 
1900.  The  object  of  this  invention  is  to 
provide  a  locking  device  for  nuts  which 
are  used  upon  vehicle  axles,  shafts  or  bolts, 
and  under  such  conditions  that  the  nuts 
lit  upon  the  end  of  the  shaft  or  bolt  where 
it  is  nocessary  to  prevent  their  turning  off 
or  becoming  loosened,  while  at  tho  same 
time  they  may  be  easily  disengaged  when 
it  is  desired  to  loose  tho  nut.  The  nut  has 
a  radial  groovo  straight  across  its  face 
from  the  central  opening  to  one  outer 
edge,  a  hole  made  at  one  side  parallel  with 
the  central  threaded  opening.  A  spring- 
pressed  stem  is  mounted  in  said  opening, 
and  an  arm  directly  on  the  end  of  the 
stem  extends  at  right  angles  thereto 
straight  across  tho  face  of  the  nut,  radial 
to  the  center  of  the  opening  and  lying 
within  the  radial  groove.  This  arm  has  a 
beveled  point  lying  interior  to  the  wall  of 
tho  opening  in  tho  nut  adapted  to  engage 
a  notch  in  tha  screw  to  lock  the  parts 
after  the  nut  has  been  seated.  Tho  spring 
by  which  the  arm  is  normally  held  in  en- 
gagement with  tho  nut  will  readily  yield 
to  allow  the  arm  to  be  raised  and  thus  dis- 
ongage  tho  locking  devico  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  remove  the  nut. 

Hydraulic  Elevator.— P.  J.  Gildea, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  No.  640,463.  Dated 
Jan.  2,  1900.  This  invention  relates  to  an 
apparatus  which  is  designed  for  elevating 
sand  and  other  matorial  by  tho  aid  of  jets 
of  water  introduced  under  pressure  into 
the  elevating  pipe.  It  consists  of  concen- 
tric tubes,  the  inner  of  which  conducts  the 
material  to  be  lifted  and  tho  outer  of  which 
receives  water  under  pressure,  which  is 
delivered  into  an  enlarged  closed  chamber 
at  the  lower  ond  and  surrounding  the  inlet 
of  the  inner  chamber  or  tube.  This  inlet 
forms  a  suction  pipe,  and  jot  tubes  or  pipes 
passing  through  the  bottom  of  tho  cham- 


ber discharge  the  water  under  pressure 
into  tho  inner  chamber,  thus  producing  a 
vacuum  which  will  draw  the  material 
through  the  suction  pipe,  and  a  velocity 
and  momentum  which  will  eject  it  through 
the  discharge  passage.  These  jet  tubes 
are  preferably  spirally  disposed  around 
the  inlet,  and,  by  this  construction,  they 
produce  a  rotary  or  whirling  action,  which 
prevents  the  packing  of  the  material  and 
its  lodgment  within  the  apparatus. 

Must  Pump.— J.  S.  Philpott,  Windsor, 
Cal.,  one-half  interest  assigned  to  Geo.  A. 
Nalley,  same  place.  No.  640,488.  Datod 
Jan.  2,  1900.  This  invention  relates  to 
that  class  of  pumps  which  are  designed  to 
remove  the  express  juice  of  the  grape 
called  "must."  It  comprises  open-topped 
cylinders  with  pistons  movable  therein,  a 
crankshaft  with  connections  between  the 
pistons  and  the  cranks,  so  that  by  turning 
the  shaft  tho  pistons  are  reciprocated. 
Ports  are  made  through  the  pistons  sur- 
rounding the  center,  and  a  spring-pressed 
valve  is  dosablo  from  below  over  the  ports. 
A  valve  chamber  is  bolted  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder,  having  a  passage  between 
it  and  tho  Lower  part  of  the  cylinder.  A 
spring-pressed  closable  globular  valve  is 
fitted  into  tho  chamber  and  closes  the  pas- 
sage on  the  upward  movement  of  the  pis- 
ton, but  opens  when  the  piston  is  forced 
down  to  allow  tho  escape  of  the  liquid. 
Tho  valve  has  a  guide  stem  from  below 
and  a  conical  vertically  perforated  projec- 
tion from  the  lower  head  of  the  valve 
chamber  forms  a  guide  within  which  the 
stem  is  slidable  and  the  valve  and  spring 
maintained  in  position.  Holes  are  made 
through  the  bottom  of  this  guide  hole  for 
t  he  escape  of  any  liquid  which  may  find  its 
way  therein. 

Metal  Partition  and  Furring  for 
Buildings. — C.  Collins,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  No.  640,445.  Dated  January  2,  1900. 
Tho  object  of  this  invention  is  to  construct 
a  light  and  rigid  metallic  frame  work 
which  will  serve  for  partitions,  furring, 
ceilings  and  other  subdivided  structures. 
It  consists  of  strips  or  sheets  of  metal 
which  are  slotted  or  cut  so  as  to  provide 
strips  which  remain  connected  at  one  end 
with  the  main  portion,  and  are  bent  out- 
wardly therefrom  and  extend  across  at  any 
desired  angle,  and  either  tlat  or  twisted  so 
as  to  form  connections  and  braces  between 
adjacent  main  strips. 

Cover  and  Binder  for  Papers. — 
Emil  Marsky,  San  Jose,  Cal.  No.  640,578. 
Datod  Jan.  2,  1900.  This  invention  relates 
to  a  cover  and  binder  for  magazines, 
pamphlets,  loose  shoots  of  any  description 
and  the  like,  which  it  is  desired  to  hold 
temporarily  and  permanently  between  tho 
covers.  It  consists  of  a  rigid  back  having 
rigid  flexibly  connected  edge  sections  and 
cover  sections  upon  oach  edge.  Rigid 
plates  are  fixed  at  each  ond  of  the  back, 
with  inwardly  turned  tongues  adapted  to 
engage  slots  in  the  papers  to  he  held,  anil 
a  spring  or  springs  are  fixed  to  one  of  tho 
edge  sections  adapted  to  press  upon  the 
papers  when  said  section  is  turned  to  en- 
close them.  Clamps  at  opposite  ends  of 
tho  back  have  arms,  one  of  which  is  piv- 
oted to  ono  of  the  edge  sections  and  has  an 
extension  beyond  its  pivot  point,  and  the 
other  arm  encloses  the  other  edge  section 
and  is  sufficiently  shorter  so  that,  when 
turned  to  allow  tho  other  parts  to  be 
opened,  it  releases  the  other  large  section, 
while  tho  other  arm  extends  across  the 
other  edge  section  and  cover  portion, 
which  is  flexibly  connected  therewith. 


FOR  14  CENTS 


We  wish  to  gain  thin  year  'ji'i',i*n  • 
new  customers,  and  hence  offer  \ 
I  I* kg.  City  Garden  Beet,      10c  i 
IPkg.Earl'st  Emerald Cuciimberlfic  , 
LaCrosao  Market  Lettuce.  16c 
Strawberry  Melon,  16c 
13  Day  Radish,  luc 
Early  Ripo  Cabbage,  luc 
Early  Dinner  Onion,  loc 
Brilliant  Flower  Seeds,  15c 
Worth  91.00,  i'or  14  cents.  fTTTi 


Above  10  Pkgs.  worth  $1.00,  we  will 
mail  yott  free,  together  with  oar 
great  Catalog,  telling  all  about 
SALZER  S  MILLION  DOLLAR  POTATO 
npon  receipt  of  this  notice  A  14c. 
etampH.  We  invite  yourtrade,  and 
i  know  when  yon  once  try  Sal  zer's 
jseedN  you  will  never  do  without. 
'*200  Prize-son  Salzer's  1HOO— rar- 
est earlieut  Tomato  G  iant  on  earth.   F  :•  y 
JOHN  A.  8ALZEK  HEED  CO.,  LA  CROSSE,  WIS. 


i 


The  BEST  PLOW  on  Earth  at  any  Price. 

Double  Board  Hardened  Steel  Plow. 

hard  as  glass  all 
16-lu.ClL 


Guaran- 
teed to  aeou 
or  tuoney 
funded.  We  have 
cheaper  ItMrj-  PI 
<>t  #!».*"»<>.  Send 
Bin    free  Catalogu, 
of  Sulkys.  Han*:*,  Di 
Wagorib,  etc.  Write  n< 
and  get  ready  for  Sprl 

II  kraOOD  PLOW  CO.,  Box  084,  Alton,  I1L 
Only  Plow  Factory  in  the  United  States  selling  direct  to  farmer. 


«g    SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  ^  <j* 

RURAL  PRESS"  READERS. 


 NEW  

IMPROVED 


$65.00  Chicago 

Sewing  Machine 

DELIVERED  FREIGHT  PREPAID 

to  your  nearest  railroad  station,  including  ONE 

YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

$20.00. 


ALL 
ROR 
ONLY 


We  have  succeeded  in  making  arrangements  with  one  of  the  largest 
sewing  machine  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  United  States  that 
enables  us  to  make  the  above  offer  to  our  readers. 

Warranted  for  Ten  Years. 

A  STHU  TI.V  IIM.II  <;|{  \I>K  SKIVING  MACHINE,  finished  throughout  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  It  possesses  all  modern  improvements,  and  Its  mechanical  construction  is  such  that  in  it  are 
combined  simplicity  with  great  strength,  thus  insuring  case  or  running,  durability,  and  making  it  im- 
possible for  the  machine  to  be  put  out  of  order.  It  sews  fast  and  makes  a  perfect  stitch  with  all  kinds 
of  thread  and  all  classes  of  material.  Always  ready  for  use  and  unrivalled  for  speed,  durability  and 
quality  of  work. 

For  only  $20.00,  cash  with  order,  we  will  semi  this  elegant  sewing  ma- 
chine and  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  one  year,  either  to  new  subscribers 
or  renewals.  We  pay  freight  charges  to  nearest  railroad  depot.  Remember 
that  there  is  a  guarantee  for  ten  years  on  each  machine.  We  will  also  give 
this  machine  as  a  premium  outright  for  25  new  subscribers  at  $2.00  each 
Machines  will  be  shipped  from  San  Francisco  same  day  orders  are  received. 

Address 

THE  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

¥  Grade  up  Your  Herd* 

i        The  expense  of  feeding  a  profitable  cow  is  no 
more  than  the  cost  of  feuding  an  unprofitable  one. 
It  costs  comparatively  nothing 

to  find  out  whether  each  member  of  the  herd  is 

profitable.  The 

I  NO-TIN... 

i  Babcock 
$  Tester 

Swill  jrive  exact  information.  Is  sub- 
stantially built  of  cast  iron,  and  made 
to  use  the  ordinary  Babcock  bottles. 

£  TEST  EVERY  COW  and  if  she  is  not  profitable,  do  not  keep  her. 
^  It  is  the  best  low  priced  tester  in  the  world.    Send  for  Catalogue,  No.  70. 

a  Elgin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Elgin,  ills. 


BIG  BANK  ACCOUNTS  FROM  LITTLE  SAVINGS  GROW : 

It  Is  due  to  the  daily  savings  made  by 

The  Improved  United  States  Separator 

that  It  is  so  popular  with  its  users  and  that  Its  sales 
are  increasing  so  rapidly. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  ways  it  saves: 
It  saves  more  cream  because  it  leaves  less  in  the  skim  milk, 
It  saves  time  and  labor  because  it  separates  faster  and  easier, 
It  saves  repair  bills  on  account  of  its  greater  simplicity 
and  durability. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  more  fully  explained  in  our  catalogues, 
which  are  free,  no  one  can  afford  to  buy  any  other  make. 
Remember ,  we  furnish  a  compute  line  of  Dairy  ami  Creamery  Apparatus. 

i  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


VU H "V     THE     BEST  ? 

HKCtl'SK  they  are  made  on  correct  principles, 
therefore  give  the  best  results.  The  Menzel  Hard- 
ware Co.  of  Santa  Clara.  Cal..  state  that  "  they  have 
put  up  a  large  number  of  pumps  of  all  kinds  this 
season,  but  yours  give  us  and  our  customers  the 
best  satisfaction.'1 

I.  L.  BURTON  MACHINE  WORKS.  115-117  First  St.. 
San  Francisco.  Cal..  will  give  full  particulars  and 
furnish  estimates  of  pumps  run  with  gasoline  or 
steam  engines.  Horse  powers  or  windmills — com- 
plete plants.  Closlug  out  stock  of  second-hand 
gasoline  engines,  1  to  20  H.  P. 


Large  illustrated  catalogue  of  hundreds  of  Btylea 
of  rifles  and  pistols  we  make  sent  for  2c  stamp. 
J.  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Co.,  Chlcopee  Falls,  Mass. 


TREE  WASH.  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    VI/.    JACKSON    «fc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  183  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    /Yloffltt    dfc  Tov»/««», 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No».  S5-57-5Q-6I  Pint  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees: 

ORANGES,  OLIVES,  ROSES,  KI'C. 

SEEDS: 

OrasB,  Clover,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Agent  for  California  Nursery  Co. 
THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Citrus  Fruit  Trees. 

The  largest  stock  in  the  State  of  Citrus  Fruit 
Trees.  Trees  from  25c  up. 

Tropical  Fruit  Plants  of  every  sort.  Catalogue 
Free. 

FAIR  OAKS  SEED  &  PLANT  CO., 

Pomelo,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

KAFIR  SEED  CORN. 

RED  ABD  WHITE,  DIRECT  FROM  K&WSAS. 

A  Valuable  Plant  for  Stock. 

Cultivated  for  Forage  and  for  Grain. 
For  sale  by  H.  DUTARD,  125-129  Davis  St.,  S.  F. 

ROSSNEY  PEAR. 

Ripens  two  weeks  after  Bartlett;  a  large,  very 
handsome  pear  of  first  quality;  a  strong  grower, 
and  productive. 

ADMIRAL  DEWEY  PEACH. 

A  new  YELLOW  FREESTONE,  ripens  with  Alex- 
ander; very  beautiful,  and  productive.  Dormant 
buds  in  strong  stocks. 

Sm.TAN,  B4RTLETT  AND  APPLE  PLUMS, 

New  varieties  of  plums  of  Luther  Burbank's 
creation. 

PLANTZ  seedling  PLTJM,  a  valuable  new 
variety. 

GIANT  AND  IMPERIAL  PRUNES. 

A  Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock,  Small  Fruit 
Plants,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

Uncoln  Nurseries,      Newcastle,  Cal. 

Pacific  Nursery, 

Cor.  Baker  and  Lombard  Streets, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL,. 
Acacias  in  best  varieties. 

Monterey  Cypress  in  boxes  and  from  open 
ground,  balled. 
Monterey  Pines  from  open  ground,  balled. 
Bine  and  Red  Gnms  in  boxes. 
Palms  for  lawn  and  parks. 

A  full  line  of  Evergreen.  Deciduous,  Orna- 
mental and  Shade  Trees,  Flowering  and  Or- 
namental Shrubbery. 

Camellias,  Azileas  and  Roses  in  the  latest 
and  largest  varieties  offered  on  the  Pacific  coast 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  Peach  Trees 

Send  for  Catalogue.      F.  LUDEMANN. 


California  Nursery  (^o. 

NILES,  CAL. 

JOHN    ROCK,  manager. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

ORANGES,  OLIVES,  GRAPES  AND  RESISTANT  VINES, 
PALMS,  ROSES  AND  FLOWERING  SHRUBS 
IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


ESTABLISHED  1878. 


NO  IRRIGATION. 


Napa  Valley  Nlppe?. 

FULL  STOCK. 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 

150    New  Varieties. 
Write  for  Price  List. 

JOHN  AMES,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 

(Successor  to  Leonard  Coates.) 


Cor.  1st  and  Coombs  Sts. 


Napa,  Cal. 


PLANTS,  SEEDS  BULBS, 

 INCLUDING  

Novelties  for  1900. 

ROSES-- 

Fine  collection  of  one  and  two-year-olds,  ready 
for  planting. 

COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  NEW 

CARNATIONS,  PELARGONIUMS, 
BEOONIAS,  FERNS,  PALMS, 

and  everything  desirable  for  the  house  or  garden. 
SEND    FOR  CATALOGUE. 

F.  A.  MILLER,  215  Hayes  St.,  San  Francisco. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

Eucalyptus,  Cypress  and  Pine 

TREES. 

Vegetable,  Flower  and  Tree 

SEEDS. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 
TRUMBULL   &  BEEBE, 
Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen, 
419-421  SANSOME  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


END    FOR    OUR  CATALOGUE. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Offer  a  Complete  Line  of 


! 

♦  Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives,  Citrus  Trees, 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Grape  Vines  ♦  ♦ 


A  Well  Selected  Assortment  of 

PALMS,  ROSES,  AND   GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

WE   OFFER   MAHY  HEW   AND   VALUABLE  NOVELTIES. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST   AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 


♦  GEO.    C    ROE  DI ING,       -       -       PROPRIETOR.  ♦ 


ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERIES. 

PEACH  TREES  OUR  SPECIALTY.    Big  Stock. 

FULL    LINE    OF    DECIDUOUS    AND    ORNAMENTAL  STOCK. 


-  SEND   FOR    PRICE  LIST.- 


RICHMAIN    &    MILLS,  Proprietors, 

FULLERTON,       -       -  CALIFORNIA. 

California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON, 

Professor  Agricultural  Practice  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Veaetalrtes  in 
Garden  and  Fieid;"  President  California  State  Floral  Society;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  San  Francisco. 


Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrated,  12  Full-Page  Plates. 

The  third  edition  of  this  great  work  and  Indispensable  companion  of  progressive  fruit  growers  is 
now  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  book  has  been  practically  rewritten  by  the  author,  and  contains  the  latest  and  best  methods 
of  practice  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  /\ny wHere. 


ADDRESS 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 :  Established  1876.  :  


Sajita  ♦  Rosa  ♦  Nlifgeriej. 

W.  H.  SCHIEFFER  &  CO. 

(Successors  to  R.  W.  BELL.) 

The  Leading  Nurserymen  . . . 
...  of  Northern  California. 

Early  Bearing  Apples,  Best  New  Japan  Pinmg 
and  Sugar  Prunes.    Send  for  Price  List. 
808  TOPPER  STREET, 
SANTA  ROSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CALIFORNIA. 

FERRY'S 

SEEDS 


Thousands  of garden- 
ersdependon  Ferry'sSeeds 
every  year  and  never  suffer 
disappointment.  Cheap  substi-  . 
tutes  bring  loss,  not  paying  crops. 
It  pays  to  pay  a  little  more  for 
Ferry's  Skeds.  Five  cents  per  paper 
everywhere,  and  always  worth  it. 
Always  the  Best.  1900 Seed  Annual  free. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


alifornia 
/.Vegetables 


f*  IN  .  .  . 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  "Pacific  Rural  Press"  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  folly  illustrated. 

PRICE  82.  Orders  received  at  this  office. 


jut  fyii$i|t  ipbli^Y. 


BY  gustav  eisen. 


This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hil- 
gard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewbt  Publishing  Co..  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  W3.0O,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  should  be  addressed : 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  ban  Francisco,  Cal. 


TWO  hundred  bushels 
of  Potatoes  remove 
eighty  pounds  of  "actual"  Pot- 
ash from  the  soil.  One  thou- 
sand pounds  of  a  fertilizer  con- 
taining 8%  "actual"  Potash 
will  supply  just  the  amount 
needed.  If  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency of  Potash,  there  will  be 
a  falling-off  in  the  crop. 

We  have  some  valuable 
books  telling  about  composi- 
tion, use  and  value  of  fertilizers 
for  various  crops.  They  are 
sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

METER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. , 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Alfalfa,  Grass, 
Clover,  Vegetable 

OF  EVERY  VARIETY. 

Cog  Prnners  for  Nurserymen— Cog  gives  three 
times  ordinary  power.  Frnlt  Trees,  Wellington 
Egg  Food.  B.  F.  WELLINGTON  (At  the  Old 
Stand),  425  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.'S 

Specialty  is  a  Spray  Pump  that  will  do  the  Best 
Work,  the  Most  Work  at  the  greatest  Saving  of 
labor,  That  Will  Not  Rust,  that  is  durable  in 
all  Its  parts,  and  prices  as  low  as  Good  material 
and  workmanship  will  admit  of.  Send  for  cata- 
logue with  prices,  formulas  of  washes  and  sugges- 
tions on  the  methods  of  spraying. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


RACINE  Engines. 


PIERCE  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Can  be  used  with  Gasoline,  Coal  Gas  or  Natural 
Gas.   ALL  SIZES. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA    STUMP  PULLER 


The     Most     F»o\A/erfijl     Made  ! 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
A.  BARNES,  Mgr.,  16-18  Zoe  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MONEY  nr  H0NEY1 

THE  WEEKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free. 

G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

118  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  IU 
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Your  Butter  Profit 

may  not  be  as  great  as  you 
could  wish.  No  matter  what 
It  now  is,  it  would  be  in- 
creased one  fourth  to  one 
third  if  you  used  a  Safety 
Hand  Separator.  It  is  bet- 
ter in  every  way  than  any 
plan  you  have  yet  tried. 
It  gets  all  the  butter  fat 
and  makes  it  into  an  im- 
proved (juality  of  product. 
■  letter  butter,  better  prices, 
and  more  money.     Send  for  Catalogue  No.  31. 

The  Sharpies  Co.,      P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Canal  &  Washington  Sts. 

CHICAdO.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

U.  S.  A. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Grange  Notes. 

At  the  installation  of  Two  Rock 
Grange  there  was  a  large  attendance 
from  the  valley  around,  and  the  follow- 
ing visitors  from  Petaluma  Grange:  D. 
W.  Winans,  Chaplain;  Geo.  Parks,  M. 
D.  Hopkins.  II.  L.  Pease,  John  King 
and  Henry  Eastman.  In  the  forenoon 
six  candidates  took  the  third  and  fourth 
degrees.  At  noon  a  harvest  feast  was 
held.  The  installation,  District  Deputy 
D.  M.  Winans  presiding,  was  held  in 
the  afternoon. 

Aocordino  to  the  Sonoma  County 
Parmer,  the  State  Grange  has  decided 

to  push  the  work  of  Grange  extension, 
and  .1.  S.  Taylor.  Worthy  Lecturer  of 
the  State  Grange,  was  appointed 
Deputy  Organizer.  The  Grange  de- 
clared itself  in  favor  of  a  free  market 
in  San  Francisco,  and  also  declared  for 
pure  food  and  war  against  adulterated 
canned  goods,  particularly  those  bear- 
ing California  brand.  Among  those 
present  were  the  Worthy  Master,  G. 
W.  Worthen,  Committeemen  Daniel 
Flint,  FT.  P.  Blohm  and  I).  M.  Houx;  E. 
P.  Adams,  D.  M.  Winans,  J.  M.  Moore, 
W.  L.  Overhiser,  N.  H.  Root,  C.  W. 
Kmery,  Miss  L.  S.  Woodhams. 

THE k  B  was  a  large  attendance  at  the 
San  Jose  Grange  January  13th.  Most 
of  the  time  was  spent  in  conferring  the 
first  and  second  degrees  on  a  class  of 
nine  candidates.  Quite  a  number  of 
those  who  were  awaiting  initiation 
could  not  be  present.  On  January  27th 
the  third  and  fourth  degrees  will  be 
conferred  on  about  fifteen  candidates. 
The  following  standing  committees  were 
announced  by  Worthy  Master  Coates: 
Visiting  Committee — Mr.  and  Mrs.  S. 
P.  Sanders,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Law- 
rence, Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Lee.  Finance 
Committee — J.  Bettinger,  G.  H.  Mc- 
Cracken,  Mrs.  Mary  Barnes.  Congres- 
sional Committee — J.  R.  Lewis,  B.  G. 
Hurlbert,  K.  T.  Pettit.  Committee  on 
Conduct  of  War — G.  W.  Worthen  and 

G.  C.  Rodell.  A  few  ideas  on  mush- 
rooms were  given  by  the  Lecturer  and 
samples  shown.  A  talk  on  nitrogen 
producers  and  the  co-operation  of 
plants  will  be  given  by  Professor  Vol- 
ney  Rattan  at  the  next  meeting. 

Watbonvills  Granoe  has  installed 
the  following  officers,  A.  P.  Roache. 
Past  Master  of  State  Grange,  acting 
as  installing  officer:  Master,  G.  W. 
Rowe;  Overseer,  Mrs.  N.  Mauk;  Lec- 
turer, Mrs.  G.  D.  Morgan;  Chaplain. 
Mrs.  N.  A.  Uren;  Secretary,  H.  F. 
Blohm;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  Z.  Roache; 
Gatekeeper,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Rohrback; 
Steward,  N.  A.  Uren;  Assistant  Stew- 
ard, W.  L.  Gilkey;  Lady  Assistant 
Steward,  Miss  Vora  Roache;  Flora, 
Miss  Eva  Rowe;  Pomona,  Mrs.  H.  F. 
Blohm;  Ceres,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Gilkey.  The 
day  closed  with  a  feast  and  a  literary 
pr<  >gramme. 

Stockton  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — At  the  meeting  of 
Stockton  Grange  held  on  the  (ith  inst. 
the  following  officers  were  elected: 
Master.  Norman  E.  Ailing;  Overseer, 
John  B.  Harelson;  Lecturer,  Mrs. 
Irene  E.  Leadbetter;  Steward,  Nathan 

H.  Root;  Assistant  Steward,  John  L. 
Beecher;  Chaplain,  Mrs.  A.  Ashley; 
Treasurer,  Joseph  Adams;  Secretary, 
Nathan   T.   Root;   G.  K.,  Mrs.  Cora 


Beecher;  Ceres,  Mrs.  A.  Adams;  Po- 
mona, Miss  E.  S.  Root;  Flora.  Miss 
Burgle  Harelson;  L.  A.  S.,  Mrs.  P.  C. 
Rumrill;  Trustee,  Wm.   L.  Overhiser. 

N.  T.  Root,  Secretary. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Fruit  Growers  and  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 

To  the  Editor:— Some  hundreds  of 
the  fruit  growers  who  attended  the 
San  Jose  Convention  graciously  prom- 
ised to  put  forth  some  personal  effort 
toward  the  construction  of  the  Nic- 
aragua canal. 

The  appended  resolution  was  passed 
and  printed  copies  were  handed  round 
for  the  acceptance  of  those  who  were 
w  illing  to  get  the  same,  or  a  similar 
resolution;  passed  by  any  local  bodies, 
such  as  boards  of  Supervisors,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  farmers'  clubs, 
granges,  etc.,  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected, and  forward  it  to  Congress: 

Whereas,  Half  a  century  has  already 
boon  devoted  to  a  .succession  of  surveys  by 
various  commissions,  without  any  do- 
cisivo  stops  being  taken  toward  actual  con- 
struction; and 

Whereas,  The  Nicaragua  ( 'anal  Commis- 
sion, headed  by  Admiral  Walker,  has  re- 
ported favorably  as  to  the  entire  feasi- 
bility of  such  construction  at  a  reasonable 
outlay:  and 

Whereas.  The  prosperity  of  the  whole 
agricultural  and  horticultural  interests  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  involving  many  millions 
of  dollars  annually,  depends  in  the  future 
on  improved  transportation  facilities, 
t  herefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  of  the 
fruit  growers  of  California  most  urgently 
petition  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  proceed  to  the  immediate  construction 
of  I  he  Nicaragua  canal,  upon  tin-  basis  of 
the  Walker  Commission. 

I  trust  this  business  has  not  slipped 
their  memories,  because  the  opponents 
of  the1  canal  never  forget  to  oppose  it, 
and  if  we  whose  interests  are  involved 
fail  to  vigorously  support  the  demand 
foi-  the  canal,  there  is  no  one  to  support 
it  for  us. 

Let  your  Representatives  understand 
that  they  will  be  considered  to  have 
utterly  failed  in  their  duty  unless  they 
obtain  at  least  a  full  or  fair  considera- 
tion by  Congress  of  the  matter  of  the 
resolution. 

Those  who  have  no  copy  are  invited 
to  cut  out  the  one  appended  hereto 
and  make  earnest  and  immediate  use 
thereof. 

I  have  read  that  when  a  Congress- 
man receives  one  letter  on  a  subject  he 
understands  that  that  one  letter  repre- 
sent s  a  thousand  others  who  arc  think- 
ing the  same  thing,  but  are  too  apa- 
thetic to  write.  When  he  gets  a 
hundred  letters  he  recognizes  that  his 
whole  constituency  is  bent  on  business, 
and  that  he  has  got  to  hustle.  I  want 
each  Pacific  Rirai.  Press  reader  to 
consider  it  his  imperative  duty  to  make 
his  Congressman  hustle  on  this  canal 
question.  Edward  Berwick. 

Monterey,  Cal. 

— A.  Bodyuuski,  V.  Patapoff  and  F. 
Brevisotf,  of  Russia,  are  in  San  Francisco 
as  commissioners  from  Russian  colonists 
to  report  upon  the  Pacific  point  best  suitod 
for  a  colony. 


WORTH 


$50 


A  BOTTLE 

To  This  Man. 


It  muy  be  worth  a  like  eura  or  even  more  to  you. 

Flngml,  Barnes  Co.,  N.  D.,  March  19,  18!W. 


hear  Sirs; — I  have  used  your  Kenuall'sSpavlrj  Cure  anil  I  ' 
good  LIuuneiiL     1  have  cured  a  Spavin  OB  my  U*t  ] 
o,  and!  would  not  take  *11!S  for  her,  which  1  offered  for  $7.i  , 


think  It  a  >,'<* 


I  before.    1  will  be  pleased  to  have  your  book  and  receipts  for  • 
!  tlikj  inclosed  stamp,  as  I  read  on  the  cartoon.  • 
Truly  yours,  FRANK  SMITH.  J 

>  It  is  an  absolutely  reliable  remedy  for  Spavins,  • 
I  SpilnU,!  urh«,  Ulngr>oneH,etr.  Kemovea  the  bunch  and  • 
•  leaven  no  scar.    Price,  #1;  six  for  i&.    A*  a  liniment  * 

I  for  tu  v  use  It  has  no  equal.    Ask  your  druiOflKt  2 

I  for  KKMMU.S  SPAVIN  (  I  KK,  also  "A  Treatise  on  the  i 
»  Horse,"  the  book  free,  or  addreas  • 
[  OR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO..  ENOSBURO  FALLS,  VT.  • 
■   •  ••  •  


mxamm 

ass., 


HOGS 
WILL 
ROOT 


but  the  hoff  hasn't  been  bred  that  will  tear  up  or  break  through  the 

ELLWOOD    WOVEN  FENCE. 

Made  of  hard  Ri^semer  Stp.-lWirr-s,  rust  proof,  and  proof  against  all  attacks  of  animals, 
heat  or  cold,  dry  or wet,  wind or  weather.  Although  the  Inst,  (ho  Kllwooil  <-o»(«  but 
little  and  is  practically  everlasting.  Your  dealer  ought  to  have  it.   If  he  hasn't  write  for 

catalogue,  etc.,  to 

AMERICAN  STEEL  fit  WIRE  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BAKER'S  TRACE  LESS  HARNESS 

LIGHT,  STRONG,  FLEXIBLE 


Can  be  put  on  or  taken  off  in  stall  or  field. 


NO  TRACES.   NO  WHIFFLETREES. 
Draft  absolutely  direct,  just  as  in 
common  harness.     Sits  easy  ;  can't 
chafe  or  gall.  Perfect  for  all  low  down 

farm  or  field  work.  Invaluable  in  the 
Orchard,  Vineyard  or  Hopyard. 

Horses  have  perfect  independence  of 
-         movement.    Used  by  the  best  practical 
I  farmers  and  orchardists  in  the  country. 

Try  it;  if  not  satisfied  return  at  our 
expense,  and  money  will  be  refunded. 

Price,  $14        Casll  wiih  the  order. 

We  prepay  freight  to  nearest  railway  station. 

liQiik  In  ordering  give  size  of  collars  used. 
B.  F.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 


1 


PaB 

ROOFING 


r 


■pOOFING  Is  to  a  building  what  clothing  Is  to  the  body.  It  must 
*^  protect  and  It  must  wear  well.  To  put  money  In  an  interior  and 
to  save  It  on  the  roof  of  a  building  Is  poor  economy. 

P  &  B  ROOFING  possesses  all  the  requirements  of  a  first-class 
roof  covering.  It  Is  waterproof,  durable,  Inexpensive,  easily  laid. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  a  circular,  or  address  the  makers. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Nitrate  of 
as  a 
Fertilizer. 


Soda 


SICK  CROPS 

—the  faded  out,  yellow  kind  that  are  not  doing  well  may  be  in- 
stantly revived  by  the  application  of  a  dressing  of 

NITRATE    OF  SODA. 

It  acts  at  once  because  it  Is  very  soluble.   This  makes  It  In- 
stantly available  as  plant  food;  100  to  200  lbs.  per  acre  is  suffi- 
cient for  most  crops. 
This  is  the  most  concentrated  fertilizer  on  the  market. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


lire, 

roductive 


AND 


rofitable. 


Thomas*  Phosphate  Powder 

(REGISTERED) 

Has  been  abundantly  proved  THE  FARMER'S  FRI END  ALL 

OVER  THE  WORLD. 
Ureatly  improves  the  quality  and  Increases  the  crop  of  Fruits, 
Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Koots,  etc.,  as  it  provides  at  low  oost  an 
abundant  store  of  available  and  durable  phosphates  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  nature  in  a  ready,  rational  and  remunera- 
tive manner.  The  sales  of  Thomas'  Phosphate  Powder  have  In- 
creased in  thirteen  years  from  SO  to  1,000,000  tons  per  year. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    «S=  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


FERTILIZER^ 

The  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  on  the  Market. 

Write  Us  lor  Prices  and  Illustrated  Pamphlet.      WB  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

FRESNO  Fertilizer  Works,  Geo.  C.  Roedlng,  Prop.,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Pacific  Saw  Manufacturing  Company 

Manufacture  the 

'  HATCH"  Pruning  Saw. 

The  Best  In  Use! 

Kmery  Wheels,  Grindstones,  Files,  Saws. 
Machine  Knives,  Etc.  Sheet  Steel.    Tel.  Main  50/53.    17-19  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


January  20,  1900. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
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— The  United  States  will  have  a  more 
extensive  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
than  any  other  country  with  the  excep- 
tion of  France,  which  will  utilize  one-half 
the  total  space.  The  American  exhibit 
will  be  several  times  larger  than  Great 
Britain's,  and  as  large  as  Russia's  and 
Germany's  combined. 


— Regarding  that  California  eight-hour 
law,  the  State's  Attorney-General  has 
decided  that  "  a  watchman  or  special  po- 
liceman who  performs  no  labor  is  not  a 
laborer  within  tho  meaning  of  the  statute, 
nor  is  he  either  a  workman  or  a  me- 
chanic." _ 

Two  Wagons  at  One  Price. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  convenience  and  a  saving 
of  labor  for  a  farmer  to  have  a  low,  handy  wagon. 
They  save  more  than  half  the  labor  of  loading  in 
hauling  manure,  hay,  grain,  corn  fodder,  wood, 
stones,  etc.  The  man  who  al- 
ready has  a  wagon  may  have  one 
of  these  low  handy  wagons  at  the 
small  additional  cost  for  a  set 
of  wheels.  These  Electric  Steel 
Wheels,  with  either  direct  or 
stagger  spokes,  with  broad-faced 
tire,  are  made  to  fit  any  axle. 
You  can  convert  your  old  wagon 
to  a  low,  handy  wagon  in  a  few 
moments'  time.  You  thus  virtu- 
ally have  two  wagons  at  one 
price.  Write  to  the  Electric 
Wheel  Co.,  Box  10,  Quincy,  Illinois,  for  their 
catalogue,  which  fully  explains  about  these  and 
their  Electric  Handy  Wagons,  Electric  Feed 
Cookers,  etc. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  every  butter 
contest  at  State  Pairs  for  five  years.  This  year 
every  butter  prize  awarded  went  to  my  herd  ex- 
cept 2nd  prize  for  2-yr.-olds.  Stock  for  sale.  F.  H. 
Burke,  62B  Market  St.,  S.  P. 

BULLS — Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Pine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAX  K  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEIN8  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.  Animais  for  sale 


POULTRY. 


TRACY  POULTRY  YARDS,  Tracy,  Cal.  Win.  M. 
Langdon,  Prop.  Specialties:  B.  P.  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns.  Eggs  $1,&0  per  13.  Pine  lot  or  Ply- 
mouth Bock  roosters  for  sale  reasonable.  Write 
for  prices. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM.  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Buff  Cochins,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Bocks.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  Black  Mlnorcas. 

WILLIAM  NILES  «  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Nlles  & 
Co.,  Lob  Angeles,  Cal.  Established  in  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland- China  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Angora  Goats  and 
Persian  Pat-tailed  Sheep.  Catalogue  free. 


For  several  different  breeds  of  Poultry,  including 
two  breeds  of  Turkeys,  and  Pecan  Ducks, 

Address  SAM'L  M.  COPPIN,  Pleasant  Grove, 
Sutter  Co.,  Cal. 


Short-Horn  Bulls  for  Sale. 

WILDFLOWER  STOCK  FARM,  FRESNO  CO.,  CAL. 

Herd  Headed  by  Cruickshank  Hulls 

CUPBEARER  SECOND  91221 
ROYAL  SCOTCHMAN  129407 
COMMODORE  CHIEF  129410 
A  fine  lot  of  young,  Scotch-hred  Short-horn  bulls 
tor  sale  In  numbers  to  suit.  For  prices  address 
A.  HRILBRON  &  BRO.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Or,      L.  HBILBRON,  Conejo,  Cal. 


DR.  LEAVTTT'S 
Dovble  Power 
DEHORNING 
CLIPPER.— V blade. 


3  S 


Lexvltt  iMfq  Co,  Hammond,W.  U.S.  A 


Eureka  Harness  Oil  is  the  best 
preservative  of  new  leather 
and  the  best  renovator  of  old 
leather.  It  oils,  softens,  black- 
ens and  protects.  Use 

Eureka 
Harness  Oil 

on  your  best  harness,  your  old  har- 
ness, and  your  carriage  top,  and  they 
will  not  only  look  better  but  wear 
longer.  Sold  everywhere  in  cans— all 
sizes  from  half  pints  to  five  gallons. 
Made  b;  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


LIVE  CHICKS 


THE  MOST 

from  a  tray  fall  of  eggs. 
That  Is  what  the 

SURE  HATCH 
INCUBATOR 

is  designed  to  produce,  and  it  \ 
does  It  with  great  regularity. 
Hundreds  in  use.  Automatic 
through  ■>ut.  Let  as  qnote 
you  a  price  laid  down  at  your 
station.  Our  catalogue  1b  chock  full  of  practical  Poultry  {?==-" 
information.     It  Is  five — iot  sold. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Clay  Center,  Nebr. 


Higheat 


'.'CORED  TO  DEATH" 

lathe  startling  headline  of  many  a  news 
paper  article.   Hornless  animals  are  safe 

DEHORNING  KEYSTONE  KNIFE, 

causes  less  pain  than  any  device 
made.  Cuts  on  i  sides  at  once — clean 
and  quick,  no  crushing  or  tearing. 
Fully  warranted.  Circulars  Ac.  FREE. 
A.  C.  BROSIUS,  COCHRANVILLE,  PENN. 


♦    P  ANC  Y      F*  O  U  I—  T  R  V.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  BO  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  Improve  your 
stock.  Man'f  s  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  Iu- 
cubators.Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Beat  is 
the  Cheapest.  Pacific  Incubatoh 
Co..  1317 Castro  St.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


310  First  Premiums 

Awarded  to  the  PRAIItlE  STATE 
INCUBATOR.  Gnaranteedto  operate 
in  any  climate.  Send  for  catalogue. 
PIUIBIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO.  Homer  (  11), 


2-Horse 

PLOW 

CUTS 

22"  wide, 
4"to8"deep. 

4-Horse, 

36"  wide, 
same  depth. 

100  Per  Cent 
Better  Work 
at  One-Half 
the  Cost. 


CALIFORNIA  CUTAWAY  ROTARY  REVERSIBLE  ORCHARD  PLOW. 


DON'T  worry.  The  California  will  take  care  of  the  WEEDS  all  right— kill  'em,  BIG 
AND  IilTTLE— cut  'em  to  pieces  and  mix  'em  with  the  soil.  Land  prepared  with  the 
California  will  NOT  BAKE,  CRACK  AND  DRY  OUT.  No  lamps,  no  clods,  land  always 
level. 

Use  np-to-date  orchard  tools  and  yon  will  make  MONEY  growing  fruit.  Write  for 
catalogue,  testimonials  and  price. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

222  MISSION  STREET,  =  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Blood  Will  Always  Tell. 

The  Lynwood  Herd  of  Swine  have  again  been 
awarded  the  majority  of  premiums  at  the  State  Fair, 
although  the  competition  was  the  greatest  ever  known 
and  the  exhibit  much  the  largest.  When  you  want 
something  real  choice  that  you  can  depend  upon  write 
JAS.  R.  BOAL,  Mgr.,  126  W.  25th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

ml  Almanac  for  1900,  two  colors,  160  panes, 
Hi)  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
Poultry  Houses,  etc.  How  to  raise  Chickens  suc- 
cessfully, their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Dia- 
grams with  full  descriptions  of  Poultry  houses. 
All  about  Infiihalc»r»,Brooder8  and  thoroughbred 
Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15  cents. 
C  C.  SHUKMAKEK,  Box  898,  FKEEPOKT,  ILL. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Alpha  Baby  Separators, 

SEE  HOW  THEY  GROW  ! 

New  20th  Century  Styles 

HAVE  INCREASED  CAPACITY. 
150  lbs.  milk  hourly  $50.00,  225  lbs.  $65.00, 
325  lbs.  milk  per  hour  $100.00, 
450  lbs.  capacity  $125.00,  850  lbs.  $20000. 

Write  us  regarding  your  dairy  and  we 
can  assist  you  make  it  more  profitable. 


G. 


U/ICKSON    &  CO., 

REMOVED  TO  34  &  36  MAIN  ST. 


Strongest,  Best  and  Neatest 

HANDY  WAGON 


Will  Couple  Out  to  Any 

Length- 
Front  Axle  with  Hounds. 
Any  Size  Wheels,  Any 

Width. 
Sizes,  llegular  28  and  34- 
Inch,  4-Inch  Tire. 


MADE, 

All  Steel  Except  Tongue  and 
Coupling:  Pole. 


TRUCK. 


W.  J.  ANDREWS.  Room  37,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Gen'l  Aft.  for  Coast  States. 

Manufaciurea  HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Havana,  111. 


ACME 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER 

crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  aerates  and  levels  all  soils,  for 
all  purposes  under  all  conditions.     Made  entirely  of  cast 
steel  and  wrought  iron,  they  are  indestructible.     They  are 
*the  cheapest  and  best  riding  harrows  and  pulverizers  on 
earth.    Various  sizes,  for  various  uses,  3  to  13^  feet.  We 
mail  catalogue  and  booklet,  "An  Ideal  Harrow,  "  free. 

Em  QFHT  DM  TRI1L  TO  BE  RETURNED  AT  MT  EXPENSE  IF  NOT  ENTIRELY  SATISFACTORY.    I  deliver  free  on  board  at 
^SisJ  wfcHI  Wl  I  mm.  N„w  York,  Chicago.  Columbus,  Louisville.  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco,  &<j. 


Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  Millington,  N.  J. 

MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


or    Chicago,  III. 
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January  20,  1900. 


"FRESNO"  NURSERY  AND  VINEYARD  CULTIVATOR. 

The  frame  is  high  enough  to  straddle  the  rows  of  vines,  corn,  or 
one-year-old  nursery  trees.    These  may  be  had  with  any 
of  the  popular  shovels,  such  as  "Hatch,"  "Oval 
Reversible,"  or  •<  Diamond  Point." 


MOLINE.ILL. 


"TOP  NOTCH" 

Is  a  by-word  among  orchard  men, 
so  well  known  is  the  Culti- 
vator,  and   orders  for 
these  continue  to 
come  in. 


The  "Top  Notch"  Cultivator. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO., 


209  and  211  Market  St., 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


r 

IT  IS  A  FACT  *£  &  «g 
j  THAT  WE  CARRY  IN  STOCK 
A  LARGE  LINE  OF  VEHICLES,  i 


DEERE  VEHICLES 


n 


-i  ARE  ALL  RIGHT. 

THEY  ARE  ALL  RIGHT  IN  QUALITY. 
THEY  ARE  ALL  RIGHT  IN  STYLE. 
THEY  ARE  ALL  RIGHT  IN  FINISH. 
THEY  ARE  ALL  RIGHT  IN  COMFORT. 
THEY  ARE  ALL  RIGHT  IN  PRICE. 


PHONE    m  /A  I  IN  5186. 


ZIG  ZAG  STEEL  CULTIVATOR. 

This  is  the  strongest  frame  Cultivator  made.    If  you  want  to  stir 
up  the  ground  deep  do  not  fail  to  order  one  of  these. 


DORflANT  BUDS  ALL  SOLD. 

A  FEW  EXTRA  LARGE  TREES,  tops  cut  back  dose,  with  AN  ABUNDANCE  of  dean, 

fine  roots.  These  will  produce  PLENTY  OF  WOOD  and  fruit  at  once,  flany  of  these  trees  made 
branches  EIGHT  FEET  LONG  and  AN  INCH  IN  DIAHETER  last  summer. 

CLI/VVAX    PLUM  TREES. 

One  year  old,  ALL  5IZES.     Two  to  ten  feet  high,  straight,  well  branched  and  well  rooted. 

BARTLETT  PLUM. 

TREES  one  year  old,  straight  and  handsome. 

DORHANT  BUDS  of  SULTAN  and  SHIRO.    GRAFTING  WOOD  OF  ALL. 

PINEAPPLE  QUINCE  CUTTINGS  and  very  few  trees,  two  years  old.    None  of  mailing  size  left. 

Have  all  your  unprofitable  trees  regrafted.     CHANGE  THEH  FORH  CONSIDERS  TO 

PRODUCERS. 

BEGIN  the  new  century  with  NEW  CENTURY  FRUITS. 

A  postal  card  will  bring  you  price  list. 

 1   BURBANK'S  EXPERIMENT  FARMS, 


LUTHER  BURBANK. 


SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA. 


$50.°°  RANGE  ROR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  fcS.OO.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  G.  WILLAKD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Will  ship  V.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Inventors  on  the  Paclflo  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capt 
tal  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  In  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
bo  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  Information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  tne  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DBWBY,  8TRONO  A  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Mark.t 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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A  Word  to  the  Wise. 


We  have  upon 
this  page  a  most 
significant  illustra- 
tion of  facts  and 
policies  which  we 
have  been  urging 
in  our  editorial 
columns  for  the 
last  few  months, 
namely,  the  local 
interest  in  im- 
proved live  stock 
and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  breeders 
to  advance  their 
enterprises  in 
stock  lines.  We 
know  that  Cali- 
fornians  are  awake 
to  the  advantage 
of  multiplying  live 
stock  in  this  State, 
for  the  purposes 
of  ministering  to 
the  present  profit- 
able demand,  ,  to 
replace  the  train- 
loads  of  meat  pro- 
ducts which  we  re 
ceive  from  t  h  e 
Middle  West  and 
the  trainloads  of 
live  stock  from  the 
ranges  of  adjacent 
States;  to  turn  to 
profit  the  •  vast 
volumes  of  natural 
and  cultivated  for- 
age which  is  avail- 
able, and  which 
can  still  be  cheaply 
increased  in 
amount  by  turning 
land  to  alfalfa, 
Kafir  corn  and  the 
like;  to  equip  our- 
selves for  the  rap- 
'idly  increasing  ex- 
port demand  both 
for  meat  and  meat 
products  and  for 
good  breeding 
stock  to  establish 
breeding  far  m  s 
around  the  Pacific. 
All  these  directions 
for  enterprise  we 
have  freely  and 
frequently  urged 
and  we  were  fully 
convinced  that 
people  wei'e  ready 
for  investment  in 
such  lines.  The 
demonstration 
came  in  a  way  we 
had  not  a  n  t  i  c  i  - 
pated,  but  in  a 
perfectly  logical 
a  n  d  indisputable 
form.  The  very 
first  insertion  of 
Mr.  Mecham's  at- 
tractive announce- 


An  Unsolicited  Letter  From  a  Pleased  Advertiser. 
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FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Proprietor. 
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ment  in  our  col- 
umns brought  him 
such  unequivocal 
and  gratifying  re- 
sults that  he  wrote 
us  the  letter  which 
appears  in  fac- 
simile upon  this 
page.  He  appar- 
ently wished  to 
bear  testimony 
that  our  preaching 
was  true,  and  he 
could  hardly  have 
done  it  hi  more  ef- 
fective form. 

The  first  thought 
of  Mr.  Mecham's 
letter  is  that  it  is 
proper  communi- 
cation of  an  ad- 
vertiser's satisfac- 
tion with  his  chosen 
advertising    m  e  - 
dium,  and  this  is 
true.     Cordial  re- 
lations between  ad- 
vertisers  and  the 
journal  they  pat- 
ronize are  always 
of  advantage,  and 
we  desire   to  en- 
courage such  rela- 
tions.    We  could 
have  discharged 
our  duty   in  this 
line  by  a  reply  to 
Mr.    Mecham  in 
the     same  spirit 
which  actuated  his 
writing.   But  look- 
ing more  closely 
into  the  matter,  it 
seems  to  us  that 
Mr.  Mecham's  ex- 
perience   has  a 
broader  bearing, 
and  that  it  really 
conveys  a  very 
timely  and  perti- 
nent lesson  in  the 
general  direction 
which  we  have  out- 
lined above.  Cali- 
fornians  want  more 
live  stock;  they 
are  also  convinced 
that  they  need  im- 
proved breeds. 
The,  local  supply  of 
such  stock  is  small 
and  breeders  are 
few.    The  right  of 
way  which  the  fruit 
interest   has  had 
for  a  score  of 
years,  accom- 
panied as  it  was 
by  low  values  for 
animal  products 
from  various 
causes,  accom- 
plished a  relaxa- 
tion of  breediug  in- 
terests. 
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The  Week. 

Agricultural  affairs  are  progressing  with  few  sen- 
sational features.  The  interior  valley  is  receiving 
too  much  fog  for  comfort  but  the  low  temperature  is 
probably  doing  well  in  holding  back  the  fruit  bloom, 
even  though  it  is  also  making  the  wheat  grow 
slowly.  In  the  Sacramento  valley  last  week  we  saw 
much  land  too  wet  to  plow  and  owners  restless  under 
enforced  idleness.  There  was  also  a  considerable 
area  of  rather  yellowish  grain  from  excessive  mois- 
ture. Still  the  winter  is  wearing  along  and  there 
will  be  plenty  of  warmth  soon  enough.  At  the  south 
there  is  still  need  of  rain. 

It  is  interesting  to  announce  that  Forecast  Official 
Alexander  G.  McAdie,  of  the  Weather  Bureau  in 
this  city,  is  about  to  go  to  southern  California  to 
study  the  question  of  the  protection  of  citrus  fruits 
from  frost.  We  bespeak  him  the  kindly  attention  of 
all  our  cold  friends  in  that  part  of  the  State.  Mr. 
McAdie  is  a  most  thorough  investigator,  and  will  be 
glad  to  have  all  pertinent  facts  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion.   The  inquiry  is  one  eminently  fit  to  be  made. 

A  prominent  item  in  local  public  affairs  is  the  call 
of  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  to  choose  a 
Senator  and  fix  up  water-front  laws  in  this  city.  So 
far  as  electing  a  Senator  is  concerned,  the  people  are 
growing  in  the  belief  that  they  could  do  it  better 
themselves  than  by  representatives,  and  this  propo- 
sition seems  to  be  gaining  support  everywhere. 

Wheat  seems  to  have  made  a  turn  and  is  looking 
up  on  both  spot  and  speculation — less  favorable  out- 
look in  Europe  has  something  to  do  with  the  latter, 
Other  cereals  are  unchanged.  Hay  and  millstuffs 
are  quiet  and  unchanged.  Beef  is  a  little  easier, 
mutton  has  recovered  its  firmness  and  hogs  are  still 
in  good  demand  for  local  packing.  Fine  butter  is  in 
demand  and  scant  supply  but  lower  grades  go 
slowly.  Cheese  is  weak  and  declining.  Eggs  are  in 
better  tone  but  prices  are  not  improved.  Supplies 
are  selling  freely.  Poultry  is  about  the  same  with 
the  youngsters  most  sought  for.  Turkeys  are  in  ex- 
cess. Arrivals  of  citrus  fruits  are  free  and  sales  are 
slow  during  the  cold  weather.  Prices  are  low.  Dried 
fruits,  as  a  whole,  are  more  in  request  and  are  selling 
more  freely.  The  market  is  better  than  at  any  time 
since  the  holidays.  White  beans  have  advanced  con- 
siderably and  Limas  are  also  in  good  shape.  Pota- 
toes are  in  large  supply,  while  choice  onions  are 
scant  and  higher.  Spring  vegetables  are  in  moder- 
ate supply  and  selling  well  when  of  the  right  quality. 


The  Tillering  of  Grain. 

To  the  Editor:— What  can  you  tell  us  about  tho  til- 
lering of  strain  ?  A  bunch  of  wheat  came  up  as  a  volun . 
teer  on  my  place  which  had  forty-two  heads,  from  which 
I  shelled  out  and  counted  2072  grains.  I  have  planted 
these  grains  in  drills  8  inches  apart  and  the  seed  1 J  inches 
apart  in  the  drill,  and  will  keep  all  weeds  out  of  it  this 
season.  What  will  the  result  be  ?— A.  C.  Hull,  Santa 
Rosa. 

This  little  item  of  experience  is  very  suggestive.  It 
renews  the  old  question  of  whether  the  increased 
yield  of  widely  sown  and  cultivated  grain  will  pay  for 
the  increased  cost  of  that  method  as  compared  with 
the  ordinary  broadcast  culture.  There  is  encountered 
at  first  the  general  presumption  that  cultivated 
wheat  does  not  pay,  for  the  proposition  is  an  old  one 
and  yet  has  never  prevailed  as  a  practicable  method. 
It  has  been  theoretically  advocated  and  subjected  to 
systematic  experiment  for  generations  and  increased 
yield  has  been  amply  demonstrated.  Where  an  in- 
tensive system  of  farming  is  practised  with  free  use 
of  fertilizers  and  of  cheap  labor,  results  have  been 
secured  which  more  than  compensated  for  cost  of  fer- 
tilizers and  labor  and  were  therefore  profitable.  This 
end  was  also  promoted  by  the  fact  that  the  work  was 
done  in  Europe  and  therefore  enjoyed  whatever  ad- 
vanced value  there  may  be  in  proximity  to  the  ulti- 
mate market.  These  precedents  have  very  little  ap- 
plicability here  where  extensive  farming,  high  wages 
and  minimum  market  prices  prevail. 

The  only  recourse  which  seems  to  promise  a  way  of 
making  cultivation  of  wheat  profitable,  lies  in  the  em- 
ployment of  horse  cultivators.  This  was  proposed 
long  ago,  and  a  number  of  cultivators  for  wheat  were 
placed  upon  the  market.  We  are  not  aware  that 
they  were  used  for  any  length  of  time,  and  their 
abandonment,  or  perhaps  rather  their  failure  to  es- 
tablish the  system  they  represented  as  a  prevailing 
policy  in  wheat  growing,  creates  the  strong  pre- 
sumption against  the  profitability  of  the  method  to 
which  we  have  alluded. 

The  free  tillering  of  grain  when  it  has  light  and 
space  is  one  of  the  most  striking  invitations  to  open 
culture.  There  are  remarkable  instances.  J.  L. 
Thompson,  Government  Agricultural  Instructor  of 
New  South  Wales,  states  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette 
of  that  colony  that  he  found  a  wheat  plant  with  125 
stalks  and  125  perfect  heads  which  contained  a  total 
of  (1250  kernels.  He  has  also  seen  a  plant  with  146 
straws.  These  he  claims  exceed  all  European 
records.  Major  Hallet,  the  famous  originator  of 
barley  varieties,  grew  a  barley  plant  of  110  stems 
with  5000  to  6000  grains  from  a  single  seed.  At  the 
Maidstone  Farmers'  Club  in  England  a  wheat  plant 
was  shown  having  105  stems  from  a  single  seed  and 
bearing  more  than  8000  grains.  So  far,  then,  as 
tillering  and  immense  production  from  a  single  seed  is 
concerned,  the  matter  is  fully  demonstrated.  There 
have  also  been  many  instances  in  which  thin  seeding, 
using  say  twenty-five  pounds  of  wheat  to  the  acre, 
and  sowing  so  as  to  admit  of  after  culture,  has  yielded 
exceedingly  large  products,  and  the  experiments 
have  so  electrified  people  who  have  seen  them  that 
many  have  been  induced  to  attempt  the  method.  In 
spite  of  this,  all  that  now  remains  of  the  method  is 
the  use  of  the  drill  with  the  rows  too  near  to  admit 
of  cultivation  except  harrowing  to  prevent  a  baked 
surface.  Is  this  all  that  is  practicable  and  profit- 
able ? 

California  has  a  considerable  contribution  to  make 
to  the  history  of  cultivated  wheat,  but  so  far  as  we 
are  aware  it  has  not  been  definitely  made  out.  There 
are  scores  of  our  readers  who  have  done  something 
in  this  direction  and  doubtless  hundreds  of  them  have 
done  much  thinking  and  talking  alxiut  it.  The  only 
conclusion  we  can  form  from  our  records  is  that 
methods  entered  upon  with  much  energy  and  antici- 
pation failed  to  make  any  lasting  impression  upon 
the  practise  of  the  regions  in  which  they  were  under- 
taken. But  let  us  turn  back  and  look  upon  them  in 
the  fervor  of  their  beginnings.  In  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  May  17,  1879,  these  paragraphs  are  found: 

Mr.  C.  V.  Burko  of  Cacheville  and  Mr.  G.  C.  McKinley 
of  Dixon  nave  been  cultivating  chielly  with  tho  hoe  a 
number  of  varieties  of  wheat  to  determine  which  were 
hi -si  suited  to  growth  in  the  Sacramento  valley.  Mr.  A.  W. 
Morris  is,  however,  probably  the  first  to  cultivate  on  a 
grand  scale.  Nearly  his  ontiro  farm  of  320  acres  is  planted 
En  drills  from  7  to  24  inches  apart  (the  greater  proportion 
24  inches).  The  machine  used  is  one  of  his  own  devising, 
with  the  capacity  of  cultivating  about  ten  acres  per  day, 
or  about  tho  same  numbor  sowed  in  tho  same  time  by  the 
drill.    Tho  Cultivator  has  live  rows  of  teeth  or  hoes  with 


from  two  to  three  of  these  in  oach,  tho  rows  at  such  a 
distance  apart  as  to  pass  between  the  drills  of  wheat,  thor- 
oughly stirring  the  soil  and  doing  much  effective  work. 
It  is  his  aim,  first,  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  kind  of 
seed  wheat  best  adapted  to  this  locality  ;  second,  to  And 
some  means  of  counteracting  the  effects  of  drouth  ;  third, 
a  method  of  ridding  grain  fields  of  wild  oats  or  other  foul 
growths.  As  regards  the  last  point,  all  tho  indications  at 
this  stage  of  tho  experiment  may  be  said  to  be  full  of 
promise.  The  oats  and  weeds  appear  to  have  been  protty 
effectually  subdued.  The  grain  is  clean,  strong  and 
thrifty,  in  addition  tostooling  out  handsomely,  contrast- 
ing very  favorably  also  in  growth  and  color  with  wheat 
left  uncultivated  for  hay,  while  in  other  respects  simi- 
larly situated  and  planted  in  the  same  way. 

Here  was  a  grand  experiment  undertaken  with 
effective  machinery  and  with  very  important  ends  in 
view  other  than  wasting  seed  and  increasing  product. 
The  foulness  of  the  wheat  lands  is  a  growing  evil. 
The  combined  harvesters  have  increased  this  evil  by 
distribution  of  weed  seed,  while  under  the  older  sys- 
tem of  heading  or  threshing  from  stacks  and  burn- 
ing the  straw  in  bulk  and  cleaning  afterwards  de- 
stroyed much  of  it.  What  has  the  result  been  of  all 
the  experiments  which  have  been  tried  in  this  line  ? 
We  apprehend  that  the  practise  has  never  prevailed 
because  there  are  valid  objections  to  it.  We  should 
like  to  hear  from  grain  growing  readers  who  have 
passed  through  some  phases  of  the  proposition  as  to 
its  present  standing  in  their  minds. 


There  may  be  trouble  getting  grain  bags  enough 
this  year.  The  Warden  of  the  State  Prison  reports  : 
Bags  on  hand,  822,000  ;  carried-over  orders  from  last 
year,  416,000;  sold  since  Jan.  1.  1900,  261,000;  total 
sold  awaiting  shipment,  677,000  ;  on  hand  available 
for  sale,  145,000.  Raw  jute  on  hand  in  the  warehouse, 
3357  bales,  which  will  run  the  mills  till  June ;  con- 
tracted to  arrive,  7000  bales,  now  loading  at  Cal- 
cutta. The  mills  will  turn  out  1,550,000  bags  up  to 
June  1st,  making  at  that  time  a  total  on  hand  of 
2,372,000.  It  is  estimated  that  up  to  Sept.  1st  1,450,- 
000  bags  can  be  turned  out,  which  will  bring  the  sup- 
ply to  its  maximum,  3,822,000,  which  is  much  less 
than  the  estimated  demand.  The  directors  decided 
to  be  very  cautious  in  selling  any  large  quantities  of 
the  output  of  the  mills,  and  hereafter  the  maximum 
amount  which  will  be  supplied  to  any  individual  buyer 
may  be  even  less  than  2000.  Owing  to  the  additional 
cost  of  jute  and  the  added  expenses  in  running  the 
mills,  including  needed  repairs,  the  price  of  bags  was 
raised  from  5J  cents  to  5.65  cents.  This  advance 
brings  the  cost  of  San  Quentin  bags  within  a  fraction 
of  a  cent  of  the  price  of  the  Calcut  ta  sacks  and  largely 
reduces  competition. 


Associated  efforts  in  fruit  lines  are  advancing. 
The  raisin  combine  is  still  in  good  shape  and  a  mass 
meeting  has  been  called  in  Fresno  for  Feb.  1st  to  take 
counsel  in  regard  to  the  proposed  combine  of  raisin 
packers  and  associated  growers.  It  is  proposed  also 
to  bring  the  fruit  growers  of  Fresno  county  together 
and  form  a  branch  of  the  State  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation. Other  efforts  supplementary  to  the  San 
Jose  decision  are  also  being  taken  up,  and  work  will 
be  active  in  the  propaganda  next  month. 

Our  report  of  the  San  Jose  convention  of  fruit 
growers  closed  last  week  just  as  the  election  of  direc- 
tors from  Santa  Clara  region  was  taken  up.  The  five 
chosen  were  as  follows:  H.  G.  Bond,  L.  F.  Graham, 
J.  H.  Henry,  F.  N.  Woods  and  A.  B.  Fletcher.  Sub- 
sequently, H.  G.  Bond  was  chosen  president  and 
J.  H.  Henry  vice-president.  An  office  has  been 
opened  at  San  Jose,  and  any  communications  our 
readers  may  desire  to  make  may  be  addressed  to  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  at  that  place. 


The  Swiss  are  level-headed.  United  States  Minis- 
ter Leishman,  at  Berne,  has  cabled  the  State  De- 
partment that  the  Swiss  Government  has  revoked  a 
former  decision,  and  given  general  authorization  for 
the  importation  of  American  dried  fruits.  It  also 
authorizes  the  importation  of  fresh  fruits,  providing 
they  are  examined  at  Basle  and  found  to  be  exempt 
from  scale  or  other  parasites. 

The  bicycle  has  much  to  answer  for.  It  is  a  sad 
fact  that  Prof.  Henry  A.  Hazen,  one  of  the  chief 
forecasters  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  died  in  Washing- 
ton last  Tuesday  as  the  result  of  injuries  received  by 
a  bicycle  collision  with  a  pedestrian.  Prof.^C  V. 
Riley,  the  well-known  entomologist,  went  out  by  the 
same  route  a  few  years  ago.  Such  losses  are  great 
and  wide. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Adequate  Moisture  and  Fruit  Bearing. 

To  the  Editor: — In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
January  f>  you  reply  to  my  question  as  to  why  thrifty 
apple  and  cherry  trees  do  not  bear  on  the  Santa 
Cruz  mountains,  that  probably  there  is  a  lack  of 
moisture  in  the  soil  late  in  the  season.  How  can 
that  be  when  we  have  2  or  3  feet  of  rain  and  the  for- 
est trees  near  by  are  so  vigorous. — Subscriber, 
Santa  Clara. 

It  is  not  the  amount  of  rain  that  falls  in  a  locality 
which  indicates  its  sufficient  water  supply.  They 
have  about  as  much  or  more  rain  in  Shasta  county 
and  yet  soils  and  slopes  are  such  there  that  irrigation 
has  to  be  resorted  to  early  in  the  season  and  contin- 
ued at  frequent  intervals.  It  is  true  that  the  evapo- 
ration in  that  county  is  more  than  it  is  with  you,  ow- 
ing to  the  distance  from  the  ocean,  etc.,  but  in  many 
situations,  at  least  in  your  county,  fruit  trees  require 
a  certain  amount  of  additional  water  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  season,  just  as  much  as  other  fruit 
trees  require  early  and  continued  application  of  it. 
The  growth  of  various  forest  trees  is  not  always  an 
indication  of  what  fruit  trees  will  do.  The  forest  tree 
has  a  different  way  of  rooting  and  is  able  to  protect 
itself  and  to  make  its  growth.  Your  fruit  trees  you 
say  are  always  good  in  the  matter  of  growth,  but  de- 
fective in  the  matter  of  fruiting.  We  hold  that  this 
is  mainly  due  to  lack  of  moisture  just  at  the  time 
when  it  is  required  for  the  completion  of  the  fruit 
buds ;  either  this,  or  you  are  subject  to  temperatures 
which  interfere  with  bearing.  This  matter  of  mois- 
ture can  be  readily  decided  by  occasionally  digging 
holes  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  say  in  July  or 
the  first  part  of  August,  to  discover  the  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  soil  at  that  time.  If  you  will  under- 
take to  make  such  prospect  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  you  may  find  the  cause  of  your  trouble.  Evi- 
dently the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  trees  in  your  re- 
gion are  unproductive  and  unprofitable  is  due  to 
some  general  condition  prevailing  and  not  to  any  dis- 
ease or  other  enemy  of  the  trees  which  could  be  found 
by  searching  ;  in  fact,  any  disease  or  enemy  would 
soon  destroy  the  thrift  of  your  trees  and  that,  in  your 
case  at  least,  has  not  been  impaired. 

Unprofitable  Almonds. 

To  the  Editor  : — We  have  almond  trees  which  are 
nine  years  old,  splendid  specimens,  and  yet  do  not 
bear  fruit.  What  is  the  reason,  and  is  there  any 
hope  for  them  by  fertilizing  ?  Our  situation  is  rather 
low  in  the  valley.  —  Reader,  Fresno. 

The  bearing  of  almonds  is  a  problem  in  many  parts 
of  the  State  and  very  serious  disappointments  have 
resulted.  So  long  as  the  trees  grow  thriftily  and 
make  the  handsome  appearance  you  speak  of,  there 
is  no  likelihood  that  the  defect  in  bearing  is  due  to  the 
soil.  The  growth  of  the  trees  themselves  shows  that 
the  soil  is  doing  the  best  it  can  for  them.  Either 
you  have  planted  some  varieties  which  are  rather 
shy  in  bearing  (for  there  are  some  which  are  very 
much  less  satisfactory  than  others),  or  your  fruit  is 
destroyed  by  atmospheric  conditions  :  either  frost  or 
wind,  or  something  of  that  sort.  Usually  the  barren- 
ness of  the  trees  is  due  to  frost,  for  the  almond  is  per- 
haps more  susceptible  to  frost  than  any  other  of  our 
deciduous  fruit  trees.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done, 
after  trees  have  had  a  good  trial,  but  to  graft  them 
over,  or  dig  them  up  and  make  other  use  of  the  land. 
It  is  very  satisfactory  to  graft  the  almond  tree  into 
the  prune  or  into  the  peach.  It  is  a  fine  deep-rooting 
stock,  and  is  for  that  purpose  chosen  as  a  foundation 
for  the  fruits  mentioned.  It  will  not  be  satisfactory 
to  graft  apricots  upon  almonds,  nor  would  apricots 
be  likely  to  succeed,  though  they  are  hardier  than 
almonds.  This  matter  of  grafting  over  is  the  only 
recourse  left  to  you  except  eradication,  as  before 
mentioned. 

Persimmons,  Olives  and  Hot  Bed  Glass. 

To  the  Editor:  —  What  can  the  persimmon  be 
grafted  on  ?  What  is  the  stock  for  the  pomelo  ?  Had 
I  better  graft  over  Manzanillo  and  Nevadillo  olives 
to  the  Uvaria  ?  Where  can  1  get  glass  for  hot  bed 
frames? — N.  L.,  Merced  county. 

The  persimmon  can  only  be  grafted  on  the  persim- 
mon. Sometimes  the  American  seedling  persimmon 
is  uSexf  as  a  stock  and  the  Japanese  grafted  into  that. 
The  pomelo  can  be  worked  on  any  other  citrus  fruit,, 
but  is  usually  budded  or  grafted  on  the  orange.  The 
Manzanillo  olive  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  is  usually 


satisfactory;  the  Nevadillo  is  less  so;  the  Uvaria  is  a 
very  hardy  and  prolific  variety.  We  should  be  in- 
clined to  graft  the  Nevadillo  with  the  Uvaria  and  re- 
tain the  Manzanillo  for  pickling  purposes  on  account 
of  the  size  of  the  fruit — at  least  for  further  trial. 
Glass  for  hot  house  frames  is  usually  bought  of  the 
dealers  in  window  glass  and  they  sometimes  have  a 
"double  thick,"  which  is  less  liable  to  breakage. 
However,  for  small  sashes  common  glass  of  ordinary 
weight  is  satisfactory  You  can  order  it  in  long, 
narrow  panes,  so  as  to  give  you  fewer  joints.  If  you 
want  any  considerable  amount  it  should  be  bought  by 
the  box  at  wholesale  rates. 

Fat  Percentage  and  Corral  Grass. 

To  the  Editor: — What  increase  in  butter  fat  can 
be  expected  from  crossing  a  Durham  with  a  Jersey  ? 
I  have  a  Durham  heifer  which  gave  me  forty  pounds 
of  milk  per  day  after  having  her  second  calf,  but  she 
only  tests  2.6% — this  on  alfalfa  hay  with  no  attempt 
made  to  balance  the  ration.  Is  there  any  grass 
which  forms  heavy  enough  sod  on  heavy  alluvial  soil 
to  bear  cattle  during  wet  weather  ?  I  wish  to  have 
a  small  field  in  which  to  exercise  my  milk  cows  in 
winter — an  acre  or  two  for  forty  cows.  Winter  pas- 
turage is  no  object,  simply  cleanliness.  Would  Ber- 
muda grass  do? — F.  B.  Marks,  Dos  Palos,  Cal. 

You  could  hardly  fail  to  improve  the  fat  percent- 
age of  your  cow's  offspring  by  crossing  with  the 
Jersey.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  it  were  in- 
creased 2%.  Any  kind  of  a  decent  dairy  bull  would 
increase  it  somewhat,  for  it  is  abnormally  low. 

Bermuda  grass  would  not  give  you  a  green  turf  in 
the  winter,  but  it  would  till  the  soil  so  full  of  roots 
and  leave  sucl»a  mass  of  dead  stems  when  the  frost 
comes  that  it  would  be  hard  to  make  mud  of  the  sur- 
face with  the  amount  of  rain  which  usually  falls  in 
your  region.  We  presume  Bermuda  grass  would 
give  you  cleanliness  in  your  corral,  but  we  would  not 
answer  for  your  moral  cleanliness  when  the  Bermuda 
gets  out  into  places  where  you  do  not  want  it.  We 
do  not  know  of  any  other  <jrass  better  for  the  pur- 
pose named. 

Plants  for  Poultry. 

To  the  Editor: — What  crops  shall  I  grow  for 
green  feed  for  my  poultry  ?  —  Reader,  Yolo  county. 

You  do  not  say  whether  you  desire  winter  or  sum- 
mer growth.  Among  the  best  things  for  winter 
growth  in  such  a  locality  as  you  have  would  be  Jersey 
kale  and  perhaps  some  of  the  other  plants  of  the  kale 
or  cabbage  family,  which  are  quite  hardy,  also  field 
peas  and  the  hairy  vetch.  For  summer  growth,  if 
you  have  irrigation  and  suitable  soil,  nothing  would 
be  better  than  alfalfa;  but  where  the  soil  is  apt  to 
dry  out  in  the  summer,  the  sorghums,  including  Kaffir 
corn,  will  give  very  satisfactory  growth,  both  of 
green  stuff  and  seed,  on  soil  which  is  too  dry  for  other 
plants.  On  waste  lands  salt  bushes  are  proving  very 
valuable  as  green  feed  for  summer.  Some  readers 
write  us  that  the  only  trouble  with  these  plants  on 
dry  lands  is  that  the  poultry  eat  them  down  so  close 
that  they  die  out. 

To  Clean  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  charge  of  an  old  apple 
orchard  the  trees  of  which  are  almost  completely 
covered  with  a  growth  of  moss.  Last  year  I  gave 
them  what  I  considered  to  be  a  very  thorough  spray- 
ing with  lime,  sulphur  and  salt,  but  with  very  little 
apparent  effect.  Would  spraying  with  caustic  soda 
be  more  beneficial  ?  If  so,  please  give  directions  for 
using. — O.  L.  Crane,  Santa  Rosa. 

Use  caustic  soda  (Greenbank  98%)  one  pound  to 
six  gallons  of  water. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following'  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  January  24,  1900,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA. 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain-  | 
fall  to  Date   j 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week.. . 

.30 

33  46 

17.68 

2J.22 

30 

58 

Red  Bluff  

.02 

14.79 

13.12 

13.76 

42 

70 

Sa  ramento  

.04 

13.33 

7.85 

10  42 

38 

52 

San  Francisco  

.00 

14.38 

7.67 

12  46 

42 

64 

Fresno  

T 

6.12 

3  84 

4.69 

38 

52 

Independence  

.00 

2.08 

1  15 

4.09 

32 

66 

San  Luis  Obispo  .. . 

,00 

12  41 

6.87 

10.37 

40 

80 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

4.57 

2.94 

8.56 

40 

82 

San  Diego  

.00 

2  60 

3  43 

4.69 

46 

80 

.00 

0.66 

1.33 

1.89 

38 

78 

WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
January  22,  1900. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Station  Director. 

The  begining  of  the  week  was  marked  by  light  rains 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  The  rest  of  the 
week  has  been  without  rain  except  in  the  extreme 
northwest,  and  occasional  sprinkles  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Sacramento  valley.  South  of  the 
Tehachapi  the  weather  has  been  for  the  most  part 
fair.  Some  light  to  heavy  frosts  were  reported  in 
the  orange  belt  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  morn- 
ings, but  no  damage  occurred.  Some  of  the  evening 
temperatures  were  quite  high.  Tule  fog  has  prevailed 
in  the  valleys  of  northern  California,  almost  without 
interruption  during  the  week.  This  continued  foggy 
weather  has  kept  the  soil  in  such  a  moist  condition 
that  all  farming  operations  are  seriously  retarded. 
On  the  other  hand  there  have  been  no  drying  winds, 
and  the  lack  of  rainfall  is  less  noticeable.  Good  heavy 
rains,  followed  by  drying,  warm  weather,  would  ma- 
terially alter  the  appearance  of  the  crops.  From 
some  sections  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  there  are  re- 
ports of  ground  fog  so  dense  as  to  obscure  the  sun 
for  a  period  of  several  days.  The  foggy  weather  has 
retarded  budding  of  apricots  and  almonds,  which  on 
the  whole  is  beneficial  at  this  time.  Almond  trees 
are  swelling  to  bud.  Feed  is  abundant,  and  on  the 
uplands  farmers  are  plowing  and  seeding. 

The  normal  rainfall  for  this  period  varies  from 
h  inch  in  the  southern  part  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley, 
to  1  inch  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Sacramento 
valley.  The  absence  of  rain  was  a  great  benefit,  in 
that  it  has  permitted  the  rivers  of  the  Sacramento 
valley  to  fall  to  a  normal  stage.  From  a  stage  of  27 
feet  on  January  9,  the  river  at  Sacramento  has  fallen 
slowly  to  24  feet.  In  all  probability,  a  large  protion 
of  the  early  snowfall  on  the  mountains  has  been  melted 
and  carried  seaward. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

The  precipitation  was  far  below  the  normal.  The  week 
has  boon  almost  incessantly  foggy.  On  the  lowlands  the 
ground  is  too  wet  to  be  worked.  On  the  uplands  farmers 
are  plowing  and  seeding,  and  some  are  planting  potatoes. 
The  temperature  has  been  above  normal.  Fruit  buds 
are  swelling,  but  the  foggy  weather  is  rather  holding 
back  almonds  and  apricots.  A  little  warm  weather  would 
hasten  budding.  Apricot  trees,  in  some  sections,  are  re- 
ported to  be  barren  of  buds.  Some  pruning  has  been 
done,  and  a  little  plowing.  Soms  deciduous  and  citrus 
trees  have  been  planted.  Near  Oroville  it  is  reported 
that  the  snow  supply  in  the  mountains  to  date  is  not 
thought  to  be  sufficient  for  summer  work  for  mining  in- 
terests. It  has  been  noted  above  that  the  full  stage  of 
the  river  rather  indicates  a  rapid  run-off  of  the  early 
snow.  Vegetable  growers  are  preparing  the  ground  for 
seed,  and  a  large  acreage  will  probably  be  planted.  In 
general,  but  little  work  was  done  by  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  during  the  week.  Grain  is  growing  nicely,  and 
green  feed  was  nevermore  plentiful. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

Very  little  rain  has  fallen,  except  early  in  the  week. 
Foggy;  cloudy  weather  prevailed  almost  uninterruptedly. 
The  ground  is  quite  damp,  however,  and  there  have  been 
no  dry  winds.  Farm  work  is  progressing  slowly.  Plow- 
ing, seeding  and  pruning  are  being  carried  on  as  the 
weather  permits.  Feed  and  early  sown  grain  are  mak- 
ing rapid  growth.  Almond  trees  are  reported  to  be  in 
bloom  near  Santa  Rosa.  Pasturage  is  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, and  stock  are  fat  and  well  fed.  Vegetables  are 
growing  nicely.  Some  sugar  beets  were  left  in  the 
ground. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

The  weather  has  been  foggy  and  damp.  In  portions  of 
the  valley  the  low,  dense  fog  obscured  the  sun  for  several 
days.  Plowing  and  seeding  on  light  land  are  going  on. 
Grain  and  pasturage  are  growing  fast,  and  prospects  for 
good  crops  are  very  flattering.  Work  in  the  orchards 
and  vineyards  is  progressing,  and  there  is  much  pruning 
of  vines  and  trees.  The  grain  acreage  will  be  largo  and 
farmers  expect  good  crops.  The  foggy  weather  has  the 
beneficial  effect  of  retarding  the  budding  of  apricots  and 
almonds.  Green  feed  is  abundant.  In  the  hills,  warmer 
and  bright  weather  is  reported,  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  heavy  fogs  prevailing  on  the  level  lands.  Near 
Merced,  sandy  land  is  reported  to  be  in  good  condition, 
and  nearly  all  the  grain  is  in;  on  the  heavy  lands,  foggy 
weather  has  retarded  plowing  and  seeding. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  generally  warm 
and  favorable  for  all  crops.  As  a  rule  the  mornings  have 
been  cool,  and  the  afternoons  rather  warm  than  the  nor- 
mal for  this  period.  No  rain  fell  during  the  week  and 
while  there  is  as  yet  a  good  supply  of  water,  rain  would 
be  welcome,  and  is  needed  to  supply  the  ground  and  re- 
place the  heavy  demands  of  the  past  two  years.  Light 
frosts  have  heen  reported,  but  no  damage  was  done  to  cit- 
rus fruits.  No  killing  frosts  were  reported  and  vegetables 
were  not  injured.  Vegetable  and  grain  crops  are  doing 
well;  the  latter  are  reported  to  be  in  excellent  condition. 
Orange  picking  is  well  under  way,  and  both  yield  and 
quality  are  reported  to  be  good.  In  the  extreme  south, 
easterly  and  northeasterly  winds  on  18th  and  19th  did 
much  toward  drying  the  soil.  Oranges  are  said  to  be  of 
medium  size,  and'  in  many  orchards  smaller  than  those  of 
last  year. 

Eureka  Summary. — Bain  during  fore  part  of  the 
week.  Ground  drying  slowly.  Some  plowing  on  high 
lands.  Grass  still  abundant,  and  stock  is  in  excelleut 
condition. 
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FORESTRY. 


The  Farmer  and  the  Forests. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Charles  H.  Shinn,  In- 
spector of  the  University  Experiment  Stations. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  Cali- 
fornia when  so  many  persons  were  interested  so  in- 
telligently in  the  preservation  and  proper  utilization 
of  our  forests.  One  can  hardly  open  our  country 
newspapers  without  noticing  editorials  showing  that 
the  recent  visits  of  Gifford  Pinchot,  the  capable 
chief  of  the  Forestry  Division  at  Washington,  and 
some  of  his  assistants,  have  had  an  excellent  effect  in 
arousing  public  attention. 

Every  farmer  should  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
the  proper  care  of  our  California  forests.  They  should 
be  very  dear  and  near  to  his  heart,  and  he  should 
think  of  their  management  as,  after  all,  based  upon 
the  same  principle  of  agriculture  which  he  tries  to 
follow  in  his  own  ancient  and  honorable  business. 
There  is  certainly  a  point  of  view— and  one  that 
writers  upon  forestry  topics  too  often  neglect — ac- 
cording to  which  all  the  timber  lands  of  the  State 
may  be  called  but  a  vast  wood  orchard,  a  forest  farm 
whose  slowly  ripening  crops  are  harvested  from  time 
to  time.  Rightly,  then,  it  should  be  properly  sown 
and  properly  harvested,  at  the  intervals  shown  by 
experience  to  produce  the  largest  crops. 

Practical  forestry  is  really  not  unlike  practical 
wheat  growing,  or  practical  orchard  planting,  ex- 
cept that  it  moves  in  such  long  periods  of  time  that 
it  needs  the  fostering  care  of  governments  and  strong 
associations  until  its  requirements  are  everywhere 
understood.  Everything  yields  after  its  nature  :  the 
alfalfa  field  three  to  five  times  a  year  ;  the  wheat  an- 
nually ;  the  cabbage  seed  bienially  ;  the  tannin-bearing 
acacias  once  in  ten  years  ;  the  Douglas  spruce  forest 
once  in  fifty  years.  There  are  soils  and  situations, 
too,  for  every  different  kind  of  farm  crop — and  there 
are  immense  areas  of  land  which  can  be  used  only  by 
planting  them  to  timber  crops. 

Suppose  that  a  new  continent  were  to  be  discov- 
ered where  wheat  grew  as  abundantly  as  do  our  wild 
grasses,  and  where  excellent  apples  and  apricots 
hung  on  the  shrubs.  If  the  pioneers  of  such  a  land 
grazed  the  wild  wheat  acres,  or  cut  the  apricot 
thickets  for  firewood,  disregarding  the  laws  of  higher 
usefulness  and  carefully  managed  reproduction  of 
these  crops,  the  time  would  soon  come  when  the  land 
would  be  a  barren  waste.  The  law  of  the  wheat 
field,  that  it  must  be  protected  and  allowed  to  grow 
until  it  is  fully  ripe,  and  fit  for  use,  is  also  the  law  of 
the  century  growing  forest  and  both  alike  are  shapen 
to  the  needs  of  man. 

Jt  must  be  because  the  essential  unity  of  the  forest- 
er's work  with  all  correct  agricultural  practise  is 
overlooked,  that  one  sometimes  finds  farmers  speak- 
ing of  the  talk  about  saving  the  California  forests  as 
merely  a  cry  of  maudlin  sentiment.  "  We  must  have 
firewood  and  lumber,"'  as  a  man  once  said  to  me,  and 
he  added,  "  You  University  fellows  want  to  have  the 
Government  preserve  the  forests  so  that  lumber  will 
cost  a  lot  more  than  it  does.  All  you  want  is  better 
hunting  and  fishing." 

The  use  of  this  word  "  preserve  "  has  often  seemed 
unfortunate.  What  we  really  want  is  a  better  util- 
ization of  all  our  forest  resources.  What  we  really 
mean  is  that  we  wish  to  prevent  waste  and  destruc- 
tion, to  increase  the  forest  supplies,  to  multiply  its 
manifold  uses  and  to  cheapen  in  the  long  run  all  its 
indispensable  products.  We  really  mean  by  "pre- 
serve" and  "protect"  exactly  what  the  farmer 
means  when  he.  fences  his  wheat  field,  and  cultivates 
his  orchard. 

How  simple  and  how  reasonable  it  seems — this  util- 
itarian view  of  the  forests  of  the  State  !  There  is  a 
large  portion  of  California  that  is  worthless  for  any 
other  purpose  except  to  grow  trees  and  scanty  pas- 
turage. It  is  many  times  more  valuable  for  growing 
a  timber  crop  than  it  is  for  sheep,  goats  or  cattle. 
It  is  without  any  other  agricultural  value.  Let  us 
grow  timber  there,  and  let  us  grow  it  in  a  systematic 
and  careful  way.  We  can  greatly  increase  the  aver- 
age, annual  yield  of  the  land ;  we  can  have  an  abso- 
lutely safe  revenue  for  all  time  to  come. 

The  practical  forester  says:  " Here  is  a  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  mountain  land,  covered  with  wild 
forests.  Some  of  the  trees  are  mature  ;  they  will  not 
grow  much  larger  in  a  hundred  years,  and  so  I  will 
sell  them  to  the  lumberman.  Some  of  the  forest  con- 
sists of  poor  kinds,  and  I  will  gradually  replace  those 
trees  with  more  valuable  sorts.  In  some  places  I  can 
thin  the  forest,  in  others  I  must  have  '  mother  trees ' 
and  let  seedlings  grow  in  brave  young  thickets.  In 
the  course  of  a  century,  I  can  very  greatly  increase 
the  value  of  this  hundred-thousand-acre  forest." 

Because  it  takes  so  long  to  carry  out  such  far- 
reaching  plans,  should  the  farmer  who  has  passed 
from  annual  crops  to  thirty-year  rotations  of  or- 
chards fail  to  greet  the  forester  as  a  brother  of  agri- 
culture ? 

The  farmer  himself  will  often  discover  that  the 
right  practise  of  agriculture  upon  his  own  farm  in- 
cludes much  forestry.  He  will  need  a  wood  lot,  or 
waste  and  rocky  areas  can  be  devoted  to  the  growth 


of  timber.  He  may  possess  tan-bark  oak,  or  red- 
wood, or  pine,  or  eucalyptus  forests,  and  here  he  can 
apply  the  same  good  old  principles  to  protect  his 
crop  till  it  matures,  and  then  to  gather  in  due  season 
its  increase, — nor  need  he  wait  a  lifetime  in  this  land 
of  rapid  growth. 

As  shown  by  their  interest  in  recent  forestry  meet- 
ings, the  leading  lumbermen  of  California  recognize 
the  fact  that  their  business  depends  upon  better 
knowledge  of  forestry  methods.  When  our  forests 
are  destroyed,  the  lumbermen  must  plant  more,  at 
great  cost,  and  wait  for  many  years  for  them  to 
grow,  or  else  they  must  go  to  the  Congo  and  assault 
Stanley's  "Great  Equatorial  Forest."  Every 
thoughtful  lumberman  knows  that  he  is  taking  from 
the  future.  Now  that  he  better  understands  the 
subject,  he  begins  to  take  a  prominent  part  in 
forestry  organizations. 

Farmers  should  be  especially  active  in  every 
forestry  association  and  public  meeting,  to  secure 
legislation  or  congressional  action.  The  farmers  of 
California  as  well  as  the  lumbermen  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  of  their  forests.  Farm- 
ing cannot  long  continue  in  a  country  whose  forests 
have  been  destroyed.  This  side  of  the  subject  has 
been  explained  in  a  thousand  ways,  but  its  immense 
practical  importance  justifies  its  presentation  over 
and  over,  until  ever  farmer  takes  an  active  interest 
in  forestry  topics. 

To  sum  up  this  brief  paper,  forestry  is  primarily 
forest  study  and  forest  care.  The  crop  of  forests 
consists  of  firewood  and  timber.  That  crop  can  be 
increased  and  made  more  valuable  by  employing 
skilled  foresters.  The  proper  management,  both 
governmental  and  private,  should  receive  the  sup- 
port of  the  farmers  of  California,  since  neglect  and 
ignorance  of  forest  affairs  will  work  such  vast  and 
irremediable  ruin.  Under  the;  conditions  of  life  in  this 
Republic,  it  is  necessary  only  that  enough  people 
shall  work  together  long  enough  to  produce  any  de- 
sirable result.  Let  the  farmers  and  the  lumbermen, 
therefore,  decide  to  put  the  management  of  all  our 
California  forests  upon  a  scientific  basis. 

Berkeley,  Jan.  17,  1900. 


CEREAL  CROPS. 


Kafir  Corn. 

It  is  too  soon  to  sow  Kafir  corn  of  course  for  that 
must  be  done  after  all  danger  of  frost  is  over,  but  it 
is  just  in  time  to  consider  the  facts  ab  >ut  a  grain 
which  is  becoming  of  incalculable  value  in  California 
and  to  other  States  with  dry  summers.  The  Kansas 
Experiment  Station  publishes  some  new  facts  about 
the  grain  as  grown  in  that  State.  Kafir  corn  is 
grown  in  every  county  in  Kansas,  Secretary  Cob-urn 
reporting  582,895  acres  in  1899  for  the  State.  It  has 
been  raised  on  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  farm 
for  the  past  eleven  years,  and  they  recommend  two 
varieties — the  red  and  black-hulled  white.  For  the 
first  seven  years  they  raised  the  red.  The  black- 
hulled  white  was  then  introduced,  and  from  1896  to 
1898  they  grew  these  two  varieties  side  by  side,  the 
red  giving  an  average  yearly  yield  of  thirty-seven 
bushels  per  acre  and  the  black-hulled  white  forty- 
three  bushels  per  acre.  They  now  raise  the  black- 
hulled  white  only.  In  western  Kansas  many  farmers 
think  the  red  a  little  hardier  in  drought. 

Kafir  corn  makes  a  slow  early  growth  and  should 
not  be  planted  until  the  ground  becomes  warm.  On 
cold  soils  surface  planting  is  best ;  on  warm  soils  list- 
ing does  well.  Plant  in  rows  3  to  3£  feet  apart, 
dropping  single  seeds  an  inch  apart  in  the  row.  Cul- 
tivate the  same  as  you  would  for  a  good  crop  of  corn. 
Many  farmers  sow  Kafir  corn  broadcast,  cut  with  a 
mower,  handle  and  feed  as  hay. 

When  grown  for  grain,  the  heads  may  be  cut  off 
and  gathered  if  the  fodder  is  not  wanted.  When  the 
fodder  is  to  be  used,  the  cheapest  method  of  harvest- 
ing Kafir  corn  is  to  cut  and  put  it  up  in  large  shocks. 

Compared  with  Indian  Corn. — The  College  farm 
is  upland.  In  the  eleven  years  that  they  have  grown 
Kafir  corn  there  has  been  but  one  failure  to  produce 
grain.  In  1894  Kafir  corn  yielded  no  grain,  but  gave 
two  tons  of  fodder  per  acre.  Corn  the  same  year 
yielded  no  grain  and  one  ton  of  fodder  per  acre.  The 
average  yield  of  grain  per  acre  on  the  College  farm 
for  the  past  eleven  years  has  been,  per  year  :  Kafir 
corn,  forty-six  bushels  ;  corn,  thirty-four  and  one- 
half  tashels.  The  highest  yield  per  acre  in  one  year 
has  been :  Kafir  corn,  ninety-eight  bushels ;  corn, 
seventy-four  bushels.  In  the  western  half  of  the 
State  the  difference  in  favor  of  Kafir  corn  is  greater, 
as  there,  in  dry  years  when  corn  yields  one  to  five 
bushels  per  acre,  the  yield  of  Kafir  corn  is  twenty- 
five  bushels  or  more. 

Feeding  Value. — A  bushel  of  corn  is  worth  more 
for  feed  than  a  bushel  of  Kafir  corn,  but  an  acre  of 
Kafir  corn  is  worth  more  than  an  acre  of  corn.  The 
average  of  the  results  where  they  have  fed  corn 
against  Kafir  corn  in  fattening  hogs  shows  twelve 
pounds  of  pork  from  a  bushel  of  corn  and  ten  pounds 
of  pork  from  a  bushel  of  Kafir  corn.  This  shows  an 
average  yield  of  grain  per  year  per  acre  to  produce 


460  pounds  of  pork  from  Kafir  corn  and  404  pounds 
of  pork  from  corn. 

The  relative  values  of  corn  and  Kafir  corn  are 
practically  the  same  for  beef  production  as  for  pork. 

Kafir  Corn  for  the  Dairy. — Kafir  corn  grain 
and  alfalfa  hay  make  the  cheapest  combination  of 
feeds  in  Kansas  for  milk  production.  Kafir  corn 
meal  is  especially  valuable  to  feed  calves  raised  on 
skim  milk.  Its  constipating  effect  offsets  the  loosen- 
ing tendency  of  the  milk. 

Animals  tire  of  Kafir  corn  alone  more  quickly  than 
they  do  of  corn  alone,  but  combined  with  other  feeds 
they  relish  it  for  any  length  of  feeding. 

For  Hogs.  —  In  three  experiments  in  fattening 
hogs  a  mixture  of  Kafir  corn  four-fifths  and  soy 
beans  one-fifth  gave  a  gain  per  bushel  of  feed  of  over 
thirty-six  per  cent  more  than  Kafir  corn  alone. 
Hogs  fed  Kafir  corn  and  alfalfa  hay  gained  ninety- 
one  pounds  each,  while  hogs  fed  Kafir  corn  alone 
gained  fifty-two  pounds  each.  Hogs  fed  Kafir  corn 
and  five  pounds  of  skim  milk  each  per  day  gained 
sixty-six  pounds  per  hog,  while  those  fed  on  Kafir 
corn  alone  gained  forty-two  pounds  each. 

Kafir  corn  is  the  best  drought  resisting  grain 
feeding  crop  and  the  heaviest  yielder  on  poor  soils. 
They  recommend  it  in  place  of  corn  for  the  uplands 
of  eastern  Kansas  and  for  all  soils  in  western  Kansas. 
When  this  recommendation  is  followed  and  the  Kafir 
corn  is  fed  with  drought  resisting  feeds  rich  in  pro- 
tein, the  beef,  pork  and  milk  production  of  Kansas  in 
dry  years  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  best  years  now 
without  more  acres  being  planted.  Very  many  of 
these  facts  are  directly  applicable  to  California. 


THE  DAIRY. 


The  Silo. 


By  J.  W.  McKei.vey,  Clearwater,  at  the  Southern  California  Far- 
mers' Club  Institute. 

To  dairymen  generally  the  severe  experience  of 

the  past  two  seasons  of  drouth  has  been  of  much 

benefit.    It  has  taught  them  primarily  the  necessity 

of  having,  first,  sufficient  moisture  to  produce  ample 

crops;  second,  sufficient  storage  capacity  for  the 

crops  raised. 

The  rapid  development  of  water  for  irrigating 
purposes  by  every  pocess  known  to  man  is  a  favorable 
sign  for  sufficient  moisture,  and  the  increasing  inter- 
est of  the  dairyman  in  matters  pertaining  to  feeding 
for  profit  are  sufficient  evidence  of  his  intention  at 
least  to  store  and  care  for  the  product  of  the  soil  and 
his  labor  that  it  may  be  fed  at  the  proper  time  and 
in  the  most  profitable  and  satisfactory  manner. 

The  thoughtful  dairyman  is  beginning  to  realize 
that  in  order  to  keep  up  with  his  business  he  must 
necessarily  be  at  least  one  year  ahead  of  it,  and  that 
in  order  to  provide  bountifully  for  his  herd  he  must 
take  advantage  of  a  year  of  plenty  that  he  may  over- 
come a  year  of  drouth. 

A  Provident  Policy. — To  successfully  carry  out 
this  policy  there  is  no  better  method,  to  my  mind, 
than  to  have,  in  connection  with  good,  roomy  barns, 
the  silo.  By  its  use  we  can  get  more  cheap,  succu- 
lent, nutritious  food  in  less  space  than  in  any  other 
maimer  known.  We  can  put  away  for  to-morrow,  or 
next  year,  what  we  do  not  need  for  to-day.  By 
using  ensilage  in  connection  with  good  alfalfa  hay  we 
are  enabled  to  have  a  good,  substantial  foundation 
for  a  ration  every  day,  instead  of  some  days.  By 
the  use  of  the  silo  we  can  save  the  time,  labor,  an- 
noyance and  expense  of  one  or  two  trips  every  day 
to  a  cornfield  at  all  stages  of  maturity,  by  bringing 
in  the  whole  crop,  properly  matured,  in  one  day. 
What  in  the  morning  was  a  wilderness  of  cornstalks, 
at  night  is  in  the  silo,  safe  for  future  use,  and  the 
ground  is  cleared  and  ready  for  instant  cultivation. 

It  used  to  be  a  saying  of  an  elderly  neighbor  of 
mine  when  feeding  corn  fodder,  that  ' '  it  takes  the 
strength  of  the  ear  for  a  cow  to  subdue  the  stalk," 
and  no  man  who  has  fed  ensilage  and  corn  fodder  will 
question  the  correctness  of  the  old  man's  conclusion. 

These  are  some  of  the  advantages  to  the  dairyman 
who  is  possessed  of  a  silo,  and  the  longer  he  feeds  from 
one  the  more  he  learns  to  depend  on  it,  and  the  more 
he  wonders  how  he  ever  attempted  to  keep  in  the  pro- 
cession without  one. 

Building  the  Silo. — For  all  practical  purposes,  in 
this  and  most  other  localities,  the  plain  stave,  cir- 
cular silo  is  the  cheapest,  the  most  satisfactory,  the 
simplest  in  construction,  the  easiest  kept  in  repair, 
and  the  easiest  fixed  when  out  of  repair.  Should 
you  ever  wish  to  move  over  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, it  can  be  taken  down  and  set  up  in  first-class 
condition  in  less  time  than  any  other  style. 

For  the  larger  sizes  of  silos  there  should  be  four 
4x6  inch  posts  running  the  full  length.  The  staves 
also  should  run  full  length,  doing  away  with  short 
jointed  pieces,  which  are  sometimes  very  annoying. 
The  staves  can  be  either  jointed  or  rough,  according 
to  preference,  as  either,  when  properly  drawn  to- 
gether, will  exclude  air.  For  perfect  safety  there 
should  be  at  least  one  hoop  for  every  30  inches  in 
height.  The  extra  expense  will  be  trifling  compared 
to  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  the  job  is  well  done.  A 
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foundation  of  2-inch  rough  redwood  plank,  laid  level 
on  mudsills  2  feet  apart,  will  prove  as  satisfactory  as 
any  other  kind. 

A  bell-shaped  tent  of  heavy  canvas,  smeared  over 
with  paraffine  paint,  will  make  a  light,  easily  ad- 
justed and  satisfactory  cover. 

The  doors  should  be  sawed  out,  after  the  silo  is  up, 
and  beveled  all  around  to  the  inside  to  prevent  bind- 
ing. For  silos  20  to  24  feet  in  height  there  should  be 
at  least  three  doors,  and  for  those  from  26  to  30  feet 
in  height  at  least  four. 

Size  of  the  Silo. — The  size  of  the  silo  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  number  of  cows  to  be  kept.  This  is 
computed  upon  the  basis  of  an  allowance  of  forty 
pounds  of  ensilage  per  day  for  each  cow.  Where 
root  crops  and  other  succulent  foods  are  given  in 
liberal  quantities,  the  amount  of  ensilage  fed  may  be 
reduced.  For  any  number  of  cows  above  ten,  I  would 
build  no  silo  less  than  30  feet  in  height  nor  more  than 
16  feet  in  diameter,  preferring  to  go  to  the  extra  ex- 
pense of  building  two  smaller  in  diameter  than  one 
larger,  with  too  much  feeding  surface  exposed.  The 
smallest  practical  silo  would  be  about  8  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  20  feet  in  height.  This  would  hold  about 
twenty  tons  of  ensilage  and  would  feed  four  cows 
250  days. 

In  our  community  the  average  settling  of  silage  in 
tanks  24  feet  in  height,  after  filling  and  refilling,  was 
about  10  feet.  That  in  my  silo,  30  feet  high,  settled 
16  feet.  It  is  the  rule,  that,  in  building  less  than  20 
feet  in  height,  silage  needs  additional  weight  to  help 
settle  it,  while  the  greater  the  height  the  more  it 
settles  itself. 

Crops  for  the  Silo. — Almost  any  of  the  forage 
crops  except  the  hollow-stemmed  varieties  make  sat- 
isfactory ensilage.  By  far  the  most  popular  of  all 
crops  raised  for  this  purpose  is  corn.  The  small  cost 
of  seeding,  cultivating  and  handling,  the  high  feeding 
value  and  enormous  yield  over  other  crops  are  the 
reasons  for  its  popularity.  To  make  good  ensilage, 
corn  should  be  past  the  roasting-ear  stage,  otherwise 
it  will  come  out  of  the  silo  watery  and  sour.  Alfalfa 
for  ensilage  should  be  in  bloom,  the  stems  rather 
woody,  as  the  intense  heat  to  which  the  mass  is  sub- 
jected will  cause  it  to  come  out  of  the  silo  soft  and 
palatable.  I  have  seen  several  fail  in  siloing  alfalfa 
because  they  put  it  in  too  green. 

From  three  acres  of  measured  land  which  was 
planted  to  corn  the  20th  day  of  last  June,  after  a 
crop  of  barley  had  been  taken  off,  I  put  into  the  silo 
fifty  tons  of  ensilage.  The  corn  was  planted  double- 
row,  rows  being  about  20  inches  apart.  While  the 
corn  grew  to  be  too  rank  and  think  to  ear  heavily, 
yet  it  is  proving  a  very  satisfactory  feed.  The  ac- 
tual cost  of  growing  and  harvesting  the  crop  was  : 

Half  rent  three  acres  land,  at  $5.00  (which  had 


made  hay  crop)  $  7  50 

Irrigating,  fourteen  hours  at  75  cents   10  50 

Twelve  men  working  one  day,  at  $1.50   18  00 

Pour  teams,  at  $1.00   4  00 

Cutting  of  fifty  tons  ensilage,  at  20  cents   10  00 


$50  00 

Just  after  the  fire,  which  destroyed  the  Lankershim 
mills,  a  gentleman  in  our  community  bought  a  pile  of 
250  sacks  of  rolled  barley,  which  had  been  damaged 
by  water,  for  $10.  A  car  from  Los  Angeles  to  Hynes 
cost  him  $10.  He  dumped  the  barley  into  his  silo  on 
top  of  corn  ensilage,  and  what  he  has  not  fed  of  it  is 
there  to-day  in  as  good  condition  as  it  was  the  day 
he  bought  it.  I  never  saw  hogs  do  better  than  his 
are  doing  on  a  liberal  supply  of  skim  milk  and  rolled 
barley. 

Feeding  Silage. — Some  people  still  exist  who  ques- 
tion the  merit  of  silage  as  a  fit  food  for  cattle,  who 
advertise  their  ignorance  of  the  subject  by  basing 
their  judgment  upon  isolated  cases  where,  for  lack  of 
experience  and  common  sense,  the  ensilage  was  im- 
properly put  up  and  thus  allowed  to  spoil. 

It  takes  judgment  and  experience  to  properly  feed 
a  cow,  and  it  requires  more  judgment  and  more  ex- 
perience to  prepare  her  food  properly  for  her.  The 
very  fact  that  almost  the  entire  high-class  milk  trade 
of  the  great  Eastern  cities  is  supplied  from  cows  fed 
extensively  on  ensilage  is  proof  positive  that  such 
milk  is  of  good  flavor  and  good  quality. 

The  introduction  of  the  silo  as  one  of  the  essential 
features  of  the  modern  dairy  farm  has  been  an  in- 
centive to  greater  things  for  the  dairyman.  It  has 
brought  to  him  the  assurance  that,  in  connection  with 
the  barn,  when  seasons  fail,  he  may  have  stores  laid 
by  in  abundance.  With  this  assurance  has  come  the 
inspiration  to  push  on  to  perfection,  to  study  the 
wants  and  temperament  of  the  individuals  of  his  herd, 
and  to  supply  them  persistently,  thereby  increasing 
to  the  full  limit  the  production  of  each  animal. 


Care  of  the  Dairy  Cow. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  dairymen  of  the  State 
of  Washington  one  of  the  most  valuable  papers  read 
was  that  on  "The  Care  of  the  Dairy  Cow,"  by  A.  M. 
Stevens.    In  part  the  paper  is  as  follows: 

Her  Ancestry. — Perhaps  the  best  time  to  begin 
the  care  of  the  dairy  cow  is  to  begin  with  her  grand- 
mother. Then  we  may  expect  that  her  mother  will 
be  born  right,  and  as  a  consequence  we  will  have  a 
cow  that  has  inherited  a  dairy  capacity  which  may 


or  may  not  be  developed,  owing  to  the  environment 
in  which  the  cow  is  placed.  But  all  cows  are  not 
born  with  the  same  dairy  capacity,  and  therefore  are 
not  all  capable  of  the  same  dairy  development. 

Her  Motherhood. — Perhaps  the  best  age  to  breed 
is  to  have  her  freshen  at  from  two  years  old  to  thirty 
months;  would  prefer  to  have  her  freshen  at  thirty 
months  of  age  rather  than  in  the  winter,  unless  she 
can  have  good,  comfortable  quarters  and  an  abun- 
dance of  succulent  food,  either  roots  or  silage.  As  a 
heifer  she  should  be  handled,  petted,  if  you  please, 
and  accustomed  to  being  with  the  cows  and  taught  to 
know  that  you  a^e  her  best  friend.  She  should  be  fed 
so  as  to  keep  a  continuous  growth,  not  fatted  nor 
stunted,  but  kept  in  a  vigorous  condition,  and  if  pas- 
ture is  not  sufficient  for  this,  would  supplement  it 
with  wheat  bran,  ground  oats  or  barley.  The  wants 
of  each  individual  is  the  only  guide  as  to  how  much  to 
feed. 

If  they  are  allowed  to  get  poor  in  flesh,  it  will  take 
valuable  time  and  feed  to  get  them  in  condition  to  do 
good  work.  As  they  approach  the  period  of  freshen- 
ing it  may  be  well  to  stimulate  them  with  a  little 
wheat  bran  or  ground  oats  to  the,  end  that  they  may 
fill  up  a  good  udder.  Remember,  this  is  for  heifers 
with  first  calf.  Perhaps  when  the  cow  freshens  the 
first  time  is  the  most  important  period  in  her  life,  as 
her  future  usefulness  depends  on  how  she  is  broken  in 
to  milk.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  she  is 
properly  handled.  A  rough  milker  may  make  a 
kicker  of  her,  and  a  poor  milker  may  retard  her  de- 
velopment by  not  milking  clean  and  promptly.  She 
should  be.  handled  with  a  light  hand,  especially  so  if 
her  udder  is  swollen  and  tender.  No  scolding  should 
be  permitted;  a  calf  never  says  a  word  while  sucking, 
neither  should  a  milker  while  milking.  If  her  udder 
is  much  swollen,  foment  it  with  warm  water  and  use 
much  massage,  rub  it  dry  and  anoint  it  with  fish  oil; 
with  one  part  of  iodine  in  ten  parts  of  oil,  which  will 
be  found  useful  with  which  to  thoroughly  anoint  the 
udder. 

Usually  the  calf  may  be  taken  away  from  the  cow 
in  from  one  to  three  days,  but  if  she  frets  for  the  calf 
place  it  where,  she  can  see  it,  as  it  quiets  her.  We 
would  not  feed  much,  if  any,  grain  until  the  fever  has 
left  the  udder,  but  give  plenty  of  succulent  food. 

Care  and  Prevention. — As  the  cow  grows  older 
we  would  not  feed  much,  if  any,  grain  just  prior  to 
freshening,  as  there  may  be  a  tendency  to  milk  fever. 
Perhaps  it  "is  best  to  regard  all  cows  at  the  calving 
time  as  sick  cows  and  guard  them  f,-om  exposure  to 
storms  and  becoming  chilled.  A  good  box  stall,  kept 
clean  and  well  bedded  with  straw,  is  essential  in  cool 
or  stormy  weather,  and  a  blanket  may  also  be  neces- 
sary. Give  her  water  to  drink  that  has  had  the  chill 
taken  off,  and,  if  possible,  keep  the  bowels  free  with 
succulent  feed  and  with  physic  if  necessary. 

We  confess  to  a  personal  knowledge  that,  to  attain 
success,  the  dairyman  needs  developing  as  well  as  the 
dairy  cow.  It  is  well  said  that  the  modern  dairy  cow 
is  a  human  invention  as  much  as  the  shepherd  dog  or 
the  greening  apple. 

Milk-giving  is  a  function  of  motherhood,  and  the 
dairyman,  having  supplanted  the  calf  in  appropriat- 
ing the  milk  for  his  own  use,  should  try  to  supplant 
the  calf,  in  a  measure  at  least,  in  the  cow's  affection. 
The  dairy  cow  is  a  highly  sensitive  mother,  and  noth- 
ing can  take  the  place  of  kindness  in  caring  for  her. 
Her  life  is  passed  in  gestation  and  milk-giving,  and 
with  proper  care  only  demands  enough  food  as  a  ra- 
tion of  maintenance  to  sustain  life  and  give  energy  to 
properly  nourish  her  progeny.  And  the  more  gener- 
ously she  is  fed  the  greater  returns  may  be  expected. 

Constitution. — Constitution  in  the  dairy  cow  does 
not  consist  in  ability  to  withstand  the  rigor  of  the  cli- 
mate, but  in  ability  to  digest  a  large  amount  of  food 
and  convert  it  into  dairy  products.  It  is  an  old  say- 
ing that  the  wind  is  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  dairy  cow  that  is  exposed  to  the 
wintry  blasts  around  a  straw  stack  or  the  lee  side  of 
a  wire  fence  and  given  ice-water  to  drink  nature, 
comes  to  her  relief  and  shrinks  the  production  of 
milk,  thickens  her  hide  and  enables  her  to  grow  a 
crop  of  hair  in  an  effort  to  keep  herself  warm.  But 
why  cannot  the  dairy  cow  stand  as  much  cold  or  ex- 
posure as  the  range  or  beef  cattle?  The  range  or 
beef  cattle  have  stored  up  a  surplus  of  fat  between 
the  muscular  tissues;  also  between  the  flesh  and  skin. 
In  short,  they  have  become  fat,  not  to  supply  us  with 
prime  roasts  and  steaks,  but  for  their  own  use  in  an 
extremity  of  weather  or  shortage  of  food,  and  when 
turned  to  the  straw  stack  to  winter  their  ration  con- 
sists of  fat  and  straw. 

When  winter  is  over  this  surplus  store  of  fat  has 
been  consumed  in  the  effort  to  sustain  life,  while  the 
dairy  cow  has  converted  the  food  digested  daily  into 
dairy  products  for  which  the  dairyman  has  received 
value. 

A  GOOD  Are  extinguisher  is  made  as  follows  :  Eight 
parts  common  salt,  six  parts  sodium  bicarbonate,  two 
parts  Glauber's  salt,  two  parts  calcium  chloride,  two 
parts  sodium  silicate.  Another  mixture  to  put  out  a  fire 
is  made  of :  sal-ammoniac,  5% ;  sodium  sulphate,  30% ; 
sodium  bicarbonate,  20%. 


Though  divisible  by  four  this  will  not  be  a  leap  year. 
No  leap  year  occurs  between  1896  and  1904.  Every  fourth 
century  has  twenty-five  leap  years.  The  next  century, 
the  twentieth,  will  thus  be  one  day  longer  than  this 
one  is. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Treating  Sick  Fowls. 

To  the  Editor: — Under  this  head  an  article  was 
copied  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  from  a  writer  in 
the  Sonoma  County  Farmer  in  which  he  detailed  his 
practise  with  kerosene  for  throat  trouble.  He  omit- 
ted to  tell  whether  that  particular  fowl  recovered,  or 
what  per  cent  of  treated  cases  recovered.  That 
would  be  an  interesting  addition  to  his  notes. 

Chicken  Cholera. — It  may  interest  your  readers 
to  learn  of  our  success  with  chicken  cholera.  Only 
one  visitation  of  the  disease  occurred.  Early  in 
April  a  hen  became  sick  and  dumpish  with  a  dark- 
comb;  all  food  and  water  refused.  It  was  thought 
useless  to  treat  this  case,  but  Epsom  salts  were  ad- 
ministered and  this  was  followed  with  copious  water- 
ing put  in  the  mouth  with  a  spoon.  The  hen  was 
placed  in  a  warm,  sunny  place,  isolated  from  usual 
runs,  and  recovered  very  slowly. 

Another  hen  died  in  a  few  days  and  then  another 
and  a  cockerel,  and  several  persons  who  had  had  ex- 
perience with  cholera  pronounced  this  case  to  be 
cholera.  The  hen  and  cockerel  died  near  night,  and 
next  morning  two  other  hens  were  dead  and  eight 
more  were  in  different  stages  of  the  disease. 

Treatment  was  begun  at  once.  Two  hens  were 
killed  and  buried  as  those  previously  dead  had  been. 
The  six  were  brought  out  into  the  sunlight  and  given 
salts  and  water. 

The  Treatment. — The  house  and  yard  were  thor- 
oughly disinfected  with  one  pint  of  strong  sulphuric  acid 
to  eight  gallons  of  water,  a^s  suggested  in  poultry 
books.  The  hens  themselves  were  sprayed  with  this. 
Their  drinking  water  was  charged  with  carbolic,  acid 
(one  teaspoonful  to  half  gallon  water)  and  asafcetida 
was  put  in  their  food  at  the  rate  of  one  heaping 
tablespoonful  to  the  food  of  thirty  chickens. 

The  next  morning  six  hens  could  not  get  off  the 
roost,  though  all  but  two  had  gone  up  as  usual  the 
night  previous  after  their  treatment.  These  were 
treated  as  before  and  put  outside  the  yard.  Before 
night  all  but  four  hens  were  walking  about,  pecking 
grass.  After  three  days  of  isolation  these  four  were 
returned  to  the  yard  cured,  and  all  have  been  in  good 
health  since.  Six  hens  and  a  cockerel  were  lost  be- 
fore the  health  of  the  flock  was  restored  by  the  treat- 
ment as  given  above. 

Promptness  a  Requisite. — Had  we  known  the  dis- 
ease at  first  it  is  doubtful  if  a  single  bird  need  to  have 
been  lost.  Promptness  to  disinfect  and  treat  the 
sick  birds  will  save  many  losses.  The  doses  of  salts, 
not  before  recommended  to  my  knowledge,  doubtless 
helped  rid  the  birds  of  the  cholera  bacilli  sooner  than 
if  it  had  not  been  given,  and  so  hastened  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  disease.  The  asafcetida  acts  as  a  diffusible 
stimulant  to  help  keep  the  birds  warm. 

The  drinking  water  was  for  some  days  kept  charged 
with  carbolic  acid,  and  all  that  is  now  needed  to  se- 
cure immunity  from  another  attack  is  a  second  thor- 
ough disinfection  and  to  continue  for  some  time  the 
addition  of  carbolic  acid  to  the  drinking  water. 

F.  E.  Emery,  Agriculturist. 

North  Carolina  Experiment  Station,  Raleigh. 


Poultry  Discussion  and  Exchange. 

To  the  Editor: — Through  your  esteemed  paper  we 
subscribers  get  about  all  good  advice  that  is  current, 
concerning  matters  agricultural,  and  especially  so  in 
the  poultry  line.  Much  of  this  advice  and  informa- 
tion is  easier  to  accept  as  truth  than  to  follow.  For 
example,  we  are  advised  to  raise  only  pure-bred  fowl 
and  to  change  stock  frequently  to  avoid  inbreeding. 
I  find  this  a  difficult  matter  to  accomplish.  I  need 
200  to  300  breeding  hens  (Buff  Leghorns),  which  calls 
for  twenty  to  thirty  cocks.  To  secure  such  a  number 
of  male  birds  of  new  blood  is  my  greatest  difficulty. 
I  have  not  found  it  practicable  to  maintain  my  own 
breeding  pens  so  as  to  secure  this  new  blood.  I  can- 
not find  the  birds  I  desire  among  the  poultry  fanciers, 
even  at  fancy  prices.  At  the  same  time  I  am  send- 
ing to  market  every  season  scores  of  young  birds 
quite  good  enough  for  my  purpose  but  for  their  kin- 
ship to  my  hens.  Now,  doubtless  there  are  other 
poultry  raisers  who  experience  the  same  difficulty. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  if  I  were  in  touch,  with  these 
other  producers  of  the  Buff  Leghorn,  we  could  lift 
one  another  out  of  the  mud  by  a  simple  exchange  of 
birds.  Such  a  plan  would  be  in  line  with  the  practise 
in  some  of  the  older  countries,  where  live  stock  ex- 
changes are  regularly  organized,  and  their  opera- 
tions greatly  facilitated  by  the  aid  of  the  agricultural 
journals  and  other  popular  newspapers. 

Could  not  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  do  something 
in  this  line  and  thus  bind  its  subscribers  by  another 
tie  of  usefulness.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  get  into 
communication  with  any  who  are  raising  the  Buff 
Leghorn  for  practical  purposes — the  egg  box  and 
the  market.  W.  B.  Johnson. 

Merced. 

[Certainly,  let  all  our  poultry  growing  readers  be- 
come acquainted  with  each  other  by  maintaining 
active  discussion  of  poultry  interests  and  methods  in 
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our  Poultry  Department,  and  they  can  then  easily 
arrange  exchanges  by  private  correspondence.  Be- 
gin at  once:  let  us  have  two  or  three  letters  for  next 
week. — Ed.] 


Santa  Clara  Poultry  and  Hare  Club. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
Poultry  Club,  as  reported  by  the  Mercury,  President 
E.  Van  Every  reported  that  the  Golden  Jubilee  Poul- 
try Show,  held  in  December,  was  a  success  financially 
and  otherwise.  The  increased  attendance  evidences 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  renewed  interest  among  the 
people  in  blooded  poultry.  The  large  showing  of 
Belgian  hares  was  an  added  attraction.  The  Belgian 
hare  industry,  which  has  assumed  such  large  propor- 
tions in  Colorado  and  southern  California,  has  been 
taken  up  by  many  members  of  the  club,  some  of 
whom  are  already  prominent  among  breeders  of  the 
hare.  Several,  not  now  members,  having  signified 
their  desire  and  intention  to  join  the  club,  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  that  the  name  of  the  club  be  changed 
to  the  "  Santa  Clara  Valley  Poultry  and  Hare  Club."' 

"  The  Original"  Harker  &  Berrar  Belgian  hare 
score  card  was  presented  at  the  meeting  and  was 
unanimously  adopted  as  the  official  score  card  for 
hares  to  be  used  at  all  future  shows  held  by  the  club. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  poultry  club  is  to  be  held 
at  41  >  North  First  street,  San  Jose,  at  2:30  o'clock 
January  28th,  at  which  time  several  new  members 
will  be  taken  in  and  officers  for  the  year  will  be 
elected. 

The  members  of  the  club  feel  highly  gratified  at 
the  evident  interest  manifested  in  thoroughbred  poul- 
try and  feel  that  their  effofts  to  better  the  class  of 
poultry  kept  in  the  valley  are  bearing  fruit.  They 
are  alreadv  planning  that  their  next  annual  exhibi- 
tion, to  be  held  November  14  to  17,  1900,  shall  be  the 
banner  show  of  the  coast. 


HORTICULTURE. 


The  Subsoil  Plow  in  the  Orchard. 

By  .Iames  H  Reed,  Riverside,  at  the  Southern  California  Farmers' 
Club  Institute. 

New  and  difficult  problems  are  constantly  rising  in 
orchard  management,  not  because  we  have  not  made 
real  and  large  advancement  in  these  recent  years, 
but  rather  because  of  this  advance.  The  more  pro- 
ficient we  become,  the  better  we  understand  the  re- 
quirements of  the  orange  tree,  that  it  may  do  its 
best. 

The  Hard  Layer. — One  of  the  problems  now  at- 
tracting considerable  attention,  is  how  to  get  rid  of 
and  how  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  hard  layer 
of  earth  sometimes  found  just  underneath  the  culti- 
vated portion  of  the  surface.  This  stratum,  varying 
from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  or  more  in  thickness,  is 
sometimes  found  so  dense  as  to  seriously  interfere 
with  proper  irrigation.  Its  principal  cause  is  doubt- 
less found  in  frequent  and  considerable  drying  out  of 
this  sub-stratum  after  irrigations,  as  the  surface 
would,  were  it  not  carefully  stirred,  only  to  a  lesser 
degree. 

Breaking  It  Up. — A  subsoil  plow  is  being  intro- 
duced to  break  up  this  hard  layer.  It  is  run  to  the 
center  of  the  spaces  between  the  trees,  usually  once 
each  way,  from  12  to  16  inches  deep.  It  does  not  dis- 
turb the  surface,  but  lifts  the  subsoil  sufficiently  to 
loosen  it  to  width  of  from  12  to  20  inches  on  each  side 
of  the  plows.  The  draft  where  the  ground  has  be- 
come hard  is  necessarily  heavy,  requiring  from  eight 
to  ten  good  horses.  These  narrow  broken  spaces 
take  in  the  water  readily.  How  long  it  will  take  to 
work  out  through  the  unbroken  squares  till  the  en- 
tire root  bed  is  wetted,  and  how  permanent  may  be 
the  results,  are  questions  yet  to  be  determined.  If 
followed  by  the  same  general  treatment,  the  hard 
layer  will  doubtless  quickly  appear  again,  and  the 
special  process  need  to  be  repeated. 

Injury  to  Roots. — An  important  consideration  is 
the  effect  of  the  disturbance  of  the  roots  necessarily 
made  by  this  deep  cutting.  In  orchards  under  ten 
or  twelve  years  old,  the  leaders  have  not  become 
large  at  that  distance  from  the  tree,  but  the  entire 
space  of  the  root  stratum  between  the  trees  is  filled 
with  roots  from  the  minutest  fibrous  to  the  larger 
branches  of  the  leaders,  at  a  very  early  age. 

I  found  on  examination,  where  they  were  running 
the  plow  but  14  inches  in  an  eight-year-old  grove, 
many  roots  were  cut  from  J  to  iS  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter. To  get  full  force  of  this  we  must  remember 
that  a  root,  even  }  inch  in  diameter,  may  extend 
several  yards  from  the  point  of  severance,  with 
thousands  of  branchlets  all  bearing  the  hair  appen- 
dages that  take  up  the  trees'  nutriment.  This  con- 
stitutes pretty  severe  root  pruning.  But  there  may 
be  cases  where  the  advantage  to  the  remaining  roots 
may  more  than  make  up  for  this  loss.  In  any  event 
it  would  be  greatly  better  not  only  if  this  root  prun- 


ing but  the  very  considerable  expense  of  the  deep 
plowing  need  not  be. 

To  Prevent  its  Formation. — I  am  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  by  guarding  against  the  formation  of 
this  objectionable  layer  while  orchards  are  young 
that  it  may  be  prevented.  This  Is  founded  upon  a 
considerable  experience  in  soils  varying  from  stiff' 
adobe  to  sandy  loam.  You  will  allow  me  briefly  to 
illustrate : 

Once  a  year,  with  a  walking  plow,  we  break  up  as 
much  of  this  layer  that  is  liable  to  become  hard  as 
can  be  done  without  serious  injury  to  the  roots.  With 
this  annual  plowing  we  have  found  no  difficulty  in 
getting  water  into  the  main  root  stratum,  lying  im- 
mediately underneath,  by  careful  irrigation  during 
the  season.  As  aids  to  the  thorough  irrigation 
needed,  I  desire  to  speak  of  two  or  three  things 
which  we  have  found  invaluable. 

First. — We  make  our  irrigation  furrows  as  nearly 
the  depth  of  the  annual  plowing  as  possible,  thus  put- 
ting the  water  nearest  where  needed — greatly  re- 
ducing the  surface  saturation,  where  so  much  water 
is  often  wasted — facilitating  the  early  covering  of  the 
furrows  after  irrigation. 

Second. — Any  portion  of  the  orchards  where  there 
is  special  occasion,  we  cross  furrows  before  making 
main  furrows.  This  done,  with  a  little  head  work, 
the  short  pieces  of  the  cross  furrows  are  easily  kept 
filled. 

Third. — We  run  water  three  days  (total  amount 
the  same)  instead  of  two,  as  formerly.  We  find  the 
third  day  leaves  more  water  in  the  ground  than 
either  of  the  others. 

After  Cultivation. — To  keep  the  sub-stratum 
from  drying  out  is  as  important  as  to  get  it  wet. 
Our  method  of  doing  this  is  by  covering  the  furrows 
as  soon  as  possible  after  irrigation  —  often  within 
twenty-four  hours — in  order  to  stop  the  pumping  of 
moisture  from  the  saturated  bottoms.  This  is  done 
by  dragging  an  upright  plank  lengthwise  of  the  fur- 
rows, pulling  in  the  shoulders  and  lightly  rubbing 
over  the  balance  of  the  surface.  We  then  thoroughly 
cultivate  with  an  implement  that  breaks  up  all  the 
ground  to  a  good  depth,  without  bringing  any  of  the 
saturated  soil  to  the  surface.  After  which  the  sur- 
face is  kept  loose  with  a  fine-tooth  harrow.  There 
are,  doubtless,  better  methods  of  accomplishing  the 
purpose,  but  even  with  these  I  feel  quite  confident 
that  the  need  of  the  subsoil  plow  may  be  avoided, 
save  possibly  in  orchards  where  the  hardening 
process  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
root  stratum  has  worked  up  too  near  the  surface  for 
deep  general  plowing.  In  such  cases  the  new  plow 
may  prove  an  important  orchard  implement. 


In-Arching  Trees  Injured  by  Gum  Disease. 

To  the  Editor: — We  had  some  eight  or  ten  trees 
in  our  lemon  orchard  which  had  been  doctored  by 
various  methods  for  gum  disease;  some  were  com- 
pletely girdled,  some  only  half  way  around.  All  of 
the  trees  had  gummed  about  the  bud  from  usual 
causes  and  looked,  as  diseased  trees  generally  do,  yel- 
low and  sickly.  About  six  months  ago  1  noticed  some 
suckers  coming  up  from  the  roots  which,  upon  exam- 
ination, proved  to  be  healthy  and  vigorous.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  then  that  if  I  could  unite  these  suckers 
with  the  sickly  looking  tops  of  the  trees  above  that 
part  of  the  trunk  where  the  bark  had  been  cut  away. 
1  might  help  the  tree  to  recover  or  save  it.  1  finally 
decided  to  try  it  for  an  experiment.  I  made  a  J.  cut 
18  or  20  inches  from  the  ground,  cut  the  tip  of  sucker 
slanting,  inserted  it  and  treated  otherwise  like  a  bud. 
I  did  not  expect  good  results,  as  I  thought  from  the 
sickly  appearance  of  the  tops  that  the  sap  was  in  no 
condition  for  callousing.  1  was  mistaken,  however. 
When  I  untied  I  found  sucker  and  tree  top  firmly 
united.  So  I  went  to  work  and  budded  all  the  trees 
in  this  way  which  had  suckers.  All  the  trees  I  fixed 
in  this  way  some  six  months  ago  look  bright  and 
thrifty  now.  although  the  suckers  I  used  were  only 
about  the  size  of  a  carpenter's  pencil.  The  foliage  is 
much  darker  and  the  trees  full  of  young  shoots  and 
buds.  One  tree  in  particular  astonished  me.  This 
was  girdled  clear  around,  and  the  bark  at  least  4 
inches  apart  in  the  narrowest  place  and  had  been  in 
that  shape  for  at  least  six  months.  I  found  two 
suckers  on  that,  put  one  of  them  into  the  tree  trunk 
and  the  other  into  a  heavy  limb.  The  tree  has  rap- 
idly improved  in  color  of  foliage,  and  the  limb  into 
which  the  sucker  was  united  is  darker  even  than  the 
rest  of  the  tree.  I  have  never  heard  of  anyone  try- 
ing this  way  of  saving  a  tree  before,  and  I  do  not 
know  if  my  experiment  will  be  of  any  practical  value 
to  anyone.  I  suppose  in  another  six  or  twelve 
months  I  shall  know  more  about  it  than  I  do  now.  I 
should  like  very  much  to  hear  what  you  think  of  this; 
also  if  you  know  of  anyone  else  trying  this  or  a  similar 
method.  If  interesting  to  you  I  will  inform  you  later 
on  of  progress  in  condition  of  trees. 

Geo.  H.  Moeiuus. 

Fairview  Ranch,  Lakeside,  San  Diego  county. 

[This  method  is  old,  but  the  application  is  perhaps 
new.  To  save  fruit  trees  girdled  by  mice  under  the 
snow  at  the  East,  or  otherwise  injured  around  the 


base,  pliant  shoots  have  been  "  budded  in  "  above  and 
below  with  perfect  success.  This  is  an  old  practise. 
The  use  of  a  sucker  below  is  similar  to  that,  but  this 
application  of  the  principle  is  interesting. — Ed.] 


Twice  Plowing  Urged. 

To  the  Editor: — In  my  letter  which  you  published 
with  comments  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  Dec. 
23rd.  I  simply  wished  to  suggest  or  encourage  you  to 
advocate,  through  the  columns  of  your  paper,  the  ne- 
cessity of  twice  plowing.  Not  one  man  in  twenty  in 
this  vicinity  or  any  other  locality  who  is  engaged  in 
grape  growing,  where  I  have  visited,  plows  more 
than  once. 

Old  farmers  laughed  at  me  for  my  deep  cultivation 
and  repeated  plowing  during  1808  and  1809.  I  cross- 
plowed,  too,  and  was  censured  for  cutting  off  lateral 
roots,  etc. ;  but  results  have  proven  I  was  all  right. 
From  Tokays  this  year  I  had  200  crates  per  acre  and 
two  tons  for  the  winery  besides,  and  right  across  the 
valley  and  all  around  me  the  crop  was  comparatively 
light.  Others  who  condemned  my  practises  had 
tumble  weeds  to  no  end,  while  my  land  was  clean. 
Now  I  hope  you  will  start  them  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  keep  at  them,  for  your  influence  will  avail 
much, 

As  to  your  remarks  on  my  letter,  I  have  this  to 
say:  When  in  plowing  toward  the  trees  on  level 
ground,  the  first  two  furrows  thrown  toward  each 
Other  raise  the  soil  from  four  to  six  inches,  and  then 
when  later  thrown  back  the  roots  are  never  uncov- 
ered. If  plowed  from  the  vine  first,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a  dry  norther  sets  in  before  the  second 
plowing  is  finished:  and.  if  so,  in  spite  of  capillary  at- 
traction or  any  amount  of  cultivation,  the  center 
combing  will  not  be  as  moist  and  mellow  as  by  the 
other  method. 

In  spite  of  '•  the  demonstrations  of  the  evil  of  late 
plowing  away  from  the  trees,"  which  you  have  seen, 
I  am  positive  that  roots  will  receive  no  injury  if 
plowed  to  and  from.  I  have  lived  long  enough  in 
Canada  and  dabbled  sufficiently  in  orchard  work,  also 
in  raspberry,  currant  and  gooseberry  culture  to  have 
noticed  that  a  plant  well  earthed  up  will  resist  the 
advances  of  the  sun  more  than  one  whose  roots  are 
comparatively  exposed.  Fred  H.  Lee. 

Lodi.  Cal. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  by  Dr.  Creely. 

sick  noes. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  tell  me  through 
the  columns  of  the  Press  what  the  matter  is  with 
hogs  that  cough  and  also,  after  lying  down  a  while, 
when  attempting  to  walk,  stagger  behind  ?  I  would 
be  gkd  to  have  you  suggest  a  remedy. — A  Reader, 
Saratoga. 

Give  an  emetic.  Separate  from  the  healthy  ones  and 
thoroughly  disinfect  the  pig  pens.  Destroy  excrement 
and  give  the  following  powder:  Sulphur,  4  o/..:  pow- 
dered charcoal,  4  oz.;  nitrate  of  potash,  2  oz.;  chlorate 
potash,  3oz.;  flaxseed  meal,  16  OX.;  citrate  of  iron,  |  lt>. 
Mix  and  give  a  tablespoon  three  times  daily. 

treatment  for  udder  TROUBLE. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  valuable  Jersey  cow, 
recently  purchased,  who,  with  others,  has  had  an 
attack  of  cow-pox.  All  have  recovered  but  her. 
Her  health  and  appetite  are  fairly  good,  but  the 
right  side  of  her  udder  yields  nothing  but  dirty,  thick, 
reddish  water,  with  a  few  clots  streaked  with  blood, 
the  stench  being  very  offensive.  The  milk  from  the 
other  side  of  her  udder  is  all  right,  but  much  less  in 
quantity  than  before.  She  has  a  slight  cough.  I 
shall  be  glad  if  your  estimable  veterinary  can  give 
me  any  light  on  the  matter. — A.  R.  Gurr,  Merced. 

Apply  externally,  sulpho-iodide  ointment.  Inject  two 
times  daily  two  teaspoons  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  clos- 
ing the  opening  so  the  hydrogen  will  remain  in  tho  teat 
for  several  minutes.  Use  a  tablespoon  of  chlorate  of 
potash  daily  in  a  warm  mash  for  the  cough. 

to  kill  lice  on  a  horse. 

To  the  Editor: — Kindly  inform  me  if  there  is  any 
thing  I  can  give  a  horse  to  make  the  hair  grow 
again,  which  lias  come  out  by  the  ravages  of  chicken 
lice. — Campbell. 

To  kill  lice  and  grow  hair  use  coal  oil,  1  oz.:  creoline, 
1  oz.;  oil  of  cade,  4  oz.;  oil  eucalyptus,  J  oz.;  olive  oil, 
8  oz.    Mix  and  apply  once  daily.       Dr.  E.  J.  CREELY. 

510  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

[Dr.  Creely  has  been  in  Oregon  for  some  days  buy- 
ing cavalry  horses  for  the  Government.  He  reports 
horses  exceedingly  scarce  and  apparently  worth  as 
much  as  they  were  ten  years  ago.  His  absence  has 
delayed  answers  to  correspondents. — Ed.] 
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ALAMEDA. 

Plowing  and  Planting. — Niles  Her- 
ald, Jan.  19:  The  work  of  plowing  is  now 
generally  under  way  in  this  township,  al- 
though the  ground  is  yet  quite  wet  in 
many  places,  some  seeding  has  heen  done. 

Burned  the  Trees. — The  report  of 
Horticultural  Commissioner  Wm.  Barry 
calls  attention  to  finding  "peach-root 
borer"  in  nursery  stock  imported  from 
the  Eastern  States.  The  report  states 
that  there  "arrived  last  week  several 
thousand  trees  from  the  States  of  Kan- 
sas, Ohio  and  Iowa.  The  Ohio  stock  was 
all  small  plants  and  berries,  and  were  dis- 
infected by  dipping  roots  and  tops  in 
whalooil  soap.  Those  from  Iowa  and 
Kansas  consisted  of  peach  and  apricot 
trees  on  peach  roots,  and  were  found  to 
be  badly  infested  with  the  '  peach-root 
borer.'  After  I  had  quarantined  them 
the  consignee  had  them  all  burned,  which 
proved  the  best  way  to  disinfect  them." 

BUTTE. 

Income  from  Bees. — Biggs  Argus: 
Fred  Hasselbusch  does  not  depend  on  his 
wheat  crop  to  meet  expenses.  He  devotes 
his  spare  time  to  bees  and  has  about 
seventy  hives.  During  the  last  two  weeks 
he  shipped  160  pounds  of  beeswax  for 
which  he  received  $40,  outside  of  a  weekly 
income  from  honey  which  he  sells  in  five- 
pound  boxes  in  the  comb  at  50  cents  pet- 
box,  besides  a  considerable  amount  of 
strained  honey.  Ho  realizes  about  $.'100  a 
year  from  his  bees,  which  take  but  little 
of  his  time  and  obtain  their  own  living. 

Oranges  on  Adobe. — Biggs  Argus, 
Jan.  19:  Moses  LaPoint  has  a  cluster  of 
three  navel  oranges  that  weigh  32j  ounces. 
Another  orange  from  the  same  tree 
weighs  one  pound  and  measures  13  inches 
in  circumference;  while  another  weighs 
14J  ounces  and  is  12^  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. These  oranges  wore  selocted  from 
others  now  growing  on  a  tree  planted 
seven  years  ago  on  adobe  soil.  For  color, 
size  and  quantity  they  cannot  be  beat. 
[There  are  several  kinds  of  adobe  soil  in 
the  State  and  usually  what  is  called  adobe 
in  the  citrus  regions  is  a  good  clay  loam 
and  not  the  hateful,  sticky  adobo  of  other 
parts  of  the  State.  The  orange  rejoices 
in  rather  a  heavy  soil  providing  moisture 
conditions  are  properly  regulated. — Ed.] 

FRESNO. 

Last  Payment  on  Raisins.— Fresno, 
Jan.  16:  The  raisin  packers  to-day  made 
their  settlement  with  the  directors  of  the 
California  Raisin  Growers'  Association, 
paying'  in  $150,000  as  the  last  payment  on 
raisins.  This  money  will  be  immediately 
distributed  to  the  growers,  and  will  close 
the  season's  business. 

Grain  Acreage.— Sanger  Herald,  Jan. 
20:  Farmers  on  the  adobe  lands  north 
and  east  of  town  inform  us  that  not  more 
than  two-thirds  as  much  grain  has  boon 
sown  this  winter  as  there  was  a  year  ago, 
owing  to  the  heavy  condition  of  the  soil. 
The  ground  has  run  together  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  must  be  plowed  again  ere 
grain  can  be  sown.  Jos.  Weil,  the  local 
grain  dealer,  estimates  that  the  acreage  of 
grain  in  this  part  of  the  county  will  be 
ono-fifth  less  than  last  year. 

KERN. 

Wool  is  Clean.— Bakersfteld  Echo, 
Jan.  18:  Sheep  men  say  frequent  rains 
and  abundance  of  grass  tend  to  keep  the 
wool  much  cleaner  than  in  other  years, 
and  it  will  command  a  much  better  price 
in  consequence.  At  this  time  last  year 
sheep  were  eking  out  scanty  sustenance 
from  what  vegetation  was  to  be  found  on 
the  dry,  burnt  plains;  sand  storms  were 
of  frequent  occurrence;  when  the  sheep 
laid  down  to  rest  it  was  on  the  dusty 
ground,  and  their  coats  of  wool  grew 
heavy  with  dii-t,  while  no  rains  came  to 
cleanse  them. 

KINGS. 

Directors  Elected. — Hanford  Sen- 
tinel, Jan.  18:  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Union  Ditch  Co.  directors  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year  as  follows:    O.  T.  Gris- 


Horse  Owners!  Use 
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1  Sife  Speedy  and  Positive  Cor* 
The  N«f>.(,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Harm 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING  •   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

■very  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charge*  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  it*  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THB  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


wold,  A.  P.  Keran,  W.  T.  Burnett,  C.  E. 
Lake  and  C.  Curry. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Officers  Elected. — Covina  Argus, 
Jan.  13:  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Covina  Water  Co.  the  following  directors 
and  officers  were  elected:  B.  F.  Edwards, 
president;  J.  H.  Coolman,  vice-president; 
J.  M.  Holt,  secretary  and  superintendent; 

C.  E.  Bemis,  E.  A.  Hoffman  and  C.  H. 
McClure.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  Covina  Irrigating  Co. 
the  following  were  elected  directors:  A.  P. 
Kerckhoff,  H.  E.  Chesebro,  B.  F.  Ed- 
wards, C.  H.  Ruddock,  J.  H.  Adams,  J.  R. 
Elliott,  S.  P.  Jennison,  W.  G.  Hall  and 
L.  J.  C.  Spruance.  The  directors  elected 
H.  E.  Chesebro  president;  S.  P.  Jennison 
vice-president;  F.  D.  McCord  sewetary; 
Covina  Valley  Bank  treasurer;  J.  R. 
Elliott  superintendent;  E.  W.  Worrel, 
zanjero.  A  resolution  was  introduced  fix- 
ing the  price  for  sorvice  of  stock  water, 
when  running  on  schedule,  at  $o  per  100 
inches  for  twelve  hours. 

MONTEREY. 

Beet  Slicing. — Watsonvillo  Pajaro- 
nian,  Jan.  11  :  The  Sprockels  mill  sliced 
23,000  tons  of  boots  during  its  Christmas 
week  run.  It  is  waiting  now  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  crop,  which  is  estimated  at 
from  15,000  tons  upward. 

Will  Make  Cheese.— Gonzales  Trib- 
une :  The  Gonzales  Creamery,  owned  by 
Messrs.  Travernetti,  Marcettie  and  Ra- 
melli,  will  cease  making  butter  for  the 
San  Francisco  market.  They  have  re- 
ceived during  the  week  a  complote  outfit 
for  making  cheese. 

Cattle  From  Arizona. — Salinas  In- 
dex :  A  special  train  of  seventeen  cars 
brought  613  head  of  yearlings  and  two- 
year-old  short  horn  beef  cattle  from  Pan- 
tano  and  Tucson,  Ariz.,  consigned  to  Jesse 

D.  Carr. 

ORANGE. 

Farmers'  Insurance  Company.— 
Santa  Ana  Blade,  Jan.  12:  At  tho  second 
annual  mooting  of  tho  Orange  County 
Farmers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.  the 
report  of  the  secretary,  F.  D.  Reed, 
showed  the  condition  of  the  company  to 
be  as  follows:  Whole  number  of  policies 
issued,  350;  number  of  policies  written  in 
1899.  154;  amount  of  insurance  writton  in 
original  policies,  $280,518;  amount  of  in- 
surance writton  in  1899,  $120,710;  amount 
of  insurance  added  to  original  policies  in 
1899,  $5930;  total  insurance  written  in 
1899,  $12(i,ti40;  amount  cancelled  in  1899, 
$6675;  not  increase,  $119, 905;  amount  in 
force  Dec.  31,  1899,  $150,075;  amount  in 
force  Dec.  31,  1899,  $270,040;  amount  re- 
ceived for  premiums  and  transfers  during 
1899,  $202.30;  expenses,  $157.22;  total  re- 
sources, $373.29;  liabilities,  $43.95;  net  re- 
sources, $31 1.34. 

SAN  BERNARDING. 

Beet  Farming.  —  Chino  Champion, 
Jan.  19  :  Preparations  are  being  made  for 
planting  the  beet  crop  of  1900.  This  week 
a  carload  of  seed  was  shipped  to  Anaheim, 
where  planting  will  commence  in  a  few- 
days.  Tho  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  will 
farm  about  700  acres.  Robert  Oxnard  is 
looking  after  tho  matter  of  retaining  fer- 
tilizers producod  on  tho  land.  Not  only 
will  the  company  insert  a  clause  in  its 
loasos  that  all  the  manure  produced  on 
tho  land  leased  must  bo  spread  on  the 
same  land,  but  it  will  purchaso  manure 
from  others  than  its  lessees. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Must  Spray. — Stockton  Mail,  Jan.  10: 
Notices  are  being  mailed  by  Fruit  Inspec- 
tor White  to  orchardists  and  vineyardists 
throughout  the  county  in  line  with  the 
following  resolution  recently  adopted  by 
the  Horticultural  Board:  "Resolved, 
That  it  is  for  the  best  interest  of  orchard- 
ists and  the  community  at  large,  and  for 
the  better  protection  of  the  fruit  industry 
of  the  county,  that  this  commission  adopt 
a  circular  to  be  sent  to  all  fruit  growers  of 
the  county,  warning  them  and  requesting 
of  them  to  take  more  interest  in  protect- 
ing their  own  orchards,  and  spraying  for 
the  destruction  of  pests  throughout  the 
county,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  Board  of  Horticultural  Commissioners 
in  the  future  to  be  more  strict  and  more 
careful  to  see  that  the  law  is  properly 
carried  out;  and  the  secretary  is  ordered 
to  prepare  a  notice  and  have  printed  two 
thousand  copies  for  circulation  through- 
out the  county." 

Willow  Trees  to  Prevent  Wash. 
— A  novel  plan  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Santa  Fe  Railway  to  protect  its  embank- 
ment in  the  swamp  land  from  wash  in 
times  of  high  water.  For  sixteen  miles 
willow  trees  are  to  be  planted  on  each  side 
of  the  road-bed,  to  form  a  mat  of  foliage 
and  limbs.  People  who  have  not  seen  the 
effect  of  a  gale  on  a  sea  of  shallow  water 
cannot  realize  the  force  with  which  tho 
waves  beat  against  embankments.  How 
to  protect  levees  from  wash  without  going 


to  too  much  expense  has  long  been  a  prob- 
lem with  the  owners  of  reclaimed  land, 
and  the  Santa  Fe's  experiment  will  be 
watched  with  interest.  The  contract  for 
the  work  has  been  let  to  Cy  Moreing. 
Willow  cuttings  are  to  be  set  out.  They 
will  be  about  1}  feet  long,  and  will  bo 
thrust  half  their  length  into  the  soil. 
There  will  be  two  rows  of  twigs  on  each 
side  about  lj  feet  apart.  The  cuttings, 
which  are  to  be  about  2  feet  apart  in  the 
row,  will  be  so  set  that  the  twig  in  one 
row  will  be  half  way  between  the  two  in 
the  other.  Looking  from  one  side  the 
cuttings  will  appear  to  be  planted  but  1 
foot  apart,  and  when  the  trees  grow  the 
trunks  will  form  an  almost  solid  fence. 
Contractor  Moreing  will  plant  cuttings 
from  the  yellow  willow.  Tall  trees  would 
be  objectionable,  by  interfering  with  traf- 
fic on  the  road.  What  is  desired  is  alow- 
growing  tree  of  thick  habit,  and  the  yel- 
low willow  fills  tho  requirements.  Along 
each  side  of  the  embankment  there  is  a 
canal,  which  was  dug  to  get  material  for 
the  road  bod,  and  consequently  there  will 
be  water  enough  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
to  keep  the  trees  alive. 

Levee  Nearly  Finished. — Stockton 
Mail,  Jan.  10:  Cy  Moreing  &  Son  have 
nearly  finished  their  contract  for  building 
a  levee  around  the  McLaughlin  tract,  com- 
prising 4000  acres  near  Banta.  There  is 
still  about  a  week's  work  for  a  dredger, 
which  will  put  the  finishing  touches  on 
the  large  levee,  which  is  believed  to  be 
strong  enough  to  protect  the  tract  against 
any  possible  floods.  The  land  is  covered 
with  a  thick  growth  of  grass,  and,  as  the 
soil  has  never  been  broken,  the  work  of 
plowing  it  requires  large  teams.  Moreing 
&  Son  have  leased  2000  acres  and  are  now 
plowing  with  twelve  teams  of  ten  or  twelve 
animals  each.  Stein  &  Meyers  have 
Leased  1100  acres  and  McCormick  Bros, 
control  1000  acres.  D.  Linney  will  culti- 
vate tho  remaining  500  acres.  As  much  of 
the  land  as  can  be  made  ready  in  time  will 
be  sowed  to  wheat  and  the  rest  to  barley. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 

Experience  With  Grain. — San  Luis 
Obispo  Tribune,  Jan.  19:  In  a  paper  read 
before  the  Farmers'  Institute  at  Paso 
Rubles,  R.  M.  Shackelford  said  :  No 
farmer  should  seed  more  than  one-half  tho 
land  he  farms  in  any  one  year.  One  man 
with  an  eight-horse  team,  with  present 
farming  utensils,  can  farm  400  or  500  acres 
of  land  without  hiring  any  help  until  the 
time  comes  to  harvest.  If  half  of  the  land 
is  summer-fallowed,  and  the  othor  half 
seeded,  the  seed  can  be  rushed  in  as  early 
as  is  safe,  leaving  the  winter  and  spring 
for  plowing  for  the  summer-fallow.  In 
April  or  May  the  summer-fallowed  land 
should  be  cross-plowed,  to  kill  the  foul 
stuff,  and  the  land  left  as  rough  as  pos- 
sible, to  give  the  sun  and  air  a  chance  to 
slack  the  soil.  When  seed  time  comes, 
tho  best  and  plumpest  seed  should  be  pro- 
cured, from  near  the  coast,  if  possible. 
Sixty  pounds  at  least  to  the  acre  should 
be  sowed,  and  if  the  seed  comes  well  and 
appears  too  thick,  it  can  be  thinned  with 
a  sharp  tooth  harrow  before  it  begins  to 
joint." 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Plowing  With  Steam.— Santa  Bar- 
bara Press,  Jan.  18:  Farmers  at  Santa 
Maria  are  at  their  busiest  plowing  for  grain 
or  for  summer  crops.  At  the  sugar  com- 
pany's farm  vast  rotating  disk  plows  of 
10-inch  swath  cut  into  the  refractory  soil 
for  a  depth  of  12  to  15  inches,  six  horses 
to  each  plow.  Two  plows  of  six  gangs 
each,  driven  by  a  steam  traction  engine, 
aro  working  night  and  day,  even  when 
tho  soil  is  dry.    The  factory  now  farms 


One  of  the  Finest  Catalogues 
Ever  Published. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  seed  catalogues  ever 
Issued  from  any  house  in  the  United  States  is 
just  now  being  distributed  among  the  friends  and 
patrons  of  the  great  seed  house  of  the  Cox  Seed 
Company  of  411-413-415  Sansome  street  of  this  city. 
These  people  are  among  the  largest  growers  and 
handlers  of  the  best  seeds  and  plants  in  the  West, 
and  growers  on  the  coast  are  giving  them  the 
preference  in  orders  over  the  Eastern  seedsmen. 
A  copy  of  the  new  catalogue  will  be  mailed  free  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  request,  addressed  to 
the  company's  headquarters  in  San  Francisco. 


1A/ANXED. 

A  single  young  man  who  is  a  com- 
petent budder  and  grafter  and 
understands  general  nursery 
work.    Give  references. 

Address  GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fane  her  Creek 
Nursery,  Fresno,  Cal. 


I  HAVE  TO  OFFER  LOGANBERRIES. 

Rooted  tips  and  transplanted  1-year  old  vines  bv 
the  100  or  :000.  EXTRA  fine.  AIpo  Peaches,  dormant 
bud,  in  variety,  Including  Mulr  and  Orange  CUnpr, 
by  the  100  or  1000.  Address  R.  P.  EACHUS,  Lake- 
port,  Lake  Co.,  Cal. 


2500  acres  for  beets,  and  plowing  is  done 
oneo  a  year  very  deep.  The  area  in  grain 
will  bo  nearly  the  same  as  last  year,  but 
more  beets  will  be  planted  and  a  little  less 
barley.  An  increase  in  bean  lands  is  ex- 
pected. Grass  and  grain  aro  growing 
nicely  at  present,  though  the  total  sea- 
sonal rainfall  is  only  5  inches. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Growers  Enthusiastic— San  Jose 
Mercury,  Jan.  21:  The  orchardists  at 
Campbell  are  very  much  elated  over  the 
organization  of  tho  California  Fruit  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Tibbits,  manager  of  the 
drier,  who  is  in  a  position  to  learn  the  sen- 
timents of  the  fruit  men  of  this  district, 
informs  your  correspondent  that  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiasm  is  manifest  over  the 
success  so  far  attained,  and  that  the 
growers  noarly  to  a  man  will  givo  the  as- 
sociation their  hearty  support. 

SOLANO. 

Fruit  Shipments.  —  Vaeaville  Re- 
porter, Jan.  13:  Through  the  kindness  of 
S.  F.  Ellison,  tho  represontativo  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  at  Vaeaville,  we  learn 
that  087  carloads  of  green  fruit  wont  East, 
from  Vaeaville  during  the  year  1800, 
while  in  1808  only  ,-!2S  were  sent.  Tho 
dried  fruit  shipments  for  1899  were  sixty- 
throe  carloads.  On  account  of  tho  apricot 
crop  being  so  largely  a  failure,  the  ship- 
ments of  dried  fruit  in  1898  surpassed  these 
of  1899  by  seven  carloads.  During  1898 
thirty-two  carloads  of  green  fruit  were 
shipped  to  San  Francisco.  This  season 
goes  a  little  higher  with  forty-one  carloads. 
The  aggregate  of  carloads  shipped  from 
Vaeaville  during  tho  year  1899  is  793. 

SONOMA. 

Citrus  Fair.  —  Cloverdalo  Revoille, 
Jan.  13  :  At  the  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  the  Citrus  Fair,  President  Caldwell  an- 
nounced the  following  committees  in  addi- 
tion to  those  already  appointed  :  Pro- 
gramme and  Entertainment — W.  D.  Sink, 
T.  B.  Wilson,  C.  B.  Shaw,  Thos.  Mitchell 
and  R.  S.  Markell.  Regulations  and  Re- 
wards—W.  T.  Brush,  E.  G.  Furber, 
G.  Hagmayer,  F.  Yordi  and  G.  B.  Baer. 
Soliciting — Wm.  Caldwell  and  W.  D.  Sink. 
Finance — V.  D.  Sink  and  G.  Cameron. 


Strong 
Bones 

In  speaking  about  Scott's 
Emulsion  for  children,  you 
should  not  forget  that  it  con- 
tains lime  and  soda,  just 
what  the  child  must  have  to 
form  strong  bones  and  good 
teeth.  It's  this  forming  time 
you  want  to  look  after. 

Growing  bodies  must  have  an 
easily  digested  fat.  Just  think  how 
much  of  it  there  is  in  milk,  as  cream. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

is  even  more  easily  digested  than 
cream.  It's  surprising  how  chil- 
dren thrive  when  given  it. 

Don't  keep  the  children  living  on 
the  edge  of  sickness  all  the  time. 
Make  them  strong  and  rugged, 
plump  and  hearty.  Scott's  Emul- 
sion of  Cod-liver  Oil  and  the  Hypo- 
phosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda  will  do 
this  for  them. 

At  all  drufrtrists  ;  50c.  and  $1 .00. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


RACINE  Engines. 


PIERCE  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Can  be  used  with  Gasoline,  Coal  Gas  or  Natural 
Gas.   ALL  SIZES. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 

The  McCormick 
is 

"  The  Best  In  the.  World.' 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  New  Year. 

O  Glad  New  Year,  the  whole  wide  world 
Reaches  welcoming  hands  to  thee. 

We  yearn  to  fathom  what  will  betide 
In  life's  sad,  surging  sea. 

We  long  to  know,  ere  we  plant  the  seed, 
What  the  harvest  of  hope  will  be ! 

Be  kind  to  our  soldiers  on  foreign  hold, 
Who  liberty  and  life  will  yield 

To  save  their  nation's  name  ; 
Be  kind  to  the  sorrowing  hearts  at  home, 
And  back  to  their  arms  let  their  heroes 
come, 

Unscathed  by  shot  or  shame. 

We  hope  to  be  happ\  w  it  li  :  lice,  New  Year. 
We  mean  to  do  hotter,  and  pray  thee  hear 

And  help  us  to  keep  our  vow. 
We  intend  to  bear  our  honest  share 

In  all  the  world  needs  now. 
We  intend  to  give,  if  we  cannot  spend  ; 
We  intend  to  serve,  if  we  cannot  lend. 
God  keep  us  faithful  to  the  end 

Of  this  happy,  bright  New  Year. 

— Retta  Long. 

The  Sweetness  of  Forgiving. 

And  if  the  husband  or  the  wife 
In  home's  strong  light  discovers 

Such  slight  defaults  as  failed  to  meet 
The  blinded  eyes  of  lovers, 

Why  need  we  care  to  ask  ?  Who  dream 
Without  their  thorn  of  roses? 

Or  wonder  that  the  truest  steel 
The  readiest  spark  discloses  ? 

For  still  in  mutual  sufferance  lies 

The  secret  of  true  living  ; 
Love  scarce  is  love  that  never  knows 

The  sweetness  of  forgiving. 

—John  G.  Whittier. 


A  Search  That  Was  Rewarded. 

A  few  years  ago  I  resided  near  St. 
Cloud,  one  of  the  picturesque,  interest- 
ing environs  of  Paris,  and  had  as  a 
neighbor  an  old  dealer  in  tapestry,  who 
had  retired. 

The  man  was  named  Victor  Lamotte. 
and  if  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  world 
were  as  sterling  in  character  and 
straightforward  in  their  affairs  life 
would  be  more  pleasant  and  peaceful, 
but  envious  people  were  not  lacking  to 
say  unkind  things.  They  said  that  his 
fortune  was  the  result  of  a  lucky  find  in 
an  old  writing  desk  which  he  bought  for 
a  few  francs,  and  that  in  examining  his 
purchase  he  came  across  a  secret 
drawer  containing  100,000  francs  in 
bank  notes. 

This  story  was  repeated  on  all  sides, 
and  was  finally  accepted  as  truth  by 
even  those  who  entertained  the  kindli- 
est feelings  for  Mr.  Lamotte. 

I  did  not  believe  this  pretty  little 
story — I  could  not  tell  exactly  why — 
but  Mr.  Lamotte  gave  me  the  idea  that 
he  had  acquired  his  modest  fortune  by 
industry,  thrift  and  energy  of  charac- 
ter. 

One  evening  (it  was  the  old  gentle- 
man's birthday),  the  subject  of  luck- 
came  up  and  I  ventured  to  remark  that 
1  was  not  a  profound  believer  in  luck  of 
any  kind,  but  had  a  high  opinion  of 
talent,  work  and  of  always  embracing 
favorable  opportunities  when  they  pre- 
sented themselves. 

"You  are  quite  right,"  concurred 
the  old  tapestry  merchant.  "Iam 
decidedly  of  your  opinion — work  and 
opportunity." 

Then  you  do  not  owe  any  portion 
of  your  fortune  to  mere  luck  ?  "  I  re- 
marked inquiringly. 

"  Not  in  the  least.  I  suppose,  like 
everybody  else,  you  have  heard  the 
story  of  the  miser's  writing  desk  and 
the  fortune  concealed  therein  ?  " 

It  was  a  delicate,  personal  question, 
but  I  at  once  replied: 

"  Yes,  many  times." 

"Well,  it's  sheer  invention.  Who 
started  it  I  have  never  been  able  to 
discover." 

"Well,  dear  Mr.  Lamotte,"  I  said, 
"  I  did  not  swallow  the  escritoire 
legend  by  any  means.  Old  misers  and 
writing  desks  containing  100,000  francs 
are  attractive  features  in  tales  but 
rarely  happen  in  real  life." 

"  And  yet  I  may  say  I  once  enjoyed 


a  piece  of  excellent  good  fortune  in 
quite  another  way,"  remarked  my 
friend,  "and  an  account  of  it  may  in- 
terest you.    Would  you  like  to  hear 

it  ?" 

"  Most  decidedly."  I  saw  the  old  deal- 
er was  in  the  mood  for  talking  and  I 
was  equally  in  the  mood  for  listening. 

"  Well,  to  begin,  I  was  one  day  at 
work  in  the  shop  of  a  dealer  in  second- 
hand furniture,  polishing  a  cabinet  of 
buhl,  when  there  entered  a  lady.  Her 
dress  proclaimed  her  a  person  of  fash- 
ion, possibly  of  rank.  Her  carriage 
and  servants  in  livery  expressed  also 
the  rich,  quiet  taste  that  is  usually  ob- 
tained by  the  long  possession  of  wealth 
and  cultivation. 

"  '  Monsieur,'  she  said  to  the  dealer, 
'  have  you  among  your  stock  of  old 
stuffs  a  fabric  like  this  sample  ?  ' 

"The  dealer  took  the  fabric  from  the 
lady's  hand,  examined  it  carefully  and 
at  last  said  in  an  admiring  tone: 

"  '  This  is  the  most  beautiful  velvet 
brocade  that  has  ever  fallen  under  my 
observation.  I  have  never  met  any- 
thing at  all  resembling  it.  I  possess 
some  exquisite  brocades,  but  not  one 
equal  to  this.  Indeed,  madam,  1  should 
say  that  you  alone  are  the  possessor  of 
this  superb  stuff.' 

"  'But  why,  monsieur?  I  doubt  if 
there  was  only  enough  of  this  brocade 
made  for  my  greatgrandfather,  from 
whom  it  came  to  us,  and,  if  we  have  so 
carefully  preserved  it.  why  should  not 
some  other  family  have  done  the  same  ? 
I  require  twenty-five  yards.  If  you  will 
procure  it  for  me  I  will  pay  you  500 
francs  a  yard,  or  even  more  if  the  ex- 
pense attending  the  search  makes  it 
necessary. ' 

"Then  the  lady  told  Mr.  Lemoine 
that  he  would  understand  how  import- 
ant the  matter  was  if  she  went  into 
some  details.  She  said  that  she  was 
the  Marquise  de  Rayenne  de  Cluny  and 
that  she  possessed  a  chamber  called 
•  the  brown  room,'  which  was  entirely 
appointed  in  brocaded  tissue  like  that 
which  he  held  in  his  hand;  the  window 
curtains  and  convertures,  armchairs, 
the  priedieu,  all  of  this  exquisite  fabric. 
Louis  XV..  Charles  X.,  and  many 
princes  of  foreign  royal  families,  nuncios 
of  the  pope,  cardinals,  marshals — all 
had  slept  in  this  brown  chamber.  It 
was  the  pride  of  her  busband  and  her- 
self to  preserve  the  aspect  of  this  room 
for  her  descendants  as  they  had  re- 
ceived it  from  their  ancestors.  A  re- 
cent fire  had  taken  place  at  the  chateau 
and  the  flames  had  burst  through  one 
of  the  windows  and  utterly  destroyed 
the  curtains.  To  repair  the  damage  it 
would  require  twenty-five  yards  of  ma- 
terial. 

"'I  regret  extremely  to  disappoint 
you,  madam,'  said  Mr.  Lemoine,  'but 
it  would  be  holding  out  false  hopes  to 
say  I  could  obtain  it  for  you.  I  have 
never  met  with  a  fabric  like  it,  and 
to  get  the  identical  thing  will,  I  fear, 
be  impossible.  Besides,  I  believe  it  was 
unique.  I  can  give  you  stuffs  very  like 
it  in  design  and  color  in  a  tissue  of  our 
own  period.' 

"  'An  imitation  you  mean,  monsieur? 
That  would  not  do  at  all.' 

"  '  Very  well,  madam  la  marquise,  I 
will  take  your  order  and  institute  a 
search,  but  I  do  not  hold  out  any  great 
hopes  of  success. ' 

In  an  obscure  corner  of  the  shop  I 
was  still  working  away  on  the  buhl 
cabinet,  and  I  overheard  all  that  had 
been  said.  I  was  greatly  interested 
and  would  have  liked  nothing  better 
than  to  have  seen  and  felt  that  lovely 
fabric,  incomparable  and  so  precious, 
but  I  was  only  nineteen,  naturally  re- 
tiring, and  there  w:as  nothing'  in  either 
my  position  in  life  or  my  manners  to 
commend  me  to  a  fine  lady  or  to  put  one 
forward  in  my  way. 

"All  at  once  Mr.  Lemoine  inter- 
rupted my  busy  thoughts. 

"  '  Lamotte,  come  here,  if  you  please.' 

"  I  left  the  cabinet  and  approached 
him.  The  dealer  met  me  half  way, 
holding  out  the  beautiful  brocade. 

"  '  Isn't  this  lovely  stuff  ?  ' 

"  '  It  is  indeed  lovely,'  I  replied,  'as 
beautiful  as  if  woven  by  the  blessed 
lady  from  silk  spun  at  her  own  wheel, 
and  marvelous,  too.  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  monsieur,  as  does  madam  le 
marquise,  that  it  might  be  found  in 
some  old  chateau  or  some  place  in  the 


provinces,  where  the  family  might  part 
with  it  if  it  were  made  worth  their 
while. ' 

"  '  If  you  think  so,'  said  the  dealer. 
'  why  not  undertake  this  commission 
yourself  ? ' 

"'I  replied  that  my  work  confined 
me  to  my  shop  and  that  I  had  no  leisure 
except  on  Sundays  to  make  the  search. 

"  Monsieur,'  said  the  marquise  turn- 
ing to  me,  '  what  sum  do  vou  earn  a 
day  ?  ' 

••  •  Five  francs,  madam  la  marquise.' 

"  "  Kh  bein  !  I  will  undertake  to  give 
you  five  francs  a  day,  and  instead  of 
working  in  the  shop  you  can  traverse 
Paris  in  search  of  the  brown  brocaded 
velvet.  It  is  also  understood  that  if  any 
trips  outside  of  Paris  arc  necessary  1 
will  pay  the  expense.' 

"  Then  she  added  smiling:  'But  we 
must  put  a  limit  to  this  piece  of  ex- 
travagance, and  say  that  if  after  six 
months'  search  vou  have  not  found  the 
tissue,  we  must  admit  with  Mr.  Le- 
moine that  my  brocade  is  unique  and 
it  exists  nowhere  out  of  the  Chateau  de 
liavonne.' 

The  marquise  gave  me  the  sample, 
'saying  that  she  would  not  accept  any- 
thing imitating  it,  but  only  the  identical 
fabric  woven  at  the  same  loom.  She 
added  that  if  I  found  the  fabric  I  must 
at  once  send  a  sample  to  her  chateau  in 
Normandy,  or  still  better  bring  it  my- 
self. 

"You  may  imagine  I  lost  no  tune  in 
carrying  the  news  to  mother.  I  was  to 
be  paid  for  the  by  no  means  disagree- 
able task  of  walking  through  the  shops 
of  Paris  in  search  of  the  brown  velvet 
brocade ;  to  interview  brokers  and 
dealers  and  ransack  pawnshops  and  in- 
spect peddlers'  wares  and  hunt  up  old 
families  who  might  have  this  fabric. 

"  I  went  to  every  old  house  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain  to  which  I  could 
gain  access;  also  to  every  old  chateau 
in  the  Seine.  I  went  to  every  private 
sale  and  every  public  auction.  In  fact. 
I  taxed  my  conscience  day  by  day  that 
I  should  leave  no  means  untried  by 
which  I  could  search  for  the  brown 
brocaded  velvet  and  honestly  earn  my 
five  francs  a  day. 

"While  I  was  diligently  prosecuting 
my  search  two  odd  things  happened. 
About  two  months  after  1  had  accepted 
my  mission  I  thought  I  had  the  article. 
There  was  to  be  a  sale  of  furniture  at 
at  old  chateau  near  Pontoise,  and  there 
I  saw  a  roll  of  brown  brocaded  velvet, 
as  I  thought,  identically  of  the  same 
pattern  and  weave.  I  could  not  re- 
strain a  cry  of  joy  and  surprise,  but, 
alas  !  it  was  not  quite  the  same.  Two 
small  details  in  the  design  differed,  and 
the  lighter  tint  of  the  brown  was  more 
accentuated.  1  was  on  the  point  of 
writing  about  it  to  madame  la  mar- 
quise, but  I  hesitated,  for  1  remembered 
she  protested  that  nothing  but  the 
identical  thing  —  absolutely  the  same 
brocade — would  be  accepted.  And  I 
reasoned  if  I  could  not  be  successful.  I 
could  at  least  be  obedient. 

"The  second  incident  was  really 
startling.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
month  I  got  to  be  so  well  known— and 
so  had  my  sample  of  brocade — that  all 
the  second-hand  shopkeepers  began  to 
laugh  at  me  as  a  sort  of  crank  and  call 
me  '  Old  Mr.  Brown.' 

"  '  Here  comes  old  Brown  Brocade,' 
they  would  say  whenever  they  saw 
me. 

"  But  I  did  not  heed  their  bandinage. 
On  the  contrary,  it  rather  spurred  me 
on  to  greater  assiduity.  If  by  their 
noisy  mockery  they  would  make  others 
aware  that  someone  was  searching  for 
a  web  of  old  brocade,  there  was  all  the 
more  hope  of  the  news  reaching  the 
family  who  might  be  in  possession  of 
the  thing  I  wanted,  and  their  raillery 
would  act  as  a  sort  of  free  advertise- 
ment. 

"  As  1  thought  it  would,  the  news  got 
about  that  a  man  was  searching  for  a 
particular  pattern  of  old  brown  bro- 
caded velvet,  and  offers  came  to  me 
from  a  surprising  number  of  places. 

"  One  day.  on  reaching  home  quite 
weary  and  footsore,  after  a  long  day's 
search.  I  found  a  gentleman  waiting  for 
me,  who  said: 

"  'Is  it  true,  monsieur,  that  you  are 
searching  for  twenty-five  yards  of  old 
brown  brocaded  velvet?' 

"  'It  is  quite  true,  monsieur.' 


"'And  that  you  will  pay'  any. price 
for  it?' 

•  '  1  will  pay  a  fair  price  for  it.  mon- 
sieur, but  not  an  extortionate  one.' 
"  '  Will  vou  show  me  vnur  stuff?' 
"  'Certainly.' 

"  After  examining  it  he  said  to  me: 
•  1  am  a  manufacturer  of  similar  goods, 
and  T  will  undertake  to  make  you  that 
identical  brocade  for  1000  "francs  a 
yard.  Be  discreet  and  they  will  never 
know  the  difference,  for  I  can  make  it 
look  as  ancient  as  the  sample  by  a 
process  of  my  own  invention.  The  Ray- 
onne  de  Clunys  are  wealthy.  They  care 
absolutely  nothing  if  they  fancy  it. 
Why  not  get  the  material  from  me  and 
end  your  fatiguing  quest?  I  guarantee 
that  it  will  be  of  the  best  material  and 
a  perfect  copy,  and  you  can  deduct  as 
commission  200  francs  on  the  yard.' 

"  '  No.  monsieur.' 

"  '  And  why  not?' 

"  '  Because  what  I  seek  is  an  authen- 
tic ancient  brocade,  and  a  copy  of  this 
century  will  not  do.' 

"  '  T  guarantee  to  produce  the  fabric 
so  exactly  that  no  one.  not  even  an  ex- 
pert, could  tell  the  difference.  The 
Rayonne  de  Cluny  family  will  have  per- 
fect faith  in  its  genuineness.  If  you  do 
not  close  with  my  offer  you  may  as  well 
retire  from  the  search  and  save  the 
wear  and  tear  of  your  boots,  for  1  tell 
you  that  you  will  never  find  it.  All  the 
dealers  have  already  told  you  the  same 
story." 

"  'Then  why  do  you  come  to  me  so 
confidently,  saying  that  you  can  furnish 
the  exact  thing  if  I  will  let  you  manu- 
facture it  for  me?' 

"  '  Because  I  can  make  it  exactly  like 
your  pattern,  and  I  thought  you  would 
gladly  treat  with  me  and  pay  1000 
francs  per  yard.' 

"'Ah.  well,  we  are  wasting  each 
other's  time.  Let  us  end  this  confer- 
ence, monsieur.' 

"  '  I'll  make  you  a  more  liberal  prop- 
osition. I'll  give  you  300  francs  com- 
mission a  yard.' 

"'If  you  gave  me  .'5000  francs  a 
yard,  monsieur,  I  should  decline  it,  and 
have  nothing  more  to  say." 

"  The  tempter  withdrew. 

"  My  order  as  to  length  of  time  had 
nearly  expired.  Almost  at  the  last 
day,  when  1  had  given  up  hope,  and 
merely  to  acquit  myself  of  a  stern  duty 
and  have  nothing  with  which  to  re- 
proach my  conscience,  I  chanced  upon  a 
sale  where  there  was  a  tremendous 
show  of  ancient,  curious  furniture  and 
fabrics  of  many  degrees  of  value. 
Among  them  I  saw  a  large  roll  of  brown 
stuff,  and  went  closer  to  it  with  my 
sample,  as  usual,  in  my  hand.  1  looked 
at  it  a  long  time,  but  only  to  find  more 
perfect  points  of  resemblance,  until  at 
last  'it  was  impossible  to  believe  it  was 
not  the  identical  fabric  I  sought.  The 
broker  put  it  up  at  20  francs  a  yard 
and  I  was  outbid  to  40  francs,  at  which 
price  it  was  knocked  down  to  me.  The 
same  day  I  took  my  sample  and  my 
precious  burden  to  the  chateau  de  la 
Rayonne.  where  the  marquis  and  his 
wife  received  me  as  if  I  were  a  verita- 
ble worker  of  miracles.  Their  kindness 
was  even  warmei  when,  accompanying 
me  to  the  famous  brown  chamber,  I 
placed  the  open  roll  by  the  side  of  the 
velvet  hangings  of  that  room. 

"  It  was  a  perfect  match. 

"  They  were  so  pleased  that  I  believe 
had  I  charged  them  several  hundred 
franc  s  a  yard  they  would  have  willingly 
paid  it. 

"  I  asked  them  only  40  francs,  exactly 
what  I  had  paid.  They  seemed  satis- 
fied, but  made  me  no  offer  of  a  reward 
for  my  success. 

"I  should  be  departing  from  the 
truth  if  I  did  not  confess  that  this  bit- 
terly disappointed  me.  I  had  thought 
from  the  manner  of  madam  la  marquise 
that  she  would  have  presented  me  with 
a  few  hundued  francs  after  my  desper- 
ate, persistent  hunt,  though  it  is  true 
she  had  paid  me  what  she  agreed  for 
my  labor.  But  equally,  1  knew  that 
any  one  of  the  men  with  whom  her 
business  had  brought  me  in  contact 
would  have  charged  her  quite  500  francs 
a  yard  for  the  ancient  fabric.  How- 
ever, the  interesting  incident  had  hap- 
pily ended,  and  I  went  back  to  my  old 
work. 

"  About  three  months  after  this  oc- 
currence I  received  a  summons  from 
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the  Marquis  de  la  Rayonne  de  Cluny, 
desiring  me  to  call  upon  him.  I  went 
without  delay. 

"  'My  friend,'  said  the  nobleman, 
after  some  preliminary  conversation, 
'  what  think  you  if  I  advance  the  capital 
to  start  you  in  business  ?  ' 

"  I  should  be  deeply  grateful,  mon- 
sieur le  marquis." 

"  Within  ten  days  the  marquis  ar- 
ranged for  me  to  draw  upon  him  for 
50,000  francs  at  long  credit,  with  not  a 
sou  of  interest  to  pay. 

"And  now,  my  friend,  you  have 
heard  my  story.  It  is  true  that  for- 
tune helped  me,  as  the  gossips  say,  but 
T  owed  that  fortune  to  industry  and 
fidelity,  which  gave  me  the  patronage 
of  the  man  who  started  me,  as  it  were, 
in  life,  and  but  for  whom  I  should  still 
most  probably  be  an  ordinary  work- 
man, instead  of  a  retired  merchant. 

11  I  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  I  was 
enabled  within  ten  years  to  pay  my 
kind  benefactor  the  50,000  francs  he  so 
generously  advanced,  and  during  that 
period  he  gave  me  many  commissions 
that  yielded  handsome  profits.  1  was 
then  a  free  man.  Is  not  that  infinitely 
better  than  accidentally  finding  a  for- 
tune in  a  miser's  old  writing  desk  ?  " 

How  to  Economize,  yet  Have  Dainty  Ap 
pointments. 

Written  tor  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Ken- 

TUCK1 ENNE. 

Every  fastidious  woman  loves  to  have 
dainty  cambric  handkerchiefs;  but  one 
who  has  only  a  little  spending  money, 
and  has  to  consider  ways  and  means, 
can  not  afford  to  give  her  pretty  cam- 
bric handkerchiefs  to  a  careless  laun- 
dress. Many  young  ladies  who  have  a 
liberal  allowance  of  pin  money  are  mak- 
ing and  laundering  their  own  handker- 
chiefs in  preference  to  giving  them  out 
to  one  who  may  bring  them  back  with 
the  lace  all  off  and  small  holes  in  them. 
It  is  worth  the  while  of  those  who  wish 
to  economize  to  study  the  art  of  laun- 
dering their  own,  and  they  can  save 
considerable1  both  in  the  goods  and  ma- 
terial (if  they  make  them  themselves) 
and  in  the  prices  they  charge  for  doing 
them  up.  There  was  never  a  more  per- 
fect way  of  doing  up  handkerchiefs 
than  the  present  mode  of  putting  them 
on  a  mirror  or  marble  slab  instead  of 
ironing  them.  Fill  a  bowl  with  warm 
rainwater  and  put  in  enough  pearline 
to  make  cleansing  suds;  then  put  in  a 
half  dozen  of  your  nicest  handkerchiefs, 
and  wash  them  gently  with  your  hands. 
Rinse  in  several  waters  and,  lastly,  put 
in  a  little  blueing — very  little — and. 
while  wet,  place  one  at  a  time  on  a 
w  indow  pane  or  marble  slab  and  smooth 
them  perfectly,  pulling  every  bit  of  lace 
out,  and  leave  them  there  to  dry. 
When  thoroughly  dry,  peel  off  and  fold 
and  put  away  in  a  perfumed  box,  and 
you  will  have  the  sheerest,  prettiest 
handkerchiefs  you  ever  saw.  Of  course, 
they  must  not  be  much  soiled  when 
washed,  lor  your  most  handsome  cam- 
bric ones  should  never  be  allowed  to  be- 
come much  soiled.  Tins  is  an  art,  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  dainty,  fastidious 
lady.  They  surpass  by  far  the  ones 
ironed,  and  it  will  save  you  money  in  a 
little  while  to  adopt  this  plan.  It  is 
easy  work,  and  it  is  wonderful  how 
much  longer  they  last. 


Care  of  Silver  Ware. 


Do  not  wrap  silver  or  plated  ware 
not  in  use  in  a  flannel.  It  contains  sul- 
I ili m  ,  which  is  likely  to  tarnish  if.  Wrap 
in  blue  tissue  paper,  then  in  unbleached 
cot  ton  flannel  and  inclose  in  heavy  wrap- 
ping paper  to  exclude  the  air  as  much 
as  possible.  To  polish  silver  that  has  be- 
come badly  tarnished  moisten  a  soft 
cloth  in  sweet  oil,  t  hen  with  any  tested 
polishing  powder  rub  the  silver  until 
the  spots  have  disappeared.  Then  rub 
with  chamois  skin  and  powder,  and  fin- 
ish polishing  with  the  clean  piece  of 
chamois. 

As  they  bent  solicitously  over  him, 
the  man  who  had  been  kicked  by  a 
horse  opened  his  eyes.  "Have  you 
any  last  wish  ?  "  they  asked  him. 

"  Yes,r  he  replied.  "  Have  an  auto- 
mobile hearse  at  the  funeral." 


Boys  Who  Succeed. 

Thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Hoyle,  a  nurs- 
eryman in  New  York  State,  left  home 
for  a  day  or  two.  It  was  rainy  weather, 
and  not  a  season  for  sales;  but  a  cus- 
tomer arrived  from  a  distance,  hitched 
his  horse,  and  went  into  the  kitcken  of 
a  farmhouse,  where  two  lads  were 
cracking  nuts. 

"Is  Mr.  Hoyle  at  home  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  eldest,  Joe,  ham- 
mering at  a  nut. 

"  When  will  be  he  back  ?  " 

"  Dunno,  sir;  mebbe  not  for  a  week." 

The  other  boy,  Jim,  jumped  up  and 
followed  the  man  out. 

"The  men  are  not  here,  but  lean 
show  you  the  stock,"  said  he,  with  such 
a  bright,  courteous  manner  that  the 
stranger,  who  was  a  little  irritated, 
stopped  and  followed  him  through  the 
nursery,  examining  the  trees,  and  left 
his  order. 

"  You  have  sold  the  largest  bill  that 
I  have  had  this  season,  Jim,"  his  father 
said  to  him,  greatly  pleased,  on  his  re- 
turn home. 

"  I'm  sure,"  said  Joe,  "  I'm  as  willing 
to  help  as  Jim,  if  I'd  thought  in  time." 

A  few  years  afterward  these  two 
l>oys  were  left,  by  the  father's  failure 
and  death,  with  each.  Joe,  bought 
an  acre  near  home.  He  has  worked 
hard,  but  is  still  a  poor,  discontented 
man. 

Jim  bought  an  emigrant's  ticket  to 
California,  hired  as  a  cattle  driver  and 
with  his  wagon  he  bought  land  at  40 
cents  an  acre,  built  himself  a  house, 
and  married.  His  herds  of  cattle  were 
numbered  by  the  thousand.  The  land 
he  bought  he  cut  up  for  town  lots,  and 
he  is  ranked  as  one  of  wealthiest  men  of 
the.  State. 

"I  might  have  done  like  Jim,"  said 
his  brother,  lately,  "if  I'd  thought  in 
time.  There's  as  good  stuff  in  me  as  in 
him." 

"  There's  as  good  stuff  in  this  loaf  of 
bread  as  in  any  I  ever  made,"  said  his 
wife,  "but  nobody  can  eat  it;  there's  not 
enough  yeast  in  it." 

The  retort,  though  disagreeable,  was 
applicable.  The  quick,  wide-awake 
energy  which  acts  as  leaven  in  a  charac- 
ter is  partly  natural.  But  it  can  be 
inculcated  by  parents,  and  acquired  by 
a  boy  if  he  chooses  to  keep  his  eyes 
open  and  act  promptly  and  boldly  in 
every  emergency. 

Avoid  Unkind  Speeches. 

Arn't  there  some  times  in  your  life 
when  everything  seems  to  go  wrong,  no 
matter  how  hard  you  try  to  have  them 
go  right  ?  Those  are  the  trying  days 
when  you  want  to  blame  all  of  the 
trouble  on  the  way  you  got  out  of  bed 
in  the  morning  or  on  other  people,  in- 
stead of  looking  the  matter  squarely  in 
the  face,  and  saying,  "It's  one  of  my 
exasperating  days,  and  if  I  can  only 
keep  my  temper  until  night  comes  to- 
morrow will  be  different." 

Words  may  be  forgiven,  but  they  are 
not  so  easily  forgotten.  The  unkind 
speech  that  is  forced  from  you  because 
you  are  not  feeling  quite  well,  or  the 
pettish,  annoying  little  action  that  you 
indulge  in  simply  because  you  are  ner- 
vous or  worried  doesn't  do  you  one  bit 
of  good  and  makes  everybody  around  you 
uncomfortable,  and  long  after  the  words 
have  been  uttered  or  the  deed  done, 
the  memory  will  rankle  and  burn 
and  you  will  wish  that  you  had  held 
on  to  your  tongue  and  your  temper  be- 
fore you  got  into  such  a  scrape.  Re- 
member this  the  next  time  that  you  feel 
put  out  by  the  world  in  general. 


The  Twenty  Best  Books 

"The  twenty  best  book's  in  the  world," 
according  to  a  consensus  of  replies  re- 
cently published  in  London  Truth,  are 
as  follows:  The  Bible,  Shakespeare, 
Homer,  "Paradise  Lost,"  "Vanity 
Fair,"  Dante,  "The  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress," Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall," 
"Ivanhoe,"  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  Car- 
lyle's  "French  Revolution,"  "The  Inn 
itation  of  Christ,"  Boswell's  Johnson, 
"Pickwick,"  Tennyson,  "The  Arabian 
Nights,"  Virgil,  Moliere,  " David  Cop- 
perfield"  and    "The  Vicar  of  Wake- 


field." In  this  selection  the  books 
are  supposed  to  rank  in  the  order 
named. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Tested  Recipes. 

Compiled  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Annie 
Brandt. 

Beefsteak  is  excellent  prepared  by 
the  following  recipe,  which  my  father 
brought  from  Denmark,  and  which  we 
call  "Danish  Beefsteak:  " 

Two  pounds  tender  steak,  three  good- 
sized  onions,  one-third  cup  butter,  one 
tablespoon  salt,  one-quarter  teaspoon 
pepper,  one  pint  water.  Cut  the  steak 
proper  size  to  serve,  dredge  heavily 
with  flour,  and  place  a  layer  in  a  flat- 
bottomed  stewpan,  in  which  a  little  but- 
ter has  previously  been  melted;  slice 
upon  it  a  layer  of  onions,  season  with 
pepper,  salt  and  butter.  Arrange  an- 
other layer  of  meat  and  onions,  and 
season,  and  so  on  until  all  the  ingredi- 
ents are  used;  then  pour  over  the  pint 
of  water  (which  should  be  hot);  cover 
first  with  a  cloth,  then  with  a  close 
cover,  and  place  on  the  stove  where  it 
will  cook  slowly  for  one  and  one-half 
hours. 

Sponge  Cake. — Five  eggs,  two  cups 
sugar,  two  and  one-half  cups  flour, 
three-fourths  cup  water,  a  pinch  of  salt, 
one  teaspoon  vanilla,  two  teaspoons  ex- 
tract of  lemon.  Separate  the  whites  of 
two  of  the  eggs,  and  set  aside  for  frost- 
ing; beat  the  yolks,  and  the  three 
whole  eggs,  with  the  sugar,  adding  the 
sugar  gradually;  beat  five  minutes;  sift 
in  the  flour,  with  the  salt,  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  baking  powder;  stir  to- 
gether lightly,  then  add  the  water,  a 
little  at  a  time,  and  lastly,  the  flavor- 
ing. Put  the  batter  in  a  buttered  pan 
(or  pans)  to  the  depth  of  2  inch,  and 
bake,  in  a  rather  quick  oven.  Test  with 
a  broom  straw — when  the  straw  comes 
out  with  no  batter  adhering,  the  cake 
is  done;  turn  it  out  on  paper,  and  frost 
before  it  is  quite  cold.  To  make  the 
frosting,  boil  one  and  one-half  cups 
sugar  until  it  will  form  a  soft  ball  when 
dropped  in  water,  then  pour  it  slowly 
over  the  beaten  whites  of  two  eggs, 
beating  all  the  time,  until  it  is  of  the 
right  consistency  to  spread  on  the 
cake.  A  little  experience  will  teach 
one  how  to  make  and  use  boiled  icing, 
and  experience  alone  can  do  so. 

Lemon  Pie. — One  lemon,  one-half  cup 
sugar,  two  eggs,  one  level  tablespoon 
cornstarch,  one-half  cup  water,  one-half 
cup  cream,  one  cracker  rolled  fine. 
Separate  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  and  set 
aside;  stir  the  sugar  gradually  into  the 
yolks,  grate  in  a  little  of  the  rind  of  the 
lemon,  and  squeeze  in  the  juice;  add  the 
rolled  cracker  and  a  pinch  of  salt;  heat 
the  water  and  cream  to  the  boiling 
point,  then  stir  in  the  cornstarch,  pre- 
viously dissolved  in  a  little  cold  water; 
let  it  boil,  then  pour  quickly  over  the 
other  ingredients,  and  stir  thoroughly 
together;  pour  the  mixture  into  a  pie 
tin  which  has  been  lined  with  a  rich 
pastry,  and  place  in  a  quick  oven  until 
the  crust  is  nicely  browned;  remove 
from  the  oven  and  cover  with  the  whites 
of  the  eggs,  beaten  very  stiff  and  sweet- 
ened with  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar;  re- 
turn to  the  oven  and  brown.  Serve 
cold. 


Salzer'a  Rape 
gives  Rich, 
green 
food, 
at 
25c. 


FARM 

SEEDS 


Spcltz — 
What  is  it  I 
•J?>w  Cataloe 
tells. 


Salter's  Seeds  are  Warranted  to  Produce. 

I  Mablon  Luther,  E.Troy, Pa., astonished  the  v 
'  by  cruwmc  Vol)  bushels  Uig  FourOais;  J.  Braider, 
Mishicott.  Wis.,  17:1  bus.  barley;  and  H.  Lnvrjoj, 
KedWing.  Minn.,  by  growing  raibush.  Salzer'scro, 
IT  y«u  doubt,  wi  ile  them.  Wc  wish  to  gain 
I  300,000  new  customers,  hence  will  send  on  trial 

IO  DOLLARS  WORTH  FOR  IOc. 

10  pkgs  of  rare  farm  seeds.  Salt  Bush,  the  3- eared 
Corn — Spi  ll  z,  producing  HO  bush,  food  and  \  tons  hay 
per  acre— above  oats  and  bai  ley.   Brnmus  luer 
—the  greatest  grass  ou  earth;  Salzer  Bays 
Rape,  Spring  Wheat,  Ac,  iucludiug  o 
moth  Plant,  Proliant]  Bwl  Catalog,  niiingail 
about  Salzer's  G rent  Million  llollur 
Potato,   nailed  tor  10c.  p.magi 

iv  worth  fio  to  getaitart. 

Seed  Potatoes  $l.'JO  a  bbl.  aod  up. 


Please 
send  this' 
adv.  with 
10c.  to  Salzer. 


35  pkgs  earliest  vegeta- 
ble seeds,  Bi.oo. 


Catalog 
alone,  tic, 
P:  9 


A COMPETENT  MAN  OF  EIGHTEEN  YEARS' 
experience  in  managing  stock,  orchard,  dairy 
or  mixed  farming,  wishes  a  position.  Married. 
References  given.  Address  "  Henry,"  care  of 
P'.ciflc  Rural  Press. 


BUY   THE  BEST. 

If  you  want  the  best  low  down  wagon  you 
should  buy  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon.  It  is  the 
best  because  it  is  made  of  the  best  material;  the 
best  broad  tired  Electrio  Wheels;  best  seasoned 
white  hickory  axles;  all  other  wood  parts  of  the 
best  seasoned  white  oak.    The  front  and  rear 


hounds  are  made  from  the  best  angle  steel,  which 
is  neater,  stronger  and  in  every  way  better  than 
wood.  Well  painted  in  red  and  varnished.  Extra 
length  of  reach  and  extra  long  standards  sup 
plied  without  additional  cost  when  requested. 
This  wagon  is  guaranteed  to  carry  4000  lbs.  any- 
where. Write  the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  10, 
Quincy,  Illinois,  for  their  new  catalogue,  which 
fully  describes  this  wagon,  their  famous  Electric 
Wheels  and  Electric  Feed  Cookers. 


Good  Seeding 

and  cultivation  cannot  1>e  done  w lth  poor  tools*  The 
best  garden  tools  are  the  Matthews* 

NEW  UNIVERSAL  MODEL 

HAND  SEEDING  AND  CULTIVATINQ  IMPLEMENTS. 


Used  by  the  most  successful  gardeners  in  America 
Mid  recommended  by  ExperimeDtSiations.Thify  do  perfect  work; 
i  hey  save  time  and  money ;  are  well  constructed  and  Will  last  a 
life-time.  Only  combination  1  and  2  wheel Se-deran<1  Cultivator 
made.  Write  tor  book  on  garden  tools.    Popular  p-  ices  to  early 

purchaser*.  Ames  Plow  Co..  Boston  and  New  York. 


■  Cabbage  Seed  That  Grows  WM 


There  is  no  doubtor  disappointment  when 
you  how  If ammondV  Improved 
Early  Jersey  Wakefield.  Un- 
doubtedly the  purest  and  earliest  strain 
SJJ  known.  The  result  of  years  of  careful 
i,  both  for  earliness  and  perfect 
Especially  valuable  to  market  gar- 
5c  pkt. ;  15c  oz. ;  60c  #-lb.,  and 
^$1.50  lb.,  all  postpaid.  Hammond'^ 
Danish  Railhead.  A  sure  header  of 
largt?,  compact  be  ids.  My  seed  imported 
direct  from  R.  Wiboltts,  Denmark.  Guar- 
anteed absolutely  true  to  name.  See  cata- 
logue for  cash  prizes.  Price  same  as  above. 
Catalogue  free. 
Harry  N.  Hammond,  Seedsman, 

Box  1  ,  Flfleld,  Mich. 


rr 


11  IT  BEATS  THE  BAND," 

how  others  try  to  Imitate  Page  Fences.  Can' t  do  it. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCK  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  anil  Charm  for  selling 
lXdoz.  Packages  of  Rluine  at  10  cents  each. 
Send  your  full  address  hy  return  mall  and 
we  will  forward  the  lilttine,  post-paid,  and 
a  large  Premium  List  No  money  required. 
BLIUNE  CO.  Sux  6uu,  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 


Monarch  Grabber  and  Stump  Fuller. 
HOOKER    dfc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  Street  San  Francisco. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  MfchaDical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Atchitecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  JVIARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  AU  Tear.  :  A.  VAN  DER  HAULER.  Pres't . 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assav,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


The  BEST  PLOW  on  Earth  af  any  Price. 

Double  Board  Hardened  Steel  Plow, 

<;i::ir:in  >N^£^i^Ef==«=p^«^Sfci^  I    hard  36  glass  all 

teed  to  scoiir^Ba?^^.  J-a^a|J^^^^SSH^pver,16-ln.  $11. 

or  money 
funded.  We  have 
cheaper  10-in.  Flow 
at  #9.50.  Send  f < 
Big;   free  Catalog 
of  Sulkys,  Gangs,  Di 
Wagons,  etc.  Write  now 
and  get  ready  for  Spring 

work.   II A  PUOOB  FLOW  CO.,  Box  584,  Alton,  III. 

Only  Plow  Factory  in  the  United  States  selling  direct  to  farmer. 


WHY     THE  BEST? 

BECAUSE  they  are  made  on  correct  principles, 
therefore  give  the  best  results.  The  Menzel  Hard- 
ware Co.  of  Santa  Clara.  Cal.,  state  that  "  they  havo 
put  up  a  large  number  of  pumps  of  all  kinds  t'lla 
season,  but  yours  give  us  and  our  customers  ;he 
best  satisfaction." 

I.  L.  BURTON  MACHINE  WORKS.  115-117  Firbt  St.. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will  give  full  particulars  and 
furnish  estimates  of  pumps  run  with  gasoline  or 
steam  engines.  Horsepowers  or  windmills— com- 
plete plants.  Closing  out  stock  of  second-hand 
gasoline  engines,  1  to  20  H.  P. 


Large  illustrated  catalogue  of  hundreds  of  style 
of  rifles  and  pistols  we  make  sent  for  2c  stamp. 
J.  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  24,  1900. 


CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

Jan.  May. 

Wednesday                        62?b@62K  65K@86 

Thursday                          61!4@62!4  64*®65& 

Friday                              62V4-@623i  K>%@Sb% 

Saturday                           63  @   66H<o65Ji 

Monday                             633£@   67!4@66X 

Tuesday                            64H<S>64?ti  66%®67 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  woro  as  follows  for 
the  weok: 

Mar.  May. 

Wednesday   5s   7%d      5s  7%d 

Thursday   5s   7Kd      5s  7Hd 

Friday   5s   7^d      5s  7&d 

Saturday  5s   7*d      5s  7%& 

Monday   5s   9   d      5s  %%& 

Tuesday   5s   8^d      5s  8'^d 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May. 

Thursday   98   @  98% 

Friday   99  ®  98!4 

Saturday   98^  @  99 

Monday   1  00  @1  00& 

Tuesday   1  00%@1  00% 

Wednesday   1  0IM@1  00^6 

WHEAT. 

There  is  a  littlo  better  tono  to  the  wheat 
market,  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  it  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  development  of  furthor 
strength,  but  the  situation  locally  cannot 
bo  termed  encouraging.  The  exporting 
firms  in  this  center  work  in  unison,  so 
there  is  virtually  no  competition.  This 
in  connection  with  the  flour  combine 
leaves  the  producer  at  the  mercy  of  two 
trusts,  neither  of  which  is  solicitous  or  at 
all  concerned  about  the  interests  of  the 
grower,  further  than  from  a  selfish  stand- 
point the  affairs  of  the  combines  may  bo 
affected.  Tho  improvement  the  past 
week  was  mainly  in  the  speculative  mar- 
ket, bad  weather  for  coming  crop  in  Rus- 
sia and  France  being  given  as  the  princi- 
pal cause.  Of  the  quantity  of  whoat  afloat 
there  is  a  reported  decrease  of  1,900,000 
bushels,  and  in  the  total  visible  supply 
"  Bradstroet"  reports  a  decrease  of  1.254,- 
000  bushels.  Chicago  futures  moved  up 
l|@2c  per  bushel,  and  Liverpool  options 
advanced  the  equivalent  of  lj@ljc  per 
cental.  On  the  local  Call  Board  there  was 
an  improvement  of  about  l^c  per  cental. 
Asking  rates  in  the  spot  market  were  ad- 
vanced about  50c  per  ton.  but  there  was 
no  active  inquiry,  and  buyers  were  not 
readily  found  at  the  advance.  At  Wednes- 
day's noon  session  the  speculative  market 
opened  higher,  but  closed  fractionally 
lowor  than  previous  day. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  pricos  for 
No.  1  White  whoat  per  cental  for  tho  week 
wore  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1900,  delivery,  98c@$1.01J. 

December,  1900,  delivery,  $1.02}@1.05|. 

Wednosday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,   May,    1900,    wheat  sold  at 
$1.01J@1.00J;    December,    1900,   $1,051®  I 
1.04}. 

California  Milling  I   0?>£®1  02H 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   95  tn  97J-J 

Oregon  Valley   90  ®  97H 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   90   (n  t  00 

Walla  Walla  Club   80  ®l  00 

OH  qualities  wheat   75  @  90 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  whoat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1898-99.  1899-1900. 

Liv.  quotations   -s— d@-s— d  6s2d@6s2i4d 

Freight  rates   25@27s  35@36Ms 

Local  market  $l  12X<a  1  15  10  93J£(3,96M 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

In  all  essential  respocts  the  markot 
shows  the  same  condition  as  for  several 
weeks  past.  Trade  on  local  account  con- 
tinues of  light  volume,  but  the  outward 
movement  is  considerably  above  the  aver- 
age. Shipments  to  Asia  exceed  those  of 
any  previous  date.  The  steamer  Algoa 
sailed  Monday  with  50,980  barrels.  While 
the  market  is  not  particularly  firm,  values 
are  being  better  sustained,  as  compared 
with  wheat,  than  for  a  long  time  past. 

Superflne,  lower  grades  $2  40@2  60 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  65@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00®3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35(<i.3  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  00®  3  40 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  00(n  3  40 

BARLEY. 

A  cargo  of  this  cereal  was  cleared  the 


past  week  for  Europe,  tho  ship  Salvatore 
Ciampa  carrying  57,191  centals,  the  clear- 
ance valuation  of  tho  barley  being  $1  per 
cental.  Over  160,000  tons  of  this  cereal 
have  gone  outward  by  sea  thus  far  this 
season,  and  some  shipments  of  wholesale 
proportions  have  been  made  overland  to 
Now  Orleans,  thence  to  Europe.  Business 
on  local  account  is  not  of  heavy  volume. 
Values  remain  practically  in  same  posi- 
tion as  quoted  a  weok  ago,  but  market 
cannot  be  termed  firm. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   75  @  77J4, 

Feed,  fair  to  good   60  ®  72^ 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   87!4@  97'A 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  00  ®1  07H 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  pricos  for 
No.  1  feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  tho  week 
ranged  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

Seller,  1900,  now,  @  . 

.May,  1900,  delivery.  70@— c. 

December,  1900,  delivery,  — @— c. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
the  Call  Board,  May,  1900,  feed  sold  at 
70c. 

OATS. 

There  are  no  heavy  quantities  offering 
from  any  quarter,  and  high  grade  feed 
oats  are  in  very  light  stock,  especially  of 
white  varieties.  Trade  this  season  has 
boon  largely  in  red  oats,  first  consign- 
ments of  which  went  at  comparatively 
low  prices,  but  for  some  time  past  they 
have  been  commanding  nearly  as  good 
figures  as  white  oats,  and  are  giving  very 
good  satisfaction  to  consumers. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   126  @  — 

White,  good  to  choice   1  15  ®1  22H 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  07H®1  12K 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  10  @1  20 

Milling   1  15  @J  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  20  (S  !  30 

Black  Russian   90  <ai  02V4 

Red   95  @1  20 

CORN. 

Kastern  product  is  arriving  in  moderate 
quantity,  both  large  yellow  and  white, 
but  is  coming  forward,  as  a  rule,  only  as 
purchased,  very  little  being  consigned. 
Domestic  makes  a  slim  showing.  Small 
yellow  is  in  very  scanty  supply  and  is  ob- 
tainable only  in  a  retail  way.  In  the  mat- 
tor  of  quotable  values  there  are  no  changes 
to  record. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  02!4®1  05 

Large  Yellow   1  02K®1  05 

Small  Yellow   1  40  @1  45 

Eastern  Mixed   1  00  @1  08tf 

RYE. 

While  there  is  not  much  doing,  tho 
market  is  moderately  firm,  quotations  re- 
maining as  before. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  02!4@1  05 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Quotable  values  continue  as  previously 
noted.  Offerings  and  demand  are  both 
light. 

Good  to  choice   2  00  @2  10 

Silverskin   —  @  — 

BEANS. 

The  market  presents  a  strong  tone  for 
good  to  choice  of  nearly  every  variety, 
and  especially  so  for  Limas  and  all  while 
beans.  Most  of  tho  recent  trading  has 
been  in  white  beans,  both  for  shipment 
and  on  local  account.  There  are  no  largo 
quantities  on  tho  market  and  thero  is  no 
disposition  shown  to  crowd  offerings  to 
sale  at  concessions. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  00  (m3  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  00   (a.3  20 

Lady  Washington   2  75  @2  90 

Butter,  small   3  75  <W4  00 

Butter,  large     @  

Pinks   2  50  @2  75 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  25   @3  50 

Reds   3  75  ®4  00 

Red  Kidneys   3  00  @3  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   5  00  @5  15 

Black-eye  Beans   4  50  (8  4  75 

Horse  Beans     ®  

Garbanzos,  large   2  50  @2  75 

Garbanzos,  small   2  00  ®2  25 

Advices  of  recent  date  by  mail  from 
New  York  City  give  the  following  review 
of  the  bean  market,  prices  quoted  being 
per  60-lb  bushel : 

It  has  been  more  of  a  sellers'  mar- 
ket this  week,  and  most  white  varie- 
ties have  made  a  slight  gain  in  price,  with 
rather  a  strong  feeling  at  the  close.  Ex- 
port orders  from  regular  shipping  points 
have  come  to  hand  slowly,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment has  placed  orders  for  over  1,100,- 
000  lbs.  of  beans,  of  which  285,000  lbs.  were 
shipped  this  weok,  and  a  like  quantity  is 
to  go  out  for  tho  noxt  three  weeks.  Then 
the  home  jobbing  demand  has  boon  con- 
siderably better,  so  that  the  fresh  roceipts 
have  all  been  taken  and  some  of  the  pre- 
vious arrivals.  Choice  old  Marrow  have 
become  firmly  established  at  $2.25,  with 
fair  sales  at  that.  Some  of  the  late  re- 
ceipts of  now  Marrow  have  been  handled 
much  better  than  the  early  lots,  and  two 
or  three  cars  cf  these  fino  goods  have  been 
placed  at  $2.15®2.20 ;  but  there  is  scarcely 
any  market  at  present  for  the  lower 


grades,  quite  a  number  of  cars  of  which 
have  accumulated  here.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  s,o  much  a  question  of  price,  the 
goods  are  not  wanted.  Buyers  simply 
will  not  take  Modium  beans  for  Marrow, 
and  it  will  certainly  pay  shippers  to  screen 
and  pick  more  closely.  Modium  have  ad- 
vanced to  $2.05(«  2.07J  firm,  with  some 
holders  now  asking  2Ac.  more.  Pea  seem 
to  be  selling  equally  as  well  as  Medium 
and  they  bring  about  tho  samo  price.  One 
of  tho  strong  supports  just  now  is  the 
demand  from  the  Government  which  is 
for  small  beans,  and  which  is  likely  to  bo 
filled  with  foreign  ;  if  this  stock  is  used  it 
will  take  about  all  the  goods  here  in  bond, 
as  the  total  arrivals  thus  far  from  Europe 
have  only  been  a  little  over  8000  bags. 
Some  of  this  imported  stock  is  selling  at 
$1. *(><<»  1.85,  duty  paid,  but  holders  arc 
asking  $1.90  for  the  best.  Red  Kidney 
have  ruled  steady  but  are  slow  ;  choice 
lots  held  gonerally  at  $2.25.  White  Kid- 
ney quiet.  Yellow  Eye  havo  had  sales  at 
$2.25,  and  the  feeling  is  firm.  Turtle  Soup 
very  dull  and  slightly  weaker.  California 
Lima  havo  advanced  10c.  ;  late  sales 
mainly  at  $.'1.45,  but  somo  lots  held  higher. 
Considerable  lots  of  German  Giants  havo 
sold  at  $2.65.  Green  and  Scotch  peas 
steady  but  quiet. 

DRIED  PEAS. 

Market  is  firm  but  quiot.  The  inactiv- 
ity is  due  to  lack  of  offerings  and  not  to 
absence  of  demand. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  00  ®2  15 

Niles  Peas   2  00  @2  15 

WOOL. 

Previously  recorded  conditions  continue 
to  prevail  in  tho  local  wool  market.  Thero 
is  little  doing  at  present,  and  businoss  is 
apt  to  be  of  a  holiday  character  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  or  until  the  spring 
clip  begins  to  put  in  an  appearance  in 
quotable  quantity.  The  outlook  remains 
excellent,  both  for  a  fine  clip  and  for  a 
firm  market. 

SPRING. 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  13  @16 

Oragon  Eastern,  fair  to  good  11  @13 

Oregon  Valley  17  @20 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  16  @17(4 

Middle  Counties,  defective   9  ®12 

Northern,  free  11  @H 

Northern,  defective   9  @11 

Southern  Mountain   9  @11 

San  Joaquin  Plains   — @— 

San  Joaquin  Lamb   — @— 

HOPS. 

There  is  some  inquiry  for  desirablo 
qualities,  but  at  no  improvement  over  the 
low  figures  recently  current.  Stocks  of 
choice  have  been  practically  cleaned  up  : 
thero  are  not  many  of  good  medium  qual- 
ity remaining  in  Brat  hands,  but  plenty  of 
low  grade  stock,  the  latter  receiving 
scarcely  any  attention. 

Good  to  choice,  1899  crop   6  ®9 

The  following  review  of  the  hop  situa- 
tion is  furnished  by  a  New  York  authority, 
coming  through  by  mail  of  roeont  date  : 

There  has  been  steady  buying  in  the  in- 
terior of  this  State,  and  tho  pricos  paid 
have  ranged  from  tic.  to  12c;  more  would 
havo  been  paid  if  a  higher  quality  could 
be  found.  On  the  Pacific  coast  trading 
has  continued  light,  chiefly  because  the 
most  desirablo  grades  are  held  at  prices 
above  buyers'  views.  English  mail  and 
cables  indicate  quieter  markets  and  a  lit- 
tle easier  feeling  on  tho  class  of  goods  that 
comprise  the  bulk  of  the  offerings ;  high 
grade  hops  are  already  getting  scarce  and 
well  sustained  in  consequence.  German 
advices  are  higher  and  firm.  The  local 
market  is  in  much  the  samo  condition  as 
previously  reported.  A  fair  amount  of 
stock  is  moving  and  there  is  a  generally 
steady  tone  to  values.  Besides  the  goods 
that  have  been  going  to  brewers  there  has 
been  some  trading  between  dealers,  chiefly 
in  grades  worth  say  9(allc;  these  have 
included  some  pretty  good  lots.  The  rela- 
tive scarcity  of  strictly  choice  quality  has 
enabled  sellers  to  get  13i@14c.  for  these, 
and  there  are  some  shipping  orders  in 
hand  at  those  figures  that  cannot  be  filled. 
Poor  hops  are  moi'ethan  plenty,  and  when 
sold  havo  to  go  at  low  prices. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

The  hay  market  shows  no  appreciable 
change.  Offerings  of  other  than  choice  to 
select  continue  excessive.  A  little  hay  of 
fancy  quality  sells  above  quotations. 
Straw  markot  remains  quiot,  with  arrivals 
light  but  enough  for  requiremnts. 

Wheat   7  00®  9  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   7  00®  9  00 

Oat   6  50®  8  50 

Barley  ,   6  00®  7  00 

Alfalfa   5  OOta.  7  00 

Timothy    ®  

Compressed   7  OOw  9  50 

Straw,  f,  bale   30®  45 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Bran  has  been  in  fair  request,  and  with 
stocks  lighter  than  in  tho  early  part  of 
the  month,  the  markot  has  presented  a 
slightly  firmer  tono  without  boing  quota- 


ably  higher.  Prices  and  general  tone  of 
the  market  for  other  millstuffs  remained 
practically  as  last  quoted. 

Bran,  1?  ton   13  00®14  00 

Middlings   15  00®18  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    .    13  00®  15  00 

Barley,  Rolled!    15  SO®  16  50 

Cornmeal     23  50to24  00 

Cracked  Corn   24  50® 25  00 

SEEDS. 

Owing  to  the  inactivity  prevailing  in 
the  seed  market  thore  is  little  other  at 
present  than  the  views  of  holders  upon 
which  to  base  quotations.  Values  remain 
nominally  the  same  as  noted  in  last  review. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  25f«3  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   4  £0®4  75 

Flax   2  00® 2  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3%@  4 

Rape   2  @  3 

Hemp   4   @  4'/4 

Timothy   4   ®  <% 

Alfalfa,  Utah    7  @9 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

Thore  is  no  activity  to  record  in  tho 
markot  for  Grain  Bags,  and  not  much 
trading  likely  to  bo  experienced  for  sev- 
eral months  yet.  The  few  contracts  being 
entered  into  for  importations  the  coming 
Bummer  of  Calcutta  sticks,  are  mainly  at 
6@6Jc,  tho  lower  figure  being  for  largo 
quantities.  Wool  sacks  are  expected  to 
be  in  fair  request  in  a  month  or  two,  mar- 
ket for  samo  showing  a  firm  tone. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July  . ..  6«@— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6K®— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36.  spot...  6M@ — 

State  Prison  Bags,  ¥  100  5  65@- 

Wool  Sacks,  4  tts   -®32'/4 

Wool  Sacks,  3!  i  B>8   —  @28K 

Fleece  Twine   7K@— 

Qunnies   — ®12H 

Bean  Bags   4X@  5!< 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6%@  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

Hido  markot  has  boon  very  quiet,  but 
there  has  been  no  quotablo  docline.  Pelts 
ruled  fairly  firm  as  to  price,  with  pur- 
chasing at  tho  moment  not  very  brisk. 
Tallow  met  with  rather  prompt  sale,  and 
brought  as  a  rule  full  current  figures. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   UK  10'/i 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs   10K  9% 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   10  9 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs   I0M  9V4 

Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fbs   10  9 

Wet  Salted  Kip   10  9 

Wet  Salted  Veal   10  9 

Wet  Salted  Calf   11  10 

Dry  Hides   18  14 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs   17  13 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   18  15 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large   2  50  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium   2  00   @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   2  00  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75   @1  00 

Dry  Colts'  Hides   50  @  75 

Pelts,  long  wool,  H  skin   1  00  @1  25 

Pelts,  medium,  *  skin   70  ®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ^  skin   35  @  60 

Pelts,  sheaaling,  ¥  skin   20  ®  as 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   27'/$®  30 

D.er  Skins,  good  medium   20  ®  IBM 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  10 

Elk  Hides   10  @  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   iSi®  5 

Tallow,  No.  2   4   ®  *% 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  @  37H 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  @  10 

HONEY. 

Stocks  are  light  and  must  continuo  so 
until  the  opening  of  the  new  season. 
Present  business  is  confined  almost  wholly 
to  lierht  jobbing  operations  and  at  goner- 
ally unchanged  values. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7Vi@  8 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   7  ®  7tt 

Extracted,  Amber   5  @  5'/4 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  U'/4@12K 

Amber  Comb   8  @10 

BEESWAX. 
Values  for  this  commodity  arodocidodly 
steady.    There  is  a  fair  demand,  but  in 
the  absence  of  noteworthy  offerings  thore 
is  very  little  doing. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  ~f  lb  86  (827 

Dark  24  @28 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Beef  is  ruling  slightly  lower,  demand  be- 
ing hardly  equal  to  the  supply,  but  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  any  radical  changes  in 
values  in  the  near  future.  Veal  continues 
in  light  receipt  and  desirablo  qualities  are 
commanding  good  figures.  Market  for 
Mutton  and  Lamb  is  fully  as  firm  as  last 
quoted.  Hogs  of  desirable  sizos,  small  and 
medium  being  given  tho  preference,  are 
selling  to  fully  as  good  advantage  as  for 
some  weeks  preceding.  Following  are 
rates  from  slaughterers  to  dealers: 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  $  lb          6H@  7 

Beef,  second  quality   8V4@— 

Beef,  third  quality   6M®  6 
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Mutton— ewes,  1</,@Sc;  wethers   8  ®  Sl/t 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   b%@  5J£ 

Hogs,  small,  rat   b%@  b% 

Hogs,  large,  hard   5  @  b\i 

Hogs,  acorn-ted   —  <a»— 

Hogs,  feeders   6  @  b'/t 

Hogs,  country  dressed   b%@  6 

Veal,  small,  ft  Tb   8  @10 

Veal,  large,  If*  ft   8  @9 

Lamb,  spring,  f)  ft  15  @— 

POULTRY. 

Market  for  most  kinds  of  poultry  was  in 
generally  better  shape  for  the  selling  and 
producing  interests  than  preceding  week, 
Turkeys  being  about  the  only  noteworthy 
exception.  There  were  excessive  receipts 
of  this  fowl,  particularly  of  dressed  stock. 
Young  Chickens  wore  in  most  active  re- 
quest and  sold  to  best  advantage.  Old 
Chickens  which  wore  largo  and  fat  did  not 
lack  for  custom  and  brought  compara- 
tively good  figures. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  f  lb   12  @  15 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  ft  ft    12  @  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  H  ib   Hi4@  12!4 

Hens,  California,  f.  dozen   3  50  @4  50 

Roosters,  old   4  00  @4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  00  @5  50 

Fryers   4  50  @5  00 

Broilers,  large   4  00   @4  50 

Broilers,  small   3  00  @3  50 

Ducks,  ¥  dozen   4  (JO   @5  00 

Geese,  f)  pair   1  75  @2  00 

Goslings,  f  pair   I  75   @2  00 

Pigeons,  old.  H*  dozen   150  @  

Pigeons,  young    2  50   (a 3  00 

BUTTER. 

Choice  to  select  fresh  butter  was  in  only 
moderate  supply,  and  market  for  this  de- 
scription was  moderately  firm,  somo  deal- 
ers having  trouble  in  filling  all  orders,  and 
occasional  sales  were  made  above  quota- 
tions. The  more  common  grades  wore 
plentiful,  with  market  for  latter  sorts 
weak.  From  fail'  to  most  select  qualities 
there  was  a  range  in  prices  of  nearly  10c. 

Creamery,  extras,  ^  ib   26  @— 

Creamery,  firsts   24  @25 

Creamery,  seconds   23  @24 

Dairy,  select   22!4@24 

Dairy,  seconds   18  @21 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @— 

Mixed  store   14  @16 

Creamery  in  tubs   18  @21 

Pickled  Roll   —  @— 

Kirkin,  California,  choice  to  select   19  (§22 

Fi  i  kin,  common  to  fair   16  @l(j 

CHEESE. 

The  saino  absonco  of  firmness  as  previ- 
ously noted  is  being  experienced  in  the 
market  for  cheese,  especially  for  most  re- 
cent deliveries  from  the  press,  receivers 
being  anxious  to  keep  as  closely  sold  up  as 
possible,  in  order  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
any  losses  through  shrinkage  in  weight. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   11  @U% 

California,  good  to  choice   10  @11 

California,  fair  to  good   9%@10% 

California  Cneddar   —  @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   10  (g»12 

EGGS. 

Market  showed  more  steadiness  than 
preceding  week,  the  reduced  figures  estab- 
lished causing  an  improved  demand. 
With  choice  eggs  now  retailing  at  25c  per 
dozen,  it  is  believed  the  consumption  will 
be  sufficient  to  absorb  supplies  and  pro- 
vent  accumulations  for  at  least  a  few 
weeks  to  come. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  22  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  20  @21 

California,  good  to  choice  store   IK  ©19 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading   —  @ — 

Eastern,  cold  storage   15  @17 

VEGETABLES. 

There  was  a  very  firm  market  for 
Onions,  with  supplies  light,  and  only  a 
small  proportion  of  Offerings  which  were 
thoroughly  sound.  Choico  to  select  are 
likely  to  rule  still  higher  in  the  near  future. 
Spring  vegetables  were  not  in  large  sup- 
ply and  it  was  the  exception  where  stock 
in  first-class  condition  did  not  meet  with 
prompt  sale  at  good  figures.  Tomatoes  in 
fine  condition  and  choice  String  Beans 
were  especially  favored  with  a  firm  mar- 
ket. 

Beans,  String,  f  ft   4   @  6 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f  100   50  @  — 

Cauliflower,  f  dozen   50  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  $  ft   10  ®  12% 

Garlic,  Wft   5  @  6 

Onions,  Yellow,  Cal.,  good  to  choice.  1  50  @2  00 

Onions,  Oregon,  fi  cental   1  75  @2  00 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,  fi  ft   3  @  4 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  $  ft   4  @  5 

Peppers,  Bell,  |*  lb   8  @  10 

Rhubuarb,  $  box   —  @  — 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  f  ton   —  @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  f,  box    75  @1  00 

Tomatoes,  Los  Anneles,  f  hot   1  00  @1  50 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  f  box   —  @  — 

POTATOES. 
Receipts  of  potatoes  were  not  nearly  as 
heavy  from  Oregon  as  preceding  week, 
and  market  in  consoquonce  presented  a 
better  tone.  Quotable  rates  were  not  ma- 
terially  changed,  but  sales  wore  more  read- 
ily effected  at  full  current  rates,  buyers 
taking  hold  with  more  confidence.  New 
potatoes,  mostly  volunteers,  are  arriving 
in  moderate  quantity  and  are  commanding 
vory  good  prices.    At  the  closo  potato 


market  showed  more  ease.  Sweets  were 
in  fair  supply,  sufficient  for  the  immediate 
demand,  with  values  in  the  main  steady. 

Burbanks,  River,  fs  cental   75  @1  00 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  fi  cental. . .  —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   90  @1  10 

Burbanks,  Oregon   80  @1  15 

River  Reds   —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  fi  cental   1  25  @1  40 

Early  Rose   80  @  95 

Garnet  Chile   85  0)1  00 

New  Potatoes,  f;  ft   1H@  2 

Sweet,  River,  fi  cental   —  @  — 

Sweet  Merced   1  50  @1  60 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

In  the  way  of  fresh  fruits,  other  than 
citrus  and  tropical,  the  Apple  is  the  only 
sort  now  offering  in  quotable  quantity. 
There  are  no  heavy  stocks  of  Apples,  and 
only  a  small  proportion  can  be  termed 
choice  to  select.  For  high  grade  fruit  the 
market  is  firm  at  the  quotations,  and  some 
of  very  superior  quality  are  held  above 
q  notable  rates.  Seriously  dofectivo  stock 
moves  slowly  at  low  figures,  the  most  posi- 
tive inquiry  being  almost  wholly  for  choice. 
A  carload  of  Eastern  Apples,  mostly  Bald- 
win and  Ben  Davis,  were  closed  out  at 
$5@6  per  bushel,  the  latter  figure  being 
for  choice  of  the  Ben  Davis  variety. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   1  50   (S)l  75 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  fi  50-ft  box. .  75  <&>1  25 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  fi  50-fb  box..     25   @  50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Although  there  are  no  changes  to  record 
in  quotablo  values  for  cured  and  evap- 
prated  fruits,  there  is  a  generally  better 
tone  than  has  been  experienced  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  While  there  is  no 
brisk  movement,  jobbers  are  forwarding 
some  assorted  cars  East  on  orders,  and 
moderate  quantities  are  going  outward  by 
sea  to  difierent  foreign  points.  There  is 
considerable  inquiry,  mainly  from  the  At- 
lantic side,  which  points  to  increased  busi- 
ness in  the  near  future.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
the  market  shows  healthy  condition,  and 
has  seldom  been  at  corresponding  date  in 
much  better  shape  for  the  holding  and 
producing  interests.  Indications  are  there 
will  be  no  necessity  of  carrying  any  stocks 
of  consequence  into  the  now  season,  not 
even  of  Prunes,  although  supplies  of  this 
fruit  arc  the  heaviest  on  the  list,  and  pros- 
pi  its  at  the  moment  are  not  brilliant  for  a 
speedy  clean-up,  the  present  movement  on 
both  foreign  and  local  account  being  light. 
Values  for  Prunes,  however,  show  no 
weakening,  there  being  no  evidences  of 
purchases  being  possible  at  easier  figures 
than  have-  been  lately  current.  The  mar- 
ket for  Evaporated  Apples  has  not  been 
locally  in  very  satisfactory  shape,  but  with 
improved  condition  reported  East,  not 
only  in  increased  activity  but  in  firmer 
prices,  tho  change  for  the  better  on  the 
Atlantic  side  is  likely  to  be  reflected  with 
favorable  effect  on  the  situation  here. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  fi  ft   104(o  18 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   12H@!3 

Apricots,  Moorpark   13  @15 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy  

Apples,  50- Ib  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   6  @7 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   64@  7H 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   6&(»  7yt 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7!4©  8 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   .12H@15 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  @10 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   6V4@  8 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  614®  7!4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   654®  754 

Plums,  White  and  Red   7  @  8 

Prunes,  in  sacks  40— 50s   4  @  4!4 

50— 60s   3!4<8i  3% 

60-70s   3&@- 

70  -  80s   3H@— 

80-90s   3  @— 

90— 100s   2H@— 

110— 130s   2  @— 

Prunes  in  boxes,   V2c  higher  for  25-ft 
boxes,  >/4C  higher  for  50-ft  bozes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   2J£@— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern. . .  2M®  2V% 
Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @5 

Apples,  quartered   4  @  5 

Figs,  Black   3  @  4 

Figs,  White   — ®— 

Peaches,  unpeeled   — ® — 

Mail  advices  of  late  date  from  New  York 
City  furnish  tho  following  report  of  the 
dried  fruit  market : 

Exporters  have  been  fairly  liberal  buy- 
ers of  prime  evaporated  apples  and  the 
close  clearance  of  stock  has  made  quite  a 
firm  market ;  most  of  the  business  has 
been  done  at  7c,  but  we  hear  of  7Jc.  bid 
toward  the  close  and  holders  asking  1\c 
Inferior  stock  is  negloctod,  and  several 
lots  can  be  bought  at  6@6Jc.  Choice  and 
fancy  grades  are  held  at  7J@9c,  a  few 
oxtr'a  fancy  still  higher,  but  these  quali- 
ties go  chiefly  to  jobbing  trade  and  that 
outlet  is  small  at  present.  Sun-dried 
sliced  are  rather  dull  but  unchanged  in 
price,  except  possibly  some  of  tho  more 
inferior  grades  which  can  be  bought 
cheaper.    Choice,  large  bright  quarters 


are  wanted  by  exporters  and  would  bring 
6c.  in  lines ;  a  considerable  part  of  the 
stock  is  of  quality  to  sell  at  5J@5|c, 
while  small  lots  of  quite  ordinary  fruit  go 
at  5c.  or  less.  Chops  rather  easy  ;  prime 
lines  offering  at  l|c.  Fine,  well  packed 
cores  and  skins  are  steady  at  IJc,  and 
have  some  export  inquiry,  but  we  hear  of 
sales  of  bag  stock  at  $1.00@1.15  per  100 
lbs.  Few  small  lots  of  North  Carolina 
peeled  peaches  here  and  jobbing  at  12@. 
12Jc.  Raspberries  in  light  stock  but  dull. 
Cherries  have  had  a  few  sales  in  range  of 
14@15£c.  as  to  quality.  Huckleberries  al- 
most nominal  for  want  of  stock.  Very 
few  blackberries  here  and  demand  light. 
California  apricots  scarce  and  firm.  Peeled 
peaches  steady  but  quiet ;  unpeeled  have 
a  little  more  inquiry  and  are  held  with 
some  confidence.  Large  business  has  been 
done  in  prunes,  chiefly  for  export ;  ship- 
pers have  sent  to  Europe  an  average  of 
about  50,000  cases  a  week  for  the  past  two 
months ;  over  80,000  boxes  cleared  last 
week  ;  most  of  these  were  70s  to  90s,  the 
latter  at  about  4c.  and  70s@80s  at  4J@4|c. 
All  the  small  sizes  are  firm,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  the  larger  sizes  and  these  are 
slow,  40s  selling  at  about  7c.  in  boxes. 

Apricots,  Cal.,  Moorpark,  1899,  f;  lb  15  ®18 

Apricots,  Cal  ,  Royal,  1899,  f,  ft  12  ®14 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1899,  peeled,  f>  lb  18  @22 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1K99,  unpeeled,  in  bxs,  fi  Ib.  8  @  9 
Peaches,  Cal.,  1899,  unpeeled,  in  bags,  ft.  7!/j(.«  85£ 
Prunes,  Cal.,  1899,  f  ft   3H@  7 

RAISINS. 

The  markot  for  raisins  remains  practi- 
cally in  same  condition  as  noted  in  last  re- 
view. The  selling  rates  established  by  the 
Growers'  Association  remain  unchanged. 
There  is  no  activity  to  record,  but  there 
is  about  as  much  doing  as  could  be  rea- 
sonably expected,  considering  the  time  of 
year,  the  light  supplies  and  the  scarcity  of 
choice  stock.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
present  business  is  in  seeded  raisins. 

P.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

London  Layers,  6-crown,  fi  box   —  @— 

do       do      5-crown,  fi  box   —  ®— 

do       do      4-crown,  fi  box   —  @— 

do       do      3-crown,  fi  box   160  @— 

do        do      2-crown,  fi  box   150  @— 

Valencia  Layers,  *  20-ft  box   80  @1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   6>^@— 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   5  @ — 

Pacifies.— 2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  5Hc;  3-crown, 

6c;  4-6'-own,  6V4c;  seedless,  4 %c. 
Orientals.—  2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  4%c  \  3-crown, 

5!4c;  4-crown,  6c. 
(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50-lb. 

boxes.) 

Thompson  Seedless.— Bleached  fancy,  fi  ft.,  10c; 
choice,  9c;  standard,  8c;  prime,  6c.  Unbleached, 
6c. 

Sultanas.— Bleached  fancy,  fi  lb.,  8V4c;  choice, 
7Hc;  standard,  6;4c ;  prime,  5c.   Unbleached,  5c. 

Loose  Valencias.— Fancy,  f>  lb.,5!4c;  choice,  4Hc; 
standard,  3!4c. 

Valencia  Clusters. — Fancy,  ft  lb.,  7c;  choice,  6c; 
standard,  5c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Oranges  are  in  increased  supply  and 
market  is  lower  than  at  date  of  last  report, 
cold  weather  most  of  the  week  aiding 
materially  in  bringing  about  this  result. 
Recent  auction  sales  show  a  decline  of 
about  10  per  cent  in  value  of  high  grade 
Navels,  and  nearly  50  per  cent  reduction 
in  prices  realized  for  most  common  quali- 
ties, the  latter  being  in  very  poor  request. 
Lemons  have  been  tending  against  sellers, 
-with  lower  average  prices,  both  at  auc- 
tion and  at  private  sale.  Limes  remain 
quotably  unchanged,  but  there  is  no  ac- 
tive inquiry  for  either  the  imported  or  the 
home  article. 

Oranges— Navels,  fi  box   1  25@2  50 

California  Seedlings    50@1  00 

California  Tangerine,  f>  box   — @ 

Grape  Fruit,  fi  box   1  00@2  00 

Lemons— California,  select,  fi  box   2  50® 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@2  00 

California  common  to  fair   75®  1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  fi  box   4  00@4  50 

California,  small  box   50®  75 

NUTS. 

There  are  fairly  liberal  stocks  of  Shelled 
Almonds,  but  no  large  quantities  of  Un- 
shelled  or  of  Walnuts,  especially  of  choice 
qualities.  The  demand,  however,  is  light 
and  the  market  is  not  firm  for  either 
variety.  Peanuts  remain  in  scanty  sup- 
ply and  current  values  are  being  well 
maintained  for  both  imported  and  domes- 
tic product. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  17  @20 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  fi  ft  11  @12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  @11 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @7 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell  10  @11 

Walnuts,  White,  California,  standard. .. .  9  @10 

Chestnuts,  California  Italian   9  @I0 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  454®  5H 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  6^4 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  bVi 

WINE. 

Some  transactions  are  reported  in  1899 
wines  at  15@18a  per  gallon  wholesale,  San 
Francisco  delivery,  the  top  figure  being 
[or  some  very  choice  grown  in  Sonoma 
county.  As  the  yield  was  light,  there 
should  be  a  good  market  for  the  entire 
output  of  the  season.  The  total  ship- 
ments of  wine  from  this  port  by  sea 
were  3,518,031  gallons    and    7073  cases, 


valued    at    $1,157,965,    showing  a 
crease  of  1,626,372  gallons  and  822  cases,  as 
compared  with   1898.    The  value  of  the 
shipments  by  sea  for  1898  was  $1,824,259, 
being  $666,294  greater  than  for  last  year. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  l,  '99. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  %  sacks 

178,448 

3,231,348 

2,814,513 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.204.228 

2,709,499 

1,911,568 

Barley,  centals. . 

.117,412 

4,052,289 

1,032.970 

Oats,  centals 

6,490 

575,618 

519,745 

2,990 

89,519 

108,695 

85,315 

19,185 

Beans,  sacks 
Potatoes,  sacks. . 

6,020 

294,048 

293,064 

.  43,217 

775,781 

734,810 

Onions,  sacks 

1,961 

123,167 

124,179 

Hay.  tons  

2,970 

101,169 

86,729 

Wool,  bales  

216 

35,530 

30,747 

Hops,  bales  

386 

8,512 

10,789 

EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  '99. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  M  sacks  

78,376 

1,948,307 

1,809,736 

Wheat,  centals  . 

182,602 

2,327,232 

1,151,700 

Barley,  centals  

13,365 

3,197,275 

326,930 

Oats,  centals  

214 

26,862 

14,260 

1,102 

11,424 

11,619 

Beans,  sacks  

660 

18,731 

71,785 

Hay,  bales  

3,035 

67,588 

39,894 

Wool,  pounds  

12,620 

3,656,595 

1,486,174 

Hops,  pounds  

97,028 

765,764 

1,193,064 

Honey,  cases  

2 

3,239 

4,450 

Potatoes,  packages 

417 

48,715 

32,877 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  Jan.  24.— California  dried  fruits: 
Market  quiet  and  steady.  Evaporated  apples, 
common,  6@6%c;  prime  wire  tray,  7(S,7^c;  choice, 
7&@8c;  fancy,  8!4®9c 

Prunes,  3!4@6c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  13@15o;  Moorpark,  15@18c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  71/4@10c;  peeled,  20@23c. 

The  Million  Dollar  Potato. 

Most  talked-of  potato  on  earth.  Read  Its  story 
in  Salzer's  catalog  which  is  sent  you,  together 
with  10  Farm  Seed  Samples,  upon  receipt  of  this 
notice  and  10c.  John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co.,  La 
Crosse,  Wis.  |f! 


R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam, 

For  COUGHS  and  COLDS. 

J.  R.  GATES  &  CO.,  Druggists, 

417  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

ifi  General  Commission  Merchants,  ifi 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

43" Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

24  Post  Street,      -      -      -      San  Francisco. 

Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice,  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship, 
Modern  Languages,  English  Branches.  Telegraphy, 
Civil,  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  In  every  detail,  as 
is  attested  by  the  16,000  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladles  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  Individual  In- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 

WE  MAKE  TO  ORDER 
Bt,ggy  Tops,  Cushions, 
Carriage  Tops,  Lazy  Backs, 
Canopy  Tops,    Storm  Aprons, 
Wagon  Tops,     Dust  Hoods, 
Dashes,  Fenders. 
Old  Tops,  Dashes  and  Fenders 
re-covered  if  sent  to  us.  We  sell 
Trimming  Material  of  all  kinds, 
also  Top  Dressing.  Chamois  Skins,  Sponges,  etc. 
Write  for  Prices  and  How  to  Measure.  California 
Top  Co..  222  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


i n u n ii n i: n u a n n n n i:i :; r: r; r  n 'pniiiiiiii1'!  ir" 


HITSELMAN  ORNAMENTAL  FENCE. 

More  ornamental  than  iron  and  as  cheap  as  a  wood 
picket  fence.  0*er  50  different  Designs.  Catalogue  free. 
XITSELM AN  BROS.  Bo*  288  Ridgeville,  Ind. 

TREE  WASH.  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \AJ.   JACKSON    «fc  CO., 

Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.    All  Styles— Sizes. 
Price*  S50.-  to  »800— 
Save  $10.-  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,   I    74  Cortlaodt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Nevada  County  Notes. 

To  the  Editor: — The  spring  frost 
last  year  killed  most  of  tht;  fruit  of  all 
kinds  above  Penn  valley,  or  about  1200 
feet  elevation,  leaving  a  U  ir  crop  of 
fruit  in  west  end  of  county,  for  wliich  a 
good  price  was  obtained. 

I  am  raising  a  young  orchard  of 
nearly  all  kinds  without  irrigation. 
Sometimes  I  water  by  hand  with  team 
the  first  year.  It  is  beginning  to  bear. 
Figs  do  best.  Apricot  trees  die.  I  am 
trying  them  on  higher  ground  where 
frost  is  lighter.  All  other  trees  prom- 
ise well. 

Almond  trees  grow  well  ;  frost  has 
killed  most  of  the  fruit  so  far.  If  they 
do  not  bear  I  will  graft  into  plums  and 
prunes.  1  had  difficulty  in  raising  al- 
mond seedlings.  The  gopher  would 
feed  "M  Hi"'  mil  after  tlic  tree  had 
grown  a  few  inches  above  the  ground. 
I  mixed  them  with  peach  and  other 
kinds,  so  when  the  gopher  ate  one  lot 
he  did  not  know  where  to  Look  for  an- 
other. I  saved  some  in  that  way.  I 
planted  in  Imixcs  and  tins  till  they  were 
a  year  old.  Perhaps  the  bitter  almond 
would  be  proof  against  gophers. 

Grasshoppers  are  the  worst  thing  1 
have  had  since  start  ing  orchard.  They 
come  about  once  in  five  or  six  years. 
The  hare  is  also  troublesome  to  young 
trees  and  vines.  I  prune  so  high  the 
hare  cannot  reach  the  top  CM)  inches) 
and  protect  the  trunk  with  newspaper 
wrapping.  The  woolly  aphis  appeared 
on  two  or  three  apple  trees  last  June. 
I  brushed  them  off  by  hand  a  few  times 
and  they  disappeared.  Heat  and  scar- 
city of  water  or  some  enemy  may  be  the 
cause. 

Drake's  seedling  almond  seems  to 
bear  better  here  than  any  other.  Is 
there  a  machine  for  extracting  the 
nuts  ?  Would  not  this  increase  value  of 
hardshells  ? 

[There  is  a  powerful  and  satisfactory 
machine  for  this  purpose  made  by  W. 
G.  Read  &  Co.  of  Colusa.  We  under- 
stood this  machine  was  largely  used  last 
fall  in  getting  out  apricot  kernels  for 
shipment  to  Em-ope.  Whether  it  would 
pay  to  grow  hardshell  almonds  for  this 
purpose  in  the  face  of  the  quantity  of 
kernels  to  be  had  from  softshells  we  do 
not  know. — Ed.] 

FARMERS  SELLING  PRODUCE. 

I  also  wish  to  inquire  whether  it  is 
proper  to  seek  for  information  through 
the  Pacific  Rural  Pbbss  on  the  busi- 
ness of  raising  and  selling  the  products 
of  the  farm  ?  The  Press  aids  in  rais- 
ing; can  it  not  inform  the  farmer  what 
his  privileges  are  in  selling  '!  I  know  of 
no  question  that  more  deeply  interests 
farmers.  I  have  been  raising  and  sell- 
ing produced  for  forty  years,  but  they 
are  passing  city  and  county  ordinances 
every  year,  and  they  read  ''peddlers' 
acts  to  us,  which  it  seems  to  me  only 
apply  to  a  man  with  a  pack  on  his 
back.  I  have  read  somewhere  :  "'What 
a  farmer  raises  and  sells  shall  not  be 
called  peddling."  Cannot  the  Rural 
tell  us  how  this  matter  stands  ? 

Benjamin  Sanford. 

Fernley,  Nevada  county. 

[This  is  an  important  proposition. 
Will  gome  of  the  many  readers  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  who  are  both 
good  lawyers  and  good  farmers  tell  us 
the  status  of  the  matter  and  how  the 
farmer  really  stands  affected  by  ped- 
dlers' ordinances  ? — Ed.] 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake.    /Woffltt    «fe  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


A  Promising  Outlook  for  California. 

To  the  Editor: — I  feel  genuine  pleas- 
ure in  the  propitious  promises  for  Cali- 
fornia agriculture.  It  seems  to  me 
somewhat  like  the  opening  of  the  inter- 
oceanic  canal.  At  all  events,  its  bene- 
fits will  come  sooner,  and,  I  trust, 
prove  a  perpetual  benefaction.  I  refer 
to  the  present  demands  of  the  Anglo- 
Boer  war  and  those  of  the  populous 
East.  California  is  in  a  direct  com- 
mercial line  of  trade,  for  wheat,  for 
meat,  for  horses,  for  mules,  and  for 
numerous  other  California  products. 

When  I  traveled  through  the  great 
State  last  year,  and  saw  the  immense 
crops  and  possibilities  of  the  fertile  val- 
ley's and  rich  mines.  I  thought  how  for- 
tunate is  this  grand  Pacific  coast  for 
Eastern  commerce.  How  fortunate  for 
army  and  navy  demands  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  for  our  increasing  trade 
with  China  and  Japan. 

Both  the  English  and  the  Boers,  and 
all  Africa,  for  the  next  five  years  at 
least,  must  largely  depend  upon  the 
United  States  for  wheat  and  meat,  and 
numerous  other  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. The  East  needs  our  horses  and 
mules  now  urgently,  and  California  can 
promptly  supply  these  to  the  belli<jer- 
ants.  But  a  broader  need  is  felt  all 
over  the  East  for  these  animals  for 
agricultural  purposes  and  for  domestic- 
uses.  It  will  be  as  it  was  long  ago  in 
our  Eastern,  Western,  Southern  and 
Middle  States  —  draft,  carriage  and 
saddle  horses  were  a  necessity.  Until 
railroads  and  macadam  roads  are  more 
extended,  these  useful  animals  must  be 
in  great  demand.  It  will  be  many  years 
before  trollies  and  automobiles  will  sup- 
plant the  general  use  of  horses  and 
mules,  as  they  are  beginning  to 
threaten  the  noble  horse  and  the  ser- 
viceable mule  more  and  more  every 
day.  Notwithstanding  all  these  men- 
acing changes,  good  —  really  good  — 
horses  and  mules  will  always  be  in  de- 
mand at  remunerative  prices.  The 
sales  of  horses  in  New  York  always 
have,  and  always  will,  command  good 
prices,  even  at  the  merciless  auction 
sales. 

In  the  Philippines,  agricultural  im- 
plements will  come  into  great  demand. 
And  nowhere  can  these  be  more  readily 
supplied,  and  of  the  very  best  quality, 
than  by  California.  As  an  agriculturist, 
and  familiar  with  such  implements  in 
England  and  France.  I  say  with  pride 
and  justice,  that  nowhere  have  I  ever 
seen  agricultural  implements  compara- 
ble with  those  I  saw  in  operation  in 
California.  I  shall  ever  cherish  the 
trial  I  enjoyed  in  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley, in  riding  around  a  5000-acre  wheat 
field  on  a  forty-horse  reaper,  and  see- 
ing the  reaping,  threshing,  winnowing 
and  bagging  performed  with  the  regu- 
larity and  exactness  of  clockwork. 

I  then  feel  justified  in  commending 
activity  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  the 
raising  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  for 
meat,  the  increase  of  the  dairy,  and  the 
raising  of  first-class  horses  and  mules, 
and  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of 
farming  implements,  wagons,  harness, 
etc.  Especially  I  would  advise  the 
securing  of  agencies  in  the  Philippines 
and  the  East. 

I  see  a  hopeful  field  in  the  great  East 
for  the  great  West.  I  am  hopeful  and 
sanguine.   The  times  need  no  prophecy. 

A.  S.  Theath.  M.  D. 

New  York  City. 


Irdova 

Candles 

Nothinjt  clue  adds  ho  much 
to  the  charm  of  th<-  drawing 
room  or  boudoir  as  t  he  t»oft  ly  radi- 
ant light  from  CORDOVA  Caudlea. 
,  Nothing  will  contribute  more  to  the 
artist  ic  BUCOW0  Of  t  be  I  imcheon, 
tea  or  dinner.  The  bent  oecorat ive 
candles  for  the  simplest  or  the 
most  elaborate  funct ion— lot  cot- 
tage or  mansion.  Made  in  nil  colors 
and  the  most  delicate  tints  by 
BT  HUM  RD  OIL  CO. 
and  sold  everywhere. 


Elgin  WatcheBjkeup  accurate  time. 
Sold  by  Jewelers  In  cases  to  suit. 
Prices  reasonable. 


m :  i 
=■  ■ 

El  I 

XE«  B 

jam  ;  ■ 

■ 


Is  tho  fence  every  fence  user  is  after.  For  perfect  security  in  tho  way  of  a  fe 
cost,  for  a  fence  that  will  outlast  your  lifotime,  socuro  tho 


at  lowest 


AMERICAN  FIELD  AND  HOC  FENCE. 

Law  spring  steel  win  ■,  heavily  galvanized,  pract  ically  indestructible  Sold  bj  our  agents 
everywhere.   If  no  agent  ju  your  town  write  to 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


it  Does  Not  Destroy  the  Grain. 

THE-^^ 

SQUEEZER 

COMBINED 
CHURN 

AND  WORKER 

will  do  exhaustive  churning' 
at  any  desired  temperature.  It 
makes  a  superior  quality  of 
butter,  distributes  the  salt  evenly 
and  prevents  mottles.    It  he- 
longs  in  every  dairy  turning  out 
high  grade  work. 

IT  IS  SIMPLE,  DURABLE 
AND  EASILY  WASHED. 

We  are  prepared  to  repair  all  cream  separators  and  employ  highly  skilled  men  for 
this  work.    Send  at  once  for  our  Catalogue,  No.  81. 

Address,  ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  ELGIN,  ILLS. 


Made  in  a  series  of  Desirable  sizes. 


IF  YOU  COMPARE  THE  PRICES  AND  CAPACITIES  OF 
THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATORS 

with  those  of  other  makes  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  I  .  S. ,  in  addi- 
tion to  GIV  ING  MOKK  FOR  THE  MONEY,  SKIM  CLEANER, 
RUN  EASIER.  LAST  LONGER,  you  must  acknowledge  that 
the  U.S.  are  the  BEST  and  MOST  PROFITABLE  SEPARA- 
TORS TO  BUY.   

1900  or  "New  Century"  Prices  and  Capacities. 
Ho.  9.  Low  Frame.    Capacity  ISO  to  175  lbs.,  $50.00 


I(o.  8. 

Mo.  7. 

No.  6. 

I7o.  5. 

Ho.  3>.s. 


High 


225  to  250 
275  to  300 
350  to  400 
450  to  500 
650  to  700 


$65.00 
$85.00 
$100.00 
$125.00 
$165.00 


We  furnish  a  complete  line  of  Dairv  and  Creamery 
a  ~J  Apparatus.   Catalogues  free  for  the  asking. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


"Pasteur"  Black  Leg  Vaccine. 

The  original  and  genuine  preventive  vaccine  remedy  fo  Hlack  Leg  Officially  endorsed  In  all  tbe 
cattle-raisfng  States  Successfully  used  upon  1,500,000  head  in  the  U.  S.  A.  during  the  last  four  years. 
Write  for  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  from  the  largest  and  most  prominent  stock  raisers  of 
the  country.  "  Single  "  treatment  vaccine  for  ordinary  stock;  "  Double  "  treatment  vaccine  for  choice 
herds. 


REGISTERED- 


"BLACKLEGINE" 


-TRADE  MARK. 


"Pasteur"  single  treatment  Black  Leg  Vaccine  READY  FOR  USE  (no  set  of  Instruments  re- 
quired). Sold  in  packages:— No.  1  (10  head)  11.50;  No.  2  (20  head)  $2.50;  No.  3  (50  head)  f6.  Easily  ap- 
plied.  No  experience  necessary. 

PASTEUR    VACCINE  CO., 

213  Examiner  hlig.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


Machine  Works 

TO  183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Class    machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pampa,  Power  Pumps,  Etc., 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


FRANCIS  SMITH 


FOR    TO\A/N    U/flTER  YA/ORK.S. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

46  FKKMONT  STItKKT,      ....      SAN  FKANCI8CO,  CAI„ 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  lor  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

BLUE  GUM  TREES, 
RED  GUM  TREES, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

FOR    SALE   IN    LOTS    TO  SUIT. 
Write  for  Prices  delivered  on  wharf  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

W.  A.  T.STRATTOH,  Nurseryman,  Petalnma,  Cal. 

RIVER  BANK  NURSERyT 

IMPERIAL  PRUNES=~First-CIass. 

Also,  Limited  Number  of  BUKBANK'S 

SUGAR  PRUNE, 

Floe  One-Year-Old  Trees. 
L.  P.  SANDERSON,  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees: 

ORANGES,  OLIVES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

SEEDS: 

Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Agent  for  California  Nursery  Co. 
THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Citrus  Fruit  Trees. 

The  largest  stock  in  the  State  of  Citrus  Fruit 
Trees.   Trees  from  25c  up. 

Tropical  Fruit  Plants  of  every  sort.  Catalogue 
Free. 

FAIR  OAKS  SEED  &  PLANT  CO., 

Pomelo,  Sacramento  Co.,  Gal. 

KAFIR  SEED  CORN. 

RED  AHD  WHITE,  DIRECT  FROM  KANSAS. 

A  Valuable  Plant  for  Stock. 

Cultivated  for  Forage  and  for  Grain. 
For  sale  by  H.  DUTARD,  125-129  Davis  St.,  S.  F. 

ROSSNEY  PEAR, 

Ripens  two  weeks  after  Bartlett;  a  large,  very 
handsome  pear  of  first  quality;  a  strong  grower, 
and  productive. 

ADMIRAL  DEWEY  PEACH, 

A  new  YELLOW  FREESTONE,  ripens  with  Alex- 
ander; very  beautiful,  and  productive.  Dormant 
buds  in  strong  stocks. 

SULTAN,  BARTLETT  AND  APPLE  PLUMS, 

New  varieties  of  plums  of  Luther  Burbaok's 
creation. 

PLANTZ  SEEDLING  PLUM,  a  valuable  new 
variety. 

GIANT  AND  IMPERIAL  PRUNES. 

A  Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock,  Small  Fruit 
Plants,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

Lincoln  Nurseries,      Newcastle,  Cal. 


ESTABLISHED  1878. 


NO  IRRIGATION. 


Napa  Valley  Nbrwe?, 

FULL  STOCK. 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 
150    New  V/arieties. 
Write  for  Price  List. 

JOHN  AMES,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 

(Successor  to  Leonard  Coates.) 


Cor.  1st  and  Coombs  Sts. 


Napa.  Cal. 


PLANTS,  SEEDS  *•*  BULBS, 

 INCLUDING  

Novelties  for  1900. 

ROSES-- 

Fine  collection  of  one  and  two-year-olds,  ready 
for  planting. 

COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  NEW 

CARNATIONS,  PELARGONIUMS, 
BEOONIAS,  .FERNS,  PALMS, 

and  everything  desirable  for  the  house  or  garden. 
SEND    FOR  CATALOGUE. 

F.  A.  MILLER,  215  Hayes  St.,  San  Francisco. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

Eucalyptus,  Cypress  and  Pine 

TREES. 

Vegetable,  Flower  and  Tree 

SEEDS. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

TRUMBULL   &  BEE  BE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen, 
,  410-421  SANSOME  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


California  Nursery  Qp. 

NILES,  CAL. 

JOHN    ROCK,  Manager. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

ORANGES,  OLIVES,  GRAPES  AND  RESISTANT  VINES, 
PALMS,  ROSES  AND  FLOWERING  SHRUBS 
IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


fEND    FOR    OCR  CATALOGUE. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ »»g 

!      FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY.  ♦ 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CftLIFORMfl 
Offer  a  Complete  Line  of 


♦ 

l  Deciduous  Fruit*  Olives,  Citrus  Trees*  ♦ 

♦  Ornamental  Trees  and  Grape  Vines*  ♦ 

4>  A  Well  Selected  Assortment  of 

I  PALMS,  ROSES,  AND   GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

♦  WE  OFFER   MAHY  NEW   AHD  VALUABLE  NOVELTIES. 

♦  SEND  FOR   PRICE  LIST   AHD  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 

♦  GEO.    C    ROEDING,       -       -       PROPRI ETOR.  ♦ 


FRESNO  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  GAL. 

„•<  „•*  I   offer  for  this  season  a   full  line  of  ^^t 

Deciduous,  Citrus,  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Trees. 

SKNI>    FOR   CATALOGUE   AND   PRICE  LIST 


Address  F.  H.  WILSON,  Box  42,  Fresno,  Cal. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERIES. 

PEACH  TREES  OUR  SPECIALTY.    Big  Stock. 

FULL    LINE    OF    DECIDUOUS    AND    ORNAMENTAL  STOCK. 


-SEND  FOR   PRICE  LIST.- 


RICH/WAN    &    MILLS,  Proprietors, 

FULLERTON,       -       -  CALIFORNIA. 


California  *j*  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 


By  E.  J.  WICKSON, 


Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrated,  12  Full-Page  Plates. 

The  third  edition  of  this  great  work  and  indispensable  companion  of  progressive  fruit  growers  is 
now  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  book  has  been  practically  rewritten  by  the  author,  and  contains  the  latest  and  best  methods 
of  practice  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 


M  DDR  ESS 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A  FEW  HUNDRED  1-YR.  OLD 


CLAIRAC  (Imp.  Eplneuse)  Prune 
and  PHILLIPS  Cling  Peach 

 ALSO  

Burbank's  SUGAR  Prune,  Mnir,  Phillips  Cling 

and  other  varieties  in  dormant  bud. 
Address  T.  J.  TRUE,    FORESTV1LLE,  CAL. 


Alfalfa,  Grass, 
Clover,  Vegetable 

OF  EVERT  VARIETY. 

Cog  Primers  for  Nurserymen— Cog  gives  three 
times  ordinary  power.  Fruit  Trees,  Wellington 
Egg  Food.  B  F.  WELLINGTON  (At  the  Old 
Stand),  425  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JUt  Iflbtl^ttY. 


BY  GUSTAV  EI9EN. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 


This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hil- 
gard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewby  Publishing  Co..  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  S3. 00,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

33o  Market  Street,  Han  Francisco,  Cal. 


Prunes 


grow  larger,  contain  more 
sugar  and  bring  the  highest 
market  price  when  fertilized 
well  with 

Potash. 

A.  good  fertilizer  for  prunes 
ought  to  contain  at  least  8% 
of  actual  potash. 

Send  for  our  books  telling  all  about  composition  of 
fertilizers  best  adapted  for  all  crops.  They  cost  you 
nothing. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York- 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Established  1876. 


Sapta  ♦  Rosa  ♦  Nlpries. 

W.  H.  SCHIEFFER  &  CO. 

(Successors  to  R.  W.  BELL.) 

The  Leading  Nurserymen  . . . 
...  of  Northern  California. 

Early  Bearing  Apples,  Best  New  Japan  Plums 
and  Sugar  Prunes.    Send  for  Price  List. 
808  TUPPER  STREET, 
SANTA  ROSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CALIFORNIA. 


Pacific  Nursery, 

Cor.  Baker  and  Lombard  Streets, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Acacias  in  best  varieties. 

Monterey  Cypress  in  boxes  and  from  open 
ground,  balled. 
Monterey  Pines  from  open  ground,  balled. 
Bine  and  Red  Gnms  in  boxes. 
Palms  for  lawn  and  parks. 

A  full  line  of  Evergreen.  Declduons,  Orna- 
mental and  Shade  Trees,  Flowering  and  Or- 
namental Shrubbery. 

Camellias,  Azaleas  and  Roses  in  the  latest 
and  largest  varieties  offered  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  Peach  Trees. 

Send  for  Catalogue.      F.  LUDEMANN. 


Jerrys 


grow  paying  crops  because  they're 
fresh  and  always  the  best.  For 
sale  everywhere.  Refuse  substitutes. 
Stick  to  Ferry's  Seeds  and  prosper. 
1900  Seed  Annual  free.  Write  for  it.  | 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


^70^  «=3t£?=r- 

How  much 
do  you  grow? 

'  What's  your  garden  going  to  yield  this'* 
/year'!  All  depends  on  the  seed.  Sow  rights 
r  and  the  chances  are  you'll  reap  right.  Sow  j 

Gregory's 
Seeds 

^*  and  you'll  get  the  greatest  yield  your  j 
ground  will  give.  All  seeds  guaranteed,  t 
\Year  Book  for  1900  contains  broad  guagej 
offer  to  all  who  grow  vegeta-^^^^^E 
Dies  or  flowers  for  pleasure  /Z?^ 

^  Ti7-:*«  fin -  ;»        B^K  Or-1 


or  profit.  Write  for  it.  ^^0' 
,—J-J.  H.Gregory  &  Son 
W  MarMehead, 

Mass.  C(k 


c 


alifornia  /. 
/.Vegetables 


f*  IN  .  . . 

*•  Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  B.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  "Padflc  Sural  Press "  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  In  California. 
Large  8vo.,  folly  illustrated. 

PRICE  »3.  Orders  received  at  this  office. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


January  27,  1900. 


A  Lame  Horse 

is  neither  valuable  for  use 
or  sale.  It  Is  better  not 
to  have  a  lame  horse. 

Turtle's 
Elixir 

cure*  pennenently  all  formo  of  lameness, 
curb*,  npllnta,  on  ruin*,  thrunh,  Ac.  Equally 
good  for  Internal  use  for  colic,  founder,  pneu- 
monia, distemper,  &c.  Guaranteed  to  cure. 
Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Company. 

Tuttle'S  Family  EltXlrm  the  household  curei 
rheumatism,  sprains,  bruises,  Ac,  and  kills  all  pain  instant- 
ly.    Oui  l      ;  .  •  book  Veterinary  Eiperlenee— KKEE. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  33  Beverly  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

Beware  of  to-called  Elixirs,  none  gennlne  hut  Tnttlei. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


The  Worthy  Master  in  Sacramento  County. 

To  the  Editor: — On  Saturday,  the 
7th,  assisted  by  Sister  W.  W.  Greer,  I 
installed  the  officers  of  Elk  Grove 
Grange.  In  the  forenoon  the  third  and 
fourth  degrees  were  conferred  upon  a 
class.  After  this  the  usual  bountiful 
Harvest  Feast  was  enjoyed  by  the 
many  Patrons  who  had  turned  out. 

The  roads  were  a  little  muddy,  but 
nothing  could  dampen  the  ardor  of  the 
enthusiastic  Grangers. 

We  wish  the  future  of  Elk  Grove 
Grange  to  be  as  prosperous  under  the 
leadership  of  its  new  officers  as  it  was 
the  past  year.  Indeed,  greater  things 
are  expected,  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  the 
Sacramento  county  people  are  pro- 
gressive. 

At  Sacramento  there  was  a  great 
Grange  day,  the  occasion  being  the 
joint  installation  of  the  newly  chosen 
officers  of  Sacramento  Grange,  No.  12. 
and  Sacramento  County  Pomona 
Grange,  P.  of  H.  Besides  the  members 
of  these  Granges,  there  were  present 
many  members  of  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry representing  other  Granges. 
Mrs.  Hetty  Dunn,  on  being  installed  as 
Lecturer  of  Pomona  Grange,  said: 

"  To  me  is  assigned  the  important 
task  of  imparting  instruction  to  the 
members  of  the  Grange,  also  to  en- 
courage and  urge  our  members  to  be- 
come readers,  writers  and  speakers  in 
our  Grange  meetings.  In  the  latter 
direction  all  my  efforts  will  prove  fruit- 
less without  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  Patrons  in  our  jurisdiction. 

"  In  union  there  is  strength.  Let  us 
all,  then,  have  one  firm  purpose,  and 
let  that  be  to  labor  with  such  harmony 
and  good  will  throughout  the  coming 
year  that  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century  will  prove  that  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  everywhere  have  labored 
for  the  good  of  their  Order,  their 
country  and  mankind." 

San  Jose  Grange  will  have  to  look  to 
its  laurels,  although  it  is  increasing  in 
numbers  rapidly  and  its  newly  elected 
officers  are  learning  the  work.  I 
understand  that  Sacramento  Pomona 
Grange  has  determined  to  make  the 
Grange  pay  in  Sacramento  county.  I 
also  heard  it  whispered  that  American 
River  Grange  is  going  to  do  the  work 
the  best  of  any  Grange  in  the  State. 

We  want  to  hear  from  Florin,  Rose- 
ville  and  Oak  Park.  We  believe  that 
there  is  a  new  era  dawning,  and  we 
say  "  Take  cheer  !  " 

G.  W.  Worth  en,  Master. 

Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — After  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  business,  Bro.  Berry,  of 
Committee  on  Good  Roads,  read  a  re- 
port of  the  special  committee's  attend- 
ance at  the  meeting  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  Commercial  Association,  in  Han- 
ford,  on  the  (!th  of  this  month;  the  sub- 
ject for  consideration  at  that  meeting 
being  good  roads. 

Wide  Tire  Law.— The  S.  J.  V.  Com- 
mercial Association  is  giving  much  con- 
sideration to  good  roads,  and  have  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  consisting  of  Hon. 
E.  T.  Cosper  and  E.  E.  Young,  of  the 
Kings  county  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  John  Tuohy.  of  Tulare  Grange,  to 
report  on  the  advisability  of  enforcing 
the  Wide  Tire  Law.  At  the  next  meet- 
of  the  Association,  to  be  held  in  Madera. 
February  3rd,  the  committee  will  re- 
port, strongly  urging  the  enforcement 


of  the  Wide  Tire  Law,  as  essential  to 
good  roads. 

Forestry. — A  letter  from  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator Penrose,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  Bro. 
E.  C.  Shoemaker,  acknowledging  re- 
ceipt of  Tulare  Grange  resolution  ask- 
ing Congressional  appropriation  for  the 
survey  and  preservation  of  our  forests 
was  read.  Senator  Penrose  will  give 
the  appropriation  his  support. 

Seeds  and  Books. — A  letter  from 
Hon.  J.  C.  Needham  was  read  saying 
he  will  at  an  early  date  send  Tulare 
Grange  garden  seeds,  and  one  from 
Hon.  Geo.  C.  Perkins,  saying  if  the 
secretary  will  send  him  the  names  of 
members  of  Tulare  Grange,  he  will 
send  them  the  Year  Book  for  1898. 

A  resolution  was  passed  requesting 
the  Supervisors  to  investigate  if  there 
is  danger  of  the  introduction  of  phyllox- 
era into  this  county,  and  if  so  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  prevent  it. 

Co-operation. — Bro.  Thos.  Jacobs,  a 
delegate  from  this  Grange  to  the  fruit 
growers'  meeting  in  San  Jose,  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  the  meeting.  He 
has  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the 
formation  of  a  Fruit  Growers'  Co-oper- 
ative Association.  He  is  one  of  the 
vice-presidents. 

"Why  Join  the  Grange  ?  "  by  Worthy 
Master  G.  W.  Worthen,  of  Cal.  State 
Grange,  was  read.  He  gives  many 
reasons;  one  needs  special  mention: 
"Because  it  is  the  duty  of  farmers  to 
co-operate  with  one  another,  if  they 
would  successfully  meet  the  influence  of 
organization  in  every  direction,-  and  se- 
cure for  wife  and  home  a  fair  share  of 
what  the  harvest  yields." 

Sisters  Styles,  Berry  and  Fleming 
were  asked  by  the  Worthy  Lecturer  to 
read  at  our  next  meeting  papers  on 
'•  What  conditions  now  prevailing  about 
your  homes  can  be  improved  and  help 
you  socially  ?  " 

Granue  Work. — The  Lecturer  also 
announced  that  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Grange  the  subject,  "The  great 
need  of  farmers  is  association,  combi- 
nation and  co-operation,"  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  third  and  fourth  degrees  were 
conferred  impressively  on  a  class  of 
three. 

After  the  harvest  feast  the  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  were  installed: 
Master,  C.  J.  Berry;  Overseer,  Frank 
Styles;  Lecturer,  John  Tuohy;  Secre- 
tary, Sister  Bertha  J.  Morris:  Assistant 
Steward,  Thos.  Jacob;  Treasurer. 
Julius  Forrer;  Chaplain.  Sister  Ellen 
Fleming;  Gatekeeper,  A.  J.  Woods;  Po- 
mona. Sister  Kate  Mull;  Flora,  Sister 
Nellie  Scott;  Ceres,  Sister  Adle  Slaugh- 
ter. Bro.  E.  C.  Shoemaker  will  be 
Assistant  Secretary. 

After  his  installation  as  Worthy  Mas- 
ter, Bro.  Berry  addressed  the  Grange, 
during  which  he  mentioned  that  before 
the  next  meeting  of  Tulare  Grauge  he 
intends  attending  a  Farmers'  Institute 
at  Dinuba  and  one  at  Porterville. 

Reading  Course. — At  these  meet- 
ings, the  Grange  requested  Bro.  Berry 
to  have  discussed  and  considered  the 
educational  advantage  of  a  Home  Read- 
ing Course  in  Agriculture;  such  as  are 
successfully  carried  on  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  West  Virginia,  Connecti- 
cut, and  other  States,  a  full  account  of 
which  is  given  in  Bulletin  72.  Office  of 
of  Experimental  Stations,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

It  is  fully  believed  such  a  systematic 
study  of  agriculture  will  result  in  much 
better  educational  effects  than  will  a 
desultory  attendance  and  discussion  at 
a  Farmers'  Institute.  J.  T. 

[There  should  be  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  Farmers'  Institute  and  the 
Farmers'  Reading  Course.  They  are 
both  parts  of  a  systematic  effort  for 
agricultural  advancement,  and  they 
support  and  supplement  each  other. 
The  Institute  arrests  attention  and 
affords  opportunity  for  discussion.  The 
more  reading  done  in  a  community  the 
better  the  Institute  will  be,  and  the 
more  successful  the  Institute  the  more 
members  for  the  Reading  Course.  The 
two  agencies  are  thus  mutually  promo- 
tive of  each  other,  and  both  are  at  the 
foundation  of  recent  agricultural  awak- 


ening. Let  the  Institute  attract  at- 
tention and  awaken  interest;  let  the 
Reading  Course  prolong  and  encourage 
that  interest.  Do  not  think  of  choos- 
ing which  of  the  two;  take  them  both 
if  you  wish  to  be  up  to  date. — Ed.] 


Grange  Elections. 

Lodi  Grange.—  Master,  W.  H.  Tred- 
way;  Overseer,  M.  W.  Shidy;  Lecturer, 
Ernest  Ferdun;  Steward,  C.  P.  Allison; 
Assistant  Steward.  J.  Thompson:  Chap- 
lain, Sister  Lizzie  Howe:  Treasurer, 
Ezra  Fiske;  Secretary,  J.  D.  Huffman: 
Gatekeeper.  J.  A.  Anderson;  Ceres. 
Mrs.  Tredway;  Pomona,  Mrs,  Lillie; 
Flora,  Mrs.  Huffman;  Lady  Assistant 
Steward.  Mrs.  Thompson. 

Sonoma  Pomona  Granoe. — Master, 
W.  D.  Houx;  Overseer.  H.  Johnson; 
Lecturer,  W.  H.  Skinner;  Steward. 
A.  R.  Galloway;  Assistant  Steward. 
Ceorge  Connors;  Chaplain,  Sister 
Grover;  Treasurer,  G.  N.  Whittaker; 
Secretary,  M.  B.  Mac;  Gatekeeper,  F. 
Butler;  Pomona,  Sister  Trowbridge: 
Flora,  Sister  Johnson;  Ceres,  Sister  C. 
H.  Butler;  Lady  Assistant  Steward. 
Sister  Houx;  Organist,  Sister  Skinner. 

Capital  Grange  had  a  grand  instal- 
lation meeting.  State  Organizer  Ers- 
kine  Greer  was  the  installing  officer, 
assisted  by  J.  D.  Cornell  of  American 
River  Grange,  and  the  following  officers 
were  duly  installed:  Worthy  Master. 
Mrs.  Hetty  A.  Dunn;  Overseer,  W.  F. 
Collins;  Lecturer,  Dr.  I.  G.  Shaw; 
Steward.  C.  E.  Dailey;  Assistant  Stew- 
ard. Hetty  P.  Dunn;  Secretary.  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Dailey;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  R*.  Davis; 
Chaplain.  Mrs.  J.  Stillson;  Gatekeeper, 
G.  W.  White;  Pomona,  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Ellis;  Ceres,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Collins;  Flora, 
Mrs.  E.  Gross;  Lady  Assistant  Stew- 
ard, Effie  Stillson;  Organist,  Minerva 
Daly.  After  the  installation  ceremonies 
there  was  a  feast,  and  then  a  pro- 
gramme of  literary  exercises. 

A  Fin  de  Siecle  Calendar. 

"Keeping  everlastingly  at  it  brings  suc- 
cess "  is  the  trite  but  taking  motto  of  the 
groat  advertising  agency  of  N.  W.  Ayor  & 
Son,  Philadelphia,  and  the  aphorism  we 
continue  to  quote,  as  it  can't  t>o  improved. 
The  broad  gauge  policy  of  the  concern  is 
shown  in  the  stylo  of  calendar  they  yearly 
issue — solid,  durable,  artistic,  combining 
the  useful  and  the  ornamental  in  an  emi- 
nent degree.  Tho  one  for  11HKI  is  just  re- 
ceived and  goes  on  tho  wall  of  the  Pacific 
Tic  HAL  Press  office,  a  thing  of  boaut\ 
and  a  joy  for — 365  days.  Just  for  accom- 
modation they  send  it  postpaid  to  any  one 
who  sends  them  25  cents — a  big  money's 
worth.   

"  Blymer "  Bells. 

The  Cincinnati  Bell  Foundry  Co.,  manu- 
facturers of  the  "Blymer"  bell,  whose 
Pacific  coast  agency  was  formerly  in  the 
hands  of  James  Linforth,  is  now  Bfepre- 
sented  by  tho  firm  of  Firm  of  French  \ 
Linforth,  No.  308  Market  street,  San 
Francisco. 


State  or  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  1 

Lucas  Codnty,  ]**• 

Frank  J.  Cdeyney  makes  oath  that  he  Is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  Arm  of  F.  J.  Cheyney  &  Co., 
doing  business  In  the  City  of  Toledo.  County  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Ccre. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed   In  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 
fj -"—  )  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

I  w^-J  1  •  Notary  Public, 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  Is  taken  internally,  and 
acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHEYNEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 

The  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich., 
have  for  nine  years  past  issued  a  paper  called  The 
Coiled  Spring  Hustler.  The  name  ha-  been  changed 
to  J'aye  Fence  Age,  but  It  is  the  same  "  Hustler" 
as  ever,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Page  Woven 
Wire  Pence,  and  full  of  info  mation  concerning  it 
It  will  be  sent  free  to  any  farmer  who  asks  for  it. 
Ask  also  for  their  "  Blue  Folder,"  which  gives 
complete  descriptions  of  the  different  styles  of 
Page  Fence. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


H  OLSTEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  every  butter 
contest  at  State  Fairs  for  five  years.  This  year 
every  butter  prize  awarded  went  to  my  herd  ex- 
cept 2nd  prize  for  2-yr.-olds.  Stock  for  sale.  F.  H. 
Burke.  626  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

HULLS— Devous  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  ri'srlmercd.  Mae  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots, 
Oakwoud  Park  Stuck  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER8AXB4  80N,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Bl  eeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


■JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  tt  DUKHAM8,  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nile*  it  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.   Have  70  choice 
Durham  BuIIb  for  sale. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.CC  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Auimais  for  sale 


POULTRY. 


TRACY  POULTRY  YARDS,  Tracy,  Cal.  Win.  M. 
Langilon.  Prop.  Specialties:  B.  P.  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns.  Etrgs  (1.50  per  13.  Fine  lot  of  Ply- 
mouth Rock  roosters  for  sale  reasonable.  Write 
for  prices. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM.  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Huff  Cochins.  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Wyaudottes,  Black  Mlnorcas. 

WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED    EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOOS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUu  « 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire.  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hugs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


C.  1'.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Angora  Goats  and 
Persian  Fat-tailed  Sheep.   Catalogue  free. 


For  several  different  breeds  of  Poultry,  including 
two  breeds  of  Turkeys,  and  Pecan  Ducks, 

Address  SAM      M.  COFFIN.  Pleasant  (,nnr, 
Sutter  Co.,  Cal. 


♦    FANCY      F»  O  U  L.  T  R  "V.  4 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have60  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  improve  your 
stock.  Man'f  s  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators. Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  tht  Itest  u 
the  Cheapest.  Pacific  Inccbator 
Co..  1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


THIS  IS  IT. 

The  incubator  which  has  put  an 
end  to  all  hatching  worries  and 
difficulties.  Itssiniplicltyinopera- 
tlon  and  Its  uniform  success  Id 
hatching  every  fertile  egg  makes 

THE  PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

the  best  investment  you  can  make.  There's  no  uncertain- 
ty about  IU  work.  And  ibea,  It*-  bnllt  to  last.  4  alias— 64  to  324 
eesni.  Wv  pay  freight  anywhere  Id  U.  S.  Handsome  catalogue  fre*. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  BOI  19    ,  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


GOOD  LITTLE  INCUBATORS 

Many  people  want  a  small  Incubator  bat  don't 
want  a  mere  toy.a  plaything  that  will  only  spoil 
good  egg*.  To  meet  the  demand  tor  a  really 
good  I  tit  If  incubator  we  hare  perfected  the  now 
famous  Reliable  50  VAiii  BANTLING 
8P£C1AL.  Kistbeeqaal 


ofany  hatcher  ever  made,  only 
■mailer,  and  sells  for  only 


Send  10c  for  our  20th  Century  Catalogue 
nnrl  Poultry  Boob.    Beat  ever  published. 

RELIABLE  INCB.  &  BROODER  CO,,  Boi  B»l  Qulncy.  IIL 


$5 


THE  HALSTED  INCUBATOR  CO. 

1312  MYRTLE   ST.,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 
lOM-Egg,  Sl<>;   180-Egg,  #«•»;  320-Kgg,  «M5. 

Urooders,  Thermometers,  Fluid,  etc. 
Send  for  Circular. 


310  First  Premiums 

Awarded  to  the  PRAIKIE  STATE 
INCUBATOR.  GnaraDteedto  operate 
in  any  climate.  Send  for  catalogue. 
PKAIBI*  STATS  1.1CL  BATOB  CO.  Heeur  i  ,i..r». 


Blood  Will  Always  Tell. 

The  Lynwood  Herd  of  Swine  have  again  been 
awarded  the  majority  of  premiums  at  the  State  Fair, 
although  the  competition  was  the  greatest  ever  known 
and  the  exhibit  much  the  largest.  When  you  want 
something  real  choice  that  you  can  depend  upon  write 
J  AS.  R.  BOAL,  Mgr.,  136  W.  25th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


i 
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List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

REPORTED   BY   DEWEY,    STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER   PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING    JANUARY  9,  1900. 

641,180.— Swimming  Apparatus— J.  S. 

Bartholomew,  Guerneville,  Cal. 
610,8(54.— Necktie  Fastener  — J.  W. 

Blundon,  S.  F. 
610,865.— Pile  Driver— J.  W.  Blundon, 

S  F 

641,185.— Valve  —  C.  A.  Borein,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

640,875.  —  Advertising    Device  —  E. 

Cherry,  S.  F.  . 
641,192.  —  Steering    Mechanism  —  J. 

Christensen,  S.  F. 
640,768. — Bucket  Dredger — J.  H.  Gray, 

S.  F. 

640,902.— Gang  Edger— D.  B.  Hanson, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

641,010. — Hemp  Brake — J.  Heaney,  Grid- 
ley,  Cal. 

641,206.— Flooring— S.  Hedges,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

641,143.— Windmill— J.  O'Toole,  S.  F. 
640,933. — Lunch    Box— A.   J.  Osborne, 

Pomona,  Cal. 
641,145. — Safety  Hoist — T.  H.  Oxnam, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
640,940. — Cattle  Guard — W.  T.  Payne, 

Tacoma,  Wash. 
641,229. — Pump — A.  L.  Reynolds,  Santa 

Ana,  Cal. 

640,947.  —  Hot  Air    Syringe  —  J.  L. 

Richards,  S.  F. 
640,949.— Air  Compressor— E.  A.  Rix, 

S  F 

641,233.— Wave  Motor— C.  F.  A.  Rooll, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
641,239. — Candle  Holder — H.  Schroe- 

der,  Spokane,  Wash. 
641,242.  —  Window    Screen  —  R.  M. 

Spencer,  S.  F. 
640,971.  —  Governor  —  A.  C.  Stewart, 

Santa  Paula,  Cal. 
640,849.— Nut  Lock— L.  Wade,  Escalon, 

Cal. 

640,980.— Animal  Trap— C.  M.  Williams, 
Los  Angolos,  Cal. 

641,251. — Water  Lifter — L.  H.  Wool- 
ley,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dowoy,  Strong  &  Co.  's  Scien- 
tific Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Steering  Mechanism  for  Vessels. 
—J.  Christensen,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  No. 
641,192.  Dated  Jan.  9,  1900.  The  object 
of  this  invention  is  to  provide  an  improve- 
ment in  that  class  of  apparatus  which  is 
designed  to  steer  vessels  by  other  than 
manual  power,  and  in  conjunction  there- 
with he  employs  a  liquid  brake  or  check 
mechanism.  The  invention  consists  of  a 
cylinder  having  a  piston  movable  therein, 
a  piston  rod  extending  through  both  ends 
of  the  cylinder,  means  for  supplying  a 
fluid  pressure  upon  either  side  of  the  pis- 
ton whereby  it  may  be  moved  within  tho 
cylinder,  tiller  ropes  or  chains  connecting 
with  opposite  ends  of  said  piston  rod  lead- 
ing to  the  tiller  of  the  rudder  and  balance 
cylinders  interposed  between  the  power 
cylinders  and  the  rudder. 

Safety  Attachment  for  Hotsting 
Hatchway.— T.  H.  Oxman,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  No.  641,145.  Dated  Jan.  9,  1900.  The 
object  of  this  invention  is  to  prevent  dan- 
gerous and  fatal  accidents  which  occur  in 
operating  hoisting  machinery  by  reason 
of  the  cage  being  carried  up  beyond  its 
proper  stopping  place  and  into  contact 
with  the  sheaves  or  other  part  whereby 
breakages  are  caused.  This  device  con- 
sists of  a  wheel  journaled  in  the  shaft  at 
right  angles  to  the  path  of  movement  of 
the  cage  having  a  peripheral  stop  dis- 
posed in  the  path  of  the  cage,  a  motor 
having  a  valve  controlling  the  hoisting 
mechanism,  and  a  rod  or  connection  hav- 
ing one  portion  attached  to  the  valve  and 
another  portion  eccentrically  and  directly 
connected  with  the  wheel  so  that  the  ax- 
ial movement  of  the  latter  imparts  an  end- 
wise pushing  movement  to  the  rod  or 
connection,  thus  closes  the  valvo  or  throws 
the  motor  out  of  action  before  the  cage 
has  reached  the  danger  point. 


Saw 
Your 
Wood 


with  Smalley  or  Battle  Creek 

Wood  Maws.  More  money  can  be 
made  with  oar  sawing  outfits  than 
with  any  other  implement  you  can 
bay.  StLF  FEED  ORAQ  $AW$-5  SUES. 
Circular  or  cut  off,  10  sizes ;  also  Bolt- 
ing or  Picket  Mills.  Every  machine 
•old  under  a  positive  guarantee  to  do 
perfect  work.  Also  fall  line  of  Pow- 
ers for  operating.  Catalog  showing 
oar  Smalley  line  complete  mailed  free 
if  yon  name  this  paper. 

SMALLEY  MFC.  CO., 
Sole  Makers,         Manitowoc,  Wli, 


THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.'S 

Specialty  is  a  Spray  Pump  that  will  do  the  Best 
Work,  the  Most  Work  at  the  greatest  Saving  of 
Labor,  That  Will  Not  Kust,  that  Is  durable  in 
all  Its  parts,  and  prices  as  low  as  Good  material 
and  workmanship  will  admit  of.  Send  for  cata- 
logue with  prices,  formulas  of  washes  and  sugges- 
tions on  the  methods  of  spraying. 
BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


BAKER'S  TRACELESS  HARNESS 


HALL'S 
" BANNER " 
PUMP. 

BEST  LIFT  AND  FORCE 
IN  THE  MARKET. 


No  Pipes  to  Disconnect  to 
Get  at  All  Working 
Parts. 


The  "ALTA"  is  the 
most  serviceable  Deep 
Well  Pump.  Working 
parts  taken  up  from  any 
depth  without  disturb- 
ing pipe  body. 

Address 

HALL'S 
MACHINE  WORKS, 

44-46  nain  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA    STUMP  PULLER. 


The     /VVost     Powerful     /V\ ade  I 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
A.  BARNES,  Mgr.,  16-18  Zoe  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Guns    nnd  Hunters' 
Equipments. 


LIGHT,  STRONG,  FLEXIBLE 


Can  be  put  on  or  taken  off  in  stall  or  field 


NO  TRACES.   NO  WHIFFLETREES. 

Draft  absolutely  direct,  just  as  in 
common  harness.  Sits  easy  ;  can't 
chafe  or  gall.  Perfect  for  all  low  down 
farm  or  field  work.  Invaluable  in  the 
Orchard,  Vineyard  or  Hopyard. 

Horses  have  perfect  independence  of 
-  -  w,,--  .movement.  Used  by  the  best  practical 
Sjpsrij^farmers  a"d  orchardists  in  the  country. 

Try  it;  if  not  satisfied  return  at  our 
expense,  and  money  will  be  refunded. 

Price,  $14        casn  with  the  order. 

We  prepay  freight  to  nearest  railway  station. 
In  ordering  give  size  of  collars  used. 
B.  F.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 


Geo.  W.Shreve,739  Market  St.,S. 


A 


BU/LD/NC  PAP£f? 


The  walls  of  a  house  are  built  for  protection.  If  the 
Sun  and  weather  open  up  the  sheathing,  the  rain  or  the 
air  will  get  in  and  cause  discomfort  and  doctor's  bills. 
To  prevent  this  the  architect  or  builder  uses  building 
paper.  There  are  many  kinds,  but  only  two  classes— the 
poor  and  the  good.  P  &  B  PAPER  is  good— the  best.  It 
Is  very  strong,  odorless,  waterproof  and  airproof,  and 
will  not  rot.  Ask  your  dealer  for  samples,  or  write  us  for 
them.   We  are  the  makers. 

PARAFFINE 
\*F\  I  INT  CO., 
San  Francisco, 
116  Battery  St. 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

<5:2S    SIXTH    ST.,    SrtN  FRANCISCO, 

WATER  WILL  SAVE 


Your  Trees  and  Crops. 

JACKSON'S  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS, 

SINGLE  AND  COMPOUND,  BEST  ADAPTED  FOR  IRRIGATING. 

STEAM  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Jackson's  Patent  Balance  Vertical    We  Furnish  Complete  Pumping  Plants  with  Power,  and 
Pump  for  Deep  Pits  or  Wells.  Erect  Same. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 


330  MARKET  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal ci  ties  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONQ  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Pranclsco,  Cal. 


Strongest,  Best  and  Neatest 

HANDY  WAGON 


MADE. 

All  Steel  Except  Tongue  and 
Coupling  Pole. 


TRUCK. 


Will  Couple  Out  to  Any 
Length. 

Front  Axle  with  Hounds. 

Any  Size  Wheels,  Any 
Width. 

Sizes,  Regular  2H  and  34- 
Inch,  4-Inch  Tire. 


W.  J.  ANDREWS,  Room  37,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Gen'l  Agt.  for  Coast  States. 

Man^^d  HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Havana,  111. 


ACME 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER 

crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  aerates  and  levels  all  soils,  for 
all  purposes  under  all  conditions.     Made  entirely  of  cast 
steel  and  wrought  iron>  they  are  indestructible.     They  are 
^the  cheapest  and  best  riding  harrows  and  pulverizers  on 
earth.    Various  sizes,  for  various  uses,  3  to  13^  feet.  We 
mail  catalogue  and  booklet,  "An  Ideal  Harrow,  "  free. 

U^FMT  Ml  TRIAL  TO  BE  RETURNED  AT  MY  EXPENSE  If  NOT  ENTIRELY  SATISFACTORY.    I  deliver  free  on  board  at 
I  mm.  N(,w  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City, 


Address  DU AN E  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  Millington,  N.  J, 

MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


San  Francisco,  Sec. 

or   Chicago,  III. 
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PUT  YOUR  CONFIDENCE 

...IN... 

Oliver  Plows 


! 


And  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 


404  S 


Remember  we  make 


STEEL  PLOWS 


as  well  as 


CHILLED  PLOWS 


And  constantly  carry  in  stock  a  full  and  complete 
line  of  all  sizes  and  patterns  for 

ALL  KINDS  OF  WORK. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO      j*  jt 

OLIYER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS,  13  AND  15  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


Nitrate  of 
Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


INSURE  YOUR  CROPS 

of  WHEAT  and  OATS. 

100 lbs.  oi  NITRATE  OF*  SODA 

per  acre  applied  early  In  the  spring  does  it.  Promotes  stool- 
ing,  stimulates  growth,  increases  yield.  Of  great  value  on  all 
crops,  vegetables,  grass,  fruits,  etc. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

B  f\  LFOUR,    GUTHRIE    dfc  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


Thomas'  - 
Phosphate 
Powder.  - 


FERTILIZER 

 OF  THE  


THE 


And  Cheapest  Available  Phosphate  of 
the  Times. 

ANNUAL  CONSUMPTION  EXCEEDS 
1,000,000  TONS. 

FOR  PRICES,  ANALYSIS,  ETC.,  APPLY  TO 

BALFOUK,    GUTHRIE    dfc  CO., 
316  California  Street,     ...      San  Francisco,  Cal 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


California  Orange  and  Lemon  Grader. 


ACCURATE. 
RAPID.  :  :  : 

Grades    IO  Sizes. 
3  O    to    SO  tons 
per  clay. 

Operated  by 
TREADLE  or  BELT. 


Manufactured   by    PACIFIC   MERCANTILE    CO.,  ^an^anc./co^cil. 

FERTILIZERS 

The  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  on  the  Market. 

Write  Us  tar  Prices  and  Illustrated  Pamphlet.      WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

FRESNO  Fertilizer  Works,  Geo.  C.  Roedlng,  Prop.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  ^  ^ 

"RURAL  PRESS"  READERS. 


 NEW  

IMPROVED 


$65.00  Chicago 

Sewing  Machine 

DELIVERED  FREIGHT  PREPAID 

to  your  nearest  railroad  station,  including  ONE 

YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

$20.00. 


ALL 
FOR 
ONLY 


We  have  succeeded  in  making  arrangements  with  one  of  the  largest 
sewing  machine  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  United  States  that 
enables  us  to  make  the  above  offer  to  our  readers. 

Warranted  for  Ten  Years. 

A  STRICTLY  HIGH-GRADE  SKHINC  MACHINE,  finished  throughout  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  It  possesses  all  modern  improvements,  and  its  mechanical  construction  is  such  that  in  it  are 
combined  simplicity  with  great  strength,  thus  insuring  ease  of  running,  durability,  and  making  It  im- 
possible for  the  machine  to  be  put  out  of  order.  It  sews  fast  and  makes  a  perfect  stitch  with  all  kinds 
of  thread  and  all  classes  of  material.  Always  ready  for  use  and  unrivalled  for  speed,  durability  and 
quality  of  work. 

For  only  $20.00,  cash  with  order,  we  will  semi  this  elegant  sewing  ma- 
chine and  the  PACIFIC;  RURAL  PRESS  one  year,  either  to  new  subscribers 
or  renewals.  We  pay  freight  charges  to  nearest  railroad  depot.  Remember 
that  there  is  a  guarantee  for  ten  years  on  each  machine.  We  will  also  give 
this  machine  as  a  premium  outright  for  25  new  subscribers  at  $2.00  each. 
Machines  will  be  shipped  from  San  Francisco  same  day  orders  are  received. 

Address 

THE  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


5  ft.  extension. 


2-Horse 

PLOW 

CUTS 

22"  wide. 
4"to8"deep. 

4-Horse, 

W>"  wide, 
same  depth. 

100  Per  Cent 
Better  Work 
at  One-Half 
the  Cost. 


CALIFORNIA  CUTAWAY  ROTARY  REVERSIBLE  ORCHARD  PLOW. 


DON'T  worry.  The  California  will  take  care  of  the  WEEDS  all  right— bill  'em,  BIG 
AND  1.1  I  I  I  I  ,  iit  'em  to  pieces  aud  mix  'em  with  the  mil.  Land  prepared  with  the 
California  will  NOT  BAKE,  CKAC K  AND  DRY  OUT,  No  lamps,  no  clod*,  land  always 
level. 

Use  up-to-date  orchard  tools  and  yon  will  make  HONEY  growing  fruit.  Write  for 
catalogue,  testimonials  aud  price. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 


222  MISSION  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


IRON 

ACE 
AIOS 


As  soon  as  a  man  begins  market  gardening  he  feels  the  need  of 

tefufe  No.  8  Iron  Age  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder. 

It  is  what  gardeners  long  asked  for  but  never  had  until 
this  tool  was  perfected.   It  is  simple,  light,  strong 
and  capacious  and  it  accurately  drills  or  hills  all 
the  smaller  seeds.    Has  a  steel  wtieel  IS  inches 
high,  with  a  two  Inch  tread.  Hopper  holds  four 
quarts.  Agitator  is  a  revolving  brushy 
making  the  feed  sure.  Opening  plow 
is  clog  proof.  A  single  move  of  the 
finger  changes  from  hill  dropper  to 
row  drill  or  the  reverse. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO., 
Box    1BU,  Grenloeh,  N.  J. 


$50.°°  RANGE  F^OR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 
TDII1MPH  CTPPI     PANflF  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

iKium^n  sica  kainuc  ^  wU)  ^  &  8hon  Ume  dellver  at  y0UI: 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  126.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  lnohes  wide  and  21%  inches  deep,  and  legation  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  G.  WILLAKU,  Manufacturer,  Ol'J  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Will  ship  V.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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A  Nevada  Irrigation  Reservoir. 


Nevada  Ranges  and  Pastures. 

Continuing  comment  upon  our  live  stock  re 
sources  and  possibilities  of  much  greater  devel- 
opment thereof,  a  few  words  about  Nevada 
are  pertinent.    Our  sister  State  on  the 
east  is  profiting  greatly  by  our  present 
lack  of  meat  supplies  and  thus  finds  al-  / 
most  a  home  market  in  California  for 
the  sheep  and  cattle  which  other-  / 
wise  would  be  forced  to  see  east-  / 
era   outlets.     Nevada,    too,  / 
stands  ready  to  largely  ex 
tend  her  production  if  Cal- 
ifornia becomes  a  large 
packing  and  export 

ing  center  for  Pacific  ports,  as  she  should.     The  engravings  on  this  page  are  chosen 
to  combat  the  too  prevalent  impression  that  Nevada  is  a  limitless  stretch  of  sand 
and  sagebrush.    This  impression  would  fade  away  if  one  should  visit  the  rich 
meadows  and  pastures  and  see  the  sleek  stock  of  all  kinds,  or  could  measure 
the  immense  field  crops  which  the  light,  warm  soil  yields  at  the  touch  of  irri 
gation.    Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  stock  raising,  dating 
from  quite  an  early  day,  and  it  may  certainly  be  said  that  as  good  horses 
can  be  found  in  Nevada  as  in  any  State  in  the  Union.     More  than  one 
world-beater  has  been  turned  out  from  the  farms  of  Theodore  Win- 
ters, Evan  Williams  and  others.     The  finest  kind  of  beef  comes  in 
off  the  ranges,  and  the  mutton  is  second  to  none.   The  fact  that 
the  greatest  Hereford  herd  of  the  Pacific  coast,  that  of  John 
Sparks,  is  domiciled  at  Reno,  is  significant  of  the  position 
which  Nevada  can  take  at  the  call  of  enterprising  men. 

Very  interesting  statements  are  made  concerning  the 
natural  pasturage  of  Nevada.    The  mountains  and 
hills  are  covered  with  nutritious  bunch  grass,  while 
on  the  valleys  and  benches  grows  the  coarser  and 
stronger  rye  grass,  the  seeds  of  which  are  as 
good  for  feed  as  grain.  Beef,  fattened  on  the 
bunch  grass  in  the  mountains  in  the  sum- 
mer, are  brought  down  to  the  rye  grass 
lands  i,i  the  fall,  where  they  eat  the 
tops  of  the  grass  as  eagerly  and  with 
as  good  result  as  though  it  were 
corn  or  oats.  A  couple  of  weeks  ^ 
on  this  food  hardens  the  flesh  / 
so  that  they  are  shipped  to  / 
San  Francisco,  Chicago  /  • 

and  even   New  York  / 
with  very  little  loss 
in  weight  or  qual- 
ity of  the  meat.  / 
In  valleys  and 
on  bench 
lands  are 


tion 
to  the 
native 
grasses, 
a  number  of 
different  kinds 
of  forage  plants, 
called  "browse," 
and  having  peculiar 
characteristics,  seem- 
ingly provided  by  nature 
to  fit  them  for  winter  feed 
in  this  country.    During  the 
warm  seasons,  when  stock  can 
go  into  the  mountains  and  live  on 
the  grasses  there,  these  plants  are 
bitter  and  no  animal  will  touch  them. 
With  the  coming  of  the  first  frosts  and 
snow,  their  leaves  and  stems  become  sweet 
and  nutritious,  and  remain  so  until  the  warm 
weather  and  the  grasses  come  again.  In  many 
of  the  valleys  it  grows  thickly,  covering  thousands 
of  acres. 

An  interesting  combination  of  range  and  farm 
methods  is  also  practised.    In  summer  time  thousands 
of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  find  pasturage  in  the  valleys 
and  on  the  hills  of  western  Nevada,  and  at  this  time  of  the 
year  beef  and  mutton  grow  fat  on  the  range.    Late  in  the 
fall  beef  cattle  and  sheep  are  driven  to  the  farming  districts, 
where  they  are  fed  on  alfalfa  and  grass  hay— mainly  of  the  former 
— of  which  great  quantities  are  raised,  for  the  winter  and  early 
spring  market.    Thousands  of  head  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  fed  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Truckee  and  its  tributaries  each  winter. 

Our  engravings  show  one  of  the  valley  pastures  of  Nevada,  with  its 
ample  water  supply  traversing  it ;  also  an  irrigation  reservoir  and  the  view 
of  the  dam  which  retains  its  waters  for  industrial  uses.    Recent  writers  forci- 
bly present  the  fact  that  there  is  but  a  small  fringe  on  the  northern  and  another 
along  the  southern 


edge  of  the  State 
that  contribute  water 
to  the  sea.    All  the  rest 
of  Nevada  lies  in  a  basin, 
from  which  the  rainfall  re- 
turns in  vapor  to  the  skies 
from  which  it  came.    The  Hum- 
boldt river  rises  in  the  Peoquops, 
which  divide  Utah  from  Nevada  by  a 
natural  cut-off.    It  drains  the  whole 
northeastern  portion  of  the  State,  carry- 
ing a  big  stream  300  miles  to  a  wide  basin 
west  of  Lovelock,  where  it  spreads  out  into  a 
lake  ten  by  twenty  miles  and  evaporates.  The 
Truckee,  Carson  and  Walker  rise  in  the  Sierras 
and  run  east  to  separate  lakes  and  evaporate. 


Irrigation  Dam  in  Nevada. 
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The  Week. 

Out-door  affairs  are  practically  unchanged,  and 
though  each  person  could  probably  improve  the 
weather  if  he  had  the  making  of  it,  there  is  no  great 
cause  for  complaint,  except  in  districts  where  the 
total  rainfall  is  still  too  low  to  assure  the  season's 
outlook.  January  was  exceptionally  dry,  and  thus 
leaves  some  regions  still  anxious,  though  we  hear  no 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  season,  for  there  is  still 
time  to  bring  the  whole  State  to  the  line  of  large 
crop  expectations,  where  the  greater  part  of  it  al- 
ready stands.  _ 

The  Legislature  is  trying  to  get  into  line  for  the 
choice  of  a  Senator  next,  week,  but  so  far  the  out- 
look is  clouded.  The  popular  wish  certainly  is  that 
the  business  be  dispatched  and  that  the  expense  of  a 
legislative  session  be  cut  to  the  least  figure. 

Wheat  has  undergone  some  fluctuations  during  the 
week,  but  closes  in  a  little  better  shape  than  it  has 
assumed  in  the  interval  since  our  last  report. 
Freights  are  higher  and  ships  few,  which  has  a  ten- 
dency to  offset  outside  conditions,  which  favor  an 
advance.  Barley  is  still  going  to  Europe  in  consider- 
able quantities,  but  has  pursued  an  uneven  course 
during  the  week,  and  is  now  back  to  its  starting 
point.  Hay  has  declined  farther,  and  the  market  is 
heavy  under  large  receipts.  Millstuffs  are  in  light 
supply  and  the  demand  good.  Beef  is  unchanged  and 
veal  is  lower;  mutton  is  steady  under  light  receipts; 
hogs  keep  up  well,  but  are  a  shade  easier.  Butter 
is  firm  and  a  little  higher,  for  receipts  of  choice  are 
light  and  there  is  some  competition  to  secure  them; 
there  is  a  fair  shipping  demand.  Cheese  is  weak  and 
shading  off.  Eggs  are  a  little  lower.  Choice  young 
poultry  is  still  higher,  being  in  special  request  for 
China  New  Year.  Eastern  poultry  is  still  arriving, 
but  in  more  moderate  amounts.  Dried  fruits  are 
quiet  and  little  doing,  but  it  is  counted  that  a  fair 
spring  trade  will  clean  up  everything.  Apples  are 
unchanged,  with  fancy  stock  in  light  supply.  Oranges 
are  'weak  in  the  face  of  large  supplies.  Limes  are 
scarce  and  high.  White  beans  have  made  another 
advance  under  sharp  eastern  demand.  Potatoes  and 
onions  are  unchanged.  Wool  is  slow;  there  is  little 
to  be  had  in  the  grease,  and  scoured  wool  is  going 
out.  Future  value  is  being  talked  down  because  of 
the  Argentine  treaty  proposition.  Foreign  wool 
markets  are  in  good  shape. 


Colorado  sugar  factories  are  having  some  trouble 
with  beet-growing  farmers,  something  like  that 
which  has  been  experienced  in  California.  The  Colo- 
rado sugar  men  have  found  that  the  native  West- 
erner is  not  a  natural  beet  grower. 


The  Formation  of  Fruit  Buds. 

Recent  careful  investigation  has  shown  that  forma- 
tion of  fruit  buds  begins  much  sooner  than  is  usually 
thought.  The  popular  conception  of  the  matter  prob- 
ably is  that  the  fruit  buds  are  formed  after  the  heavy 
work  of  each  growing  season  is  over — that  is,  that 
after  the  current  crop  is  ripened,  the  tree  under- 
takes preparation  for  the  following  year.  This  has 
been  shown  to  be  wrong  by  the  studies  of  Prof.  E.  S. 
Goff  of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, of  which  an  outline  is  published  in  the  last  sta- 
tion report.  Tin?  fact  is  that  in  Wisconsin  the  char- 
acteristic internal  formation  of  the  bud  which  is  des- 
tined to  produce  bloom  can  be  recognized  by  proper 
manipulation  for  the  microscope  rather  early  in  the 
growing  season.  He  was  able  to  distinguish  the.  bloom 
bud  of  the  cherry  on  July  11th;  of  the  plum  on  July 
8th;  of  the  apple  on  June  30th;  of  the  pear  on  July 
21st.  These  were,  of  course,  buds  which  would  bloom 
the  following  year.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  pub- 
lication at  what  date  the  growth  for  the  current  sea- 
son began,  consequently  we  can  not  find  the  proxi- 
mate equivalent  for  these  dates  in  California;  but, 
according  to  our  memory  of  Kastern  conditions,  the 
fruit  bloom  would  be  in  order  about  the  1st  of  May. 
Comparing  this  with  California,  the  equivalent  date 
would  be  from  four  to  six  weeks  earlier,  and  we  might 
find  the  differentiation  of  bloom  buds  to  be  discern- 
ible, with  proper  appliances  in  California,  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May — possibly  the  former  with 
early-starting  varieties  of  fruits. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  fixed  relation 
between  the  first  possible  recognition  of  a  bloom-bud 
and  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  upon  the  same  tree. 
Prof.  Goff  shows  that  with  the  apple,  pear  and  plum 
the  bloom  was  discerned  several  weeks  before  the 
fruit  ripened,  while  with  the  cherry  the  ripening 
nearly  coincided  with  the  first  recognition  of  the 
character  of  the  bloom-bud.  It  will  be  important  to 
conduct  a  series  of  close  examinations  for  California 
dates  in  this  line,  and  we  presume  some  of  the  ad- 
vanced students  in  the  University  may  undertake  it 
this  spring.  Enough  is  known,  however,  to  give 
emphasis,  and  special  point  also,  to  what  we  have 
learned  already  by  orchard  practise  as  to  the  effects 
of  rational  management  upon  the  regular  bearing  of 
satisfactory  fruit. 

In  the  first  place  it  gives  additional  force  to  the 
claim  that  a  fruit  tree  should  never  be  allowed  to 
undergo  distress  of  any  kind  if  its  greatest  produc- 
tiveness and  value  are  to  be  attained.  Hardship 
may  not  be  so  quickly  fatal  to  a  plant  as  to  an  ani- 
mal, but  to  throw  either  out  of  service  profitable  to 
the  owner  there  may  be  little  difference  either  in 
time  or  degree.  At  no  time  should  a  fruit  tree  suffer 
for  lack  of  moisture  or  plant  food,  and  it  is  dangerous 
to  think  that  the  owners'  convenience  may  be  the 
guide  rather  than  the  needs  of  the  tree. 

The  fai't  that  the  fruit  buds  begin  formation  while 
the  fruit  is  still  maturing  shows  more  clearly  how 
necessary  that  the  treatment  of  the  tree  during  the 
growing  season  should  be  the  best  possible.  It  gives 
a  new  force  and  reason  to  the  practise  of  thinning 
fruit  and  guarding  against  excess  of  bearing  wood  in 
the  tree.  To  allow  the  tree  to  bear  too  great  a  bur- 
den during  the  summer,  and  trust  to  minister  to  its 
needs  and  brace  it  up  by  irrigation  after  fruit 
harvest,  may  bring  help  too  late  to  be  of  advantage 
to  the  tree.  It  is  possible  that  the  bud  which  starts 
special  development  weakly  while  the  tree  may  be 
overburdened,  may  be  weak  afterwards,  in  spite  of 
better  care  and  provision.  The  injunction  is  clear, 
then,  that  water  may  be  required  while  the  fruit  is 
growing,  not  alone  for  the  fruit,  but  for  the  next 
year's  buds. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  early  beginning  of  the  fruit 
buds  does  not  militate  at  all  against  what  has  been 
learned  by  local  observation  and  practise  with  refer- 
ence to  the  value  of  maintaining  thrifty  leaf  action 
after  the  fruit-  is  harvested.  It  is  then  that  the  fruit 
bud  makes  its  later  development,  and  if  it  should  fail 
then  of  sustenance  it  would  be  weak  and  ineffective, 
and  unable  to  discharge  its  final  functions  in  the  next 
season's  fruiting.  The  more  we  learn  about  the  hab- 
its and  requirements  of  the  tree  the  more  clearly 
appears  the  need  of  constant  care  and  generous  pro. 
vision  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  and  the  more  sure 
the  conclusion  that  in  these  acts  lies  the  secret  of 
profitability  and  success. 


The  Weather  Bureau. 

Californians  are  deeply  appreciative  of  the  work  of 
the  Weather  Bureau.  Most  valuable  work  has  been 
done  in  the  industrial  interest,  and  the  attitude  of 
the  Bureau,  through  the  ability  and  acceptability  of 
the  men  who  have  labored  here  as  section  directors, 
has  created  an  earnest  good-will  and  appreciation  for 
the  service  in  general.  Our  readers  will  be  interested, 
therefore,  to  know  that  there  is  now  pending  before 
Congress  a  bill  which,  it  is  thought,  will  tend  to  per- 
petuate the  good  character  of  the  service  and  pro- 
!  mote  its  efficiency.  At  present  promotions  are  not 
properly  regulated,  and  there  is  no  relief  for  old  and 
disabled  servants.  The  proposed  measure  intro- 
duces the  merit  system  in  all  branches  and  provides 
that  the  appointments  shall  be  by  nomination  by  a 
Representative  of  the  people  after  examination  by 
the  Civil  Service.  It  prohibits  the  use  of  political  or 
other  influence  to  secure  promotion  or  assignment. 
It  places  each  employe  on  his  merits  and  prohibits 
the  removal  of  an  employe  for  political  reasons  and 
makes  his  tenure  of  office  good  so  long  as  his  services 
are  advantageous  to  the  government.  Without  one 
cent  of  expense  to  the  government,  it  provides  for 
the  retirement  of  disabled  and  aged  officials  by  means 
of  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Weather  Bureau  Re- 
tirement Fund,  which  is  established  by  a  pro  rata 
assessment  each  month  on  the  present  salaries  of 
members  of  the  service.  These  provisions  seem 
clearly  to  be  in  the  interest  of  permanence  and  effi- 
ciency among  the  workers  of  the  service,  and  our 
agricultural  associations  will  do  well  to  help  along  the 
matter  by  communicating  their  views  to  their  Rep- 
resentatives at  Washington.  This  course  seems  all 
the  more  desirable  from  the  fact  that  Congress  has 
taken  rather  a  hostile  attitude  to  the  bill.  Congress 
is  rather  apt  to  pounce  upon  propositions  which  seem 
calculated  to  give  tenure  in  the  public  service  be- 
cause they  do  not  always  take  time  enough  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  service.  Certainly  to  under- 
stand our  obscure  weather  phenomena  and  the 
relation  of  climatology  to  crop  production  requires 
long  preparation  and  experience,  and  to  throw  out 
good  men  just  when  they  become  educated  up  to  a 
point  of  doing  good  work  is  very  poor  public  policy. 
We  trust  Congress  will  look  into  the  matter  more 
closely  than  they  seem  inclined  to  do  at  present. 


California  Cured  Fruit  Association. 

The  above  is  the  new  name  of  the  organization 
which  was  effected  in  San  Jose  two  weeks  ago  for  the 
handling  of  cured  fruits  and  nuts,  as  has  been  fully 
described  in  our  columns.  The  insertion  of  the  word 
"cured"  was  made  by  the  directors  to  escape  con- 
flict with  the  ghost  of  an  earlier  organization  which 
had  pre-empted  the  name  first  chosen  for  the  new  or- 
ganization. The  new  word  is.  however,  a  valuable 
addition  because  it  more  clearly  defines  the  field  of 
the  new  effort  and  because  it  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  our  products  are  really  systematically  cured 
and  not  simply  dried  as  fruit  was  dried  in  the  old 
time.  The  new  organization  is  now  opened  for  busi- 
ness and  for  the  propaganda  which  is  at  hand.  We 
have  just  received  some  well-prepared  descriptive 
literature  issued  by  the  directors  descriptive  of  the 
methods  to  be  pursued,  the  by-laws  of  the  association 
which  has  been  formed  and  the  contract  to  be  signed 
by  the  grower.  The  essential  features  of  the  organ- 
ization seem  to  be  as  follows: 

Kuril  member  has  an  equal  vote  in  all  meetings  of  the 
Association.  No  liability  can  be  incurred  without  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  no  member  is  liable  for  any  greater  sum  for 
such  indebtedness  than  the  proportion  of  one  to  the 
whole  number  of  members;  that  is  to  say,  if  $10,000  in- 
debtedness is  incurred,  and  there  are  51HM)  members,  no 
member  will  be  liable  for  a  greater  sum  than  $2,  which 
would  be  his  proportionate  snare.  The  Association  will 
not  attempt  to  transact  any  business  in  the  way  of  han- 
dling fruit,  unless  the  product  of  75%  of  the  prune  acre- 
age in  bearing  in  the  State  is  secured  on  or  before  the 
first  of  April.  The  Association,  in  ease  it  should  secure 
the  requisite  acreage  of  prunes,  will  also  handle  any 
other  cured  deciduous  fruits  and  nuts  ;  but  that,  unless 
it  was  insured  75%  of  the  products  of  such  classes  of 
fruit,  respectively,  it  would  not  attempt  to  make  and 
maintain  stable  prices  therefor,  but  would  market  tho 
same  at  the  best  attainable  prices.  The  Association  un- 
dertakes to  receive,  grade,  inspect,  pack  and  sell  tho 
products  committed  to  its  charge  under  the  terms  of  tho 
contract,  that  will  specify  in  detail  the  method  proposed 
for  tho  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Association,  and 
tho  terms  upon  which  the  grower  will  contract  for  the 
delivery  of  his  fruit.  The  contract  contemplates  the 
delivery  by  the  grower  of  all  tho  prunes  raised  by,  or  for 
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him,  or  in  which  he  may  have  an  interest,  if  under  his 
control,  which  shall  be  cured.  If  the  grower  desires 
to  sell  his  prunes  green,  he  will  be  entitled  to 
do  so  to  any  member  of  the  Association  who 
may  wish  to  purchase  them  for  drying,  or  to  any  packer 
doing  business  with  the  Association,  but  not  to  any  per- 
son not  a  member  of  the  Association.  He  will  be  per- 
mitted to  ship  any  green  prunes,  for  consumption  green, 
either  inside  or  outside  of  the  State.  He  is  entitled  also 
to  sell,  either  for  shipment  or  to  canners,  his  peaches, 
apricots,  plums  and  other  deciduous  fruits,  provided  that 
he  delivers  to  the  Association  any  proportion  of  'said 
fruits  that  he  may  cure. 

The  management  expects  to  make  a  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement with  the  packers  and  fruit  associations  to 
prepare  under  its  inspection  for  market  the  year's  crop, 
and  through  their  agency  to  sell  the  same. 

Whenever  any  grower  shall  have  delivered  all  or  any 
portion  of  his  cured  fruit,  he  can  borrow  money  of  any 
bank  or  individual  and  give  a  check  or  order  upon  the 
Association  for  the  amount,  which  the  management  will 
accept,  payable  out  of  the  first  proceeds  due  such  party 
from  the  sale  of  his  fruit.  This  will  insure  to  every 
grower  all  the  credit  that  the  value  of  his  crop  would 
entitle  him  to. 

This  is,  in  brief,  the  plan  of  the  organization  and  it 
seems  wise  and  conservative  and  capable  of  realiza- 
tion. We  trust  all  our  readers  interested  in  these  lines 
will  give  most  careful  attention  to  the  project  as  it 
may  be  further  presented  to  them  by  the  directors 
of  the  Association  and  be  disposed  to  give  the  effort 
such  support  and  co-operation  as  are  essential  to  its 
success.  No  matter  how  good  the  plan  might  be, 
success  depends  upon  the  attitude  of  the  individual 
growers  and  no  one  should  allow  either  indifference 
or  prejudice  to  repress  conviction. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Young  Trees  Among  Old  Ones. 

To  the  Editor: — My  manager  tells  me  it  is  difficult 
to  get  new  trees  to  do  well  here  and  there  in  an  old 
peach  orchard,  and  yet  I  have  a  good  many  peach 
trees  which  do  not  yield  good  varieties.  Is  there 
anything  to  put  in  the  holes  which  will  help  the  young 
trees  ?— Mrs.  M.  C.  T.,  Los  Angeles. 

Your  manager  is  right.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  get  young  trees  to  do  well  in  places  from  which  old 
trees  have  been  removed.  The  top  working  of  the 
soil,  or,  if  the  expense  were  not  too  great,  excavat- 
ing hills  and  bringing  in  fresh  soil,  coupled  with  the 
use  of  a  certain  amount  of  well-rotted  manure,  mixed 
in  the  soil  where  the  roots  would  not  immediately 
come  into  contact  with  it,  are  ways  by  which  young 
trees  can  be  helped  in  such  trying  situations,  but  the 
old  trees  will  soon  send  roots  into  the  nice  places  you 
make  for  the  young  ones.  If  your  trees  are  thrifty 
they  can  be  readily  worked  over  into  varieties  which 
you  desire,  and  this  is  a  much  easier  undertaking. 
If  the  peach  trees  are  cut  back  into  the  larger 
branches  and  the  ends  painted  over  to  prevent  crack- 
ing of  the  wood,  there  will  be  forced  out  very  vigorous 
growth  of  shoots,  of  which  selected  ones  can  be 
budded  with  desirable  varieties  during  the  coming 
summer.  This  is  a  good  way  to  get  a  good  variety 
in  the  place  of  an  unsatisfactory  one.  It  is  also  found 
feasible  to  graft  the  peach  tree  by  using  a  side  graft 
and  not  splitting  the  wood  of  the  top,  as  is  the 
common  method  with  other  trees.  If  the  grafting 
and  waxing  are  well  done,  the  results  are  very  sat- 
isfactory. The  best  time  to  cut  back  the  trees, 
either  for  forcing  out  growth  to  bud  into  or  for  in- 
serting grafts,  is  late  in  the  dormant  season,  or 
about  the  time  when  the  buds  are  swelling.  Our 
publication,  "  Calif ornia  Fruits, "  treats  of  all  these 
matters  more  in  detail. 

Grafting  Apricots. 

To  the  Editor: — I  would  like  to  work  over  six- 
year-old  Moorpark  apricots  into  Royal.  Is  it  better 
to  graft  or  to  bud  ?  Is  it  more  dangerous  to  graft 
in  a  season  likely  to  be  dry  than  when  there  has  been 
more  rain  ? — Reader,  Simi,  Ventura  county. 

It  is  perfectly  practicable  to  graft  Moorpark  apri- 
cot trees  into  Royal  apricots.  It  is  much  better  to 
graft  than  to  bud.  It  is  good  practise  to  cut  back 
the  tree  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  then  about  the 
time  when  the  blossoms  are  appearing  on  other  trees 
cut  back  the  stems  a  little  further  and  then  insert 
the  scion.  This  seems  to  work  better  in  some  cases 
than  to  wait,  cut  back  the  tree  and  put  in  the  scion 
at  the  same  time.  The  scions  to  be  used  should  also 
be  taken  off  now  and  put  in  a  moist,  cool  place,  so 
that  they  will  be  perfectly  dormant  when  they  are 
used.  Wax  well  both  the  stump  and  the  top  end  of 
the  scion,  and  then  cover  the  whole  of  the  trunk 
and  branches  with  a  good  coat  of  whitewash,  to  pre- 


vent sunburn.  If  this  is  not  done  many  stumps  are 
seriously  injured  by  the  sun  before  the  scions  make 
growth  enough  to  shade  them.  If  your  trees  are 
headed  low  enough  it  is  better  to  graft  into  the 
smaller  branches  all  around  than  to  graft  into  the 
main  stem,  because  these  smaller  cuts  heal  over 
more  quickly.  There  will  be  no  objection  in  grafting 
in  a  dry  ^year,  because  there  is  sure  to  be  enough 
strength  in  the  tree  to  push  the  graft  sufficiently  for 
the  first  year;  in  fact,  a  tree  cut  back  and  grafted 
over  is  bettei  fitted  to  stand  a  dry  year  than  one 
which  is  allowed  to  carry  a  full  amount  of  branches 
and  foliage. 

Salt  Bushes  for  Poultry. 

To  the  Editor  : — Can  I  grow  salt  bushes  and  use 
the  seed  for  poultry  ?  I  want  something  to  grow  on 
dry  places,  where  alfalfa  does  not  do  well.  Also,  is 
the  salt  bush  bloom  good  for  bee  forage  ? — K.  C.  B., 
Reedly. 

We  do  not  apprehend  that  any  of  the  salt  bushes 
will  yield  seed  of  great  account  for  poultry 
feeding,  although  the  seed  is  freely  produced  and 
is  largely  eaten  by  fowls.  The  seed  is  very 
small  and  probably  has  very  slight  nutritive 
value.  The  salt  bush  will  give  green  feed  for 
poultry  on  the  dry  places  ;  but,  if  you  want  a 
seed-bearing  plant,  it  would  be  better  to  plant  Egyp- 
tian or  Kafir  corn,  or  some  other  plant  of  that  class, 
for  summer  growth.  If  you  want  a  hardy  grain  to 
grow  in  the  winter  with  a  scant  amount  of  moisture, 
probably  common  rye  would  best  serve  your  purpose. 
We  have  not  had  opportunity  to  observe  the  attitude 
of  bees  toward  the  salt  bushes.  The  bloom  is  very 
small  and  inconspicuous.  Who  can  tell  whether  the 
bees  do  anything  with  it  or  not  ? 

Lecanium  Scales. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  a  sample  of  scale  that  I 
found  on  my  lemon  trees.  I  would  like  you  to  tell  me 
if  it  is  harmful  or  not.  I  sprayed  with  the  rosin  wash 
for  black  scale,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  kill  this  insect. — 
Subscriber,  Santa  Paula. 

The  scales  on  the  leaves  are  the  young  of  the  black 
scale  or,  possibly,  of  the  flat  orange  scale,  for  the 
two  are  difficult  to  distinguish  when  very  small. 
These  scales  hatched  from  eggs  which  were  not 
killed  by  your  spray,  for  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
kill  all.  The  only  way  is  to  spray  again  and  at  in- 
tervals hereafter,  or  employ  the  fumigation  method, 
which  seems  to  be  more  thorough  in  its  work  and  is 
now  used  instead  of  spraying  in  the  leading  citrus  re- 
gions of  the  south. 

Inoculated  Soil  for  Legumes. 

To  the  Editor  : — Is  the  University-distributed  in- 
oculated soil,  with  the  seed  of  the  hairy  vetch,  so  that 
the  right  kind  of  bacteria  can  be  assured  ? — B.  C.  A. , 
Lake  county. 

This  work  has  not  yet  been  .undertaken.  The  need 
of  introduced  bacteria  has  not  yet  appeared,  for  the 
plant  seems  to  do  its  work  excellently  with  the  home 
supply  of  organisms  in  our  soils.  How  far  such  sys- 
tematic introductions  are  needed  anywhere  is  not  yet 
fully  demonstrated,  and  experiments  are  still  in  pro- 
gress with  different  investigators. 

The  Best  Popcorn. 

To  the  Editor: — What  variety  of  popcorn  will  be 
most  profitable  to  grow  in  Tulare  county  ? — N.  W.  M., 
Orosi. 

This  is  a  local  question.  Will  some  Tulare  reader 
answer  ?   

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  January  31,  1900,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA. 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Maximum    Tempera-  I 
ture  for  the  Week.. .  j 

.34 

33.80 

17.68 

23.93 

40 

60 

Red  Bluff  

.10 

14.89 

13.12 

14  Si 

32 

64 

Sa  ramento  

.04 

13.57 

7.85 

11  32 

40 

52 

San  Francisco  

.19 

14.47 

7.67 

13  51 

44 

56 

Fresno  

.00 

6.18 

3  84 

5.05 

42 

60 

Independence  

.00 

2.08 

1.15 

4.35 

30 

64 

San  Luis  Obispo.. . . 

no 

12  41 

6.87 

11.67 

40 

72 

Los  Angeles  

T 

4.57 

2.94 

9.22 

44 

72 

San  Diego  

.02 

2  62 

3.43 

5.14 

50 

64 

.00 

0.66 

1.33 

2.07 

38 
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WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
January  29,  1900. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Station  Director. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  sprinkles  of  rain  on 
Thursday  along  the  southern  coast  of  California,  and 
moderate  showers  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
State  on  Sunday,  the  week  was  unusally  dry  for  this 
period  of  the  year.  As  in  the  preceding  weeks,  how- 
ever, fog  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  soil 
lost  but  little  of  its  moisture.  The  season  as  a  whole 
has  been  unusally  foggy  and  cloudy.  In  some  por- 
tions of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  there  have  been  but 
two  or  three  days  of  bright  sunshine  in  nearly  six 
weeks.  This  tule  fog  has  prevailed  generally  in  the 
valleys  of  northern  California.  There  has  also  been 
more  cloudiness  and  fog  than  usual  south  of  the 
Tehachapi.  There  have  been  no  drying  winds,  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  apprehension  of  insufficient 
rainfall.  Two  heavy  frosts  occurred  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  and  some  almonds  in  bloom  were  in- 
jured. The  foggy  and  rather  cool  weather  which  has 
prevailed  is  holding  back  premature  budding.  Farm- 
ing opertions  have  progressed  more  during  the  past 
week  than  for  several  weeks  preceding.  The  normal 
rainfall  for  the  Sacramento  valley  at  this  time  of  the 
year  varies  from  three-quarters  to  one  inch;  the 
total  rainfall  for  the  week  averages  in  general  about 
one-third  of  an  inch.  The  absence  of  rain  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the  week  allowed  the  farmers  of 
the  river  lands  a  few  days  of  working  weather.  The 
absence  of  rain  was  also  beneficial  in  permitting  the 
rivers  to  fall  from  their  high  stages;  from  a  stage  of 
27  feet  on  January  9th,  the  river  at  Sacramento  is 
now  down  to  22T35  feet.  In  all  probability  much  of 
the  early  snowfall  has  been  melted. 

Grain  is  making  good  growth  generally  throughout 
the  State.  Feed  is  reported  as  excellent.  Fruit 
buds  are  swelling,  and  almonds  are  in  bloom.  Plow- 
ing continues  for  both  seeding  and  summer-fallow.  In 
the  far  south  a  little  more  rain  would  be  welcome, 
showers  on  Thursday  and  Friday  being  very  light. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

The  precipitation  was  far  below  the  normal,  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  normal  rainfall  having  fallen.  The 
nights  and  mornings  have  been  almost  incessantly  foggy. 
The  absence  of  rain  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  week 
permitted  more  work,  especially  in  the  lowlands,  than  for 
sometime  past.  While  the  ground  has  not  lost  much  of  its 
moisture,  owing  to  the  fogs,  it  is  more  workable.  Orchard 
pruning  is  going  on  extensively,  and  there  has  been  some 
plowing  and  seeding  during  the  week.  Range  feed  never 
was  better,  and  sheep  and  cattle  are  in  prime  condition.  In 
the  citrus  belt  of  the  valley,  trees  have  made  good  growth, 
and  there  has  been  much  planting  of  citrus  trees.  Two 
heavy  frosts  occurred  during  the  week,  and  in  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  valley  almond  blooms  are  reported  to  have 
been  injured,  but  fruit  buds  generally  are  not  in  a  condi- 
tions to  be  hurt  unless  extreme  and  unlooked  for  condi- 
tions prevail.  Near  Oroville  reports  continue  of  insuffici- 
ent snow  supply  in  the  mountains.  Farmers  expect  heavy 
crops  of  fruit  and  grain. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

Only  a  moderate  amount  of  rain  has  fallen,  and  this 
chiefly  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Foggy,  cloudy  weather 
prevailed  almost  without  interruption.  The  gound  is  in 
excellent  condition,  and  the  weather  has  been  very  favor- 
able for  a  steady  and  healthy  growth  of  nearly  all  vegeta- 
tion. Farm  work  is  progressing  rapidly,  and  plow- 
ing, seeding  and  pruning  are  going  on  generally.  In 
some  places  plowing  and  seeding  are  about  finished. 
Tree  and  grain  planting  continue  under  favorable  condi- 
tions. In  the  sugar  beet  section,  harvest  is  reported  as 
finished,  some  beets  lost  in  the  lowlands,  but  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  crop.  Feed  and  early  sown  grain  are 
making  good  growth.  Almond  trees  are  in  bloom,  and 
prune  trees  are  very  heavily  set  with  buds.  Pasturage 
is  in  excellent  condition,  and  stock  are  fat  and  well  fed. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

The  rainfall  has  been  far  below  the  normal,  and  a  little 
rain,  followed  by  bright  sunshine,  would  be  very  accept- 
able. The  tule  fog  has  prevailed  for  nearly  seven 
weeks,  and  in  portions  of  the  valley  there  have  been  but 
two  or  three  clear  days  during  this  time.  The  normal 
rainfall  for  Fresno  is  .28  of  an  inch  for  the  week,  and 
rain  is  needed,  as  well  as  shunshine.  In  the  lowlands,  on 
account  of  ground,  plowing  and  seeding  have  boen  some- 
what delayed,  but  on  the  uplands  plowing  and  seeding 
have  been  carried  on  extensively.  Gram  and  feed  are 
growing  nicely,  although  there  are  a  few  reports  of 
danger  from  rust  if  the  damp  weather  continues.  The 
acreage  sown  to  wheat  is  reported  to  be  fully  equal  to 
that  of  last  year  in  many  vineyards  and  orchards. 

SOUTHERN  COLIFORNIA. 

The  weather  during  the  week  has  continued  generally 
warm,  and  favorable  for  crops  of  all  kinds.  Heavy  fogs 
in  some  places  have  been  beneficial,  and  light  showers  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  were  of  considerable  benefit  to 
grain  and  pasturage.  Grain  is  still  holding  out  well, 
well  thought  needing  rain  in  some  sections  very  soon. 
In  the  vicinity  of  San  Diego  preparations  are  being  made 
for  the  extensive  irrigation  of  lemon  and  orange  groves. 
Eearly  sown  grain  is  up  and  and  looking  bright.  Pros- 
pects for  large  crops  are  still  very  good.  Pasturage 
continues  good,  though  in  some  places  needing  rain. 
The  Duarte  orange  crop  is  said  to  be  much  larger  than 
last  season's,  and  generally  of  superior  quality;  picking 
and  shipping  are  progressing  rapidly. 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Pumping  Water  for  Irrigating. 

By  C.  G.  Bai  dwin,  Cla-emont,  Cal.,  at  the  Farmers'  Club  Conven- 
tion at  Pasadena. 

Pumping  water  for  irrigation  is  not  new.  India  has 
long  irrigated  almost  as  many  acres  from  pumped 
wells  as  from  the  great  canals  built  by  the  English 
government.  It  is  but  a  step  from  flowing  wells, 
with  which  we  have  long  been  familiar,  to  wells  which 
must  be  assisted  by  the  pump. 

HISTORICAL. — Southern  California  did  little  with 
pumps  prior  to  1898.  Some  large  work  was  projected 
earlier.  In  August.  1897.  a  movement  looking  toward 
pumping  for  25,000  acres  or  more  in  the  vicinity  of 
San  Jacinto,  Lakevicw,  Perris  and  Elsinore  was  be- 
gun. While  less  than  50  H.  P.  was  then  being  used 
on  wells  in  all  that  region,  there  is  not  less  than  350, 
and  the  proposed  company  transmitting  their  power 
from  Mill  creek,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  will  find  im- 
mediate sale  for  over  600  H.  P.,  and  will  confine  their 
work  to  a  radius  of  about  ten  miles  around  Perris, 
leaving  out  San  Jacinto  and  Elsinore.  Much  more 
power  than  they  will  be  able  to  develop  will  be  called 
for  in  the  San  Jacinto  valley.  The  Chase  Nursery  Co., 
purchasing  over  1000  acres  near  Perris,  have  already 
contracted  for  a  steam  electric  plant  of  some  800  H. 
P.,  to  be  used  for  various  purposes,  but  primarily  to 
distribute  power  to  a  dozen  or  more  wells  scattered 
over  the  tract  supplying  water  for  alfalfa. 

Such  large  plants  will  be  very  common.  The  Kern 
County  Land  Co.  of  Bakersfield  was  the  pioneer  in 
actual  use  of  electric  pumps  upon  a  large  scale, 
though  uot  the  first  electric  company  to  make  some 
use  of  such  power  for  pumping  water.  I  believe  the 
pioneer  electric  pumping  plant  for  irrigation  was  at 
Pomona,  in  connection  with  the  San  Antonio  Light  & 
Power  Co.,  the  company  which  led  the  world  by  two 
years  in  the  commercial  use  of  high  voltage  and  long- 
distance transmission.  Ten  thousand  volts  and  a 
thirty-mile  pole  line  was  a  great  leap  from  earlier 
practise.  The  pumping  industry  now  opens  up  so 
largely  that  it  appears  plain  that  all  available  water 
power  in  southern  California,  including  the  Kern 
river,  brought  in  from  125  miles  distance,  can  be  per- 
manently utilized  in  this  single  industry.  The  water 
powers  are  not  numerous  or  large  in  dry  seasons.  It 
is  equally  plain  that  all  our  oil  will  be  used  in  our  in- 
dustries. Every  acre  of  land  capable  of  intense  cul- 
ture will  be  needed  to  supply  the  open  and  opening 
markets,  and  for  vast  areas  pumped  water  will  be 
the  only  water  available. 

Reservoirs. — Reservoirs  above  ground  with  large 
drainage  areas  are  not  numerous  in  the  region  of  the 
San  Gabriel,  the  San  Bernardino  or  the  San  Jacinto 
mountains.  But  reservoirs  of  remarkable  areas  and 
of  great  depths  and  deeply  covered  to  prevent  evap- 
oration, and  with  hundreds  of  miles  of  watershed  be- 
hind them,  underlie  the  most  fertile  valleys  of  south- 
ern California.  The  water  stored  in  the  mountains 
should  be  reserved  for  the  lands  lying  too  high  to  be 
economically  reached  by  pumping.  There  is  enough 
such  land  to  call  for  all  such  water  we  have.  Bear 
Valley  reservoir  in  the  mountains  has  but  forty-five 
miles  of  watershed  and  three  miles  of  area,  while  the 
great  reservoir  under  San  Bernardino  valley  has  not 
less  than  ten  times  that  watershed  and  is  at  least  140 
miles  in  area,  and  so  far  as  sounded  is  more  than  1000 
feet  deep.  The  vast  resources  of  Riverside  irriga-  I 
tion  waters — the  best  we  have — flow  out  of  this  reser- 
voir. What  vast  supplies  for  lower  lands  flow  out  be- 
low we  do  not  know.  Bear  Valley  reservoir  was  dry 
in  July,  189!),  and  is  still  empty,  while  the  San  Ber- 
nardino basin  is  overflowing  through  artesian  wells 
which  are  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

With  such  underground  reservoirs  the  average 
drainage  of  the  vast  mountain  areas  can  be  depended 
upon,  and  they  are  adequate  for  all  uses.  As  another 
example,  the  San  Jacinto  basin,  with  an  area  equal 
to  that  of  San  Bernardino,  has  dropped  during  the 
last  six  years  of  unprecedented  drouth  but  about  1 
foot  a  year  in  its  water  level,  though  being  pumped 
to  over  1000  inches  this  year.  And  the  San  Fernando 
valley  has  likewise  shown  most  remarkable  resources, 
justifying  the  greatest  confidence  in  its  permanence. 
These  are  the  three  great  basins  in  connection  with 
these  mountains.  In  many  other  places  we  have 
seepage  from  these  basins,  and  these  may  be  as  per- 
manent as  the  basins  themselves. 

The  areas  along  the  San  Gabriel  foothills  have  de-  j 
veloped  many  good  wells,  but  nearly  all  of  these,  like 
foothill  tunnels,  show  signs  of  failure.  Such  wells 
near  Pomona,  which  a  few  years  ago  flowed  200 
miners'  inches,  are  now  being  pumped  down  55  feet 
and  yield  only  half  as  much  water.  These  wells  show  j 
also  the  fatal  sign  of  shallow  supply  in  that  they  rise 
promptly  after  rains.  These  have  been  and  will  be  of 
great  use  in  an  occasional  dry  year  to  supplement 
free  flowing  streams,  but  if  depended  upon  for  a 
series  of  years  for  stead}-  irrigation  they  must  fail. 
There  is  no  indication  that  any  of  the  sources  of  wa- 
ter spoken  of  are  fed  from  more  distant  drainage 
areas. 

Wells  in  and  along  the  underground  outlets  of  the 
great  basin  of  San  Bernardino  and  San  Jacinto  have 


a  most  hopeful  outlook  as  permanent  sources  of  water 
supply  for  all  lands  to  which  they  can  be  economically 
raised.  These  waters  should  be  guarded  for  the 
areas  immediately  adjoining  and  not  run  off  to  distant 
regions  for  use  upon  new  lands.  Owners  with  grow- 
ing orchards  needing  to  be  saved  should  not  be  too 
harshly  blamed  for  seeking  distant  supplies  which 
may  affect  those  nearer.  Speculators,  however,  who 
propose  to  pump  water  to  run  off  long  distances  to 
cover  raw  lands  should  be  resisted  by  all  lawful 
means.  Underground  reservoirs  are  as  valuable  as 
mines,  and  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  one's  neighborhood 
should  guard  against  their  depletion. 

Pr.MPiNG. — Having  the  water,  we  now  come  to  the 
question  of  getting  it  to  the  top  of  the  ground  and 
lifting  it  to  higher  levels  economically.  I  have  exam- 
ined many  pumping  plants  and  have  reports  from 
many  more,  and  from  these  reports  and  examinations 
I  come  to  some  conclusions. 

Water  can  be  raised  from  a  sump  hole  or  reservoir 
at  surface  of  ground  to  higher  levels  and  delivered  at 
a  single  level  most  economically  on  account  of  style  of 
pump  and  connections  with  motor.  One  cent  will  in 
good  practise  raise  a  miners'  inch  of  water — 12.960 
gallons— 6  to  7  feet  in  twenty-four  hours,  using  pumps 
of  moderate  cost  and  combining  distillate  at  about  13 
cents  per  gallon  and  oil  $1.50  per  barrel.  If  delivered 
at  various  different  levels  with  the  same  power  unit, 
1  cent  for  5  feet  is  good  practise,  and  will  be  less  or 
more  according  to  conditions.     This  is  fuel  cost  only. 

In  raising  water  out  of  wells  we  have  two  distinct 
classes.  First,  deep  wells,  where  it  is  impracticable 
to  sink  a  shaft  to  the  water.  Within  the  reach  of  the 
ordinary  farmers  these  deep-well  pumps  will  afford 
20  to  30  inches  at  about  1  cent  for  6  feet  of  lift.  The 
great  sources  of  loss  in  these  wells  are  found  in  cheap 
pumps  and  gas  engines,  which  break  down  and  entail 
great  loss  of  crop  from  failure  to  deliver  the  water 
when  most  needed.  The  best  is  none  too  good,  and 
great  care  should  be  used  in  selecting  the  pumps  and 
gas  engines.  With  oil  at  $1.50  per  barrel,  almost  as 
good  results  can  be  obtained  except  for  cost  of  at- 
tendance. It  is  true  that  gas  engines  require  the 
time  of  a  man,  but  a  cheap  man  can  attend  an  engine 
twenty-four  hours,  while  a  steam  engine  requires  not 
less  than  two  men,  and  one  at  least  an  unusually  good 
man,  and  the  cost  of  attendance  will  be  more  than 
double.  Small  plants  cannot  pay  these  wages,  and  it 
pays  to  use  gasoline  engines,  but  they  must  be  good 
ones. 

Where  the  wells  are  not  too  deep  and  will  yield  a 
large  amount  of  water,  the  best  plan  is  to  put  down 
a  curb  to  the  water  and  put  in  a  vertical  centrifugal 
pump.  Such  an  outfit  will  furnish  an}'  quantity  of 
water  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  well  at  1  cent  per 
miners'  inch  for  5  feet  of  lift,  at  above  prices  for  fuel. 

Under  some  circumstances  it  will  pay  to  set  a  ro- 
tary pump,  a  steam  pump  or  a  large  reciprocating 
pump  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit  where  it  is  desired  to 
deliver  the  water  to  different  points  much  higher 
than  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Such  pumps  have  a 
higher  efficiency  and  being  positive  displacement 
pumps  admit  of  greater  variation  of  head  than  the 
centrifugal.  Great  wisdom  should  be  used  in  the 
selection  of  rotary  pumps  to  receive  good  wearing 
properties. 

In  the  large  majority  of  wells  the  water  gradually 
falls  below  suction.  In  such  cases  the  pit  must  be  deep- 
ened and  the  pump  lowered.  One  of  the  best  devices 
for  this  consists  of  a  "  stirrup"  to  hold  the  vertical 
centrifugal  pump.  This  is  thus  freely  suspended  from 
the  top  of  the  well  and  can  be  lowered  while  at  work. 
In  thus  lowering  the  shaft  the  best  device  I  have 
noticed  for  preventing  loss  of  suction,  through  too 
rapid  pumping,  consists  of  a  pipe  connected  with 
the  delivery  pipe  just  above  the  pump  and  turn-down 
into  the  well.  With  such  valve  you  can  regulate  the 
amount  of  water  flowing  back  into  the  well  to  keep 
the  water  up  to  suction.  Such  a  device  is  often  useful 
to  secure  automatic  action.  Those  who  have  suffered 
loss  of  time  from  loss  of  suction  will  appreciate  so 
simple  a  device. 

One  of  the  common  conditions  is  a  group  of  wells 
each  yielding  a  small  amount  of  water.  These  can 
be  connected  together,  if  not  too  far  apart;  but  if 
there  is  a  general  fall  In  water  level,  making  it  neces- 
sary to  lower  the  pump  to  keep  it  within  suction 
limit,  it  is  an  expensive  matter  to  lower  these  con- 
nections. It  is  not  a  very  serious  matter  if  these 
wells  are  within  a  radius  of  30  feet.  Often  the  only 
reason  for  a  nest  of  wells  is  that  the  sand  is  so  fine 
that  it  gives  up  its  water  slowly.  If  you  take  the 
sand  and  gravel,  coarse  enough  to  go  through  a 
twenty-mesh  screen,  water  will  go  through  it  so 
freely  that  you  can  pump  10(1  miners'  inches  or  more 
out  of  a  7-inch  casing.  In  the  same  water  area  where 
the  strata  are  unquestionably  all  connected,  you  may 
yet  strike  sand  so  fine  that  much  of  it  will  go  through 
an  eighty-mesh  screen.  You  take  a  quart  can  of 
this  material  dry  and  you  can  pour  into  it  almost  as 
much  water  as  into  the  coarse  gravel,  but  you  can 
turn  the.  glass  over  and  not  a  drop  will  run  out. 

Where  you  have  fine  sand  and  yet  are  sure  that 
the  water  is  present  in  large  quantities,  large  wells 
should  be  put  down,  close  together,  and  the  group 
connected  to  one  well,  using  a  deep  pit,  and  tunnels 
to  the  side  wells. 

In  many  cases  the  wells  are  necessarily  scattered  a 
half  mile  apart ;  no  one  well  yields  much  water  ;  and 
the  general  water  level  lowers  rapidly  from  month  to 


month.  Such  an  area  is  not  a  valuable  permanent 
supply,  but  may  be  worth  very  much  in  a  dry  year. 
A  central  compressed  air  plant  may  work  here  with 
greater  economy  than  any  other  plant.  Never  use 
compressed  air  on  a  single  well.  There  is  no  question 
it  is  highly  efficient,  but  in  such  a  case  as  the  above 
it  would  be  most  economical,  all  things  considered. 
Where  the  wells  are  scattered  over  a  large  area  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  conduits  and  to  deliver  good 
irrigating  heads  at  convenient  distances,  and  where 
the  area  calls  for  constant  pumping,  I  think  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  Chase  Nursery  Company  near  Perris 
is  the  most  economical :  a  central  steam  plant  with 
high-class  machinery,  economical  of  fuel  and  requiring 
high-class  labor  to  operate  it,  electric  generators, 
vertical  centrifugal  pumps  in  "stirrups"  at  each 
well,  with  an  electric  motor  directly  connected  to 
shaft  without  belt  or  gearing.  One  man  and  his 
assistant  with  a  boy  helper  can  operate  such  a  plant 
and  furnish  a  dozen  heads  of  100  inches  each,  as  may 
be  demanded. 

A  large  amount  lifted  to  a  high  level  will  justify 
compressed  steam  pumps.  These  will  attain  high 
efficiencies — 300  feet  for  33  cents  for  fuel  at  $1.50  per 
barrel  of  oil. 

SuoGESTioNs. — A  brief  paper  of  this  kind  can  only 
be  suggestive,  not  exhaustive.  Let  me  close  with 
some  suggestions  more  or  less  elaborate  : 
Never  put  in  a  cheap  plant. 
Never  be  in  a  hurry  to  put  in  a  plant. 
Look  up  your  dealers'  records.  Do  not  suppose 
that  the  man  who  publicly  refers  by  name  to  men  who 
have  his  plants  needs  no  investigation.  Oftentimes 
the  man  who  talks  most  confidently  of  the  perfect 
satisfaction  his  plants  have  given  to  your  neighbors 
has  made  a  record  black  with  failure,  and  all  the  men 
to  whom  he  refers  with  such  apparent  confidence  are 
wholly  dissatisfied  and  would  not  deal  with  him  again 
and  are  even  now  at  law  with  him  to  force  him  to 
take  his  plant  out.  This  is  experience  in  southern 
California,  not  a  fancy  sketch. 

Don't  do  any  experimenting  at  your  own  expense. 
A  good  firm  will  make  a  hard  and  fast  contract,  as- 
suming the  risks.  Have  it  examined  by  your  lawyer. 
The  $25  paid  for  that  advice  in  execution  of  the  con- 
tract will  be  the  best  money  you  ever  spent. 

Deal  with  good  firms.  Pay  good  prices  for  what 
you  know  to  be  good  rather  than  try  to  do  better 
with  firms  of  less  experience  and  no  roputation. 

A  man  with  an  excellent  well,  water  within  30  feet 
of  surface,  and  abundant  enough  to  afford  100  inches, 
with  a  fall  of  only  7  feet,  took  advice  of  an  unknown 
firm,  put  in  an  air  plant  at  a  cost  of  $800.  besides 
his  boilers,  etc.,  and  it  was  so  poorly  made  as  to  be 
absolutely  worthless  to  take  out.  I  know  expensive 
plants  to  have  been  thrown  out  after  a  single  sea- 
son's use,  bought  by  honest  men  from  honest  men, 
but  inexperienced.  Some  gasoline  engines,  new  and 
untried,  but  very  attractive  in  appearance,  drop  to 
pieces  in  a  season,  while  others  are  known  to  do  as 
good  work  as  ever  after  five  years  use.  The  differ- 
ence in  cost  is  slight.  The  difference  in  efficiency  and 
wear  astonishingly  great.  You  must  remember  that 
in  the  inexperienced  business  house  you  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  salesman  who  often  knows  no  more  than 
yourself.  He  is  there  to  sell.  He  is  honest,  but  he 
does  not  know. 

Mistakes. — It  is  wonderfully  easy  to  make  a  mis- 
take. The  chances  are  twenty  to  one  that  you  will 
not  do  the  best  you  could.  Make  careful  inquiry  for 
successful  plants.  Learn  all  about  them.  How  far 
they  raise  the  water.  Look  up  size  of  suction  and 
discharge  pipes.  Don't  waste  $5  per  day  against  a 
needless  friction  head.  That  would  pay  interest  on 
$10,000  of  added  investment.  Measure  water  over  a 
weir.  Don't  guess  at  it.  Find  just  what  fuel  is  used 
to  raise  1  miners'  inch  1  foot,  and  if  you  find  cost  of 
fuel  more  than  1  cent  for  5  feet  of  lift  per  miners' 
inch  for  twenty-four  hours,  look  further.  Assume 
that  you  need  not  have  any  service  but  the  best 
within  reasonable  limits,  and  those  reasonable  limits 
have  very  probably  been  already  well  established  by 
|  the  best  practise  within  100  miles  of  your  own  well. 
I  Look  them  up. 

How  to  Proceed. — Perhaps  the  simplest  plan 
would  be  to  go  to  these  good  dealers;  lay  before  each  in 
I  writing  the  exact  facts,  viz  :  depth  of  well,  level  of 
,  water  ;  drop  when  pumped  for  the  amount  of  water 
I  you  have  found  you  need,  and  the  well  will  yield.  To 
this  end  you  should  in  every  case  have  your  well 
J  tested.    It  will  be  the  best  $100  you  spent  in  the 
whole  undertaking.    No  good  dealer  will  take  the 
risk  of  such  an  untested  well,  and  you  are  obliged  to 
do  so — a  very  unsafe  risk,  often  costing  a  man  more 
than  $1000  to  save  $50  or  $100,  which  would  have 
made  him  secure. 

Ask  each  dealer  to  prescribe  the  best  plant  he  can 
furnish  you  for  such  conditions,  and  to  refer  you  to 
one  or  more  such  installations.  Then  go  to  see  them. 
Take  all  the  time  you  need.  You  will  gain  enough 
i  valuable  information  to  richly  repay  you.  Take  the 
statement  of  facts,  your  three  presumptions  and  your 
observations  of  all  of  them  to  one  of  the  best  four  con- 
sulting hydraulic  engineers  in  southern  California, 
and  get  his  advice  and  aid  in  redrawing  the  plans, 
or  in  acceptance  of  one  of  the  offers.  Then  have 
your  lawyer  draw  the  contract,  throwing  all  con- 
struction responsibility  upon  the  dealer. 

Such  a  course  is  not  a  cheap  method,  but  it  is  a 
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good  one,  almost  sure  to  be  successful,  and  the  extra 
cost  will  not  exceed  $100  for  all  the  care  and  insur- 
ance against  disappointment. 

Beware  of  a  junk  heap.  I  can  point  you  to  piles  of 
junk  bought  by  honest  men  from  honest  men.  They 
did  not  take  precautions.  You  cannot  be  too  care- 
ful. 

One  more  caution.  I  know  a  community  which  has 
made  up  a  purse  and  is  now  sinking  a  well.  There  is 
excellent  promise  of  plenty  of  water  at  200  feet  depth; 
very  little  expectation  that  it  will  be  nearer  the  sur- 
face. They  will  need  to  lift  it  250  feet  higher  to  cover 
the  main  orchards.  They  can  get  the  well  down  for 
$400  or  less.  But  there  is  no  portable  well- testing 
machine  to  tell  them  whether  they  have  much  or  lit- 
tle water.  They  want  much.  Therefore  they  must 
put  down  a  large  pump,  suited  to  lift  water  to  a  high 
level.  Such  a  plant  will  perhaps  cost  $3000,  and 
must  be  put  into  a  pit  200  feet  deep,  costing  not  less 
than  $800.  If  the  water  is  not  there,  the  net  loss 
will  be  not  less  than  $2000,  and  all  their  time.  If  the 
water  is  there,  the  lift  of  450  feet  will  be  found  to  be 
too  high  for  profit.  And  so,  under  the  best  condi- 
tions, the  end  is  disappointment  and  loss.  The  way 
to  think  is  to  think  through  to  the  end.  Had  this 
been  done,  the  first  step  would  not  have  been  taken. 

Think  !  Think  thoroughly  !  The  whole  series  of 
steps  must  be  considered.  Almost  all  failure  comes 
from  failure  to  foresee  a  single  fact  which  proves  to 
be  the  fatally  important  one. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Resistant  Vines. 

To  the  Editor: — In  the  issue  of  Jan.  20th  I  find 
two  items  on  which  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks,  as 
I  think  I  can  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  The 
first  is  the  query,  "  Is  the  Tokay  a  resistant  vine  ?  " 
I  can  say  emphatically  that  it  is  not,  as  a  block  of 
Tokays  on  the  Simonton  Ranch,  when  under  my 
charge  from  1881  to  1886,  was  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  insect,  with  all  the  other  Vinifera  varieties  sur- 
rounding it.  As  it  is  a  strong  grower,  it  may  hold 
out  a  trifle  longer,  but  can  not  be  depended  upon. 

"  Is  the  Louisiana  a  good  resistant  vine?"  This 
is  answered  in  the  negative,  to  my  great  surprise. 
As  I  introduced  the  Louisiana  here  in  1882,  and  con- 
trolled the  whole  stock  of  it,  so  to  say,  until  1895,  I 
ought  to  know  something  about  its  resistance.  I 
cultivated  it  in  a  small  way  on  the  Simonton  Ranch; 
and  as  it  was  a  splendid  grower  and  a  very  fair 
bearer  of  high  quality  fruit,  making  a  fine  wine,  I 
grafted  100  strong  Charbonneau  with  it  rather  deep 
in  Chiles  valley,  my  object  being  that  the  grafts 
should  take  root,  and  thus  become  resistant.  They 
made  an  enormous  growth,  produced  satisfactory 
crops  with  long  pruning,  and  are  healthy  yet.  As  it 
roots  more  easily  from  cuttings  than  Lenoir,  we 
planted  it  in  the  new  vineyards  ten  years  ago,  and 
found  it  equally  resistant  with  Lenoir  and  Herbe- 
mont.  The  Vinifera  varieties  surrounding  the  origi- 
nal grafts  succumbed  to  the  insect  several  years 
ago.  So  I  think  this  a  proof  of  its  resistance,  and 
fail  to  see  how  any  one,  with  only  the  experience  of  a 
few  years,  since  I  began  to  distribute  it,  can  bring 
satisfactory  proof  of  its  non-resistance. 

Wine  Grapes  for  a  Late  Region. — Location 
makes  a  great  difference,  of  course.  Ours  is  rather 
a  late  region  in  Chiles  valley,  and  we  find  Semillon 
and  White  Pinot  or  Chablis,  for  white  wine,  and 
Petit  Sirah  or  Serine  and  Carignan,  for  red,  as  early 
as  any,  splendid  bearers  of  perfect  fruit  and  making 
excellent  wine.  I  believe  they  would  ripen  anywhere 
and  give  satisfaction.  George  Husmann. 

Napa,  Cal.   

Early  Grapes  for  Wine. 

To  the  Editor: — Noticing  an  inquiry  in  regard  to 
early  wine  grapes  for  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  I  beg 
to  submit  some  of  my  own  experience  in  this  part  of 
California. 

The  Semillon  ripens  early  and  has  been  considered 
the  best  white  grape  for  California.  It  does  well 
even  on  very  poor  soils.  Its  worst  fault  is  early 
starting  of  the  young  growth  in  spring,  which  makes 
it  unreliable  in  frosty  locations. 

The  Franken  Riesling  is  also  an  early  grape  and  a 
heavy  bearer  even  in  frosty  locations,  but  the  wine  is 
of  rather  poor  quality.  There  are  two  other  early 
white  grapes  which  equal  these  two  in  bearing  and 
make  a 'superior  wine — the  Red  Veltliner,  also  called 
Large  Traminer,  and  Pinot  Blanc  Chardonay,  also 
called  Chablis.  These  two  grapes,  especially  the 
first,  have  given  the  best  satisfaction  of  any  white 
grape  in  my  immediate  neighborhood. 

The  Chauche  Gris  is  also  a  good  grape  for  poor 
soils  and  high  altitudes.  The  Sauvignon  Vert  is  a 
very  heavy  bearer  and  a  good  grape  for  frosty  loca- 
tions, but  the  quality  of  its  wine  is  rather  low. 

Red  Grapes. — It  is  more  difficult  to  find  red 
grapes  which  ripen  early  and  are  remunerative.  The 
Carignan  and  Mondeuse  are  generally  considered  the 
two  best  red  grapes  for  the  Santa  Clara  valley  and 


other  parts  of  California,  but  the  first  named  is  easily 
attacked  by  mildew  in  low,  moist  places.  In  the 
higher  altitudes,  on  dry  but  deep  soils,  it  does  well, 
but  it  ripens  late. 

The  Mondeuse  ripens  a  little  earlier,  but  not  early 
enough  to  escape  the  heavy  fall  rains.  I  consider  it 
one  of  the  best  grapes  to  plant  on  the  deeper  soils; 
on  shallow  soil  it  has  proven  a  poor  bearer.  Another 
grape  which  has  given  good  satisfaction  on  the  richer 
lands  is  Petit  Bouschet — a  very  heavy  bearer,  ma- 
turing its  fruit  quite  early.  The  Mataro  and  Char- 
bono  are  good  grapes  for  poor  soils  and  warm  ex- 
posures; on  rich  soil  they  ripen  too  late  and  their 
wine  is  of  poor  quality.  As  best  red  grapes  for 
these  mountains,  I  consider  the  Tannat,  Valdepenas 
and  Petite  Sirah.  These  ripen  earlier  than  any  of 
the  red  grapes  named  above,  and  are  beginning  to 
get  noted  for  the  superior  quality  of  their  wine  and 
high  productiveness  if  pruned  long.  They  are  fair 
producers  even  by  short  pruning. 

Local  Conditions. — Soils  and  atmospheric  condi- 
tions are  so  varied  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  and 
have  such  a  varied  influence  not  only  on  the  quality 
of  the  wine  but  also  on  the  productiveness  of  the 
grape,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  single  grape  which 
would  be  a  success  everywhere.  The  intelligent  wine 
grower  will  not  be  content  with  varieties  that  are 
pronounced  best  by  some  of  his  neighbors  who  live 
three,  four  or  more  miles  from  his  place  in  a  different 
altitude  and  have  their  vineyard  on  a  different  soil. 
For  instance,  on  my  own  place  of  about  1500  feet  alti- 
tude, the  Carignane  and  Chauche  Gris  are  failures, 
but  the  Semillon  bears  well,  while  only  about  two 
miles  east  of  me  in  an  altitude  of  about  2000  feet,  and 
a  poorer  soil,  the  Carignane  and  Chauche  Gris  bear 
well  and  the  Semillon  is  a  failure  on  account  of  late 
spring  frosts. 

How  to  Proceed. — The  safest  plan  to  follow  for 
anybody  setting  out  a  young  vineyard  is  to  study  the 
habits  and  peculiarities  of  different  grape  varieties 
thoroughly  before  he  makes  his  selection  and  have  one 
or  two  more  varieties  than  would  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary. In  this  way  he  will  avoid  the  worst  mistakes 
and  will  ascertain  in  the  shortest  possible  time  what 
varieties  do  best  on  his  land,  which  will  be  of  value  to 
him  for  future  plantings.  H.  Hoops. 

Wrights,  Cal. 
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Timely  Hints. 

To  the  Editor  : — The  season  for  raising  chickens 
is  again  at  hand,  and  the  next  three  or  four  months 
will  be  busy  ones  with  poul  trymen.  The  majority  of 
persons  engaged  in  this  pursuit  are  anxious  to  make 
their  annual  hatches  from  March  to  May,  though  suc- 
cess attends  earlier  hatches. 

If  due  care  is  taken,  there  is  no  reason  why  chicks 
may  not  make  their  appearance,  as  early  as  Decem- 
ber— they  should  not  be  hatched  later  than  May. 
The  young  chicks  need  constant  care,  and  yet  that 
only  includes  dry,  warm  quarters,  proper  food  and 
efforts  to  subdue  lice.  These  matters  attended  to, 
the  chicks  will  thrive  and  the  owner  will  have  early 
broilers  and  layers. 

The  First  Few  Days. — Much  depends  upon  the 
care  of  chickens  during  the  first  few  days  of  their 
lives.  But,  from  start  to  finish,  there  are  countless 
details  to  observe,  and,  to  be  successful,  one  needs 
knowledge,  patience  and  a  love  for  the  work.  If  the 
chick  has  good  parentage,  it  should  live  and  thrive. 
Things  to  guard  against  in  the  first  days  are  damp- 
ness, moist  food  and  chilling  winds.  If  chicks  are 
kept  upon  the  damp  ground  they  will  not  do  well ; 
there  will,  of  necessity,  be  weakness  and  a  condition 
of  the  system  favorable  for  various  diseases.  There 
is  a  great  loss  annually  of  young  chicks  from  this  one 
cause.  Therefore,  one  cannot  be  too  careful.  Al- 
ways have  wooden  floors  to  the  coops  or  the  brooder, 
and  see  that  they  are  well  cleaned  each  day. 

Ills  of  Young  Chicks. — Last  year  the  writer  had 
many  young  chicks  whose  eyes  would  close  tight,  as  if 
sealed.  They  would  stagger  about  a  few  days,  and 
then  die,  starved  to  death.  The  same  trouble  was 
noted  in  many  places  in  the  East.  It  was  not  an  un- 
common complaint.  Anointing  the  eyes  with  sweet 
oil  was  recommended,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  was  not  very 
beneficial.  I  am  now  of  the  opinion  that  this  was  due, 
in  great  measure,  at  least,  to  damp  earth  floors. 
With  wooden  floors  this  season  I  have  not  seen  one 
chick  thus  afflicted. 

Then  there  is  the  abhored  "  pasting  up  behind  "  in 
young  chicks  that  poultrymen  so  dislike  to  see.  In- 
quiries as  to  cause  and  cure  are  frequent.  Every 
person  in  the  business  will  have  to  watch  for  this  and 
guard  against  it.  Prevention  here  is  a  thousand 
times  better  than  trying  to  cure.  Avoid  all  sloppy 
food,  or  even  moist  food. 

Feeding  Chicks. — Probably  there  is  no  better  ra- 
tion for  the  young  chick  for  the  first  three  or  four 
weeks  than  bread  crumbs,  rolled  oats  and  millet  seed. 
So  we  give  weak  tea  as  a  drink,  but  I  have  found  a 
very  little  Venetian  red — a  product  of  iron — in  the 
water  to  be  very  beneficial.    This  is  highly  rpcom- 


mended  by  many  Eastern  growers,  and  its  efti< 
has  been  found  by  the  writer. 

As  to  feeding  after  the  first  three  or  four  weeks, 
the  rule,  as  laid  down  by  many  practical,  experienced 
men  is  "little  and  often,"  as,  indeed,  during  the  first 
weeks  of  the  birds'  existence.  It  may  seem  heresy  to 
some,  but  I  think  it  a  good  plan  to  keep  always  be- 
fore the  chick — at  least,  after  the  first  month — a 
shallow  dish  filled  with  coarse-ground  cornmeal  and  a 
good  quality  of  meat  meal  in  a  perfectly  dry  state. 
Feed  occasionally,  in  addition,  cracked  wheat,  millet 
seed  or  similar  grains;  then,  as  the  chicks  get  larger, 
lay  cracked  corn  before  them — and  they  will  grow  and 
grow. 

Vermin. — Then  there  are  the  lice  to  fight.  The 
youngster  only  a  day  or  two  old  may  have  head-lice, 
which  will  sap  his  vitality,  or  lice  on  the  body.  Put  a 
drop  of  sweet  oil  on  the  head  and  rub  it  in  well. 
Sprinkle  some  fine  insect  powder  on  the  body  and  see 
that  it  is  well  under  the  feathers.  Observe  all  these 
details  and  the  chick  will  thrive.  Careless  treatment 
brings  a  large  percentage  of  young  chicks  to  untimely 
death. 

Meat  Meal. — Just  a  word  in  favor  of  meat  meal 
for  fowls  of  all  ages.  It  is  a  necessity  for  the  great- 
est success,  if  one  cannot  get  fresh  meat  or  fresh 
ground  bone  ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  question  if  it  does  not 
equal  the  bone,  at  much  less  expense  and  a  vast  deal 
of  labor.  Fowls  need  animal  food  in  some  shape,  and 
it  will  pay  anyone  to  purchase  it. 

Feeding  for  Eggs. — As  for  feeding  for  eggs,  many 
have  had  the  best  success,  after  experiments  with- 
out number,  with  Sampson's  method.  Once  tried, 
one  does  not  care  to  go  back  to  the  old  stereotyped 
plan  so  many  persons  have  pursued  for  years  and 
years.  To  pi-oduce  the  greatest  number  of  eggs  is 
what  most  poultry  raisers  are  trying  to  accomplish, 
and  the  best  results  along  this  line,  as  in  many  others, 
come  by  repeated  experiment.  To  profit  the  most 
by  the  experience  of  others  one  needs  to  keep  posted 
by  reading  up-to-date  poultry  literature.  But  he 
must  have  judgment  and  common  sense. 

Napa.  A  Warren  Robinson. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  by  Dr.  Creely. 

malignant  swellings. 
To  the  Editor: — I  have  two  horses  which  have 
swellings  on  their  right  hind  limbs  near  the  ankle 
joint.  The  swellings  enlarge  until  they  extend  the 
full  length  of  their  limb,  when  they  break  and  dis- 
charge for  perhaps  a  week,  after  which  the  swellings 
subside,  the  place  heals  and  again  the  poisonous  se- 
cretion collects  and  causes  another  eruption  and  con- 
sequent discharge.  These  occur  at  intervals  of 
about  a  month  apart.  The  animals  do  not  go  lame 
at  any  time,  nor  do  they  lose  their  usual  good  appe- 
tite, and  apparently  retain  their  flesh.  Would  you 
kindly  suggest  a  remedy  ? — A.  B.  Holdridge,  Dixon 

This  is  a  malignant  lymphatic  disease  which  needs  a 
veterinarian's  skill — I  would  suspect  farcy. 

SKIN  DISEASE  OF  THE  COW. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  inquire  through  the 
columns  of  your  paper  the  following:  I  have  a  grade 
Holstein  cow  which  has  something  like  the  mange, 
similar  to  that  which  is  often  seen  on  white  hogs. 
The  hair  comes  out  and  the  skin  is  rough,  I  presume 
from  rubbing.  It  only  affects  the  white  spots  on  her; 
the  dark  is  perfectly  healthy;  it  is  of  a  dry  nature 
and  scaly.  She  is  in  fine  condition  and  will  soon 
calve.  Will  some  one  kindly  inform  me  what  to  do 
for  her  ? — J.  McKindley,  Cosumne. 

Use  the  mixture  prescribed  last  week,  viz:  Creoline,  1 
oz.;  oil  of  cade,  4  oz.;  eucalyptus,  \  oz.;  olive  oil,  8  oz. ; 
coal  oil,  1  oz. 

Mix  well  and  apply  once  daily. 


Director  Merriam  of  the  Census  Office  at  Wash- 
ington is  trying  to  develop  the  agricultural  features 
of  the  census  and  has  invited  statements  from  farm- 
ers of  last  year's  work.  The  first  and  one  of  the  best 
of  these  statements  came  from  a  woman  who  operates 
a  farm  in  Pennsylvania  on  her  own  account.  The 
paper  shows  not  only  the  acreage,  quantity  and  value 
of  each  crop,  but  contains  also  a  good  inventory  of  live 
stock  and  a  detailed  statement  of  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  miscellaneous  articles  produced.  If 
every  farmer  would  imitate  this  woman  the  agri- 
cultural report  of  the  twelfth  census  would  be  a 
marvel  of  completeness  and  accuracy,  and  would 
also  show  the  entire  productive  strength  of  the  United 
States  in  food  products. 


Canadian  silver  coins  in  Spokane  and  Sound  cities 
pass  at  their  par  value,  as  does  the  American  silver  on 
the  Canadian  side  of  the  boundary.  Oregon  and 
California  banks  discount  Canadian  bills  1%  or  2%; 
a  greater  discount  is  made  on  silver,  a  Canadian 
quarter  passing  for  20  cents,  a  discount  of  20%. 
Anywhere  along  the  boundary  line  the  silver  coins  of 
both  countries  pass  on  an  equal  footing,  for  there  is 
very  little  difference  in  their  value,  and  people  keep 
crossing  back  and  forth  across  the  boundary. 
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ALAMEDA. 
Fruit  Growers'  Meeting.— Oakland 
Enquirer,  Jan.  20:  An  organization,  to 
be  known  as  the  Eden  Township  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  is  to  be  formed. 
The  proposed  organization  is  an  out- 
growth of  suggestions  offered  at  the  con- 
vention in  San  Jose.  An  effort  will  be 
made  to  agree  upon  a  uniform  rate  at 
which  to  sell  fruits.  The  committee  in 
charge  of  the  meeting  consists  of  H.  W. 
Mock,  M.  C.  Potersen  and  I.  C.  Parsons. 

FRESNO. 

Very  Little  Snow.— Sanger  Herald: 
At  present  there  is  no  snow  at  either  Mill- 
wood or  Converse  basin,  which  is  unusual 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  snowfall  in 
the  mountains  during  November  and  De- 
cember generally  packs  solid  and  affords  a 
good  water  supply  for  irrigation  during 
the  summer,  but  that  which  falls  later 
melts  away  immediately,  swelling  the 
streams  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
water  is  not  needed  on  the  plains. 

Large  Payment  for  Raisins. — 
Fresno  Republican,  Jan.  25:  The  directors 
of  the  California  Raisin  Growers'  Associa- 
tion held  an  important  meeting  last  even- 
ing, with  M.  Theo  Kearney  presiding. 
The  most  important  matter  discussed  was 
the  settlement  with  tho  packers,  which 
has  been  nearly  closed.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  Association  has  on  hand  about 
8300,000,  which  it  was  decided  to  pay  out 
to  the  growers  at  once.  When  the  settle- 
ment is  completed  there  will  be  about 
$350,000  to  be  paid  out. 

HUMBOLDT. 
Produce  Exports. — Eureka  Stand- 
ard: In  all  of  tho  principal  products,  ex- 
cept potatoes,  exports  of  agricultural 
products  for  1899  were  above  any  year  on 
record,  both  in  amount  and  value,  the 
total  value  of  produce  being  $2,108,000. 
The  value  of  butter  alone  was  $1,027,908, 
the  entire  dairy  products  being  valued  at 
$1,103,000.  Livestock  came  next  with 
a  value  of  $350,000,  while  exports  of  wool 
were  valued  at  $210,748  more,  the  exports 
of  all  three  items  having  been  the  heaviest 
for  any  year  on  record.  Apples  footed  up 
heavier  than  ever  before  and  increased  the 
values  of  exports  $26,711.  Butter  exports 
increased  from  3,914,1(50  pounds  in  1898  to 
4,568,480  in  1899;  condensed  milk  and 
cream  from  4703  cases  to  10,898;  wool  from 
422,000  pounds  to  1,186,212;  eggs  from  32 
cases  to  284.  In  livestock  exports  of  beef 
cattle  increased  from  3613  to  5624;  sheep 
1386  to  4769;  hogs  from  2464  to  5138,  and 
calves  from  489  to  1815.  There  were 
shipped  in  189S  34,822  boxes  apples  and  in 
1899  41,094. 

KERN. 

Cattle  Received.— Bakersfiold  Echo, 
Jan.  25:  The  Kern  County  Land  Com- 
pany has  received  two  trains  of  twenty- 
three  carloads  of  range  cattle  from 
Deming,  New  Mexico.  Both  were  un- 
loaded at  Shafter. 

KINGS. 

Irrigrtion  District  Finances.— 
Hanford  Sentinel,  Jan.  25:  Tho  total 
amount  received  by  the  Alta  district  from 
all  sources  was  $34,029.08.  Thero  was  in 
the  treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
$11,024.92,  and  in  the  treasury  to  date, 
January  2,  1900,  $16,373.  Paid  out  during 
the  year  for  all  purposes,  $28,680.87.  Lit- 
igation expenses  wore  $2292.45,  and  at- 
torney fees  for  the  year  were  $1900,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $4825.45;  sundries,  not 
itemized,  $985;  directors'  salaries,  $603.65; 
officers' salaries,  $1439;  printing,  $582.10. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Officers  Elected.— Azusa  Pomo- 
tropic,  Jan.  25:  At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Contract  Water  Company  the  fol- 
lowing were  elected  directors  for  the  year: 
J.  P.  Gordon,  W.  C.  Wilson.  J.  H.  Hom- 
mell,  S.  S.  Scoffleld  and  H.  S.  Rogers. 
The  Board  elected  Gordon  president,  Wil- 
son vice-president,  Hommell  treasurer, 
and  Rogers  secretary. 

ORANGE. 
Figures  on  the  Celery  Crop.— 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


1  Sife  Speedy  and  Positive  Can 

oTi!&JS*^c."n'1Pe,,t  BLISTER  ever  need.  Takes 
die  place  of  all  llnimenu  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horsea 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   fmpuSibu"  %?„duh  Icar  o, -JemM. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  Si. so  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drucKists,  or 
JSnt.bT  eIPre88'  charire.  paid,  with  full  directions 
ror  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
Tug  LAWRENCB-WLLLIAM8  Co..  Clevelaud  Q. 


Santa  Ana  Blade,  Jan.  19:  The  peat- 
land  just  now  is  aboutl  the  busiest  spot  on 
tho  map  of  Orango  county,  for  the  crop 
that  has  made  that  section  famous  is  being 
harvested  and  sent  out  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  to  fifteen  cars  a  day.  The  rough 
estimate  of  the  yield  of  celery  was  1000 
cars  at  the  close  of  setting  time,  but  the 
exact  figures  will  fail  to  foot  up  more  than 
900  cars,  and  that  quantity  is  a  little  more 
than  half  shipped.  But  900  cars  means  a 
goodly  sum  of  money  to  realize  from  such 
a  comparatively  small  area  of  ground,  and 
to  the  farmer  unaccustomed  to  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  peat  soil  the  net  returns 
will  probably  be  accepted  in  a  spirit  of 
doubt.  But,  at  the  risk  of  being  credited 
with  prevarication,  some  figures  will  bo 
given  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  importance 
of  this  industry  that  has  sprung  into  ex- 
istence within  the  past  few  years.  The 
celery  is  packod  in  crates  after  boing  cut 
and  sorted,  each  crate  holding  about  8A 
dozen  bunches,  and  from  150  to  160  of 
these  crates  fill  a  car.  The  price  received 
on  the  car  is  about  an  average  of  15^  cents 
a  dozen  bunches,  so  that  a  car  of  celery  is 
worth  to  the  grower  $210.80,  and  900  cars 
at  that  rate  amounts  to  $189,720;  and  as 
there  is  said  to  be  1200  acres  of  this  vege- 
table cultivated  this  season  in  the  section 
under  consideration,  the  return  per  acre 
is  a  shade  more  than  $158.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  here  has  figured  in  the  past 
that  t  he  tuliil  returns  from  the  celery  crop 
would  foot  up  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars,  and,  taking  into  consideration  the 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  transportation 
paid  out  by  tho  railway  companies  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  sum  will  not  fall  far  short  of 
that  amount. 

PLACER. 

Fruit  Growers'  Meeting.  —  New- 
castle News,  Jan.  24:  The  first  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  As- 
sociation of  Placer  County  will  bo  held  in 
Newcastle  on  February  5th  at  10  A.  M. 

RIVERSIDE. 

Navels  Earlier  than  Usual.  — 
Riverside  Press,  Jan.  20:  In  every  dis- 
trict the  Navels  have  matured  rapidly  and 
are  now  fully  ripe,  and  the  opinion  isgain- 
ing  ground  that  the  Navels  generally  will 
have  to  be  moved  earlier  than  last  year. 
This  also  is  the  case  with  Mediterranean 
Sweets,  which  are  forcing  themselves 
upon  the  attention  of  tho  shippers  prac- 
tically three  weeks  in  advance  of  any  re- 
cent season.  From  all  these  conditions  we 
would  hold  that  heavy  shipments  of  fruit 
during  the  next  six  weeks  will  be  neces- 
sary, all  of  which  should  move  very  freely 
and  at  average  prices  about  as  obtaining 
now,  with  no  real  danger  of  decline  unless 
the  markets  become  congested  on  account 
of  blizzards. 

SACRAMENTO. 

Sugar  Beet  Factory.— Sacramento, 
Jan.  22:  There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to 
establish  a  $(100,000  beet  sugar  factory  in 
Sacramento,  and  within  a  few  days  a 
proposition  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
farmers  looking  to  the  guarantee  of  a  suf- 
ficient acreage  of  sugar  beets  to  render 
the  venture  a  success.  Fred  J.  Keisel  of 
Ogden,  Utah,  who  is  largely  interested  in 
the  beet  sugar  industry  in  Utah,  is  at  the 
head  of  the  now  enterprise.  Two-thirds 
of  the  capital  stock  has  been  subscribed  by 
Keisel  and  his  Ogden  associates,  and  the 
remaining  third  is  taken  by  local  capital- 
ists, principally  stockholders  of  tho  Cali- 
fornia State  Bank,  of  which  Koisel's  son  is 
assistant  cashier. 

SAN  BENITO. 

Sugar  Beet  Rkoduction.— Hollister 
Advance,  Jan.  2<5:  The  San  Juan  valley 
furnished  23,000  tons  of  sugar  beets  to  the 
Sprockels  factory  during  the  past  season. 

Will  Mow  Before  Plowing.— Hol- 
listor  llee,  Jan.  24:  Since  our  last  writing 
the  weather  has  been  very  favorable  for 
farming  and  most  of  the  farmers  are 
nearly  through,  but  in  Watsonville  they 
are  just  beginning.  The  vegetation  is  so 
far  advanced  that  it  will  retard  the  or- 
chard work.  Some  contemplate  running 
a  mower  through  before  plowing. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Long  Keeping  Apple.  —  Badlands 
Citrograph,  Jan.  20:  Harmon  Weaver,  of 
Kast.  Highlands,  brought  from  Illinois 
apples  of  a  new  variety  known  as  the 
Missing  Link — so  called  on  account  of 
their  keeping  quality.  They  are  lightly 
striped,  greenish  yellow  and  oblong  in 
form.  One  of  the  apples  was  picked  from 
the  tree  in  tho  fall  of  1898.  It  is  only 
slightly  shriveled  and,  aftor  a  lapse  of 
fifteen  months,  appears  almost  as  fresh  as 
its  mate  of  the  edition  of  1899. 


SAN  DIEG' ). 
Experience  with  Potatoes. 


-San 


Diego  Union,  Jan.  25:  T.  Walker,  Na- 
tional, planted  nine  sacks  of  Burbank 
potatoes  and  three  sacks  of  Early  Wiscon- 
sins,  and  dug  three  times  as  many  from 
the  latter  as  from  the  Burbanks.  Early 


The 
Best 
Fence 


is  the  only  fence  you  can  afford  to  put  on  your  farms, 
plantations  or  ranches.  Anything  less  than  the  best 
means  continued  trouble  for  you. 

The  Ellwood  Steel  Fences 

are  made  of  spring  steel  especially  drawn  for  this  fence. 
Galvanizing  and  weaving  are  perfect,  insuring  longest  life 
to  the  fence.  Costs  no  more  than  makeshifts.  Sold  by 
our  agents  in  every  town.  If  you  fail  to  find  an  agent 
in  your  town  write  to  the  manufacturers. 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Co., 

CHICACO,  NEW  YORK.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Wisconsin  seed  is  scarce.  Plant  only 
those  that  are  ready  to  sprout.  One  eye 
of  a  large  potato  is  sufficient  for  a  hill; 
if  the  potato  is  small,  plant  all  of  it. 
The  Flat  Peerless  is  a  good  potato.  In 
frostless  locations  plant  from  now  until 
.March.  Plant  in  loam,  loose  adobe  or 
sand;  keep  them  always  moist. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Vines  Replacing  Trees.— Stockton 
Mail.  Jan.  24:  Dr.  Bentley,  of  Wood- 
bridge,  says  that  in  some  localities  near 
Lodl  fruit  trees  are  being  taken  up  and 
vines  planted  in  their  stead.  The  troos 
arc  healthy  and  in  full  bearing,  but  the 
owners  say  that  wine  grapes  pay  better 
than  fruit.  The  Zinfandel,  particularly, 
gives  a  very  heavy  vintage  there. 

Sugar  Beet  Planting. — Mail,  Jan. 
25:  Next  month  tho  Crockett  Company 
will  put  In  about  1500  acres  of  sugar  boots 
in  San  Joaquin  county.  The  soil  condi- 
tions are  such  now  that  a  heavy  crop  is 
looked  for.  The  intention  is  to  plant 
about  1000  acres  to  sugar  beets  near  New 
Hope,  and  A.  J.  Larson,  of  Lodi,  who  is 
the  agent  of  the  company,  and  will  have 
charge  of  the  beet  fields,  will  put  in  160 
acres.  , 

HOLDING  WHEAT.— Stockton  Mail, 
Jan.  17:  Despite  the  steady  decline  In 
wheat,  farmers  are  not  offering  any  great 
volume  for  sale.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons for  this.  It  is  stated  on  good  author- 
ity that  there  is  not  less  than  $1,000,000 
loaned  on  wheat  stored  in  the  warehouses 
of  Stockton.  Last  summer  money  was 
offered  at  5  per  cent.  The  low  rate  of  in- 
terest and  the  belief  that  freight  rates 
would  decline  and  wheat  would  go  to 
higher  prices  caused  mere  wheat  than 
usual  to  be  stored.  Having  made  pro- 
vision to  carry  their  crop  for  a  time, 
farmers  are  not  compelled  to  sell,  and  as 
they  have  held  on  so  long  they  hope  that 
something  will  turn  up  to  give  wheat  an 
upward  tendency.  Farmers  of  this  sec- 
tion are  noted  for  their  persistence  in 
holding  wheat.  Other  people  raise  wheat 
to  sell,  and  the  shippers  usually  get  it  as 
soon  as  it  is  threshed.  In  this  region, 
however,  wheat  is  raised  to  be  stored. 
"This  is  the  location  of  the  largest  mill- 
ing plants  in  the  State, '"said  Captain  J. 
W.  Smith  this  morning,  "and  every 
farmer  imagines  that  his  wheat  is  first- 
class  milling.  Hence  he  is  determined  to 
sell  it  to  the  mills,  and  if  they  do  not  take 
it  when  he  hauls  it  to  town,  he  stores  it, 
in  the  firm  belief  that  they  will  be  anxious 
to  get  it  before  the  season  is  over.  Of 
course,  the  mills  cannot  use  all  the  wheat 
that  is  raised  in  this  vicinity,  but  every 
farmer  thinks  they  can  use  his,  and  that 
is  why  so  many  of  them  store.'' 

Horticultural  Commissioned' 
Report. — Mail,  Jan.  27:  The  report  of 
Fruit  Inspector  M.  R.  White  for  last 
month  showed  that  he  had  inspected  L536 
boxes  of  oranges,  2491  boxes  of  apples,  190 
boxes  of  lemons  and  20  boxes  of  limes. 
He  condemned  and  ordered  returned  to 
shippers  248  boxes  of  apples,  188  boxes  of 
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orangos  and  14  boxes  of  lemons.  He  also 
inspected  100  Bartlett  pear  trees,  10 
orange  trees,  10  Japanese  persimmon 
trees,  5  bundles  of  trees  and  5  bundles  of 
grape  cuttings,  all  of  which  were  found  to 
be  in  good  condition.  He  sent  out  to 
prominent  farmers  1000  circulars  giving 
the  text  of  the  law  governing  the  appoint- 
ment of  Horticultural  Commissioners  and 
Inspectors,  and  their  duties,  giving  notice 
that  the  provisions  of  the  law  would  be 
strictly  enforced  hereafter.  The  report 
of  Inspector  Ralls  showed  that  he  had  in- 
spected 193  boxes  of  apples,  2.'i8  boxes  of 
oranges,  7  boxes  of  lemons  and  3  boxes  of 
limes.  He  also  inspected  47  orchards,  all 
of  which  he  found  more  or  less  infested 
with  red  spider,  San  Jose  scale,  fungus 
growths,  or  other  pests. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 

Stockmen  Organize.— San  Luis 
Obispo  Tribune,  Jan.  26:  The  stockmen  of 
Cambria  have  organized  for  protection 
against  cattle  thieves.  Tho  following 
officers  were  elected:  Alex  Patterson, 
president:  R.  Dodson,  vice-president;  Gil- 
bert Van  Gordon,  treasurer;  R.  A.  Minor, 
secretary:  M.  F.  Taylor,  Alex  Patterson, 
R.  Dodson,  William  Phillips  and  Gill>ert 
Van  Gorden,  directors. 

Farming  Methods. — San  Luis  Obispo 
Tribune,  Jan.  17:  In  the  last  five  vears 
more  haR  been  lost  by  the  farmers  of  this 
valley  by  bad  methods  than  by  lack  of 
rain,  states  R.  M.  Shackelford.  If  farm- 
ing of  the  right  kind  were  done,  we  should 
no  longer  hear  of  the  Salinas  valley  as 
being  an  unsafe  place  to  farm,  but  it 
would  soon  become  known  as  a  safe  and 
profitable  country  for  the  farmer.  But  as 
long  as  farmers  try  to  farm  every  acre  in 
sight  and  hire  men  and  teams  to  do  tho 
work  and  only  summer-fallow  the  land 
they  have  not  been  able  to  seed  in  time  for 
a  crop,  we  shall  always  have  failures  and 
poor  crops.  I  have  been  a  close  observer 
of  the  methods  of  the  farmers  of  the 
Salinas  valley,  and  especially  have  I  ob- 
served those 'farmers  who  farmed  largely 
and  w  ho  did  not  summer-fallow.  Many  of 
these  started  in  several  years  ago  well 
lixed,  and  with  hardly  an  exception  they 
are  now  stranded,  and  many  have  not  only 
to  mortgage  their  crops,  but  their  teams 
and  implements  as  well  to  get  seed  and 
supplies  to  longer  farm. 


One  of  the  Finest  Catalogues 
Ever  Published. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  seed  catalogues  ever 
issued  from  any  house  in  the  United  States  is 
just  now  being  distributed  among  the  friends  and 
patrons  of  the  great  seed  house  of  the  Cox  Seed 
Company  of  411-413-415  Sansome  street  of  this  cltv. 
These  people  are  among  the  largest  growers  and 
handlers  of  the  best  seeds  and  plants  in  the  West, 
and  growers  on  the  ccast  are  giving  them  the 
preference  in  orders  over  the  Eastern  seedsmen. 
A  copy  of  the  new  catalogue  will  be  mailed  free  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  request,  addressed  to 
the  company's  headquarters  in  San  Francisco. 


IA/ANXED. 

A  single  young  man  who  is  a  com- 
petent budder  and  grafter  and 
understands  general  nursery 
work.    Give  references. 

Address.  C.  ROKDING,  Fancher  Creek 

Nursery,  Fresno,  Cat. 


February  3,  1900. 
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HORTICULTURE. 

Failure  of  Olive  Crop  in  Southern  Europe. 


In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  Jan. 
20  we  alluded  briefly  to  a  report  on 
this  subject  by  Consul  Skinner  of  Mar- 
seilles. His  full  report  just  received 
from  the  State  Department  at  Wash- 
ington is  of  much  local  interest: 

The  olive  crop  in  Italy,  France  and 
Spain  is  practically  a  failure.  As  com- 
pared with  an  average  crop,  it  will 
hardly  reach  30%  in  the  opinion  of  well- 
informed  judges.  In  some  sections,  the 
fruit  is  still  upon  the  trees,  but  enough 
is  known  to  warrant  the  expectation  of 
a  steady  rise  is  prices.  The  Italian 
olives  are  the  greatest  sufferers  from 
the  pest  to  which  existing  conditions 
are  due,  the  south  of  France  being  also 
affected,  and  Spain  in  some  localities. 
The  damage  has  been  wrought  by  a  fly 
known  as  Mosca  olearia,  which  deposits 
its  eggs  in  the  green  fruit.  A  grub  is 
hatched,  and  this  grub  destroys  the 
olive,  or  at  least  so  injures  it  that  the 
oil  is  very  inferior  in  quality,  and  is 
especially  bad  for  table  use. 

For  some  years,  edible  oils  have  been 
declining  in  price,  a  fair  average  for 
fifty  years  being  38  cents  per  kilogram 
of  2.2  pounds.  Last  year,  European 
oils  fell  to  19  and  23  cents  per  kilogram, 
and  Tunis  oils  went  to  even  15  cents. 
Prices  have  so  far  recovered  that  good 
oil  is  at  38  cents  and  Tunis  oil  at  28 
cents.  The  effect  of  the  shortage  upon 
prices  of  olive  oils  for  mechanical  pur- 
poses is  well  shown  by  the  contract 
prices  arranged  for  by  the  French 
navy.  The  oils  must  be  pure  and  pass 
severe  tests.  Last  year  the  contracts 
ran  from  $11.96  to  $12.54  per  100  kilo- 
grams  (220   pounds).     Contracts  for 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLNTEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  KVERV 
buiter  contest  at  State  Pairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds. 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  P.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

BULL8— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Pine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PBTKB  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House.  S.  P., (  al.  lm- 

porteis  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JKKSKVS,  HOLSTEtVS  &  DUKH4MS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  HogB, 
Poultry.  William  NUe«  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.CC  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Anlmais  for  sale 


POULTRY. 


TKACY  POULTRY  YARDS.  Tracy,  Cal.  Wm.  M. 
Langdon,  Prop.  Specialties:  B.  P.  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns.  Eggs  $1.50  per  13.  Pine  lot  o  Ply- 
mouth Rock  roosters  for  sale  reasonable.  Write 
for  prices. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM.  Eden  Vale. 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Buff  Cochins,  Barred  Ply- 
mou  h  Rocks.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  Black  Mluorcas. 

WOOD  &  CO.,  Danville,  Cal.  Vigorous,  thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn,  Brown  Leghorn.  Black  Mi- 
norca and  B.  Plymouth  Rock  cockerels  for  sale, 
singly  or  in  lots.   Price  $1.00  each. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  &  LEGHORNS.  Pure 
Eggs  cheap.   A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 

WILLI  AM  NILE8  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Poul- 
try, Belgian  Hares.   Imported  pedigreed  stock. 

WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlleg  & 
Co.,  Lob  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Angora  Goats  and 
Persian  Fat-tailed  Sheep.  Catalogue  free. 


similar  oils  were  let  a  day  or  two  ago 
at  $19.10  for  the  same  quality. 

In  Europe,  olive  oil  is  used  very  gen- 
erally for  the  purposes  for  which  lard 
oil  is  employed  in  America.  The  up- 
ward tendency  of  prices  is  encouraged 
by  a  shortage  in  the  cotton-seed  crop 
in  America  and  a  deficient  crop  of 
oleaginous  grains  in  Africa  and  India. 

I  understand  that  virtually  no  effort 
is  made  here  to  counteract  the  influ- 
ence of  the  olive  pest.  The  operations 
of  the  insect  are  regarded  as  a  dispen- 
sation of  Providence,  to  be  accepted  in 
meekness  of  spirit.  To  the  lay  mind,  it 
would  seem  that  the  fly  could  be  suc- 
cessfully fought  with  American  spray- 
ing machines,  provided  an  effective 
chemical  combination  could  be  found  to 
put  in  the  water.  These  flies  will  be  in 
evidence  for  some  years  to  come,  and 
appear  to  be  good  subjects  for  Ameri- 
can ingenuity  and  enterprise. 


For  several  different  breeds  of  Poultry,  including 
I     two  breeds  of  Turkeys,  and  Ptcan  Ducks, 

Address  SAM'L  M.  COPPIN,  Pleasant  Grove, 
Sutter  Co.,  Cal. 


nd  ft  good  denl  more  reliable.  Doesn't 

Teak  its  eggs  or  make  its  chicks  lousy. 
Doesn'tstay  off  the  nestand  allow  the  eggs 
to  chill  but  haU-beg  every  egg  that  can  be 
hatched.  THE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

is  absolutely  perfect  as  to  incubator  essentials — proper  applica- 
tion and  distribution  of  heat  and  moietitre*  regu- 
lation and  ventilation.  For  54to  324  tptrs.  WE  PA* 
FREIGHT  ANYWHERE  )"  theU.  S.  Handsome  catalog  free. 
Petaluma  Incubator  Co..  ISoa  19    Pctalunia,  Cal. 


THE  MOST  LIVE  CHICKS 

from  a  tray  full  of  eggs. 
That  is  what  the  1 

SURE  HATCH} 

INCUBATOR 


Most  talked  of  potato  on  earth  !  O 
Catalog  tellB— eo  also  about  Sal- 
zer's  .Earliest  Six  Weeks'  Potato. 
Largest  farm  and  vegetable  seed 
growersin  U.S.  Potatoes,  |1.20aud 
up  a  bbl.  Bend  this  notice  and  Sc. 

■Ump  for  Big  Catalog. 


1J0HNAJALZER5EED  (sLACROSSEwis 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Franrlsco,  Cal. 


DR.  LEA  VJTT'S 

Double  Poiver 
DEHORNING 
CLIPPER. — V  blade 


Leavltt  SMfq  Co,  Hammond, III.  U.S.A 


SF*R/*V    I3I_J/V\  !>•-,. 

Nozzli'H  for  Tree  Spraying  and  Whitewashing. 
Disinfectants  for  Chicken  Houses,  Barns,  9'&bl<  8, 
Dairies,  etc.  Wainwright's  Nozzles  and  Pumps  are 
the  Best  and  Cheapest.  Catalogue*  sent.  Agei  Is 
wanted.  Wm.Wulnwright.  Mfr..  IW.Uackson  St  ,  S  F. 


Ib  designed  toproduce,  and  It 
does  it  with  great  regularity. 
Hundred-t  in  me.  Automatic 
th'ough  >ut.  Let  us  quote 
you  a  price  laid  down  at  your  _ 

stat  on.     Our  catalogue  [a  chock  full  of  practical  Poultry  W 
information.    It  is  fr-e— Mot  sold. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Clay  Center,  Nebr. 

♦    FANCY       POULTRY.  4 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  brt  edi  qg 
yards.  Why  not  Improve  yi  ur 
stock.  Man'f  s  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators.Wire  Netting.  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Best  f> 
the.Uhenveat.  Pacific  Tncfb  atop 
Co..  1317Castro  St..  Oakland,  Cal. 


THE  HALSTED  INCUBATOR  CO 

1312  MYRTLE   ST.,   OAKI  AND,  CAL. 
lOO-Egff,  *1<>;  ISO-Egsr,  SS24;  3«0-Egg,  !$45. 
Brooders.  Thermometers,  Fluid,  etc. 
Send  for  Cihcular. 


310  First  Premiums 

Awarded  to  the  PRAIRIE  STATE 
INI'DBATOR.  Guamnteedto  operate 
in  any  climate.   Send  for  catalogue. 
PKAJBIE  STATE  INCUBiTOH  CO.  Homer  t'ltj.Fa. 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1  900,  two  colors,  160  cages 
110  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incubutors,  Brooders, 
Poultry  Houses,  etc.  How  to  ritise  Chickens  suc- 
cessfully, their  care,  diseases  an«l  remedies.  Dia- 
grams with  full  descriptions  of  Poultry  houses. 
All  about  tncuhntor«,Brnodern  and  thoroughbred 
Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  onlv  15  cents. 
C.  C.  SHOEjIAKEK,  Box  v<s,  FKEEPORT.  ILL. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FAI 

Six  Mtles  N.  W.  from  PETALUMA.  on  the 
Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A   MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.   Both  S«xe<  for  8ale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO  ,  CAL. 


FRANK    f\ .  /WEGHATtT. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep,  with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


THF  §  /ICC  flr  AMI  FYF  -terrible  calamity.  The  tip  of  a  horn 
%*r  #WV  &  ft  often  does  it  in  tying  up  cattle.  Cut  off 

humanely*'  with  the 

Keystone  DEHORNING  Knife 

sides,  nocrush- 

ing  or  tearing.  IHgheat  Award  World'-  Fnlr.   FULLY  GCARANTKED.  Write 
at  once  tor  descriptive  circulars,  prices,  etc.  A.  C.  BROSIUS,  COCHRAN  VILLE,  PENN. 


Blood  Will  Always  Tell. 

The  Lynwood  Herd  of  Swine  have  again  been 
awarded  the  majority  of  premiums  at  the  State  Fair, 
although  the  competition  was  the  greatest  ever  known 
and  the  exhibit  much  the  largest.  When  you  want 
something  real  choice  that  you  can  depend  upon  write 
JAS.  R.  UOAL,  Mgr.,  126  W.  25th  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder. 

Shipping;  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
ROSA   SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 


JOHN  SPARKS.  Pri 
f?CN0.  NEVADA 


JQCKifeuLLS 


JOHN  SPARKS,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  REGISTERED    HEREFORD   CATTLE   and   THOROUGHBRED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP, 
Registered  Hereford  Bulls  and  Young  Stock  lor  Sale.    Address :  RENO,  NEVADA. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

The  Seven  Ages  of  Man. 


All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all    the  men  and   women  merely 
players; 

They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances, 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.    At  first  the 
Infant, 

Mewling  and  puking  in  his  nurse's  arms, 
And  then  the  whining  Schoolboy,  with  his 
satchel. 

And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like 
snail 

Unwillingly  to  school.     And  then  the 
Lover, 

Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress"  eyebrow.    Then  the 
Soldier, 

Full  of  strange  oaths  and  bearded  like  the 
pard, 

Jealous  in  honor,  sudden  and  quick  in 

quarrel, 
Seeking  tho  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.    And  then 

the  Justice, 
In  fair,  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lined, 
With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
Pull  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances. 
And  so  he  plays  his  part.    The  sixth  age 

shifts 

Into  the  lean  and  slippered  Pantaloon, 
With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on 
side, 

His  youthful  hose  well  saved,  a  world  too 
wide 

For  his  shrunk  shank;  and  his  big,  manly 
voice, 

Turning  again   toward   childish  treble, 
pipes 

And  whistles  in  his  sound.    Last  scene  of 
all, 

That  ends  this  strange,  eventful  history, 
Is  Second  Childishness;  and  mere  oblivion, 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans 
everything. 

— Shakespeare. 


A  Honeymoon  With  Three  Bears. 

Uncle  Jimmy  Spencer,  an  old  hunter 
of  Powell  mountain,  has  had  over  eighty 
years'  experience  as  a  hunter  and  trap- 
per in  the  forests  and  along  the  streams 
of  the  Allegheny  mountains  in  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia,  and  is  to-day  as 
straight  as  an  arrow  and  as  hardy  as 
one  of  the  mighty  oaks  under  whose 
branches  he  has  slain  hundreds  of  wild 
animals,  and  whose  leafy  umbrage  has 
sheltered  him  from  the  storms  of  winter 
and  heat  of  summer.  A  short  time  ago 
I  stopped  a  few  days  with  Uncle  Jimmy 
and,  as  heavy  rains  made  it  impossible 
to  travel,  I  passed  the  time  around  the 
pleasant  fire  of  an  old-fashioned  fire- 
place, listening  to  the  old  hunter's 
stories  of  his  experiences,  and  making 
mental  notes  of  many  of  the  most  in- 
teresting. One  story  which  he  told  of 
his  early  married  life  struck  me  as  par- 
ticularly unique  and  interesting,  and  I 
will  give  it  just  as  it  came  from  the  lips 
of  the  old  man  himself. 

"It  was  'way  back  in  the  early  '40s, 
when  these  woods  war  alive  with  the 
finest  game  in  the  world,  that  I  settled 
down  on  this  spot.  My  wife  and  I  had 
been  married  only  about  a  week,  and  we 
were  looking  around  for  a  suitable  spot 
on  which  to  build  our  future  home.  It 
is  true  that  I've  always  been  a  hunter, 


jyjACBETH'S  "pearl  top" 
and  "pearl  glass"  lamp- 
chimneys  are  carefully  made 
of  clear  tough  glass;  they  fit, 
and  sret  the  utmost  liq-ht  from 
the  lamp,  and  they  last  until 
some  accident  breaks  them. 

"  Pearl  top  "  and  "  pearl 
glass  "  are  trade-marks.  Look 
out  for  them  and  you  needn't 
be  an  expert. 

Our  Index "  describes  all  lairps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  man  ii  I'*R£E  JP  anY  one  wno  writes  for  it. 


4dfjress 


Macdf.th,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


but,  then,  I  always  had  a  hankering  for 
a  home — some  place  in  which  I  could  de- 
pend upon  comfortable  shelter  and  a 
resting  place  during  warm  weather, 
when  there  was  no  hunting  to  be  done, 
and  during  the  cold  blasts  of  our  moun- 
tain winters.  Well,  we  arrived  here, 
after  several  days'  search,  and  brought 
with  us  all  our  earthly  possessions, 
which  consisted  of  a  bed  and  bedstead, 
a  few  kitchen  utensils  and  three  or  four 
split  bottom  chairs.  There  wa'nt  a 
stove  within  thirty  miles,  and  for  that 
matter  there's  not  very  many  much 
nearer  now.  As  soon  as  we  got  here  I 
unhitched  the  horses  and  tied  them  up 
under  a  tree  and,  while  Nancy  was  get- 
ting dinner,  I  began  work  in  cutting 
down  trees  with  which  to  build  our  cabin. 
By  the  evening  of  the  second  day  I  had 
cut  enough  logs  to  make  a  small,  one- 
roomed  cabin  as  a  beginning.  The  next 
morning  I  started  out  on  a  hunt  for 
fresh  meat,  thinking  that  I  would  be 
able  to  get  a  deer  in  the  course  of  an 
hour;  but  somehow,  the  deer  seemed 
mighty  wild,  and  I  didn't  get  a  shot  for 
a  couple  of  hours  after  I  left  camp,  when 
I  knocked  over  a  fine  doe.  As  soon  as 
possible  I  was  on  my  way  back  with  the 
deer  swung  over  my  shoulders  and  along 
I  went  leisurely  until  I  got  within  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  of  camp,  when 
I  heard  somebody  screaming  and  yelling 
for  me.  I  listened  only  long  enough  to 
find  out  that  the  screaming  came  from 
the  camp,  when  I  dropped  the  doe  and 
broke  into  a  run,  and  it  didn't  take  me 
long  to  reach  camp,  I  tell  you,  and  what 
do  you  suppose  I  found  when  I  got 
there  ?  It  was  a  comical  sight;  and  if  I 
hadn't  been  afraid  that  something  seri- 
ous might  happen  I'd  a  had  to  lay  down 
and  laugh.  There  was  the  camp,  sure 
enough,  and  there  were  two  big  black 
bears  right  in  the  middle  of  it,  but 
where  the  dickens  was  Nancy  ?  The 
darned  bears  was  a  upsetting  every- 
thing and  pokin'  their  noses  into  every 
corner  of  the  sled.  One  of  'em  tossed 
up  a  bedquilt  and  it  fell  over  the  head 
of  the  other,  an'  then  there  was  a 
scramble  to  git  out.  Both  of  the  bears 
was  enjoyin'  their  fun.  Then  one  of 
them  knocked  a  basket  out  of  the  sled 
and,  as  it  went  rollin'  down  hill,  the 
other  ran  after  it  an'  hit  it  a  clip, 
knock  in'  the  basket  10  feet  into  the 
bush,  spatterin'  eggs  all  'round.  About 
this  time  I  saw  that  thar  was  some- 
thin'  up  in  the  tree  close  by  the  sled,  and 
that  somethin'  looked  to  me  very  much 
like  a  badly  skeered  woman.  I  didn't 
have  ter  look  a  second  time,  for  the  ob- 
ject give  a  scream  and  yelled:  '  Hurry 
up,  Jim,  there's  a  big  bear  climbin'  up 
the  tree.' 

"  Sure  enough,  just  then  I  saw  the  big 
black  head  of  a  termendous  bear  just 
risin'  'bove  the  limb  away  out  on  which 
Nancy  was  a  set  tin'  holdin'  on  an'  yellin' 
like  a  house  afire.  I  soon  got  a  bead  on 
the  bear's  head,  an'  shot  him  an'  down 
he  tumbled.  The  bear  wa'n't  killed,  but 
he  was  hurt  too  bad  to  get  away,  and 
I  turned  my  attention  to  the  others. 
There  wa'n't  no  breech  loaders  in  them 
days,  an'  I  had  to  reload  my  gun,  which 
it  didn't  take  me  long  do.  When  I 
had  rammed  home  the  bullet  and  pruned 
the  gun  I  took  aim  at  one  of  the  bears 
on  the  ground  and  lot  him  have  it,  but 
I  must  have  been  a  little  excited,  I 
guess,  for  I  only  shot  off  the  end  of  his 
nose.  The  bear  give  a  roar  of  rage  an' 
pain  an'  come  gallopin'  right  at  me,  an' 
I  didn't  have  time  to  reload  or  git  out 
of  the  way,  an'  as  the  bear  got  on  his 
hind  feet  in  front  of  me  I  took  him  a 
whack  on  the  head  an'  knocked  him 
down  on  all  fours,  but  he  was  up  quick 
as  litnin'  an'  at  me  again.  I  give  him 
a  ripper  over  the  eyes  an'  he  struck 
me  a  belt  on  the  side  which  nearly 
knocked  the  wind  out  of  me.  Just  then 
old  Ca>sar,  my  dog,  who  had  been  out 
huntin'  on  his  own  hook,  come  runnin' 
through  the  brush  an'  with  a  yell  caught 
the  bear  by  a  hind  leg.  Old  Caesar, 
mebby,  saved  me  from  gittin'  wiped  out, 
for  it  give  me  a  minit's  time— just 
enough  to  throw  in  a  charge  of  powder 
an'  drop  in  a  wet  bullet,  without  wad- 
din'.  I  thi-owed  open  the  pan  an'  drop- 
ped in  a  few  grains  of  power  an' 
brought  the  gun  to  my  face  just  as  the 
third  bear  come  up  to  his  comrade's 
assistance.  One  good  shot  behind  the 
foreleg  an'  he  was  my  meat.  By  this 
time^  the  bear,  Csesar    tackled  had 


knocked  the  old  dog  10  feet  away  an' 
was  comin'  again.  We  had  skirmished, 
fust  an'  last,  over  considerable  groun' 
an'  when  the  bear  come  up  I  found  my- 
self in  front  of  the  fire  Nancy  had  built 
before  the  bears  chased  her  up  the  tree. 
In  less'n  a  second  I  had  a  firebrand  in 
my  hand,  an'  when  the  bear  got  up  I 
just  jammed  that  hot  brush  into  his 
face.  Jerusalem,  jimminy !  how  that 
bear  did  growl  an'  sneeze  !  He'd  got  it 
hot.  an'  it  must  have  burnt  him  had,  for 
he  laid  down  an'  rolled  over  an'  over 
an'  yelled  an'  whined  while  ole  Cese 
chawed  him,  first  on  one  leg  an'  then  on 
the  t'other.  Of  course  I  didn't  wait  to 
see  how  it  would  wind  up  between  'em, 
but  began  to  load  my  gun  as  fast  as  I 
could.  Before  I  was  done,  howsomever, 
Nancy  jumped  down  out  of  the  tree  an' 
picked  up  the  ax,  an'  Great  Scott !  how 
that  woman  did  light  into  that  bear  ! 
She  hit  him  over  the  head  an'  then 
whacked  him  on  the  foreleg,  nearly  cut- 
tin'  it  off;  an'  then  she  hit  him  on  the 
neck,  an'  I  do  believe  if  I  hadn't  yelled 
to  her  to  stop  she'd  have  made  sausage 
meat  of  him  before  she'd  have  let  up. 
She  was  the  maddest  woman  I  ever  saw, 
an'  I  really  believe  if  I  had  joked  her 
then  'bout  bean'  so  badly  skeered  she'd 
have  given  me  a  lick  or  two,  wouldn't 
you,  mother?"  said  Uncle  Jimmy,  turn- 
ing toward  the  old  lady,  who  laughed 
and  replied: 

"Now,  father.  I  thought  you  prom- 
ised never  to  tell  that  story  again.'' 

"Well,  I  won't,"  said  the  old  man. 
•Well,  there  were  three  bears,  all  of 
'em  dead;  but  you  should  have  seen  the 
muss  things  were  in.  There  wa'n't  a 
bedquilt  in  the  lot  big  enough  to  cover 
old  Ca>sar,  an'  beside,  the  bears  had 
knocked  and  banged  most  everything 
else  into  smithereens.  We  had  to  make 
the  best  of  it,  though,  an'  so  we  went 
to  work  an'  skinned  an'  dressed  the 
bears  an'  the  doe,  which  I  had  brung 
in,  an'  hung  'em  up  in  the  trees.  We 
then  got  supper  an'  went  to  bed  in  the 
sled,  after  buildin'  up  a  big  fire.  In  a 
couple  of  days  after  the  rumpus  we  had 
finished  our  cabin  an  moved  in,  after 
which  Nancy  began  to  feel  safe,  but  it 
was  a  mighty  long  time  before  mother 
could  bear  to  hear  anything  said  about 
our  first  day  in  camp." — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

"  Afternoon  Tea." 

Our  English  cousins,  who  understand 
some  things  better  than  we  do,  never 
fail  to  have  their  cup  of  afternoon  tea, 
with  its  accompaniment  of  thin  bread 
and  butter,  or  plum  cake,  or  scones,  at 
five  o'clock.  This  is  an  every-day  func- 
tion, prepared  for  and  enjoyed  by  the 
family  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  shared 
with  friends  who  happen  in,  people 
knowing  that  five  o'clock  is  a  conveni- 
ent hour  for  finding  their  intimate  ac- 
quaintances at  home  and  at  leisure. 
Over  the  teacups  friends  may  enjoy  the 
lastest  gossip,  chat  about  a  play  or 
a  programme,  discuss  whatever  is  up- 
permost in  popular  regard,  and.  having 
touched  hands  in  the  game,  separate 
and  go  on,  the  better  for  the  contact. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  in- 
formal, less  exacting,  than  the  ideal 
afternoon  tea.  It  may  be  poured  by  the 
mistress  of  the  house  or  by  her  daugh- 
ter, and  handed  about  by  a  child,  or  a 
man  who  has  dropped  in,  or  by  a  maid. 
The  tea  itself  may  be  a  blend  of  Oolong 
and  Souchong  with  a  dash  of  orange 
pekoe;  it  may  be  the  straw-colored 
infusion  of  Japan,  it  may  be  the  pungent 
brew  of  India,  or  the  soft  and  smoothly 
fragrant  tea  of  Ceylon.  In  every  case 
it  must  be  freshly  made,  with  water 
freshly  boiled,  poured  over  the  tea  leaves 
and  allowed  to  steep  two  minutes  and 
no  more.  A  tea  cozy  to  keep  the  pot 
hot,  a  spirit  lamp  under  the  copper 
kettle,  sugar  in  even  lumps,  cream,  or 
sliced  lemon,  as  preferred,  a  gracious 
matron,  and  friends  who  know  one  an- 
other— these  are  the  requisites  for 
afternoon  tea. 

When  salads,  creams,  confections  are 
added  one  may  have  a  spread;  one  may 
fitly  regale  her  friends  at  a  reception 
after  this  liberal  fashion,  but  she  has 
then  passed  quite  out  of  the  realm  of 
afternoon  tea  into  one  of  much  more 
splendor  and  state,  and  much  less  homely 
fun  and  easeful  pleasure. — Collier's 
Weekly. 


Weak 
Lungs 

When  your  throat  and  lungs 
arc  perfectly  healthy  you 
needn't  worry  about  the 
germs  of  consumption.  They 
don't  attack  healthy  people. 
It's  the  weak,  debilitated,  in- 
flamed membranes  that  are 
first  affected.  Hard  coughs 
and  colds  weaken  your  throat 
and  lungs  and  make  con- 
sumption more  easy. 
If  your  lungs  are  weak 

scon's  Emulsion 

is  the  best  remedy  you  can  take.  It 
soothes  and  heals  and  gives  tone 
and  strength  to  these  delicate  mem- 
branes. In  this  way  you  can  prevent 
consumption.  And  you  can  cure  it 
also  if  you  haven't  had  it  too  long. 
Keep  taking  it  until  your  lungs  are 
strong  and  your  weight  restored. 

At  all  Hrufrcists;  50c.  and  f  i.oo. 
SCOTT  &  IIOWNK,  Chemists,  New  York. 
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1900  Cata- 
logue, best  I 
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A  Woman  in  the  Speaker's  Chair. 

There  arc  three  women  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Colorado.  Mary 
H.  Kinkaid  in  Ainslee's  for  January, 
gives  this  account  of  the  Hon.  Frances 
S.  Lee,  Member  from  Arapahoe: 

"Mrs.  Frances  S.  Lee,  who  is  the 
youngest  of  the  three  women  Repre- 
sentatives, was  born  in  Chicago  less  than 
thirty  years  ago.  When  eleven  years 
old,  she  went  to  Colorado  with  her  pa- 
rents, who  settled  in  Denver.  She  was 
graduated  from  the  West  Denver  High 
Seliool  and  taught  a  short  time  before 
her  marriage  to  Frank  W.  Lee,  a  lead- 
er in  the  Colorado  State  Federation  of 
Labor.  Mrs.  Lee  is  the  mother  of  five 
children.  The  youngest  was  three  years 
old  when  the  campaign  of  1898  began. 
Although  her  home  duties  have  kept 
her  busy  for  a  number  of  years,  she  has 
been  a  conscientious  student.  Through 
her  husband's  affiliations  she  had  ac- 
quired a  wide  knowledge  of  labor  con- 
ditions. She  joined  the  Colorado  Wo- 
man's Democratic  Club  because  she  felt 
it  to  be  her  duty  to  do  her  part  as  a 
citizen.  She,  soon  gained  the  friendship 
of  the  members,  who  put  her  forward 
as  their  candidate  for  the  Legislature. 
Mrs.  Lee  was  slow  to  accept  the  hon- 
or, for  she  had  been  too  much  occupied 
to  cultivate  the  art  of  public  speaking, 
and  she  hesitated  to  assume  duties  so 
at  variance  with  her  quite  habits.  The 
club  had  chosen  its  candidate,  and  the 
members  would  not  hear  of  her  refusal 
to  run  for  office.  When  Mrs.  Lee  plead- 
ed that  she  could  not  neglect  the  chil- 
dren there  were  members  who  offered 
to  stay  with  the  baby  if  necessary.  Mrs. 
Lee  was  reminded  that  where  there 
is  a  will  there  is  always  a  way.  Her 
name  was  presented  to  the  Democratic 
Convention  and  she  was  nominated 
without  opposition. 

"The  campaign  showed  that  the 
woman  who  could  manage  a  house  suc- 
cessfully and  who  could  care  for  a  fam- 
ily of  children  had  the  qualities  of  a 
leader.  When  the  time  came  for  her  to 
take  up  her  public  duties  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  retiring  home  woman 
could  be  trusted  to  do  her  part  in  the 
Legislature. 

"Mrs.  Lee  introduced  five  bills 
touching  educational  and  labor  ques- 
tions. One  was  passed,  although  each 
was  the  subject  of  earnest  debate.  With 
the  other  women  legislators,  Mrs.  Lee 
did  much  toward  pushing  the  reform 
measures  that  became  laws.  Mrs. 
Lee  is  of  medium  height  and  slender 
form.  Her  features  are  delicate,  and 
her  face  shows  that  she  is  of  a  high- 
strung,  sensitive  nature.  By  her  wo- 
manliness and  her  gentleness,  she  won 
the  chivalrous  regard  of  the  men  who 
were  her  colleagues.  She  was  the  first 
woman  ever  called  to  the  chair  of  the 
House  during  a  session  of  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole.  The  other  women  mem- 
bers had  often  presided  during  the 
regular  discussions,  but  when  Mrs.  Lee 
was  asked  to  take  the  gavel  during  the 
consideration  of  an  important  question 
there  was  a  momentary  sensation.  The 
Honorable  Member  from  Arapahoe 
blushed  and  showed  some  hesitation. 


Both  Cold  and  Heat, 

in  refrigerating  rooms  and  ovens,  .ire 
used  in  testing 
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best  watch. 
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Then  she  ascended  the  steps  leading  to 
the  Speaker's  stand  and  took  the  big 
chair  as  if  it  were  her  habit. 

"During  the  session  Mrs.  Lee  not 
only  managed  her  house  and  cared  for 
the  children,  but  she  found  time  to  en- 
tertain many  guests  at  her  home.  Some- 
one suggested  that  the  cares  of  State 
must  be  something  of  a  burden,  when 
added  to  domestic  duties.  Mrs.  Lee 
laughingly  replieb  that  any  one  who 
had  the  executive  ability  to  run  a  house 
and  rear  several  children  ought  not  to 
find  any  duties  too  exacting  for  her 
strength." 

The  Secret  of  Feminine  Charm. 

No  woman  is  willingly  uninteresting. 
Many  become  so  to  themselves  and  to 
others,  but  drift  insensibly  into  the 
condition  without  knowing  why. 

An  object  which  does  not  change 
soon  ceases  to  rivet  attention  or  to  be 
interesting  to  us.  Our  voluntary  at- 
tention cannot  be  chained  to  it,  and  of- 
ten, as  we  force  ourselves  to  reconsider 
the  unchanging  object,  our  attention 
will  fly  from  it  at  the  first  casual  at- 
traction in  another  direction.  This 
truth  of  psychology  is  familiar  to  every 
student  of  this  occult  and  subtle  science, 
to  those  who  investigate  it  as  fascinat- 
ing as  a  romance,  notwithstanding  the 
mysteries  and  obscurities  of  the  sub- 
ject. ' 

Pondering  on  the  theme,  thought  be- 
came associated  for  some  intangible 
reason  with  Mrs.  B.,  a  married  friend, 
whose  acquaintance  I  made  when  she 
was  young.  Why,  I  questioned,  had  her 
husband's  interest  in  her  gradually 
changed  and  slipped  away  ?  He  loves 
her  still.  He  does  much  for  her  pleas- 
ure, but  his  interest  is  gone.  He  does 
not  care  to  know  what  she  thinks  and 
hardly  what  she  does.  This  line  of 
thought  persisted  as  I  read  my  latest 
psychological  author.  At  last  a  vague 
connection  between  the  two  became 
clear:  Mrs.  B.  has  become  a  person 
who  does  not  change.  She  has  ceased 
to  move,  to  progress.  Her  husband 
no  longer  perceives  growth.  He  no 
longer  has  the  fascination  of  a  changing 
object  before  him.  Ceasing  to  use  or 
improve  her  mind,  she  has  become  one 
of  those  very  objects  described  as  im- 
possible to  arouse  or  to  hold  our  volun- 
tary attention. 

The  secret  power  she  had  of  enchant- 
ing her  husband  while  he  was  still  her 
lover  has  grown  illusory,  and  the  charm 
which  her  progressing  and  developing 
character  as  a  girl  had  for  him  has 
flown  with  the  years.  Is  it  possible 
that,  with  the  charm  once  broken,  she 
can  ever  again  awaken  his  interest  ? 
His  love  is  unchanged — but  can  she  re- 
gain her  power  over  his  voluntary  at- 
tention ?  In  the  words  of  the  psycho- 
logical text-books,  can  she  become  in- 
teresting ?  Immobility  of  mind  and 
charactor  has  killed  her  charm  and 
deadened  her  power  to  attract  her 
husband's  attention. 

Now  as  a  woman  grows  older  she 
ought  to  be  more  attractive  in  certain 
ways  than  she  could  be  in  her  youth. 
In  only  exceptional  cases  can  a  woman 
improve  in  physical  beauty,  and  even 
were  that  always  possible,  still  there 
might  be  stagnation  and  immobility  of 
character  to  counteract  the  facial 
charm  and  render  it  null  and  even  daily 
more  unsatisfactory.  But  a  woman 
whose  mind  is  alert  and  thoughful,  a 
woman  who  is  always  learning,  will  be 
that  object  which  is  constantly  chang- 
ing, and  in  consequence  is  always  inter- 
esting. And  beyond  this,  a  woman 
whose  heart  and  sympathy  are  ever  ex- 
panding, who  receives  ever  more  cordi- 
ally noble  ideas,  whose  character  is 
daily  elevated  by  the  practise  of  kind 
thoughts  and  helpful  deeds,  is  con- 
stantly gaining  and  growing;  that  is, 
moving — going  onward — not  staying 
where  she  was,  but  advancing  to  new 
arcs  in  the  orbit  of  her  being.  She 


draws  the  eye  and  the  interest  as  the 
planet  in  its  course. 

The  woman  whose  temper  is  daily 
growing  sweeter  and  finer — in  other 
words,  who  is  moving  toward  higher 
attainment — whose  intellectual  horizon 
is  widening  its  scope  by  the  ideas  she 
takes  pains  to  acquire,  or  by  the 
thought  she  herself  originates,  whose 
field  of  sympathies  is  broadening  by  be- 
coming inclusive  instead  of  exclusive — 
such  a  woman,  such  a  charactor  is  in- 
teresting to  any  one,  and  the  more  so 
to  one  who  knows  her  well  and  loves 
her  truly. 

It  is  possible  to  grow  in  affection,  in 
heart-power,  in  spiritual  perception 
and  refinement,  in  goodness  and  in  act- 
ual mental  ability.  Growth  is  only  an- 
other name  for  motion,  and  motion  al- 
ways catches  the  eye  and  rivets  the  at- 
tention. It  awakens  and  holds  inter- 
est. It  is  the  woman  whose  character 
is  at  a  standstill  who  ceases  to  hold  the 
interest  of  her  husband,  not  the  woman 
constantly  in  motion  toward  the  higher 
things. — Margaret  E.  Sangster  in  Col- 
lier's Weekly. 

Women's  Wrongs. 

To  the  Editor:— Henry  B.  Black- 
well,  the  well-known  writer,  in  discuss- 
ing the  cruel  injustice  being  done  to 
Boston  women,  which  consists  in  the 
fact  that  each  and  every  one  of  them  is 
subjected  to  arrest  by  any  policeman 
who  sees  fit  to  prefer  a  charge  against 
her,  says:  "Women  are  often  fined 
and  imprisoned  upon  general  principles 
without  any  specific  proof  of  wrong-do- 
ing." 

In  view  of  this  shocking  perversion  of 
justice  will  any  woman  continue  to  say, 

I  have  all  the  rights  I  want "  ?  This 
scandalous  disregard  of  their  personal 
rights,  and  of  the  accepted  common  law 
principle  that  every  person  is  presumed 
innocent  until  proved  guilty,  is  a  strik- 
ing evidence  of  the  wrongs  to  which  any 
class  of  citizens  is  subjected  in  a  so- 
called  republic  when  denied  political 
representation.       Mrs.  Wm.  Keith. 


FREE  SEEDS 


Prominent   Publisher  Will  Give 
Away  Free  to  Each  Subscriber 
300  Varieties  of  Beau- 
tiful Flowers. 


Do  not  Fail  to  Write  at  Once  and 
thus  Beautify  Your  Home 
Free  of  Cost. 


The  publisher  of  the  Western  World,the beet,  brightest 
and  most  popular  monthly  now  published,  more  Interest 
Jng:,  more  profitable  to  read  and  more  up-to-date,  wlllgive 
away  absolutely  free  to  each  subscriber  a  package  of 
seeds,  containing  over  300  varieties  of  beautiful  flowers. 
The  object  of  this  free  seed  distribution  is  to  interest 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  a  magazine  thathas  absolutely 
no  peer.  There  are  departments  of  absorbing  interest 
such  as  How  to  get  rich.  How  to  become  fa- 
mous, How  to  be  beautiful.  Instruction  whereby 
anyone  can  easily  earn  from  $2.00  to  8&20.00  a  day  at 
their  own  home.  A  history  of  the  Mormon  Church 
and  Polygamy.  Departments  for  the  Farmer,  Me- 
chanic and  Housewife,  all  conducted  by  famous  writers 
and  editors.  The  Western  World  is  in  its  16th  year,  Is  now 
reaching  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  of  our  best 
homes  and  is  positively  the  most  facinating  magazine 
ever  published.  Printed  on  fine  coated  paper,  beauti- 
fully illustrated;  every  page  is  worth  the  year's  sub- 
scription. Send  25  cents  to  the  puplisher  of  the  West- 
ern World,  155  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  and  he  will  send 
you  by  prepaid  mail  the  package  of  300  varieties  of  the 
most  popular  flower  Heeds,  including  a  full  year's  sub- 
scription, 12  numbers  of  the  greatest  of  all  family  jour- 
nals, the  Western  World.    Do  not  fail  to  write  at  once. 

Reference,  any  Express  Co.  and  the  editor  of  this  paper. 
THE  WESTERN  WORLD,  Young  Men's  Christian 

Association  Building,   CHICAGO,  ILL. 


A  COMPETENT  MAN  OF  EIGHTEEN  YEARS' 
experience  in  managing  stock,  orchard,  dairy 
or  mixed  farming,  wishes  a  position.  Married. 
References  given.  Address  •'  Henry,11  care  of 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 


THE  COILS  IN  PAGE  WIRE 

have  Raved  many  BROILS  among  neighbors. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH, 


HOLD!)  UP  YOUR  HAT 


Don't  you  remember  how  your  father  used 
to  test  his  grass  and  grain  in  this  way?  When 
it  held  up  the  hat  it  was  always  regardeJ  as 
being  a  satisfactory  and  profitable  "stand." 

•■■THIS... 

BROME  GRASS 


Surpasses  Timothy  in  nutrition.   Outyields  Alfalfa. 
Yields  four  to  five  tons  per  acre.   One  sowing  lasts  12 
years.    Grows  well  in  light  soil,  or  wet  swampy  land. 
Has  no  equal  for  arid  regions.   Drouth  will  not  kill  it.  Ani- 
mals enjoy  it  green  or  dry.   Gives  as  much  food  in  one  month 
as  Alfalfa  does  in  three.  Greatest  boon  ever  offered  as  it  thrives 
in  any  climate,  under  any  conditions  and  makes  productive  what 
would  otherwise  he  waste  land.   It  is  doubtful  if  the  supply  of  seed 
this  year  will  meet  the  demand,  so  great  is  the  call  already  from  States 
vhere  hay  Is  the  essential  crop.  Price:  (irade  A— 1  lb.,  30c;  3  lbs.,  85c,  prepaid. 
18  lbs.  (enough  for  one  acre)  S3.60;  100  lbs..  818.00.  Send  for  mammoth  descriptive 
catalogue  with  treatise   on  cultivation  and  comparative  food  values  of  Brome 
Grass  and  Timothy.   Addresa,        |_(  L<  MAY  &  CO.,  Seed  GfOWerS,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


iiniiiimnuiniiuiiimiiiiiiiiiniiinimiimiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiinmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiBiiiiniuj 


Deal  Y>?eh  Makers 


When  you  buy  a  carriage,  buggy  or  harness.  Choose 
if'n -in  the  biggest  stock  and  fullest  assortment,  and 
lpay  only  the  cost  of  making,  with  but  one  moderate 
'profit  added.  Our  plan  of  selling  direct  from  the 
factory  insures  satisfaction —your  money  back  if 
you're  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase— and  enables 

youto  save  the  dealer's  profit. 

Our  complete  illustrated  catalogue,  showing  many  styleB  of  high  grade 
vehicles,  harness,  robes,  blankets  and  horse  equipments,  with  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  each,  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  and  learn  how  cheaply  yon  can 
buy  when  the  jobber's  and  dealer's  profits  are  cut  off.  No  240  Sin 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  CO.,  Columbus,  0.  Buggy 'fi>rne8» 


No.  3034  Buggy.  P 
with  leather  qua 


BAKER'S  TRACELESS  HARNESS 


LIGHT,  STRONG,  FLEXIBLE 


NO  TRACES.   NO  WHIFFLETREES. 

Draft  absolutely  direct,  just  as  in 
common  harness.  Sits  easy  ;  can't 
chafe  or  gall.  Perfect  for  all  low  down 
farm  or  field  work.  Invaluable  in  the 
Orchard,  Vineyard  or  Hopyard. 

Horses  have  perfect  independence  of 


Can  be  put  on  or  taken  off  in  stall  or  field 


expense,  and  money  will  be  refunded. 
PriCe,  $14.50  cash  with  the  order. 
We  prepay  freight  to  nearest  railway  station. 

t':i;ilivs  I"  ordering  give  size  of  collars  used. 
B.  F.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 
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Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  31,  1900. 


CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  wook  named,  price  Doing  per 
bushel: 

Jan.  May. 

Wednesday                        MM®   67?4®66X 

Thursday                          M\i@M%  66\«i67X 

Friday                              65'/s@66H>  67J4@68W 

Saturday                           66H@66  685K(«  68'4 

Monday                             «6H@6T'»  68v,®69* 

Tuesday                          65J4®   t»%(aM% 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Rod  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Mar.  May. 

Wednesday   5s  9>4d      5s  8J4d 

Thursday   5s   D^d      5s  7J4d 

Friday   5s  9£d      5s  9?4d 

Saturday  5s  10j<d      5s  9fcd 

Monday   5s  10M      5s  10^d 

Tuesday   5s  11   d      5s  10?4d 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 
Tho  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday   1  00%®l  00%      1  04H®1  04'/, 

Friday   1  01>4®1  02H       1  05  06 

Saturday   1  02%@l  02'/,      1  06Hm  1  06* 

Monday   1  02&@1  04         1  06Kf  1  08 

Tuesday   1  02V4@1  014      1  06',4®1  05X 

Wednesday   1  0094®  1  0\%      1  04*  (a.  I  05X 

WHEAT. 

The  market  for  wheat,  both  here  and 
abroad,  has  been  up  and  down  since  date 
of  last  review,  and  at  this  writing 
(Wednesday)  shows  little  difference  from 
the  condition  of  a  week  ago,  so  far  as 
obtainable  prices  aro  concerned,  but  thore 
is  a  slightly  firmer  tone.  At  the  close  of 
last  and  tho  boginning  of  this  calendar 
week  the  speculative  markets  were  quite 
strong,  particularly  on  Monday,  the 
strength  being  based  on  advices  of  ports 
in  Argentine  Doing  closed  on  account  of 
bubonic  plague,  and  also  on  account  of 
prospects  of  a  heavy  docrease  in  tho 
French  crop.  The  speculative  market 
broke  Tuesday,  just  as  though  there  had 
never  been  any  bubonic  plague  and  as 
though  the  French  crop  and  the  crop  of 
all  other  wheat  countries  would  be  first- 
class.  Such  ups  and  downs  have  been 
frequent  in  the  past,  and  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  repetition  of  the  experience  in  the 
future.  Stiff  ocean  freights  are  handicap- 
ping tho  local  market,  37s  per  ton  having 
been  paid  this  week  for  iron  ships,  usual 
option.  At  the  close  $1  per  cental  was  ut- 
most obtainable  for  choice  shipping  deliv- 
ered alongside. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  optiohs  named : 

May,  1900,  delivery,  $1.00J(g;1.04. 

December,  1900,  delivery,  $1.04}@1.08. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  May,  1900,  wheat  sold  at 
$1.00S@1.0lj;  December,  1900,  $1.04J@ 
1.051. 

California  Milling  $1  00   (a  1  05 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   9714(<i  l  00 

Oregon  Valley   92K®1  00 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   92!4@1  02H 

Walla  Walla  Club   82!4'«1  00 

Off  qualities  wheat   80  (n  95 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1896-99.  1899-1900. 

Liv.  quotations           -s — dm  -s— d  6s3d®6s.'i'/4d 

Freight  rates                 •-•:»..  87s  36H"1 37s 

Local  market  $1  12V4®1  15  97M«<  1  00 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

The  market  is  showing  more  firmness, 
in  sympathy  with  tho  improved  feeling 
recently  developed  in  wheat.  Prices  for 
flour,  however,  did  not  recede  to  as  cor- 
respondingly low  levels  as  wheat  values, 
hence  it  is  natural  that  they  should  be 
slower  in  moving  upward.  Spot  stocks 
are  not  heavy  and  are  not  likely  to  prove 
so  very  soon. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $2  40m  2  60 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  65@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00®3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35(i'3  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing  \   3  60®3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  0()@3  40 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  00®8  40 

BARLEY. 

Although  quotable  values  are  without 
material  change,  the  market  has  been 
ruling  moderately  firm,  with  fair  demand 
for  export  and  also  for  local  use.  Large 
operators  are  not  inclined  to  purchase 
freely,  however,  at  full  current  rates.  The 
export  movement  promises  to  continue 


lato  in  the  season.  Ships  have  been  added 
to  the  grain-loading  fleet  the  past  week 
with  the  privilege  granted  the  charterer 
of  loading  barley.  Speculative  market 
showed  increased  strength,  but  not  much 
activity. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   75  @  11% 

Feed,  fair  to  good   60  @  72H 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   8754®  97!4 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  00  §11  07V4 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week 
ranged  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

Seller,  1900,  new,  @  . 

May,  1900,  delivery,  70@72c. 

December,  1900,  delivery,  — @ — c. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
the  Call  Board,  Mav,  1900,  feed  sold  at 
70(«  701c. 

OATS. 

Values  have  been  ruling  steady  since 
last  review,  with  arrivals  and  offerings  of 
only  moderate  volume.  Demand  was  not 
brisk  at  full  current  rates,  but  it  was  the 
exception  where  any  disposition  was 
shown  to  crowd  offerings  to  sale  at  the  ex- 
pense of  making  special  concessions,  unless 
of  particularly  undesirable  and  inferior 
qualities. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  25  @  — 

White,  good  to  choice   1  15   ®l  2314 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  01%@\  1254 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  10  @1  20 

Milling   1  15  @1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  20  ®S  30 

Black  Russian   90  @1  02V4 

Red   95  @1  20 

CORN. 

Market  for  this  cereal  continues  in  all 
essential  respects  much  the  same  as  previ- 
ously noted.  Spot  supplies  are  mainly 
Large  Yellow  and  White  imported  from 
tho  East,  and  values  for  same  show  steadi- 
ness. Domestic  Small  Yellow  is  obtaina- 
ble only  in  a  retail  way. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  02'/4@l  03 

Large  Yellow   1  02!4®  I  05 

Small  Yellow   1  40  fell  45 

Eastern  Mixed   1  00  ®1  02% 

11  YE. 

Business  is  of  a  light  order,  but  at  gen- 
erally uncnanged  values.  There  is  not 
much  coming  forward  or  on  hand. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  02!4®1  05 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Values  for  this  cereal  remain  largely 
nominal,  owing  to  trade  being  of  insignifi- 
cant proportions. 

Good  to  choice   2  00  @2  10 

Silverskin   —  @  — 

BEANS. 

Strength  is  still  more  pronounced  in  the 
bean  market  than  at  date  of  former  re- 
view. There  is  every  indication  that  con- 
ditions will  continue  favorable  for  sellers 
during  the  balance  of  the  season.  Stocks 
and  offerings  of  all  varieties  are  light, 
especially  of  choice  to  select  q  ualities.  As 
for  some  weeks  past,  white  beans  are  re- 
ceiving the  most  attention,  the  demand 
being  largely  on  Kastern  account. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  His                     3  10  (a,3  35 

Small  White,  good  lo  choice                3  10  (23  25 

Lady  Washington  ■. .  2  90  @8  10 

Butter,  small                                    3  75  ®4  00 

Butter,  large     ®  

Pinks                                               2  50  ®2  60 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                         3  25  @3  50 

Reds                                                 3  75  (8  4  00 

Red  Kidneys                                     3  00  @3  50 

Llmas,  good  to  choice                        5  00  @5  15 

Black-eye  Beans                              4  60  @4  75 

Horse  Beans     ®  

Garbanzos,  large                               2  50  @2  75 

Garbanzos,  small                              2  00  ®2  25 

DRIED  PEAS. 

Very  fow  are  coming  forward  at  present. 
Choice  of  either  variety  could  be  readily 
placed  at  current  quotations. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  00  ®2  15 

Niles  Peas   2  00  @2  15 

WOOL. 

There  is  some  movement  in  scoured 
stock  Eastward,  mainly  of  lots  contracted 
for  some  weeks  ago.  Beyond  this  there  is 
virtually  nothing  doing  at  present,  and 
this  state  of  affairs  bids  fair  to  continue 
until  the  opening  of  the  spring  season,  or 
until  about  the  middle  of  March.  Pros- 
pects continue  favorable  for  an  active  de- 
mand for  spring  wools  at  comparatively 
good  prices. 

SPRING. 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  13  @16 

Oragon  Eastern,  fair  to  good  11  ®13 

Oregon  Valley  17  @20 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  16  @1714 

Middle  Counties,  defective   9  (n  l2 

Northern,  free  11  @14 

Northern,  defective   9  @11 

SouUern  Mountain   9  fflll 

San  Joaquin  Plains   — @ — 

San  Joaquin  Lamb   — @ — 

HOPS. 

Market  is  exceedingly  quiot  and  is  fully 
as  unfavorable  to  the  producing  and  sell- 


ing interest  as  at  any  previous  date  this 
season.  Dealers  aro  willing  to  make  pur- 
chases at  prices  of  their  dictation,  which 
are  at  a  decidedly  low  range,  and  as  a  rule 
are  less  than  cost  of  production. 

Good  to  choice,  1899  crop   6  @9 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Market  for  hay  has  been  in  very  unsat- 
isfactory condition  for  the  selling  interest 
since  last  review,  with  increased  arrivals 
and  no  improvement  in  the  demand. 
Quotations  are  based  mainly  upon  asking 
rates  the  current  week,  selling  prices  be- 
ing generally  irregular,  especially  for  the 
ordinary  run  of  offerings,  and  averaged 
less  than  preceding  week.  Straw  market 
was  quiet  and  easy  in  tone. 

Wheat   6  50®  9  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   6  5()@  8  50 

Oat   6  IK>@  8  00 

Barley   5  00®  7  00 

Alfalfa   6  03©  7  50 

Stock   4  50®  5  50 

Compressed   6  50(m  9  00 

Straw,  f  bale   30®  45 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Bran  and  Middlings  sold  at  practically 
unchanged  figures,  but  the  market  showed 
firmness,  although  supplies  were  a  little 
larger  than  previous  week.  Rolled  Barley 
was  in  the  main  rather  firmly  held. 
Milled  Corn  was  not  in  heavy  stock  and 
commanded  fairly  steady  rates. 

Bran,  ¥  ton   14  00®  14  SO 

Middlings   16  00®18  50 

Shorts,  Oregon    .    13  50@16  00 

Barley,  Rolled    16  C0@16  50 

Cornmeal"-'    23  00(n,23  50 

Cracked  Corn   24  00®  24  50 

SEEDS. 

There  is  little  business  bemg  transacted 
in  seeds  of  any  description,  this  being 
usually  a  quiet  time  in  this  department. 
Alfalfa  is  in  moderate  supply,  and  small 
orders  are  being  received  for  the  same 
from  interior  points.  Quotable  values 
throughout  remain  practically  as  last 
noted. 

Per  M. 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  25®3  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   4  E0@4  75 

Flax   2  00® 2  25 

Per  tb. 

Canary   3%®  4 

Rape   2  @  3 

Hemp   4   @  414 

Timothy   4   @  4*4 

Alfalfa,  Utah   7  @9 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

The  Grain  Bag  market  shows  little  life, 
and  is  likely  to  continue  inactive  for  sev- 
eral months  to  come.  Prices  forCalcuttas 
remain  as  before.  A  limited  quantity  of 
State  Prison  bags  are  being  offered  at 
$5.65  per  100,  single  orders  being  limited 
to  2000  bags. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July  . ..  6J<@ — 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   614®— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot...  6%@— 

State  Prison  Bags,  ¥  100    5  85®- 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs   -®32!4 

Woolsacks,  3!i  lbs   — @28K 

Fleece  Twine   1%<&— 

Gunnies   —@\i% 

Bean  Bags   4X@  6* 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   614®  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

The  Hide  market  has  been  inclining 
downward  for  wet  salted.  Dry  stock  re- 
mains quotably  as  before.  Pelts  are  com- 
manding steady  figures.  Prices  for  Tallow 
are  being  in  the  main  well  maintained. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  bo  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures, 
(lulls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Cutis. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   11V4  10'i 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs   1014  914 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   10  9 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  SO  B>s   10(4  914 

Light  Cow  Hides,  under  53  lbs   10  9 

Wet  Salted  Ktp   10  9 

Wet  Salted  Veal   10  9 

Wet  Salted  Calf   11  10 

Dry  Hides   18  14 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs   17  13 

Dry  Cair,  under  4  lbs   18  15 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large   2  50  @  — 

Sailed  Horse  Hides  medium   2  00   @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00   ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   2  00   ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75  @1  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides   5U  ®  75 

Pelts,  long  wool,  fl  skin   1  00  @1  25 

Pelts,  medium,  *  skin   70  @  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  f  skin   85  @  60 

Pelts,  sheaaling,  9  skin   40  @  35 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   27!4®  30 

Dter  Skins,  good  medium   20  @  2214 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  10 

Elk  Hides   10  @  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   4V4®  5 

Tallow,  No.  2   4   ®  4'/, 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  @  374 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  @  10 

HONEY. 

Market  is  of  necessity  quiet,  owing  to 
the  very  limited  supplies  of  either  Comb 
or  Extracted,  and  these  almost  wholly  at 
present  in  tho  hands  of  jobbers.  Values 


are  being  sustained  at  previously  quoted 

range. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7!4®  8 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   7   ®  7V4 

Extracted,  Amber   6  @  5!4 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  11H@1214 

Amber  Comb   8  @10 

BEESWAX. 

Thero  aro  no  stocks  of  consequence  on 
the  spot  and  very  little  offering  to  arrive. 
Market  is  quiet  but  firm. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  *  fb  26  (327 

Dark  24  ®2S 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Market  for  Beef  has  developed  no 
changes  of  importance  since  last  review, 
remaining  steady.  Veal  is  arriving  in 
increased  quantity  but  continues  to  sell 
to  fair  advantage.  Mutton  is  ruling  tol- 
erably steady.  Lamb  is  still  high  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  very  cheap  this  Spring. 
Hogs  are  in  fair  receipt,  but  demand  is 
sufficient  to  prevent  any  weakening  of 
values. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb          614®  7 

Beef,  second  quality   6ft®— 

Beef,  third  quality   5V4®  6 

Mutton— ewes,  714®— o;  wethers   714®  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   594®  5\ 

Hogs,  small,  fat   694®  5)4 

Hogs,  large,  hard   f.  «.  .V, 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   — ®— 

Hogs,  feeders   5  @  514 

Hogs,  country  dressed   &H®  6 

Veal,  small,  H  lb   7  ®  914 

Veal,  large,  V  ft   7  @  8 

Lamb,  spring,  ft  tb  15  @— 

.  POULTRY. 

A  better  demand  was  experienced  for 
nearly  all  kinds  of  poultry  than  during 
previous  week,  the  Chinese  being  heavy 
buyers  on  account  of  the  celebration  of 
their  New  Year.  Free  receipts  of  Eastern 
preventod  prices  advancing  materially, 
but  the  market,  nevertheless,  was  firmer 
than  last  quoted,  offerings  as  a  rule  mov- 
ing more  promptly  and  at  better  average 
figures. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  *  ft   12  ®  15 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  y  ft   11  ®  1214 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  H  lb   1114®  1214 

Hens,  California,  >  dozen   3  50  @4  60 

Roosters,  old   4  00  @4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  60  @5  00 

Fryers   4  00  @4  50 

Broilers,  large   4  00  @4  50 

Broilers,  small   3  00  ®3  50 

Ducks,  y  dozen   4  00  @5  00 

Geese,  V  pair   1  76  @2  00 

Goslings,  *  pair   1  75  01  00 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  25  ®1  50 

Pigeons,  young    2  50  «3  00 

BUTTER. 

Rather  light  receipts,  a  fair  shipping 
demand,  and  strife  among  commission 
houses  to  secure  the  output  of  certain 
creameries  and  dairies,  have  combined  to 
make  a  firm  and  higher  market.  The  re- 
cent cold  weather  has  been  a  factor  of  no 
small  consequence  in  shaping  present  con- 
ditions by  greatly  restricting  the  pro- 
duction. 

Creamery,  extras,  ft  tb   28  @29 

Creamery,  firsts   26  @27 

Creamery,  seconds  •.   24  ®26 

Dairy,  select   24  ®26 

Dairy,  seconds   20  @23 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @— 

Mixed  store     14  @16 

Creamery  In  tubs   18  ®21 

Pickled  Roll   —  0— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select   19  @22 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   16  ®18 

CHEESE. 

Market  continues  to  present  an  easy 
tone  for  now  cheese,  which  is  at  present 
in  better  supply  than  old.  Receivers  are 
anxious  to  keep  stocks  of  now  cleaned  up  as 
closely  as  possible,  and  are  consequently 
granting  concessions  rather  than  miss 
sales  to  desirable  custom. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   11  ®— 

California,  good  to  choice   10  @1014 

California,  fair  to  good   9*4®10 

California  Cheddar   —  ®— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   10  @12 

EGGS. 

There  has  been  no  firmness  in  the  egg 
market  the  current  week.  Stocks  were 
not  very  heavy  but  were  ahead  of  the  de- 
mand. Practically  all  the  eggs  now  ar- 
riving from  the  interior  are  showing  good 
quality  and  there  is  in  consequence  a 
rather  narrow  range  in  values.  Many 
dealers  are  giving  store-gathered  eggs  the 
preference  on  account  of  the  price  being 
lower  than  for  eggs  direct  from  hennery 
or  ranch. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  20  ® — 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size   17  019 

California,  good  to  choice  store   16  fitl7 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading          —  @— 

Eastern,  cold  storage   18  ®15 

VEGETABLES. 

Market  for  most  of  the  vegetables  now 
arriving  or  offering  continued  on  much  the 
same  lines  as  preceding  week.  Onions  met 
with  a  steady  market,  particularly  those 
which  were  hard,  sound  and  uncut.  Early 
spring  vegetables  were  not  in  heavy  re- 
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ceipt  and  desirable  qualities  brought  good 
prices. 

Beans,  String,  ft  ft   6  @  8 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ^  100    50  @  — 

Cauliflower,  ¥  dozen   50  @  — 

Egg  Plant,     ft    1254CS*  15 

Garlic,  Iflft   5  @  6 

Onions,  Yellow,  Cal.,  good  to  choice.  1  25  @1  75 

Onions,  Oregon,  ¥  cental   1  50  @2  00 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,  $  ft   2H@  354 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  f,  ft   4  @  5 

Peppers,  Bell,     ft   —  @  — 

Rhubuarb,  ¥  box   —  @  — 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  $  ton   —  @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  fi  box    75   @1  00 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  f»  bo*   1  25  @1  75 

Tomatoes,  Bay,     box   —  @  — 

POTATOES. 

There  have  been  further  tolerably  heavy 
arrivals  from  Oregon  since  last  review, 
giving  the  market  a  weak  tone,  and  caus- 
ing buyers  to  hold  off  as  much  as  possible. 
There  were  no  heavy  declines  in  values, 
however,  and  none  anticipated  in  the  near 
future.  Sweets  ruled  firmer,  offerings  be- 
ing hardly  equal  to  requirements. 

Burbanks,  River,  $  cental                   65  @1  00 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  f,  cental. . .     —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Humboldt                           90  @1  10 

Burbanks,  Oregon                               80  @1  15 

River  Reds                                         —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  $  cental               1  25  @1  40 

Early  Rose                                      90  @1  00 

Garnet  Chile                                      85  m  00 

New  Potatoes,  $  ft   154®  2 

Sweet,  River,  ¥  cental                        —  @  — 

Sweet  Merced                                 1  75  @  — 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  Apple  market  shows  no  important 
changes,  the  range  of  values  remaining  as 
last  quoted.  Stocks  are  light,  especially 
of  choice  to  select,  with  inquiry  mainly 
for  high-grade  fruit,  and  some  sales  of  the 
same  above  quotable  rates.  While  com- 
mon qualities  are  not  plentiful,  prices  for 
such  stock  continue  low,  bids  boing  lim- 
ited and  buyers  few.  Apples  are  the  only 
fresh  deciduous  fruit  now  offering. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   1  50   (u)l  75 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-ft  box. .  75  @1  25 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-ft  box..     25   @  50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

There  has  been  an  exceedingly  quiet 
market  the  past  week  for  cured  and  evap- 
orated fruits  of  all  kinds.  Conditions 
were  not  favorable  for  the  exertion  of 
selling  pressure,  especially  on  Prunes, 
Peaches,  Apples  and  Figs.  Immediate 
supplies  are  composed  largely  of  above 
descriptions.  Quotable  rates  on  Peaches 
have  been  cut  down  half  a  cent.  Quota- 
tions for  Figs  show  a  reduction  of  about 
a  cent  for  White  pressed  and  half  a  cent 
on  ordinary.  Tho  weakness  of  the  Prune 
market  is  confined,  as  for  some  time  past, 
principally  to  the  large  sizes.  With  undue 
selling  pressure,  current  quotations  could 
not  be  realized.  Should  there  be  a  fail- 
inquiry,  however,  which  is  likely  to  be 
experienced  in  the  early  spring,  and  per- 
haps sooner,  buyers  may  find  it  necessary 
to  pay  firmer  figures  than  are  now  nomi- 
nally current. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACBED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  $  ft   1054@12 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   1254@!3 

Apricots,  Moorpark   13  @15 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   7V5@ — 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   6  @7 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   554© 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   6  @  7 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   754®  8 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   .1254®  15 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  ®10 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   654(a>  8 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts        654®  754 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   654®  754 

Plums,  White  and  Red   7  @  8 

Prunes,  in  sacks  40— 50s   4  454 

50—60s   354®  3J£ 

60— 70s   35i@  354 

70 -80s   35*®- 

80— 90s   3  @— 

90— 100s   254®— 

110— 130s   2  @— 

Prunes  in  boxes,   54c  higher  for  25-ft 
boxes,  Mc  higher  for  50-ft  bozes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal          23£@ — 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern. . .  25i®  254 
Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @5 

Apples,  quartered   4  @5 

Figs,  Black   — @  3 

Figs,  White   3  @  3H 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5  ®6 

RAISINS. 

No  new  features  have  been  developed  in 
the  Raisin  market  since  last  review. 
Quotable  rates  as  fixed  by  the  Growers' 
Association  remain  as  previously  noted. 
Offerings  are  light,  and  include  very  few 
choice  or  high  grade  goods. 

P.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

London  Layers,  6-crown,  ^  box   —  @— 

do       do      5-orown,  $  box   —  @ — 

do       do      4-crown,  $  box   —  @— 

dp       do      3-crown,     box   160  @— 

do        do      2-crown,  ip,  box   150  @— 

Valenpia  Layers,  V  20-ft  box   80  @1  0Q 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 


Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   6J^@ — 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   5  @ — 

Pacifies.— 2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  5^c;  3-crown, 
6c;  4-crown,  654c;  seedless,  43£c. 

Orientals.— 2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  4%c;  3-crown, 
554c;  4-crown,  6c. 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- lb. 
boxes.) 

Thompson  Seedless—  Bleached  fancy,  f.  ft.,  10c; 
choice,  9c;  standard,  8c;  prime,  6c.  Unbleached, 
6c. 

Sultanas.—  Bleached  fancy,  $  lb.,  854c;  choice, 
754c;  standard,  654c;  prime,  5c.   Unbleached,  5c. 

Loose  Valencias.— Fancy,  f»  lb.,  554c;  choice,  454c; 
standard,  354c. 

Valencia  Clusters.— Fancy,  $llb.,7c;  choice,  6c; 
standard,  5c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Continued  cool  weather  and  tolerably 
heavy  offerings  of  Oranges,  both  at  auc- 
tion and  by  private  sale,  have  rendered 
the  market  week  for  this  fruit,  with 
values  at  a  lower  and  narrower  range 
than  last  quoted.  Lemon  market  is  more 
favorable  to  buyers  than  at  date  of  last 
review  and  movement  is  far  from  brisk. 
Limes  were  firmly  held,  supplies  being 
light. 

Oranges— Navels,  ^  box   1  25@2  50 

California  Seedlings    50@1  00 

California  Mandarin,  ^  small  box   40®  60 

Grape  Fruit,  f,  box   1  00@2  00 

Lemons— California,  select,  ^  box   1  75@2  00 

California,  good  to  choice   1  25@1  50 

California  common  to  fair   50@1  00 

Limes -Mexican,  $  box   5  00®  — 

California,  small  box   75@1  00 

NUTS. 

Quotable  values  are  without  change, 
but  in  Almonds  and  Walnuts  there  is  vir- 
tually nothing  doing.  Peanuts  are  in 
light  stock  and  fair  request  at  prevailing 
rates. 

California  Almonas,  shelled  17  @20 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  ft  11  @12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  @11 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @  7 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell  10  @11 

Walnuts,  White,  California,  standard  9  @10 

Chestnuts,  California  Italian   9  @10 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime   454'"  5V4 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  654 

Pine  Nuts   5  ®  554 

WINE. 

Quotable  rates  for  dry  wines  of  1899  re- 
main as  last  noted,  15(2>,18c.  per  gallon,  as 
to  quality,  San  Francisco  delivery. 
Neither  buyers  nor  sellers  are  disposed  as 
a  rule  to  crowd  business.  Largo  operators 
are  holding  off  the  market,  hoping  to  be 
able  to  purchase  to  better  advantage  later 
on.  In  othor  words,  they  are  trying  the 
tiring  out  process,  and,  instead  of  going 
after  the  producer,  are  waiting  to  have 
the  producer  come  to  them,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  dictate  terms.  As  the  crop  is 
light,  the  buyers  have  not  very  good  pros- 
pects of  breaking  the  market.  Monday's 
Panama  steamer  carried  196,099  gallons 
and  112  cases  wine,  187,947  gallons  being 
for  Now  York,  and  2,000  gallons  for  Ger- 
many. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Recoipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sacks  181 

Wheat,  centals  78 

Barley,  centals  ...  24 

Oats,  centals   7 

Corn,  centals   1 

Rye"  centals  

Beans,  sacks   5 

Potatoes,  sacks  37 

Onions,  sacks   2 

Hay.  tons   2 

Wool,  bales  

Hops,  bales  


637 
531 

374 
,600 
200 
930 
263 
,276 
,833 
672 
61 
48 


Since 

Same  time 

July  1,  '99. 

last  year. 

3,412,985 

2,942,573 

2,78^.030 

1,984,508 

4.076,663 

1,042,940 

583,218 

526,215 

90,719 

115,590 

86,245 

20  255 

299,311 

299,188 

813,05' 

768,864 

126,000 

127,810 

103,841 

90,070 

35,591 

31,000 

8,560 

10,842 

EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


Consolidation  of  Two  Firms  in  Sacramento. 


The  pioneer  firm  of  Stanton  &  Thomp- 
son, one  of  the  leading  dealers  of  agricul- 
tural implements  and  hardware  in  north- 
ern California,  and  the  Diggs  Vehicle  & 
Implement  Co.  of  Sacramento  have  con- 
solidated under  the  name  of  Diggs-Thomp- 
son  Implement  Co.  This  new  concern  has 
opened  a  large  store  at  the  old  headquar- 
ters, 308  to  312  J  street,  Sacramento,  and 
will  carry  a  stock  of  goods  in  vehicles  and 
farm  implements  and  agricultural  machin- 
ery.  ^  

The  Acme  pulverizing  harrow,  clod 
crusher  and  leveler,  manufactured  by 
Duane  H.  Nash,  Millington,  N.  J.,  and 
Chicago,  111.,  is  stated  by  its  manufacturer 
to  be  able  to  crush,  cut,  lift,  pulverize, 
turn,  aereate  and  level  the  soil  at  one  op- 
eration. It  is  manufactured  entirely  of 
cast  steel  and  wrought  iron.  The  manu- 
facturer offers  to  send  the  Acme  to  any 
resposible  farmer  anywhere  on  trial,  same 
to  be  returned  at  his  expense  if  not  found 
entirely  satisfactory,  and  asks  anyone  in- 
terested to  write  for  catalogue,  prices  and 
free  booklet,  "An  Ideal  Harrow." 


State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  1 
Locas  County,  j 

Frank  J.  Cheyney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheyney  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
Stale  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

Sworn  to   before  me  and  subscribed   in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 
I— m  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

I  -^-y-^  i  Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  and 
acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.   Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHEYNEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  76c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  '4  sacks.. .  .  .252,084 

Wheat,  centals  118,324 

Barley,  centals....  58,879 

Oats,  centals   473 

Corn,  centals   57 

Beans,  sacks   209 

Hay,  bales    3,044 

Wool,  pounds  108,186 

Hops,  pounds   50,892 

Honey,  cases   7 

Potatoes,  packages  48 


Same  time 
last  year. 

1,881,984 
1,208,218 
335,594 
15,267 
12,121 
72,467 
40,265 
1,581,126 
1,223,917 
4,456 
33,109 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  Jan.  31.— California  dried  fruits: 
Fair  d<  marul ;  values  steady.  Evaporated  apples, 
common,  6@6%c;  prime  wire  tray,  6^ffi7c  choice, 
754@8c;  fancy,  854@9c. 

Prunes,  3'/£@6c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  !3@15c;  Moorpark,  15@18c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  754®  10c;  peeled,  20@23c. 


The  carmershave  received  quotations 
from  the  tin-plate  trust,  which  show 
that  it  will  cost  them  $28.25  a  thousand 
for  cars  this  year.  The  price  last  year 
was  $14.50.  It  will  be  necessary,  de- 
clared the  convention  of  the  Indiana 
State  Canners'  Association,  to  advance 
the  price  16  cents  a  dozen  to  meet  this 
rise  in  tin. 


The  million  Dollar  Potato. 

Most  taiked-of  potato  on  earth;  the  next  is  Sun- 
light, which  is  at  to  eat  in  35  days.  Send  this  no- 
tice and  5c.  to  John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co.,  La  Crosse, 
Wis  ,  for  their  great  catalogue.  [f] 


R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsa.. 

For  COUGHS  and  COLDS. 

J.  R.  GATES  &  CO.,  Druggists, 

417  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

•i*  General  Commission  Merchants,  *J* 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

«S=  Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 

WE  MAKE  TO  ORDER 
Butiery  Tops,  Cushions, 
Carriage  Tops,  Lazy  Backs, 
Canopy  Tops,    Storm  Aprons, 
Wagon  Tops,     Dust  Hoods, 
Dashes,  Fenders. 
Old  Tops,  Dashes  and  Fenders 
re-covered  if  sent  to  us.  We  sell 
Trimming  Material  of  all  kinds, 
also  Top  Dressing.  Chamois  Skins,  Sponges,  etc. 
Write  for  Prices  and  How  to  Measure.  California 
Top  Co..  222  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Meat  smoked  in  ft  few  boars  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Mftde  from  hickory  wood.    Cheaper,  cleaner, 
sweeter,  ftDd  Barer  than  the  old  way.  Send  for 
circular.   iU  KKAtSEB  &  BUOv,  Hilton,  I'm. 


TREE  WASH.  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \AJ.    JACKSON    «fe  CO., 

Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

PATENT  AGENTS,  330  Market  St.,  8.  r. 


IF  YOU  COMPARE  THE  PRICES  AND  CAPACITIES  OF 
THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATORS 

with  those  of  other  makes  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  U.  S.,  in  addi- 
tion to  QIVINO  MORE  FOR  THE  MONEY,  SKIM  CLEANER, 
RUN  EASIER,  LAST  LONGER,  you  must  acknowledge  that 
the  U.  S.  are  the  BEST  and  MOST  PROFITABLE  SEPARA- 
TORS TO  BUY.   

1900  or  "New  Century"  Prices  and  Capacities. 
Ho.  9.  Low  Frame.    Capacity  ISO  to  175  lbs.,  $50.00 


High 


Ho.  8. 
Ho.  7 
Ho.  6. 
Ho.  5. 
Ho.  3>4 

We  furnish 


225  to  250 
275  to  300 
350  to  400 
450  to  500 
650  tp  700 


$65.00 
$85.00 
$100.00 
$125.00 
$165.00 


complete  line  of  Dairy  and  Creamery 
I  Apparatus.   Catalogues  free  for  the  asking. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


"Pasteur"  Black  Leg  Vaccine. 

The  original  and  genuine  preventive  vaccine  remedy  fo  Black  Leg  Officially  endorsed  in  all  the 
cattle-raising  States  Successfully  used  upon  1,500,000  head  in  the  U.  S.  A.  during  the  last  four  years. 
Write  for  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  from  the  largest  and  most  prominent  stock  raisers  of 
the  country.  "  Single  "  treatment  vaccine  for  ordinary  stock;  "  Double  "  treatment  vaccine  for  choice 
herds. 


REGISTERED 


-"BLACKLEGINE" 


-TRADE  MARK. 


"  Pasteur  "  single  treatment  Black  Leg  Vaccine  READY  FOR  USE  (no  set  of  instruments  re- 
quired). Sold  in  packages:— No.  I  (10  head)  $1.50;  No.  2  (30  head)  $2.50 ;  No.  3  (50  head)  $6.  Easily  ap- 
plied.  No  experience  necessary. 

PASTEUR    VACCINE  CO., 

213  Examiner  Bid?.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,    -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  In  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  tbe  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  oases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONd  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 
depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  $25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  2\%  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  ooal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WH,  O.  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.   Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

REPORTED  BY   DEWEY,    STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER   PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  16,  1900. 

641,360. — Amalgamator  —  L.    H.  Bar- 

ricks,  S.  F. 
641,359.— Ore  Separator  —  J.  Run-on, 

S.  F. 

641,490.  —  Lifting  Jack  —  A.  Bauer, 
Boyd,  Or. 

641,362.  —  Hoisting   Apparatus  —  H. 

Behr,  S.  F. 
641,367.  —  Turning   Mechanism  —  G. 

Brauor,  Sacramonto,  Cal. 
641,271.— Pipe  Wrench— J.  H.  Condy, 
'  Stockton,  Cal. 

641,451.— Wrench— W.  T.  Hatton,  Can- 
yon City,  Or. 

641,393.— Meat  Hanger— W.  O.  John- 
son, Seattle,  Wash. 

641,597.— Water  Heater— C.  S.  Kinney, 
Arroyo  Gi-ande,  Cal. 

641,317.— Tool  Holder  —  R.  S.  Moore, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

641,531.— Comb  —  W.  P.  Murphy,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

641,606.— Mixer— V.  J.  A.  Rey,  S.  F. 

641,555.  —  Gas  Generator  —  A.  F. 
Shrivor,  .Arbueklo,  Cal. 

641,558.— Oil  Burner— S.  Spillars,  Po- 
mona, Cal. 

641,652.  —  Extracting  Gold  —  A.  G. 

Stephens,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
641,419. — Agitator  —  H.  C.  Wheeler, 

Winchester,  Cal. 

Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among-  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  SCIEN- 
TIFIC Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention': 

Electric  Amalgamators.  —  L.  H. 
Barracks,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  No.  641,360. 
Dated  Jan.  16,  1900.  This  invention  re- 
lates to  a  device  for  separating  gold  and 
silver  from  pulp  and  oro  with  which  they 
are  associated.  The  object  is  to  provide  a 
means  for  increasing  the  activity  of  amal- 
gamation of  metals  which  can  be  thus  ef- 
fected. It  consists  of  a  metallic  frame  or 
body  having  a  perforated  plate  secured 
to  its  bottom,  a  porous  plate  resting  upon 
the  metal  plate  forming  a  bottom  upon 
which  the  mercury  is  placed,  a  pan  or  box 
upon  which  tho  frame  or  body  is  sup- 
ported, adapted  to  contain  a  saline  solu- 
tion, a  sluice  connected  with  the  frame 
above  the  porous  plate  and  having  a  cop- 
per plate  in  the  bottom  clipping  into  the 
mercury  and  serving  as  a  negative  pole  of 
an  electric  circuit,  and  a  plate  in  the  pan 
or  box  serving  as  tho  positive  pole. 

Friction  Wheel  Grip  for  Ore 
Feeders.— C.  D.  Hooper,  Tellurido,  Colo. 
No.  641,390.  Dated  Jan.  16,  1900.  This 
invention  is  designed  to  provide  a  friction 
wheel  and  gripping  device  which  is  con- 
nected with  ore  feeders  so  as  to  advance 
tho  latter  by  small  impulses,  and  thus  reg- 
ulate the  feed  of  ore  from  the  hopper  or 
receptacle  to  stamp  or  crushing  mill.  The 
wheel  has  a  central  web  and  flange  ex- 
tending some  distance  on  each  side  there- 
of. A  rectangular  yoke  of  sufficient  width 
encloses  this  flange  and  extends  inwardly 
upon  each  side,  and  a  block  having  ap- 
proximately the  width  of  the  flange  of  the 
wheel  is  introduced  between  the  flange 
and  the  inner  wall  of  tho  cross  bar  of  tho 
yoke.  Independent  blocks  are  confined 
between  tho  inner  arms  of  the  yoke,  and 
the  inner  periphery  of  the  flange  by  stub- 
bolts,  and  have  a  curvature  substantially 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  flange. 
The  blocks  rock  on  the  bolts,  and  are 
caused  to  bind  against  the .  flange  of  the 
wheel  when  the  lever  arm  of  the  yoke  is 
moved  in  one  direction,  and  they  slip  so  as 
to  allow  the  yoke  to  be  moved  with  rela- 
tion to  the  wheel  when  moved  in  the  other 
direction.  This  movement  is  effected  by 
connections,  so  that*  tho  falling  of  tho 
stamp  causes  the  tappet  to  act  upon  the 
lever  arm  connections  and  thus  move  the 
feed  devico. 

TRUSS.— W.  K.  Close-Erson,  Onehunga, 
New  Zealand.  No.  641,372.  Dated  Jan. 
16,  1900.  This  truss  is  designed  for  tho 
treatment  of  various  forms  of  hernia,  to 
minimize  the  discomfort  and  facilitate 
easy  application  and  uniform  pressure  on 
the  part  or  parts  of  tho  patient  being 
treated,  and  a  means  for  increasing  or  de- 
creasing the  pressure  as  circumstances  re- 
quire. The  truss  consists  of  a  continuous 
flexible  exterior  covering,  and  a  continu- 
ous hollow  flexible  tube  which  is  adapted 
to  be  inflated.  A  stiffening  and  shaping 
plate  occupies  one  side  of  tho  truss  and 
pad,  and  is  interposed  between  tho  inside 
tube  and  the  exterior  covering.  By  means 
of  a  belt  and  suitable  connections  these 
parts  are  properly  supported. 


Good  Seeding 

and  cultivation  ran not  bp  donr  with  poor  tools.  Too 
btht  gnrdi  ■>•  toulu  arc  the  Matthews 

NEW  UNIVERSAL  MODEL 

HAND  SEEDING  AND  CULTIVATING  IMPLEMENTS. 


Tsed  by  the  most  successful  pardeners  in  America 

mid  recommended  by  Experiment Stfttiorm.Th*;y  do  perfect  work  ; 
tlicy  save  time  and  money ;  are  well  constructed  and  will  last  a 
life-time.  Only  combination  1  and  2  wheel Stvder  and  Cultivator 
made.  Write  for  book  od  garden  tools.    Popular  p*  ices  to  early 

wirchaser*.  Ames  Plow  Co..  Boston  and  New  York. 


Well  Drillers!  Use 

LOOM  18' 


"Clippe 
Driller. 

The  Standard 
of  America  I 


Strongest  I  Takes  leant 
power  I  Carries  heaviest  tools  I  Drills  much  faster  I 
Mont  convenient  to  handle  I  Will  last  longer  and 
make  Ilie  owner  more  money  than  onj  other 
Well  Drill  on  earth. 

M>  also  make  many  other  machines  for  drilling  icelli 
of  all  diameters  and  depths.  Machines  f»r  Hone,  Steam, 
and  Gasoline  rouer.  Write  for  full  iiartirularn. 
LOOMIS  4.  NYMAN,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


Monarch  Grubber  and  Stump  Poller, 
HOOKER    <fc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  Street  San  Francisco. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  MechaDical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Aichltecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  AU  Tear.   :   A.  VAIf  DES  HAH. LEU,  Prea't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatton 
Assay.  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  160.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


\AJM  V     THE  BEST? 

HKl'Al  SK  they  are  made  on  correct  principles, 
therefore  give  the  best  results.  The  Menzel  Hard- 
ware Co.  of  Santa  Clara.  Cal.,  state  that  "  they  havo 
put  up  a  large  number  of  pumps  of  all  kinds  this 
season,  but  yours  give  us  and  our  customers  .he 
best  satisfaction." 

I.  I.  BURTON  MACHINE  WORKS.  115-117  First  St.. 
San  Francisco.  Cal..  will  give  full  particulars  and 
furnish  estimates  of  pumps  run  with  gasoline  or 
aleam  engines.  Horsepowers  or  windmills— com- 
plete plants.  Closing  out  stock  of  second-hand 
gasoline  engines,  1  to  20  H.  P. 


MONEY  in  HONEY! 


THE  WEEKI.V 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free. 
Q.W.YORK  &  CO. 

118  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Large  illustrated  catalogue  of  hundreds  of  style 
of  rifles  and  pistols  we  make  sent  for  2c  stamp. 
J.  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Co..  Chicopee  Falls.  Mass. 


The  McCormick 
Is 

"The  Best  In  the  World  ' 


SPECIAL  OFFER  TO 

"RURAL  PRESS"  READERS. 


 NEW  

IMPROVED 


$65.00  Chicago 
Sewing  Machine 

DELIVERED  FREIGHT  PREPAID 

to  your  nearest  railroad  station,  including  ONE 

YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

$20.00. 


ALL 
ONLY 


We  have  succeeded  in  making  arrangements  with  one  of  the  largest 
sewing  machine  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  United  States  that 
enables  us  to  make  the  above  offer  to  our  readers. 

Warranted  for  Ten  Years. 

A  STRICTLY  HI(ill-(iKAOE  SKWI.NG  MACHINE,  finished  throughout  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  It  possesses  all  modern  improvements,  and  its  mechanical  construction  is  such  that  in  It  are 
combined  simplicity  with  great  strength,  thus  insuring  ease  of  running,  durability,  and  making  it  im- 
possible for  the  machine  to  be  put  out  of  order.  It  sews  fast  and  makes  a  perfect  stitch  with  all  kinds 
of  thread  and  all  classes  of  material.  Always  ready  for  use  and  unrivalled  for  speed,  durability  and 
quality  of  work. 

For  only  $20.00,  cash  with  order,  we  will  send  this  elegant  sewing  ma- 
chine and  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  one  year,  either  to  new  subscribers 
or  renewals.  We  pay  freight  charges  to  nearest  railroad  depot.  Remember 
that  there  is  a  guarantee  for  ten  years  on  each  machine.  We  will  also  give 
this  machine  as  a  premium  outright  for  25  new  subscribers  at  $2.00  each. 
Machines  will  be  shipped  from  San  Francisco  same  day  orders  are  received. 

Address 

THE  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

jfi    The  Patent  j- 
Non  -  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  HO  MORE  THAI?  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
3S  BE  ALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Pacific  Saw  Manufacturing  Company 

Manufacture  the 

"HATCH"  PmninglSaw. 

The  Best  In  Use! 

Emery  Wheels,  Grindstones.  Files,  Saws. 
Machine  Knives.  Etc.   Sheet  Steel.    Tel.  Main  5052.    17-19  Fremont  Street,  8an  Francisco,  Cal. 


Strongest,  Best  and  Neatest 

HANDY  WAGON 


MADE. 

All  Steel  Except  Tongue  and 
Coupling  Pole. 


WW  Couple  Out  to  Any 

Length. 
Front  Axle  with  Hounds. 
Any  Size  Wheels,  Any 

Width. 
Sizes.  Regular  2H  and  34- 

lnch,  4-Inch  Tire. 


TRUCK. 

^ — "  .  ..j 

W.  J.  ANDREWS,  Room  37,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Gen'l  Art.  (or  Coast  States. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Havana,  111. 


ACME 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER 

crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  aerates  and  levels  all  soils,  for 
all  purposes  under  all  conditions.     Made  entirely  of  cast 
steel  and  wrought  iron,  they  are  indestructible.     They  are 
the  cheapest  and  best  riding  harrows  and  pulverizers  on 
dearth.    Various  sizes,  for  various  uses,  3  to  13^  feet.  We 
||g5  mail  catalogue  and  booklet,  "An  Ideal  Harrow,  "  free. 

«fCUT  DM  TRIal  TO  BE  RETURNED  AT  MY  EIPENSE  IF  HOT  ENTIRELY  SATISFACTORY.  I  deliver  free  on  board  at 
JEW  I   Ull   InlAL  v>  „  v,,rk  Chicago.  Columbus.  Louisville,  Minneapolis.  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco,  &c 

Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr,,  Millington,  N.  J.    or    Chicago,  III. 

MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

BLUE  GUM  TREES, 
RED  GUM  TREES, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

FOR    SALE   IN    LOTS    TO  SUIT. 
Write  for  Prices  delivered  on  wharf  in  San  Fran- 
cisco 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTOlf ,  Hurssryman,  Petalnma,  Cal. 

RIVER  BANK  NURSERY. 

IMPERIAL  PRUNES-First-Class. 

Also,  Limited  Number  of  BURBANK'S 

SUGAR  PRUNE, 

Fine  One-Year-Old  Trees. 
L.  P.  SANDERSON,  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees: 

ORANGES,  OLIVER  ROSES,  ETC. 

SEEDS: 

Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable  and  Flower  8eed». 

Agent  for  California  Nursery  Co. 
THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Citrus  Fruit  Trees. 

The  largest  stock  in  the  State  of  Citrus  Fruit 
Trees.   Trees  from  »5c  up. 

Tropical  Fruit  Plants  of  every  sort.  Catalogue 
Free. 

FAIR  OAKS  SEED  &  PLANT  CO., 

Pomelo,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

KAFIR  SEED  CORN. 

RED  AHD  WHITE,  DIRECT  FROM  K  4RSAS. 

A  Valuable  Plant  for  Stock. 

Cultivated  for  Forage  and  for  Grain. 
For  sale  by  H.  DUTARD,  125-129  Davis  St.,  S.  F. 

ROSSNEY  PEAR. 

Ripens  two  weeks  after  Bartlett;  a  large,  very 
handsome  pear  of  first  quality;  a  strong  grower, 
and  productive. 

ADMIRAL  DEWEY  PEACH, 

A  new  YELLOW  FREESTONE,  ripens  with  Alex- 
ander; very  beautiful,  and  productive.  Dormant 
buds  in  strong  stocks. 

SULTAN,  BARTLETT  AND  APPLE  PLUMS, 

New  varieties  of  plums  of  Luther  Burbank's 
creation. 

PLANTZ  SEEDLING  PLUM,  a  valuable  new 
variety. 

GIANT  AND  IMPERIAL  PRUNES. 

A  Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock,  Small  Fruit 
Plants,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

Lincoln  Nurseries,     Newcastle,  Cal. 


ESTABLISHED  1878. 


NO  IRRIGATION. 


Napa  Valley  Nliiwie?. 

FULL  STOCK. 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 
ISO    lNe>\A/  Varieties. 
Write  for  Price  List. 

•     JOHN  AMKS,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 

(Successor  to  Leonard  Coates.) 


Cor.  1st  and  Coombs  Sts. 


Napa,  Cal. 


PLANTS,  SEEDS  s°  BULBS, 

 INCLUDING  

Novelties  for  1900. 

ROSES-- 

Fine  collection  of  one  and  two-year-olds,  ready 
for  planting. 

COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  NEW 

CARNATIONS,  PELARGONIUMS, 
BEGONIAS,  FERNS,  PALMS, 

and  everything  desirable  for  the  house  or  garden. 
SEND    FOR  CATALOGUE. 

F.  A.  MILLER,  215  Hayes  St.,  San  Francisco. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

Eucalyptus,  Cypress  and  Pine 

TREES. 

Vegetable,  Flower  and  Tree 

SEEDS. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 
TRUMBULL   &  BEEBE, 
Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen, 
419-421  SANSOME  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


California  Nursery  (jo. 

NILES,  CAL. 

JOHN    ROCK,  manager. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

ORANGES,  OLIVES,  GRAPES  AND  RESISTANT  VINES, 
PALMS,  ROSES  AND  FLOWERING  SHRUBS 
IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


c  END    FOR    OUR  CATALOGUE. 


♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY,  | 

FRESNO,    CALiKOKINIA.  X 
Offer  a  Complete  Line  of  X 

Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives,  Citrus  Trees,  ♦ 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Grape  Vines.  ♦ 

A  Well  Selected  Assortment  of  4> 

PALMS,  ROSES,  AND   GREENHOUSE  PLANTS.  \ 

WE   OFFER   MAHY  HEW   AHD   VALUABLE   NOVELTIES.  ♦ 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST   AHD  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE.  ♦ 

♦  GEO.    C    ROED1NG,  PROPRIETOR.  ♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

FRESNO  NURSERY, 

F7  RES  NO,  CAL. 

j*  jt  I  offer-  for  this  season  a  full  line*  of  j*  j* 

Deciduous,  Citrus,  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Trees. 

SEND   FOR  CATALOGUE  AND   PRICE  LIST. 


Address  F.  H.  WILSON,  Box  42,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Alfalfa,  Grass, 
Clover,  Vegetable 

OF  EVERY  VARIETY. 

Cog  Prnners  for  Nurserymen—  Cog  gives  three 
times  ordinary  power.  Frnlt  Trees,  Wellington 
Egg  Food.  B  F.  WELLINGTON  (At  the  Old 
Stand),  425  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


-:  Established  1876.  :- 


Sapta  ♦  Rosa  ♦  Nlirgeries. 

W.  H.  SCHIEFFER  &  CO. 

(Successors  to  R  W.  BELL.) 

The  Leading  Nurserymen  . . . 
...  of  Northern  California. 

Early  Bearing  Apples,  Best  New  Japan  Plnms 
and  Sngar  Prunes.    Send  for  Price  List. 
808  TUPPER  STREET, 
SANTA  ROSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CALIFORNIA. 


He  Knows 
Who  Hoes 

^The  valueof  careful  planning  fortho 
sowing.  Now  is  the  timeto  plan.  Send 
f  for  the  new  1900  Catalogue  of  the  famous  J 

Gregory  Seeds 

l — the  practical  Beeds  for  practic 
!  growers.     Grown,    selected  am 
^  tested  by  experts.  Every  ounce  of  j 
ed  guaranteed.  Standard  var 
eties  and  novelties  fully  de 
^Bcrilied  in  thenewcat- 
(  alogue.  Send  for  it. 
,  J.  J.  II.  «RE(iOR 
k  SON, 

rblclicad 


mil 


Always  cheaper 
in  the  end  than  any  seeds 
that  only  cost  half  as  much. 
Tested,  true  to  name,  fresh  and 
reliable.  Always  the  best.  Ask 
kfor  Ferry's  —  take   no  others.^ 
Write  for  1900  Seed  Annual. 
O.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


RACINE  Engines. 


PIERCE  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Can  be  used  with  Gasoline,  Coal  Gas  or  Natural 
Gas.   ALL  SIZES. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA    STUMP  PULLER. 


Pacific  Nursery, 

Cor.  Baker  and  Lombard  Streets, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Acacias  in  best  varieties. 

Monterey  Cypress  in  boxes  and  from  open 
ground,  balled. 
Monterey  Pines  from  open  ground,  balled. 
Bine  and  Red  Gums  in  boxes. 
Palms  for  lawn  and  parks. 

A  full  line  of  Evergreen.  Deciduous,  Orna- 
mental and  Shade  Trees,  Flowering  and  Or- 
namental Shrubbery. 

Camellias,  Aztleas  and  Bases  in  the  latest 
and  largest  varieties  offered  on  the  Pacific  coast 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  Peach  Trees 

Send  for  Catalogue.     F.  LUDEMANN. 


The     most     Powerful     /V\ ade  ! 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
A.  BARNES,  Mgr.,  16-18  Zoe  St.,  San  Francisco 

Guns    and  Hunters' 
Equipments. 


f^OTASH  gives  color, 
flavor  and  firmness  to 
all  fruits.  No  good  fruit 
can  be  raised  without 
Potash. 

Fertilizers  containing  at  least 
8  to  io%  of  Potash  will  give 
best  results  on  all  fruits.  Write 
for  our  pamphlets,  which  ought 
to  be  in  every  farmer's  library. 
They  are  sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York . 

MEIER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.'S 

Specialty  is  a  Spray  Pump  that  will  do  the  Best 
Work,  the  Most  Work  at  the  greatest  Saving  of 
Labor,  That  Will  Not  Rust,  that  is  durable  in 
all  its  parts,  and  prices  as  low  as  Good  material 
and  workmanship  will  admit  of.  Send  for  cata- 
logue with  prices,  formulas  of  washes  and  sugges- 
tions on  the  methods  of  spraying. 
BEAN  SPRAT  PUMP  CO.,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


SPRAYEPUMPS. 


Geo.W.Shreve,739  Market  St.,S.F 


Champion  Spray  1  ump. 
We  carry  a  full  line  of  Spray  Pumps  of  all  kinds, 
also  Spray  Goods.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

WOO D I  IN    «fc  LITTLE, 
312-314  Market  St.,      -     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  BEST  PLOW  on  Earth  at  any  Price. 

Double  Board  Hardened  Steel  Plow, 
d  as  glass  all 
r.l6-ln.  (11 

nled.  We  have 
cheaper  ib-in.  Plows'* 
.ii  e  !»...<>.  Send  for  I 

Big    free        111    ^Br>i'l»l'rfl^     '  Castor-Coal, 
of  Sulkys,  Hangs,  Disc.^MfV^  ^ter  with 

Wagons,  etc.  Wi  'ite  uowlgjirrv^V^^jgl^pPluw,  »1.7S 
and  get  ready  for  Spring  ^s*--^^^^^^  extra, 
work.   II  mm:  .too  PLOW  CO.,  Box  584.  Alton,  111. 
Only  Plow  Factory  In  the  United  States  selling  direct  to  farmer* 

Telephone  Main  law. 
Blake.,    Moffltt   <fc   T  o  w  n  e> , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-50-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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YOUR  HORSE  LAME? 

That's  bad.  Lame  horses  are  unprofitable  either 
for  use  or  sale.  Don't  have  a  lame  horse. 
Cure  him  with 

...KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE... 

the  old  reliable  remedy  for  SpaTlns.  Ringbone*, 
ttpllntM,  Curbs*  etc.,  and  all  forms  of  Lament-**. 


It  Is  the  most  successful  remedy  ever  discovered, 
as  it  is  certain  in  its  effects  and  cares  without  b 
blemish,  as  It  docs  not  bll«ter. 

K.vrt  Millstone,  V.  J.,  Jan.  15,  '98. 

Gentlemen: — For  the  last  t*n  years  I  have  osed  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure  with  good  aucceaa,  and  have  absolutely  cured 
Npuvlttn  after  our  beet  VeterinaHes  aaid  not  bine;  would  cure  but 
to  have  the  horse  fired.  I  wish  you  would  send  me  your  "Horse 
Book."  Your*  respectfully,  E,  S.  ROGERS. 

Sucb  endorsements  as  the  above  are  a  guarantee  of 
merit.  Price,  *  1;  six  for  #5.  As  a  liniment  for  fam- 
ily use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  drutftrist  for  Ken- 
dall's Spavin  Care,  also  "A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  the 
book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  Eaosburf  Palls,  Vt. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Grass  Valley  Grange. 

To  the  Editor:  —  Grass  Valley 
Grange,  N.  256.  P.  of  H.,  initiated  a 
class  of  five  on  Saturday  evening,  Janu- 
ary 13th,  or  at  least  conferred  the  third 
and  fourth  degrees  upon  them,  thus 
making  them  full-fledged  Grangers  in 
the  subordinate  lodge. 

After  partaking  of  the  Harvest  Feast 
with  its  accompaniment  of  merriment, 
etc.,  the  new  officers  elected  to  serve 
during  the  present  new  year  were  in- 
stalled by  Worthy  Master  O.  L. 
Twitchell,  assisted  by  Brother  E.  W. 
Donnelly:  Master,  Frank  W.  Reed; 
Overseer,  W.  H.  Bryan;  Lecturer,  Sis- 
ter Mary  Reed;  Steward,  Wallace  Al- 
derman; Assistant  Steward,  W.  T.  Mer- 
rill; Chaplain,  Sister  J.  R.  Willson; 
Treasurer,  Mark  Thornton;  Secretary, 
Sister  R.  S.  Twitchell;  Gate  Keeper, 
Walter  Stockdale;  Pomona,  Sister 
Lynette  Hughes;  Flora,  Sister  Alice 
Reed;  Ceres,  Sister  M.  A.  Coulton; 
Lady  Assistant  Steward  elect  to  be  in- 
stalled later. 

After  the  ceremonies  necessary  to  the 
occasion  were  completed,  a  general 
good  time  was  indulged  in.  The  in- 
stallation having  been  public,  a  con- 
siderable crowd  of  outsiders  were 
present.  Dancing,  singing,  also  some 
recitations  and  dialogues  passed  the 
hours  away  pleasantly  until  the  "  wee 
sma'  hours  warned  us  that  Sunday 
was  with  us. 

Now,  Worthy  Master  of  the  California 
State  Grange  G.  W.  Worthen,  our 
Grange  is  ready  and  waiting  for  the 
new  annual  word.  We  are  square  on 
the  books,  as  a  receipt  for  December 
quarterly  dues  is  at  hand  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  Grange. 

By  the  way,  what  are  all  the  different 
Granges  about  ?  So  few  lists  of  newly 
elected  officers  have  been  printed  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  which  we  have 
relied  upon  for  news  in  that  line.  They 
ought  to  be  coming  in  thick  and  fast 
during  these  last  few  weeks. 

I  hoped  to  see  a  column  from  the 
Master,  Secretary  and  Lecturer  of  the 
State  Grange — something  for  us  to  read 
at  our  lodge  meetings.  I  received  a 
postal  informing  me  that  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Good  of  the 
Order.  I  feel  honored  and  am  anxious 
to  do  some  good  in  reality,  but  what  is 
the  crying  need  of  the  Order  ?  Let  us 
discuss  that !  R.  S.  T. 

Grass  Valley,  Cal. 

Action  by  the  State  Grange. 

To  the  Pomona  and  Subordinate 
Granges  of  California: — Resolved,  by 
the  State  Grange  of  California,  P.  of  H. , 
That  this  State  Grange  demands  the 
immediate  enforcement  of  the  law 
passed  in  1897,  directing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  free  public  market  on  the 
State  property  bounded  by  Pacific, 
Davis  and  East  streets,  being  the  only 
State  property  available  to  be  at  once 
devoted  to  that  use. 

This  was  one  of  the  particular  objects 


for  which  the  Grange  pledged  itself  to 
labor  during  the  next  two  years,  or 
until  accomplished.  The  Grange  is 
gaining  in  numbers  and  influence,  and 
its  voice  should  be  heard  throughout  the 
land  in  advocating  a  prompt  execution 
of  our  laws. 

Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  that  to  which 
we  have  pledged  our  efforts.  An  ex- 
pression from  each  Grange  in  the  State 
is  called  for.  Let  each  Secretary  com- 
municate with  the  chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Committee.  See  page  112, 
Journal  of  Proceedings.  1899. 

G.  W.  Worthen,  Master. 


San  Jose  Grange. 

The  meeting  of  the  San  Jose  Grange, 
January  27th,  says  the  Mercury,  was 
one  that  will  long  be  remembered  in  the 
annals  of  that  body.  The  following 
were  given  the  two  final  degrees  and 
made  members  in  full  standing:  Prof, 
and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  Husted,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Sprung. 
P.  S.  C.  Wills,  L.  E.  Walters,  W.  F. 
Wright,  D.  H.  M.  Bryant,  Fred  S. 
Foster,  Mrs.  Helen  Wright  and  J.  J. 
Shaner. 

Another  class  equally  as  large  will 
be  shown  the  mysteries  in  two  or  three 
weeks.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Grange 
not  to  spend  its  time  in  the  routine  of 
degree  work,  but  to  devote  as  much  of 
its  sessions  as  possible  to  the  more  im- 
portant consideration  of  agricultural 
questions  that  will  materially  benefit  its 
membership. 

Following  the  initiations,  dinner  was 
served  in  the  dining-room.  Justice  be- 
ing done  to  the  repast,  all  returned  to 
the  lodge-room  and  listened  to  an  im- 
promptu programme  made  up  of 
speeches  by  the  new  members,  a  vocal 
solo  by  Mrs.  Baker  and  one  by  Miss 
Laurola  S.  Woodhams. 

Temescal  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — Temescal  Grange 
gave  a  very  enjoyable  birthday  recep- 
tion to  Mrs.  S.  A.  Whidden  and  Mrs. 
Kate  McGrew  Saturday  afternoon  at 
L  O.  O.  F.  hall. 

After  the  members  and  friends  had 
partaken  of  a  dainty  collation,  the  fol- 
lowing programme  was  rendered : Read- 
ing of  selected  poems  by  Mrs.  S  J. 
Cross,  Burdette  Cornell* and  Mrs.  D. 
Gilbert ;  address  by  AdelbertM.  Dewey 
of  Washington,  D.  C,;  reading  of  one  of 
Markham's  latest  poems  by  Charles 
Fowler.  A. 

Oakland.  Jan.  22.  1900. 


SPRAYING   FKI  IT  TKKK*. 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungus  dis- 
eases is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm.  Stahl, 
Quincy,  111.,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
twenty-one  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full 
treatise  on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and  vege- 
table crops,  which  contains  much  valuable  in- 
formation, and  may  be  bad  for  the  asking. 

A  Prize  for  Incubator  Users. 

A  prize  of  $5  is  offered  by  the  Frank  B.  White 
Company,  Chicago,  for  the  best  article,  written  by 
an  incubator  user,  on  the  subject  "Buying  an  In- 
cubator." The  company  wants  to  ascertain  how 
current  incubator  advertising  strikes  the  average 
poultry  man.  What  appeals  to  you  most  strongly 
in  an  incubator  advertisement?  What  led  you  to 
purchase  the  incubator  you  now  use?  What  claims 
have  the  most  effect  in  influencing  your  decision? 
Each  article  must  contain  not  less  than  3j0  words 
or  more  than  400  words,  and  must  be  sent  to  Frank 
B.  White  Company,  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  be- 
fore Feb.  25.  We  trust  some  of  our  reaiers  will 
secure  this  prize. 

James  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son,  Marblehead,  Mass., 
have  Issued  their  1900  catalogue.  The  re  are  many 
new  varieties  shown,  and  improvements  are  pic- 
tured in  numerous  photographic  reproductions. 
The  florist  will  also  And  much  of  Interest  in  the 
handsomely  illustrated  pages  devoted  to  seeds 
and  plants.  Messrs.  Gregory  &  Son  warrant  all 
their  seeds,  guarantee  their  safe  arrival,  prepay 
charges  on  all  package-sales  ordered  for  mailing, 
and  say  that  the  American  Express  Company  will 
receive  orders  for  Gregory  seeds  wherever  that 
company  has  an  office  and  will  give  a  special  rate, 
lower  than  their  commercial  billings. 


Eureka  Harness  Oil  Is  the  best 
preservative  of  new  leather 
and  the  best  renovator  of  old 
leather.  It  oils,  softens,  black- 
ens and  protects.  Use 

Eureka 
Harness  Oil 

on  your  best  hnrness.  your  old  har- 
ness, and  yOUr  carriage  top.  and  t  hey 
will  not  only  look  better  but  wear 
longer.  Sold  everywhere  In  cans—  all 
sizes  from  half  pints  to  five  gallons. 

kludc  bj  -  I  i  Mi  lllli  OIL  CO. 


Sacramento  Valley  Circuit. 

Arrangements  for  a  northern  valley 
circuit  are  progressing  favorably.  At 
a  meeting  in  Chico,  as  reported  by  the 
Enterprise,  representatives  of  Hhe 
six  districts  north  of  Sacramento 
were  present:  Messrs.  White  and 
Cutts  of  Marysville;  D.  S.  Cone  of  Red 
Bluff;  Merrill  and  Peart  of  Colusa; 
C.  R.  Hoppin  of  Woodland;  Frank 
Freeman  and  H.  Gutman  of  Willows. 
The  Chico  representatives  present 
were:  Messrs.  Park,  Henshaw,  Cus- 
sick,  Nichols,  Williams  and  Mcintosh, 
with  Sec  y  A.  G.  Simpson. 

It  was  decided  that  the  northern  cir- 
cuit should  begin  July  23rd  at  Colusa, 
continuing  around  the  circuit  and  finish- 
ing up  at  Woodland,  and  according  to 
this  motion  the  following  dates  were 
named: 

Colusa,  July  23rd  to  28th,  inclusive. 
Willows.  July  MOth  to  Aug.  4th,  in- 
clusive. 

Red  Bluff.  Aug.  (ith  to  11th,  inclusive. 
Chico,  Aug.  13th  to  18th,  inclusive. 
Marysville,   Aug.  20th  to  25th,  in- 
clusive. 

Woodland,  Aug.  27th  to  Sept.  1st,  in- 
clusive. 

The  matter  of  arranging-  the  speed 
programme  was  left  to  the  directors  of 
the  Chico  district,  to  be  submitted  later 
to  the  director  of  the  other  districts  for 
their  approval,  the  same  to  be  returned 
by  a  representative  at  a  joint  meeting 


FOR  14  CENTS! 

We  wish  to  (rain  thin  y  car  200(0110  • 
newcustomerit,  and  benceolfef  O 
I  Pkg,  City  Garden  Beet,      loc  m 
1  Pkg.Enrl'st  Kmernlri  Curuniberlnc  Z 


La  Gross 

Strawberry  Alelon 
U  Day  Radish, 
KarlyRipo  f'tthhagc, 
liarly  Dinnrr  Onion, 
a   "    Brilliant,  Flower  Seeds 
Worth  91.00,  for  14  cent*. 


Murk  »  t  Lettuce,  lnc 
16c 
10c 
loc 
10c 
15c 

Above  10  Pkcs.  worth  $1.00,  we  will 
mail  you  free,  together  with  oar 
great  Catalog,  t el li  ug  all  about 
SALIER  S  MILLION  DOLLAR  POTATO 

u[mn  receipt  of  this  Hotirc  A  I4c. 

\\V  invite  yonrtrado,  and 
\  know  when  yon  once  try  Salzer'H 
|h4'C(1h  y>>u  will  never  do  without. 
piMf  Prizeson  Salzer's  IIMIU— rar- 
est  earliest  Tom h  to  Giant  on  earth.   F  :*  9 

JOHN  A.  BALXSB  bM.H  lO.,  I.A  <  KOHSK,  Wig. 


AMERICAN  GARDENING. 


Ten  Sample  f< 
PuMlshed  at  138 


pies,  neparati 
Liberty  Street 


Issues.  10  cents 
New  York. 


to  be  held  in  Chico  on  February  17th. 
Thus  the  programmes  at  each  meeting 
will  be  the  same. 

In  the  matter  of  purses  the  horsemen 
will  have  no  cause  for  complaint,  as  the 
purses  to  be  hung  up  will  be  very 
liberal. 


Farm  Wagon  Economy. 

The  economy  of  this  proposition  Is  not  all  found 
in  the  very  reasonable  price  of  the  wagon  itself, 
but  in  the  great  amount  of  labor  it  will  save,  and 
its  great  durability.  The  Electric  Wheel  Co. 
who  make  this  Electric  Handy  Wagon  and  the 
now  famous  Electric  Wheels,  have  solved  the 
problem  of  a  successful  and  durable  low  down 
wagon  at  a  reasonable  price. 


This  wagon  is  composed  of  the  best  material 
throughout— white  hickory  axles,  steel  wheels, 
steel  hounds,  etc.   Guaranteed  to  carry  4000  lbs. 

These  Electric  Steel  Wheels  are 
made  to  fit  any  wagon,  and 
make  practically  a  new  wagon 
out  of  the  old  one.  They  can  be 
had  in  any  height  desired  and 
any  width  of  tire  up  to  8  inches. 
With  an  extra  set  of  these  wheels 
a  farmer  can  Interchange  them 
with  his  regular  wheels  and  have 
a  high  or  low  down  wagon  at 
will.  Write  for  catalogue  of  the 
full  "Electric  Line"  to  Electric 
Wheel  Co.,  Box  10,  Quincy,  111. 

I  HAVE  TO  OFFER  LOGANBERRIES. 

Rooted  tips  and  transplanted  1-year-old  vines  by 
the  100  or  .000.  EXTRA  ttne.  Also  Peaches,  dormant 
bnd.  in  variety.  Including  Mull-  and  Orange  Cling, 
by  the  10'i  or  1030.  Address  R.  P.  EACHU3.  Lake- 
port.  Lake  Co.,  Cal. 


WANTED. 

About  2000  Hard  Shell  or  Bitter 
Almond  Seedlings. 

A.  J,  s..  BUBAL  PRESS  OFFIOX,  s.  i  . 

Burbank's  SUGAR  Prune, 

GRAFTING  WOOD  $1  PER  FOOT. 

Burbank's  CLIMAX  Plum, 

GRAFTING  WOOD  25:  PER  FOOT. 

LEONARD  (  MA  I  LS.  NAPA,  CAL, 


Pacific  Steel 
Handy  Wagon. 

WHEELS  28  and  31  Inches  high. 

TIRES  4  and  5  in.  wide,     in.  thick. 

AXLES  IK  inch,  solid  steel. 

BOLSTERS  AND  AXLK  STOCKS  ..White  oak. 
CAPACITY  Guaranteed  5000  lbs. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16-18  DHUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Made  by  The  Shunk  Plow  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 


HAWKEYE  GRUB  AND  STUMP  MACHINE 


4       Works  on  cither  Standing  Timber  or  Stumps 
4  Makes  a  Clean  Sweep 
4  of  Two  Acres  at  a  Sitting. 

J  A  man.  buy  and  a  hnrve  can 
2  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains 
€,  or  radfl  to  handle.  You  can- 
4  not  longer  afford  to  pay  tax-  i 
4  es  on  unproductive  timber 
4  land.  Illustrated  catalogue 

4  Free,  giTtog  prices,  terms 

4  MILNM  BfWQ.  CO  %9&9  Xth  St.,  Monmouth.  Hi 


Pulls  an  Ordinary  Orub  In  1  %  Minutes.  h 

and  testimonials.  Aluo  full  | 
Information  regarding:  our  a 

x.  l.  grubber,  \ 
Iron  giant  grub  a  i 
stump  machine,  i 
2 -horse  hawkeye  \ 

and  other  appliances  iovm 
^clearing  timber  land.  ■ 
fnrSHETLAND  PONYcatalognr.  » 


Kansas  TflMATnBest  Nove|*y  0ut-  A  Money  Maker. 

C1._Ja.iI    I  Iffltt  I   U  Oni"  packet,  •!:>!■.;  1 1 1 1. --•  park.  Is  :,iU:  Specialties: 

OtanQaiQ    ■  ■   W  Alfalfa,  KaHir  Corn.  Siberian  Millet,  Forage  Plants 

for  arid  regions,  Onion  Seed  and  Onion  Sets.  Large  stock  of  tree  seeds.  Elegant  catalog  mailed 
free  on  application.  Write  for  one  NOW.  KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE.  F.  Barteldes  &  Co..  Lawrence.  Kan. 

California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON, 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 
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DORHANT  BUDS  ALL  SOLD. 

A  FEW  EXTRA  LARGE  TREES,  tops  cut  back  dose,  with  AN  ABUNDANCE  of  dean, 

fine  roots.  These  will  produce  PLENTY  OF  WOOD  and  fruit  at  once,  flany  of  these  trees  made 
branches  EIGHT  FEET  LONG  and  AN  INCH  IN  DIAHETER  last  summer. 

CLIMAX    PLUM  TREES. 

One  year  old,  ALL  SIZES.     Two  to  ten  feet  high,  straight,  well  branched  and  well  rooted. 


BARTLETT  PLUM. 

TREES  one  year  old,  straight  and  handsome. 

DORHANT  BUDS  of  SULTAN  and  SHIRO.    GRAFTING  WOOD  OF  ALL. 

PINEAPPLE  QUINCE  CUTTINGS  and  very  few  trees,  two  years  old.  None  of  mailing  size  left. 
Have  all  your  unprofitable  trees  regrafted.      CHANGE  THEfl    FROfl   CONSUHERS  TO 

PRODUCERS. 

BEGIN  the  new  century  with  NEW  CENTURY  FRUITS. 


A  postal  card  will  bring  you  price  list. 


LUTHER  BURBANK. 


BURBANK'S  EXPERIMENT  FARMS, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA. 


For       keeping      your  Iron 
and     wood     work    in  perfect 
condition.        Nothing     else  "just 
good."       Circulars  cheerfully 
furnished. 

I1<S    BATTER  "V  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


'arming, 
ertility, 
ortune. 


WPnNflM17I?  by  keeping  your  land  in  FULL  CULTIVA- 
MAJnUlIll/jD  TION,  and  obtain  HEAVY  YIELDS  by  using 

Thomas'  Phosphate  Powder 

(Basic  Slag). 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  APPLY. 

Unsurpassed  as  a  Phosphate  for  Fruits,  Grain,  Potatoes, 
and  Roots,   Encourages  the  Growth  of  Clover, 
and  Improves  the  Herbage  Generally. 
FINEST    "RINDING    AND    ANALYSES  GUARANTEED. 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    «S=  CO., 
316  California  Street,     ...      San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


Nitrate  nf  sugar  beets. 

"  JL  %rM.  H  %-  \j      \J  A         The  largest  yield  per  acre  of  the  best  and  smoothest  fc 


Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


The  largest  yield  per  acre  of  the  best  and  smoothest  form, 
and  very  rich  in  sugar,  are  grown  by  using 

NITRATE    OF  SODA 

as  a  fertilizer.  Apply  just  when  the  beets  are  getting  well 
started  in  the  row.   The  results  will  surprise  you. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BALF  O  U  F? ,    GUTHRIE    «fc  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


FERTILIZERS 

The  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  on  the  Market. 

Write  Us  for  Prices  and  Illustrated  Pamphlet.      WB  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

FRESNO  Fertilizer  Works,  Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Prop.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


5  ft.  extension. 


2-Horse 

PLOW 

CUTS 

22"  wide, 
4"to8"deep. 

4-Horse, 

36"  wide, 
same  depth. 

100  Per  Cent 
Better  Work 
at  One-Half 
the  Cost. 


CALIFORNIA  CUTAWAY  ROTARY  REVERSIBLE  ORCHARD  PLOW. 


DON'T  worry.  The  California  will  take  care  of  the  WEEDS  all  right— kill  'em,  BIG 
AND  LITTLE— cut  'em  to  pieces  and  mix  'em  with  the  soil.  Land  prepared  with  the 
California  will  NOT  BAKE,  CRACK  AND  DRY  OUT.  No  lumps,  no  clods,  land  always 
level. 

Use  up-to-date  orchard  tools  and  you  will  make  MONEY  growing  fruit.  Write  for 
catalogue,  testimonials  and  price. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 


222  MISSION  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


*  What  are  Your  Cows  Worth  ? 

Do  they  pay  you  a  profit,  and  do  you  know 
how  much?  Have  you  tested  them  for  but- 
ter fat?    You  can  make  the  test  yourself. 

The  NO=TIN 
Tester 

is  made  in  six-bottle  size  for 
farmer's  use ;  it  is  driven  by  hand 
and  is  substantially  built.  Will 
last  a  life- time ;  fitted  with  ball 
bearings,  and  it  does  not  rattle 
and  does  not  wear  out. 

It  uses  the  ordinary  Babcock  bottle  and  it  does  accurate  work. 
Send  now  for  our  Catalogue,  No.  70. 

ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Elgin,  Illinois. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Patent  Agents, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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NO.  63--WORLD  BEATER  SURREY,  $150 


NO.   I--WORL0  BEATER  BUGGY,  *8& 


NO.   42--GEM  WAGON,  $50 


RUSH  FORD  FARM  WAGON 


HOOKER  <fe  CO.,  16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CULTIVATION  S^5  FERTILIZATION  PAYS. 


Buckeye  One-Horse  Orange  Qrove  Fertilizer  Drill. 


With  these  Drills 
Commercial  Fer- 
tilizer is  distributed 
into  the  ground 
in  any  desired 
quantity. 

NO  WASTE 

WHATEVER. 

NO  CORRODING, 
RUSTING,  and 
CLOGGING 

Of  the  Feeders. 

SIGHT  FEED. 
J*  j* 

V/V/rlte  for 
Circular. 

J*  J* 


For 

QUALITY, 
STRENGTH, 

and 
SERVICE, 

Our 
ORCHARD 

and 
VINEYARD 
PLOWS 

are 

ALL 

i     \  Lr  L.  ••••••••• 


Two=Horse  Orange  Qrove  Fertilizer  Drill 


MOLINE.ILL. 


Two-Horse  Vineyard  and  Orchard  Plow. 

DEERE    "PONY"  QANQ. 


RIGHT. 


One-Horse  Vineyard  and  Orchard  Plow. 

STEEL    BEAM.     ADJUSTABLE  HANDLES. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

&  209  and  211  Market  Street.  ^  Telephone  Main  5186.    <j£    <j£  <Jit 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LIX.    No.  6. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  10,  1900. 


TWENTY-NINTH  YEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


Features  of  the  Foothills. 

The  foothill  region  of  California  is  proverbial  for  its 
picturesqueness  and  for  its  industrial  importance  as 
well.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  earliest  mining  activity 
and  to  the  recent  progress  in  the  same  line  there  has 
been  added,  as  our  readers  know,  a  most  creditable 
agricultural  and  horticultural  progress.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  foothill  region,  great  as  have  been  the 
achievements  of  the  last  twenty  years,  is  still  at  its 
beginning  and  the  future  has  greater  triumphs  in 
store  for  it. 

We  have  on  this  page  a  grouping  of  camera  prod- 
ucts which  is  suggestive  of  foothill  progress  in  some 
ways.  We  have  laid  aside  foothill  orchard  and  vine- 
yard scenes  for  some  future  occasion  and  follow  an- 
other line.  The  first  view  is  suggestive  of  the  pic- 
turesqueness of  the  foothill  slopes  with  their  rich 
vesture  of  native  growths — forest  trees  and  shrub- 
bery and  herbaceous  plants — all  of  which  at  their 
proper  seasons  adorn  the  rocky  hillsides  with  forms 
and  colors  of  surprising  novelty  and  beauty,  and  con- 
vey to  the  overland  tourist  the  first  assurance  that 
he  is  in  a  country  of  new  charms  and  delights.  One 
who  approaches  California  at  this  time  of  the  year 
and  is  dropped  almost  without  warning  from  the 
snows  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  sunshine  and  ver- 
dure of  the  foothills  gains  an  impression  of  California's 
unique  characters  which 
is  never  effaced,  though 
the  factors  producing  the 
impression  may  become 
trite  and  familiar  after- 
wards. We  doubt  if  any 
one  ever  entered  the 
foothills  in  this  way  on  a 
sunny  day  in  winter  with- 
out the  thought  that  if 
California  has  anything 
lovelier  to  show  it  must 
be  the  gateway  to  para- 
dise. 

Two  other  views  give 
a  contrast  in  point  of 
foothill  habitations.  These 
are  not,  of  course,  expo- 
nent of  the  beautiful  cot- 
tages and  villas  which  are 
so  abundant  in  the  fruit 
districts  of  the  foothills, 
but  are  suggestive  of  the 


A  Rocky  Ledge  in  the  Foothills. 


picturesque  amid  the  natural  environment  of  the  foot- 
hills. In  them  there  is  an  indication  of  foothill  devel- 
opment, for  the  first  view  shows  a  rude  cabin  such  as 
the  miner  or  lumberman  or  even  the  early  settler  for 
agricultural  purposes  might  hastily  construct  for 
temporary  shelter,  while  the  second  is  the  habitation 
of  a  later  day,  with  its  glazed  windows,  sheltered  roof 
and  professional  carpentry.  Both  are,  however,  pic- 
turesque in  their  outlines  and  environment  and  will  be 
good  subjects  for  our  younger  readers  who  desire 
practise  with  their  pencils  and  brushes.  It  is  about 
such  as  these  that  foothill  romances  are  woven  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  they  comport  better  with 
such  uses  than  the  smart  houses  which  permanent 
settlement  and  wealth-winning  has  scattered  over  the 
more  populous  of  the  foothill  regions. 

Two  more  pictures  show  how  the  little  foothill  town 
steals  in  upon  the  foothill  slopes  and  establishes  itself. 
We  do  not  claim  that  the  slope  looks  any  better  for 
its  acquisition  of  board  structures  ;  probably  the  na- 
ture lover  would  delight  more  in  the  rock  masses 
which  occupy  the  central  ground  in  the  picture  on  the 
left.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  after  all,  man 
is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world  and  his  progress  in 
the  reclamation  of  the  earth  for  mankind  is  the  great- 
est movement  in  the  world,  even  if  in  its  earlier  phases 
it  may  mar  landscapes  without  giving  anything  taste- 
ful or  beautiful  in  exchange  for  their  loveliness.  One 


An  Early  Foothill  Habitation. 


A  Later  Type  of  Foothill  Dwellings- 


A  Glimpse  at  a  Foothill  Farm. 


The  Beginnings  of  a  Foothill  Town. 


has  to  be  patient,  for 
better  things  come  la- 
ter. Some  of  the  older 
towns  of  the  foothills 
have  become  models  of 
urban  beauty.  They 
nestle  amid  their  pic- 
turesque ,  environment, 
and  by  their  trimness 
the  fitting  character  of 
their  arbored  struc- 
tures and  shaded 
streets  become  a  part 
of  the  landscape.  Cali- 
fornia has  many  such 
towns,  centers  of  activ- 
ity and  enlightenment 
for  their  rural  sur- 
roundings, the  pride  of 
the  resident  and  the  de- 
light of  the  visitor,  and 
they  nearly  all  have 
arisen  from  rude  begin- 
nings. 
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The  Week. 

A  few  days  of  drying  winds  have  been  welcome  on 
the  lower  lands  and  in  some  of  the  coast  valleys 
where  work  has  been  waiting  for  better  soil  condi- 
tions. At  the  same  time  some  parts  of  the  State  are 
still  too  dry  and  apprehensions  of  another  year's  wa- 
ter shortage  are  freely  indulged  in.  It  is  too  soon  by 
far  to  give  up;  there  may  be  floods  of  rain  before  the 
season  closes. 

The  condition  of  things  about  Fresno  is  typical  of 
the  experience  of  other  progressive  localities.  The 
work  of  the  raisin  association  and  the  better  prices 
of  other  cured  fruits  last  summer  is  inducing  very 
large  orchard  and  vineyard  planting.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  get  as  many  trees  and  vines  as  are  desired. 
Much  the  same  facts  prevail  in  other  fruit  centers  in 
the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  State.  Hosts 
of  new  people  are  coming  in  to  make  investments  and 
the  old  settlers  have  assumed  a  speed  in  business 
which  we  feared  they  had  forever  outgrown.  The 
activity  is  simply  delightful. 

Wheat  has  been  shying  about  during  the  week  and 
finishes  up  strong.  Severe  winter  in  the  Northwest 
is  looked  upon  as  clouding  the  crop  outlook.  Spot 
wheat  is  improved  by  an  increase  in  available  ship- 
ping and  shippers  are  looking  for  wheat.  Barley  is 
still  being  taken  for  Europe  but  prices  are  un- 
changed. Oats  are  dull.  Nothing  but  fancy  hay  has 
any  spirit  and  the  low  range  of  values  continues. 
Bran  has  been  demoralized  with  a  large  drop  in 
prices,  as  though  some  one  was  trying  to  unload. 
Meats  are  unchanged,  and  hi  fairly  good  condition  all 
around.  Butter  has  fallen  as  supplies  began  to  accu- 
mulate. Bids  for  shipping  were  less  than  current 
values  and  if  the  price  goes  to  shippers'  views  there 
will  be  a  fair  movement.  Cheese  is  slow  and  un- 
changed. Eggs  are  weak  and  lower,  both  here  and 
at  the  East.  Poultry  has  been  cheap,  as 
the  Eastern  receipts  have  been  large  for  the 
current  demand.  Onions  are  firmer  and  in  fact 
quite  stiff  for  fancy,  which  are  now  coming 
chiefly  from  Oregon.  Potatoes  are  firmer  but 
not  notably  changed.  Beans  are  stationary. 
Oranges  are  in  rather  heavy  supply  for  local  needs. 
Lemons  are  replacing  limes,  but  there  is  no  great 
movement;  the  weather  has  been  too  cold  for  them. 
New  strawberries  are  in  from  several  points.  Dried 
fruit  is  quiet.  Dried  apples  are  affected  by  the  weak- 
ness at  the  East. 

The  election  of  Thomas  R.  Bard  of  Ventura  to  the 
United  States  Senate  is  very  satisfactory.  Mr.  Bard 
is  a  large  farmer  and  a  large  man  generally.  He 
just  fits  the  place. 


The  Uplift  in  Sheep  Interests. 

There  is  probably  no  feature  of  the  recent  awaken- 
ing in  live  stock  matters  richer  in  suggestion  than 
the  striking  elevation  in  the  sheep  and  wool  interest. 
California  is  enjoying  her  share  in  it.  as  our  market 
reports  and  comments  for  the  last  few  months  have 
shown.  The  general  stimulation  of  interest  and  ad- 
vance in  values  has  made  our  sheep  rise  in  price  and 
has  led  to  sales  of  wool  in  advance  of  shearing,  or  at 
least  to  free  offers  for  such  purchase,  for  to  what 
extent  they  may  have  been  accepted  we  do  not  know. 
But  our  local  experience  is  only  a  faint  indication  of 
the  activity  which  prevails  elsewhere,  for  our  people 
have  so  widely  forsaken  this  line  of  production  during 
recent  years. 

It  is  almost  incredible  to  what  values  popular 
breeding  stock  is  mounting,  and  what  large  sales  are 
being  effected  by  those  who  fortunately  have  the 
stock.  We  read  in  the  American  Sheep  Breeder 
that  the  recent  sale  of  thirty-six  Rambouillet  rams 
at  public  auction  at  Buenos  Ayres  for  the  princely 
total  sum  of  $35,710  is  without  precedent  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  sales  of  any  breed  of  sheep  anywhere  in 
the  world.  Other  sales,  notably  the  great  Lincoln 
sales  last  year  in  England  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
the  still  more  remarkable  sales  of  Merinos  at  Sydney 
in  recent  years,  have  broken  previous  brilliant  world 
record  prices  for  single  animals,  and  even  for  small 
stud  flock  drafts  of  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  animals, 
but  so  large  a  collection  as  thirty-six,  or  even 
twenty-six,  sheep  at  one  sale  never  before  made  an 
average  of  within  a  fraction  of  $1000  per  head.  It  is 
not  half  so  remarkable  that  a  single  great  ram  made  I 
$4500  at  this  sensational  sale  of  stud  sheep  as  that 
nearly  two  score  of  them  made  an  average  of  almost 
$1000  each,  and  every  one  of  them  home-bred  in  Aus- 
tralia from  imported  stock. 

California  began  with  these  large  French  Merinos 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  and  bred  them 
in  good  shape,  though  for  years  there  was  scant  in- 
terest taken  in  them.  Later,  as  our  readers  know, 
considerable  exports  were  made  to  the  Argentine 
and  elsewhere,  while  the  local  demand  was  very  little. 
Now,  as  far  as  the  French  Merino  interest  in  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  the  situation  has  radi- 
cally changed.  With  the  largest  attendance  in  the 
history  of  the  association,  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Rambouillet  breeders  was  a  most  notable 
one.  Enthusiasm  ran  high  as  the  demand  for  Ram- 
bouillets  was  discussed,  and  one  and  all  argued  a 
bright  future  for  the  big  Merinos.  The  main  ques- 
tion seemed  to  be,  How  could  the  Rambouillet  breed- 
ers keep  up  with  the  demand  staring  them  in  the 
face  ?  With  single  American-bred  rams  going  as 
high  as  $300  and  the  overwhelming  inquiry  and  de- 
mand from  the  range,  the  breeders  seem  bewildered 
over  the  prospect  for  prices. 

The  breeders  of  the  American  Merino,  built  up  upon 
a  Spanish  foundation,  do  not  propose  to  concede  the 
ground  to  the  French  types.  At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  New  York  Association  of  Merino  Breeders,  re- 
cently, there  were  very  resolute  words  spoken  of  the 
superiority  of  the  wrinkly  type  and  what  it  has  done 
for  the  wool  interest,  and  the  wrinkly  people  are  dis- 
posed to  make  a  warm  issue  against  big,  smooth- 
bodied  Delaines  and  Rambouillets.  They  point  with 
pride  to  the  "success  in  Australia  and  in  other  for- 
eign countries  of  the  old  and  tried  sort  that  now 
stand  at  the  head  of  all  other  breeds  the  world  over 
for  wool-growing  purposes  and  the  only  pure  breed 
of  sheep  whose  improvements  were  made  in  this 
country."  This  includes  a  good  fighting  issue  and  we 
doubt  not  that  it  will  be  well  battled.  Just  now,  how- 
ever, the  French  have  apparently  the  lead.  It  is  in- 
teresting fact  that  an  Ohio  breeding  firm  has  just 
bought  a  Delaine  ram  from  an  Oregon  breeder  for 
$150  and  will  place  him  at  the  head  of  their  flock. 

However  the  battle  may  rage  in  other  parts,  the 
Pacific  coast  is  to  have  peace,  if  the  well  known  flock 
owner,  J.  H.  Kirkpatrick  of  California,  has  his  way. 
He  announces  the  organization  of  the  Pacific  Stud 
Flock  Register  Association,  an  organization  to  record 
pure-bred  sheep  of  any  breed.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick 
wants  it  distinctly  understood  that  this  association 
will  not  antagonize  any  of  the  organized  stock  regis- 
ter associations,  but  is  intended  to  bring  the  pure- 1 
bred  flocks  on  the  Pacific  coast  into  one  organization 
to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  pure-bred  sheep 
on  the  Pacific  slope.    Mr.  Kirkpatrick  reports  a 


prosperous  year  and  looks  forward  to  a  great  season 
for  Western  stud  flocks.  We  believe  he  is  right,  but 
if  breeders  are  to  enjoy  a  home  market  they  must  let 
Californians  know  what  they  are.  doing.  The  rising 
generation  of  California  farmers  need  education  on 
the  sheep  question,  and  without  it  we  shall  hardly  get 
our  flocks  to  anything  like  the  normal  number.  There 
is  an  impression  that  sheep  are  only  for  a  wild  coun- 
try, while  in  fact  they  have  a  place  in  the  most  in- 
tensively cultivated  country.  In  the  United  States 
we  have  nine  sheep  to  every  640  acres.  England  has 
240  to  our  9  on  the  same  area.  What  a  prospect  this 
affords  for  the  encouragement  of  the  American  shep- 
herds !  In  time  we  cannot  help  but  surpass  all  other 
countries  in  the  number  of  our  sheep,  and  California 
shall  have  her  share  of  them. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  is 
doing  its  full  duty  in  this  line.  We  have  a  conviction 
that  it  will  be  good  for  the  State  to  have  more  sheep. 
Now,  if  it  is  to  anyone's  interest  or  to  anyone's  belief 
that  this  industry  should  be  built  up,  let  him  join  us 
in  the  campaign  for  popular  education  in  sheep  mat- 
ters which  must  be  undertaken. 


The  Japan  Current  Not  in  It. 

Readers  will  remember  the  discussion  a  year  or 
more  ago  as  to  whether  a  more  northerly  course  of 
the  Japan  current  would  not  withdraw  winter  storms 
from  California  and  cause  our  dry  years.  If  this 
should  be  the  case,  the  temperatures  in  the  course  of 
the  current  ought  to  show  whither  it  was  running 
and  what  the  after  effects  might  be  in  California. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Hammon,  for- 
merly in  charge  of  the  San  Francisco  Weather  Bu- 
reau office,  to  correlate  the  observed  temperatures 
on  Unga  island,  Alaska,  and  the  phenomena  of  rain- 
fall in  California  three  months  later.  In  his  recent 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Director 
Moore  of  the  Weather  Bureau  stated  that  Prof. 
Hammon's  paper,  while  containing  a  number  of  in- 
teresting suggestions,  was  not  conclusive  on  any 
point,  nor  did  it  claim  to  be.  The  subject,  however, 
was  one  of  very  great  interest,  and  possibly  of  prac- 
tical importance  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific  slope, 
and  as  such  was  referred  to  a  board  at  the  central 
office,  of  which  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe  is  chairman. 
Prof.  Abbe  in  his  preliminary  report  says  : 

We  have  undertaken  to  collate  all  that  is  known  with 
reference  to  monthly  mean  temperatures  at  stations  in 
Alaska  and  its  neighborhood.  This  extensive  work  is 
not  yet  complote,  but  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable 
me  to  say  the  phenomena  over  California  are  not  neces- 
sarily preceded  by  anything-  that  happens  in  Alaska.  In 
order  to  predict  what  is  to  happen  in  California  a  month, 
or  even  a  week,  in  advance,  we  must  take  a  wide  survey 
of  tho  whole  atmosphere.  In  order  to  get  a  truer  com- 
prehension of  this  important  subject,  we  have,  therefore 
rearranged  the  maps  of  normal  mean  pressure  and  tem- 
perature for  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres, 
and  have  includod  a  study  of  these  in  our  report  upon 
long-range  forecasting. 

It  therefore  appears  that,  though  we  may  not  rely 
upon  the  Japan  current  as  a  revelator  of  this  im- 
portant matter,  the  proposition  has  led  to  a  wider 
study  of  Pacific  phenomena,  which  may  ultimately 
bring  us  some  pertinent  suggestions  in  this  important 
matter. 


Readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  who  wish  to 
roam  for  a  week  in  classic  halls  should  give  heed  to 
the  communication  in  another  column  by  Prof.  V.  E. 
Kellogg  announcing  the  week  of  educational  work  for 
fruit  growers  which  will  open  at  Stanford  University 
on  February  19.  It  will  be  an  occasion  of  rare  inter- 
est, entertainment  and  enlightenment  as  well,  and 
will  result  in  intellectual  and  social  expansion  which 
will  fit  the  one  who  experiences  it  for  a  whole  year's 
resistance  of  narrowness  and  ignorance.  The  fruit 
growers  owe  it  to  themselves  to  profit  by  this  oppor- 
tunity; they  owe  it  also  to  the  hospitality  of  Stanford 
University  to  exhibit  eager  acceptance,  and,  finally, 
they  owe  it  to  Prof.  J.  H.  Comstock  who  shed  the 
first  strong  ray  of  light  upon  our  entomological  igno- 
rance two  decades  ago  to  show  their  appreciation  of 
his  disposition  to  give  his  time,  which  is  so  valu- 
able for  research,  to  renewing  acquaintance  and 
intercourse  with  California  fruit  growers  and  to  help- 
ing them  in  the  later  phases  of  the  insect  problems. 
The  occasion  will  be  delightful ;  let  all  who  can  en- 
joy it. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Weeds  and  Frost  Occurrence. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  it  the  colder  in  an  orchard 
that  has  been  cultivated  or  in  one  in  which  the  vege- 
tation is  growing  ?  Some  claim  that  if  orchards 
were  not  plowed  till  after  danger  of  frost  was  past 
fruit  would  not  be  frozen  so  often. — Subscriber. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  some  cases  blossoms  and  young 
fruit  on  trees  over  uncultivated  ground  have  escaped 
injury  while  the  same  fruits  adjoining  on  cultivated 
ground  have  been  frosted.  It  has  been  noticed  that 
even  parts  of  the  same  orchard  or  vineyard  have 
been  injured  just  as  far  as  the  plowing  has  gone  and 
not  farther.  The  same  thing  has  been  noted  with 
reference  to  ground  wet  with  irrigation  and  unirri- 
gated  land  adjoining.  Over  the  wet  ground  the  fruit 
has  escaped.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  water  vapor  which  allows  condensation  at  a 
higher  temperature  and  this  condensation  gives  off 
heat,  and  all  this  heat  must  be  lost  before  the  freez- 
ing point  can  be  reached.  Therefore,  while  the  tem- 
perature remains  near  the  freezing  point  the  injury 
can  be  prevented,  but  of  course  if  the  temperature 
falls  too  low  or  if  it  is  too  long  continued  all  this  heat 
will  be  radiated  and  injury  will  result  in  spite  of  the 
moisture  present.  Now  as  the  vegetation  is  exhaling 
moisture  it  may  act  in  the  same  direction  as  a  wet 
soil  surface  would  do,  and  this  may  be  the  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that  sometimes  unplowed  land  carries 
its  bloom  and  young  fruit  safely.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  agency  can  only  be  effective 
when  conditions  are  favorable  for  a  very  light  frost 
and  fruit  may  be  lost  in  spite  of  it.  And  this,  too,  is 
shown  by  experience,  which  is  that  blossoms  are  safe 
on  uncultivated  upland  while  they  are  destroyed  on 
lower  places  also  uncultivated.  Postponing  plowing 
is,  then,  no  surity  of  saving  fruit,  though  it  may  do 
so  in  some  places  and  on  some  occasions.  But  one 
encounters  also  the  necessity  of  choosing  between 
evils,  because  one  might  leave  his  land  unworked  for 
the  chance  of  escaping  frost  and  at  the  same  time 
lose  this  opportunity  of  getting  his  ground  in  good 
condition — thus  ruining  his  fruit  by  lack  of  moisture 
in  the  summer  though  he  saved  it  from  frost  in  the 
spring.  This  is  rather  a  deep  question:  each  must 
think  of  it  and  decide  according  to  his  elevation,  soil 
character,  moisture  supply,  etc. 

Seed  and  Bulb  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — Have  you  a  book  on  seed  and 
bulb  growing  in  California  from  which  I  can  get  the 
general  features  of  the  business  ? — Subscriber,  Los 
Angeles. 

There  are  no  books  relating  to  seed  and  bulb  grow- 
ing in  California.  There  have  been  a  number  of  arti- 
cles printed  on  the  subject  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  and  in  other  papers,  but  beyond  that  there  is 
nothing  available  except  the  chapter  in  the  book  on 
" California  Vegetables,"  and  that  relates  chiefly  to 
the  growing  of  vegetable  seeds.  Bulb  growing  and 
collecting  of  native  bulbs  is  pursued  by  a  number  of 
people  in  different  parts  of  the  State:  Carl  Purdy, 
Ukiah;  Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  of  Santa  Rosa;  Mrs. 
Kersey,  Hay  wards;  Mr.  F.  A.  Miller,  215  Hayes  St., 
San  Francisco,  and  Mrs.  Thos.  B.  Shepard,  Ventura, 
are  leading  operators  in  bulbs,  and  there  are  many 
others  whose  names  do  not  now  occur  to  us.  There 
are  probably  half  a  dozen  large  seed  farms  in  Santa 
Clara  and  San  Luis  Ohispo  counties.  In  your  own 
part  of  the  State  there  are  also  collectors  and  grow- 
ers here  and  there,  a  list  of  which  would  be  quite 
difficult  to  secure.  Some  of  these  parties  are  doing 
very  well  by  giving  their  lives  to  this  sort  of  work 
and  pursuing  it  night  and  day  in  the  most  earnest 
manner.  So  far  as  we  have  observed  those  who  have 
undertaken  it  with  less  devotion  are  quite  likely  to 
soon  weary  of  it. 

Care  of  Apricot  Scions. 

To  the  Editor  : — You  kindly  answered  my  ques- 
tions about  apricot  grafting.  You  said  I  ought  to 
put  away  the  scions  at  once  to  keep  them  dormant. 
Will  you  tell  what  wood  to  take  for  scions  and  how  to 
keep  them  ? — Reader,  Ventura  county. 

The  scions  are  to  be  made  from  the  wood  which 
grew  last  summer,  and  it  is  a  good  idea  to  take  off 
quite  long  shoots  and  bury  them  in  the  ground  in  a 
cool  place,  where  they  will  be  kept  nicely  moist,  but 
not  wet:  These  shoots  are  to  be  cut  up  into  scions 
at  the  time  of  grafting.    The  size  of  the  wood  should 


be  that  of  a  leadpencil — some  a  little  smaller,  some  a 
little  larger — and,  in  cutting  up  these  shoots  to  make 
scions  latter,  the  smaller  parts  of  the  tips  of  the 
shoots  will  be  rejected,  so  that  you  ought  to  put  away 
a  good  deal  more  wood  than  you  will  be  likely  to  use, 
to  give  the  grafter  something  to  select  from. 


Sprouting  Peach  Pits. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  have  some  peach  pits  I  want  to 
get  sprouted.  They  have  been  kept  damp  for  the  last 
four  or  five  weeks,  in  order  to  soak  them.  What  will 
be  the  best  way  now  ?  Would  you  advise  a  hot  bed, 
or  is  it  better  to  crack  them  open  and  only  plant  the 
kernel  ?  I  wish  to  get  them  sprouted  first  and  then 
plant  them  in  my  orchard,  so  as  to  bud  them  on  the 
place  where  they  are  to  remain.  By  so  doing,  I  do 
not  disturb  them  by  transplanting  and  do  not  break 
the  taproot. — F.  Heinsius,  Toluca,  Los  Angeles 
county. 

Take  a  wide,  shallow  box,  make  drainage  holes  in 
the  bottom  and  put  it  in  a  sunny  place.  Put  in  about 
an  inch  of  sand,  then  a  layer  of  pits,  another  inch  of 
sand,  a  layer  of  pits,  etc.,  covering  with  a  couple  of 
inches  of  sand  and  a  light  cover  of  straw  to  retain 
moisture.  Keep  the  mass  just  nicely  moist,  but  not 
wet.  After  the  treatment  you  have  given  the  pits 
they  ought  to  sprout  in  a  few  weeks  in  this  warm 
sandwich.  The  sprouts  can  be  well  out  without  being 
injured  at  planting.  We  do  not  count  the  planting  in 
permanent  place  of  any  great  advantage  to  the  tree 
and  of  great  disadvantage  to  the  grower  generally. 
Trees  which  have  deep-rooting  habit  will  root  deeply 
on  transplanting,  if  soil  and  moisture  conditions  are 
right,  whether  they  do  it  with  one  tap  root  or  several 
tap  roots.  But,  of  course,  we  have  no  objection  to 
our  correspondent's  method,  if  he  cares  to  take  the 
extra  trouble. 

What  is  the  Matter  with  Petite  Sirah? 

To  the  Editor: — We  have  on  our  place  some  vines 
called  "  Petite  Sirah"  that  have  something  the  mat- 
ter with  them,  and  as  we  are  new  at  the  business,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  it  is,  and  what  to  do  to 
remedy  it  if  possible.  It  seems  that  large  bunches  of 
grapes  form,  but  while  small,  they  all  fall  off  except 
one  or  two  bunches.  The  vines  are  apparently  strong 
and  healthy,  with  abundance  of  wood,  trained  on  wire 
and  left  with  from  three  to  six  canes  to  tie  up. 
Other  varieties  of  grapes  on  the  same  land,  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  bear  profusely.  We  have 
been  advised  to  graft  another  variety  on  those  roots, 
but  the  vines  seem  so  healthy,  I  hesitate  to  do  it  till 
hearing  from  an  authority. — H.  N.  Cross,  M.  D., 
Livermore. 

Petite  Sirah  acts  unhandsomely  in  some  places  and 
various  reasons  are  alleged,  such  as  too  short  prun- 
ing, lack  of  sunshine  and  warmth  at  blooming,  etc. 
These  reasons  should  not  exist  on  the  vines  above  de- 
scribed in  Livermore.  Who  has  experience  bearing 
on  this  point  which  would  help  our  querist  to  decide 
what  to  do  with  the  vines  ? 

A  Wild  Grass  of  the  Mojave  Region. 

To  the  Editor: — Inclosed  please  find  sample  of 
grass  that  has  come  up  quite  plentiful  with  this 
year's  sowing  of  alfalfa.  Is  it  of  much  importance 
for  stock  feed  ? — H.  H.  Robinson,  Lancaster. 

The  grass  is  identified  by  Mr.  J.  Burtt  Davy, 
assistant  botanist  of  the  University  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, as  a  variety  of  the  Barnyard  grass  (Panicum 
Crus-galli).  The  Mojave  Indians  used  to  collect  the 
grain,  grind  it  into  flour  and  cook  it  for  food.  It  is 
considered  useful  for  stock  feeding,  either  green  or 
for  the  silo,  as  it  is  said  to  be  much  liked  by  cattle. 
It  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  hay,  as  it  is  a  coarse, 
succulent  grass  and  rather  difficult  to  dry,  though  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lancaster  this  last  feature  would 
scarcely  be  noticeable. 

The  Persians  and  the  Phylloxera. 

To  the  Editor  : — Shall  we  dig  up  the  Persian  table 
grape  vines  sent  out  by  the  University  and  plant  re- 
sistant vines  in  their  place  ? — Grower. 

Although  we  do  not  know  of  a  Persian  vine  de- 
stroyed by  phylloxera,  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  that  they  will  have  the  weakness  which  per- 
tains to  the  whole  Vinifera  species  to  which  they  be- 
long. To  resist  the  insect,  then,  they  must  be 
established  upon  a  native  American  root  which  suits 
the  soil  in  which  it  is  desired  to  grow  them.  They 
will  be  no  exception  to  the  rule  that,  as  a  root,  the 
vinifera  must  go  out  of  use  when  the  phylloxera 
reaches  their  locality. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
February  5,  1900. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Station  Director. 

The  temperature  has  averaged  slightly  above  the 
normal  throughout  the  State,  but  foggy,  cloudy 
weather  has  continued  in  the  valleys  in  some  portions 
of  the  coast  and  bay  sections  and  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. Light  showers  of  rain  have  fallen  in  the  cen- 
tral and  northern  portions,  and  in  some  localities  this 
has  retarded  farm  work  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Plowing  and  seeding  continue  on  the  light  soils,  but 
the  adobe  and  clay  lands  are  still  too  heavy  for  work- 
ing, especially  in  the  central  and  northern  sections. 
Pruning  in  orchards  and  vineyards  has  progressed 
quite  favorably,  and  is  nearly  completed  in  many 
localities. 

Early  sown  grain  continues  in  excellent  condition, 
generally,  though  needing  rain  in  portions  of  south- 
ern California.  In  some  parts  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  grain  is  reported  to  be  turning  yellow  in  spots, 
owing  to  a  scarcity  of  sunshine.  Present  indications 
are  that  with  the  usual  spring  rains  the  yield  of  grain 
will  be  considerably  in  excess  of  the  normal.  Pas- 
turage continues  plentiful  in  most  sections,  but  would 
be  benefited  by  rain  in  the  south,  where  it  is  reported 
that  feed  will  become  scarce  unless  good  rains  come 
soon. 

Almonds  are  in  bloom  in  all  sections,  and  in  some 
localities  apricots,  early  peaches  and  other  deciduous 
fruits  have  started  to  such  an  extent  that  consider- 
able damage  will  probably  result  should  heavy  frosts 
occur. 

The  only  frost  reported  during  the  week  was  at 
Rosewood,  Tehama  county. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Very  little  progress  was  made  during-  the  week  in 
plowing  and  seeding,  except  in  localities  where  light 
soils  predominate,  the  adobe  and  clay  lands  being  still 
too  heavy  for  working.  Heavy  fogs  and  cloudy  weather 
continued,  with  light  showers  in  some  sections.  Grain 
is  in  excellent  condition,  and  with  the  usual  spring  rains 
will  yield  an  unusually  heavy  crop.  Green  feed  is  in 
good  condition  and  stock  are  fat  and  well  fed.  Almonds 
are  in  full  bloom.  Apricots  and  some  varieties  of  peaches 
are  commencing  to  bloom,  and  with  pleasant  weather 
and  sunshine  nearly  all  lowland  fruits  will  bloom  within 
a  week.  Orchard  pruning  is  still  progressing.  Citrus 
fruit  trees  are  making  good  growth. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

Cool,  cloudy  weather  prevailed  during  the  week,  with 
fogs  and  light  rain  in  the  northern  portion.  Farmers 
are  improving  every  opportunity  for  plowing  and  seed- 
ing and  considerable  progress  has  been  made,  some  sec- 
tions reporting  that  seeding  is  nearly  completed.  Early 
grain  continues  thrifty,  with  prospects  for  a  crop  much 
heavier  than  the  average.  Green  feed  is  abundant. 
Almonds  and  some  early  deciduous  fruits  are  in  bloom. 
Orchardists  and  vineyardists  continue  pruning  and  this 
work  is  nearly  completed. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

The  weather  has  continued  cool,  foggy  and  cloudy 
during  the  week,  with  very  little  sunshine,  and  light 
showers  of  rain  are  reported  from  some  sections.  Grain 
is  still  in  good  condition,  though  needing  rain  in  some 
localities,  and  one  report  states  that  owing  to  lack  of 
sunshine  grain  is  turning  yellow  in  spots.  Pasturage 
continues  plentiful.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  progress- 
ing favorably,  with  prospects  of  a  very  large  acreage  in 
grain.  Pruning  in  orchards  continues,  and  is  nearly 
completed  in  some  localities.  Almonds  and  some  early 
deciduous  fruit  trees  are  budding;  cold  weather  would  be 
beneficial  in  retarding  this  early  development. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Heavy  fogs  during  the  week,  with  considerable  cloudy 
weather,  benefited  grain  crops,  which  are  still  holding  out 
very  well  in  most  sections.  Rain  at  this  time  would  be 
very  beneficial  throughout  the  district,  and  in  some 
localities  it  is  reported  that  grain  and  pasturage  will 
suffer  unless  rain  comes  soon.  The  continued  warm 
weather  has  caused  almonds  to  bloom,  and  started  de- 
ciduous fruit  buds  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  quite 
probable  the  almond  crop  will  be  very  light,  owing  to 
the  advanced  stage  of  the  trees.  Orchardists  are  experi- 
menting in  various  ways  to  retard  the  too  early  develop- 
ment of  fruit  buds. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  February  7,  1900,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural,  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week.. . 

Eureka  

18.48 

25  55 

38 

60 

Red  Bluff  

.20 

15.09 

13  13 

15.74 

40 

62 

Sa  ramento  

.14 

13.71 

7.85 

12  05 

40 

80 

San  Francisco  

.10 

14.57 

7.77 

14  16 

44 

64 

Fresno  

.02 

6.14 

3  86 

5.34 

36 

60 

.00 

2.08 

1.15 

4.36 

28 

60 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

T 

12.41 

7.15 

12.19 

36 

72 

T 

4.57 

2.96 

10.06 

42 

74 

.02 

2.64 

3.73 

5.65 

48 

68 

.10 

0.76 

1.34 

2.19 

40 

80 

84 


February  10,  1900 


HORTICULTURE. 


Peach  Growing  in  New  Jersey. 

To  the  Editor: — The  New  Jersey  Horticultural  So- 
ciety has  recently  held  its  meeting  here  in  the  State  House. 
I  enjoyed  it  very  much,  and  one  paper  especially  was 
so  good  that  I  secured  the  privilege  of  copying  it 
for  your  paper.  Herewith  you  have  it.  Of  course,  Cal- 
ifornia conditions  are  somewhat  different;  but  any 
grower  can  adopt  these  statements  to  his  individual  cir- 
cumstances. John  Bodine  Thompson. 

Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  who  performs  this  kindly  othee 
for  the  readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  was  for 
many  years  a  resident  of  California  and  has  always  taken 
the  keenest  interest  in  our  progress  as  a  State.  The 
essay  which  he  sends  will  be  very  interesting  and  impor- 
tant to  our  fruit  growers  as  a  striking  picture  of  how 
peach  srrowin<r  can  best  be  done  in  New  Jersey.  Of 
course,  some  of  the  practises  are  unsuited  to  our  condi- 
tions and  some  are  almost  contrary  to  our  best  methods, 
but  still  to  know  how  others  succeed,  even  under  differ- 
ent conditions,  is  often  very  suggestive.  The  following 
is  the  essay  in  full,  the  writer  being  Samuel  S.  Voorhees, 
of  Mine  Brook,  N.  J.: 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  present  to  you  the  scien- 
tific side  of  peach  culture.  I  am  not  a  scientist,  but 
a  practical  farmer,  who,  having  had  some  little  suc- 
cess in  peach  growing,  am  asked  to  tell  the  methods 
by  which  this  success  has  been  secured.  By  an  expe- 
rience running  through  more  than  fifteen  years  I 
have  come  to  entertain  some  definite  opinions  re- 
specting the  peach  industry,  which  I  shall  endeavor 
to  set  forth  as  briefly  as  their  importance  will  allow. 

The  Quality  ok  the  Son.. — My  experience  has 
been  confined  to  a  gravelly  clay  loam  on  a  porous  clay 
subsoil.  Hut  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  any  soil  well 
adapted  to  wheat  is  well  adapted  to  peaches  also, 
provided  it  is  sufficiently  high  and  dry.  It  is  true 
that  many  have  failed  to  succeed  with  peaches  on 
good  wheat  soils,  but  I  believe  that  these  failures 
have  been  due  to  other  causes. 

To  make  a  success  at  peach  growing,  the  farmer 
must  study  his  soil  and  learn  to  supply  by  fertiliza 
tion  that  which  it  may  lack;  and  especially  must  he 
beware  lest  he  charge  against  Providence  that 
which  may  be  due  to  his  own  laziness  and  inefficiency. 
The  most  melancholy  failures  I  have  observed  have 
been  on  soils  fully  as  well  adapted  and  located  as  my 
own. 

Selection  of  Trees  and  Mode  of  Setting. — Get 
your  trees  of  a  reliable  nurseryman,  selecting  those 
varieties  that  the  experience  in  your  section  proves 
to  be  good,  and  have  in  view  also  a  proper  succession 
at  the  time  of  ripening.  Keep  the  trees  well-tenchcd 
until  the  ground  is  prepared.  A  clover  sod  turned 
under  and  put  into  good  condition  for  corn  will  make 
conditions  favorable  to  the  growth  of  young  trees. 
But  I  have  had  equally  good  results  following  corn. 
Place  the  trees  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  apart 
each  way.  Dig  your  holes  large  enough  to  admit  all 
the  roots  without  crowding,  and  then  trim  off  all 
broken  and  superfluous  roots.  Set  the  tree  at  about 
the  depth  it  stood  in  the  nursery,  and  fill  the  hole 
with  fine  soil  well  sifted  in  around  the  roots,  tramp- 
ing the  surface  so  as  to  make  it  firm. 

Trimming  and  Thinning. — At  the  time  of  setting 
cut  off  all  the  branches  and  cut  back  the  main  stem 
to  about  two  feet.  During  the  summer  rub  off  all  the 
buds,  allowing  but  one  shoot  to  grow.  The  following 
spring  leave  five  buds  as  near  together  as  possible 
around  this  stem,  about  three  and  a  half  feet  from 
the  ground.  After  that  trim  yearly;  and  when  you 
think  you  have  trimmed  sufficiently,  take  off  as  much 
more.  "  Cut  off  the  big  limbs  while  they  are  small.  '' 
There  is  little  danger  of  trimming  too  much.  Make 
the  tree  the  shape  of  an  egg  with  the  big  end  up. 
If  you  trim  thoroughly  there  will  be  less  need  of 
thinning  the  fruit.  Last  summer  I  picked  fourteen 
peaches  that  occupied  as  little  space  on  the  limbs  as 
in  the  basket;  but  the  limb  that  bore  the  fruit  was 
not  covered  by  half  a  dozen  other  limbs.  The  fruit 
had  room  to  develop,  and  every  peach  came  to  per- 
fection. 

But  thinning  is  sometimes  necessary.  It  is  a 
good  rule  that  if  there  are  a  thousand  peaches  on  a 
tree  to  take  off  at  least  half  of  them.  Three  hun- 
dred peaches  will  make  three  half-bushels  of  small 
fruit;  and  five,  if  they  are  large.  Thinning,  of 
course,  increases  the  probability  of  getting  large 
fruit;  and  it  should  be  done  in  June,  before  the  pit 
begins  to  harden.  Pick  off  the  fruit  which  hangs 
under  the  limbs,  as  that  which  grows  above  the 
limbs  will  stand  bad  weather  much  better.  If  one 
has  not  the  time  or  the  patience  to  do  this,  one  or 
two  sharp  blows  against  the  larger  limbs  with  a  pole 
will  cause  part  of  the  fruit  to  fall. 

I  have  found  the  hay  rake  the  most  effective 
means  for  removing  the  brush.  Rake  to  the  edge  of 
the  orchard,  and  burn  at  once.  If  sufficient  trim- 
ming is  done  each  year,  the  removal  of  the  brush  will 
give  little  difficulty. 

Cultivation. — The  year  the  trees  are  set  a  crop 
of  corn  may  be  grown  to  advantage,  and  the  trees 
and  the  corn  cultivated  at  the  same  time.    I  would 


not  advise  cropping  after  the  first  year,  as  the  trees 
should  make  a  vigorous  growth  in  preparation  for 
the  third  year,  when  a  basketful  of  peaches  may 
reasonably  be  expected  from  each  tree. 

Many  farmers  leave  their  orchards  until  :  11  the 
other  spring  work  (such  as  sowing  oats  and  planting 
corn)  is  finished.  Then,  about  the  first  of  June,  when 
a  good  sod  has  formed,  they  go  in  and  rip  up  and 
ridge  up  the  soil  with  a  plow.  This  is,  I  believe,  a 
radically  wrong  method;  for,  in  addition  to  leaving 
unsatisfactory  surface  conditions  (alternate  ridges 
and  furrows),  the  fibrous  roots  that  have  been 
thrown  out  for  the  sustenance  of  the  fruit  are  cut  off. 
This  process  is  almost  invariably  followed  by  "the 
June  drop  "  and  the  "  forced  fruit  "  of  July.  During 
the  last  five  years,  on  3000  trees,  I  have  had  no 
"•  June  drop  "  nor  "forced  fruit;"  and  during  this 
time  I  have  not  had  a  plow  in  my  orchard,  but  have 
used  exclusively  the  cultivator. 

Some  twelve  years  ago  I  contrived  a  cultivator  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  driving  close  to  the  trees,  and 
to  save  time  by  rapid  work.  With  my  peach  culti- 
vator a  man  and  team  can  cultivate  twelve  acres  in 
eight  hours,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  work  with  it.  It 
runs  but  2  or  3  inches  deep,  and  the  roots  are  but 
slightly  disturbed.  The  surface  remains  level;  there 
is  less  tendency  to  wash;  the  soil  is  kept  almost  free 
from  weeds;  and  the  trees  make  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  growth. 

This  is  not  secured  by  one  cultivation.  We  begin 
as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  and  weather 
will  permit,  and  by  the  middle  of  July  we  have  gone 
through  the  orchard  seven  or  eight  times.  Then,  we 
do  no  more  cultivating  until  the  next  spring.  Thor- 
ough cultivation  is  essential  to  keep  the  trees  vigor- 
ous and  long  lived. 

Borers. — The  borer  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the 
young  peach  tree,  and  must  be  kept  out  at  whatever 
cost.  A  good  wash  may  be  made  by  dissolving  in 
five  gallons  of  hot  water  one  pint  of  carbolic  acid, 
one  pint  of  soft  soap  (or  its  equivalent  in  alkali),  oue 
pint  of  salt,  and  half  a  pint  of  sulphur.  Before  the 
middle  of  May  pour  round  the  base  of  each  tree,  be- 
ginning about  a  foot  above  the  ground,  one  pint  of 
the  mixture  when  warm.  I  have  used  this  wash  for 
three  years  with  good  results,  and  find  that  it  also 
improves  the  appearance  of  the  tree.  Before  I  used 
this  remedy  it  was  necessary  to  dig  around  and  ex- 
amine each  tree  at  least  once  a  year;  and  we  will 
have  to  return  to  this  method  if  other  remedies  fail, 
for  the  borer  must  be  kept  out  the  first  five  or  six 
years  or  it  will  ruin  the  trees.  After  that,  it  will 
not  do  much  harm. 

Fertilization  of  the  Soil. — I  would  not  use  lime 
on  a  young  orchard  ;  but  when  the  trees  are  four  or 
five  years  old.  would  apply  about  twenty-five  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  repeat  every  four  years.  I  have 
also  grown  crimson  clover  in  my  orchards  with  good 
results,  sowing  it  before  the  last  cultivation.  Do  not, 
however,  postpone  cultivation  till  the  clover  is  in 
head  and  then  plow  under  (as  is  usual  for  other 
crops),  but  begin  to  cultivate  as  soon  as  it  starts  in 
the  spring.  I  have  sown  crimson  clover  in  my  nine- 
year-old  orchard  twice,  the  first  time  when  it  was 
four  years  old.  It  made  a  good  start,  and  I  left  it 
till  it  headed  out  before  beginning  cultivation.  But 
it  lacked  thrift,  and  got  only  about  six  inches 
high.  When  the  trees  were  six  years  old  I  seeded 
to  crimson  clover  again.  The  next  spring  I  began 
cultivating  early,  and  the  more  I  cultivated  the  more 
the  clover  grew.  I  cultivated  four  times  in  May, 
each  time  seeming  to  tear  the  clover  all  to  pieces  ; 
but  it  grew  right  along,  and  before  it  seeded  it  was 
two  feet  high  and  as  vigorous  as  it  could  possibly  be. 
After  it  seeded  and  died  down  we  kept  right  on  cul- 
tivating, and  thus  killed  the  next  crop,  which  was 
coming  up  very  thick.  Then  the  trees  put  on  their 
beautiful  green,  and  the  effect  of  this  treatment  has 
been  manifest  ever  since. 

I  would  not  have  you  think  that  lime  and  clover  are 
all  the  plant  food  we  supply  to  our  trees,  or  that 
these  are  given  as  steady  diet.  They  are  supplied 
rather  as  extras,  for  the  sake  of  variety.  The 
steady  diet  for  peach  trees  is  muriate  of  potash  and 
ground  bone — sometimes  dissolved  bone — sown  broad- 
cast in  May  at  the  rate  of  250  pounds  per  acre. 
This  may  seem  a  large  ration,  but  it  is  not  too  much. 
As  we  feed  our  trees  but  once  a  year,  they  should  be 
supplied  with  all  they  can  digest  during  that  time. 

Some  growers  do  not  feed  them  at  all,  but  let  them 
forage  for  their  food.  When  the  forage  is  exhausted 
they  starve  to  death  before  they  have  half  done  their 
work.  Others  feed  them  about  enough  to  last  two 
months,  and  leave  them  in  a  starving  condition  the 
rest  of  the  year.  But  if  the  best  results  are  to  be 
secured  they  must  be  liberally  supplied  with  food.  I 
do  not  mean  that  the  amounts  I  have  mentioned 
should  be  supplied  every  year,  regardless  of  other 
conditions.  Before  the  trees  begin  bearing  but  little 
fertilizer  is  needed.  And,  if  it  is  found  in  the  spring 
that  all  the  buds  have  been  killed  by  the  cold,  only 
enough  should  be  supplied  to  keep  the  trees  vigorous. 
But,  even  in  this  case,  do  not  neglect  thorough  culti- 
vation. And  when  the  trees  become  large  by  reason 
of  age,  an  increased  amount  may  possibly  be  needed. 
The  amounts  I  have  mentioned  are  not  too  much  for 
the  average  orchard  when  a  crop  is  in  prospect. 

Some  may  think  that  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  so 
much  for  fertilizers.    But.  after  all,  it  is  but  5  cents 


per  tree  when  there  are  180  to  the  acre,  or  6  cents  if 
there  are  but  150.  And  without  proper  fertilization 
you  may  lose,  not  only  your  profits,  but  also  your 
trees.  A  large  part  of  my  crop  in  1899  was  from  an 
orchard  fourteen  years  old.  This  was  the  eighth  full 
crop  from  that  orchard,  and  the  trees  seem  good  for 
several  years  yet.  I  attribute  their  long  life  to 
thorough  cultivation  and  sufficient  fertilization. 

A  simple  calculation  will  show  how  absolutely  essen- 
tial it  is  that  nourishment  be  supplied  to  bearing 
trees.  Two  and  a  half  baskets  per  tree  is  not  a  large 
average  yield.  At  this  rate  an  acre  of  150  trees  will 
yield  375  baskets — that  is,  more  than  six  tons  of  fruit. 
From  only  half  an  acre  I  gathered  during  the  past 
year  that  amount  of  fruit  and  sold  it  for  $60  per  ton, 
thus  realizing  enough  to  pay  for  all  the  fertilizer  and 
all  labor  necessary  for  the  entire  orchard. 

To  ask  an  acre  of  soil  to  furnish  the  nourishment 
necessary  to  produce  even  six  tons  of  fruit  in  addi- 
tion to  that  required  for  the  natural  growth  of  the 
tree  and  its  foliage  is  simply  asking  the  impossible; 
and  to  expect  this  several  years  in  succession  is 
downright  folly.  The  trees  must  be  fed,  and  it  must 
be  a  constant  study  with  the  grower  to  know  what 
and  how  much  to  supply  at  the  different  stages  of 
growth. 

Weather  Conditions. — After  all  efforts,  much  de- 
pends upon  the  weather.  An  unusually  cold  period 
in  the  winter,  a  sharp  frost  or  a  number  of  cold,  raw, 
damj)  days  in  April  or  May  may  kill  the  buds  and 
render  a  large  crop  out  of  the  question. 

In  1890  three  frosts  in  May  killed  nearly  all  the 
buds,  so  that  from  3000  trees  I  picked  but  thirty-five 
baskets  of  peaches.  In  1898  I  had  only  300  baskets, 
and  in  1898  but  800.  And  yet,  including  these  two 
years  of  partial  failure,  during  the  last  nine  years  I 
have  averaged  over  5000  baskets  a  year. 

Trees  on  low  land  are  more  subject  to  injury  from 
cold  than  those  on  land  that  is  high  and  dry.  Also, 
healthy  and  vigorous  trees  are  better  able  to  with- 
stand cold  weather  than  those  whose  vitality  is  low. 

The  weather  at  the  time  of  picking  will  have  much 
to  do  with  the  size  and  quality  of  the  crop.  An  ideal 
season  is  one  when  the  weather  is  constantly  bright 
and  clear,  with  occasional  showers.  Then  the  fruit 
will  develop  slowly  and  perfectly,  and  the  flavor  will 
be  at  its  best.  But  a  long  storm  or  a  few  dull, 
muggy  mornings  will  retard  the  development  of  the 
fruit,  seriously  affecting  its  flavor,  and  causing  decay 
to  begin  before  it  can  be  placed  upon  the  market. 
However,  some  varieties  will  stand  this  sort  of 
weather  better  than  others. 

If  the  weather  conditions  are  unfavorable  during 
the  picking  season,  it  is  absolutely  imjwssible  to  have 
well-developed  and  finely  flavored  fruit. 

Picking,  Sorting  and  Marketing. — Pick  from  the 
ground  and  from  ladders,  using  hooks  to  draw  the 
limbs  towrard  you.  If  you  climb  the  trees,  you  bruise 
the  bark,  causing  it  to  decay,  and  the  limb  to  die  or 
break.  If  the  weather  is  dry  and  clear,  leave  the 
fruit  on  the  trees  until  fully  ripe;  if  it  is  unfavorable, 
pick  it  while  you  can. 

If  you  have  a  force  of  men  picking,  place  over 
them  one  who  will  keep  them  organized,  see  that 
they  pick  no  unripe  fruit,  and  leave  none  that  is  ripe. 

Have  the  fruit  taken  to  the  peach  house  and  as- 
sorted as  soon  as  it  is  picked.  Grade  carefully,  put- 
ting just  as  good  fruit  on  the  top  of  the  basket  as 
below,  and  no  better.  Three  grades  will  usually  be 
sufficient.  Fill  your  baskets  rounding  full  for  con- 
science sake,  and  place  a  few  twigs  upon  them  for 
appearance  sake. 

To  send  your  fruit  to  a  commission  dealer  and  take 
what  he  is  pleased  to  give  you  may  be  the  easiest 
way  to  market  it;  but  it  will  not  necessarily  be  the. 
most  profitable.  Of  late  years  I  have  sent  all  my 
fruit  to  market  on  wagons ;  part  to  Plainfield, 
twenty  miles  distant,  and  the  rest  to  Newark, 
twenty-seven  miles  distant.  The  cost  of  carting  is 
about  the  same  as  if  sent  by  rail,  and  the  fruit  ar- 
rives in  better  condition.  I  have  also-had  a  man  rent 
a  stand  in  the  Newark  market  to  handle  my  fruit 
only.  In  years  when  production  was  unusually  large, 
this  method  has  saved  me  from  loss;  for  my  agent 
was  not  deluged  with  fruit,  nor  did  my  fruit  go  into 
the  rush  with  fruit  of  inferior  quality.  Thus,  my  re- 
turns have  been  larger  than  I  would  have  received 
from  commission  dealers. 

Profits,  and  What  to  Do  With  Them.— In  1890 
the  peach  crop  in  New  Jersey  was  an  absolute  fail- 
ure. Since  that  I  have  had  about  3000  trees  in  bear- 
ing, on  nearly  twenty-five  acres.  My  orchards  are 
respectively  sixteen,  fourteen  and  nine  years  old. 
The  results  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Year.      Baskets.   Receipts.   Av&™gc°£Ce  *"  ^et^' 

1891   4,515       $1,925  43  cents      18  cents 

1892   7,132        5,700  80    "  55  " 

1893    7,440        2,250  30    "  5  " 

1894    6,583         2,960  43    "  18  " 

1895   5,100        3,405  67    "  42  " 

1896    300  250  83    "  58  " 

1897    7,500        2,600  35    "  10  " 

1898    800  500  63    "  38  " 

1899   7,070        5,(500  80    "  50  " 

Totals..  46,445  $23,520 
Averages.    5,160        2,800  54  cents       29J  cents 

A  study  of  this  table  reveals  the  fact  that  there 
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has  been  a  remarkable  variation  both  in  yield  of 
fruit  and  in  prices  secured.  There  have  been  large 
crops  bringing  small  prices,  and  small  crops  bringing 
large  prices.  There  have  also  been  large  crops  that 
have  brought  large  returns,  the  result  for  which  I 
have  constantly  striven.  But  these  variations  are 
to  be  expected,  and  it  is  only  after  taking  the  aver- 
ages of  several  years  that  anything  definite  can  be 
learned. 

The  average  cost  of  picking,  carting  and  market- 
ing the  fruit  is  25  cents  per  basket.  After  deduct- 
ing this  from  the  average  gross  amounts  received,  I 
find  that  my  peaches  have  netted  me  about  29 J  cents 
per  basket.  As  my  crops  have  averaged  5160 
baskets,  the  average  net  receipts  have  been  $1510. 
From  this  deduct  $350,  the  average  cost  of  fertilizers 
and  labor  previous  to  picking,  and  we  have  $1160, 
the  average  net  receipts  from  about  twenty-five 
acres,  that  is,  $46.50  per  acre.  The  net  receipts  are 
about  40%  of  the  gross  receipts. 

I  have  charged  against  the  orchard  the  labor  of 
my  own  men  and  teams,  so  that  the  profits  are  reck- 
oned after  these  are  paid.  In  a  good  year  I  pay  out 
to  the  pickers  about  $400,  and  to  the  carters  about 
$700,  which  amounts  add  not  a  little  to  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  community.  Judging  from  my  own  experi- 
ence, I  hold  that  in  this  part  of  New  Jersey,  on  the 
right  kind  of  soil,  and  with  proper  care,  peaches 
may  be  made  the  most  profitable  crop  on  the  farm. 

Now  that  you  have  your  profits,  give  one-tenth  to 
the  Lord,  and  with  the  remainder  pay  your  taxes, 
add  to  the  comfort  and  beauty  of  your  home,  educate 
your  children,  and  lay  by  in  store  a  little  for  a  day 
of  need.  And  be  well  assured  that  the  successful 
farmer  is  just  as  worthy  of  respect  and  esteem  as  the 
successful  business  man  in  any  other  business. 


Winter  Washes  for  Fungi. 

If  the  winter  spraying  for  repressing  curl  leaf, 
peach  mildew,  apple  scab,  shothole  fungus  of  the 
apricot,  etc.,  has  not  yet  been  done,  and  if  the  trees 
are  still  dormant,  it  will  be  well  to  attend  to  these 
treatments  without  further  delay.  The  county  com- 
missioners of  Sutter  county  have  just  sent  us  their 
formulas,  which  have  been  somewhat  modified  in 
accordance  with  recent  experience. 

Prof.  Pierce's  Formula  for  Curl  Leaf. — Prof. 
Pierce  says  that  the  following  wash  for  curl  leaf  is  a 
fertilizer  and  invigorator  of  the  tree  and  will  effect- 
ually prevent  curl  leaf  if  applied  very  thoroughly 
from  one  to  three  weeks  before  the  buds  open  : 
5  pounds  copper  sulphate  (bluestone). 
5  pounds  quicklime. 
45  gallons  water. 

Dissolve  the  copper  sulphate  (bluestone)  in  a  bar- 
rel containing  ten  or  twelve  gallons  of  water.  Slack 
the  quicklime  and  thin  it  to  a  creamy  whitewash. 
Pour  the  whitewash  very  slowly  through  a  wire 
screen  into  the  copper  solution.  Stir  the  mixture 
thoroughly  and  add  enough  water  to  make  forty-five 
gallons  in  all.  Stir  occasionally  while  applying  as  a 
spray  to  the  trees. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  it  is 
necessary  that  the  ingredients  should  be  mixed  in  a 
wooden  vessel.  If  an  iron  vat  is  used  the  copper  will 
go  to  the  iron  and  the  effect  of  the  spray  is  largely 
neutralized.  Apply  the  remedy  cold  and  as  soon 
after  it  is  prepared  as  possible.  Never  allow  it  to 
stand  over  night. 

Lime,  Salt  and  Sulphur. — While  the  tree  is  per- 
fectly dormant  the  following  formula  and  directions, 
if  properly  carried  out,  will  produce  an  effective 
solution  : 

40  pounds  unslacked  lime. 
20  pounds  sulphur. 
15  pounds  stock  salt. 
Water  to  make  100  gallons. 

Place  ten  pounds  of  lime  and  twenty  pounds  of  sul- 
phur in  a  boiler  with  twenty  gallons  of  water,  and 
boil  over  a  brisk  fire  for  not  less  than  one  hour  and  a 
half,  or  until  the  sulphur  is  thoroughly  dissolved. 
When  this  takes  place  the  mixture  will  be  of  an 
amber  color.  Next  place  in  a  cask  thirty  pounds  of 
unslacked  lime,  pouring  over  it  enough  hot  water  to 
thoroughly  slack  it,  and  while  it  is  boiling  add  the 
fifteen  pounds  of  salt.  When  this  is  dissolved  add  to 
the  lime  and  sulphur  in  the  boiler  and  cook  for  half 
an  hour  longer,  when  the  necessary  hot  water  to 
make  the  100  gallons  should  be  added. 

Do  not  boil  all  the  ingredients  together,  but  follow 
the  above  directions  explicitly,  if  you  desire  good  re- 
sults from  this  remedy. 

If  used  for  San  Jose  scale,  use  sixty  gallons  of 
water  instead  of  100  gallons. 


Lectures  for  Fruit  Growers  at  Stanford. 

To  the  Editor: — During  the  week  beginning  Mon- 
day, February  19, 1900,  a  series  of  special  lectures  on 
subjects  relating  to  the  horticultural  interests  of  Cal- 
ifornia will  be  given  at  Stanford  University  under  the 
auspices  of  those  departments  of  the  University 
whose  work  is  related  to  the  work  of  fruit  growing. 
All  persons  interested  are  invited  to  attend  these 


lectures,  and  to  spend  the  week  in  residence  at  the 
University  considering  the  broader  aspects  of  fruit 
growing. 

Professor  John  Henry  Comstock,  the  well-known 
entomologist  of  Cornell  and  Stanford  Universities, 
will  give  a  number  of  lectures  on  "  Economic  Ento- 
mology." Lectures  will  also  be  given  by  Mrs.  Anna 
Botsford  Comstock  on  "Nature  Study  and  Insect 
Life;"  by  President  David  Starr  Jordan  on  "The 
Selection  of  New  Forms  of  Fruit  ;  "  by  Professor  W. 
R.  Dudley  on  "  Forest  Preservation  ;  "  by  Professor 
J.  C.  Branner  on  "  The  Soils  of  California  ;  "  by  Pro- 
fessor E.  A.  Ross  on  "The  Transportation  Prob- 
lem ;  "  by  Professor  F.  A.  Fetter  on  "  The  Economics 
of  Fruit  Growing  ;  "  and  by  Professor  O.  P.  Jenkins 
on  "Bees  and  Fruit  Growing."  Professor  C.  W. 
Woodworth  of  the  University  of  California  will  lec- 
ture on  "  The  Principles  of  Spraying." 

In  addition  to  these  lectures  by  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  University  there  will  be  given  a  number 
of  lectures  by  men  not  connected  with  the  University 
but  representing  the  practical  fruit  grower.  Among 
these  will  be  Mr.  E.  M.  Ehrhorn,  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner of  Santa  Clara  County  ;  Mr.  E.  Berwick  of 
Monterey,  and  others. 

During  the  week  of  these  special  lectures  the  regu- 
lar work  of  the  University  will  be  going  on  and  vis- 
itors will  be  welcome  in  all  the  lecture  rooms  and 
laboratories.  No  fees  will  be  charged.  Visitors  can 
obtain  rooms  for  the  week  in  Encina  hall,  on  the 
campus,  at  50  cents  per  day  and  meals  in  the  Uni- 
versity inn,  on  the  campus,  at  75  cents  per  day. 
Rooms  and  meals  can  also  be  obtained  at  special 
rates  in  Palo  Alto,  one  mile  distant,  with  frequent 
omnibuses  to  the  University.  A  special  programme 
will  be  issued  in  a  few  days,  giving  the  exact  titles 
and  hours  of  delivery  of  all  the  lectures.  These  pro- 
grammes will  be  sent  on  request. 

Vernon  L.  Kellogg, 

Stanford  University,  Cal.         Sec'y  of  Committee. 
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Care  of  Milk  for  the  Creamery. 

By  Georob  A.  Smith  of  Los  Angeles,  at  the  Southern 
California  Dairy  Association. 

All  writers  on  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products 
begin  by  saying,  first  of  all,  that,  to  have  high-grade 
goods,  the  maker  must  have  good  milk.  Each  suc- 
cessful dairyman  who  sells  milk  to  families  in  the  city 
will  say  his  success  lies  in  the  care  he  gives  his  milk. 
The  degree  of  success  which  a  creamery  attains  or 
which  it  may  attain,  depends  very  largely  on  the  care 
that  has  been  given  the  milk  it  receives.  The  pro- 
gressive and  successful  cheese  maker  who  makes  a 
uniform  quality  of  high-grade  cheese  which  always 
brings  the  top  price,  makes  his  cheese  from  milk  that 
has  been  well  and  properly  cared  for.  On  the  other 
hand,  failure  in  any  branch  of  dairying  or  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  any  dairy  product,  is  sure  to  follow  im- 
proper, careless,  slipshod  handling  of  the  milk,  and 
if  we  thoroughly  study  the  successes  and  failures  of 
the  manufacturers  of  dairy  products  we  can  in  nearly 
every  case  trace  the  principal  cause  to  the  care,  or 
lack  of  care,  of  the  milk.  The  success  of  a  creamery 
and  the  reputation  of  the  butter  maker  will  be  very 
uncertain  unless  the  milk  it  receives  is  well  and  care- 
fully treated  every  day  in  the  year. 

If  what  I  have  said  be  true,  and  I  believe  it  is,  then 
the  proper  care  of  milk  from  the  time  it  is  milked  un- 
til it  is  received  at  the  creamery  is  the  most  essential 
thing  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  creamery 
butter. 

Good  Milk  Will  Pay. — Probably  one  reason  so 
much  milk  is  delivered  to  creameries  in  bad  condition 
is  because  the  patrons  have  never  been  shown  that  it 
is  to  their  interest  and  that  it  will  pay  them  and  pay 
them  well  to  bring  their  milk  in  prime  condition,  and 
that  every  time  a  creamery  receives  bad  milk  every 
patron,  the  owner  and  butter  maker  are  injured,  be- 
cause every  batch  of  bad  milk  received  affects  the 
flavor  of  the  butter,  lessens  its  value,  decreases  the 
demand  for  that  brand,  and  injures  the  reputation  of 
the  man  who  made  it.  Not  alone  do  the  patrons  of 
that  particular  creamery  suffer,  but  the  patrons  of 
every  other  creamery  in  the  same  section  of  the 
country  are  damaged,  because  the  reputation  of  the 
butter  of  that  locality  is  injured.  No  butter  maker 
can  make  faultless  butter  where  tainted  and  badly 
cared  for  milk  is  received,  and  if  the  management 
does  not  know  enough  to  detect  and  refuse  it,  mani- 
fests no  worry  or  anxiety  about  it,  or  will  not  speak 
about  it  to  the  patron  for  fear  of  losing  his  patronage, 
and  continues  day  after  day  receiving  bad  milk,  he 
will  soon  find  that  there  is  something  decidedly  wrong 
with  his  business.  The  patrons  will  be  getting 
smaller  checks  and  the  butter  maker  will  be  looking 
for  another  job.  We  may  also,  and  I  think  without 
any  doubt,  find  one  of  the  causes  of  some  of  our  sur- 
plus butter  right  in  the  filthy  milk  we  receive  at  our 
creameries. 

Function  of  the  Butter  Maker. — As  I  write  this 
paper  I  know  I  have  been  assigned  one  of  the  most 


important  subjects — if  not  the  most  important — with 
which  the  butter  maker  has  to  deal,  and  this  is  where 
there  is  most  need  of  improvement  in  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  butter  making.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
improvement,  the  butter  maker  must  lead  his  patrons 
to  take  an  interest  in  their  part  of  the  process.  He 
must  first  gain  and  hold  their  respect,  show  them  that 
he  is  intensely  interested  in  his  work  and  that  he  is 
working  for  their  good  and  watching  their  interests. 
He  must  appeal  to  their  consciousness  and  show  them 
that  it  is  not  right  that  all  should  suffer  for  the  neglect 
and  carelessness  of  one.  He  must  make  them  fully 
and  thoroughly  understand  how  and  why  bad  milk 
delivered  to  one  patron  is  the  cause  of  financial  loss 
to  each.  He  milk  may  decrease  the  value  of  the  en- 
tire production  of  that  day  and  cause  a  loss  to  every 
patron.  The  patrons  expect  the  butter  maker  to 
make  a  first-class  article,  he  therefore  has  the  right 
to  expect  them  to  furnish  first-class  milk,  clean  and 
free  from  taints  and  foul  odors.  He  must  teach 
them  how  milk  generally  becomes  contaminated,  the 
causes  of  the  bad  changes  and  how  to  avoid  them  in 
the  most  effective  manner. 

Enlightened  Patrons. — Many  patrons  do  not  un- 
derstand the  fundamental  principles  which  should  be 
observed  in  the  delivery  of  good  milk.  Ignorance  of 
these  principles  probably  is  as  much  the  cause  of  bad 
milk  as  intentional  neglect.  Many  patrons  will 
promptly  improve  conditions  when  their  dangers  are 
pointed  out  to  them.  The  time  has  come  when  milk 
need  not  be  handled  according  to  uncertain  theories. 
Science  has  come  in  and  enlightened  us  so  we  can  now 
trace  many  effects  to  their  causes  and  also  avoid 
many  objectionable  conditions  in  milk  by  removing 
the  causes  that  made  them. 

It  is  now  a  well-known  and  established  fact  that 
souring,  bad  flavors,  decomposition  and  putrefaction 
in  milk  are  caused  by  minute  microscopic  vegetable 
organisms  called  bacteria.  Their  study  will  at  once 
become  interesting,  instructing  and  profitable  to  any 
interested  in  the  production  or  handling  of  milk.  So 
much  has  been  written  about  them  and  their  action 
on  milk  that  any  one  desiring  to  post  himself  can  eas- 
ily find  plenty  to  read  about  them,  and  I  think  the 
patrons  should  be  induced  to  read  up  on  this  subject, 
for  then  they  can  more  intelligently  care  for  their 
milk.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  details  as  to  the 
effects  produced  by  the  numerous  forms  of  bacteria. 
Some  are  very  troublesome  whenever  they  find  their 
way  into  milk,  producing  disagreeable  flavors  when- 
ever they  are  allowed  to  multiply  therein.  Patrons 
should  be  taught  how  to  keep  as  many  of  these  germs 
as  possible  out  of  the  milk,  and  also  how  to  retard 
their  action  and  thereby  deliver  their  milk  in  good 
condition. 

Educating  Patrons. — After  the  patron  has  learned 
something  about  bacteria  and  their  action  on  milk, 
and  finds  they  cannot  all  be  kept  out,  he  naturally 
asks  himself  how  the  harmful  action  of  those  that  do 
get  in  can  be  stopped.  When  he  knows  their  source, 
how  to  avoid  their  getting  into  the  milk  and  how  to 
stop  their  action  after  they  get  in,  he  should  be 
wholly  responsible,  and  he  alone,  for  the  condition  of 
his  milk.  But,  until  the  patrons  have  made  some 
study  and  have  obtained  a  more  thorough  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  bacteria,  butter  makers  must  con- 
tent themselves  by  giving  instructions  and  laying 
down  rules  for  the  care  of  milk. 

But,  without  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  bac- 
teria, the  patron  cannot  see  the  use  of  all  the  extra 
work  you  put  upon  him  and  will  neglect  some  of  the 
most  important  steps  in  the  care  of  his  milk,  and 
thereby  render  almost  useless  the  other  things  he 
does  that  he  happens  to  think  of.  The  different  stops 
in  the  care  of  milk  may  be  compared  to  the  links  of  a 
chain ;  if  one  is  weak  the  strength  of  the  whole  chain 
is  impaired.  If,  in  giving  instructions  and  laying 
down  rules,  the  butter  maker  can  show  the  patron 
the  whys  and  wherefores  of  each  and  every  step, 
very  much  will  have  been  done  to  secure  a  better 
quality  of  milk  for  our  creameries.  In  fact,  the 
whole  thing  resolves  itself  into  a  matter  of  training 
and  educating  the  patrons  on  this  too  much  neglected 
subject.  One  way  to  teach  them  would  be  to  outline 
a  talk,  explaining  and  describing  in  detail  each  step 
in  the  care  of  milk,  fully  and  clearly.  Another  good 
way  to  educate  the  patrons  would  be  to  put  reading 
matter,  treating  on  this  subject,  into  their  hands. 
A  great  deal  of  this  can  be  had  for  the  asking  from 
the  Department  of  '  Agriculture  at  Washington. 
Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  63  treats  this  subject  very  ex- 
haustively and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  cream- 
ery patron. 

Watching  the  Weighing. — But  these  things  alone 
will  not  be  sufficient.  The  butter  maker  who  would 
have  good  milk  must,  instead  of  placing  some  cheap 
boy  at  the  weighing  platform,  take  his  position  there 
every  morning  himself,  inspect  every  patron's  milk, 
and,  in  justice  to  all,  refuse  to  accept  any  and  all 
milk  that  is  unfit.  This  must  be  done  without  par- 
tiality, no  matter  who  brings  the  faulty  milk,  for  it  is 
not  right  that  all  should  suffer  in  pocket  and  reputa- 
tion for  the  neglect  and  carelessness  of  the  few.  Of 
course,  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  tact,  good  judg- 
ment and  common  sense  to  do  this,  and  there  should 
be  no  doubt  about  its  justice  in  the  mind  of  the 
patron.  By  carrying  out  this  plan  the  butter  maker 
can  best  secure  the  interests  of  his  patrons,  command 
their  honor  and  respect  and  win  a  high  reputation 
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for  himself  and  his  goods.  The  local  creameries 
should  make  a  concerted  movement  in  this  matter  ; 
secure  and  distribute  literature  ;  publish  rules  and 
instructions  for  the  care  of  milk  ;  hold  meetings  to 
instruct  patrons,  and  each  should  refuse  to  receive 
patrons  who  quit  other  creameries  because  fault  was 
found  with  their  milk. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Various  Ills  of  the  Udder. 

Our  dairy  readers  will  be  specially  interested  in  a 
very  plain  and  pointed  discussion  of  ills  of  the  udder 
which  Dr.  S.  B.  Nelson,  veterinarian  of  the  Wash- 
ington Experiment  Station,  recently  gave  at  the 
Dairy  Association  meeting  of  that  State.  We  shall 
take  the  leading  parts: 

Inflammation  of  the  Udder. — Mammitis  or  in- 
flammation of  the  udder  is  one  of  the  very  common 
ills  that  you  all  have  to  deal  with  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.  It  exists  in  two  forms,  the  simple  and  the 
contagious.  The  former  you  will  see  much  more 
often  than  the  latter.  It  is  due  to  either  internal  or 
external  causes.  Some  of  the  external  are  injuries 
to  the  udder  by  wounds,  blows,  kicks,  or  being 
trampled  on  by  other  cows;  the  udder  resting  on 
cold  stones  or  icy  surfaces.  The  internal  causes  are 
non-milking,  the  introduction  by  various  unclean  for- 
eign instruments,  such  as  nails,  darning  needles, 
milking  tubes  or  sharpened  sticks  of  wood,  of  bac- 
teria into  the  milk  sinuses.  Inflammation  may  also 
follow  the  congestion  of  the  udder,  which  quite  often 
occurs  after  parturition. 

The  symptoms  will  vary  according  to  the  stage  of 
the  disease;  probably  the  first  you  will  notice  is  the 
local  inflammation,  which  is  recognized  by  the  heat, 
swelling  and  hardness  of  one  or  more  quarters  of  the 
udder.  You  will  have  missed  the  earliest  symptoms, 
such  as  the  fit  of  shivering,  slight  fever  and  loss  of 
appetite.  However,  as  the  disease  advances,  the 
loss  of  appetite,  the  drooping  of  the  ears,  the  hot 
horns,  the  nearly  entire  absence  of  milk  flow,  the 
local  pain  in  the  udder  manifested  by  the  straggling 
gait,  may  all  be  observed,  and  tell  you  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  trouble.  These  symptoms  may  last  in 
their  severity  from  two  to  four  days. 

Treatment  for  Mammitis. — The  treatment  will 
vary  according  to  the  severity  of  the  attack.  If  only 
one-quarter  of  the  udder  is  slightly  affected,  drawing 
the  milk  several  times  daily  and  as  often  fomenting 
the  udder  with  hot  salt  water,  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. 

Should  one  or  more  quarters  be  severely  affected 
and  there  should  be  considerable  systematic  disturb- 
ances, such  as  I  have  previously  mentioned,  the 
treatment  will  have  to  be  a  vigorous  and  continued 
one.  In  the  first  place  give  her  very  little  to  eat 
until  she  is  somewhat  better  but  allow  her  plenty  of 
water  to  drink.  To  regulate  the  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  bowels  give  the  animal  from  one  to  one 
and  one-half  pounds  of  epsom  salts  dissolved  in  two 
quarts  of  warm  water.  Give  her  also  three  times 
daily,  for  one  to  three  days,  fifteen  drops  of  tincture 
of  aconite,  which  will  slow  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
consequently  force  less  blood  through  the  udder. 
The  temperature  will  also  be  lowered. 

How  Fomentations  are  Made. — The  local  treat- 
ment of  the  udder  will  consist  in  hot  fomentations 
during  the  earlier  and  stimulations  during  the  later 
stages  of  the  disease.  The  hot  fomentations  should 
be  used  early  to  contract  the  blood  vessel,  thus 
assisting  in  diminishing  the  blood  supply  to  the 
already  enlarged  udder.  They  are  also  very  valu- 
able in  allaying  the  severe  pain.  These  applications 
may  be  made  in  two  ways,  first  by  taking  a  pailful  of 
hot  water  in  which  has  been  dissolved  a  handful  of 
salt,  and  washing  the  udder  continuously  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  until  the  water  has  become 
chilled,  then  rub  the  udder  nearly  dry  and  apply 
with  a  good  deal  of  friction  a  soothing  liniment,  such 
as  tincture  of  opium  and  fluid  extract  of  belladonna, 
each  one-half.  It  is  not  necessary  to  apply  this  in 
large  quantities  but  rub  it  in  well.  This  course  of 
treatment  should  be  given  the  animal  three  or  four 
times  daily.  Hot  poultices  may  be  substituted  for 
the  hot  water.  There  is  quite  a  knack  in  applying  a 
poultice  to  a  cow's  udder  so  that  it  will  be  of  value. 
Why,  time  and  time  again  have  I  seen  the  poultice 
applied  so  that  you  could  see  daylight  between  the 
udder  and  the  poultice.  In  these  cases  the  poultice 
is  nearly  useless.  The  material  to  use  for  poultice  is 
important.  Bran  and  linseed  meal  will  sour  and  are 
too  heavy  when  they  have  been  dampened.  Linseed 
meal  is  also  too  expensive.  I  would  advise  the  use 
of  hops  for  poultices;  they  are  light  and  bulky,  they 
do  not  sour  and  retain  heat  fairly  well ;  still,  with 
them  it  is  also  necessary  to  change  often  or  reheat 
them. 

Chinese  Hand  Warmer. — A  very  nice,  convenient 
and  inexpensive  way  to  keep  the  poultice  warm  is  by 
means  of  a  Chinese  hand  warmer.  They  should  have 
a  place  on  every  farm.  There  is  no  danger  from 
them  if  you  use  them  correctly.  I  have  prescribed 
their  use  in  a  great  number  of  cases.  The  lid  being 
removed  the  tinder  is  lighted  and  placed  inside,  after 


which  you  replace  the  lid.  Now  wrap  one,  two  or 
three  layers  of  cloth  around  it,  so  that  it  will  not 
burn  the  cow  when  put  in  position  in  the  poultice.  It 
will  heat  the  poultice  for  several  hours,  giving  the 
advantage  of  a  uniform  temperature. 

The  cloth  that  is  to  contain  the  poultice  should  be 
quite  strong,  and  wide  enough  to  extend  well  for- 
ward and  back  of  the  udder.  The  ends  should  be 
torn  in  narrow  strips  so  they  may  be  tied  individually 
and  thus  prevent  slipping.  The  middle  of  the  cloth 
should  have  four  openings  for  the  teats  to  pass 
through.  This  is  very  essential,  otherwise  it  would 
be  necessary  to  remove  the  cloth  every  time  the  cow 
is  milked,  and  this  is  often,  for  she  should  be  milked 
five,  six  or  seven  times  daily,  so  that  the  constituency 
of  the  milk  is  altered  as  little  as  possible,  and  thereby 
lessen  the  irritation  of  the  tissues  of  the  udder,  or  so 
the  milk  will  not  curdle,  which  prevents  its  removal. 
This  is  very  important  and  I  desire  to  emphasize  it  to 
you. 

Final  Treatment. — After  the  inflammation  has 
somewhat  subsided,  it  often  happens  that  a  period  of 
inactivity  occurs  ;  the  disease  remaining  stationary, 
the  treatment  will  consist  of  mild  stimulations  to  the 
udder  by  means  of  liniments  and  hand  rubbings.  A 
very  good  liniment  is  the  compound  soap  liniment,  to 
which  you  may  add  one  drachm  of  potassium  iodide  to 
each  two  ounces  of  liniment.  Should  the  period  of 
inactivity  still  continue,  an  abscess  may  form.  This 
should  be  opened,  drained  of  its  contents  and  well 
cleansed  and  allowed  to  heal  as  a  simple  wound.  In 
such  a  case,  however,  you  would  probably  find  the 
services  of  a  veterinarian  profitable  to  you.  The  final 
results  from  mammitis  are  complete  recovery,  recov- 
ery with  the  loss  of  one  or  more  quarters  of  the 
udder,  or,  in  very  severe  cases,  death. 

Contagious  Mammits. — Contagious  mammitis  is  of 
comparatively  rare  occurrence,  but  when  it  does 
make  its  appearance  it  will  affect  a  large  number  of 
individuals  in  the  herd.  It  is  due  to  certain  specific 
pus  producing  bacteria.  The  gland  structure  of  the 
udder  is  principally  affected.  The  treatment  to  be 
employed  is  very  similar  to  the  one  recommended  for 
simple  mammitis,  with  the  exception  that  antiseptic 
solutions  should  be  injected  into  the  affected  portions 
of  the  udder.  These  injections  may  consist  of  per- 
oxide of  hydrogen,  or  a  1  to  8000  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate. 

Cowpox  and  Treatment.— This  is  another  udder 
disease  that  has  been  reported  prevalent  in  a  number 
of  herds  in  Washington.  It  is  never  fatal  to  the  ani- 
mal, but  causes  a  serious  financial  loss  to  the  owner, 
because  of  the  decreased  flow  of  milk.  I  believe  these 
outbreaks  were  caused  by  the  transmission,  through 
a  wound  in  the  skin  of  the  udder,  of  vaccine  from  per- 
sons that  had  been  vaccinated  against  smallpox  dur- 
ing the  past  epidemic  of  this  disease  in  the  State. 
The  symptoms  are  very  characteristic.  The  teats 
become  tender,  a  number  of  small  pimples  appear  on 
them  and  well  up  on  the  udder.  These  pimples  ap- 
pear at  the  base  of  the  teat,  as  a  rule,  and  they  come 
in  crops — that  is,  they  may  be  found  in  various  stages 
of  development  at  the  same  time. 

They  increase  in  size  until  the  seventh  or  tenth  day, 
when  they  are  fair-sized  blisters,  containing  a  yellow- 
ish fluid.  The  walls  of  the  blisters  will  break,  dis- 
charge their  contents,  form  crusts  and  heal.  It  is 
about  twenty  days  from  the  beginning  of  the  attack 
until  the  animal  is  well.  The  blisters  on  the  teat  are 
often  irritated  from  the  process  of  milking  and  be- 
come ugly  sores.  The  person  milking  should  be  es- 
pecially careful  not  to  press  and  irritate  the  teat  any 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Treatment  is  not  necessary  except  in  those  cases 
where  the  teats  become  very  sore,  then  some  emol- 
lient applic  ation  may  be  made  to  them  after  each 
milking.  The  benzoated  zinc  oxide  ointment  will  serve 
the  purpose  well.  I  believe  that  if  care  is  used  and 
the  affected  animal  removed  from  the  rest  of  the 
herd,  and  the  person  that  milks  the  affected  ones  not 
being  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  well  ones, 
the  losses  from  this  disease  may  be  lessened,  because 
the  vaccine  must  gain  entrance  through  a  wound  in 
the  skin. 

Warts  and  Chaps. — There  are  several  abnormal 
conditions  of  the  teat,  which  are  sometimes  very 
troublesome.  They  are  when  the  teat  is  warty, 
chapped  or  obstructed.  The  latter  are  due  either  to 
a  Hat  membrane  across  the  teat  cavity  or  from  the 
longitudinal  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  teat  canal. 

The  warts  that  cause  trouble  are  generally  the 
long  ones  attached  to  the  teat  by  a  narrow  neck. 
Snip  them  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors  and  apply  tan- 
nic acid  to  the  stump.  In  order  to  do  this  it  may  be 
necessary  to  throw  the  animal,  and  that  is  easily  done 
by  means  of  a  rope  attached  to  the  horns,  and  then 
two  half  hitches  made  around  the  body,  one  just  be- 
hind the  front  legs  and  the  other  in  front  of  the  hind 
legs.  Be  careful  to  see  that  the  rope  does  not  hurt 
the  udder.  The  animal  should  be  fastened  in  front  to 
a  post,  so  that  she  will  not  slide  back  and  loosen  the 
rope  around  the  body.  After  the  animal  is  down  the 
hind  legs  may  be  secured  by  placing  a  slipnoose 
around  them  and  drawing  them  backwards.  The  ani- 
mal is  then  well  secured. 

Chapped  teats  generally  yield  readily  to  treat- 
ment. It  is  of  advantage  to  have  the  animal  milked 
dry,  instead  of  wet.    She  should  have  an  absolutely 


j  clean  stall,  so  that  the  wounds  will  not  become  soiled. 
An  ointment,  of  one  ounce  of  lanolin  and  ten  grains  of 
balsam  peru,  or  the  zinc  oxide  ointment  already  men- 
tioned, will  assist  in  healing  the  chaps.  The  calf 
should  not  be  allowed  to  suck,  as  this  causes  too  much 
irritation. 

Obstructions. — In  the  cases  of  obstructions,  either 
j  by  a  transverse  vein  or  longitudinal  thickening  of  the 
\  mucous  membrane,  an  opening  should  be  made  with 
some  small  sharp  instrument  and  then  a  cut  made,  so 
that  flaps  are  formed  in  the  membrane.  Not  just  a 
slit,  as  this  will  heal  and  close.  To  keep  the  opening 
from  closing  use  a  stiff  violin  string.  Cut  it  the  right 
length  to  pass  from  the  out  opening  in  the  teat  above 
the  obstruction  inside.  Double  one  end  and  tie  it 
solidly,  so  that  it  cannot  slip  into  the  teat.  Soak  it 
before  using — for  instance,  during  the  time  you  are 
milking  the  cow — in  a  b%  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 
When  you  are  ready  to  use  it  rinse  it  well  in  boiling 
water  and  do  not  touch  the  part  that  passes  into  the 
teat  with  your  fingers,  because  it  must  be  absolutely 
clean  or  it  will  cause  you  trouble.  It  will  gradually 
soften  and  swell  a  little,  so  that  it  will  bend  with  the 
teat  and  not  slip  out. 


For  a  Mangy  Dog. 

To  THE  Editor:— Will  you  please  tell  me  through 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  the  best  remedy  for  the 
mange  on  dogs?  I  have  a  valuable  Scotch  Colly  that 
has  the  mange,  starting  on  his  back  and  under  his  ribs. 
In  the  last  two  numbers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
I  have  noticed  prescriptions  for  mange  on  horses.  Shall 
I  use  the  same? — Reader,  Angwin,  Napa  Co. 

Wash  once  daily  with  a  strong  solution  of  creoline, 
a  tablespoon  to  one  pint  of  water.  After  thoroughly 
drying  apply  the  sulpho-iodide  ointment. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Creelt. 


FORESTRY. 


Government  Work  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

The  division  of  forestry  will  continue  the  investiga- 
tion of  Pacific  coast  timber  begun  last  summer,  and 
several  parties  will  start  in  June  or  earlier  for  the 
redwood  belt  of  California  and  the  red  fir  forest  of 
Washington.  The  object  is  to  compare  the  repro- 
duction with  the  present  depletion  and  to  investigate 
the  possibility  of  reforesting  logged-off  lands.  There 
will  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  men  in  each  State. 
I  Most  of  the  work  will  be  done  by  young  college  men 
under  the  direction  of  Government  forest  experts. 

The  research  will  be  carried  on  in  pursuance  of  a 
system  which  undertakes  by  ascertaining  the  rate 
of  growth  and  general  life  history  of  an  existing  for- 
est to  foretell  the  behavior  of  a  future  one  growing 
under  like  canditions.    Measurements  will  be  made 
|  and  the  age  found  of  several  thousand  trees  in  the 
i  logging  districts,  and  large  tracts  will  be  cruised 
i  and  surveyed  to  find  the  stand  of  timber  in  varying 
situations.    By  measuring  and  counting  the  annual 
rings  of  a  tree  at  several  sections  an  expert  can 
determine  not  only  its  age  but  at  what  stage  it  grew 
fastest,  when  it  reached  maturity,  and  the  exact 
amount  of  wood  added  during  any  period.  By  obtain- 
ing these  figures  for  large  areas  it  will  be  possible  to 
compute  the  time  necessary  to  raise  successive  crops 
in  the  Pacific  timber  region. 
This  work  will  be  especially  valuable  to  owners  of  • 
!  timber  lands  who  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  profit  of  pay- 
ing taxes  on  their  property  after  it  has  been  logged. 

Assistance  to  Forest  Owners. — The  offer  to  give 
advice  and  furnish  working  plans  to  persons  desirous 
j  to  plant  forest  trees,  made  last  August  by  the  divi- 
sion of  forestry,  has  received  immediate  response 
from  farmers  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Although 
but  a  few  months  have  elapsed  since  the  offer  became 
generally  known,  118  applications  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  plans  for  38  of  these  will  be  completed 
before  the  time  for  spring  planting  to  begin.  A  still 
larger  number  have  asked  for  written  advice,  which 
does  not  require  field  inspection  by  the  forest  offi- 
cials. The  treeless  States  have  been  quickest  to 
avail  themselves  of  assistance,  the  number  of  appli- 
cations being  as  follows  :  Kansas  38,  Oklahoma  19, 
Nebraska  12,  North  Dakota  9,  Iowa  6,  Indiana  5, 
Texas  5,  Minnesota  4,  Colorado  3,  Washington  3, 
South  Dakota  2,  California  2,  Illinois  2,  New  York  2, 
Ohio  1,  Missouri  1,  Delaware  1. 

The  majority  of  plans  are  for  tracts  of  five  to  ten 
acres,  intended  by  prairie  farmers  to  afford  wind- 
breaks and  fuel  supplies.  A  few  plantings  of  1000 
and  2000  acres  are  being  made  as  experiments  in 
raising  forest  crops  for  market  in  regions  where 
such  material  is  scarce.  After  considering  these 
applications  in  order  the  division  of  forestry  has  sent 
experts  to  study  the  conditions  of  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  localities  which  offered  the  best  opportuni- 
ties for  object  lessons  to  the  public.  Plans  will  be 
sent  without  delay  to  each  owner,  instructing  him  in 
detail  how  to  plant,  and  recommending  the  best  spe- 
cies adapted  to  his  tract. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Tobacco  Raising. — Livermore  Her- 
ald, Feb.  3:  B.  V.  Zaballa,  the  cigar 
manufacturer,  believes  that  the  grades  of 
tobacco  suitable  for  his  manufactory  can 
be  grown  here  successfully.  Several  years 
ago  E.  C.  Hahn  tried  the  experiment  of 
raising  tobacco  but  was  only  partially  suc- 
cessful. Mr.  Zaballa  believes  he  will  be 
able  to  overcome  the  obstacles  that 
caused  Mr.  Hahn  to  abandon  the  venture. 
He  has  accordingly  entered  into  an  ar- 
rangement with  Lorenzo  Marini  by  which 
the  latter  will  set  out  10,000  plants  of  the 
following  varieties:  Tennessee  Red,  White 
Burley,  Ohio  Seed  Leaf,  Zimmer  Spanish 
and  Yellow  Prior.  Mr.  Zaballa  says  that 
the  main  drawback  to  the  grown  in  the 
valley  heretofore  has  not  been  with  the 
quality,  which  has  been  excellent,  but 
with  the  difficulty  of  curing  it  properly. 
He  has  a  plan  by  which  he  believes  this 
difficulty  will  be  removed. 

FRESNO. 

Crop  of  Early  Hay. — Fresno  Repub- 
lican, Feb.  1 :  W.  E.  Marden  has  cut  a 
crop  of  alfalfa  near  Fowler  which  is  a  nov- 
elty in  the  way  of  making  hay.  Usually 
the  first  crop  of  alfalfa  is  not  cut  until 
March  or  April,  but,  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  frost  this  year,  a  heavy  growth  is 
already  noticeable  in  many  places.  While 
it  is  easy  enough  to  cut  the  alfalfa,  the 
problem  of  curing  is  much  more  difficult. 

Packers  Object  to  Selling.— At  a 
meeting  of  the  raisin  packers,  called  to 
hear  the  report  of  their  committee  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  the  directors  of  the 
California  Raisin  Growers'  Association  re- 
garding the  feasibility  of  adopting  a  plan 
to  amalgamate  the  interests  of  both  the 
growers  and  packers,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  :  "That  it  is  the  feel- 
ing of  the  packers  who  own  packing  busi- 
nesses, which  have  taken  years  to  estab- 
lish, that  they  will  gladly  co-operate  with 
the  growers  in  any  plan  that  promises  to 
promote  the  raisin  industry  and  by  which 
plan  the  packing  interests  will  be  enabled 
to  profit  to  the  same  extent  as  permitted 
by  the  present  existing  contract.  The 
packers  assembled  consider  that  the  plans 
discussed  up  to  date  do  not  promise  this. 
We  believe  that  a  prosperous  industry 
can  be  maintained  by  the  growers  and 
packers  which  will  be  profitable  to  each, 
while  any  effort  to  drive  packers  out  of 
business  will  assuredly  result  in  destroying 
present  harmonious  relations  and  prove 
disastrous  to  all  parties  concerned." 

HUMBOLDT. 

Directors'  Meeting. — Eureka  Stan- 
dard, Jan.  27:  At  a  directors'  meeting,  E. 
B.  Carr  was  re-elected  president  of  the 
Ferndale  Agricultural  Fair  Association, 
W.  H.  Robarts  secretary,  and  the  Fern- 
dale  Bank  treasurer.  It  was  decided  to 
hold  a  five  day's  fair,  beginning  Sept.  4, 
1900,  and  the  following  committees  were 
appointed :  Speed  programme,  W.  B. 
Alford,  Dr.  S.  B.  Porter  and  E.  B.  Carr; 
premium  list,  W.  H.  Robarts,  John  Han- 
sen, Neil  Friel,  L.  Petersen  and  R.  D. 
Boynton. 

KINGS. 

Long  Threshing  Season. — Hanford 
Sentinel,  Feb.  1:  J.  Blend,  who  has  been 
running  the  Hurlbut  threshing  outfit,  has 
just  finished  the  season's  run  in  a  job  at 
N.  Hansen's,  near  Armona.  The  machine 
has  been  out  ever  since  July  10th. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Orange  Shipments.  —  Los  Angeles 
Times:  There  were  sent  East  on  Wednes- 
day seventy-four  carloads  of  citrus  fruits. 
Three  carloads  were  sent  North.  This 
closed  the  shipments  for  January  and. 
brought  the  shipments  for  the  season, 
November  1  to  January  31,  both  inclusive, 
to  a  total  of  4203  carloads.  This  is  the 
largest  output  of  citrus  fruit  for  the  first 
three  months  of  any  season.  For  the 
same  three  months  ended  January  31, 
1899,  the  number  of  cars  was  3337,  and  for 
the  corresponding  period  to  January  31, 
1898,  the  record  was  3503.    In  the  two 
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1 8tfa  Sptfdy  and  Positive  Cart 
Tie  N»fcit,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
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previous  years  the  minimum  carloads  was 
336  boxes,  and  this  season  it  was  302  boxes. 
Taking  the  minimum  for  a  basis  and  re- 
ducing the  shipments  to  boxes  the  record 
stands  this  way:  January  31,  1898,  1,177,- 
008  boxes;  1899,  1,121,232;  1900,  1,521,486. 
Taking  into  account  that  fewer  lemons 
have  been  shipped  this  season  than  in 
either  of  the  others,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  shipments  of  oranges  are  50%  greater 
this  season  than  in  the  season  of  greatest 
movement  previously,  that  is,  in  1898. 

MERCED. 

Crop  Prospects.  —  Stockton  Mail, 
Feb.  2:  J.  C.  Baxter,  who  has  extensive 
farming  interests  near  Dickinson,  states 
that  in  his  neighborhood  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Le  Grand  the  farmers  have  about 
finished  putting  in  grain.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  season  is  earlier  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  valley  than  here,  it  is  not 
thought  safe  to  put  in  grain  much  later 
than  this  time  of  the  year.  He  stated 
that,  as  the  ground  was  heavy  in  that  part 
of  Merced  county,  the  damp  weather  had 
interfered  greatly  with  seeding,  and  but 
little  more  than  half  the  usual  acreage  had 
been  seeded.  From  Merced  to  French 
Camp,  however,  the  usual  acreage  was 
put  in,  and  wherever  grain  had  been 
planted  it  was  looking  well. 

MONTEREY. 

Grain  Prospects.  —  Salinas  Index: 
Wheat  and  barley  crops  around  King 
City,  on  both  lowland  and  tableland,  are 
looking  better  than  at  any  time  for  five 
years.  A  similar  report  is  made  of  crops 
in  the  San  Lucas  and  San  Ardo  districts. 
There  has  been  a  heavy  planting  of  grain 
in  the  southern  part  of  Monterey  county. 

Beet  Business.  —  Watsonville  Paja- 
ronian,  Jan.  25:  Beet  seeding  is  being 
pushed  on  the  lands  of  the  Spreckels 
Sugar  Co.  at  King  City.  One  hundred 
acres  are  seeded  each  day.  Beets  show 
up  after  the  seed  is  planted  a  week,  and 
on  hundreds  of  acres  the  young  beets  are 
coming  rapidly  and  are  as  thick  as  it  is 
possible  to  have  them.  While  the  big 
mill  at  Spreckels  is  preparing  for  its  last 
attack  on  the  sugar  beet  crop  of  1899,  the 
King  City  district  has  hundreds  of  acres 
of  rapidly  growing  beets  which  are  in- 
tended for  the  1900  campaign. 

RIVERSIDE. 

Water  Company  Incorporated.— 
Riverside  Press,  Feb.  3:  The  Citizens' 
Water  Company  of  Bloomington  has  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $12,500,  in 
2500  shares,  each  share  representing  one 
acre  under  the  company's  pipe  line.  The 
board  of  directors  is  as  follows:  J.  C. 
Boyd,  Riverside;  D.  Johnson,  Colton; 
H.  J.  McNally,  E.  O.  Stansell,  J.  S. 
Wheeler,  Bloomington;  J.  R.  McKinley, 
W.  P.  Martin,  Rialto. 

SAN  BENITO. 

Tree  Planting.— Hollister  Bee,  Jan. 
27:  An  unusually  large  number  of  fruit 
trees  are  being  planted  in  this  county  this 
season. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

West  Side  Crop  Prospects.— Stock- 
ton Mail,  Jan.  29:  Fred  Barch,  farmer 
and  grain  dealer  of  Grayson,  made  glow- 
ing reports  of  the  condition  of  the  crops 
on  the  West  Side.  The  acreage  is  as 
large  as  usual  and  the  grain  is  in  fine  con- 
dition. Nearly  all  the  farmers  have  fin- 
ished seeding,  and  many  are  now  summer- 
fallowing.  He  claims  that  more  land 
should  be  summer-fallowed,  as  it  is  the 
only  way  to  raise  a  good  crop  even  in  fa- 
vorable seasons.  The  dry  seasons  give 
the  land  a  rest  and  make  the  crops  of  the 
following  years  a  little  better;  but,  unless 
the  land  is  worked,  it  does  not  acquire  the 
richness  which  plowing  gives  it.  On  land 
which  he  is  now  summer-fallowing  the 
volunteer  grain  is  about  a  foot  high;  and 
when  this  is  turned  under,  it  will  add 
much  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  He  de- 
clared that  he  had  never  seen  better  pros- 
pects for  a  crop  on  the  West  Side  than 
now. 

Orange  Crop.— Lodi  Sentinel,  Jan.  27: 
A  visit  to  the  orchard  of  Robert  Adams 
shows  that  oranges  can  be  profitably 
grown.  Here  we  found  Tangerines, 
Valencia  Lates  and  Navels.  There  are 
six  acres.  The  trees  are  nine  years  old 
and  have  never  been  sprayed.  During 
the  first  three  syears  the  trees  were  pro- 
tected in  winter  by  a  sheath  of  dry  tule. 
but  since  then  they  have  been  open  to 
heat  and  cold  without  the  slightest  dam- 
age. In  pruning  the  interior  brush  is  cut 
away  and  the  whole  tree  bears  a  remark- 
ably even  load.  The  trees  are  irrigated 
from  June  until  August.  This  season  fully 
five  carloads  will  result.  Shipping  com- 
menced about  Christmas  and  will  continue 
for  nearly  a  month  yet. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Poultry  Club  Meeting. — San  Jose 
Mercury,  Jan.  29:  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Poultry  Club 
was  largely  attended  and^thejproceedings 


were  animated  and  interesting.  President 
E.  Van  Avery  presided.  The  officers 
elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year  were: 
President,  George  A.  Seeley;  vice-presi- 
dents, L.  E.  Brainard,  D.  D.  Briggs  and 
C.  E.  Goodsell;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
E.  Van  Avery  of  Edendale.  It  was  de- 
cided to  hold  meetings  of  the  club  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  second  Wednesday  in 
each  month.  The  next  regular  meeting 
will  be  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  14th.  It  was 
learned  that  as  a  result  of  the  club's  ef- 
forts a  number  of  desirable  settlers  have 
recently  been  induced  to  come  to  this  val- 
ley to  engage  in  the  poultry  business. 
The  date  of  the  annual  fall  show  of  the 
club  for  1900  was  fixed  for  November  14th 
to  12th,  inclusive. 

Joining  the  Association. — Mercury, 
Feb.  4:  A  number  of  meetings  of  fruit 
growers  were  held  in  various  portions  of 
Santa  Clara  county  yesterday,  from  which 
come  reports  of  great  enthusiasm  and 
practical  results  in  promoting  the  Califor- 
nia Cured  Fruit  Association.  To  date 
nearly  7000  acres  of  prunes  have  been 
signed,  and  the  canvass  with  the  con- 
tracts has  scarcely  begun.  At  a  meeting 
at  Mountain  View  yesterday  1000  acres 
out  of  a  possible  1300  in  that  district  were 
signed  immediately.  At  Berryessa  79%  of 
the  acreage  was  signed. 

A  Good  Layer. — San  Jose  Mercury, 
Jan.  25:  R.  R.  Bell  of  Los  Gatos  has  a 
Cochin  hen  which  he  has  owned  for  eleven 
years,  and  when  asked  why  he  kept  her 
he  assured  us  that  she  was  still  a  good 
layer  and  continued  to  lay  as  many  eggs 
as  any  of  his  younger  hens. 

Willow  Glen  Fruit  Union. — In  a 
letter  to  the  San  Jose  Mercury,  L.  A. 
writes  as  follows:  The  Willow  Glen  Fruit 
Union  has  just  completed  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  years  in  its  history.  All  the 
fruit  was  sold  and  shipped  before  the  15th 
of  December,  and  each  contributor  re- 
ceived his  settlement  before  January  1st. 
Two  thousand  tons  of  green  fruit  were 
dried,  chiefly  prunes.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  this  fruit  was  dried  for  non-stock- 
holders, some  of  the  fruit  coming  from 
the  Sacramento  valley.  From  handling 
this  the  Union  cleared  over  $1300,  which 
pays  all  debts  of  the  corporation  and 
leaves  a  surplus  of  over  $1100.  The  Union 
owns  plant,  valued  at  about  $15,000,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  State. 
This  was  the  first  of  the  five  great  Unions 
of  this  valley  to  keep  each  contributor's 
fruit  separate,  thus  being  able  to  arrive  at 
the  exact  shrinkage  and  grade  of  the 
dried  fruit.  The  wisdom  of  this  plan  is 
apparent  when  the  different  rates  per 
green  ton  are  considered.  The  highest 
net  price  per  green  ton  this  season  was 
$41,  the  average  $33  and  the  lowest  $26. 
By  this  method  every  contributor  receives 
his  exact  due.  That  this  is  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  fruit  to  dry  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  one  lot  of  600  tons  of 
green  prunes  was  hauled  about  seven 
miles  to  this  drier,  and,  further,  that  at 
least  500  tons  of  prunes  could  not  be  taken 
for  lack  of  capacity  for  drying. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Beet  Harvest  Closed. — Watsonville 
Pajaronian,  Feb.  1:  The  beet  harvesting 
campaign  closed  in  this  valley  last  Satur- 
day and  was  finished  in  the  Salinas  valley 
this  week.  The  mill  at  Spreckels  begins 
to-morrow  on  its  closing  run  for  the  sea- 
son of  1899-1900.  It  has  been  a  long  cam- 
paign for  growers,  mill  operators  and  mill 
owners. 

SHASTA. 

Fair  Directors'  Meeting. — Ander- 
son Valley  News,  Jan.  27:  The  directors 
of  the  Twenty-seventh  Agricultural  Dis- 
trict, comprising  the  counties  of  Shasta 
and  Trinity,  met  in  Redding  last  Satur- 
day and  decided  to  hold  a  fair  before  or 
after  the  State  Fair  and  to  provide  for 
four  days  racing. 

SONOMA. 

Horticultural  Society  Meeting. 
— Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat,  Jan.  21: 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Sonoma  County 
Horticultural  Society  was  called  to  order 
by  Pres.  Jonathan  Roberts  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  The  annual  election  resulted 
in  the  re-election  of  Jonathan  Roberts, 
Pres.;  Francisco  Butler,  Vice-Pres. ;  Her- 
bert Slater,  Sec'y;  Nora  A.  Noonan,  Ass't 


State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  1 
Lucas  County,  J 

Frank  J.  Cheynby  makes  oath  that  he  Is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheyney  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  Cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

Sworn  to   before  me  and  subscribed   in  my 
presence,  this  8th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1889. 
f—^—\  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

I         J  Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  and 
acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.   Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHEYNEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 


Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Sec'y;!, Geo.  T.  Trowbridge,  Treas.  ^ 
committee  was  appointed  to  secure  the 
names  of  the  twenty-five  fruit  growers 
necessary  for  the  petition  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  for  the  appointment  of  a  hor- 
ticultural commission. 

Growers  Favor  Co-operation.— 
Santa  Rosa  Republican,  Feb.  5 :  The 
meeting  of  fruit  growers  held  Saturday 
afternoon  was  well  attended.  Previous  to 
the  afternoon  meeting  a  number  of  fruit 
growers  assembled  with  Director  Woolsey 
and  effected  a  temporary  local  organiza- 
tion, selecting  E.  Hart  president  and 
Hubert  Bryant  secretary.  The  organiza- 
tion took  the  name  Santa  Rosa  Cured 
Fruit  Growers'  Association.  The  follow- 
ing fruit  growers  took  membership:  W.  E 
Woolsey,  F.  Butler,  S.  T.  Coulter,  C.  C. 
Farmer,  E.  B.  Dight,  H.  Bryant,  E.  Hart 
and  Jonathan  Roberts.  Judge  W.  H. 
Aiken,  an  extensive  fruit  grower  of  Santa 
Clara  county,  here  in  the  interest  of  the 
State  Association,  addressed'  the  afternoon 
meeting. 

TEHAMA. 

Will  Cut  Grain.— Red  Bluff  News  : 
Some  farmers  state  that  their  grain  is 
growing  so  rank  that,  as  soon  as  the 
weather  and  the  condition  of  the  soil  per- 
mit, they  intend  to  mow  it,  in  the  hope  of 
preventing  it  attaining  too  heavy  a  growth 
of  stalk  when  matured.  Others  say  they 
will  harrow  the  grain  in.  The  ample  rain- 
fall, with  following  days  of  sunshine  and 
warmth,  have  not|  only  caused  |an  abun- 
dance of  grass,  but  an  overabundance  in 
the  growing  of  grain,  and  if  the  stalk  con- 
tinues to  grow  before  the  harvest  season, 
it  is  feared  that  many  of  the  fields  will  be 
lodged  before  the  grain  is  matured,  caus- 
ing the  heads  to  rot. 

VENTURA. 

Chili  Cannery.— Ventura  Independ- 
ent, Feb.  1:  The  chili  cannery  has  just 
completed  a  successful  run  of  four  months 
and  100,000  cans  of  chili  sauce  and  peeled 
chilis  were  prepared  for  market,  and 
80,000  cans  peeled  and  shipped.  The  fac- 
tory will  be  enlarged  for  next  season's 
work. 

YUBA. 

Directors  Elect  Officers.—  Ma- 
rysville  Appeal,  Jan.  29:  The  directors 
of  the  Thirteenth  Agricultural  District 
met  and  organized  by  electing  W.  P. 
Harkey  president,  George  R.  Eckert  sec- 
retary and  A.  C.  Bingham  treasurer. 

OREGON. 

Woolen  Mills  Burned.— Ashland 
Jan.  21:  The  Ashland  woolen  mills,  one 
of  the  oldest  industrial  establishments  in 
the  State,  owned  and  operated  by  E.  K.  & 
G.  N.  Anderson,  were  this  morning  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  Machinery  to  the  value 
of  $5000  had  recently  been  added  to  the 
plant,  and  the  concern  was  in  the  most 
prosperous  condition.  About  $6000  worth 
of  blankets  and  blanketing  in  process  of 
manufacture  were  also  burned.  The  total 
loss  is  $65,000.  The  insurance  on  the 
building  and  its  contents  amounts  to  $13,- 
500. 


BUY   THE  BEST. 

If  you  want  the  best  low  down  wagon  you 
should  buy  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon.  It  is  the 
best  because  it  is  made  of  the  best  material:  the 
best  broad  tired  Electric  Wheels;  best  seasoned 
white  hickory  axles;  all  other  wood  parts  of  the 
best  seasoned  white  oak.    The  front  and  rear 


hounds  are  made  from  the  best  angle  steel,  which 
is  neater,  stronger  and  in  every  way  better  than 
wood.  Well  painted  in  red  and  varnished  Extra 
length  of  reach  and  extra  long  standards  sup 
plied  without  additional  cost  when  requested. 
This  wagon  is  guaranteed  to  carry  4000  lbs.  any- 
where. Write  the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  10, 
Quincy,  Illinois,  for  their  new  catalogue,  which 
fully  describes  this  wagon,  their  famous  Electric 
Wheels  and  Electric  Feed  Cookers. 

RACINE  Engines. 


PIERCE  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Can  be  used  with  Gasoline, Coal  Gas  or  Natural 
Gas.    ALL  SIZES. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

HOOKER  &  CO  ,  16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisoo. 


I  HAVE  TO  OFFER  LOGANBERRIES. 

Rooted  tips  and  transplanted  1-year-old  vines  by 
the  100  or  .000.  EXTRA  fine,  Also  Peaches,  dormant 
bud,  in  variety,  including  Muir  and  Orange  Cling, 
by  the  100  or  1000.  Address  R.  P.  EACHUS,  Lake- 
port,  Lake  Co.,  Cal. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Dreams  of  Twilight. 

"When  the  windows  flame  at  sunset 

And  the  streets  are  sluiced  with  blood 
And  the  dyinp  day  is  sinking 

In  the  night's  advancing  flood, 
Smoky  volumes  lightly  trailing, 

Veil  the  housetops  stark  and  high 
Tinged  with  purple  that  the  moment 

Deepens  in  the  Western  sky. 

'When  the  shadows  round  us  gather 

And  the  darkness  settles  fast 
And  each  flush  of  life  conclusive 

Seems  but  prelude  to  tho  last, 
Dreams  shall  soften  wasted  faces, 

Fraught  with  presage  darkly  to-night 
Dreams  that  like  the  smoke  shall  vanish 

At  tho  coming  of  the  night." 

— Ainslee's  Magazine. 


Failure. 

Wouldst  surely  fall  ?  Think  solely  of  thy- 
self, 

Forget  mankind  and  pile  up  hoarded  pelf. 

Count  treasures  where  you  might  have 

reckoned  deeds, 
Pluck  not  the  flowers;  gather  only  weeds. 

Forget  that  Time  doth  even  all  things 
up; 

The  Fool  at  last  drinks  from  the  dead 
King's  cup. 

Then  in  the  end,  a  beggar  at  the  gate, 
Hold  out  thy  shriveled,  trembling  hand 
and  wait. 

— New  Orleans  Picayune. 


Not  a  Writing  Man. 

The  boy  stood  and  looked  and  looked 
at  the  girl.  It  was  by  no  means 
the  first  time  he  had  met  her,  and  he 
would  have  been  extremely  glad  to 
know  that  it  was  the  last.  That  is  to 
say,  he  would  have  wished,  of  all  things 
in  the  world,  never  to  part  from  her 
again.  But  this,  he  acknowledged  to 
himself,  was  past  hoping  for.  All  her 
people  were  so  clever,  everybody  she 
knew  had  written  something  or  other, 
she  was  only  used  to  the  most  intel- 
lectual persons.  Why,  even  this  party 
that  he  was  now  at  was  given  in  the 
great  room  at  the  end  of  her  father's 
garden  where  he  wrote  his  wonderful 
books.  And  he — he  was  such  a  coun- 
trified fellow.  He  only  had  money  and 
a  ridiculous,  quiet  intellectually  useless 
strength  of  body.  He  could  only  shoot 
and  hunt,  and  play  games,  and  manage 
dogs  and  horses.  Boorish  pursuits,  he 
thought  despairingly.  Once  he  bright- 
ened for  a  monent  as  he  looked  round 
the  crowd  of  nervous,  narrow  should- 
ered men. 

"I'd  bet  anything  not  one  of  them 
could  bring  down  a  pheasant  at  a 
hundred  yards !  "  he  said,  and  almost 
chuckled  to  himself. 

Nobody  took  any  notice  of  him.  He  felt 
that  he  had  hardly  any  right  to  be  there. 
If  he  had  ever  taken  a  composition  prize 
at  school,  or  even  so  much  as  written  a 
letter  to  the  papers,  he  felt  that  he  need 
not  have  stood  there  so  ashamed.  Once 
she  in  her  capacity  as  young  hostess 
had  come  and  spoken  to  him  very 
shyly.  And  no  wonder,  he  thought 
bitterly.  What  single  thing  in  common 
with  her  could  such  a  stupid  fellow  as 
he  have  ?  And  so  she  had  felt  him  alone, 
after  taking  him  to  one  or  two  girls 
whom  he  supposed  to  embody  genius  in 
its  most  terrible  form,  the  feminine 
specimen,  and  who  therefore  found  and 
left  him  dumb. 

So  he  wandered  off  into  a  far  corner, 
for  it  was  a  large  room,  and  when  he 
had  put  himself  behind  a  small  grove  of 
portfolios  he  could  watch  her  without 
being  seen  or  being  in  anybody's  way. 
For  a  long  time  he  gazed  at  her  very 
fair  and  in  white,  with  what  he  called  a 
lump  of  back  velvet  against  her  shining 
white  shoulder.  Then  at  last  she  was  lost 
to  him  in  a  throng  far  away  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room.  He  turned  his  back 
on  everybody  and  looked  with  a  curious, 
ingenious  wonder  at  some  Inca  draw- 
ings which  were  in  the  corner  on  the 
wall. 

He  did  not  observe  that  the  noise  of 
voices  grew  less  and  less,  and  then 


ceased  altogether.  He  was  lost  in  a 
dream  of  her  till  suddenly  he  was 
awakened  by  the  electric  lights  going 
out  altogether,  and  the  sound  of  the 
key  turning  in  the  lock  of  the  door.  He 
listened  acutely  then,  and  heard  the 
gay  voices  growing  fainter  outside,  as 
the  guests  went  along  the  Chinese  lan- 
terned path  into  the  house  to  supper.  He 
started  out  of  his  corner  to  rush  for  the 
door  and  try  to  make  somebody  hear 
him.  But  he  entangled  himself  among 
the  portfolio  stands  with  a  loud  nois  e, 
and  when  he  extricated  himself  and  felt 
cautiously  round  in  the  darkness  for 
landmarks,  he  found  that  he  had  lost 
his  bearings.  The  sounds  died  quite 
away. 

He  stood  still  and  wondered  what  he 
should  do.  And  where  was  she  ?  What 
more  worthy  man  was  handing  her  to 
supper  ?  His  teeth  came  together  at 
the  thought.  It  had  been  his  one  final 
daring  hope,  to  take  her  in  to  supper 
this  very  last  time — and  then  to  retire 
to  vegetate  and  slowly  die  in  the  empty 
country.  And  even  this  had  been 
denied  him.  He  felt  a  chair  near  and 
sat  heavily  down. 

Then  his  sharpened  senses  seemed  to 
take  in  a  breath,  and  a  soft  rustle  a 
very  long  way  off.  and  there  came  a 
low,  sweet  voice.  "Are you  there,  Mr. 
Pen  win  ? " 

Rapture.  '"Are  you  ?"  was  all  he 
could  say,  and  he  bounded  from  his 
chair. 

She  laughed  gently.  "  Yes,  I — I  got 
left  behind  as — as  you  did,  you  know  !  " 

"leant  imagine  how  I  did  it,"  he 
said. 

"You  were  dreaming  something 
beautiful  in  your  corner.' 

"  I  was,"  he  cried  out  eagerly,  and 
began  to  make  his  stumbling  way  to- 
ward her  voice. 

"Something  that  I  shall  perhaps 
read  some  day  in  a  great  book  ?  "  she 
breathed  softly. 

He  stopped  groping  with  a  gasp. 
Heavens  !  this  was  worse  than  anything. 
She  took  him  for  a  writer  !  He  blushed 
as  he  stood  there  in  the  darkness.  And. 
of  course,  how  could  she  suppose  that 
any  guest  of  her  father's  had  not  writ- 
ten, or  was  not  about  to  write,  some 
world-stirring  masterpiece  ?  It  thrilled 
him  for  a  moment  to  think  she  had 
thought  him  capable  even  for  an  instant 
of  writing  something,  anything.  But 
the  despair  was  all  the  natter  after- 
ward. Well,  it  certainly  was  all  over 
now,  the  only  thing  was  to  get  away 
from  her  as  quickly  and  with  as  little 
betrayal  of  his  stupidity  as  possible.  So 
he  blundered  out: 

"Tell  me  what  lean  do  to  let  you 
out." 

"Us,"  she  said,  very  gently,  he 
thought. 

"Us,"  he  echoed,  and  his  heart 
seemed  to  him  to  stop  beating  as  he 
said  it.  That  she  should  put  herself  into 
one  woi'd  with  him  and  say  "  us  !  " 

"There  aren't  any  windows,"  she 
said  in  a  voice  that  struck  him  as  oddly 
calm,  coming  through  the  tumult  of  his 
feelings.  "  Father  has  it  lighted  from 
the  top,  so  that  he  shan't  see  anything 
to  distract  his  thoughts,  or  we  could 
have  got  out  that  way." 

"Does  he  really  ?"  said  Pedwin.  in 
overflowing  admiration  of  this  iron  type 
of  genius.    "  Splendid  man  !  " 

"Do  you  think  so  ?  "  she  said  slowly. 
"I  think  the  blue  sky  or  the  great 
clouds  and  the  trees  and  flowers  would 
help  to  make  one's  thoughts  beautiful — 
and  true." 

He  became  more  ashamed  than  ever, 
feeling  that  her  reverence  for  poetic 
things  was  high  indeed. 

The  only  thing  he  could  think  of  to 
say  was,  "Where  are  the  switches? 
Can't  I  turn  on  the  light  ?  " 

"  Outside."  Then  she  laughed gayly. 
"  I'm  afraid  we  really  are  locked  up  till 
they  remember  us.  " 

We  !  Us  !  "  It  wrought  upon  bun 
so  that  he  could  hardly  bear  it.  Surely 
she  did  not  understand  what  she  was 
doing  to  him.  "  If  you'only  knew,"  he 
began  recklessly,  and  then  pulled  him- 
|  self  up. 

"What?" 

"  Oh— you  know  everything  !  " 

"Indeed,  no;  there  are  some  things  I 
would  like  very  much  to  know."  He 
heard  that  she  sighed  softly.  This  was 
torment.    Why  was  he  not  a  learned 


man,  so  that  she  could  have  asked  him 
and  he  could  have  told  her  ?  " 

"  I — I  think  I  noticed  a  candle  on  that 
table,"  he  stammered  dismally.  "The 
one  with  the  prickly  edge." 

"  Yes,  if  one  only  knew  where  it 
was,"  she  said.  "  I'm  quite  lost,  aren't 
you?" 

"Quite."  he  said  forlornly. 

"  I  don't  know  where  anything  is." 

"I  do." 

"What?" 

"  You,"  he  said,  simply. 

"That's  an  idea."  she  said,  as  if  it 
were  an  agreeable  one. 

"  What  ?  How  ?  "  he  cried  in  delight. 
Was  it  possible,  then,  that  he  had  ideas 
without  recognizing  them  ? 

"If  we  find  each  other  we  shall  at 
any  rate  have  found  something." 

He  was  speechless.  Then  he  said  al- 
most trembling: 

"  May  I  come  to  you  ?  " 

"  Ye-es,"  she  said.    And  well  might 
she  hesitate  in  that  heavenly,  dainty  < 
way.  he  thought.    To  find  him  was  but 
a  poor  hope  for  her.  even  if  to  find  her 
was  to  him  just  everything. 

*'  Are  you  coming  to  me  ?  "  he  asked, 
incredulous  of  his  joy. 

1  •  Of  course.  I  must  meet  you  half 
way." 

"  If  you  could— Oh,  if  you  would  IV — 

"lam  doing  it."  she  said,  and  laughed 
softly  again. 

He  heard  several  bumps  and  noises 
close  to  his  own  knees  and  shins,  and 
supposed  that  he  was  making  them  with  ] 
his  own  person,  but  he  could  not  take  ac- 
count of  that  when  she  was  ' '  coming  half 
way."  Next  moment  his  hand  grasped 
a  soft  one,  put  out  to  feel  its  way.  Be- 
fore he  or  she  could  stop  he  had  touched 
her,  herself,  and  his  nostrils  caught  up 
the  scent  of  her  hair. 

She  withdrew  from  him  with  a  soft 
surprised  "  Oh  I " 

"  He,  too,  could  only  echo  the  "  Oh," 
and  the  hand  loosed  itself  from  his  long- 
ing hand  that  dared  not  keep  it. 

Neither  spoke  for  a  while.  He  feared 
he  should  never  be  forgiven,  and  even 
furiously  wished  that  he  had  written 
something.  Then  he  would  have  had  a 
right  at  least  to  want  to  touch  her. 

"I  think  I  am  standing  near  the  table 
where  the  candle  was,"  she  said  faintly. 

He  found  his  matchbox  in  humble 
silence.  There  was  only  one  match  in 
it  and  he  struck  it.  It  turned  out  to 
be  the  wrong  table,  but  he  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  match  alight  to  the  candle, 
though  he  really  did  not  see  it.  He  only 
saw  her.  She  was  pale,  he  thought. 
She  must  be  very  angry.  The  candle 
had  been,  so  it  happened,  pinched  with 
a  wet  finger  the  night  before.  It  sput- 
tered and  spat  in  a  vixenish  manner 
and  went  angrily  out.  The  match  too. 
There  was  a  silence  again. 

"Well,  we  saw  how  we  were  stand- 
ing," she  said.  Her  voice  was  very 
low. 

"  Yes."    So  was  his. 

"  But  I  don't  seem  to  remember — " 

"Nor  do  I!" 

Another  silence. 

"  It's  so  annoying,"  he  ventured. 

"  It  is,"  she  said,  but  quite  softly. 

"So  horrid  for  you  !  " 

"  So  tiresome  for  you,"  she  was  say- 
ing at  the  same  time. 
Oh,  I  don't  mind." 

"And,  you  see.  it's — it's  my  father's 
room."  she  added  in  an  explanatory 
manner,  so  that  he  could  not  but  feel 
that  something  had  been  explained.  He 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  been  told 
what. 

"I  suppose  we  can  talk  ?  "  she  said 
nervously. 
"  Yes." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  He  heard 
that  she  sat  down  and  he  moved  close  to 
her  silently. 

"  I  suppose — "  he  began  desperately. 

"  Oh  !    she  cried. 

"Yes?" 

"  I  didn't  think  you  were  so  near  !  " 

"Did  I  frighten  you?"  How  he 
forebore  to  call  her  "  dearest "  he  did 
not  know. 

"Oh,  no." 

"Then?" 

"  It  startled  me.  But  I  think  I  like 
to  have  you  near.    It's  so  dark.  " 

"  It  is — very  dark.  "  He  came  nearer. 
It  was  delicious  to  think  she  could  be 
afraid  of  the  dark.  He  had  feared  she 
was  too  clever. 


*"  What  were  you  going  to  say  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said,  despair  coming 
on  again.  "  I  suppose  there  wasn't 
anybody  here  to-night  who  hadn't  writ- 
ten  a  book  ? " 

"Most  of  them,  several."  He  fancied 
she  sighed  again.  It  must  be  boredom 
this  time,  to  think  of  the  brilliant  people 
at  supper  while  she  was  shut  up  with 
him.  He  fancied  that  it  was  with  an 
effort  she  turned  to  him  and  said: 

"And  when's  your  book  coming  out  ?  " 
She  did  speak  wearly. 

"  I — I  don't  know."  he  stammered. 

"  You  are  a  slow  writer,  then  ?  " 

"  I  can't  even  spell !  "  he  blurted  out. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  that  that  makes 
any  difference." 

There  was  another  silence.  Then  she 
appeared  to  make  another  effort. 

You  really  can't  tell  me  when  it 
would  be  of  any  use  putting  it  on  my 
list  ?" 

"  Oh.  how  can  I  bear  it  ?  "  His  voice 
came  out  of  a  dream. 

She  supposed  his  wwk  had  not  been 
accepted,  and  she  reproached  herself 
for  conversational  clumsiness.  And  then 
somehow  went  on  to  make  it  worse. 

"They  generally  don't  mind,"  said. 

"  Mind  what  ?  "  he  murmured. 

"  Being  refused." 

He  felt  himself  grow  burning  hot. 

"Have  I  been  refused?"  he  stam- 
mered. 

"  You  know.  " 

"  I  didn't  dream  I  had  dared—  don't 
understand.    How  did  vou  guess  what 

I—" 

"  It's  so  usual,"  she  said. 

He  found  he  was  fighting  for  breath. 

"  But  you  mustn't  mind."  she  said 
with  sudden  kindness.  "  You  must  be 
proud,  and  say  like  the  others,  that  it's 
gross  blindness  and  prejudice,  and  that 
somebody  else  will  recognize  your 
merit." 

"  The — the  others  ?  "  he  stammered. 
"  What  others  ?  " 

"  All  those  who  have  been  refused." 
"  Were — were  there  many  ?  " 
"  Hundreds.  " 

Penwin  laid  hold  hard  of  the  edge  of 


Young  Girls 

How  easy  it  is  for  young 
girls  to  go  into  the '  'decline. ' ' 
They  eat  less  and  less,  become 
paler  and  paler  and  can 
harldy  drag  through  the  day. 
They  are  on  the  steady  down- 
ward course.  Iron  does  them 
no  good;  strychnine  and  bit- 
ters all  fail.  They  need  a  food 
that  will  nourish  them  better, 
and  a  medicine  that  will  cor- 
rect their  disease. 
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nerves.  Soon  the  weight  increases, 
the  digestion  improves  and  health 
returns. 
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her  chair.  "But  you  mustn't  mind  so 
much.  Indeed,  you  mustn't,  dear  Mr. 
Penwin.  Everybody  begins  by  being 
refused.    Please  don't  mind  so." 

"  How  can  I  help  ?  "  he  demanded  al- 
most with  a  sob. 

She  put  out  a  ministering  hand; 
it  met  his  cheek,  which  was  bowed 
down.  There  was  a  tear  on  it.  He 
seized  the  hand  and  kissed  it,  and  then, 
they  neither  of  them  knew  how,  he  was 
on  his  knees  by  her  side. 

"  Make  up  to  me  for  it — a  little,"  he 
said.    "  It  is  as  hard  as  death." 

Her  hand  was  still  in  both  of  his.  He 
felt  a  subtle  change  in  it.  It  quivered, 
and  then  seemed  consciously  to  surren- 
der itself  to  him.    He  kissed  it  again. 

"After  all,"  she  said,  by  and  by,  in  a 
new  voice,  "  somehow  I  should  not  have 
thought  you  were  a  writing  man.  " 

"Why  not  ?  " 

"  You  don't  look  like  it,  you  know." 

"I  don't,"  he  admitted  miserably. 

' '  And  you  never  ask  how  much  So- 
and-So  got  for  So-and-So,  and  never 
seem  annoyed  at  anybody's  book  being 
a  success,  and  you  never  say  a  good 
thing,  and  then  seem  to  think  you've 
wasted  it,  and  you  don't  talk  about 
form  and  local  color  and — " 

"  You  see,"  he  pleaded,  "  I'm  quite  a 
novice  !  " 

"And  always  when  you  came  into 
the  room  there  seemed  to  come  a  breath 
from  the  mountains,  where  nobody 
hunts  for  unusual  words  and  where  one 
can  live  with  real  and  beautiful  things 
instead  of  writing  and  reading  about 
them,  and  I — liked  that." 

He  was  so  sad  and  so  happy  that  he 
was  dumb. 

"D'  you  know,  I'd — I'd  rather  you 
didn't  write  ! " 

"  Dulcie  !  "  He  had  never  dared  even 
to  think  of  her  by  her  name,  but  now  it 
seemed  the  one  word  in  the  whole  world 
that  belonged  to  his  lips.  "Dulcie!" 

"Yes,"  she  whispered. 

"  Don't  you  like  writing  men  ?  " 

"  I'm  sick  to  death  of  them." 

"  Could  you  like  a  man  who  couldn't 
put  two  words  together  ?  "  he  panted. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  do." 

' '  Could  you — could  you  love  him  ?  ' ' 

"  I'm  afraid  I  do. " 

"For  one  sharp  moment  happiness 
seemed  a  greater  agony  than  despair. 
Then  he  leaned  his  face  to  hers,  and  the 
agony  was  gone. — Constance  Cotterell, 
in  Good  Words. 


A  Good  Scheme. 


"Maria,"  he  said,  as  he  entered  the 
house,  speaking  before  his  wife  had 
time  to  say  a  word  "  this  house  is  in  an 
awful  condition." 

"  Why,  Henry  "  she  began. 

"  Don't  try  to  excuse  yourself,"  he 
interrupted.  "  Look  at  this  room  !  I 
was  going  to  bring  a  friend  home  with 
me,  but  I  refrained  for  fear  the  house 
would  be  just  in  the  condition  that  I 
find  it  in." 

"  If  you  had  sent  word,  Henry  " 

"Sent  word,  Maria!  Why  should 
anyone  who  claims  to  be  a  housekeeper 
have  to  be  notified  so  that  she  can 
scurry  about  and  make  things  look  re- 
spectable ?  And  that  dress,  Maria ! 
It's  outrageous  to  be  dressed  in  that 
fashion  at  this  time  of  day." 

"  I  could  have  changed  it  " 

"  Oh,  of  course.  You  could  have  done 
lots  of  things,  but  you  didn't.  You 
should  be  ready  to  entertain  your  hus- 
band's friends  at  any  time.  I  suppose 
the  dinner  is  cold,  too." 

"It's  not  so  good  as  it  was.  You're 
late,  you  know." 

"  Of  course,  and  if  I  had  brought  my 
friend  with  me  he'd  have  to  sit  down  to 
a  cold  dinner  or  one  that  was  burnt  to  a 
cinder,  and  we  should  have  both  felt 
humiliated  and  should  have  had  to  apol- 
ogize. It  "isn't  right,  Maria  !  It  isn't 
right  at  all." 

And  when  he  had  settled  down  in  his 
armchair  after  dinner  he  chuckled  to 
himself,  and  muttered  : 

"  But  I  would  have  got  a  roasting  for 
being  late  if  I  hadn't  started  in  first. 
It's  a  good  scheme." 

An  interesting  new  club,  the  County 
Woman's  Club,  has  just  been  organized 
at  Lapeer,  Mich.  Its  members  are  all 
farmers'  wives  and  other  women  who 
have  lived  on  farms.    There  were  two 


vacant  rooms  in  the  county  courthouse 
and  the  women  obtained  permission  to 
use  them  as  clubrooms.  Each  member 
paid  for  one  yard  of  carpet  and  gave 
one  chair,  one  cup,  saucer,  plate,  knife, 
fork  and  spoon.  The  club  has  a  literary 
programme  every  Saturday,  and  a 
meeting,  with  refreshments,  once  a 
month.  The  rooms  are  open  all  day 
Saturday,  giving  the  members  a  com- 
fortable and  homelike  place  to  rest. 

The  Story  of  a  Malaria  Germ. 

Theodore  Waters,  in  Ainslee's,  has 
edited  the  life-story  of  a  malaria  germ. 
Here  is  the  germ's  description  of  a 
fight  with  the  phagocytes:  Just  then  a 
lot  of  our  new-born  brothers  began 
crowding  upon  us  from  behind,  and 
when  we  turned  to  remonostrate,  we 
saw,  away  to  the  rear,  a  great  commo- 
tion. A  fight  and  a  retreat  were  going 
on.  It  was  slaughter  of  the  most  hor- 
rible kind.  There  at  the  head  of  a  tide 
of  blood  were  columns  of  phagocytes 
cutting  into  the  rearguard  of  malaria 
germs,  killing  them,  swallowing  them 
whole,  and  growing  lustier  as  the  pro- 
cess went  on.  It  was  an  awful  spec- 
tacle. I  hung  back,  fascinated.  A 
phagocyte  would  race  down  the  current 
with  a  swift  overhand  stroke,  reach  out 
and  grasp  a  microbe  from  behind. 
Then  the  arm  of  the  phagocyte  would 
shorten,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  re- 
treat into  the  white  monster's  interior, 
dra<j<nn<>-  the  germ  with  it.  Sometimes 
a  phagocyte  would  grow  facetious,  and 
would  bump  against  a  poor  germ  aw 
though  shouldering  him  out  of  the  road. 
Away  would  go  the  poor  germ,  swim- 
ming fast  in  order  to  avoid  the  en- 
counter, but  his  enemy  would  then  swim 
faster,  striking  him  fair  in  the  middle, 
and,  with  a  slow  motion  going  inside 
out  like  a  glove,  and  actually  taking 
the  germ  in  with  him.  Ugh  !  I  should 
have  remained  there  in  a  sheer  spell  if 
my  companion  had  not  pulled  me  along 
with  him. 

"'Make  for  a  red  blood  cell,'  he 
called  as  we  went  onward. 

"What,'  said  I,  'a  red  cell  ?  We 
have  just  come  from  one  !' 

"  Never  mind,'  he  replied,  '  find  a  red 
cell  and  eat  your  way  inside.  It  is  our 
only  chance.  See,  the  others  are  doing 
it  f 

"Sure  enough,  many  of  my  brethren 
had  selected  good  red  blood  cells  and 
were  penetrating  the  skin  and  climbing 
inside  to  escape  the  phagocytts.  It 
seemed  to  me  so  unfortunate,  just  as 
we  had  gained  our  freedom,  but  it  was 
better  than  death.  So  we  looked  for 
cells.  Every  cell  we  came  to,  however, 
was  being  occupied,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  phagocytes  were  gaining  on 
us  when  my  companion  suddenly  pulled 
me  to  one  side  and  cried  : 

"Look  out!  look  out!  Keep  away 
from  that  current  near  the  center 
there.    It  is  woi\se  than  death  !" 

"  'What  is  it  ?'  I  cried,  for  I  could  see 
nothing. 

"'Don't  you  see?'  he  said,  hugging 
the  wall  of  the  tunnel,  '  there  it  is,  that 
discolored  streak,  running  near  the 
center  of  the  stream.  It  is  caused  by 
what  men  call  quinine,  and  it  is  deadly 
if  you  swim  in  it. ' 

"  'How  does  it  affect  you?'  I  asked. 

"  'If  you  swallow  it,  it  numbs  you — 
makes  you  incapable  of  motion — stupe- 
fies and  prevents  you  climbing  into  a 
red  blood  cell — it  is  living  death,  and 
the  friend  of  the  phagocytes  !' 

"I  shuddered  and  swam  on.  At  the 
end  of  a  sewer-like  opening,  my  friend 
darted  to  one  side  and  seized  a  red 
blood  cell  which  was  unoccupied.  He 
began  work  on  it  at  once. 

"  'Good-by,  brother  !'  he  said.  '  Here 
is  where  I  stop.  I've  work  to  do. 
Hope  you'll  get  out  of  the  wet  before 
our  white  friends  catch  you.  Look  out 
for  the  quinine  streaks.'  " 

"  Never  be  critical  upon  the  ladies," 
was  the  maxim  of  a  peer,  remarkable 
for  his  homage  to  the  sex.  "  The  only 
way  that  a  true  gentleman  ever  will  at- 
tempt to  look  at  the  faults  of  a  pretty 
woman  is  to  shut  his  eyes." 

The  firmest  friendships  have  beeD 
formed  on  mutual  adversity,  as  iron  is 
the  most  strongly  united  by  the  fiercest 
flame. — Colton. 


domestic  economy.   CREAM  SEPARATOR^. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Always  use  earthenware  for-  whisk 
ing  eggs  in. 

Rub  vaseline  on  the  lips  before  going 
out,  to  prevent  cracked  skin. 

All  stone  fruits  are  considered  to  be 
injurious  for  those  who  suffer  from  the 
liver,  and  should  be  used  cautiously. 

Never  partake  of  hot  drinks  just 
prior  to  going  into  the  frosty  air;  it  is 
ruinous  both  to  health  and  complexion. 

When  the  white  of  an  egg  after  being 
frothed  begins  to  seperate,  a  few  drops 
of  lemon  juice  added  will  remedy  the 
trouble. 

Soured  (unsweetened)  condensed  milk 
may  have  two  parts  or  a  little  more 
water  added  to  it,  when  it  may  be  used 
in  cooking  the  same  as  other  sour  milk. 

Marble  washstands  and  mantelpieces 
can  be  cleaned  by  simply  washing  the 
surface  with  warm  water,  to  which  a 
little  borax  has  been  added,  polishing 
afterward  with  a  dry  cloth. 

Bathe  the  face  and  hands  of  a  fever- 
ish person  with  warm  water  that  has  a 
bit  of  common  soda  dissolved  in  it. 
A  few  drops  of  alcohol  or  cologne  is 
often  pleasant  to  use  to  bathe  the  sick. 

A  nurse  should  use  care  that  no  per- 
son having  wet  or  even  damp  clothing 
should  enter  the  sick  room.  Never  get 
out  of  patience  with  the  whims  of  an  in- 
valid, but  try  to  coax  and  sooth  with- 
out irritating  him. 

Children  can  hardly  have  too  much 
fresh  air  in  fine  weather,  and  should  be 
wheeled  briskly  but  not  carelessly  along 
as  straight  road  as  possible.  Wheeling 
a  cart  or  baby  carriage  down  a  steep 
hill  is  bad  for  a  baby's  brain. 

The  best  gloves  for  little  ones  are  the 
old-fashioned  mittens  that  have  only  a 
distinct  thumb,  and  comprehend  the 
rest  of  the  fingers  in  a  sort  of  bag. 
They  must  be  long,  and  there  should  be 
a  loop  inside  the  sleeve  through  which 
to  pass  the  strings,  as  this  prevents 
the  child  from  pulling  its  gloves  off,  and 
obviates  the  temptation  to  tie  the 
strings  too  tight,  which  impedes  the 
circulation,  and  is  very  uncomfortable 
to  the  little  wrists. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Potato  Puffs. — Put  one  cup  of  po- 
tatoes in  a  small  pan;  add  yolk  of  one 
egg,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  salt 
and  pepper;  stir  over  the  fire  until 
hot.  Take  from  the  fire;  add  the  well- 
beaten  whites  of  the  eggs;  put  this  mix- 
ture into  a  greased  baking  dish ;  bake 
in-a  quick  oven  until  brown. 

Indian  Sandwiches. — To  two  parts 
of  cooked  veal  or  chicken  allow  one  part 
of  cold  boiled  tongue;  and  to  each  cup- 
ful of  the  mixture,  measured  after  put- 
ting through  a  chopper,  add  one  table- 
spoonful  of  melted  butter,  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  essence  of  anchovy  and  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice.  Butter  and 
cut  the  bread  as  directed,  toast  each 
slice  golden  brown,  spread  with  the 
filling  while  hot  and  put  together. 
Serve  cold. 

Fricasseed  Shrimps. — Put  one  table- 
spoonful  of  butter,  one  tablespoonful  of 
flour  and  one  teaspoonful  of  chopped 
onion  in  the  dish,  light  the  lamp  and 
cook  until  browned.  Add  two  cupfuls 
of  strained  tomato  and  stir  occasionally 
until  thickened.  Add  two-thirds  of  a 
can  of  shrimps,  which  have  been  picked 
over,  washed  and  drained,  and  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste;  cover,  turn  the  lamp 
partly  down  and  simmer  for  ten  min- 
utes, stirring  occasionally. 

Creamed  Celery. — Take  one  small 
tender  head  of  celery,  wash  and  scrape 
it  quite  clean,  removing  the  outer 
stalks;  put  one  pint  of  rich  milk  (part 
cream,  if  possible)  into  a  double  boiler. 
Cut  the  stalks  of  celery  into  small  cubes 
and  let  them  boil  in  the  milk  till  quite 
tender.  Then  rub  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter  and  the  same  or  a  little  more  of 
flour  into  a  smooth  paste  and  add  it  to 
the  boiling  celery.  Season  to  taste  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  let  it  boil  until  it 
becomes  rich  and  creamy.  Serve  in  a 
small  vegetable  dish. 


De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.    All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  850.-  to  $800.- 
Save  $10.-  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,   |    74  Cortlaodt  Street, 


CHICAGO. 


NEW  YORK. 


Pacific  Steel 
Handy  Wagon. 

WHEELS  28  and  31  Inches  high. 

TIRES  4  and  5  in.  wide,  54  In.  thick. 

AXLES  1%  inch,  solid  steel. 

BOLSTERS  AND  AXLE  STOCKS. .  .White  oak. 
CAPACITY  Guaranteed  5000  lbs 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16-18  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Made  by  The  Shunk  Plow  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 


50Ci  due  biPl  FREE :: 

Send  me  today,  your  name  and  address,  on  a  post-  \  \ 
al  and  I  will  mail  you  free*  my  Handsome  Hlus-  *  ' 
trated  Seed  Catalogue  containing  Due  Bill  and  4  ► 
plan  good  for  50c.  worth  of  Floweror  Vegeta-  O 
ble  Seeds  Free.    Your  selection,  to  introduce  the  4  > 

Best  Northern  Grown  Seeds,:; 


DIRECT  FROM  GROWER  TO  PLANTER. 

from  Saginaw  Valley  Seed  Gardens.    Seed  Pota- 
tatoes.  Vegetable.  Flower,  Field  Seeds  and  Plants. 
100,000  Packages  Seeds  FREE 

on  above  plan, 
neighbors  who 
See  catalogue. 

HARRY  M.  HAMMOND, 
o  Seedsman,  Box  r,  Fi field,  Mich. 
♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦ 


Packages  Seeds  FREE  o 

Write  quick.  Send  names  of  your  4  , 
buy  seeds.  (100  cash  for  best  lilt.  , , 


CALIFORNIA    STUMP  PULLER. 


The.     Wlost     PoiA/erful     /Hade  ! 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
A.  BARNES,  Mgr.,  16-18  Zoe  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  BEST  PLOW  on  Earth  at  any  Price. 

Double  Board  Hardened  Steel  Plow, 
i  glass  all 


r,16-in.  fll 


Guaran- 
teed to  scouF 
or  money  r 
funded.  We  I. 
cheaper  10-in.  Plowi^ 
at#9.50.  Send  I 
Big    free  Catalogu 
of  Sulkys,  Gangs,  Disc," 
Wagons,  etc.  Write  no 
and  get  ready  forSprir. 
work.   IIAPGOOD  PLOW  CO.,  Box  584,  Alton,  HL 
Only  Plow  Factory  In  the  United  States  selling  direct  to  farmec 


Castor -Coul- 
ter with 
Plow,  M.76 


SAVES  GASH 

You  need  fence.  The  ready  made  kinds 
cost  from  60  to  76c.a  rod.  We  tell  you 
how  to  make  the  best  fence  on  earthif or 

20  to  35  Cents  per  Rod. 

Over  100  Styles,  and  from  60  to  70  rods 
per  day.   Send  for  our  free  Catalogue. 

KITSELM AN  BROTHERS, 
Box  288  Kldgpylllf,  Indium,  P.  g.  A. 


DID  YOU  EVER  NOTICE  ? 

Our  Stock  Fence  stands  DSE  and  ABUSE.  Try  It. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  PENCE  CO.,  AMMAN.  MICH. 


Saw 
Your 
Wood 


with  Smaller  6r  Battle  Creek 

Wood  Haws.  More  money  can  be 
made  with,  our  sawing  outfits  than 
with  any  other  implement  yon  can 
buy.  St LF  FEED  DRAG  SAWS-&  SIZES. 
Circular  or  cot  off,  10  sizes;  also  Bolt- 
ing or  Picket  Mills.  Every  machine 
Bold  under  a  positive  guarantee  to  do 
perfect  work.  Also  fnll  line  of  Pow- 
ers for  operating.  Catalog  showing 
our  Smalley  line  complete  mailed  free 
if  you  name  thin  paper. 

SMALLEY  MFC.  CO., 
Sole  Makers,        Manitowoc,  Wla 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  se.llng 
" " '  doz.  Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  each. 

nd  your  full  address  by  return  mall  and 
we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  post-paid,  and 
•a  large  Premium  List    No  money  required. 
BL.UINK  CO.  j^xuuu,  Concord  Junction.  Alass. 


The  McCormick 
Is 

'  The  Best  In  the  World.' 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 


Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  7,  1900. 


CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

Feb.  May. 

Wednesday    @   67'/,(i.68^ 

Thursday                         85X@   68*@67X 

Friday  66X®   67*@68?$ 

Saturday                         66&@66  68%(S.68* 

Monday                        68«@et;>a  68  ®6S% 

Tuesday                            65*®   67J$®67* 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Mar.  May. 

Wednesday   5s  lOfcd      5s  10  d 

Thursday   5s  lO^d      5s  10Md 

Friday   6s  10*d      5s  10*d 

Saturday   5s  10Xd      5s  9Xd 

Monday   5s  10j<d      5s  9fcd 

Tuesday  5s   9fcd      5s  9'*d 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 
The  rango  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday   1  01   @1  01%  1  05   ®1  05% 

Friday   1  01«@1  02%  1  06!*@1  06?s 

Saturday   1  02^@1  02%  1  06*@1  06X 

Monday   1  02   @1  01 X  1  05%@  

Tuesday   1  00*@1  01  1  05*@1  05* 

Wednesday   1  02   @1  02%  1  06X@1  07« 

WHEAT. 

Whilo  tho  spot  market  for  wheat  has 
held  up  fairly  well  since  last  review,  quota- 
ble values  remaining  about  as  last  noted, 
prices  for  options  have  been  on  the  decline 
most  of  the  week,  and  this  in  face  of  the 
report  that  the  wheat  area  of  India  has 
been  reduced  35%,  equivalent  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  crop,  as  compared  with  last 
year,  of  100,000,000  bushels.  The  world's 
"visible"  supply  showed  a  decrease  of 
527,000  bushels.  Some  European  coun- 
tries were  stated  to  be  quarantined 
against  Argentine  wheat  on  account  of 
plague,  but  with  all  these  bullish  influ- 
ences, speculative  markets  declined.  May 
wheat  in  Chicago  dropped  nearly  2c  per 
bushol.  Prices  of  options  in  this  center 
broke  Tuesday  to  figures  of  a  week  ago,  but 
were  higher  Wednesday,  Chicago  coming 
through  strong  on  account  of  freezing 
weather — about  30  deg.  below  zero — at 
numerous  points  in  the  Middle  West.  An 
increase  in  the  loading  fleet,  through 
ships  arriving  under  charter,  has  tended 
to  check  declines  in  the  local  market. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1900,  delivery,  *1.00|@1.02|. 

December,  1900,  delivery,  $1.05@1.07J. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  May,  1900,  wheat  sold  at 
$1.02@1.02|;  December,  1900,  $1.06f@ 
1.07J. 

California  Milling  SI  00  (nil  05 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   97>/s@l  00 

Oregon  Valley   92*(tol  00 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   92!4@1  02* 

Walla  Walla  Club   82*@1  00 

Off  qualities  wheat   80  (a.  95 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1898-99.  1899-1900. 

Liv.  quotations            6s8d@6s9d  6s3d@6s3!4d 

Freight  rates                  25®27s  36>^@37s 

Local  market  $1  124ft>,l  15  974@1  00 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  Feb.  1st  and  Jan.  1st : 

Tons—  Feb.  1st.    Jan.  1st. 

Wheat  *204,413  219,989 

Barley   t62,053  68,497 

Oats   0,717  0.155 

Corn   447  491 

♦Including  134,046  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
68,340  tons  at  Stockton. 

t  Including  27,112  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
22,073  tons  at  Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  1st  inst.  show  a  decrease  of  15,57(5 
tons  for  the  month  of  January.  A  year 
ago  there  wore  97,558  tons  wheat  in  Call 
Board  warehouses. 

FLOUR. 

Stocks  are  not  heavy,  but  are  proving 
more  than  ample  for  immediate  needs, 
and  market  is  about  as  favorable  to  buy- 
ers as  for  some  time  past.  There  is  con- 
siderable flour  moving  outward,  mostly  on 
contract.  Business  on  local  account  is  of 
small  volume. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  |2  40®2  60 

Superfine,  good  to  choice    2  65®2  90 


Country  grades,  extras  

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35@3  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  40 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  00(3)8  40 

BARLEY. 

Values  for  this  cereal  have  continued  at 
much  the  same  range  as  last  quoted,  there 
having  been  no  noteworthy  fluctuations 
during  the  week.  Local  Inquiry  has  been 
largely  for  common  qualities  or  for  barloy 
which  will  not  pass  Call  Board  inspection. 
The  better  grades  receive  attention  on  ex- 
port account.  A  ship  arrived  this  week 
under  charter  to  load  wheat  or  barley.  If 
latter  is  taken,  rate  to  be  £1  15s  to  Cork, 
U.  K.,  for  orders,  usual  option  as  to  final 
destination. 

Feed.  No.  1  to  choice   75  @  77* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   60  ®  72V4 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   87*®  97V4 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  00  (oil  07* 

Chevalier.  No.  2   —  ®  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week 
ranged  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

Seller,  1900,  new,  @  . 

May,  1900,  delivery,  @  c. 

December,  1900,  delivery,  69 J@  c. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
the  Call  Board  for  May,  1900,  No.  1  feed, 
701c  was  bid. 

OATS. 

The  market  is  not  firm  at  prevailing 
rates,  but  operators  have  not  succeeded  in 
obtaining  noteworthy  concessions  in  their 
favor,  unless  on  seriously  defective  quali- 
ties. Buyers  are  taking  hold  slowly,  hop- 
ing to  be  able  to  operate  to  better  advan- 
tage later  on.  Compared  with  values  for 
other  feed  cereals,  prices  for  best  grades 
of  oats  are  at  a  tolerably  high  range. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   125  @  — 

White,  good  to  choice   1  15  @1  22* 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  07*@1  12* 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  1(1  fil  20 

Milling   1  15  (oil  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  20  (oil  30 

Black  Russian   90  @1  02* 

Bed   95  @1  20 

CORN. 

While  stocks  are  still  principally  of  the 
imported  article,  Eastern  Large  Yellow 
and  White,  the  local  product  is  beginning 
to  make  a  wholesale  showing  as  regards 
large  corn.  Small  Yellow  is  still  rather 
scarce.  Market  is  easy  in  tone,  but  quo- 
tations are  not  materially  changed. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  02i4@l  05 

Large  Yellow   1  024®  1  05 

Small  Yellow   1  40  @1  45 

Eastern  Mixed   1  00  @1  02% 

RYE. 

Demand  and  offerings  are  both  of  slim 
volume.  Values  are  steady,  and  indica- 
tions are  there  will  be  no  pronounced 
changes  in  the  near  future. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  02(  j@l  05 

BUCKWHEAT. 

There  is  so  little  doing  that  values  are 
poorly  defined.  There  is  nothing  to  war- 
rant changing  quotations. 

Good  to  choice   2  00  @2  10 

Silverskin   —  @  — 

BEANS. 

Demand  continues  good  for  prime  to 
choice  beans,  mostly  for  white  varieties, 
and  market  is  firm  at  the  quotations. 
There  has  been  considerable  inquiry 
lately,  however,  for  Pink  beans  and  ten- 
dency on  these  has  been  to  more  firmness. 
Recent  arrivals  of  all  varieties  show  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  defective  stock 
than  was  generally  anticipated,  only  a 
small  percentage  of  last  crop  having 
escaped  damage  from  heavy  rains  oarly  in 
the  season.  Inquiry  is  mostly  on  shipping 
account,  and  in  tho  filling  of  these  orders 
defective  qualities  cannot  be  utilized. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs                     3  10  (S;3  35 

Small  White,  good  to  choice                8  10  (ffi3  25 

Lady  Washington                            2  90  ®3  10 

Butter,  small                                     3  75  («,4  00 

Butter,  large     @  

Pinks                                                2  50  @2  65 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                         3  25  @3  50 

Reds                                                 3  75  @4  00 

Red  Kidneys                                     3  00  @3  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice                        5  00  @5  15 

Black-eye  Beans                                4  50  @4  75 

Horse  Beans     ®  

Garbanzos,  large                               2  50  @2  75 

Garbanzos,  small                              2  00  (<i2  25 

Advices  by  recent  mail  from  New  York 
give  tho  following  review  of  the  bean  mar- 
ket, prices  quoted  being  per  60-lb.  bushel : 

It  has  been  rather  a  sellers'  market 
again  this  week.  Coupled  with  the  light 
receipts  has  been  a  moderate  demand,  a 
considerable  part  coming  from  out-of- 
town,  and  very  firm  interior  advices, 
which  have  encouraged  quite  a  strong, 
confident  holding  hereof  most  kinds.  Ex- 
porters have  been  able  to  get  a  quantity 
of  foreign  Marrow  at  a  cost  of  about  $1.80@ 
$1.85  in  bond,  and  this  has  kept  them  from 
taking  much  of  the  domestic  stock  ;  but 
jobbers  have  bought  some  lots,  paying 
$2.25@2.30  for  choice  old,  and  $2.25  for 


strictly  new.  Some  very  good  new  are 
going  at  '$2. 20,  and  other  grades  from  $2.15 
down  to  $2  for  poor.  It  is  gratifying  to 
note  a  substantial  improvement  in  tho 
quality  of  the  new  Marrow,  duo  to  more 
careful  screening  and  picking.  Of  the 
small  beans  Pea  have  sold  much  the  best, 
and  choice  lots  in  barrels  are  now  firm  at 
$2.20  ;  some  bag  stock,  including  several 
cars  of  Canadian,  brought  almost  as  much. 
Holders  have  tried  to  get  $2.20  for  strictly 
fino  Medium,  but  more  of  the  sales  have 
been  at  about  2Ac.  less.  Export  orders  for 
Red  Kidney  were  filled  early  in  the  week 
at  $2.25  f.  o.  b.,  but  for  the  past  day  or 
two  a  little  of  the  best  stock  has  been  held 
at  $2.27J(A2.30,  latter  now  asked.  White 
Kidnoy  very  dull.  Turtle  Soup  neglected 
and  nominal.  Yellow  Eye  have  had  call 
of  late  at  $2.35,  and  the  supply  is  light. 
California  Lima  in  very  moderate  supply 
and  jobbing  sales  mainly  at  $3.50.  Im- 
ported Giants  moviug  fairly  at  the  figures 
quoted,  further  considerable  lots  of  for- 
eign small  beans  have  arrived  during  tho 
week,  including  3,187  bags  from  Fiume  on 
steamer  Pocahontas.  Most  of  these  lots 
were  sold  to  arrive,  and  there  has  been 
good  demand  for  the  balance,  the  best 
Medium  selling  at  $1.95,  and  choice  Pea  at 
$2.  Southern  black  eye  peas  quiet  at 
$3.25@3.50  per  2-bushel  bag.  Green  and 
Scotch  steady,  but  moving  slowly. 

DRIED  PEAS. 

Stocks  and  offerings  are  light.  Market 
is  fully  as  favorable  to  producing  interest 
as  previously  quoted. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  00  ®2  15 

Niles  Peas   2  00  @2  15 

WOOL. 

There  is  little  doing  in  the  local  market, 
as  stocks  of  grease  wool  have  been  prac- 
tically closed  out.  Foreign  and  Eastern 
markets  are  reported  slow.  Dealers  are 
now  laying  lines  for  the  spring  trade,  and 
there  continues  to  be  as  much  assurance 
as  is  possible  at  this  early  date  that  there 
will  be  an  active  demand  and,  as  a  natural 
sequence,  a  firm  market. 

SPRING. 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  13  @16 

Oragon  Eastern,  fair  to  good  11  ®13 

Oregon  Valley  17  @20 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  16  @17!4 

Middle  Counties,  defective   9  fa  12 

Northern,  free  11  @14 

Northern,  defective   9  @11 

Southern  Mountain   9  ®11 

San  Joaquin  Plains   — @— 

San  Joaquin  Lamb   — @— 

HOPS. 

Low  and  unremunerative  prices  are  still 
current,  not  only  here  but  throughout 
the  world.  Dealers  claim  it  is  on  account 
of  poor  quality,  but  the  quality  averages 
fully  as  well  as  in  some  previous  years 
when  much  higher  values  were  estab- 
lished. There  are  too  many  hops  for  the 
demand.  When  there  is  a  good  crop 
throughout  this  country  and  Europe, 
buyers  invariably  have  their  own  way  and 
are  enabled  to  operate  at  very  low  figures. 

Good  to  choice,  1899  crop   6  @9 

The  following  review  of  the  hop  trade 
comes  through  by  recent  mail  from  a  New 
York  authority  : 

Our  country  exchanges  are  talking  a 
good  deal  about  the  low,  discouraging 
prices  that  are  now  ruling  in  this  country 
for  hops,  but  they  do  not  emphasize 
strongly  enough  the  fact  that  is  the  poor 
quality  of  the  crop  that  is  contributing  so 
largely  to  the  low  average  of  values.  We 
are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  growers 
must  either  go  out  of  the  business  or  raise 
a  better  quality  of  hops.  This  appliesnot 
only  to  New  York  Stato  but  to  Oregon  as 
well,  a  great  deal  of  the  stock  from  there 
having  been  picked  before  it  was  matured, 
hence  of  most  undesirable  quality.  If  we 
had  a  good  proportion  of  fine  hops  this 
year  there  would  be  a  vastly  different 
story  to  tell,  as  English  buyers  would  com- 
pete strongly  with  our  home  buyers  for 
the  stock.  For  several  years  past  it  has 
been  the  poor  quality  that  has  dragged 
prices  down.  A  fair  quantity  of  hops  has 
been  bought  in  the  interior  this  week, 
chiefly  in  range  of  6@10c.  Business  on  the 
local  market  has  also  been  fair,  but  not  so 
much  in  the  way  of  transactions  between 
dealers,  as  in  tho  deliveries  and  new  sales 
to  brewers.  Prices  throughout  are  much 
the  same  as  last  quoted,  but  the  top  rates 
seem  more  extreme  because  of  the  lessened 
quantity  of  desirable  stock. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Receipts  of  hay  have  not  aggregated 
quite  so  large  as  for  preceding  week,  but 
there  continued  to  bo  more  than  enough 
to  accommodate  the  immediate  demand, 
and  quotable  values  showed  no  improve- 
ment on  the  reduced  figures  last  given. 
For  other  than  select  wheat  hay,  the  mar- 
ket was  weak  at  the  decline.  Occasional 
sales  of  high-grade  stable  hay  were  made 
at  a  slight  advance  on  quotations.  Straw 
was  offered  at  unchanged  rates. 
Wheat   «  60®  9  00 


Wheat  and  Oat   6  50®  8  GO 

Oat   6  00®  8  00 

Barley   5  00®  7  00 

Alfalfa   6  00®  7  50 

Stock   4  50®  5  50 

Compressed   6  60®  9  00 

Straw,  $  bale   30®  45 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Bran  market  is  lower  and  unsettled,  de- 
mand being  slow  and  spot  supplies  of 
rather  liberal  volume.  Middlings  and 
shorts  are  fairly  steady.  Market  for 
Rolled  -  Barley  and  Milled  Corn  was  quiet, 
and  changes  in  price  were  not  sufficient 
to  warrant  materially  altering  quotations. 

Bran,  1*  ton   12  50fa)13  50 

Middlings   15  00®  18  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    12  50®  15  00 

Barley,  Rolled    16  50®  17  00 

Cornmeal          ...    23  00<&23  50 

Cracked  Corn   24  00®  24  50 

SEEDS. 

The  market  throughout  is  ruling  quiet, 
with  quotations  much  tho  same  as  last 
noted,  but  owing  to  prevailing  inactivity 
are  largely  nominal.  Spot  stocks  of  Al- 
falfa Seod  are  light,  but  what  is  on  hand 
in  Utah,  the  main  source  of  supply,  is  an 
unknown  quantity  and  impossible  to  accu- 
rately arrive  at.  The  California  Alfalfa  is 
not  as  a  rule  as  clean  as  the  imported  and 
consequently  lees  desirable.  Limited  quan- 
tities of  choice  domestic  would  sell  to  fair 
advantage,  especially  if  the  coming  season 
should  prove  favorable,  but  it  would  not 
be  advisable  or  profitable  to  attempt  to 
foist  very  large  quanties  upon  the  market. 

Per  cU. 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  25®3  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   4  J0®4  75 

Flax   2  00@2  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3*®  4 

Rape   2  ®  3 

Hemp   4   ®  4% 

Timothy   4   @  4% 

Alfalfa,  Utah   7  ®9 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

Market  is  quiet  throughout  and  is  not 
likely  to  change  materially  in  tho  near 
future.  Quotable  values  remain  practi- 
cally in  same  position  as  for  several  weeks 
past. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July ..  65<®— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6*@— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36.  spot...  6*®— 

State  Prison  Bags,  fl  100   6  65®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  tbs   -®32* 

Wool  Sacks,  3Vi  B>s   —  @28* 

Fleece  Twine  i   7*@— 

Gunnies   — ®12* 

Bean  Bags   4X@  5* 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   64®  7ii 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

The  market  for  hides  continues  slow  and 
for  Wet  Salted  is  lacking  in  firmness. 
Prices  for  Dry  Hides  are  fairly  sustained 
through  shipments  East.  Market  for 
Pelts  and  Tallow  is  still  in  fairly  good 
shape,  previous  values  remaining  in  force. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  OWI*. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs  

Light  Steers,  under  48  B>8  

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  oO  lbs.. 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fbs 

Wet  Salted  Kip  

Wet  Salted  Veal  

Wet  Salted  Calf  

Dry  Hides  

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. . . 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large  

Sal  t  ed  Horse  Hides  medium  . . 


Dry  Horse  Hides,  small 
Dry  Colts'  Hides  


Pelts,  medium,  V  skin  

Pelts,  short  wool,  H  skin. . 
Pelts,  sheaaltng,  ¥  skin. 
Deer  Skins,  best  summer. 
Dter  Skins,  good  medium. 
Deer  Skins,  thin  winter. . . 

Elk  Hides  

Tallow,  good  quality  

Tallow,  No.  2  

Goat  Skins,  perfect  

Goat  Skins,  damaged  

Kid  Skins  


11* 

10* 

104 

9* 

10 

9 

10* 

9* 

10 

9 

10 

9 

10 

9 

11 

10 

18 

14 

17 

13 

18 

15 

2  50  @ 

2  00  ® 

1  00  ® 

2  00  @ 

75   @1  00 

50  ® 

76 

1  00  ®1 

25 

70  ® 

90 

35  @ 

60 

20  @ 

35 

274® 

80 

20  @ 

22* 

-  ® 

10 

10  ® 

12 

44® 

5 

4  @ 

44 

30  ® 

37* 

10  ® 

20 

5  ® 

10 

HONEY. 

Very  little  doing  in  this  line,  with  sup- 
plies and  demand  both  slim,  as  is  almost 
invariably  the  case  at  tho  end  of  a  season 
when  the  crop  has  been  light.  Market  is 
moderately  firm  at  the  ruling  rates,  with 
business  wholly  of  a  jobbing  character. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   74®  8 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   7  @  7% 

Extracted,  Amber  5  ®  54 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  11*@12* 

Amber  Comb   8  @10 

BEESWAX. 
There  is  sufficient  demand  at  current 
values  to  absorb  all  offerings  of  desirable 
quality. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  ft  lb  26  027 

Dark  34  @26 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Beef  is  in  fair  supply  and  is  selling  at 
previously  quoted  range,  but  the  market 
is  not  particularly  firm  at  these  figures. 
Veal  is  not  in  heavy  receipt,  but  demand 
at  top  prices  is  of  very  moderate  volume. 
Mutton  was  not  in  excessive  supply  and  sold 
in  the  main  at  unchanged  rates.  Lamb 
brought  about  as  stiff  prices  as  preceding 
week.  Hogs  arrived  in  fairly  liberal  quan- 
tity, but  less  than  preceding  week,  and  for 
desirable  packing  stock  values  were 
slightly  firmer  than  previous  week. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  *  ft          6K@  7 

Beef,  second  quality   6V4@ — 

Beef,  third  quality   554®  6 

Mutton— ewes,  7@V/iC\  wethers   7Y2®  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   5%@  f>% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6%@  5% 

Hogs,  large,  hard   5  @  f>l4 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   — ®— 

Hogs,  feeders   5  @  514 

Hogs,  country  dressed   5%®  6 

Veal,  small,  ¥  ft   7  @  W2 

Veal,  large,  f>  fl>   7  ©8 

Lamb,  spring,  $  ft  14  @15 

POULTRY. 

Despite  tolerably  heavy  arrivals  of  East- 
ern poultry,  there  was  a  very  good  demand 
and  a  moderately  firm  market  for  choice 
young  domestic  and  also  for  extra  large 
and  fat  Old  Hens,  the  latter  bringing  $6 
per  doz.  Turkey  market  failed  to  develop 
much  firmness.  Ducks  and  Geese  sold  at 
steady  figures.  Young  Pigeons  brought 
good  prices.  Old  were  not  in  active  re- 
quest. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  <p  ft   13  @  16 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  f>  ft   11   @  12J4 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  *  ft   11   @  12'/2 

Hens,  California,  $  dozen   3  50  @5  00 

Roosters,  old   4  00  @4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  50  @5  00 

Fryers   4  00   @4  50 

Broilers,  large   4  00  @4  50 

Broilers,  small   2  50  ®3  50 

Ducks,  f,  dozen   4  00  @5  00 

Geese,  *  pair   1  75  @2  00 

Goslings,  $  pair   1  75   @2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  <S>  dozen   1  25  @1  50 

Pigeons,  young    2  50  ®3  00 

BUTTER. 

Last  week's  advanced  prices  checked 
the  demand  so  as  to  cause  stocks  to  ac- 
cumulate. This  week  prices  were  marked 
down  l@3c  in  order  to  clean  up  accumula- 
tions, and  at  the  decline  the  market  was 
not  firm.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
values  have  nearly  if  not  quite  touched 
bedrock  for  the  present. 

Creamery,  extras,  ^  ft   27  @— 

Creamery,  firsts   25  @26 

Creamery,  seconds   24  @— 

Dairy,  select   23  @25 

Dairy,  seconds   20  @22 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @ — 

Mixedstore   14  @16 

Creamery  in  tubs   18  @21 

Pickled  Roll   —  <g— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select   19  @22 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   16  @18 

CHEESE. 

Stocks  of  new  are  not  large,  but  in  the 
general  desire  to  keep  supplies  cleaned  up, 
the  market  inclines  in  favor  of  buyers. 
At  about  lc  under  current  figures,  there 
would  be  an  active  shipping  demand  which 
would  absorb  all  that  could  be  furnished. 
Eastern  markets  are  lightly  stocked  and 
firm. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   11  @— 

California,  good  to  choice   10  @10!4 

California,  fair  to  good   9H@10 

California  Cheddar   —  @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   10  @12 

EGGS. 

Further  declines  have  been  experienced 
the  past  week,  although  they  were  less 
marked  than  for  several  weeks  preceding. 
Buyers  are  operating  slowly,  expecting 
still  lower  prices.  At  the  reduced  figures, 
however,  consumers  are  taking  hold  quite 
freely.  Eastern  fresh  eggs  can  now  be 
laid  down  in  this  center  for  17|c  per  doz. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  17  @18 

California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size  16  @17 

California,  good  to  choice  store   15  ®16 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading   —  @ — 

Eastern,  cold  storage   13  @14 

VEGETABLES. 

Early  Spring  vegetables  are  coming  for- 
ward sparingly,  mainly  from  Los  Angeles 
section,  and  are  bringing  as  a  rule  good 
figures.  String  Beans  and  Tomatoes  were 
in  materially  reduced  supply,  as  compared 
with  some  weeks  previous.  Winter  vege- 
tables did  not  make  much  of  a  display. 
Onion  market  continued  firm,  especially 
for  best  qualities. 

Asparagus,  V  ft  '   20  @  25 

Beans,  String,  *  ft   10  @  12»/2 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f,  100    50  @  — 

Cauliflower,  $  dozen   50  @  — 

Cuoumbers,  hothouse,  $  doz   3  00  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  *  ft   12H®  15 

Garlic,  W  ft   5  @ 

Onions,  Yellow,  Cal.,  good  to  choice.  1  50  @2  00 

Onions,  Oregon,  $  cental   1  75  @2  25 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,  V  ft   2H@  4 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *ft   3  @  5 

Peppers,  Bell,  H  ft   8  @  10 

Rhubiiarb,  $  lb   6  @  7 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  ^  ton   —  @  — 


Squash,  Summer,  f,  box   1  00  @1  25 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  f.  box   1  25  @1  50 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  f>  box   —   @  — 

POTATOES. 

The  potato  market  presented  a  little 
better  tone  than  previous  week,  arrivals 
from  Oregon  not  being  so  heavy.  Prices 
for  Burbanks  did  not  show  much  quot- 
able change,  but  market  was  tolerably 
firm  at  the  figures  below  noted,  especially 
for  choice  qualities.  Early  Rose,  Garnet 
Chile  and  Peerless  were  in  good  request 
for  seed.  Sweets  were  in  light  stock  and 
brought  rather  stiff  prices. 

Burbanks,  River,     cental   65  @1  05 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  $  cental. . .  —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   70  @1  10 

Burbanks,  Oregon   80  @1  15 

River  Reds   —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  $  cental   —  @  — 

Early  Rose   1  00  @1  10 

Garnet  Chile   90  @1  05 

Peerless   1  20  @1  25 

New  Potatoes,  ft  ft   2  @  3 

Sweet,  River,  $  cental   —  @  — 

Sweet  Merced   1  75  @  — 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Strawberries  put  in  an  appearance  for 
the  first  time  this  season,  in  small  quanti- 
ties from  Santa  Clara,  Los  Angeles  and 
Palo  Alto.  They  brought  the  customary 
stiff  figures  for  initial  consignments. 
Sales  of  large  berries  were  reported  at  $2 
per  drawer.  Apples  are  offering  in  mod- 
erate quantity,  with  the  proportion  of 
choice  to  select  very  small.  For  best  qual- 
ities the  market  is  decidedly  firm,  some  of 
very  high  grade  selling  above  quotable 
rates.  Common  qualities  meet  with  rather 
slow  sale  and  at  no  improvement  on  pre- 
vious figures,  buyers  having  more  to  do 
than  sellers  with  shaping  values. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   1  50   @1  75 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  ft  50-ft  box. .  75  @1  25 
Apples,  common  to  fair,     50-ft  box..     25   @  50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  remained  virtually  in  same  position 
as  at  date  of  last  review.  While  stocks 
are  mostly  in  strong  hands  and  are  in  the 
main  steadily  held,  it  is  impossible  at  this 
date  to  make  sales  of  noteworthy  magni- 
tude at  full  current  figures.  Dealers  are 
hoping  for  a  brisk  Spring  trade,  and  there 
is  good  reason  to  anticipate  the  same,  as 
most  of  the  jobbers  East  and  elsewhere  who 
draw  to  any  great  extent  upon  this  market 
are  carrying  light  supplies.  Prunes, 
Peaches,  Apples  and  Figs  are  all  offering 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  admit  of  whole- 
sale operations,  but  of  other  varieties 
there  are  no  carload  lots  and  no  large 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  jobbers.  Apples 
are  showing  considerable  weakness  on  ac- 
count of  Eastern  competition.  Eastern  of 
prime  quality  have  been  offered  at  7Jc. 
laid  down  here.  The  light  call  which  ex- 
ists for  Prunes  is  still  mainly  for  the 
smaller  sizes,  while  in  offerings  the  larger 
sizes  predominate,  although  there  are 
doubts  about  the  small  Prune  being  the 
cheaper  article  at  the  present  ratio  of 
values. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  $  ft   10H@12 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   12^4@13 

Apricots,  Moorpark   13  (5)15 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   7H@— 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   6  @7 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   554©  Wt 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   6  @  7 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7>/i@  8 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12!4@15 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  @10 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   6l/i@  8 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts        6H@  754 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   6i4@  7H 

Plums,  White  and  Red   7  @8 

Prunes,  in  sacks  40— 50s   4  @  4% 

50— 60s   3H@  3% 

60-70S   3M@  3Y, 

70  -  80s   3H@— 

80-90s   3  @— 

90— 100s   2H@— 

no— i30s  :.  2  @— 

Prunes  in  boxes,   'Ac  higher  for  25-ft 
boxes,  %c  higher  for  50-ft  bozes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   2%@— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern. . .  2'4@  2Vt 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @5 

Apples,  quartered   4  @5 

Figs,  Black   — ®  3 

Figs,  White   3  @  3X 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5  (S)  6 

Late  mail  advices  from  New  York  fur- 
nish the  following  review  of  the  dried  fruit 
market  in  the  East : 

Demand  for  evaporated  apples  has  con- 
tinued active  this  week,  exporters  taking 
largo  quantities,  though  their  operations 
have  been  on  a  lower  basis,  and  the  heavy 
business  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
holders  have  been  willing  to  accept  the 
lower  figures  bid.  Prime  have  eased  off 
to  6§@6Jc,  latter  figure  now  extreme,  and 
some  sales  toward  the  close  reported  at 
6Jc.  Choice  and  fancy  have  had  only  a 
light  jobbing  movement  and  |tone  is  easy, 


@- 

@1  00 


with  outside  quotations  extreme.  Apples 
grading  under  prime  neglected.  Demand 
for  sun-dried  apples  has  been  light,  and, 
with  quite  free  offerings,  prices  have  eased 
off  in  sympathy  with  the  general  market ; 
fancy  sliced  are  offering  at  5Jc,  and  that 
figure  is  about  all  that  can  be  obtained  for 
finest  quarters,  though  a  car  of  choice 
heavy  packed  sold  a  day  or  so  ago  at  5|c; 
southern  quarters  rarely  of  quality  to  ex- 
ceed 5J@5|c.  Chops  and  waste  also  lower 
and  freely  offered  at  outside  quotations 
without  attracting  attention.  Raspber- 
ries steady.  Blackberries  scarce  and  firm. 
Cherries  just  a  shade  easier ;  most  sales 
at  15@16c.  Huckleberries  neglected. 
California  prunes  have  continued  in  good 
demand,  but  apricots  aud  peaches  more 
quiet  and  favoring  buyers  in  price. 

Apricots,  Cal  ,  Moorpark,  1899,  $  ft  15  @18 

Apricots,  Cal.,  Royal,  1899,  *  ft  13  @14 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1899,  peeled,  *  ft  18  ©SO 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1899,  unpeeled,  in  bxs,  *  ft.  8  ©  9% 
Peaches,  Cal.,  1899,  unpeeled,  in  bags,  ft.  7  ©  9 
Prunes,  Cal.,  1899,     ft   3'A@  7 

RAISINS. 

While  the  market  is  quiet,  there  is  no 
uneasiness  as  to  the  disposal  of  remaining 
stocks,  which  are  light,  and  are  under- 
stood to  be  wholly  under  control  of  the 
Growers'  Association.  Quotable  rates  are 
continued  on  same  lines  as  previously 
noted. 

F.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

London  Layers,  6-crown,  $  box   —  @— 

do        do      5-crown,  ^  box   —  @— 

do       do      4-crown,  $  box   —  @— 

do       do      3-crown,  $  box   160  @— 

do        do      2-crown,  $  box   150 

Valencia  Layers,  V  20-ft  box   .80 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   6 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   5 

Pacifies.— 2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  5>^c;  3-crown, 
6c;  4-crown,  6*4c ;  seedless,  4%c. 

Orientals.—  2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  45^c;  3-crown, 
5&c;  4-crown,  6c. 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50-lb. 
boxes.) 

Thompson  Seedless.— Bleached  fancy,  $  ft.,  10c; 
choice,  9c;  standard,  8c;  prime,  6c.  Unbleached, 
6c. 

Sultanas.—  Bleached  fancy,  $  lb.,  8V4c;  choice, 
7%c;  standard,  6'/4c ;  prime,  5c.  Unbleached,  5c. 

Loose  Valencias.— Fancy,  ifr  ib-.S'/ic;  choice,  4V4c; 
standard,  S'/tC. 

Valencia  Clusters.— Fancy,  $  lb.,  7c;  choice,  6c; 
standard,  5c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Orange  market  showed  little  or  no  im- 
provement. The  weather  was  slightly 
warmer  part  of  the  week,  but  the  demand 
was  not  sufficiently  improved  to  materially 
advance  prices.  Offerings  were  of  liberal 
volume,  both  by  auction  and  private  sale. 
Some  extra  select  Navels  went  above 
quotable  rates.  Lemons  continued  plenti- 
ful and  cheap,  quotations  being  close  to 
previous  low  range,  with  demand  of  a 
slow  and  light  order.  Limes  were  in  small 
supply,  in  few  hands  and  stiffly  held. 

Oranges— Navels,  f)  box   1  25@2  50 

California  Seedlings    50@1  00 

California  Mandarin,  f)  small  box   40©  60 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   — ©  — 

Lemons— California,  select,  f,  box   2  00@2  25 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@1  75 

California  common  to  fair   75@1  25 

Limes-Mexican,     box   5  00@5  50 

California,  small  box   75@1  25 

NUTS. 

Almonds  are  quotably  lower  and  are  re- 
ceiving at  present  little  attention  at  any 
price.  Walnut  market  is  dull  at  nomi- 
nally unchanged  figures,  with  stocks  now 
on  market  mostly  of  rather  ordinary  qual- 
ity. Peanuts  are  being  offered  sparingly 
and  values  are  being  well  maintained. 

California  Almonas,  shelled  15  ©17 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  ft  10  ©11 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  ©  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  ©6 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell  :  10  ©11 

Walnuts,  White,  California,  standard        9  ©10 

Chestnuts,  California  Italian   9  ©10 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4H@  5H 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  6i4 

Pine  Nuts   5  ©  6 

WINE. 

The  market  is  quiet,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing at  the  moment  to  warrant  anticipat- 
ing in  the  near  future  any  radical  changes 
in  either  quotable  values  or  the  general 
tone.  Dry  wines  of  1899  are  quotable 
wholesale  at  15@18c  per  gallon,  as  to  qual- 
ity and  other  conditions,  San  Francisco 
delivery.  Buyers  are  holding  off  as  much 
as  possible,  but  when  transfers  are  effected 
they  are  at  figures  within  above  range, 
unless  it  be  for  an  inferior  article  of  wine, 
the  latter  sort  being  difficult  to  move  at 
any  figure  and  is  not  quotable. 


R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam, 

For  COUGHS  and  COLDS. 
J.  R.  GATES  &  CO.,  Druggists, 

417  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


#^VDEWEY,STRONG  &CQ.^S 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  l,  '99. 


Flour,  ii  sacks  126,726 

Wheat,  centals  116,865 

Barley,  centals  106,791 

Oats,  centals   10,550 

Corn,  centals   1,120 

Rye,  centals   1,830 

Beans,  sacks   13,186 

Potatoes,  sacks   17,797 

Onions,  sacks   549 

Hay,  tons   3,010 

Wool,  bales   45 

Hops,  bales   271 


3,539,711 
2,904,895 
4,183,454 
593,768 
91,839 
88,075 
312,497 
830,854 
126,549 
106,861 
35,636 
8,831 


last  year. 


3,061,097 
2,107,786 
1,068,750 
535,080 
122,505 
20,505 
305,375 
790,345 
130,125 
92,873 
31,124 
11,162 


EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  %  sacks  118,724 

Wheat,  centals  135,601 

Barley,  centals   19,891 

Oats,  centals   772 

Corn,  centals   366 

Beans,  sacks   247 

Hav,  bales   4,600 

Wool,  pounds   80,3  6 

Hops,  pounds   68,076 

Honey,  cases   7 

Potatoes,  packages  3,204 


Same  time 
last  year. 

1,971,820 
1,406,803 
342,715 
15,429 
13,133 
72,954 
42,602 
1,617,990 
1,254,268 
4,465 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  Feb.  7.— California  dried  fruits : 
Fairly  active  and  firm.  Evaporated  apples, 
common,  5i4@6c;  prime  wire  tray,  6J4(ffi,6%c;  choice, 
7@7Hc;  fancy,  8@8Hc 

Prunes,  3J4@6c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  13@15c;  Moorpark,  15@18c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7i4@9c;  peeled,  19@22c. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

t|«  General  Commission  Merchants,  ^ 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

US'  Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advanoes  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


WE  MAKE  TO  ORDER 
Buggy  Tops,  Cushions, 
Carriage  Tops,  Lazy  Backs, 
Canopy  Tops,    Storm  Aprons, 
Wagon  Tops,    Dust  Hoods, 
Dashes,  Fenders. 
Old  Tops,  Dashes  and  Fenders 
re-covered  if  sent  to  us.   We  sell 
Trimming  Material  of  all  kinds, 
also  Top  Dressing.  Chamois  Skins,  Sponges,  etc. 
Write  for  PriceB  and  How  to  Measure.  California 
Top  Co..  222  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


£  ?PATENTSr 


330  MARKET  ST.  5.F. 


ONE-YEAR-OLD  VINES  AND  ROOTED  TIPS. 

Address : 

K.  P.  EACHU8,  I.. A  REPORT,  CALIFORNIA. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  CAl. 
Open  All  Year.  :  A.  VAN  SER  HAIXLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 

\A/H~V     THE     BEST  •? 

BECAUSE  they  are  made  on  correct  principles, 
therefore  give  the  best  results.  The  Menzel  Hard- 
ware Co.  of  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  state  that  "  they  havo 
put  up  a  large  number  of  pumps  of  all  kinds  this 
season,  but  yours  give  us  and  our  customers  ihe 
best  satisfaction." 

I.  L.  BURTON  MACHINE  WORKS.  115-117  First  St.. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will  give  full  particulars  and 
furnish  estimates  of  pumps  run  with  gasoline  or 
steam  engines.  Horse  powers  or  windmills— com- 
plete plants.  Closing  out  stock  of  second-hand 
gasoline  engines,  1  to  20  H.  P. 


Published  by 


•Pacific  Rural  Pre$s  "  of  San 
Francisco. 


A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  svo.,  folly  illustrated. 

PRICE  88.  Orders  received  at  this  office. 


Guns   and  Hunters' 
Equipments, 


Geo.W.Shreve,739  Market  St.,S.F 
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February  10.  1 000. 


$5000 
REWARD 


That  may  sound  llkt*  hruggad<>clo,  but  such 
Is  not  the  case.  We  shall  cheerfully  pay 
that  amount  to  any  person  who  can  prove 
any  letter  which  we  publish  concerning  the 
value  of 


Turtle's! 
Elixir 


:o  be  fraudulent.  It  is  so 
ell  and  favorably  known 
and  works  such  wonders 
that  thousands  of  the  most  reputable  of  men 
have  given  their  voluntary  endorsement. 
Does  any  remedy  need  a  better  recommen- 
dation?  For  sale  at  all  driiKKists.  Splendid 

luo-patre  i  k.  Vctcrinnn  Kxperienee. 

Sent  KREK  to  any  address. 
Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Company. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

S8  Beverly  at..   Ito.ton,  Max*. 
Beware  of  all  *wallfci  Eliiir*.  none  crniilnr  but  Tuttlf 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

To  the  Editor: — In  our  Eastern  agri- 
cultural journals  complaints  come  from 
farmers  that  all  kinds  of  live  stock  are 
too  low  for  a  living  profit  to  the  pro- 
ducer. Who  is  to  blame  ?  It  certainly 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  market  or  of  the 
consumer.  It  must  then  fall  on  the 
producer.  As  a  rule,  the  farmer  keeps 
too  much  poor,  unprofitable  live  stock. 
Quality  costs  less  to  keep  and  brings 
better  prices;  so  do  the  products  of 
animals  of  the  best  quality  when  sent  to 
market  in  good  form.  This  is  patent  in 
neat  packages  of  butter,  milk,  eggs  and 
other  farm  products.  In  fact,  this 
holds  good  of  all  products  for  near-by 
or  distant  markets.  Appearances  are 
always  appreciated  by  buyers,  who 
freely  pay  for  quality  and  fine  show. 
In  Paris  I  saw  this  exemplified,  not 
only  in  the  general  city  stores,  markets 
and  groceries,  but  in  the  grandest  mar- 
ket of  the  world — the  Halles  Centrales — 
where  even  a  leg  of  lamb,  a  ham  of  veal, 
a  side  of  beef,  a  roll  of  sausage  and 
other  supplies  were  decorated  with 
taste.  A  cornucopia  of  delicately  per- 
forated paper  showed  off  the  cut  mar- 
gin of  these  hams  of  veal,  of  lamb,  of 
pork,  etc.,  garnished  with  pinks,  roses 
or  violets,  and  made  the  gustatory 
nerves  tingle  with  anticipated  delight. 
In  fact,  in  the  fall  and  winter,  not  only 
were  belles  and  beaux,  matrons  and 
maids,  men  and  boys  decorated  with 
violets  or  other  flowers,  according  to 
personal  taste,  but  uniformed  lackeys 
displayed  a  taste  and  fashion  peculiarly 
French.  In  marketing,  this  tasteful 
show-off  brought  its  cost  with  profit. 
If  it  pays  to  show  off  marketable  pro- 
ducts with  taste  and  neatness  in  France, 
are  we  so  far  behind  in  refinement  that 
we  may  not  also  profit  by  so  artistic  a 
hint  ?  In  fact,  I  am  convinced  that 
taste  and  refinement  are  inheritable 
qualities.  At  all  events,  it  is  inborn  in 
the  French  people.  Were  our  trans- 
cendantly  more  beautiful  women  dressed 
with  such  taste  and  profusion  of  orna- 
mentation, they  would  be  too  angelic 
for  anything  but  admiration.  But, 
thanks  to  a  kind  Providence,  our  beauti- 
ful women  are  both  good,  practical  and 
human — good  as  sweethearts,  good  as 
wives  and  noble  as  mothers — Christian 
mothers. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  im- 
provement of  live  stock  ?  Very  much 
in  every  way.  Mankind  stands  at  the 
head  of  all  animals,  and  the  grander  the 
man  the  better  and  more  useful  to  our 
race  will  be  our  helpful  animals  for  our 
food,  our  clothing  and  labor  supply.  As 
the  best  man  is  the  most  valuable  to 
civilization,  so  the  best  of  every  product, 
both  animal  and  vegetable,  is  also  most 
useful  to  mankind.  A  well-fed,  well- 
dressed,  well-housed  humanity  is  an 
honor  to  civilization  and  to  God. 

The  producer  is  a  most  important 
factor  in  the  well  being  of  our  race. 
And  when  we  fully  realize  the  true  rela- 
tion of  capital  and  labor,  both  will  lie 
duly  appreciated  and  honored.  Di- 
vorcement can  never  come  to  such  a 
heaven-decreed  union.  In  the  magnifi- 
cent industries  of  the  great  West  these 


united  powers  must  produce  wealth, 
comfort,  health,  longevity  and  a  nobler 
civilization.  In  California  there  is  dor- 
mant gold  in  her  mines,  dormant  gold 
in  her  grain  fields,  dormant  gold  in  her 
fruits,  and  life  and  joy  in  her  mild  cli- 
mate and  ever-blooming  flowers.  To 
me,  who  have  enjoyed  so  much  of  the 
scenic  grandeurs  of  California,  there  has 
come  a  benefaction  and  appreciation  in 
my  life  ideal  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
sublime ;  and.  in  the  anticipation  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  vast  develop- 
ments of  the  useful,  a  sad  regret  that 
in  all  human  probability  I  shall  not  live 
to  see  and  know  of  the  blessed  fruition 
of  the  future  of  California's  grandeur. 
Yet  it  will  bless  those  who  shall  live  in 
that  day  of  her  glory.  With  this  re- 
gret comes  a  counter  hope  that  by 
spiritual  telescopy  we  who  are  so  for- 
tunate as  to  inhabit  the  celestial  eter- 
nity may  have  added  to  our  heavenly 
felicity  a  kaleidoscopic  •  view  of  the 
earthly  progress.  Though  anticipation 
is  a  delight,  practical  participation 
possesses  many  substantial  blessings 
worth  enjoying.  So  I  return  to  the 
bright  first  page  of  the  Pacific  Rirai, 
Press  and  read  with  pleasure  the  auto- 
graphic fac  simile  letter  of  Mr.  Frank 
A.  Mecham.  whom  I  expected  to  have 
known  through  my  good  friend  Walter 
S.  Fritsch  of  Petaluma.  This  letter 
proves  my  predicate  in  the  outset : 
Breed  better  animals,  make  your  grain 
fields  more  productive,  your  farms  more 
profitable,  your  lives  more  happy  and 
useful,  and  your  profits  larger ;  and 
give  your  sons  and  daughters  better 
educational  and  social  advantages,  thus 
brightening  the  world  in  which  you  live 
and  making  the  future  more  hopeful. 

In  my  next  letter  I  shall  endeavor  to 
be  strictly  practical. 

New  York.       A.  S.  Heath,  M.  D. 


Beet  Sugar  Statistics. 

A  recent  dispatch  from  Washing- 
ton says:  Two- thirds  of  the  world's 
sugar  is  now  produced  from  beets. 
Prior  to  1871-72  the  world's  production 
of  beet  sugar  had  never  reached  a  mil- 
lion tons.  In  the  present  crop  year, 
according  to  the  latest  estimates,  it  is 
5,510,000  tons,  while  the  cane  sugar 
crop,  which  in  1871-72  was  1,699,000 
tons,  the  present  year  is  2,904. (Mid 
tons.  Thus  cane  sugar  production  has 
scarcely  doubled  during  the  period 
under  consideration,  while  that  from 
beets  has  more  than  quintupled. 
Meantime  the  price  has  fallen  more 
than  one  half,  the  average  cost  in  for- 
eign countries  of  all  sugar  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal 
year  1872  being  5.37  cents  per  pound 
and  in  1899  2.39  cents  per  pound. 

These  facts  are  shown  by  a  tabula- 
tion prepared  by  the  Treasury  bureau 
of  statistics,  in  response  to  demands 
for  information  regarding  sugar  pro- 
duction which  have  followed  the  meet- 
ing of  Congress  and  prospective  consid- 
eration of  matters  relating  to  the  sugar- 
produciny  islands  which  have  recently 
come  into  closer  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

No  development  of  the  world's  produc- 
tion of  foodstuffs  has  been  more  rapid 
or  striking  than  that  with  reference  to 
beet  sugar.  In  1854-55  the  total  beet 
sugar  crop  of  the  world  was  but  182,- 
ooii  tuns:  l>v  18ll4-<)5  it  had  reached  53(i,- 
000  tons;  in  1874-75  it  was  1.219.000 
tons:  in  1884-85.  2.545.000  tons;  in  1894- 
95.  4.792,703  tons;  in  '99-1900.  5,510.000 
tons,  in  1854-55  beet  sugar  formed 
13",,  of  the  world's  total  sugar  crop  and 
in  1899-1900  it  formed  66V  The  su- 
gar-producing area  of  the  world  in  less 
than  half  a  century  has  been  shifted 
from  the  tropics  northward,  and  the 
farmer  of  the  temperate  zone  has 
shown  the  ability  not  only  to  complete 
with  the  low-priced  labor  of  the  tropics, 
but  in  doing  so  to  reduce  by  one-half 
the  cost  of  the  article  produced. 


"  I  find  them  the  best  preparation  for 
colds,  coughs  and  asthma." — Mrs.  S.  A. 
Watson,  Temperance  Lecturer. 

D  D  fl  111  y '  C  Bronchial 
DnUff  H  O  Troches 

OF  80ST0N 

Sold  in  boxes  only —Avoid  imitations. 


Now 

is  the 
time  to 
take  up 
the 

Question 
of 


FENCING. 


Make  no  arrangements  until  you  have  fully  investigated 
the  superior  merits  of 

American  Field  and  Hog  Fencing. 

All  best  spring  steel  woven  wire,  heavily  galvanized. 
Most  durable,  efficient  and  economical. 

A  fence  for  a  lifetime  at  lowest  possible  price.  See  our 
agent  in  your  town,  or,  failing  to  find  our  agent, write  to 


American  Steel  and  Wire  Co., 


CHICACO, 


NEW  YORK, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


i 


Choose  a 
Carriage 


With  the  help  of  oar  catalogue.  It  offers  a  wider  choice  of 
vehicles,  harness,  robes,  blankets  and  horse  accessories 
than  dealers  carry  in  stock,  at  prices  lower  than  any  dealer 
can  quote.  We  are  carriage  and 
harnestt  makers  un  a  big  scale,  with 
every  facility  for  turning  out  the 
best  work  at  the  least  cost. 

You  Save  the  Difference^ 

between  the  maker's  and  the 

dealer's  price  when  you  buy  from 
ua.  Money  returned  and  freight  . 
paid  both  ways  If  you  are  not£\ 
Write  for  the  catalogue— it's  free. 


satisfied  with  your  purchase. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO..  Columbus,  Ohio.  ^ 


\ 


IRON 

ACE 
EASE 


The  test  of  &  tool  is  the  ease  with 
Good  tools  make  good  work  eat*1 
The  No.  I  IKON  AGE  C«l 
and  Wheel  floe  for  lwu 
things  and  does  them  all  bett 
six  tools  you  could  buy.   It  t  ■ 
from  first  to  last.   It  plows, 
sows,  covers,  rakes,  cultivates, 
hills.  Send  for  a  free  copy 
the  famous  Iron  An 
Book  for  IfMM).  It's* 
money-making  guide. 

BATEMAN  MFC.  CO. 
Box  162,  Crenloch.  N .  J. 


FERTILIZER^ 

The  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  on  the  Market. 

Write  Us  for  Prices  and  Illustrated  Pamphlet.      WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

FRESNO  Fertilizer  Woris.  Geo.  C.  Roedlnp.  Prop..  Fresno.  Cal 


HALL'S 
"BANNER" 
PUMP. 

BEST  LIFT  AND  FORCE 
IN  THE  MARKET. 

No  Pipes  to  Disconnect  to 
Get  at  All  Working 
Porta. 


The  "ALTA"  Is  the 
most  serviceable  Deep 
Well  Pump.  Working 
parts  taken  up  from  any 
depth  without  disturb- 
ing pipe  body.  Address 

HALL'S 
MACHINE  WORKS, 

44-46  "lain  Street, 
Sao  Francisco. 
WILL  REMOVE  TO 

108  Main  St.,  March  1. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
24  Poat  Street,      -  San  Francisco. 

Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice,  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship. 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches.  Telegraphy, 
Civil,  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
lug,  Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  In  every  detail,  as 
Is  attested  by  the  16.000  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladles  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  Individual  In- 
struction. Twenty  teachers.  Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


THE  WEEKLY 

[AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  about  It. 
Sample  Copy  M ailkd  Frkk. 
d.W.YORK&CO. 

118Micbigan  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet,  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc, 

BLUE  GUM  TREES, 
RED  GUM  TREES, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

FOR    SALE   IN    LOTS    TO  SUIT. 
Write  for  Prices  delivered  on  wharf  in  San  Fran- 
cisco 

W.  A.  T.  STRAT TON ,  Hnrseryman. Petalnma, Cal. 

RIVER  BANK  NURSERY. 

IMPERIAL  PRUNES==First-Class. 

Also,  Limited  Number  of  BURBANK'S 

SUGAR  PRUNE, 

Fine  One-Year-Old  Trees. 
L.  P.  SANDERSON,  SAN  JOSE.  CALIFORNIA. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees: 

ORANGES,  OLIVE',  ROSES,  ETC. 

SEEDS: 

Urass,  Clover,  Vegetable  and  Flower  8eedg. 

Agent  for  California  Nursery  Co. 
THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Citrus  Fruit  Trees. 

The  largest  stock  in  the  State  of  Citrus  Fruit 
Trees.   Trews  from  25c  np. 

Tropical  Fruit  Plants  of  every  sort.  Catalogue 
Free. 

FAIR  OAKS  SEED  &  PLANT  CO., 

Pomelo,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

KAFIR  SEED  CORN. 

RED  ABD  WHITE,  DIRECT  FROM  K&HSAS. 

A  Valuable  Plant  for  Stock. 

Cultivated  for  Forage  and  for  Grain. 

For  sale  by  H.  DUTARD,  125-129  Davis  St.,  S.  F. 

Alfalfa,  Grass, 
Clover,  Vegetable 

OF  EVERT  VARIETY. 

Cog  Prnners  for  Nurserymen— Cog  gives  three 
times  ordinary  power.  Frutt,  Trees,  Wellington 
Egg  Food.  B  F.  WELLINGTON  (At  the  Old 
Stand),  42ft  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Burbank's  SUGAR  Prune, 

GRAFTING  WOOD  $1  PER  FOOT. 

Burbank's  CLIMAX  Plum, 

GRAFTING  WOOD  25c  PER  FOOT. 

LEONARD  COATES,  NAM,  CAL. 

ROSSNEY  PEAR, 

Ripens  two  weeks  after  Bartlett;  a  large,  very 
handsome  pear  of  first  quality;  a  strong  grower, 
and  productive. 

ADMIRAL  DEWEY  PEACH, 

A  new  YELLOW  FREESTONE,  ripens  with  Alex- 
ander; very  beautiful,  and  productive.  Dormant 
buds  in  strong  stocks. 

SULTAN,  BARTLETT  AND  APPLE  PLUMS, 
New  varieties  of  plums  of  Luther  Burbank's 
creation. 

PLANTZ  SEEDLING  PLUM,  a  valuable  new 
variety. 

GIANT  AND  IMPERIAL  PRUNES. 

A  Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock,  Small  Fruit 
Plants,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

Lincoln  Nurseries,     Newcastle,  Cal. 


ESTABLISHED  1878. 


NO  IRRIGATION. 


Napa  Valley  Nlwies. 

FULL  STOCK. 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 

ISO    New  Varieties. 
Write  for  Price  List. 

JOHN  AMES,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 

(Successor  to  Leonard  Coates.) 

IX a  pa,    Cb  I. 


Cor.  1st  and  Coombs  Sts. 


PLANTS,  SEEDS  X  BULBS, 

 INCLUDING   

Novelties  for  1900. 

ROSES-- 

Fine  collection  of  one  and  two-year-olds,  read/ 
for  planting. 

COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  NEW 

CARNATIONS,  PELARGONIUMS, 
BEQONIAS,  FERNS,  PALMS, 

and  everything  desirable  for  the  house  or  garden. 
SEND    FOR  CATALOGUE. 

F.  A.  MILLER,  215  Hayes  St.,  San  Francisco. 


California  Jsjursery  C°* 

NILES,  CAL. 

JOHN    ROCK,  manager. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

ORANGES,  OLIVES,  GRAPES  AND  RESISTANT  VINES, 
PALMS,  ROSES  AND  FLOWERING  SHRUBS 
IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


SEND    FOR    OCR  CATALOGUE. 


▼  ▼▼▼▼▼▼ ww www ww ww wwww wwwww  ww wwwwww^ 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 

Offer  a  Complete  Line  of 

|  Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives,  Citrus  Trees, 

♦  Ornamental  Trees  and  Grape  Vines*  ♦ 

w  A  Well  Selected  Assortment  of 

\  PALMS,  ROSES,  AND   GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

X  WE   OFFER   MANY  NEW   AND   VALUABLE  NOVELTIES. 

♦  SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST   AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 

♦  GEO.  C  ROEDING,  -  -  PROPRIETOR,  ♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


FRESNO  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CAL. 
&     I   offer  for  this  season  e»  full  lino  of  ,< 

Deciduous,  Citrus,  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Trees. 


SEND   FOR  CATALOGUE  AND   PRICE  LIST. 


Address  F.  H.  WILSON,  Box  42,  Fresno,  Cal. 


California  &  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON, 

Professor  Agricultural  Practice  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Vegetables  in 
Garden  and  Field;'1  President  California  State  Floral  Society;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  San  Francisco. 


Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrated,  12  Full-Page  Plates. 

The  third  edition  of  this  great  work  and  indispensable  companion  of  progressive  fruit  growers  is 
now  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  boolt  has  been  practically  rewritten  by  the  author,  and  contains  the  latest  and  best  methods 
of  practice  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 


ADDRESS 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


^&pEGORY'/ 


]rSGet  ready  for  good  crops  byeet-1 
"Tming  the  seed  question  right  first. \ 
^Gregory's  seeds  are  sold  on  theirt 
■merits  as  profit  makers.  They  are! 
/homegrown,  hand  selected,  scientifl- 
Jcally  tested.  If  you  want  the  finest 
Jcrops  your  ground  can  give,  get 

GREGORY'S  SEEDS 

ranted  as   per   catalogue.   Include  many 
•ltiea  Tor  vegetable  and  flower  cardeni.  Yrar 
hook  for  1900,  an  invaluable  help  t,>  all  grower*. 

i  free  lor  the  a>king. 
J.  J.  11.  GREGORY  A  SON.  Harblehmd,  Ufa 


APPLE  TREES. 

A.l  varieties  and  size*.  Als"  a  full  line  of  Cherries, 
Pears,  Plums,  Prunes,  Peaches,    Apricots,  Orna- 

^tal»na«  ROSSNEY  PEAR. 

Better  than  the  Bartlett  and  ripens  two  weeks  after 
that  variety.  All  Rossney  Pears  go  out  under  our 
seal.  Write  us  for  prices  on  your  list  of  wants.  No 
Insects  or  diseases  whatever. 

E*tabll»hed  I*.".".  PIONEER  NURSERIES  CO.. 
I*,  o.  Box  140U.       Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Pacific  Nursery, 

Cor.  Baker  and  Lombard  Streets, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Peach  Trees, 

PHILLIP'S  CLING  and  ORANGE  CLING. 

Apple  Trees, 

Baldwin,  Ben  Davis,  Gravenstein,  Yellow 
Bellfiower,  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  Etc. 

Prune  Trees, 

French,  Imperial,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Etc. 

Apricot  Trees, 

Blenheim,  Royal,  Hemskirk,  Etc. 

Cherry  Trees, 

BLACK  TARTARIAN  and  Royal  Ann,  1  and 
2  years. 


Grape  Vines,  Raspberry,  Currant,  Blackberry, 
Gooseberry,  Strawberry  Plants. 

LOGAN  BERRY,  RASPBERRY 
and  BLACKBERRY. 

CATALOGUE    FREE    ON  APPLICATION. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 
419-421  Sansome  St  ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Two  fine  ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  9  ft.  high. 

ACACIAS,  EUCALYPTUS,  PINE,  CYPRESS 
and  SPRUCE  TREES. 

PEACH,  ALMOND  and  CHERRY  TREES. 

A  Full  Line  of  EVERGREEN  and  SHADE 
TREES,  FLOWERING  and  ORNAMENTAL 
SHRCBBERY. 

Send  for  Catalogue.      F.  LUDEMANN. 


By  GU9TAV  risen. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Caring. 


n 


rFREE!    Our  Handsome 

ILLUSTRATED  SEED  CATALOGUE. 

All  seeds  for  Garden  and  Farm  planting 
described  and  priced  Sent  Free.  Yearly 
we  mail  thousands  of  packages  of  seeds  to 
the  most  distant  States. 

TEOSINTE, 

The  greatest  Forage  producer  in  the  world. 
1  oz.,  15c. ;  1  ft.,  $1.10  by  mail  postpaid. 

AUGUSTA  RATTLESNAKE 

WATERMELON  SEED,  > 

Grows  to  large  size;  a  delicious  eating  / 
melon;  a  fine  shipper.   Price:  Pkt,  10c; 
oz.,  15c;  4oz.,40c;  K  lb. ,75c;  $1.35  per  ft., 
postpaid. 

Write  for  prices  on  OTHER  MELONS, 
Imp  Cotton  and  Corn,  Tobacco  Seed,  Chufas, 
Grasses  and  Clovers,  and  all  Vegetable 
Seed. 

Correspondence  Invited. 

Address 

ALEXANDER  SEED  CO.,  s 

\  AUGUSTA,    GA.  < 


...STOCK  OF... 

APPLE  TREES. 

CLING  PEACH 
TREES. 
Axoraxr  Plums  and  Prunes 

On  Peach,  Plum  and  Almond  Roots. 
SEND    FOK  PRICES. 

J.  T.  BOGUE,  MARYSVILLE,  CAL. 

 :  Established  1876.  :  

Santa  ♦  Rosa  ♦  Nl^eries. 

W.  H   SCHIEFFER  &  CO. 

(Successors  to  R  W.  BELL.) 

The  Leading  Nurserymen  . . . 
...  of  Northern  California. 

Early  Bearing  Apples,  Best  New  Japan  Plums 
and  Sugar  Prunes    Send  for  Price  List. 
808  TUPPER  STREET, 
SANTA  ROSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CALIFORNIA. 


Jessys 


grow  paying  crops  because  they're 
fresh  and  alwari  the  west.  For 
sale  everywhere.  Refuse  substitutes. 
Stick  to  Ferry's  Seed*  and  prosper. 
1900  Seed  Annual  free.  Write  for  It. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO..  Detroit,  Mich. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TREE  WASH.  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \A/.    JHCKSON    «fc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  Ca'ifdrnia  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

From  the  Worthy  Master. 

To  the  Editor  : — If  the  secretaries 
of  Pomona  and  subordinate  Granges 
would  send  to  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  a  list  of  the  officers  installed  and 
also  the  addresses  of  the  Master  and 
Secretary,  the  Master  of  the  State 
Grange  would  be  able  to  communicate 
with  them. 

State  Grange  Committees.  —  The 
members  will  please  notice  the  commit- 
tees mentioned  on  page  112  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Proceedings  of  California  State 
Grange.  The  chairman  of  each  commit- 
tee is  expected  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  members  of  his  committee.  The 
members  of  the  Order  will  address  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Co- 
operation, relative  to  buying  and  sell- 
ing, for  instance,  and  concerning  the 
free  market,  the  chairman  of  the  Legis- 
lative Committee,  etc. 

Thus,  matters  of  importance  can  be 
well  considered  and  presented  to  the 
State  Grange  by  the  chairmen  of  the 
respective  committees. 

Legislation. — On  page  92  of  the 
Journal  of  Proceedings  are  several  reso- 
lutions pertaining  to  legislation,  con- 
cerning which  1  hope  the  members  will 
aid  the  Legislative  Committee,  that 
their  hands  may  be  upheld  in  carrying 
out  the  special  objects  for  which  we  have 
promised  to  work. 

Proceedings. — A  copy  of  the  Journal 
of  Proceedings  of  the  thirty-third  ses- 
sion of  the  National  Grange  has  been 
sent  to  each  Past  Master  of  our  State 
Grange  and  to  the  Master  of  each 
Pomona  and  subordinate  Grange.  There 
are  a  few  copies  left  with  our  Secretary. 
It  is  expected  that  the  reports  and  do- 
ings of  that  body  will  prove  profitable 
reading. 

To  Lecturers. — In  some  Granges  I 
find  them  so  full  of  business  that  the 
two  hours  seems  altogether  too  short. 
Life  seems  so  full,  I  do  not  see  how  any 
Grange  can  lack  in  interest.  No 
Grange  ever  went  dormant  that  had  a 
good  Lecturer's  half  hour.  Worthy 
Lecturer  Bachelder  believes  in  work  all 
along  the  line.  Speaking  for  New 
Hampshire,  he  said  the  condition  of  the 
Order  throughout  that  State  was  very 
satisfactory.  The  Grange  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company  was  organized  ten  years 
ago.  It  has  paid  all  losses  and  expenses 
promptly  at  a  cost  to  the.  insured  of 
only  \\%  for  nine  years,  and  has  over 
$5,000,000  in  policies  to-day.  In  economy 
and  safety  it  is  second  to  no  other  com- 
pany in  the  world.  There  are  240  sub- 
ordinate and  16  Pomona  Granges.  The 
State  is  divided  into  thirty-two  dis- 
tricts, with  a  Deputy  in  each,  who  vis- 
its each  Grange  twice  during  the  year. 
The  Pomona  Granges  were  divided  into 
two  districts  and  a  deputy  in  each,  who 
visited  each  twice  during  the  year. 
Several  officers  in  the  State  Grange 
have  visited  100  Granges  each  during 
the  year,  with  no  pay,  except  expenses, 
which  have  not  reached  $300  alto- 
gether. 

The  Secret  op  It. — The  success  and 
strength  of  the  Grange  in  New  Hamp- 
shire is  the  result  of  the  active  leader- 
ship and  service  of  1000  members,  who 
do  their  very  best  without  compensa- 
tion.   We  may  profit  by  their  example. 

G.  W.  Worthen. 

Tulare  Grange  and  the  Wide  Tire  Law. 

To  the  Editor: — Tulare  Grange  met 
at  its  hall  on  Saturday,  Feb.  3.  The 
Committee  on  Good  Roads  reported  one 
of  the  special  objects  for  calling  the 
Legislature  to  meet  in  extra  session 
was  to  repeal  a  law  approved  March 
20,  1897,  known  as  the  Wire  Tire  law. 
The  subject  was  discussed  at  length 
and  the  Worthy  Master  and  lecturer 
were  requested  to  formulate  the  views 
of  the  Grange,  protesting  against  the 
repeal  of  the  law  but  recommending  its 
amendment.  The  committee  later  sub- 
mitted the  following  protest  to  the 
Legislature,  which  was  approved  by 
the  Grange,  and  the  secretary  directed 
to  send  it  to  Hon.  E.  T.  Cosper  for 
presentation  to  the  Legislature  : 

To  the  Legislature  of  California,  Senate 


and  Assembly,  in  special  session  at  Sacra- 
mento. 

Tulare  Grange  No.  198  of  California,  be- 
ing informed  that  one  of  the  purposes  as- 
signed by  the  Governor  for  calling  you  to 
meet  in  special  session  is  to  repeal  a  law 
approved  March  20,  1897,  and  known  as 
the  Wide  Tire  law,  herein  respectfully 
present  to  you  our  views  on  this  law,  it's 
importance  to  every  taxpayer,  its  great 
necessity  if  we  are  to  have  good  roads, 
and  our  earnest  protest  against  its  repeal. 

Wire  Tire  laws  are  enforced  in  all  Euro- 
pean eountrios  and  in  several  of  the  East- 
ern States.  In  countries  where  the  best 
and  most  costly  roads  exist,  there  the  use 
of  wide  tires  is  most  rigidly  exacted.  The 
enactment  of  a  Wide  Tire  law  has  been 
for  many  years  agitated  and  asked  for  in 
our  State  and  every  Bureau  or  Commis- 
sion of  Highways  we  have  had  has  urged 
its  enactment  as  essential  to  good  roads. 
The  present  Wiro  Tire  law  has  been  pre- 
pared and  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of 
Highways.  Many  colleges  of  agriculture 
and  experimental  stations  have  made  ex- 
haustive trials  of  the  merits  of  wide  and 
narrow  tires  for  use  on  the  farm  and  pub- 
lic highway,  notably  that  of  Missouri,  ex- 
tending over  a  period  cf  nearly  two  years, 
and  all  are  unanimous  in  their  approval 
and  recommendation  of  wide  tires  for  both 
farm  and  road,  and  specify  6-inch  tires  as 
the  most  suitable  size  for  both.  In  the 
face  of  all  this  proof  of  the  usefulness  and 
necessity  of  wide  tires  in  packing  and  mak- 
ing roads  and  in  lightness  of  draft  on  all 
roads  in  ordinary  conditions,  we  hold  and 
we  believe  your  Honors  will  agree  with  us 
that  it  will  be  a  great  moral  wrong  to  re- 
peal the  law  before  it  has  been  tested. 
Give  the  law  a  fair  test  and  then  if  the 
community  desires  it  repealed  we  offer  no 
protest.  But  we  know  if  wide  tires  once 
come  into  use  their  advantage  will  be  recog- 
nized and  acknowledged,  and  we  believe 
nil  classes  of  roads— macadam,  rock',  gravel 
or  earth — can  be  kept  in  better  repair 
than  they  are  now  at  one-fourth  the  pres- 
ent cost. 

We  know  the  bill  is  defective,  in  that  it 
contains  what  wo  suppose  to  be  several 
typographical  errors,  by  reason  of  words 
being  left  out.  We  ask  that  you  amend 
the  law  in  this  respect,  but  we  protest 
against  any  reduction  of  the  width  of  tire 
from  that  now  required.  We  believe  bug- 
gies, carriages,  spring  wagons  and  spring 
carts  kept  for  family  use  should  be  ex- 
empt from  the  law. 

We  ask  that  there  be  no  extension  of 
time  in  which  the  law  is  to  come  into 
operation  so  far  as  it  applies  to  wagons 
imported,  manufactured  or  offered  for 
sale  in  this  State.  Such  people  have  had 
three  years'  notice  of  the  enforcement  of 
the  law,  and  they  should  not  be  now  tol- 
erated in  their  violation  of  it.  Where  the  ! 
tires  on  their  wagons  are  not  in  accord-  j 
ance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law, 
they  should  be  rigidly  required  to  put  on 
tires  that  are  of(a  width  the  law  specified. 


This  will  make  the  wagon  more  saleable, 
it  will  strengthen  tho  wheels,  give  greater 
life  to  the  wagon  and  better  results  and 
satisfaction  to  the  owner  and  user. 

We  hear  it  claimed  by  some — wo  do  not 
know  it  ourselves — that  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  requirements  of  the  law 
against  wagons  now  in  use  will  be  burden- 
some on  a  few  who  have  not  means  to  put 
wider  tires  on  their  wagons,  and  we  think 
this  a  very  poor  excuse,  considering  the 
length  of  time  they  have  had  notice;  we 
believe  sueh  people  never  will  get  ready. 
Still,  we  do  not  object  to  an  extension  of 
time  in  which  the  law,  as  applicable  to 
wagons,  shall  be  enforced,  although  it 
will  be  virtually  extending  the  time  for 
which  we  must  endure  bad  roads. 

In  evidence  of  the  advantages  of  wide 
tires  we  refer  you  to  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  95,  "Good  Roads  for  Farmers,"  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  ;  to  the  bulle- 
tins of  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  of 
Washington  and  Missouri,  and  to  the  re- 
ports of  our  California  Commission  of 
Highways,  1896,  page  31,  "Width  of 
Tires."  We  ask  that  you  amend  the  law, 
but  do  not  repeal  it. 

Other  proceedings  of  Tulare  Grange 
will  be  presented  in  our  next  issue. 


Joint  Installation. 

To  the  Editor: — Stockton  and  Union 
Grange  of  Lodi  will  hold  a  joint  installa- 
tion of  officers  at  Stockton  on  Satur- 
day, Feb.  17th.  The  Grange  will  be 
called  to  order  at  11  a.  m..  with  a  Har- 
vest Feast  at  noon.  Bro.  G.  W. 
Worthen,  Master  State  Grange,  will 
install  the  officers  in  the  afternoon. 
Stockton  Grange  will  make  every  effort 
to  hold  an  interesting  session,  which  all 
patrons  of  other  counties  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend  and  are  assured  of 
that  welcome  for  which  the  Grange  is 
always  noted.  N.  H.  Root, 

Stockton,  Feb.  3.  Master. 

n'w  York,  Nov.  30,  1892. 
Mr.  C.  E  Brewster,  Dear  Sir:— Last  June,  when 
you  tirst  called  my  attention  to  Tuttle's  Elixir,  on 
looking  over  your  circular  I  thought  this  Is  an- 
other fraud  cure-all  and  I  won't  touch  It,  but  you 
went  at  me  so  much  in  earnest  and  talked  in  such 
a  manner  that  showed  me  you  believed  in  it.  I  or- 
dered a  do/.en  to  try  it.  Since  I  began  to  use  it  I 
have  not  failed  to  cure  anything  you  told  me  the 
Elixir  would  do.  Please  send  me  two  dozen  at 
once,  and  when  you  open  your  New  York  office,  as 
you  wrote  me  you  thought  of  doing,  you  can  count 
me  to  help  you  all  I  can,  as  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me, 
although  I  am  kept  very  busy  looking  after  five 
stablus,  sixty-seven  men  and  135  horses,  to  speak 
a  good  word  for  Tuttle's  Elixir,  as  it  has  saved  me 
a  heap  of  time  and  money.  I  find  I  can  work  my 
horses  while  treating  them  with  the  Elixir  and  get 
better  results  than  by  older  methods,  where  I  kept 
them  tied  in  the  stable  eating  their  heads  off.  A 
friend  of  mine  that  has  used  it  on  bis  runners  for  a 
body  and  leg  wash  tells  me  he  has  never  found  its 
equal.  Hoping  you  will  meet  with  the  success 
your  valuable  remedies  deserve,  I  remain 

Yours  truly,      GEO.  B.  HOLLY ER, 
Supt.  N.  Y.  Biscuit  Co.'s  Stables. 


The  Prevention  of  Black  Leg  by  the  Use  of 
Black  Leg  Vaccine. 

A  successful  and  profitable  treatment 
must  be  one  that  will  not  only  prevent 
black  leg  without  hindering  the  growth  of 
the  animal,  but  tho  process  must  also  be 
cheap  in  cost  and  simple  in  its  applica- 
tion. This  is  exactly  what  is  true  of  the 
black  log  vaccine  treatment  which  was  dis- 
covered in  Europe  sixteen  years  ago, 
where  it  was  favorably  received  and  soon 
became  a  popular  remedy. 

In  1895  the  Pasteur  Vaccine  Company 
introduced  tho  original  blackleg  vaccine 
into  this  country,  and  since  that  date  it 
has  been  successfullv  used  upon  nearly 
2,000,0(10  head  of  cattle  in  black  leg  dis- 
tricts, with  the  result  that  it  has  been 
endorsed  by  Government  and  State  offi- 
cials, recommended  by  the  most  promi- 
nent veterinarians  of  the  country,  and 
used  by  the  leading  stockmen,  who  have 
been  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  valuable 
remedy. 

To  obtain  tho  full  benefit  of  the  treat- 
ment, calves  should  be  vaccinated  before 
black  leg  breaks  out  among  them ;  but 
even  then  it  is  not  too  late  to  use  the 
remedy  with  profit,  as  the  further  spread 
of  the  disease  can  thereby  be  duly 
checked,  and  the  vaccinated  animals  can 
continue  to  graze  on  tho  infected  pasture 
without  fear  of  their  taking  the  disease. 

The  Pasteur  Vaccine  Company  has 
opened  a  branch  office  at  213  Examiner 
building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Lord  &  Thomas,  advertising  house  of 
Chicago  and  New  York,  have  issued  a 
pamphlet  of  value  to  agricultural  adver- 
tisers. It  contains  a  list  of  farmers'  jour- 
nals in  the  United  States,  with  circula- 
tions claimed,  and  other  information,  and 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  who  writes 
for  it. 

Those  intending  to  plant  watermelon,  canta- 
loupe, forage  crops,  or  other  seed,  might  write  to 
the  Alexander  Seed  Co.,  Augusta,  Ga.,  who  handle 
those  seeds.  They  have  just  issued  an  Illustrated 
seed  catalogue  which  they  send  free  on  request. 


WANTED. 

About  2000  Hard  Shell  or  Bitter 
Almond  Seedlings. 

A.  .1.  S.,  lil  RAL  PRESS  OFFICE.  S.  F. 


Monarch  Grabber  and  Stump  Fuller. 
HOOK.BR    «fc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  Street  San  Francisco. 

Elgin  Watches  keep  accurate  time. 
Sold  by  Jewelers  In  cases  to  suit. 
Prices  reasonable. 


Strongest,  Best  and  Neatest 

HANDY  WAGON 


MADE. 

All  Steel  Except  Tongue  and 
Coupling  Pole. 


TRUCK. 


Will  Couple  Out  to  Any 

Length. 
Front  Axle  ivith  Htmndt. 
Any  Size  Wheelt,  Any 

Width. 
Size*.  Regular  2n  and  Mr 

Inch,  i-Inch  Tire. 


W.  J.  AHDREWS.  Room  37,  Crocker  Bide.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Gen'l  Aft.  for  Coast  State*. 

Ma^bT::d.  HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Havana,  111. 


ACME 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER 

crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  aerates  and  levels  all  soils,  for 
all  purposes  under  all  conditions.     Made  entirely  of  cast 
steel  and  wrought  iron,  they  are  indestructible.     They  are 
the  cheapest  and  best  riding  harrows  and  pulverizers  on 
earth.    Various  sizes,  for  various  uses,  3  to  13^  feet.  We 
mail  catalogue  and  booklet,  "An  Ideal  Harrow,  "  free. 

LTCCilT  nil  TRIAI  TO  BE  RETURNED  AT  MT  EIPENSE  IF  MOT  ENTIRELY  SATISFACTORY.  I  deliver  free  on  board  at 
J  vtRI   Ull   iniMh  »jew  York,  Chicago.  Columbus,  Louisville.  Minneapolis.  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco,  dtc 

Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  Millington,  N.  J.    or    Chicago,  III. 

MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


HAW  KEY  E  STUMP  PULLER...  t^SSagQ^£^ 

Makes  a  Clean  Sweep  of  Two  Acres  at  a  Sitting. 

A  man  a  boy  and  a  horse  can  operate  it.   No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to  handle.    You  cannot  longer  afford 
to  pay  taxes  on  unproductive  timber  land.    Illustrated  catalogue  FREE,  giving  prices,  terms  and  testi 
monlals,  also  full  information  concerning  our  I.  X.  L.  Grubber,  Iron  Oiant  Grub  and  Stump 
'rt-^-^~^  MQTSf  #ek\   riachine,  2-horse  Hawkeye  and  other  appliances  for 
clearing  timber  land 


Address  Milne  Bros,  for 

MILNE  MFG  CO..  sthsi-.  Monmouth.Ill.    Shetland  poky  catalogue 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


9$ 


Nothing  else  adds  so  much 
to  the  charm  of  the  drawing 
room  or  boudoir  as  the  softly  radi- 
ant light  from  CORDOVA  Cnndles. 
?7othing  will  contribute  more  to  the 
artistic  success  of  the  luncheon, 
tea  or  dinner.   The  best  decorat  ive 
candles  for  the  simplest  or  the 
most  elaborate  function — for  cot- 
tage or  mansion.    Made  in  all  colors 
and  the  most  delicate  tints  by 
STANDARD  OIL  CO. 
and  sold  everywhere. 


Flowers  and  Ferns  in  the  Home. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  just  been 
reading  your  valuable  paper  that  my 
father,  Ira  W.  Adams  of  Calistoga, 
sends  me  and  I  thought  I  would  tell  you 
of  how  I  have  ferns  and  flowers  from 
late  in  the  fall  until  late  in  the  spring. 
If  you  see  fit  you  may  publish  it,  as  it 
may  brighten  some  home  that  does  not 
raise  tame  flowers. 

In  the  early  spring  when  the  first 
Blue  Bells  (some  call  them  Baby  Blue 
Eyes)  come  in  blossom  I  take  a  knife 
and  saucer  or  fancy  dish  and  go  out  and 
dig  up  a  vine,  planting  it  in  my  dish  and 
filling  up  around  the  plant  with  more 
vines  or  plants.  By  constantly  keeping 
them  wet  they  will  continue  to  grow 
and  bloom  for  two  or  three  weeks,  then 
the  vines  will  turn  yellow  and  I  throw 
them  out  and  gather  more.  I  also  do 
the  same  way  with  ferns  that  I  gather 
along  the  creek  banks,  but  get  them  in 
the  fall,  and  can  keep  them  in  a  bed- 
room where  they  will  grow  and  do 
nicely.  I  think  it  seems  more  cheerful 
for  a  husband  to  come  in,  especially  if 
he  likes  flowers,  and  see  these  bright 
little  flowers  growing  in  the  house.  I 
am  sure  it  is  a  rest  for  a  tired  woman, 
going  about  her  house  work,  to  glance 
at  these  beautiful  little  flowers  when 
she  has  not  time  to  go  out  into  the 
fields  or  on  the  hillside  to  admire  their 
beauty.         Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Garner. 

Potter  Valley,  Mendocino  County. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

REPORTED   BY  DEWEY,   STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER   PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  23,  1900. 

641,922.— Bit  Stock— W.  L.  Baumgard- 

ner,  Watsonville,  Cal. 
041, 757. — Cigar  Box — M.  Blaskower,  S.  F. 
641,93  5.— Leaded  Glass— Childs  &  Can- 

trell,  Spokane,  Wash. 

641.938.  — Raisin  Seeder  —  C.  S.  Cox, 
Fresno,  Cal. 

641.939.  — Raisin|Seeder — Cox  &  Lang- 
ley,  Fresno,  Cal. 

641,951.— Logging  Jack— A.  M.  Gilchrist, 

South  Bend,  Wash. 
641,955.— Prune  Drier  —  F.  Hampton, 

Canby,  Or. 
641,771.— Wagon  Gear  —  S.  M.  Har-is, 

Cheney,  Wash. 
641,958.— Thawing  Earth— A.  He.itzel- 

mann,  S.  F. 
641,960.  —  Earth  Auger  —  J.  Herfert, 

Tucker,  Wash. 
642,045.  —  Sawing  Machine  —  H.  G. 

Locke,  Ukiah,  Cal. 
641,722.— Box— A.  C.  McCandless,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

641,716.— Dredger— B.  J.  Methvin,  Ta- 
coma,  Wash. 

641,990.— Orchard  Heater— P.  Neyens, 
Dunsmuir,  Cal. 

642,006.  —  Fanning  Mill  —  E.  Rouse, 
Weston,  Or. 

641,773.— Ironing  Board— G.  T.  Simp- 
son, Baker  City,  Or. 

642,058.— Load  Gate  — G.  D.  Norswick, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

The  advertisement  of  the  Hartman 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Elwood  City, 
Pa.,  gives  a  correct  idea  of  their  Steel  Rod 
Picket  Fence  in  combination  with  orna- 
mental steel  gate.  Park  and  county  com- 
missioners, school  trustoes  and  other  pub- 
lic officials,  as  well  as  private  citizens, 
would  do  well  to  look  into  the  quality  and 
merits  of  this  fence.  Write  for  catalogue 
to  Elwood  City,  Pa.,  or  309  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

Rape  and  Speltz  and  Bromnt. 
Greatest,  cheapest,  richest  food  on  earth  these 
three  make.  Wonderful  testimonials  on  same. 
See  Salzer's  Big  Catalog,  sent  you  for  5c.  postage 
and  this  notice.  John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co.,  La 
Crosse,  Wis.  [r] 


Industrial  Notes. 

— The  South  African  war  is  costing  Eng- 
land $5,000,000  per  week. 

— A  hundred  bills  before  Congress  pro- 
pose to  obliterate  "the  trusts." 

— Oregon's  lumber  output  for  1899  was 
669,650,000  feet;  Washington's,  723,000,000 
feet. 

— The  Southern  California  Ry.  Co.  in 
'97  showed  net  earnings  of  $57,00*7 ;  in  '98, 
$479,285;  for  '99,  about  $725,000. 

— The  War  Department  will  send  400 
soldiers  to  Alaska  early  next  spring  for 
service  in  the  Cape  Nome  district. 

— It  is  estimated  that  a  double  cable 
from  San  Francisco,  via  Guam,  Manila  to 
Hongkong,  will  cost  about  $30,000,000. 

— Near  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal.,  along  the 
line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  coast  line, 
about  2000  workmen  are  engaged  in  rail- 
road work. 

— The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in 
Oregon  for  1899  is  $120,287,879.  This  is 
the  lowest  total  since  1890.  The  decrease 
since  1893,  the  year  of  highest  valuations, 
has  been  $47,801,026. 

— During  '99  there  were  7366  industrial 
establishments  in  Japan,  of  which  2968  em- 
ployed motive  machines  and  4398  were 
without  mechanical  motive  power.  The 
first  group  includes  274,000  workers  and 
the  second  140,000,  or  a  total  of  414,000 
workers.  The  industrial  consumption  of 
coal  has  increased  there  from  about  278,- 
000  tons  in  '93  to  over  2,000,000  tons  in  '99. 

—The  baled  hay  shipped  from  San 
Francisco  for  the  American  army  in  the 
Philippines  is  compressed  by  a  new  pro- 
cess. The  hay  is  put  up  in  bales  cylindri- 
cal in  form,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an 
old-fashioned  nail  keg,  18  inches  high  and 
the  same  diameter.  When  baled  in  this 
shape  the  hay  is  hard  as  a  board.  The 
bales  weigh  about  145  pounds.  The  hay 
is  hand-cut  in  pancake  form.  The  hay 
pancake  or  layers,  which  make  the  bale, 
are  about  f-inch  thick.  The  most  compact 
bale  of  hay  put  up  by  the  old  style  re- 
quired 160  cubic  feet  of  space  per  ton. 
The  new  way  hay  takes  50  cubic  feet  of 
space  per  ton. 

— According  to  the  last  census  the 
wealth  of  the  United  States  in  1890  was 
$65,037,091,197,  of  which  real  estate  and 
improvements  figured  at  $39,544,544,333; 
mines  and  quarries,  $1,291,291,579;  gold 
and  silver,  1,158,774,948;  mills,  machinery 
and  stock  on  hand,  $3,058,593,441;  rail- 
roads, streets  and  steam,  $8,685,407,323; 
telegraph,  telephone,  shipping  and  canals, 
$701,755,712;  miscellaneous,  personal  estate, 
etc.,  $7,893,701,821.  The  increase  of 
wealth  from  1880  to  1890  was  49%.  A  pro- 
portionate increase  from  1890  to  1900  would 
make  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  to- 
day about  $100,000,000,000.  At  thr  same 
rate  of  increase  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States  in  1950  should  be  about  $608,475,- 
000,000. 

— The  United  States  has  184,532  miles  of 
railroad,  Germany  29,984.  France  25,862, 
European  Russia  25,357,  Great  Britain  23,- 
534,  British  India  21,543.  The  United 
States  has  36,746  locomotives,  Great  Brit- 
ain 19,602,  Germany  16,842,  France  10,502, 
Russia  8748,  British  India  4258.  Great 
Britain  has  more  locomotives  per  mile 
than  any  other  country,  owing  to  the  con- 
gestion of  her  population.  She  also  has 
more  passenger  cars,  for  the  same  reason, 
because  her  coaches  have  from  30%  to  50% 
less  capacity  than  those  of  the  United 
States.  Her  passenger  cars  number  62,- 
592,  while  those  of  Germany  number  34,- 
250,  and  those  of  the  United  States  33,893. 
As  for  passengers,  Great  Britain's  yearly 
record  is  1,062,911,000,  while  that  of  the 
United  States  is  698,342,000,  Germany's 
646,431,000,  France's  382,240,000,  British 
India  160,000,000,  Russia  97,000,000.  The 
average  journey  in  the  United  States 
is  much  longer  than  that  of  the  European 
countries,  notably  than  that  of  Great 
Britain,  where  the  large  number  of  pas- 
sengers is  due  greatly  to  the  enormous 
suburban  service  in  and  about  London. 
In  freight  here  are  the  best  yearly  rec- 
ords: United  States,  913,000,000*  tons; 
Great  Britain,  437,000,000;  Germany,  276,- 
000,000;  France,  120,000,000;  Russia,  97,- 
000,000;  British  India,  39,000,000. 

What  Our  Advertisers  Usually  Say. 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  Jan.  31,  1900. 
Pacific  Rural  Press:  —  Enclosed 
please  find  check  for  $18.35  for  our  adver- 
tisement in  your  paper.  We  have  been 
doing  a  rushing  business  and  are  well 
pleased  with  our  advertisement.  Will 
send  you  a  better  or  rather  a  larger  one 
next  fall.    Cordially  yours, 

W.  H.  SCHIEFFER  &  CO. 


SPRAY  F»U7VIF,S. 

Nozzles  for  Tree  Spraying  and  Whitewashing. 
Disinfectants  for  Chicken  Houses,  Barns.  Stables, 
Dairies,  etc.  Walnwright's  Nozzles  and  Pumps  are 
the  Best  and  Cheapest.  Catalogues,  sent.  Agents 
wanted.  Wm.Wainwrlght,  Mfr.,  1409  Jackson  St.,  S.  F. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL.STEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  la9t  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr..  3-y r.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butler  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds. 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  NUes  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  Bale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Anlmais  for  sale 


POULTRY. 


TKACY  POULTRY  YARDS,  Tracy,  Cal.  Wm.  M. 
Langdon,  Prop.  Specialties:  B.  P.  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns.  Eggs  $1.50  per  13.  Fine  lot  or  Ply- 
mouth Rock  roosters  for  sale  reasonable.  Write 
for  prices. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM.  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Buff  Cochins,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  Black  Mlnorcas. 

WOOD  &  CO.,  Danville,  Cal.  Vigorous,  thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn,  Brown  Leghorn.  Black  Mi- 
norca and  B.  Plymouth  Rock  cockerels  for  sale, 
singly  or  in  lots.   Price  $1.00  each. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  &  LEGHORNS.  Pure. 
Eggs  cheap.   A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Poul- 
try. Belgian  Hares.   Imported  pedigreed  stock. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Angora  Goats  and 
Persian  Fat-tailed  Sheep.  Catalogue  free. 


For  several  different  breeds  of  Poultry,  including 
two  breeds  of  Turkeys,  and  Pecan  Ducks, 

Address  SAM'L  M.  COPPIN,  Pleasant  Grove, 
Sutter  Co.,  Cal. 

THE  HALSTED  INCUBATOR  CO. 

.  1312   MYRTLE   ST.,   OAKLAND,  CAL. 
lOO-Egg,  S16;  180-Egg,  $24;  320-Egg,  $45. 
Brooders,  Thermometers,  Fluid,  etc. 
Send  tor  Circular. 


310  First  Premiums 

Awarded  to  the  PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATOR.  Guaranteedto  operate 
in  any  climate.  Send  for  catalogue. 
PRA1R1K  STATI INCVBATOK  CO.  Homer  Cltr,P». 


♦■    FANCY       F»  O  U  1-  T  R  "V.  > 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  improve  your 
stock.  Man'f  s  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
Belf-regulatlng,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators.Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Best  is 
tht  Cheapest.  Pacific  Incubator 
Co.,  1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


THIS  IS  IT. 

The  incubator  which  has  put  an 
end  to  all  hatching:  woiTies  and 
difficulties.  Ltssnnphcity  in  opera- 
tion and  its  uniform  success  in 
hatching  every  fertile  egg  makes 

THE  PET ALU  MA  INCUBATOR 

the  best  investment  you  can  make.  There's  no  uncertain- 
ty about  its  work.  Ann  then ,  It's  built  to  h »t .  *  sizes— 54  to  324 
eggs.  We  pay  freight  anywl.ere  in  U.  S.  Handsome  catalogue  free. 
PETAIUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  BOX  19    ,  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


NO  crop  can 
grow  with> 
out  Potash. 

Every  blade  of 
Grass,  every  grain 
of  Corn,  all  Fruits 
and  Vegetables 
must  have  it.  If 
enough  is  supplied 
you  can  count  on  a  full  crop — 
if  too  little,  the  growth  will  be 
"  scrubby." 

Send  for  our  books  telling  all  about  composition  of 
fertilizers  best  adapted  for  all  crops.  They  cost  you 
nothing 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  y3  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
MEIER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Up  to  date  in  every  way. 
Equipped  with  nursery  urtder  * 
|  egg  trays,  and  self-regulating  device. 
Poultry  supplies. Thoroughbred  fowls. 
POULTRY  GUIDE  FREE, 
-lockton  Incubator  Co., 
707-709  E.  Main  St., 


THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.'S 

Specialty  is  a  Spray  Pump  that  will  do  the  Best 
Work,  the  Most  Work  at  the  greatest  Saving  of 
Labor,  That  Will  Not  Bust,  that  is  durable  In 
all  Its  parts,  and  prices  as  low  as  Good  material 
and  workmanship  will  admit  of.  Send  for  cata- 
logue with  prices,  formulas  of  washes  and  sugges- 
tions on  the  methods  of  spraying. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

Feeds-Deeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  It  for  e very-day  reference 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  $2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Kansas 
Standard 


TOMATO 


Blood  Will  Always  Tell. 

The  Lynwood  Herd  of  Swine  have  again  been 
awarded  the  majority  of  premiums  at  the  State  Fair, 
although  the  competition  was  the  greatest  ever  known 
and  the  exhibit  much  the  largest.  When  you  want 
something  real  choice  that  you  can  depend  upon  write 
JAS.  R.  BOAL, Mgr.,  126  W.  25th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Best  Novelty  Out.  _  A  Money  Maker. 

One  packet,  25c;  three  packets  50c.  Specialties: 
Alfalfa,  Kaffir  Corn,  Siberian  Millet,  Forage  Plants 


for  arid  reeions.  Onion  Seed  and  Onion  Sets.  Large  stock  of  tree  seeds.  Elegant  catalog  mailed 
free  on  application.  Write  for  one  NOW.  KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE.  F.  Barteldes  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
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2-Horse 

PLOW 

CUTS 

22"  wide, 
4"to8//deep. 

4-Horse, 

36"  wide, 
same  depth. 

100  Per  Cent 
Better  Work 
at  One-Half 
the  Cost. 


CALIFORNIA  CUTAWAY  ROTARY  REVERSIBLE  ORCHARD  PLOW. 


DON'T  worry.  The  California  will  take  care  of  the  WEED 3  all  right— kill  'em,  UK. 
AND  LITTLE— cut  'em  to  pieces  and  mix  'em  with  the  soil.  Land  prepared  with  the 
California  will  NOT  BAKE,  CRACK  AND  DRY  OUT.  No  lumps,  no  clods,  land  always 
level. 

Use  np-to-date  orchard  tools  and  you  will  make  MONEY  growing  fruit.  Write  for 
catalogue,  testimonials  and  price. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 


222  MISSION  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


IP  YOU  COMPARE  THE  PRICES  AND  CAPACITIES  OF 
THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATORS 

I  those  of  other  makes  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  I  .  S.,  in  addl- 
tion  toOIVINQ  MORE  FOR  THE  MONEY,  SKIM  CLEANFR. 
RUN  EASIER.  LAST  LONGER,  you  must  acknowledge  that 
the  U.  S.  are  the  BEST  and  MOST  PROFITABLE  SEPARA- 
TORS TO  BUY.   

1900  or  "New  Century"  Prices  and  Capacities. 
No.  9.  Low  Frame.   Capacity  ISO  to  175  lbs.,  $50.00 


Ho.  8 
Ho.  7. 
Ho.  6. 
Ho.  5. 
Ho.  3J  u 


Hi  g:h 


225  to  250 
275  to  300 
350  to  400 
450  to  500 
650  to  700 


St>5.00 
$85.00 
$100.00 
$125.00 
$165.00 


We  furnish  a  complete  line  of  Dairv  and  Creamery 
I  Apparatus.   Catalogues  free  for  the  asking. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Machine  Works 

TO  183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Class    machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Etc., 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


iure, 

Iroductive 


AND 


rofitable. 


Thomas'  Phosphate  Powder 

(REGISTERED) 

Has  been  abundantly  proved  THE  PARMER'S  FRIEND  ALL 
OVER  THE  WORLD. 

Greatly  improves  the  quality  and  increases  the  crop  of  Fruits, 
Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Roots,  etc.,  as  it  provides  at  low  cost  an 
abundant  store  of  available  and  durable  phosphates  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  nature  In  a  ready,  rational  and  remunera- 
tive manner.  The  sales  of  Thomas'  Phosphate  Powder  have  in- 
creased in  thirteen  years  from  50  to  1,000,000  tons  per  year. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    dfc  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


Nitntr  nf  QUICK  fertilizer. 

1  "  1  %-M.  Vr  A.         There  Is  nothing  in  the  American  market  to  day  that  a* 


Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


quickly  and  surely  as  a  fertilizer  as 

NITRATE    OR  SODA. 

Apply  to  the  surface  in  the  spring.  A  small  quantity  does 
the  work.  Watch  the  crops  closely  and  when  they  look  sick  or 
make  slow  growth  apply  the  remedy  promptly. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BrtLFOUR,    GUTHRIE    dfc  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


SHEET  IRflfT&  STEEL  PIPE 


FOR    TOW/IN    \A//\TER  W/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

46  FREMONT  STREET,      -  SAJi  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  srround  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


The  Machine  thai  will  Build  a  Butter  Trade, 

Because  it  will  make  a  superior 
quality  of  butter. 

SQUEEZER 

^  COMBINED 

CHURN  and  WORKER 

squeezes  the  water  and  butter 
milk  out  of  the  butter  instead  of 
grinding  it.  It  preserves  the 
grain,  distributes  the  salt  and 
color  evenly  and  prevents  mot 
ties.   It  is 

Made  for  the  Dairy, 

and  is  easily  operated  and  readily  cleaned. 

Will  do  Exhaustive  Churning  at  any  Temperature. 

We  are  prepared  to  repair  all  cream  separators  and  employ  highly  skilled  men  (or  this  work. 
Write  for  Catalogue  No.  81.  ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  ELGIN,  ILL. 


lairy  should  be  without  it. 


1 


PaB 

ROOFING 


r 


DOOFING  is  to  a  building  what  clothing  is  to  the  body.  It  must 
protect  and  it  mustwearwell.  To  put  money  in  an  interior  and 
to  save  it  on  the  roof  of  a  building  is  poor  economy. 

P  &  B  ROOFING  possesses  all  the  requirements  of  a  first-class 
roof  covering.  It  is  waterproof,  durable,  Inexpensive,  easily  laid. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  a  circular,  or  address  the  makers. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BAKER'S  TRACELESS  HARNESS 


LIGHT,  STRONG,  FLEXIBLE. 


Can  be  put  on  or  taken  off  in  stall  or  field. 


NO  TRACES.   NO  WHIFFLETREES. 

Draft  absolutely  direct,  just  as  in 
common  harness.  Sits  easy  ;  can't 
chafe  or  gall.  Perfect  for  all  low  down 
farm  or  field  work.  Invaluable  in  the 
Orchard,  Vineyard  or  Hopyard. 

Horses  have  perfect  independence  of 
movement.    Used  by  the  best  practical 
'-pi* farmers  and  orchardists  in  the  country. 
Try  It;  if  not  satisfied  return  at  our 
expense,  and  money  will  be  refunded. 

Price,  $14  .^O  ta5h  w''h  the  order. 

We  prepay  freight  u>  nearest  railway  station. 
In  ordering  give  size  of  collars  used. 
  B.  F.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 


"Pasteur"  Black  Leg  Vaccine. 

The  original  and  genuine  preventive  vaccine  remedy  fo  Black  Leg  Officially  endorsed  in  all  the 
eat  Hi  -raising  States  Successfully  used  upon  1,500,000  head  in  the  U.  S.  A.  during  the  last  four  years. 
Write  for  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  from  the  largest  and  most  prominent  stock  raisers  of 
the  country.  "  Single  "  treatment  vaccine  for  ordinary  stock;  "  Double  "  treatment  vaccine  for  choice 
herds. 


REGISTERED- 


"BLACKLEG.  NE' — 


"Pasteur"  single  treatment  Black  Leg  Vaccine  READY  FOR  USE  (no  set  of  instruments  re- 
quired). Sold  in  packages:— No.  1  (10  head)  $1-50;  No.  2  (20  head)  {2.50;  No.  3  (50  head)  S6.  Easily  ap- 
plied.  No  experience  necessary. 

PASTEUR    VACCINE  CO., 

213  Examiner  Bldx,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,    -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  In  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal olties  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  Inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents.  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


$50.°°  R  A  INGE  EOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TPIIIMPH  STFFI  PA  NOP  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
iKiumrn  3ICCL  K^nvJC  we  wln  f Jr  a  ghort  tlme  dellver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  prude  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30xS4  Inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21*  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet . 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  O.  Wl  LLAKIJ,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
•<t.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN 


Vol.  LIX.    No.  7- 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  17,  1900. 


TWENTY-NINTH  YEAR. 
Office,  330  Market  St. 


Blossoms  of  the  English  Walnut. 

Not  only  does  the  present  com- 
mercial importance  of  the  English 
walnut  product  warrant  promi- 
nent reference  to  the  tree,  but 
the  current  interest  in  extending 
its  culture  into  new  regions  in- 
vites such  reference,  because  so 
many  have  not  had  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  even  with 
elementary  facts  in  the  growth 
and  fruiting  of  the  tree.  It  is 
true  that  the  present  product  of 
about  500  carloads,  with  a  valua- 
tion of  nearly  a  million  dollars, 
comes  almost  entirely  from  four 
southern  counties,  and  largely 
from  two  of  them,  and  that  the 
product  from  this  area  may  soon 
double,  and  yet  there  is  also  a 
very  strong  walnut  interest  in 
other  parts  of  the  State  and 
planting  is  continually  going  on, 
though  not  in  large  areas.  The 
area  of  adaptation  to  the  walnut 
is  not  so  narrow  as  is  sometimes 
thought,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  in 
extending  the  planting  the  ut- 
most attention  has  to  be  given  to 
selection  of  varieties  which  are 
satisfactory  in  growth  and  pro- 
ductive. If  planting  proceed  with 
this  in  view  and  upon  proper  soils 
there  is  warrant  for  the  belief 
that  the  walnut  acreage  may  be 
profitably  extended. 

In  his  fifth  biennial  report  B. 
M.  Lelong,  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture,  gave  a 
very  interesting  account  of  his 
study  of  California  walnut  grow- 
ing and  we  are  under  obligation 
to  him  for  permission  to  present 


Walnut  Catkins  or  Staminate  Blossoms. 


An  Instance  of  Abundant  Staminate  Bloom. 


to  our  readers  some  of  the  features  of  his 
work  with  pen  and  camera.  The  question  of 
the  blooming  of  the  walnut  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  both  because  of  its  peculiar  man- 
ner and  because  of  the  behavior  of  different 
varieties  in  presenting  their  bloom  in  proper 
time  to  escape  frost  and  to  achieve  the  indis- 
pensable act  of  pollenation.  The  walnut  does 
not  produce  perfect  blossoms  as  do  most  of 
our  fruit  trees,  because  the  sexual  elements 
are  not  enclosed  in  a  single  flower.  In  fact, 
as  the  term  flower  is  usually  understood,  the 
walnut  has  no  flowers  at  all.  The  long  tassels 
which  abundantly  appear  pendant  from  the 
sides  of  the  twigs  are  hardly  flower-like,  but 
they  are  really  strings  of  flowers  which  pro- 
duce large  quantities  of  pollen.  These  often 
appear  as  the  only  bloom  upon  the  tree,  as 
the  first  engraving  shows,  and  in  that  case 
there  can  be  no  nuts  because  this  form  of 
bloom  never  "sets"  or  makes  fruit.  The 
bloom  which  makes  the  fruit  is,  however, 
even  less  like  a  flower  than  are  these  tassels, 
or  catkins,  as  they  are  called.  In  the  second 
engraving,  at  the  top  of  the  shoot  are  two 
peculiar  vase-like  bodies  with  little  plumes 
curling  out  from  their  apexes.  These  plumes 
are  the  pistils,  and  if  they  are  closely  ob- 
served their  feather-like  form  will  be  seen 
to  glisten  with  glutinous  secretion.  Upon 
this  retentive  surface  the  pollen  from  the 
catkins  is  caught  as  it  circulates  in  the 
air  or  falls  in  a  shower,  and  the  lodgment 
of  this  pollen  enables  the  pistil  to  dis- 
charge its  function  and  the  lo^er  part 
of    the    vase-like   body    will   become  ere 


Catkins  Below  and  Pistillate  Bloom  Above. 

long  the  walnut  with  its  rich  kernel  enclosed. 

The  walnut  to  be  productive  must  have 
therefore  both  these  forms  of  bloom  at  about 
the  same  time.  It  is  common  for  the  pistils 
to  appear  on  the  young  tree  unaccompanied 
by  the  catkins,  and  then  there  can  be  no  nuts 
unless  pollen  is  carried  by  the  wind  or  by 
other  agency  from  the  catkins  on  some  other 
tree.  How  long  the  pollen  is  effective  after 
the  drying  of  the  catkins  we  do  not  know,  but 
we  have  observed  that  pistils,  appearing  a 
good  many  days  after  the  catkins  have  appa- 
rently dried  are  still  pollenated  by  them,  for 
the  tree  is  isolated,  for  aught  we  know,  half 
a  mile  from  other  walnut  trees.  This  agrees 
with  the  facts  Mr.  Lelong  records  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  pollen  preserves  its  fertilizing 
power  indefinitely.  Late  blooming  of  the  tree 
and  approximate  coincidence  of  both  forms  of 
bloom  are,  however,  of  advantage  ;  and  the 
superiority  of  some  varieties  for  certain  loca- 
tions, owing  to  their  season  of  bloom,  has 
been  clearly  shown  in  our  columns  by  Felix 
Gillet  of  Nevada  City,  who  has  made  these 
things  a  specialty  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century. 
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The  Week. 

The  increasing  heat  betokens  the  advance  of  the 
season  and  work  has  been  rushed  in  all  directions. 
Field  growth  is  pushing  forward  and  lands  in  even 
the  latest  localities  have  come  into  cultural  condi- 
tion. Orchard  work  is  being  vigorously  pursued  and 
the  condition  is  now  generally  favorable  for  good  re- 
turns, though  the  frost  factor  has  still  to  be  reck- 
oned with  in  many  regions.  Trade  in  all  lines  of 
farm  implements  and  supplies  is  brisk  and  merchants 
carry  more  smiles  than  we  have  seen  for  some  time. 

The  shipping  activity  is  one  of  the  most  stirring 
topics  of  the  day.  What  with  Uncle  Sam's  transport 
service  to  the  Philippines  and  John  Bull's  orders  for 
the  Transvaal,  it  is  hard  to  find  dockage  for  the 
peaceful  wheat  ships.  It  looks  as  though  California 
would  have  to  look  out  for  her  home  supply  of  great 
staples,  with  the  hungry  armies  to  feed  in  distant 
parts.  The  gathering  up  of  500  mules  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley,  ostensibly  for  sugar  planting  in  Fiji, 
but  more  likely  for  service  in  South  Africa,  is  only 
one  item  in  the  general  draft  upon  the  desirable 
things  which  we  have  in  not  too  large  quantities. 

Wheat  is  rising  a  little  and  has  a  firmer  tone  on 
spot  with  a  stiffer  and  better  demand  for  futures. 
Five  ships  of  wheat  and  one  of  barley  have  gone  out 
this  week  and  there  is  another  ship  with  a  barley 
option.  The  result  is  that  barley  shows  more  move- 
ment and  is  firm,  though  values  are  unchanged. 
Oats  are  also  steady  and  unchanged.  These  grain 
values  are  counted  significant  in  view  of  the  approach 
of  the  assessor,  whose  shadow  usually  makes  buyers 
shy  at  this  time  of  the  year  and  drops  prices.  Hay 
is  no  better,  if  possible,  perhaps  a  little  worse  for  all 
but  the  choicest.  Bran  is  also  lower,  but  ground 
barley  and  corn  are  steadily  held.  Hogs  are  firm 
and  higher  with  small  and  medium  weights  still  in 
chief  request.  Poultry  is  selling  readily  with  young 
stock  still  holding  the  advantage.  Butter  is  declin- 
ing and  cheese  is  also  shading  off.  Eggs  have 
dropped  again  and  many  Eastern  are  selling  for 
cooking  purposes  at  a  very  low  rate.  Choice  apples 
are  scarce  and  high.  Strictly  choice  oranges  are 
selling  better  but  lower  grades  are  cheap  and  slow. 
Strawberries  are  inferior,  so  far.  Red  beans  are 
scarce  and  higher;  potatoes  steady  and  onions 
higher  and  stocks  light.  Some  Australian  onions 
have  arrived.  There  is  nothing  new  in  wool  yet. 
Hides  are  dull  and  weak. 

The  issue  which  arose  at  the  south  between  the 
orange  shippers  and  the  railways,  as  to  the  routing 
of  shipments,  has  been  quieted  for  the  present  by  a 
conference  held  in  Los  Angeles  on  Monday  of  this 


week.  The  statement  is  made  that  the  parties  in 
the  c  onference  found  it  impossible  to  agree  on  the  in- 
itial right  to  route  the  freight ;  the  railroads  agree 
that  they  will  promote  the  shippers'  interests  in  the 
way  of  facilitating  necessary  diversion  en  route  and 
securing  suitable  terminal  deliveries  at  destination, 
providing  those  facilities  are  not  used,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  cut  the  through  rates.  They  also  agree 
to  abandonment  of  the  increased  minimum  weight  of 
a  car  and  to  return  to  the  twelve-ton  requirement,  if 
the  change  is  injurious  to  the  fruit  or  to  the  trade. 
They  agree  to  look  into  the  refrigerator  charge  and 
reduce  it,  if  found  excessive,  and  they  also  agree  that 
the  shippers  of  fruit  shall  not  be  interested  in  the 
cars  which  carry  the  fruit  after  the  expiration  of  the 
present  car  contracts,  which  expire  Nov.  2,  1902. 
On  the  whole,  the  shippers  appear  to  have  secured  a 
fine  lot  of  promises  from  the  railway  companies,  and 
all  that  can  be  done  in  the  immediate  future  is  to  hold 
them  up  to  the  promises.  With  strong  growers'  or- 
ganizations, ready  and  capable  of  doing  business,  we 
do  not  apprehend  any  trouble  in  this  line.  The  Los 
Angeles  people  seem  to  believe  that  conference 
has  practically  placed  the  fruit  men,  as  a  class,  on  an 
equal  footing,  and  this  means  that  the  rebate  and 
money  concessions  system  will  pass  out  of  existence. 

The  prune  propaganda  seems  to  be  progressing 
very  favorably.  Meetings  are  being  held  in  all  cen- 
ters of  production.  We  are  not  surprised  to  hear 
that  fl8°0  of  the  acreage  in  the  Healdsburg  district  is 
under  contract.  The  northern  Sonoma  growers  have 
been  warmly  discussing  co-operation  for  some  years, 
and  have  come  together  on  several  propositions 
already,  so  they  were  prepared  for  a  wider  applica- 
tion of  the  principle.  It  will  be  well  for  other  locali- 
ties, which  have  done  little  together,  to  have  faith  in 
the  decision  of  those  who  have  tried  the  method  and 
are  strong  in  its  favor.  In  Santa  Clara  it  seems 
assured  that  the  several  groups  of  growers  who  have 
made  some  progress  in  organization  may  find  a 
ground  of  entry  into  the  greater  union,  and  thus 
give  effectiveness  to  the  general  proposition.  So  far 
as  we  have  heard,  all  looks  favorable,  and  there  is  yet 
much  time  for  the  canvass. 

M.  H.  Be  Young  of  San  Francisco  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Com- 
mission to  the  Paris  Exposition.  Mr.  DeYoung  has 
had  much  experience  in  such  lines  and  is  tireless  in 
promotion  of  the  industrial  interests  of  the  State. 
We  can  count  much  on  him  in  rendering  the  California 
exhibits  effective. 

The  proposition  for  a  national  enactment  against 
the  introduction  and  spread  of  injurious  insects  is 
progressing.  At  Washington  last  week  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Eastern  nurserymen  assembled,  and 
after  conferences  between  them  and  the  Agricultural 
Department  and  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, the  latter  body  reported  a  bill  providing  a  sys- 
tem of  Government  inspection  of  nursery  stock  com- 
ing from  abroad,  and  also  that  of  Americau  growth 
when  intended  for  interstate  shipment. 


Secretary  Peter  J.  Shields  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  has  signalized  his  first  year  in  office 
by  the  preparation  of  a  report  upon  the  agriculture 
of  the  State  which  is  very  creditable  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  subject  and  his  zeal  in  collecting  accurate  data. 
While  we  have  no  systematic  and  properly  supplied 
bureau  of  statistics  in  this  State  it  is  very  satisfac- 
tory to  find  officials  like  Mr.  Shields  who  are  willing 
to  superadd  such  exacting  undertaking  to  the  execu- 
tive functions  which  he  has  to  perform.  This  is  par- 
ticularly timely,  too,  for  it  supplies  data  which  should 
be  thrown  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position in  connection  with  the  fine  display  which  our 
State  will  make.  Mr.  Shields  is  evidently  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place. 


The  re-election  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Spreckels  to  the 
presidency  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  gives 
general  satisfaction.  In  nominating  Mr.  Spreckels 
for  re-election  Director  Frederick  Cox  paid  a  high 
tribute  to  that  gentleman's  services,  saying  that  the 
unprecedented  success  of  the  last  exposition  was  in  a 
large  part  due  to  his  energetic  efforts.  With  him  as 
president  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  success  of 
1899  would  surely  be  repeated  in  1900. 


The  Belgian  Hare. 

The  Belgian  hare  fancy  is  looming  up  with  features 
which  the  uninitiated  will  be  unable  to  understand. 
Our  correspondence  shows  that  the  interest,  though 
rising  first  and  fastest  in  Los  Angeles,  has  now  per- 
vaded the  whole  State  and  bids  fair  to  proceed  to 
limits  which  are  still  clear  out  of  sight.  It  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  most  sensational  events  in  agricul- 
tural lines  which  has  transpired  in  late  years. 

A  Belgian  hare  fair  closed  in  Los  Angeles  on  Sat- 
urday night,  after  three  days'  display  of  what  is 
claimed  the  largest  aggregation  of  fancy  hares  ever 
i  assembled  in  the  United  States,  and  probably  in  the 
world.  They  propose  to  have  such  a  fair  each  year 
in  Los  Angeles  and  the  breeders  will  take  to  the 
road  to  popularize  their  industry  in  other  regions. 
They  promise  a  week's  show  in  San  Francisco  in  May 
next,  and  an  autumn  circuit  in  the  Eastern  States. 
What  people  think  of  the  Belgian  hare  is  measured 
by  what  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  The  following 
report  of  leading  sales  at  the  fair  is  made: 

Fashoda  Second  was  sold  at  $500  to  .1.  W.  Badger  of 
San  .lose,  while  the  buck  Dexter  sold  for  $,'500.  The 
owner  of  Hed  Hiding  Hood,  champion  doe,  refused  an 
offer  of  $750  for  hor,  while  the  owner  of  a  champion 
buck,  Fashoda  First,  would  consider  no  proposition  for 
tho  transfer  of  the  animal  to  other  hands.  The  value  of 
the  champions  rose  at  once  on  the  announcement  of  the 
scores,  but  in  most  cases  the  owners  of  prize-winners 
would  not  consider  any  offer.  The  Duke  of  Edinboro 
scored  but  three-quarters  of  a  point  less  than  did  Cham- 
pion Fashoda,  and  the  owners  of  Scotch  Lord  immedi- 
ately raised  his  valuation  from  $500  to  $1000. 

Sleepy  readers  may  conclude  from  these  state- 
ments that  the  Belgian  is  descended  from  the  March 
hare,  or  that  the  buyers  have  some  relationship  to 
that  proverbial  animal,  but  it  has  to  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  figures  are  warranted  by  what  can 
be  done  with  these  sires  for  breeding  purposes. 
When  it  is  considered  that  bucks  with  these  high 
scores  yield  revenues  to  their  owners  of  $200  and 
$300  a  month,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  are  held 
at  fabulous  figures.  They  will  pay  for  themselves 
many  times  over  each  year,  so  long  as  anything  like 
the  present  interest  is  maintained. 

What  there  is  to  be  said  about  the  continuation  of 
the  interest  can  be  read  in  the  essay  of  Mr.  C.  C. 
Chapman  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  January  20. 
Those  in  the  interest  believe  that  it  is  going  to  be  a 
wide  custom  for  even  city  and  town  families  to  grow 
a  good  part  of  their  own  meat  supply.  They  take 
less  space  and  are  more  cleanly  than  fowls,  and  are 
freer  from  ills  and  diseases  if  they  are  properly 
housed.  We  are  aware  that  in  southern  California 
the  growing  of  home  meat  supplies  by  the  Belgian 
route  is  being  freely  undertaken,  and  satisfactory  re- 
sults are  being  secured.  If  this  feature  alone  becomes 
popular  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  even  with  the  almost 
incredible  fecundity  of  the  animal,  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  the  demand  for  breeding  animals  will  be 
met,  and  on  this  basis  the  high  prices  now  paid  for 
breeding  stock  may  prove  very  profitable  invest- 
ments. It  may  prove,  however,  that  with  this,  as 
with  some  other  special  lines  of  productive  activity, 
the  degree  of  success  will  depend  upon  getting 
in  early. 

A  Cai.ifornian  has  thrown  a  gold  brick  at  the 
American  Bee  Journal  which  that  journal  parries 
quite  skillfully.  He  suggests  that,  "in  view  of  the 
fever-destroying  properties  of  the  eucalypti,  fringes 
of  choice  eucalypti  should  be  planted  on  the  streets  in 
Chicago  by  the  corporation,  placed  in  suitable  guards 
so  that  six  or  more  plants  be  placed  in  charge  of 
every  adjacent  residence,  and  an  annual  reward  be 
given  for  the  best  kept  plot  of  plants— on  an  Arbor 
day  set  apart  for  the  special  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  growth  and  ornamental  appearance  of  said 
plants.  If  such  a  course  were  adopted,  you  might 
ere  long  transform  the  now  unbearable,  stewy  sum- 
mer heat,  and  perishing  winter  colds,  into  most 
agreeable  and  healthful  temperatures  during  those 
seasons  in  and  around  your  city."  This  is  delightful 
to  contemplate.  The  Journal  thinks  it  would  be  a 
hopeless  task  to  interest  the  city  fathers  in  such  a 
benign  scheme.  We  do  not  know  which  to  admire 
most— the  sublime  ignorance  of  the  California!]  or  the 
|  ineffable  self-control  of  the  Journal.  The  Califoruian 
says  for  twenty  years  he  was  officially  connected 
with  forestry  in  Australia,  and  therefore  ought  to 
know  something  of  what  he  suggests.  We  must  con- 
clude, however,  that  he  knows  nothing  of  Chicago. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

The  Rye  Grasses. 

To  the  Editor  : — We  are  about  to  try  rye  grass 
and  would  like  suggestions  concerning  the  experi- 
ment.— Reader,  Los  Banos. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  see  much  about  Bromus  inermis 
for  dry  land  but  nothing  about  its  adaption  to  wet 
lands.  Will  it  grow  on  our  wild  grass  meadows 
which  are  irrigated  and  water  stands  on  the  land 
most  of  the  time  before  haying  ?  Will  it  stand 
water  as  well  as  Red  Top  and  grow  as  well  ?  Will  it 
catch  on  our  wild  meadows  like  any  other  grass  seed  ? 
Will  it  grow  in  water  as  well  as  our  "  round  grass," 
or  our  "wild  millet?" — Farmer,  Bieber,  Lassen 
county. 

These  questions  are  interesting  and  suggestive. 
In  answer  to  the  first  we  are  not  informed  whether 
the  rye  grass  is  to  be  tried  on  dry  land  or  on  the 
irrigated  land,  which  is  abundant  around  Los  Banos. 
Whichever  it  may  be,  we  would  suggest  that  you  try 
both  the  so-called  Australian  rye  grass  (which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  English  rye  grass  after  acclimation  in 
Australia)  and  the  Italian  rye  grass.  The  Austra- 
lian rye  grass  is  the  one  which  has  been  chiefly  grown 
in  California  and  is  very  satisfactory.  Perhaps  there 
is  nothing  better  both  for  resistance  of  drouth  and 
for  growth  by  flooding.  The  growth  will  be,  of 
course,  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  water 
available  and  the  grass  will  endure  almost  any 
amount  of  it.  Recently  the  Italian  rye  grass  is  also 
doing  exceedingly  well,  and  is  preferred  at  some 
points  in  southern  California,  and  is  making  a  splen- 
did turf  in  connection  with  white  clover  on  one  of  the 
reclaimed  islands  near  Stockton.  You  can  hardly 
miss  succuss  with  these  grasses,  for  they  catch  very 
easily  from  the  seed  and  are  vei*y  hardy. 

With  reference  to  the  group  of  inquiries  from 
Lassen  county,  they  are  interesting  as  presenting 
conditions  which  few  would  recognize  as  Californian, 
and  yet  so  diverse  are  our  conditions  that  even  these 
are  included.  In  reply  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
we  do  not  know  what  Bromus  inermis  will  do  under 
water.  It  is  chiefly  advocated  for  moderately  dry 
lands  and  is  very  hardy,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  grasses 
hardy  enough  to  resist  drouth  are  also  resistant  of  ex- 
cessive moisture.  Therefore  it  would  be  interesting 
to  try  this  bromus  on  a  small  scale  on  both  dry  and 
wet  places.  We  would,  however,  make  the  trial  of 
the  rye  grasses  already  named  the  leading  effort. 
They  are  known  to  succeed  admirably  on  moist  lands 
and  give  immense  growth  under  sewage  irrigation, 
added  to  the  large  figures  of  European  rainfall. 

Cocoanut  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — How  are  cocoanuts  planted,  and 
in  what  soil  do  they  grow  ?  I  would  like  full  instruc- 
tions on  planting. — O.  L.,  Yorba,  Orange  county. 

Cocoanuts  are  planted  by  beddiDg  the  nut  in  a 
warm,  moist  soil  so  that  the  eyes  are  about  an  inch 
below  the  surface  and  covering  the  bed  with  light 
litter,  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  warm  and  moist.  Many 
nuts  are  placed  close  together  in  a  nursery  bed  of 
this  kind  and  the  plants  transplanted  after  a  few 
months  in  the  seed  bed.  The  soil  for  the  cocoanut  is 
a  mixture  of  sand  and  leaf  mold,  such  as  is  formed  on 
tropical  shores  by  the  combination  of  sand  and  de- 
caying seaweeds.  After  planting  out  the  young 
palm  has  to  be  kept  well  watered  and  sheltered  from 
burning  sun  heat  until  it  becomes  well  rooted  and 
able  to  stand  the  ruling  climatic  conditions.  We 
trust  our  correspondent  does  not  intend  to  grow 
cocoanuts  in  California.  It  would  hardly  be  worth 
while  except  in  a  frostless  situation,  and  even  there 
the  dry  air  of  California  would  discourage  its  growth. 
One  can,  however,  sprout  cocoanuts  and  grow  them 
for  a  while  as  ornamental  plants  by  proper  shelter 
and  moisture. 

Winter  Treatment  for  Leaf  Aphis. 

To  the  Editor: — Last  summer  I  sent  you  what 
you  pronounced  a  specimen  of  the  plum  aphis  or  leaf 
louse,  which  you  said  should  be  sprayed,  but  told  me 
it  was  then  (June  27)  too  late.  Twigs  look  black  and 
rough  now.  Should  I  spray  ?  If  so,  when  ? — F.  B.  K., 
Berryessa. 

If  the  eggs  of  the  leaf  aphis  are  present  they  can 
usually  be  found  with  the  naked  eye  and  recognized 
as  shiny  black,  oval  bodies  scattered  over  the  bark. 
Limej  salt  and  sulphur  will  kill  them  and  it  can 
probably  still  be  used  on  prune  trees  because  their 
buds  are  late  in  swelling.    If,  however,  the  buds  are 


beginning  to  open  kerosene  emulsion  is  the  proper 
treatment.  If  this  is  done  now  most  of  the  eggs  may 
be  killed  and  another  spray  with  kerosene  emulsion 
as  soon  as  the  survivors  appear  on  the  new  growth 
ought  to  give  you  clean  leaves  and  clean  fruit  this 
year. 

Bean  Crop  in  an  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor: — Do  the  best  authorities  consider 
a  bean  crop  injurious  to  a  young  orchard,  if  not 
planted  too  near  the  trees  ? — A  Subscriber,  Swan- 
ton. 

A  bean  crop  is  one  of  the  best  possible  crops  to 
grow  in  an  orchard  because  its  influence  is  toward 
the  enrichment  of  the  soil.  It  is  merely  a  question  of 
whether  the  trees  can  stand  the  loss  of  moisture,  be- 
cause the  beans  can  only  be  grown  in  the  summer 
and  moisture  will  be  lost  by  their  use  of  it  and  by  the 
evaporation  which  will  be  caused  by  the  imperfect 
summer  cultivation. 

Lawns  in  Interior  Valley  Towns. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  inform  me  what 
you  would  consider  the  best  grass  or  grasses  to  sow 
for  a  lawn  on  our  soil  "here  in  the  town  of  Corning  ? 
My  land  is  a  little  bit  gravelly,  with  a  sandy  loam  un- 
derneath.— Citizen,  Corning. 

If  you  are  ready  to  give  your  lawn  all  the  water 
and  all  the  care  it  needs  in  this  country,  there  is 
nothing  better  than  Kentucky  blue  grass  and  white 
clover.  If  you  wish  to  get  a  lawn  very  quickly,  and 
one  that  will  maintain  a  respectable  appearance  with 
a  little  less  care  and  water,  Australian  rye  grass  and 
white  clover  sown  together  will  probably  give  the 
best  results.  The  rye  grass  lawn  never  has  the 
beauty  of  the  blue  grass,  and  yet  rye  grass  is  very 
widely  used  in  this  State,  because  it  will  be  fair  look- 
ing with  less  water  and  labor.  With  such  a  light  soil 
and  open  sub-soil  as  you  have,  it  will  require  constant 
application  of  water  to  produce  good  results. 

Carbon  Bisulphide  for  San  Jose  Scale. 

To  the  Editor  : — Are  you  positive  the  bisulphide  of 
carbon  receipt  given  in  your  book,  "California 
Fruits,"  for  disinfecting  nursery  stock  will  kill  San 
Jose  scale  '!  I  tried  it  for  one  and  a  half  hours  and 
the  scale  seems  to  have  as  much  life  as  before. — 
Nurseryman. 

There  seems  ample  evidence  that  good  bisulphide 
will  kill  the  scale.  There  will  not  be  immediate 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  pulpy  insect  beneath 
the  scale  however.  The  only  cloud  we  know  of  as  to 
the  bisulphide  is  that  there  is  proving  to  be  much 
difference  in  the  killing  quality  of  different  cans  from 
the  same  factory,  as  shown  by  the  results  in  using  it 
for  peach  root  borer  at  San  Jose.  Just  how  this 
happens  no  one  now  knows.  The  Agricultural  De- 
partment of  the  University  would  like  to  have  a 
sample  for  examination  of  any  bisulphide  which  seems 
defective  in  this  respect. 

Planting  the  English  Walnut. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  the  English  walnut  be  trans- 
planted or  should  the  nut  be  planted  where  you  want 
the  tree  ?  Have  you  instructions  how  to  raise  and 
care  for  the  tree  ? — Reader,  Modoc  county. 

The  walnut  can  be  safely  transplanted  even  after 
several  years.  Some  growers  used  to  advocate  as 
many  as  five  years'  growth  in  the  nursery  to  escape 
the  cost  of  field  culture,  but  more  recent  practise 
favors  transplanting  two-year-olds.  We  do  not  ad- 
vise planting  the  nuts  in  permanent  place  nor  do  we 
approve  the  tap-root  proposition  which  some  attach 
so  much  importance  to,  still  those  who  hold  to  that 
doctrine  can  assume  the  extra  cost  and  trouble  of 
going  by  that  route  if  they  desire.  As  for  planting 
in  Modoc  county  we  should  begin  in  a  very  small  way 
and  use  the  hardy  French  varieties  and  not  the  Cali- 
fornia seedlings,  which  would  be  almost  sure  to  fail. 

Red  Polls  as  Milk  Stock. 

To  the  Editor  : — Are  red  polled  cattle  good  milk 
stock  ? — M.  G.  Salmina,  Cambria. 

Yes  ;  they  have  good  standing  as  a  dairy  breed, 
and  have  made  milk  records,  according  to  Alvord, 
from  5000  to  8000  pounds  of  milk  per  year,  with  one  re- 
corded case  reaching  to  14,189  pounds.  Their  chief 
popularity  rests  probably  upon  their  merits  for  gen- 
eral farm  purposes,  as  they  have  the  plumpness  of 
the  beef  form  which  is  not  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
tinctive dairy' breeds. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
February  12,  1900. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Station  Director. 

Generally  clear,  pleasant  weather  has  prevailed 
during  the  week,  with  temperatures  above  the  nor- 
mal. Light  sprinkles  of  rain  in  portions  of  the  Sac- 
ramento valley  and  in  southern  California  were  of  no 
particular  benefit  to  crops  and  did  no  harm.  Dry 
northerly  winds  were  beneficial  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  in  absorbing  the  surplus  moisture  suffi- 
ciently to  permit  farmers  to  resume  plowing  and 
seeding,  but  in  southern  California  the  continued  dry 
weather,  accompanied  by  high  winds  in  some  sec- 
tions, is  causing  considerable  apprehension  among 
farmers,  as  the  grain  is  turning  yellow,  and  serious 
results  are  feared  if  rain  does  not  fall  within  the 
month.  Frosts  occurred  during  the  week,  but  were 
generally  too  light  to  injure  early  fruit. 

Grain  is  still  in  good  condition  in  most  sections, 
with  good  prospects  of  a  large  crop,  but  rain  will  be 
needed  soon  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  Nearly  all 
reports  show  that  an  unusually  large  acreage  of 
grain  has  been  planted,  and  that  with  the  customary 
spring  rains  the  yield  will  exceed  that  of  last  season. 
Pasturage  continues  good,  except  in  the  south, 
where  feed  is  becoming  scarce. 

Almonds  and  early  deciduous  fruits  are  advancing 
rapidly,  with  indications  of  an  unusually  large  yield, 
if  not  injured  by  frosts.  Citrus  fruit  trees  are  n 
excellent  condition. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Clear  days  and  cold  nights,  with  light  frost,  prevailed 
during'  the  week.  The  soil  is  in  much  better  condition 
and  farm  work  will  soon  be  resumed  in  all  sections.  At 
present  little  is  being  done  except  by  oi'chardists,  who 
are  engaged  in  pruning  and  setting  out  trees.  Almonds 
and  early  deciduous  fruits  in  bloom  have  not  yet  been 
injured  by  frosts.  Orange  and  olive,  trees  are  showing 
vigorous  growth.  Grain  and  pasturage  continue  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  and  prospects  are  still  good  for  largo 
crops  and  abundance  of  feed  for  stock. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Dry  north  winds  and  warmer  weathor  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  week  in  most  sections,  while  in  others  the  foggy 
weather  was  followed  by  lower  tomperature  and  frosts. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Paso  Robles  a  severe  frost  on  the  8th 
injured  almonds  to  some  extent,  but  no  other  damage 
has  been  reported.  The  soil  is  now  in  fair  condition 
and  farm  work  is  progressing,  although  it  is  reported 
that  rain  is  again  needed  in  the  southern  coast  counties. 
A  large  acreage  of  grain  has  been  planted  and  good  crops 
are  probable,  if  the  usual  spring  rains  do  not  fail.  Fruit 
buds  are  advancing  rapidly  in  all  sections,  and  thore  are 
indications  of  a  large  yield  of  all  deciduous  fruits.  Prun- 
ing continues. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Cool  weather  has  been  beneficial  in  retarding  the  de- 
velopment of  deciduous  fruit  trees.  Light  frosts  on  the 
7th  and  8th  caused  no  damage  to  early  fruits.  Nearly 
all  portions  of  the  valley,  except  the  extreme  north,  are 
now  needing  rain,  and  in  some  sections  it  is  reported 
that  early  grain  will  suffer  if  rain  does  not  come  soon. 
At  present,  however,  grain  is  looking  well  in  all  sections, 
and  with  the  customary  spring  rains  hu  ge  crops  may  bo 
expected.  Pasturage  continues  good.  No  damage  was 
done  by  high  winds  on  the  7th.  Almonds  are  develop- 
ing rapidly. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Continued  warm,  dry  weather  is  causing  some  uneasi- 
ness among  farmers,  as  grain  is  commencing  to  turn 
yellow;  and,  unless  rain  falls  during  the  month,  it  is 
feared  serious  loss  will  result.  In  some  sections  farmers 
are  preparing  for  another  dry  year.  Occasional  dry 
northerly  winds  have  also  been  injurious  to  vegetation, 
but  did  not  damage  fruit  trees.  Almond  trees  are  in  full 
bloom,  with  prospects  of  a  large  yield. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Warm,  dry  weather,  with 
high  winds,  intensified  effect  of  drouth,  but  was  lessened 
in  some  cases  by  fog  and  traces  of  rain.  Farmers  are 
much  discouraged.  Irrigation  is  beginning  where  pos- 
sible.   Fruit  trees  are  too  forward. 

Eureka  Summary. — Plowing  and  seeding  on  uplands 
are  progressing,  but  ground  remains  too  wet  for  garden 
planting.  Quince  trees  and  currant  bushes  aro  loafing. 
Pasturage  is  green  and  abundant. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  M. 
Wednesday,  February  14,  1900,  aro  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date   j 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  j 

Minimum     Tempera-  j 
ture  for  the  Week. . .  | 

Maximum    Tempera-  | 
ture  for  the  Week.. . 

Eureka  

.02 

34  88 

18  63 

27.17 

40 

54 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

15.  09 

18.  U 

10  66 

38 

74 

Sa  ramento  

.00 

13.71 

7.8.i 

12  78 

44 

88 

San  Francisco  

.00 

14  57 

7.77 

15  (II 

45 

66 

Fresno  

.00 

6.14 

3  86 

5.63 

38 

66 

Independence  

.00 

a.  08 

1  15 

4.37 

28 

66 

72 

San  Luis  Obispo.. . . 

.00 

12  41 

7.15 

12.71 

34 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

4.57 

2.96 

10.90 

40 

74 

San  Diego  

.00 

2  64 

3.73 

6.16 

46 

70 

.00 

U.75 

1.34 

2.31 

34 

76 

100 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Some  of  Our  Common  Orchard  Pests. 

By  Ed  M.  Ehhhorn,  Horticultural  Commissioner,  at  the  Farmers' 
Institute  at  San  Jose. 

From  time  immemorial  insects  have  been  the  banc 
of  man.  We  read  in  the  holy  writings  that  at  the 
time  of  Moses  Egypt  was  visited  by  a  plague  of 
grasshoppers.  In  every  country  where  man  has  set- 
tled he  has  been  subjected  to  some  loss  or  other  by 
insect  pest.  In  Africa  the  tsetse  fly  does  great  dam- 
age to  cattle.  The  beautiful  forests  of  Europe  suffer 
by  the  attack  of  several  species  of  caterpillars.  In 
the  Western  States  of  our  country  whole  crops  are 
often  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  grasshoppers. 
Even  in  frozen  Alaska  the  poor  miner  is  tormented 
by  mosquitoes,  which  he  says  beat  the  Jersey 
''skeeter"  all  to  pieces.  Thus  we  see  that  no  mat- 
ter where  we  go,  nor  what  business  we  engage  in. 
whether  raising  cattle,  poultry,  fruit  or  other  pro- 
duce, sooner  or  later  some  pest  is  bound  to  confront 
us.  Here  in  our  beautiful  valley  pests  have  come 
and  gone,  others  have  come,  and  still  others  no  doubt 
will  come. 

Pests  Which  Have  Gone. — Many  of  us  will  re- 
member that  during  the  years  1881-80  this  State  was 
visited  by  two  very  destructive  scale  insects.  I  refer 
to  the  cottony  cushion  scale  and  the  so-called  San 
Jose  scale.  Many  of  us  remember  the  cutting  down 
of  our  beautiful  shade  trees  all  over  the  valley  owing 
to  the  attack  of  the  first-named  scale.  It  has  gone, 
probably  never  to  trouble  us  again.  A  small  lady- 
bug,  its  natural  enemy,  has  so  completely  kept  it  in 
check  that  it  is  hard  work  to  find  enough  for  food  for 
those  kept  in  the  breeding  cages.  The  so-called  San 
Jose  scale  has  also  gone.  When  1  say  gone.  J  mean 
as  a  pest.  We  still  find  a  few  trees  here  and  there 
infested,  principally  on  trees  along  a  dusty  road. 
Why  is  it  that  this  scale  survives  on  the  dusty  tree? 
What  is  it  that  has  so  completely  eradicated  this 
scale?  None  of  us  can  tell.  We  admit  that  ladybugs 
and  parasites  have  done  a  great  deal  toward  it,  but 
there  has  been  some  other  agent  at  work. 

Present  Pests. — Now,  let  us  see  what  pests  we 
have  with  us  to-day.  Among  the  scale  insects  we 
have  black  scale  or  olive  scale.  It  is  one  of  the 
toughest  and  hardest  scales  to  fight,  and  very  few 
enemies  seem  to  care  to  attack  it.  We  must,  there- 
fore, fight  it  with  good  tree  washes. 

We  have  its  next  door  cousins,  the  brown  apricot 
scale  and  the  frosted  scale  ;  but  these  have  a  wonder- 
ful enemy,  a  chalcid  fly  (Comys  fusca),  which  keeps 
them  in  complete  check.  I  have  found  from  8()"0  to 
100%  of  the  scales  attacked  by  it  and  I  should  not 
spray  for  these  two  species  as  long  as  the  chalcid  fly 
is  present.  Another  scale  which  is  more  abundant 
now  is  the  Italian  pear  scale  (Diaspis  pyricola).  This 
scale  would  probably  be  kept  in  cheek  by  our  twice- 
stabbed  ladybug  if  it  were  not  that  the  scale  has  the 
habit  of  crawling  under  loose  bark  and  moss,  thus 
preventing  the  enemy  from  following  it.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  remove  all  loose  bark  .and  moss 
before  you  can  expect  the  ladybug  to  do  good  work. 
Moss  can  be  removed  by  spraying  with  one  pound  of 
caustic  soda  to  six  gallons  of  water.  I  have  a  scale 
here,  the  white  peach  scale  (Diaspis  amygdali),  which 
comes  from  Japan,  the  home  of  the  so-called  San  Jose 
scale.  It  is  a  terrible  peach  pest,  and  also  attacks 
cherries  and  other  fruit  trees.  It  does  not  exist  in 
the  State  yet,  as  it  has  been  prevented  from  enter- 
ing by  the  vigilance  of  Alex.  Craw,  our  State  quar- 
antine officer.  Nearly  every  steamer  arriving  from 
the  Orient  brings  plants  which  are  infested  by  this 
scale,  but  they  are  all  destroyed  before  they  land. 

The  Peach  Tree  Borer. — The  next  insect,  and 
one  of  our  worst  enemies,  is  the  peach  tree  borer 
(Sanninoidea  opalescens).  Very  few  growers  have 
ever  seen  the  adult  insect,  the  moth.  I  have  a  speci- 
men here,  also  some  pictures  of  it,  which  will  enable 
you  to  observe  it  in  the  future.  I  have  also  a  bulletin 
entitled  "The  Peach  Tree  Borer"  which  Mr.  Sling- 
erland  of  Cornell  Experiment  Station  kindly  sent  me. 
It  treats  about  the  Eastern  species,  which  is  closely 
allied  to  our  own.  Cornell  Experiment  Station  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  good  work  it  is  doing  in 
working  up  the  various  pests  of  the  farmer.  Most 
of  their  experiments  coincide  with  ours  except  the 
carbon  bisulphide  remedy.  We  have  had  similar  fail- 
ures here,  working  on  the  same  plan  as  they  did,  but 
we  invariably  find  that  when  the  soil  is  loosened 
around  the  tree,  so  that  the  fumes  can  quickly  pene- 
trate and  reach  the  borers,  good  results  have  been 
obtained,  providing  good  carbon  bisulphide  has  been 
procured.  In  one  instance  reported  by  Mr.  Slinger- 
land  the  fumes  were  kept  only  one  hour,  in  another 
instance  five  hours,  around  the  tree.  This  is  too 
short  a  time,  for  we  have  never  found  many  killed 
under  twenty-four  hours — and  better  forty-eight 
hours — exposure.  Another  experiment  they  made 
with  the  McGowen  injector,  and  the  fumes  were 
allowed  to  remain  twenty-four  hours  without  good 
results.  We  have  not  tried  this  last  method  here, 
and  so  cannot  tell  what  the  outcome  would  be.  The 
best  result  they  had  was  with  a  gas  tar  wash,  put  on 
the  tree  as  a  paint,  without  any  injury  to  the  trees. 
About  four-fifths  of  the  borers  were  kept  out  of  the 


trees  by  this  method.  In  this  State  we  have  always 
been  warned  against  the  use  of  gas  tar  in  any  form 
on  the  bark  of  trees,  so  that  no  experiments  to  speak 
of  have  been  tried  with  it  as  yet.  Our  results  with 
paper  wrapping  as  a  barrier  have  been  better  than 
theirs,  but  it  is  too  expensive. 

Codlin  Moth. — Another  insect  which  we  all  dread 
is  the  codlin  moth  (C'arpocapsa  pomonella).  About 
1%  of  the  growers  have  ever  seen  the  adult,  and  I 
have  some  here  to  show  you.  The  moth  flies  from 
about  sundown  till  dusk,  and  is  not  attracted  by 
light.  We  are  supposed  to  have  two  broods  in  this 
State.  This  pest  can  only  be  kept  in  check  by 
poisonous  sprays,  among  which  good  Paris  green  is 
the  best. 

Pea  en  Twig  Borer. — The  peach  twig  borer  or 
peach  moth  (Anarsia  lineatella)  is  a  pest  which  used 
to  cause  lots  of  damage  to  young  peach  trees,  but 
since  the  discovery  of  the  winter  brood  it  is  kept  in 
check  with  a  good  kerosene  emulsion. 

Caterpillars. — Considerable  damage  is  sometimes 
done  by  caterpillars,  such  as  canker  worms,  tent 
caterpillars  and  cut  worms.  Most  of  you  have  seen 
the  caterpillars,  but  very  few  have  seen  the  eggs 
which  produce  them.  I  have  those  of  the  canker 
worm  moth  and  also  those  of  the  tent  caterpillar 
moth.  The  reason  I  show  these  is  that  in  destroying 
such  clusters  when  pruning  a  great  deal  of  damage 
can  be  avoided.  The  moth,  being  wingless,  is  readily 
captured.  I  am  often  asked.  What  are  cut  worms 
and  where  do  they  come  from?  I  have  here  a  cut 
worm  and  also  the  adult  moth.  They  are  called 
owlet  moths  and  are  very  abundant  now.  You  will 
see  them  Hying  about  any  bright  light,  especially 
around  electric  lights.  I  have  also  a  sample  of  our 
vinehopper  (Tettigonia  circellata).  During  our  dry 
years  this  pest  was  not  as  numerous  as  it  had  been 
a  few  years  ago.  It  is  a  very  hard  pest  to  fight. 
The  most  serious  pest  of  the  vineyard  is  the  phyl- 
loxera. As  this  insect  is  too  small  to  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye.  I  can  only  show  you  some  of  the  work 
done  by  it.  These  roots  show  the  little  galls  which 
are  produced  by  the  insect.  The  only  remedy  is  to 
plant  resistant  vines.  This  finishes  the  common 
pests. 

Studies  of  Insects. — There  are  a  few  insects  which 
trouble  the  grain  at  times.  There  are  also  some 
which  trouble  the  vegetable  man.  the  principal  one 
being  the  imported  cabbage  butterfly.  There  are  a 
great  many  household  pests,  which  at  times  become 
very  annoying,  but  which  can  easily  be  gotten  rid  of 
at  the  proper  time.  In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  the 
best  thing  the  grower  can  do  is  to  study  the  habits 
and  different  forms  of  his  pest.  If  he  find  some  crea- 
ture he  does  not  know,  send  it  to  some  one  who  does. 
If  he  is  in  doubt  whether  the  insect  he  finds  is  inju- 
aious  or  beneficial,  he  should  certainly  not  kill  it 
until  he  does  find  out  more  about  it.  By  all  means 
let  us  encourage  nature  study  in  our  schools,  for  by 
doing  so  the  young  eyes  are  trained  to  observe,  and 
objects  once  impressed  upon  the  mind  through  the 
eye  are  more  lasting.  We  hear  the  words  and  names 
and  sooner  or  later  forget  them,  but  structure,  form 
and  peculiarities  of  objects  are  hardly  ever  for- 
gotten. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed  the  address, 
after  which  some  questions  of  a  general  nature  were 
asked,  and  the  institute  took  much  interest  in  the 
specimens  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ehrhorn. 


The  Peach  Root  Borer. 

To  the  Editor:  —  It  is  necessary  that  every 
orchardist  should  be  familiar  with  the  various  means 
to  destroy  the  numerous  pests  we  have  to  contend 
with  in  the  orchard.  We  are  all  apt  to  follow  in  the 
old  groove,  instead  of  trying  to  find  new  remedies. 

A  few  years  ago  the  canker  worm  was  giving  us  con- 
siderable trouble,  and  it  was  customary  to  shake  the 
worm  from  the  tree  and  then  apply  some  sticky  sub- 
stance to  the  trunk  to  prevent  the  worm  ascending 
again.  This  system  was  followed  several  years  and 
still  the  worm  increased ;  then  paper  bands  were 
used,  painted  with  printers'  ink,  during  the  winter,  to 
prevent  the  female  ascending  the  tree  to  deposit  her 
eggs  ;  then  wire  screens  were  used  by  some  observ- 
ant orchardist,  and  are  now  used  all  over  this  valley 
with  perfect  success. 

So  it  is  with  the  borer.  For  years  we  have  been 
digging  them  out,  but  despite  our  efforts  they  are 
gradually  increasing.  What  we  need  is  a  preventive. 

A  Few  Facts  Concerning  the  Peach  Borer. — 
The  female  deposits  her  eggs  in  May,  June  and  July 
— some  years  earlier  or  later,  according  to  the  sea- 
son. The  eggs  are  chocolate  colored,  oval  shape, 
and  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  They  are  de- 
posited at  the  base  of  the  tree  or  a  few  inches  above, 
often  in  a  crevice  of  the  bark.  In  about  a  month 
from  this  time  the  larva  leaves  the  egg.  They  grow 
rapidly.  I  have  seen  then  in  July  }  inch  long,  and  by 
September  almost  full  grown.  As  the  grubs  grow 
they  burrow  toward  the  roots.  In  the  spring  they 
ascend  again  and  go  into  the  chrysalis  state,  and  by 
May  or  June  the  fly  appears. 

Treatment. — The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  prevent 
the  flies  depositing  their  eggs  on  the  tree.  To  do 
I  this  I  find  nothing  better  than  paper.    I  generally 


use  newspapers,  and  find  they  answer  the  purpose 
and  are  not  expensive.  One  paper  is  sufficient  for 
one  large  tree  or  two  small  ones.  The  paper  should 
be  put  on  in  April,  when  the  heavy  rains  are  over. 

Remove  the  soil  from  the  base  of  the  tree  6  inches 
deep.  Roll  the  paper  around  the  tree,  not  wrapping 
too  tightly,  especially  on  young  trees.  Tie  with  twine 
and  fill  up  the  hole.  This  will  also  protect  your  trees 
from  sunburn  and  flathead  borer.  If  they  are  put  on 
carefully  they  will  last  for  two  seasons,  or  they  may 
be  taken  off  in  October  and  replaced  in  the  spring. 

Another  method  we  have  used  with  considerable 
success  is  boiling  hot  whitewash,  applied  in  July  and 
August,  to  destroy  the  eggs.  In  order  to  whitewash 
the  tree  close  to  the  ground  it  will  be  necessary  to 
dig  away  some  of  the  soil.  It  is  useless  to  put  on  any 
preparation,  if  you  leave  an  inch  or  so  exposed  at 
the  base  of  the  tree.  Chas.  E.  Burns. 

Campbell.  Cal. 
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Chile  Pepper  Culture. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Neff  of  Anaheim  turns  gracefully  from 
discourses  on  apricots  and  walnuts  to  warmer  senti- 
ments in  a  discussion  of  chile  pepper  culture,  which 
he  undertakes  in  the  California  Cultivator  on  the 
basis  of  his  own  experience  as  a  successful  producer 
of  hot  stuff. 

How  Plants  are  Grown. — A  hotbed  is  made  by 
excavating  about  16  inches  deep ;  fill  in  to  within  4 
inches  of  the  top  with  damp  stable  manure,  tramping 
down  very  solidly.  Spread  about  4  inches  of  sandy 
loam  over  the  manure.  The  seed  is  sown  quite 
thickly  over  the  loam  and  then  about  •]  inch  of  loose, 
sandy  soil  placed  evenly  over  it  and  all  kept  damp. 
When  the  plants  have  two  or  three  leaves  thin  to  1J 
inches  apart  each  way.  The  plants  must  be  watered 
while  in  the  hotbed  by  sprinkling.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  to  protect  from  frost. 

Soil  and  Preparation. — Rich,  sandy  soil  is  the 
best  for  the  chile  pepper.  It  should  be  plowed  deeply 
and  be  put  in  a  state  of  thorough  cultivation.  Ridges 
should  be  made  3  feet  apart  and  the  plants  set  2J 
feet  apart  on  the  ridges.  All  plants  must  be  on  a 
water  line,  and  to  get  this  the  ridges  should  be  made, 
water  run  down  the  furrows  and  the  plants  placed 
about  2  inches  above  the  water  mark.  This  insures 
every  plant  receiving  water  when  irrigated.  Plant 
as  soon  as  danger  from  frost  is  past. 

Cultivation. — Frequent  cultivation  is  necessary 
until  the  plants  get  too  large  to  allow  of  a  cultivator 
and  horse  passing  between  the  rows.  All  weeds 
must  be  pulled  out.  When  the  plants  are  set  as  be- 
fore noted  all  the  ridge  will  be  on  one  side.  This 
must  be  worked  down  with  a  cultivator  and  then  a 
plow  used  to  throw  earth  on  either  side  of  the  fur- 
row, so  that  the  plants  will  be  midway  on  the  ridge. 

Irrigation. — While  the  plants  are  small  water 
will  be  needed  about  once  in  twenty  days,  but  as  they 
get  larger  it  will  be  needed  as  often  as  once  a  week, 
though  only  in  small  quantities.  The  plants  seem  to 
have  no  deep  roots,  consequently  the  surface  soil 
must  be  kept  damp. 

Picking.— The  field  should  be  gone  over  about  once 
a  week  after  the  peppers  begin  to  ripen,  all  that  are 
fully  ripe  being  taken  off.  Great  care  must  be  exer- 
cised to  pick  all  the  stem  with  the  pepper.  They 
should  be  allowed  to  lie  in  the  sun  one  day  after' 
being  picked  in  order  to  toughen  the  stems  and  pre- 
vent them  breaking  during  the  process  of  curing. 

Stringing. — The  common  method  is  to  cut  strings 
of  strong,  smooth  twine  8J  feet  long.  Draw  this 
through  a  needle  about  10  inches  long,  which  is  often 
made  of  a  bicycle  spoke.  Peppers  having  any  breaks 
or  blemishes  must  be  thrown  away,  as  they  would 
decay  before  drying  properly.  Of  course,  where  an 
evaporator  is  used  these  can  be  saved.  After  the 
strings  are  full  and  tied  they  are  hung  on  nails 
driven  into  a  rough  pole  or  other  framework  stand- 
ing about  6  feet  from  the  ground,  and  left  until  dry; 
or  if  shelter  is  available  they  may  be  moved  before 
becoming  fully  dry  and  hung  closely  together  under 
such  shelter,  but  where  there  is  a  free  circulation 
of  air. 

Evaporating. — Many  growers  prefer  evaporating 
instead  of  drying.  The  evaporators  used  are  of 
various  designs  and  sizes,  but  they  should  be  large 
enough  when  the  peppers  are  dried  on  strings  to 
hold  not  less  than  500  strings.  The  usual  plan  is  to 
have  a  furnace  with  several  turns  of  8  to  10-inch  pipe 
in  the  basement,  the  peppers  being  placed  in  the 
second  story  over  a  very  open  floor  and  with  good 
ventilation.  The  temperature  must  be  kept  at  110° 
Fahr.,  and  in  this  way  the  bouse  can  be  refilled  about 
every  four  days. 

Yield  and  Price. — Both  of  these,  of  course,  vary 
with  the  season,  soil  and  water  supply.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  strings  of  five  pounds  each  is  called  a  pay- 
ing crop,  but  with  all  conditions  favorable,  including 
a  late,  warm  season,  as  high  as  400  strings,  or  even 
2400  pounds  per  acre,  of  dried  peppers  may  be 
grown.  Prices  range  from  35  to  75  cents  per  string 
if  sun  dried  and  7*  to  12*  cents  per  pound  if  evap- 
orated. 
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Planting  Eucalypts  in  Arizona. 

The  Arizona  Experiment  Station  has  been  studying 
eucalypts,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  which  ones 
can  be  successfully  grown  in  southern  Arizona. 

The  eucalypts  are  evergreens  belonging  to  the 
genus  eucalyptus,  of  which  there  are  about  150  spe- 
cies. They  are  indigenous  to  Australia  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  and  have  been  introduced  into  many 
parts  of  the  world  having  a  similar  climate.  The  dif- 
ferent species  require  different  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate.  About  fifty  species  thrive  in  different  parts 
of  the  southwestern  United  States.  Few  of  the 
species  have  common  names  that  distinguish  them 
from  each  other  ;  hence,  in  speaking  of  them,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  the  scientific  names,  in  order  to  be 
accurate.  The  one  most  commonly  grown  in  Califor- 
nia, where  the  eucalypts  have  found  special  favor,  is 
Eucalyptus  globulus,  commonly  called  blue  gum 
there. 

A  much  smaller  percentage  of  the  eucalypts  thrive 
in  Arizona  than  in  California.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
commonly  supposed  that  none  would  thrive,  prob- 
ably from  the  fact  that  E.  globulus,  the  prevalent 
one  in  California,  endured  neither  the  heat  of  summer 
nor  the  frosts  of  winter  in  Arizona. 

The  Hardy  Eucalypts. — It  has  been  found  that 
species  resistant  to  both  heat  and  moderate  cold  do 
not  thrive  in  Arizona,  a  few  of  which  will  probably 
grow  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  rapidly  as  the  blue  gum 
does  in  California.  A  few  plants  of  various  species 
have  been  set  in  various  parts  of  southern  Arizona 
from  time  to  time  during  the  past  eight  years.  Those 
that  have  done  the  best  are  E.  viminalis,  E.  rostrata, 
E.  leucoxylon.  E.  hemiphloia  and  E.  gomphocephala, 
the  first  two  having  made  the  most  rapid  growth. 
Six-year-old  viminalis  trees  near  Phoenix  range  from 
8  to  14  inches  in  diameter  and  40  to  50  feet  high.  One 
six-year-old  rostrata  tree  is  18  inches  in  diameter  and 
about  45  feet  high. 

Value  of  the  Eucalypts. — The  eucalypts,  being 
of  much  economic  value,  it  is  desirable  that  such 
species  as  will  thrive  here  be  introduced  as  rapidly 
as  practicable.  Besides  being  useful  shade  trees, 
and,  consequently,  adding  much  to  the  appearance  of 
the  landscape,  especially  during  winter,  when  there 
are  few  other  evergreens  in  southern  Arizona,  they 
are  valuable  for  fence  posts,  for  fuel,  and  for  a  great 
variety  of  purposes  for  which  hard  wood  is  needed. 
The  hardy  species  mentioned  can  be  grown  in  any 
part  of  Arizona  where  the  temperature  never  falls 
below  15°  to  18°  F. 

How  to  Start. — Young  eucalypts  may  be  obtained 
of  nurserymen  or  grown  from  seed.  Unless  one  has 
proper  facilities  for  the  propagation  of  seedlings  and 
has  had  some  experience  in  growing  delicate  plants, 
it  will  be  cheaper  to  purchase  the  plants  of  a 
grower. 

Probably  the  best  time  to  sow  the  seed  in  Arizona 
is  November.  Sow  in  boxes  3  or  4  inches  deep  and 
18  to  20  inches  square,  using  for  a  seed  bed  a  mixture 
of  vegetable  mold  and  sharp  sand.  Scatter  the  seed 
evenly  over  the  surface  and  cover  about  J -inch 
with  finely  sifted  soil.  The  seed  should  be  watered 
lightly  daily,  care  being  taken  that  the  surface  never 
becomes  dry.  The  young  plants  should  appear  in 
from  one  to  two  weeks.  After  this,  be  careful  to 
avoid  keeping  the  seed  bed  too  damp,  or  fungi  may 
attack  and  destroy  the  young  plants.  A  good  plan  is 
to  water  only  during  the  warm  part  of  the  day,  that 
the  soil  may  become  partially  dried  promptly.  If 
possible,  rain  water  or  distilled  w  titer  should  be  used 
for  watering  the  young  seedlings,  as  the  salt  and  al- 
kali of  the  waters  of  Arizona  are  apt  to  cause  corro- 
sion at  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

When  about  3  inches  high  the  young  plants  should 
be  transplanted  into  fresh  soil — a  mixture  of  clay 
loam,  well  rotted  manure  and  sand.  They  may  be  set 
about  2  inches  apart  each  way.  Eucalypts  make  a 
better  growth  when  planted  out  6  to  12  inches  high 
than  if  left  in  the  seed  boxes  until  larger.  During 
most  seasons  April  will  probably  be  the  best  month 
for  setting  them  in  the  field.  None  should  be  set 
after  the  early  part  of  May. 

Planting  for  Fuel. — For  fuel  or  timber  they  may 
be  set  6  to  10  feet  apart  each  way.  They  grow 
straighter  and  make  better  timber  if  planted  near 
together  in  blocks  than  if  scattered  over  a  farm.  If 
cut  to  the  ground  when  a  sufficient  size  for  fuel  or 
posts,  they  will  send  up  sprouts  that  may  be  cut  again 
in  a  few  years. 


The  Red  pum  in  the  Interior  Valley. 

D.  A.  Learned  of  Stockton  writes  to  the  Mail  that 
he  can  grow  5J  -pound  bunches  of  Sultana  grapes  on  a 
vine  in  the  outer  row  of  the  vineyard,  which  produced 
a  little  above  the  average  of  vines  of  the  same  sort, 
say,  thirty  pounds  of  fruit.  What  is  remarkable  about 
this  is  that,  12  feet  distant  from  this  vine,  northeast- 
erly, there  is  a  red  gum  (Eucalyptus  rubra)  tree  2 
feet  in  diameter.    Mr.  Learned  says :    I  have  ob- 


served for  more  than  twenty  years  that  the  eucalyp- 
tus family  of  trees,  after  they  get  their  roots  deep 
into  the  earth,  do  not  interfere  with  the  growth  of 
other  vegetation  except  by  their  shade.  The  oak 
and  the  eucalyptus  families  of  trees  are  the  only 
ones  capable  of  penetrating  hardpan  and  drinking 
the  water  beneath,  and  are  able  to  survive  and  thrive 
in  the  wettest  and  the  dryest  seasons. 

To  shade  the  public  roads  on  our  hardpan  lands,  I 
favor  the  red  gum  for  the  following  reasons  :  It  never 
blows  down,  unless  the  tap  root  has  become  twisted 
and  tangled  by  remaining  too  long  in  the  pots.  The 
branches  are  tough  and  rarely  break  off.  It  naturally 
throws  out  permanent  branches  20  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  these  branches  present  an  instructive 
example  to  mankind  of  living  and  letting  live.  One 
branch  does  not  hog  all  the  sap  and  starve  the  others 
to  death,  but  each  takes  its  proper  share,  so  that  all 
take  their  proper  places  in  a  beautiful  conical-shaped 
top.  It  does  not  obstruct  the  view  or  breeze  for  peo- 
ple riding  in  carriages  as  do  nearly  every  other  shade 
tree.  It  is  easily  raised  and  needs  no  care,  except  to 
water  it  once  in  summer  and  to  protect  it  from  the 
horns  of  stock  for  five  years.  It  does  not  harbor  insects, 
needs  no  washes,  no  whitewash  or  paint.  It  produces 
nothing  to  tempt  theft,  and  affords  no  excuse  what- 
ever for  a  new  officer  to  draw  a  salary.  The  red  gum 
attains  in  twenty  years  a  diameter  from  18  to  24 
inches  and  a  height  and  spread  of  40  to  50  feet.  In 
the  same  time  the  blue  gum  grows  24  to  30  inches  in 
diameter  and  100  feet  in  height.  Any  spread  of 
branches  and  shade  must  be  secured  by  topping. 


Trees  for  School  Yards. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  you  kindly  name  the  best  va- 
rieties of  shade  trees  to  plant  in  a  school  yard  ?  The 
land  contains  much  alkali. — Wm.  Provan,  San  Jose. 

To  the  Editor: — In  answering  Mr.  Provan's  ques- 
tion, it  may  be  noted  that  there  are  many  excellent 
shade  and  ornamental  trees  which  will  grow  on  the 
strongest  alkali  soils  any  where  in  Santa  Clara  county; 
but  if  the  location  is  on  low  lands  near  the  bay,  con- 
taining salt,  and  having  the  water  level  near  the  sur- 
face, the  list  is  limited.  We  must  also  consider  the 
requisites  of  school-yard  trees,  which  are  usually 
called  upon  to  endure  some  especial  hardships.  I 
should  suggest: 

1.  For  low  and  saline  lands:  European  sycamore, 
silver  maple,  golden  willow,  Tamarix  gallica  (large 
shrub),  Casuarina  equisetifolia  (resembles  a  pine)  and 
Acacia  melanoxylou  (evergreen  broad-leaved). 

2.  For  any  "white  alkali"  soils  in  the  Santa 
Clara  valley:  Cork  bark  elm,  Locust  bessoniana  (the 
most  handsome  of  the  locusts),  mulberries,  in  variety 
(Lick's  American  is  a  very  good  one),  European  syca- 
more, California  black  walnut,  Sophora  japonica, 
Acacia  decurrens  (and  mollissima),  camphor  tree, 
casuarina,  several  species,  and  Monterey  pine. 

3.  For  quite  strong  "black  alkali"  soils:  Euro- 
pean sycamore,  locusts,  in  variety,  and  date  palm. 

C.  H.  Shinn. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


THE  APIARY. 


The  San  Joaquin  Honey  Interest. 

F.  E.  Brown,  secretary  of  the  Central  California 
Bee-keeping  Association,  gives  the  Hanford  Sentinel 
an  interesting  account  of  the  bee  keepers'  experi- 
ences for  the  year  in  his  section. 

Phases  of  the  Year. — The  season  of  1809  was  a 
very  successful  one  for  the  bee  keeper  of  this  county, 
as  it  was  the  best  season  for  the  production  of  honey 
that  we  have  had  in  the  past  ten  years.  The  honey 
flow  commenced  early  in  June  and  flowed  steadily 
until  late  in  September,  and  was  quite  general  over 
the  county.  However,  there  were  some  localities 
that  did  not  fare  quite  so  well  as  others.  The  most 
favored  parts  of  the  county  the  past  season  were  the 
eastern  and  southern,  while  the  western  did  better 
than  the  northern.  However,  this  is  not  usually  the 
CclSGj  £IS  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  county  has  a 
good  record  for  quality,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  darker 
than  that  produced  in  the  part  south  of  Hanford. 

Along  with  the  good  work  that  the  bees  have  been 
doing  the  past  season,  the  Central  California  Bee- 
keepers' Association  has  also  accomplished  a  good 
work,  and  as  a  result  the  man  who  has  a  good  start 
in  the  bee  business  can  look  the  world  square  in  the 
face  this  winter,  and  is  not  afraid  that  he  will  be 
called  upon  to  pay  a  bill  that  he  can  not  meet. 

Co-operative  Marketing. — The  Bee-keepers'  As- 
sociation has  this  season  marketed  its  own  honey  and 
bought  its  cans  and  cases  by  the  carload,  thus  keep- 
ing within  its  ranks  a  great  saving,  which  has  here- 
tofore helped  to  flush  the  comforts  of  the  buyers,  as 
we  can  market  our  honey  a  great  deal  cheaper  than 
the  buyer  would  want  for  his  part.  We  have  demon- 
strated beyond  doubt  the  fact  that  we  can  save  $10 
on  every  ton  which  we  have  to  market,  which  means 
a  net  gain  to  the  association  for  the  past  season  of 


$1600.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  there  are  so  many 
buyers  in  the  field  wanting  our  honey  to  speculate 
upon  ? 

We  can  save  at  least  from  5%  to  10%  by  handling 
our  own  cans  and  cases.  Then,  by  being  associated 
together,  we  are  better  prepai-ed  to  grade  our  honey, 
which  gives  it  a  better  appearance.  Heretofore  we 
have  bought  our  cases  anywhere  and  everywhere,  no 
two  cases  being  the  same  or  of  the  same  weight,  and 
there  was  always  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  tare. 

The  Crop. — Kings  county  for  the  season  of  1899 
produced  and  handled  through  the  association  thir- 
teen cars  of  extracted  honey,  or  162  tons,  which  sold 
to  the  producers  something  over  $19,000  net.  The 
association  shipped  in  and  used  five  carloads  of  cans 
and  cases,  the  honey  being  mostly  sold  f.  o.  b.  Han- 
ford and  Guernsey  and  shipped  to  Chicago,  Boston, 
New  York,  Kansas  City,  Philadelphia  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  coming  season  promises  to  be  another  good 
one  for  the  honey  man,  and  there  is  a  good  swarming 
season  expected. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Raising  Calves. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  you  tell  me  how  to  feed  oil 
cake  meal  to  calves  '?  How  much  can  I  give  a  calf  one 
month  old  fed  on  skim  milk  ?  How  often  a  day  ? — 
Reader,  Kernville. 

We  can  best  answer  the  above  and  the  same  time 
give  very  interesting  data  on  calf  growing  by  refer- 
ing  the  work  of  the  New  Hampshire  Experiment 
Station  where  they  have  been  attempting  to  deter- 
mine the  average  cost  of  raising  a  dairy  cow.  For  a 
considerable  period  records  were  kept  of  the  food 
consumed  and  the  cost  of  the  grains  made  by  thirteen 
heifer  calves  from  the  time  they  were  weaned  until 
sixteen  months  old.  The  calves  were  taken  from  the 
cows  as  soon  as  the  latter's  milk  was  fit  for  creamery 
use  and  were  fed  whole  milk.  This  was  gradually  re- 
placed by  skim  milk,  until  by  the  end  of  the  second 
week  only  separator  milk,  which  was  almost  free 
from  fat,  was  fed.  To  replace  the  fat,  ground  flax- 
seed, cooked  to  a  jelly  in  water  (one  pound  of  flax- 
seed to  four  quarts  of  water),  was  added  to  the  milk. 
Seven  to  ten  quarts  of  skim  milk  and  one  or  ^wo 
quarts  of  the  flaxseed  mixture  were  fed  daily  per 
head  in  two  feeds.  During  part  of  the  time  middlings 
was  substituted  for  flaxseed.  As  soon  as  possible 
the  animals  were  encouraged  to  eat  grain  and  hay. 
The  amount  of  these  feeding  stuffs  was  increased  as 
the  animals  increased  in  size  and  weight,  while  the 
skim  milk  and  flaxseed  remained  nearly  constant  un- 
til they  were  discontinued,  when  the  calves  were  six 
to  eight  months  old  and  were  turned  out  to  pasture. 
Some  of  the  calves  were  taught  to  drink  from  a  pail, 
but  most  of  them  were  fed  by  means  of  a  "calf 
feeder,"  which  greatly  lessened  the  work  of  feeding. 
A  careful  watch  was  maintained  to  note  any  indiges- 
tion. Diarrhoea  or  scouring  was  quickly  stopped  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  food  and  adding  limewater  to 
the  milk. 

Cost  of  Gain. — In  discussing  the  cost  of  the  gains 
made  the  different  feeding  stuffs  are  rated  per 
hundred  pounds,  as  follows:  Milk,  $1;  skim  milk,  20 
cents;  flaxseed,  $3.25;  middlings,  80  cents;  bran,  70 
cents;  linseed  meal.  $1.25;  oats,  $1;  oatena,  65  cents; 
mixed  grain  (middlings,  oat  feed,  and  linseed  meal 
2:2:1),  90  cents;  hay,  50  cents,  and  green  barley 
fodder,  15  cents.  It  is  stated  that  little  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  keeping  up  a  steady  growth  in 
size  and  gain  in  weight.  Differences  were  always 
noticeable  between  individual  animals  in  the  rate  of 
growth  and  amount  of  food  consumed.  Large  ani- 
mals invariably  required  more  food  to  maintain  their 
condition  than  small  ones. 

Weekly  Gain. — It  was  found  that  eight  calves  un- 
der five  weeks  old  made  an  average  weekly  gain  of 
7.6  pounds,  at  a  cost  of  40.6  cents  ;  from  five  to  nine 
weeks  the  average  weekly  gain  was  9.1  pounds  and 
the  cost  36.7  cents.  The  same  number  of  calves  from 
nine  to  thirteen  weeks  old  made  an  average  weekly 
gain  of  11.8  pounds,  at  an  average  cost  of  43.1  cents. 
Eight  calves  from  thirteen  to  twenty  weeks  old 
gained  per  week  on  an  average  of '  10  pounds,  at  a 
cost  of  52.9  cents ;  six  calves  from  four  to  eight 
months  old  made  an  average  weekly  gain  of  11.1 
pounds,  at  a  cost  of  63.7  cents  ;  two  calves  from 
eight  to  thirteen  months  old  made  an  average  weekly 
gain  of  5.25  pounds,  at  a  cost  of  54.8  cents  ;  four 
heifers  thirteen  to  sixteen  months  old  made  an  aver- 
age weekly  gain  of  6.12  pounds,  at  a  cost  of  65.1  cents 
per  week  ;  four  of  the  heifers  were  maintained  on 
pasturage  from  July  24  to  October  26,  1897,  and  the 
total  gain  in  weight  of  the  four  animals  was  313 
pounds. 

In  Conclusion. — High-priced  foods,  viz.,  whole 
milk,  flaxseed,  linseed  meal  and  oats,  will  cause  the 
cost  of  the  weekly  ration  to  increase  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  gain,  if  fed  freely.  Flaxseed  can  not  be 
used  with  economy  except  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
growth  (the  first  two  or  three  months),  and  whole 
milk  should  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Stanford  Lectures  for  Fruit  Growers. 

The  programme  of  the  lectures,  to 
which  we  called  attention  in  last  week"s 
Pacific  Rirai,  Press,  is  as  follows  : 
Monday,  Feb.  19. 

11:15— "The  University  and  the  Fruit 
Grower,"  Presidont  David  Starr  Jordan. 

1:30— "The  Growth  of  Markets."  Prof. 
F.  A.  Fetter. 

±;i0—  "Insect  Life."  Prof.  J.  H.  Corn- 
stock.  After  the  lecture  thoro  will  bo  an 
exhibition  of  specimens  illustrating-  the 
structure  and  metamorphoses  of  insects. 

Tuesday.  Feb.  20. 

10:15—"  The  Selection  of  Now  Forms  of 
Fruit."  President  David  Starr  Jordan. 

11:15—  -'Fighting  Insect  Pests,"  Mr.  E. 
M.  Khrhorn,  F.ntornologist  for  Santa  Clara 
county,  Mountain  View. 

1:30—  "The County  Hank  and  Its  Rela- 
tion to  the  Horticulturist,"  Mr.  H.  W. 
Torchiana,  Los  Banos. 

2:30— "The  Balance  of  Nature,"  Prof, 
J.  H.  Comstock.  After  the  lecture  there 
will  be  an  exhibition  of  predacious  insects 
and  parasites. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  21. 

10:15— "The  Soils  of  California,  Prof. 
J.  C.  Branner. 

11:15— "  The  Relation  of  Nature  Study 
to  Agriculture,"  Mrs.  A.  B.  Comstock. 

1:30— "The  Old  Farmer  and  the  New," 
Prof.  E.  A.  Ross. 

J:.!0  -"Bees,  and  Fruit  Growing-, "  Prof. 
O.  R.  Jenkins. 

Thursday,  Feb.  22. 
H>:15— "The Preparation  and  Marketing 
of  Cured  Fruits,"  Mr.  S.  F.  Leib,  San 
Jose. 

11:15— "The  Nicaragua  Canal,"  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Berwick,  Monterey. 

1:30— "The  Laws  of  Transportation," 
Prof.  E.  A.  Ross. 

2:30— "Scale  Insects,"  Prof.  J.  H.  Com- 
stock. After  the  lecture  there  will  be  an 
exhibition  of  microscopic  preparations  of 
scale  insects. 

Friday,  Feb.  23. 

40:15— "The  Next  Step  in  Forestry," 
Prof.  W.  R.  Dudley. 

11:15 — "The  Principles  of  Spraying," 
Prof.  C.  W.  Woodworth,  University  of 
California. 

1:30— "Co-operation,"  Prof.  F.  A.  Fet- 

2:30— "Bees  and  Beo  Culture,"  Prof. 
O.  P.  Jenkins.  This  lecture  will  be  illus- 
trated by  specimens  of  hives,  other  bee- 
keepers' supplies  and  living  bees. 

What  is  the  Matter  witb  Petite  Syrah? 

To TH«  Editor: — There  is  nothing  at 
all  the  matter,  if  your  correspondent 
had  the  true  Petite  Syrah,  or  Serine, 
which  he  evidently  has  not.  It  is  the 
same  trouble  we  had  years  ago  with 
the  Frank  en  Rcisling.  or  Sylvaner. 
There  are  two  varieties  grown  under 
the  name  of  Petite  Syrah — one  of  them 
is  a  most  desirable  red  wine  grape. 


always  setting  and  ripening  a  full  crop, 
even  the  second  crop  ripening  well,  so 
that  it  can  generally  be  picked  with 
the  first  crop;  the  other,  which  I  pre- 
sume is  the  Malbec,  from  your  corres- 
pondent's description,  never  producing 
a  crop  worth  having.  It  is  an  excellent 
grape  in  quality,  but  the  cpuantity  is 
"not  there.*'  I  have  tried  it  under  all 
forms  of  pruning,  but  could  never  get 
more  than  a  pint  from  the  most  vigor- 
ous vines.  My  advice  is,  graft  it,  and 
get  something  that  will  bear. 

We  were  fortunate  to  obtain  our 
scions  from  a  reliable  source,  and  our 
veins,  since  they  came  into  bearing, 
have  furnished  some  of  the  best  wines 
in  our  cellar,  and  plenty  of  it. 

We  had  the  same  trouble  with  the 
Franken  Reisling  years  ago.  Two  va- 
rieties were  disseminated,  which  looked 
much  alike,  but  while  the  true  is  a  good 
bearer,  the  false,  a  stronger  grower, 
would  produce  only  one-fifth  of  a  crop. 
I  took  the  trouble  to  mark  all  the 
spurious  vines  one  summer,  and  grafted 
them  with  Semillion  the  next  spring. 
Since  then  they  have  been  bearing  good 
crops,  until  the  phylloxera  stopped 
them.  So  much  for  correct  nomencla- 
ture, which  we  need  very  much,  and  a 
little  more  honesty  in  those  who  send 
out  propagating  wood. 

Napa.  G.  Hi  smann. 

The  Poultry  Growers'  Exchange. 

To  the  Editor: — I  should  like  to  say 
that  I  find  the  same  difficulty  that  W. 
B.  Johnson  does  with  regard  to  getting 
fresh  roosters  of  pure  breed  every  year, 
though  we  sell  numbers  of  fine  birds 
for  the  table  that  I  should  have  to  pay 
$4  or  $5  for  from  a  fancier,  only  I 
have  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  and 
I  should  like  to  trade  with  some  one  who 
is  in  the  same  difficulty  as  myself. 

Maurice  W.  Sitmmerhayes. 

Rosedale,  Kern  county. 

[The  above  is  in  accordance  with  our 
invitation  to  poultry-growing  readers 
to  write  us  of  their  work.  We  hope 
the  exchange  of  non-related  stock  may 
be  of  advantage.  We  have  no  idea, 
however,  that  the  occupation  of  the 
fancier  will  be  gone.  The  practical 
egg  makers  usually  have  neither  time 
nor  eye  for  the  very  close  selection 
which  the  true  fancier  employs  and 
which  keeps  the  breed  on  the  up  grade. 
The  more  all  egg  makers  get  inter- 
ested in  improvement  the  greater  de- 
mand there  will  be  for  the  finest  work 
of  the  fancier,  and  the  more  discussion 
we  can  excite  on  the  whole  subject  the 
livelier  the  business  will  be. — Ed.] 
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BI/tlDtNC  PflP£f? 


The  walls  of  a  house  are  built  for  protection.  If  the 
sun  and  weather  open  up  the  sheathing,  the  rain  or  the 
air  will  get  In  and  cause  discomfort  and  doctor's  bills. 
To  prevent  this  the  architect  or  builder  uses  building 
paper.  There  are  many  kinds,  but  only  two  classes— the 
poor  and  the  good.  P  &  B  PAPER  Is  good— the  best.  It 
Is  very  strong,  odorless,  waterproof  and  airproof,  and 
will  not  rot.  Ask  your  dealer  for  samples,  or  write  us  for 
them.   We  are  the  makers. 

PAR  AFFINE 

PAI  IN T  CO., 

Sari  Francisco, 

116  Battery  St. 


Grade  up  Your  Herd. 

The  expense  of  feeding  a  profitable  cow  is  no 
more  than  the  cost  of  feeding  an  unprofitable  one. 
It  costs  comparatively  nothing 

to  find  out  whether  each  member  of  the  herd  is 
profitable.  The 
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free      application.  Write  for  one  NOW.  KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE.  F.  Barteldes  &  Co..  Lawrence.  Kan. 
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330   market   St.,   Sao    Francisco,  Cal. 
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ALAMP3DA. 

Making  Beet  Contracts. — Pleasan- 
ton  Times,  Feb.  10:  The  agent  of  the 
Alattieda  3ugar  Works;  R.  C:  Peach, 
states  that  he  haH  made  ,cdn  tracts  for 
ahout  2000  acres.  There  will  probably  be 
3700  acres  planted  to  beets  in  this  section 
this  year  against  1 700  acres  last  year. 

Creamery  Will  Reopen.  —  Liver- 
more  Herald,  Feb.  10:  At  a  meeting  of 
the  directors  of  the  Livermore  Creamery 
Co.  the  creamery  was  leased  for  ono  year 
to  Minford  Y.  Smith  of  Alameda.  Mr. 
Smith  will  put  a  force  of  men  to  work  im- 
mediately getting  the  plant  in  shape  and 
hopes  to  have  it  in  running  order  before 
March  1st. 

FRESNO. 

Importation  op  Vines  Prohibited. 
— Fresno  Republican,  Feb.  8:  The  super- 
visors have  passed  an  ordinance  which 
makes  it  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm, 
corporation  or  association  to  import  into 
the  county  "any  grape  vine,  limb,  bud, 
branch,  root,  scion  or  cutting,"  and  like- 
wise makes  any  person  liable  who  receives 
such  importation. 

Planting  Trees  and  Vines.— Fresno 
Republican.  Feb.  8:  This  year  will  mark 
the  beginning  of  an  Unprecedented  ad- 
vance in  the  fruit  industry  of  Fresno 
County.  Thdusahds  df  acres  will  be 
planted  iri  vines  add  trees.  The  local 
nursery  firms  report  that  tho  demand  for 
young  trees  this  year  far  exceeds  the  sup- 
ply. The  heaviest  planting  is  being  done 
in  peach  trees.  The  planting  is  going  on 
throughout  the  county,  but  particularly 
around  Fresno.  The  number  of  trees 
planted  during  the  season  will  be  from 
50,000  to  60,000.  Next  to  peaches  Bart- 
lett  pears  are  the  favorite.  Tho  supply  is 
also  short,  but  there  will  bo  from  25,000  to 
30,000  of  them,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  Mr.  Roeding.  Tho  present  season  will 
also  bo  the  opening1  of  a  now  ora  in  vine 
growing  in  Fresno  county.  Hundreds  of 
acres  of  young  vineyards  will  be  set  out. 
The  kinds  of  vines  most  called  for  at  the 
nurseries  are  Muscats,  Thompson's  seed- 
less, seedless  Sultanas,  and,  of  wine 
grapes,  Zinfandels  and  Fehor  Szagos ;  of 
table  varieties,  Kmporors,  Malagas  and 
Tokays. 

GLENN. 

Will  Raise  Stock.— Orland  Register, 
Feb.  2:  Ono  of  the  largest,  ranchers  in 
this  vicinity  is  planning  to  get  a  greater 
return  from  his  farming  operations  than 
is  possible  at  prosent  on  account  of  the 
low  price  of  wheat.  Next  season  ho  will 
put  in  a  large  acreage  of  barley,  and,  when 
the  grain  is  matured,  instead  of  harvest- 
ing it,  will  turn  cattle  and  hoys  into  it  to 
fatten.  The  cost  of  harvesting  and  sack- 
ing the  grain  will  be  obviated  and  the 
fattened  cattle  and  hogs  will  be  ready  for 
market  in  the  fall. 

HUMBOLDT. 
Range  Feed  is  Improving.— Fureka 
Standard,  Feb.  10:  Reports  from  Blocks- 
burg  state  that  stock  is  improving,  as  is 
also  feed.  Such  is  the  word  for  miles 
around.  There  is  very  little  snow  on  the 
mountains.  Farmers  have  been  rushing 
in  grain  whenever  the  ground  is  dry 
enough.  Reports  from  Round  valley  tell 
of  its  being  one  large  mud  puddle,  hardly 
any  grain  sowed  and  over  1000  head  of 
hogs  driven  out  to  market  during  the  last 
good  spell  of  weather.  Lambing  on  some 
of  the  ranges  is  in  progress. 

KERN. 

Crop  Prospects.— Bakersfield  Echo, 
Feb.  8:  The  outlook  for  a  big  harvest  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  was  never  better 
than  at  the  present  time.  All  kinds  of 
fruit-bearing  trees  are  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion and  no  injury  has  been  done  by  frosts 
or  cold  weather.  Grain  growers  are  en- 
thusiastic and  declare  that  wheat  is  fur- 
ther advanced  than  for  years  before. 
Reports  from  the  "Weed  Patch"  and 
Lakeside  districts  are  to  the  effect  that 
growing  grain  is  2  feet  high  in  many  local- 
ities, and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  pas- 
ture it  down. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJLT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


1  Safe  Speed;  and  Positive  Care 
The  Safe.t,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
sp»  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes      Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Honci 
S&MfA  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1,50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
•ent  by  express,  charge*  paid,  with  full  directions 
lor  it*  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
>gg_LAWBBNCB-WIIJiIAM3  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


LOS  ANGELES. 
.  Replanting  Forest  Reserves.— 
Los  Angeles,  Feb.  8:  From  reports  made 
by  T<  Pi  Lukens  to  the  Forest  and  Water 
Association  the  first  attempt  on  an  exten- 
sive scale  to  replant  the  burned  forest  re- 
serves in  southern  California  has  been 
successfully  made  in  the  Sierra  Madre 
mountains,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Lo'w'e. 
This  work  was  done  by  Lukens,  who  was 
assisted  by  Lottis  Newcom  and  John  dart- 
well  of  the  forest  rangers  and  J.  H.  Nicoll 
of  the  School  of  Forestry.  In  his  report 
Lukens  said:  "  The  first  week  we  planted 
at  an  elevation  of  from  3000  to  3500  feet 
about  6000  Pinus  tuberculata  and  5000 
Pinus  ponderosa  and  1000  black  pine  seed. 
Ridges  and  crowns  of  hills  wore  selected 
so  that  when  the  trees  came  into  fruiting 
the  seed  would  be  cast  in  different  direc- 
tions _  down  the  steep  slopes.  The  first 
planting  was  done  with  sharpened  iron- 
wood  poles,  with  which  we  made  holes  3 
inches  deep,  in  which  we  placed  the  seed 
and  covered  them  well.  For  the  next 
week's  work  we  used  a  sharp-pointed  \- 
inch  gas  pipe,  and  we  were  enabled  to 
plant  much  faster.  Wo  planted  in  all  last 
week  about  53,000  seeds  at  an  elevation  of 
from  4800  to  5000  feet.  The  seeds  used 
the  second  week  were  nearly  all  ponder- 
osa. I  am  more  confident  than  ever  of 
the  practicability  of  reforesting  the 
burned  areas  of  our  mountains.  I  would 
recommend  that  the  Legislature  be  asked 
to  enact  a  law  permitting  counties  to  levy 
a  tax  to  reforest  the  mountains," 

M  i'lRCED; 

Crop  Reports.— Merced  Sun;  Feb.  9; 
J.  G.  Elliot,  the  grain  buyer,  states  that 
farmers  oxpect  to  harvest  a  full  crop. 
They  argue  that  the  ground  is  full  of 
moisture  and  that  grain  has  now  attained 
such  a  growth  as  to  protect  'the  ground 
from  the  hot  winds.  So  a  full  crop  is 
practically  assured.  C.  Landram  said  the 
prospect  for  a  good  crop  in  this  county  is 
certainly  excellent.  Early  grain  is  look- 
ing splendid  now,  and  the  late  sown  will, 
with  ordinary  spring  rains,  make  a  full 
crop.  The  sand  country  is  especially 
promising,  and  will  produce  better  crops 
this  season  than  for  years  past. 

MONTEREY. 

Contracting  for  Sugar  Beets. — 
Monterey,  Feb.  4:  A  representative  of 
the  Sprockets  Sugar  Co.  has  been  in  the 
Carmel  valley  for  several  days  past  con- 
tracting  with  farmers  for  beets  to  be  used 
at  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Factory  next  sea- 
son. It  is  stated  that  a  number  of  big 
contracts  have  been  made  and  that  the 
output  of  beets  from  the  Carmel  valley 
next  season  will  be  very  large. 

Campaign  Closed. —Watsonville  Pa- 
jaronian,  Feb.  8:  Beet  slicing  was  finished 
at  Spreckels  on  Tuesday.  About  175,000 
tons  of  beets  wore  sliced  during  the  cam- 
paign— the  largest  tonnage  ever  milled  in 
a  season  in  this  country. 

RIVERSIDE. 

Oranges  Are  Small.  —  Riverside 
Press,  Feb.  10:  Through  the  courtesy  of 
Anderson,  Wotton  &  Godfrey,  we  have 
been  favored  with  a  statement  from  Sgobel 
&  Day,  New  York,  giving  the  sizes  of  a 
lot  of  thirty-three  cars  received  by  them 
January  1st  to  31st.  The  showing  is  a 
revelation  as  to  the  number  of  small  sizes 
being  shipped  this  year.  The  statement 
is  as  follows:  96s,  83  boxes;  112s,  86  boxes; 
126s,  611  boxes;  150s,  1111  boxes;  176s,  1452 
boxes;  200s,  1900  boxes;  216s,  150S  boxes: 
250s,  1508  boxes;  288s,  938  boxes;  300s,  260 
boxes;  304s,  49  boxes;  306s,  87  boxes.  This 
is  a  total  of  9631  boxes,  and  an  average  of 
210  to  the  box.  About  25%  of  the  fruit 
came  from  this  district,  so  it  can  not  be 
said  that  the  drouth  was  the  cause  of  the 
small  sizes.  The  unusual  season  would 
seem  to  afford  a  clue  to  the  universally 
small  oranges  of  this  year.  The  early 
summer  months  were  exceptionally  cool, 
and  the  fruit  took  on  size  very  slowly. 
By  the  1st  of  September  the  fruit  was 
several  weeks  behind  time  so  far  as  size 
was  concerned.  Then  came  some  hot 
weather,  which  ripened  the  fruit  fast,  but 
did  not  force  the  growth.  Added  to  these 
conditions  was  a  winter  of  almost  unprece- 
dented warmth,  and  we  find  a  logical  rea- 
son for  the  oranges  being  much  below  the 
average  in  size. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Farmers  Favored. —  Stockton  Mail, 
Feb.  9:  The  goneral  feeling  among  farm- 
ers seems  to  be  that  the  present  weather 
is  a  great  blessing  to  growing  crops.  The 
land  that  was  too  damp  to  plow  is  being 
dried  out  rapidly  and  a  groat  deal  of  bar- 
ley will  be  put  in  if  the  weather  continues 
clear.  San  Joaquin  barloy  is  regarded  as 
choice  for  exporting  and  many  farmers 
think  that  if  they  can  got  a  good  crop  of 
barley  it  will  prove  as  remunerative  as 
wheat. 

SANTA  CLARA. 
Everybody  Signs. —  San  Jose  Mer- 
cury, Feb.  11:    A  meeting  of  prune  grow- 
ers was  held  Friday.    All  were  enthusias- 


tic and  every  one  present  signed  the  con- 
tract. Fully  90%  of  the  district  is  now 
assured. 

SISKIYOU. 
BEef  Cattle  in  Demand.— Dunsmuir 
News:  A  train  containing  nineteen  car- 
loads of  beef  cattle  passed  through  Duns- 
muir Thursday,  en  route  to  Sacramento 
and  San  Francisco.  They  were  shipped 
frotn  Gazelle  and  Montague.  Cattle  buy- 
ers in  Coos  county,  Or.,  are  paying  $14  a 
head  for  choice  last  spring  calves  and  6 
cents  per  pound  for  dressed  beef. 

SOLANO. 

Morth  Wind  Was  Welcomed.— 
Vacaville  Reporter,  Feb.  10:  The  north 
wind  which  began  to  blow  Sunday  was 
very  welcome.  It  dried  up  the  moist 
fields  and  permitted  grain  sowing  to  be 
renewed.  It  converted  the  bogs  into  a 
condition  resembling  roads.  Generally 
the  north  wind  is  an  unmitigatod  evil,  but 
it  was  welcome  this  time. 

STANISLAUS. 

Alfalfa  Brings  Prosperity.— Mo- 
desto Herald,  Feb.  1:  Simon  Newman  of 
Newman  speaks  glowingly  of  the  prosper- 
ity of  farmers  on  the  alfalfa  belt,  and  pre- 
dicts a  splendid  future  for  that  part  of 
the  county  where  irrigation  is  practicable. 
The  alfalfa  area  on  the  West  Side  is  beinjr 
largely  increased  and  the  expansion  will 
continue  until  tho  limit  of  available  water 
is  reached. 

TULARE. 

Horticultural  Commissioners'  Re- 
port.—Tulare  Register,  Feb.  9 :  The 
Board  of  Horticultural  Commissioners 
made  a  very  favorable  January  report  as 
to  the  condition  of  orchards.  There  is  San 
Jose  scale  in  some  orchards  near  the  roads, 
where  the  ladybug  will  not  work  on  ac- 
count of  the  dust  drifting  in  from  the 
highways,  but  most  of  the  orchards  are 
found  to  be  remarkably  clean.  The  cool 
and  foggy  weather  of  January  has  kept 
the  trees  more  than  usually  dormant,  and 
if  frosty  nights  continue  through  Febru- 
ary, orchards  will  come  to  the  beginning 
of  March  in  good  condition  to  withstand 
frost. 

Salt  Bush.— Tulare  Register:  Many 
people  tried  to  start  salt  bush  some  time 
ago,  but  with  such  indifferent  success  that 
most  of  them  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job  with- 
out trying  again.  Yet  here  and  there  a 
man  stuck  to  it,  and  with  such  encourage- 
ment that  they  are  planting  more.  One 
man  put  out  ten  acres  this  winter  and  it  is 


coming  up  thick.  This  man  says  that  if 
he  had  a  quarter-section  seeded  to  it,  with 
as  much  stock  as  it  would  keep,  he  would 
be  able  to  ride  around  in  his  carriage  all 
the  time.  It  has  been  found  by  a  grower 
at  Traver  that  salt  bush  is  very  rich  in 
butter  fat,  the  test  showing  as  high  as  5%, 
when  cows  on  other  feed  are  yielding  3. 75% 
to  4%. 

YOLO. 

Wide  Tires  Are  Best.— Woodland 
Democrat:  Many  farmers  are  providing 
themselves  with  the  wido  tire  wagons. 
They  say  wide  tires  are  best  on  general 
principles,  law  or  no  law. 


I 


The  fifty-cent  size  is  just 
right  for  the  baby.  A  little  | 
of  it  in  the  bottle  three  or  | 
four  times  a  day  will  supply  I 
precisely  the  fat  all  thin  ba-  ■ 
bies  need.  If  your  baby  does  | 
not  gain  in  weight  as  fast  as  | 
you  would  like,  try  z 

Scott's  Emulsion ! 

The  result  will  please  you.  If 
the  baby  nurses,  the  mother 
should  take  the  emulsion. 
It  makes  the  baby's  food 
richer  and  more  abundant; 
Only  buy  the  dollar  size-it's 
more  economical. 

Both  mother  and  child  will  feel  at 
once  its  strengthening,  upbuilding 
and  fat-producing  properties. 

At  all  druggists  ;  50c.  and  $1.00. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 
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Osborne  Columbia  Disc  Harrow. 


A  HARROW  EVERY  0RCHARDIST  SHOULD  HAVE. 

BECAUSE  :  It  is  Reversible.  It  is  Flexible.  It  has  Extension  Head  by 
which  gangs  can  be  closed  up  or  extended  on  same  Head.  It  has  two 
levers.    All  combined  in  one  Harrow. 

Osborne  "Rival"  Disc  Harrow. 


It  is  not  Reversible  or  Flexible. 


A  good  tool  at  a  low  price. 


Osborne  Sulky  Spring  Tooth  Harrow. 

The  only  practical  Riding  Spring  Tooth  Harrow  on  the  market. 
Also  made  without  sulky  attachment. 

Osborne  Lever  Peg  Tooth  Harrow. 

Adjustable  diamond-shaped  teeth.  Frame  bars  of  high  carbon  steel. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  MOWERS,   HAY   RAKES,    SELF-BINDERS,    REAPERS,  TEDDERS, 
CORN   HARVESTERS.  CORDAO.E   AND  BINDER  TWINE. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES. 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 

13  &  15  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Love  Is  All. 


In  protest  against  the  sentiment  expressed  in 
"  The  Man  with  the  Hoe." 

Let  labor  boldly  walk  abroad 
And  take  its  place  with  kings, 

For  who  has  labored  more  than  God, 
The  maker  of  all  things  ? 

The  time  has  come,  aye,  even  now  it  is, 
To  rank  that  parable  in  Genesis 
Of  God's  great  curse  of  labor  placed  on 
man, 

With  other  fairy  tales.  Why,  he  began 
All  work  Himself !  He  was  so  full  of  force 
He  flung  the  solar  systems  on  their  course 
And  builded  worlds  on  worlds:  and,  not 
content, 

He  forges  on  His  white  hot  anvil — space — 
New  stars  to  tell  His  glory  and  His  grace. 

Who  most  achieves  is  most  like  God,  I 
hold; 

The  idler  is  the  black  sheep  in  the  fold. 

Not  for  the  hardened  toiler  with  the  hoe 
My  tears  of  sorrow  and  compassion  How. 
Though  he  be  dull,  unlettered  and  not  fair 
To  look  upon:  though  he  is  bowed  with 
care, 

Yet  in  his  heart  if  dear  love  fold  its  wings, 
He  stands  a  monarch  over  unloved  kings. 

Gne  sorrow  only  in  God's  world  has  birth — 
To  live  unloving  and  unloved  on  earth: 
One  joy  alone  makes  life  a  part  of  heaven — 
The  joy  of  happy  love  received  and  given. 

Down  through  the  chaos  of  our  human 
laws 

Love  shines  supreme,  tho  great  etornal 

cause. 

God  loved  so  much  his  thoughts  burst  into 
flame, 

And  from  that  sacred  source  creation 
came. 

The  heart  which  feels  this  holy  light 
within 

Finds  God  and  man  and  beast  and  bird 
its  kin. 

All  class  distinctions  fade  and  disappear. 
Death  is  new  life,  and  heaven  he  sees 
a-near. 

Brother  is  he  to  "ox  "and  "seraphim," 
"  Slave  to  the  wheel,"  mayhap,  yet  kings 
to  Him. 

And  millionaires  seem  paupers  if  from  them 
Life  has  withheld  its  luminous  great  gem, 
Or  if  his  badge  be  scepter,  hoe  or  hod, 
That  man  is  king  who  knows  that  love  is 
God. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


"How!" 


There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which 
you  can  test  a  woman's  beauty  and 
prove  that  it  is  vain.  You  can  see  her 
after  she  has  danced  until  dawn  and 
drives  home  in  the  cold,  blue  light.  You 
can  drop  in  upon  her  when  her  neglige 
is  such  in  reality,  and  not  a  matter  of 
ruffles  and  lace.  You  can  see  her  rise 
dripping  from  the  surf,  no  daughter  of 
foam  and  fire,  but  a  creature  of  dank 
locks  and  purple  lips.  Or  you  can  look 
at  her  after  she  has  gone  twice  round 
the  links  in  the  blazing  sun  and  dust- 
fraught  wind.  All  these  are  likely  to 
convince  you  of  the  deceitfulness  of 
beauty.  But  some  women  are  so  fair 
as  to  bear  each  and  all  of  these  tests. 
Yet  if  you  were  to  put  them  in  a  smoky, 
close  sleeping  car,  anywhere  between, 
say,  Tucson  and  Yuma,  at  the  middle 
of  an  August  day,  they  might  then  be- 

JF  you  look  at  a  dozen  com- 
mon lamp-chimneys,  and 
then  at  Macbeth' s  "pearl  top" 
or  "pearl  glass,"  you  will  see 
the  differences — all  but  one — 
they  break  from  heat ;  Mac- 
be  th's  don't;  you  can't  see  that. 

Common  glass  is  misty, 
milky,  dusty ;  you  can't  see 
through  it ;  Macbeth' s  is  clear. 

Tough,  clear  glass  is  worth  fine  work; 
and  a  perfect  chimney  of  fine  tough 
glass  is  worth  a  hundred  such  as  you 
hear  pop,  clash  on  the  least  provocation. 

Our  "  Index "  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
propir  chimneys.  Wnh  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  sire  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
Wc  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  MAtBpTH,  ri-t^burgh,  Ta. 


come,  as  every  one  else,  so  ugly  that  it 
would  increase  your  ugliness  and  bad 
temper  to  be  forced  to  look  at  them. 
When  a  woman  under  these  last  condi- 
tions is  still  pleasant  to  contemplate, 
you  may  set  it  down  that  her  charms 
are  real  and  enduring. 

Harrington  did  so  in  the  case  of  the 
girl  in  Section  2.  He  was  Section  6  him- 
self, and  her  back  was  turned  to  him; 
but  she  faced  the  bevelled  mirror,  so 
considerately  built  In  the  end  of  the  car. 
and  he  sat  so  that  he  could  watch  her 
reflected  in  it.  Besides  which  he  could 
see  her  back  hair,  which  was  brown  and 
looked  soft,  and  which  escaped  in  wisps 
that  curled  up  tighter  and  tighter  as 
the  day  grew  hotter  and  hotter.  Har- 
rington thought  about  a  French  novel 
he  had  once  read,  whose  heroine  had 
"  boucles  folles  qui  frissaient  autour  de 
sanuque."  He  has  always  liked  that 
idea,  but  had  never  seen  it  realized 
until  now. 

There  were  only  four  people  in  the 
Pullman— a  man  and  a  woman  who 
were  not  interesting,  Harrington  and 
the  girl.  Harrington  entered  the  train 
at  El  Paso.  The  girl  was  there  already. 
The  only  mark  on  her  traps  was  a  silver 
tag  strapped  to  her  satchel,  and  Har- 
rington had  not  been  able  to  get  within 
reading  distance  of  it.  He  had  tried 
hard  enough.  Neither  had  he  been  able 
to  screw  up  his  courage  to  the  point  of 
questioning  the  conductor.  He  did  not 
believe  in  discussing  women  with  the 
first  comer.  So  he  put  his  feet  upon 
the  opposite  seat  and  leaned  back  and 
watched  the  boucles  folles,  and  noted 
how  prettily  her  skin  flushed,  and  what 
a  nice  shadow  her  lashes  made  on  her 
cheeks.  Life  would  have  been  a  far 
pleasanter  thing  if  he  could  have  talked 
to  her. 

The  prospect  beyond  the  cinder  guard 
was  so  monotonous.  That,  of  course,  is 
putting  it  very  much  more  mildly  than 
Harrington  did.  "Ben  Bolt"  began 
to  run  in  his  head;  which  is  bad  enough 
in  itself,  but  when  it  times  itself  to  the 
te-rumpety-rump,  te-rumpety-rump. 
te-rumpety-rump  of  the  wheels,  is 
enough  to  drive  a  sober  man  to  drink. 
The  only  reason  Harrington  did  not 
drink  now  was  because  he  had  already 
had  one  bottle  of  beer,  and  he  was 
afraid  of  the  opinion  of  the  girl.  Be- 
sides, it  flushed  his  face".  "And  trem- 
bled with  .  .  .  tears  ...  at 
your  .  .  .  frown " — the 
wheels  were  turning  more  slowly.  There 
was  that  ugly  hush  of  uncertainty,  of 
interruption  in  the  natural  sequence  of 
things,  that  falls  when  a  train  slows 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  prairie.  The 
train  stopped  and  the  airbrake  hissed. 
Then  all  was  a  silence  that  let  you  hear 
the  blood  running  in  your  veins,  until 
there  was  a  crunch  of  footsteps  on  the 
cinders  beside  the  track. 

Harrington  put  up  his  window  and 
looked  out.  A  group  of  men  stooping 
about  a  wheel  of  the  forward  car  and 
the  ringing  taps  of  a  hammer  upon  iron 
told  the  story.  It  was  a  hot  box.  Har- 
rington drew  in  his  head.  Pretty  soon 
he  got  up  and  put  on  his  hat  and  loitered 
out.  When  he  had  joined  the  group  he 
glanced  along  at  his  car.  The  girl  was 
leaning  out  on  her  window.  He  felt 
that  in  a  time  of  emergency  one  should 
not  handle  a  situation  a  la  Somers  or 
Peter  Gray.  He  put  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  which  is  always  the  way  you 
show  that  you  are  just  being  casual  and 
offhand  and  making  no  particular  point 
of  it,  and  sauntered  back  along  the 
cinder  bed  until  he  stood  beneath  her 
window.  Then  he  raised  his  hat  and 
told  her  it  was  a  hot  box.  She  said, 
"  Thank  you  very  much,"  and  hoped  it 
would  not  delay  them,  and  was  very 
sweet  and  civil  about  it,  but  it  was 
borne  in  upon  him,  for  all  that,  that  it 
would  not  be  expected  of  him  to  con- 
tinue the  conversation.  "'And  Peter 
takes  the  North  again;  and  Somers 
takes  the  South,'  "  he  murmured  as  he 
continued  on  down  to  ask  the  conductor 
how  long  they  would  have  to  stop,  and 
lighted  a  cigarette.  The  conductor  did 
not  know.  Harrington  had  not  sup- 
posed that  he  would.  But  he  went 
back  into  the  train  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted with  everything. 

He  flung  himself  into  Section  6  with  a 
sigh  that  could  be  heard  in  Section  2, 
and  looked  out  disconsolately  over  the 
prairie,  so  dull  and  dreary  to  those  who 


see  it  with  dull  and  dreary  eyes.  The 
air  went  in  heat  waves  so  that  the  dis- 
tance seemed  to  quiver,  and  the  whole 
prospect  was  vile.  He  sat  up  and 
pressed  the  electric  button.  The  bell 
fairly  pealed  in  the  silence,  reverberated 
to  the  horizon.  The  girl  started  and 
looked  away  from  the  window.  Har- 
rington told  the  porter  to  bring  him 
some  iced  beer.  The  girl  was  watch- 
ing him  in  the  mirror.  It  was  the  first 
time  she  had  paid  the  smallest  attention 
to  him.  He  caught  her  eye — and,  per- 
haps she  did  not  smile,  but  it  was  not 
quite  a  stony  stare  either.  He  felt 
encouraged.  And  that  to  the  extent  of 
ordering  another  glass,  filling  it,  and 
taking  it  to  Section  2.  Might  he  offer — 
She  looked  startled,  but  also  uncertain. 

"It's  awfully  cold  and  nice." 

She  reached  out  a  hesitating  hand 
and  flushed  yet  more  pinkly  at  the 
reckless  brazenness  of  it.  She  raised 
her  glass  and  Harrington  raised  his  hat 
and  said  "  How  ! " 

Then  both  stopped  with  cups  at  their 
very  lips,  and  there  was  an  interval  of 
sound  which  her  eyes  filled  with  a 
beautiful  light. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me?"  she 
cried. 

"  Are  you  " — he  began. 

"Yes.  Of  course.  My  father's  Major 
Hill.  I  might  have  known  you  were, 
too,  if  I  had  seen  your  academy  but- 
ton." 

"  You  never  took  the  trouble  to  look 
at  me,"  Harrington  suggested.  "I'm 
Harrington,  of  the  Fourth.  I  came  on 
from  Bliss." 

"I  am  going  to  the  Presidio." 

Harrington  was  going  to  the  Presidio, 
too.  By  virtue  of  all  of  which  he  went 
back  to  his  section  and  got  the  beer 
bottle  and  sat  himself  down  in  Section 
2,  with  it  beside  him  on  the  window 
ledge.  The  old  Indian  salutation  was 
passward  to  the  ranks  of  friendship. 
By  virtue  of  it  they  had  known  each 
other,  and  all  of  each  other's  friends 
and  traditions,  for  half  a  century  at 
least. 

"  I've  been  down  to  Bliss  on  a  court 
martial,"  Harrington  explained.  Where 
have  you  been  ?  1 

"I've  been  East  at  school.  "It's 
very  funny,  isn't  it  ?  We  might  never 
have  known  one  another  until  we  had 
both  reached  the  post.  And  we  are  in 
the  same  regiment,  too.  What  year 
were  you  ?  " 

He  slipped  off  his  class  ring  and  held 
it  out  to  her.    She  studied  it  intently. 

"  Ninety-seven.  Then  you  are  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant." 

"  Altogether  at  your  service.  Why 
the  dickens  didn't  we  divine  this  sooner  f 
It's  been  horribly  dull — this  beastly 
desert." 

Miss  Hill  protested.  "  I'ts  not  a 
beastly  desert." 

"  It  isn't  now,"  he  admitted.  Which 
she  ignored,  and  went  on: 

"It's  very  beautiful  and  grand  if  you 
only  understand  it.  I  dare  say  you 
were  not  brought  up  on  it  ?  " 

"  I  wasn't,  thank  Heaven  !  " 

"Well.  I  was.  I  was  born  on  it.  I 
made  my  first  mud  pies  with  Gila  wa- 
ter, I  rode  my  first  burro  around 
Thomas,  and  had  my  first  spill  into  this 
alkali  dust.  I  suppose  one  has  to  be 
used  to  it  from  the  very  beginning  to 
love  it." 

Harrington  began  to  feel  that  it  was 
anything  but  creditable  not  to  love  it. 
He  defended  himself.  "New  England 
gave  me  birth.  And  I  still  prefer  the 
lilac  to  the  mesquite  bush.  It's  all  a 
matter  of  education,  of  course." 

"  Of  course,"  she  agreed.  "Tell  me 
about  the  Presidio." 

He  told  her  about  it  with  zest  for 
word  painting  which  California  fosters, 
and  left  her  with  the  belief  that  she 
was  about  to  enter  paradise  on  earth. 

"  You  play  golf,  of  course  ?  " 

It  is  the  question  that  must  come 
sooner  or  later.  She  answered  that  she 
did  not;  and  Harrington  was  glad,  be- 
cause now  he  could  teach  her,  and  life 
would  be  all  one  beautiful  driving  little 
white  balls  across  green  slopes  and 
fields  of  fleurs-de-lis,  with  a  blue  sky 
overhead  and  a  sapphire  sea  beyond.  It 
was  eternal  spring  in  Harrington's 
heart  just  now,  so  he  overlooked  the 
detail  that  fleurs-de-lis  don't  bloom  in 
August. 

Outside  of  Section  2  was  a  stuffy 


sleeper,  where  sat  a  scandalized  man 
and  woman,  whispering  and  casting 
looks;  and  beyond  that  was  a  gleaming 
desert,  where  the  thermometer  would 
have  registered  incredible  things.  But 
in  Section  2  all  was  charming.  The 
crunch  of  feet  on  the  cinders,  the  tinkle 
of  the  hammer  on  the  hot  box,  the  mur- 
mur of  men's  voices,  came  faintly  to  it. 

"How  long  shall  we  stop  here?" 
Miss  Hill  asked. 

Harrington  did  not  know,  and  said 
so.  Neither  did  he  care;  but  he  kept 
that  to  himself.  He  liked  southern 
Arizona.  Then  Miss  Hill  wanted  to 
know  ■"  Where  are  we  ?  " 

"  The  question  is  the  answer,"  he  told 
her.  She  looked  puzzled.  "Do  you 
understand  Spanish?"  She  remem- 
bered some  from  the  days  of  Mexican 
nurses  and  citizen  packers.  There  had 
been  a  time  when  it  was  her  most 
fluent  speech .  "  Well,  then,  the  name 
of  the  garden  spot  is  Adonde — at  least, 
within  half  a  mile  of  it." 

"  That  means  '  where,'  "  she  said. 

"  Isn't  it  jolly  well  named  ?    To  look 
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out  upon  this  world  here  is  to  ask 
'  where,'  and  'whither,'  and  '  why,'  and 
'  what  for '  ?  The  plains  are  such 
forcible  reminders  of  the  eternal  un-get- 
at-ableness  of  things  in  general." 

Miss  Hill  was  resentful.  "I dare  say 
they  are  not  all  measured  off  by  human 
foot  rules  like  New  England.  But  they 
are  lovely.  I  am  quite  sure  I  shall  not 
like  the  Presidio  links  half  so  well." 

This  was  dangerous.  Harrington 
launched  off  upon  the  delights  of  golf. 
The  conductor  called  "  All  aboard  !  " 
and  feet  hurried  along  the  cinder  bed. 
But  the  train  was  going  thirty  miles  an 
hour  before  they  really  realized  it  had 
started;  and  they  were  at  Yuma  and  had 
twenty-five  minutes  in  which  to  eat  din- 
ner before  they  were  aware  that  they 
had  passed  Adonde.  Adonde,  indeed  ! 
It  was  already  only  too  plain  where  and 
whither. 

It  was  plainer  still  by  the  time  they 
crossed  on  the  ferry.  Major  Hill  saw 
it,  and  so  did  Mrs.  Hill,  and  some  others 
who  had  come  over  to  the  train,  so  they 
were  very  considerate  about  it,  and 
went  to  listen  to  the  music  in  the  social 
hall.  Harrington  leaned  on  the  rail  be- 
side, and  showed  her  the  gulls,  and  said 
this  was  San  Francisco,  as  though  he 
were  personally  responsible  for  it — 
which  is  the  way  we  get  in  California. 
It  was  only  too  evident,  even  to  the 
watching  strangers,  where  and  whither. 
Where  they  were  was  in  the  seventh 
heaven  of  contentment.  And  whither 
they  tended  was  reached  just  two 
months  later. 

Upon  that  occasion,  which  was  none 
other  than  his  wedding  day,  they  called 
upon  Harrington  for  a  toast.  He  stood 
up  and  looked  at  Mrs.  Harrington. 
The  boucles  folles  were  still  there, 
though  half  hidden  by  the  white  veil, 
and  she  was  blushing  as  pinkly  now  as 
upon  that  first  day  in  the  stretch  and 
silence  of  the  prairie,  that  ever  memor- 
able and  delightful  day  at  the  place  of 
the  unanswerable  question,  Adonde. 
Harrington  thought  of  that  day,  and, 
raising  his  glass,  made  in  the  opinion 
of  all  assembled  the  flattest  failure  of  a 
toast.  But  his  wife  understood,  and 
the  others  did  not  matter.  He  had 
looked  into  her  eyes  and  said,  "  How  ! " 
— The  Argonaut. 


Fruit  and  Medicine. 

Fruit,  says  "  Modern  Medicine,"  is 
chiefly  water,  the  amount  of  nutrient 
material  it  contains  varying  from  5%  to 
10%  in  most  fruits,  rising  to  a  higher 
figure  only  in  dried  fruits,  such  as  dried 
grapes,  prunes,  dates,  etc.  The  writer 
has  succeeded  in  reducing  excessive 
weight  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner 
by  prescribing  a  diet  consisting  almost 
exclusively  of  grapes,  allowing  only  a 
bit  of  thoroughly  dried  bread  or  swei- 
back  in  connection  with  the  fruit.  In 
some  cases  the  fruit  may  be  allowed  as 
often  as  three  or  four  times  a  day,  to 
relieve  a  sensation  of  emptiness. 

Remembering  the  interesting  fact 
pointed  out  by  Bouchard,  that  rheuma- 
tism is  really  a  toxemia,  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  food  stuffs  in  a 
dilated  or  prolapsed  stomach,  we  may 
also  attribute  the  beneficial  effects  of  a 
fruit  diet  in  rheumatism  and  allied  con- 
ditions to  its  value  in  suppressing  the 
formation  of  poisonous  substances  in  the 
alimentary  canal. 

We  must  remember  that  an  article 
in  a  magazine  is  but  the  opinion  of  one 
person — and  that  in  medical  magazines, 
especially,  we  find  the  truth  of  the 
saying  that  "doctors  differ."  In  prac- 
tise, the  last  thing  taken  is  too  often 
regarded  as  the  cure.  A  large  series 
of  observations  is  necessary  before  a 
fair  deduction  can  be  made.  In  relation 
to  the  use  of  natural  fruits  in  rheuma- 
tism, it  may  be  said,  however,  that  there 
is  good  reason  for  the  belief  that  they 
are  very  useful. 

Washing  in  Egypt  is  usually  done  by 
the  men.  The  Egyptian  washermen 
stand  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  slap 
the  wet  clothes  with  the  noise  like  the 
shot  of  a  pistol  on  the  smooth  stones  at 
the  edge  of  the  running  water,  and  such 
women  as  wash  pound  the  dirt  out  of 
their  clothes  in  the  same  way. 

Eggs  must  be  cold  and  very  fresh  to 
whip  well, 


Growth. 

The  full-blown  rose  is  perfect,  so  they  say, 
And,  while  they  praise,  the  petals' drop 
away. 

Give  me  the  rose  just  blushing  into  bloom — 
To-morrow's  queen  that  knew  no  yester- 
day. 

Yet  if  the  petals  fell  not  one  by  one, 
When,  think  you,  was  the  time  of  fruit 
begun  ? 

Or  whence  the  seed  that  from  the  ground 
may  give 

An  hundred  buds  to  bourgeon  in  the  sun. 

— Arthur  Chamberlain. 


Women  in  Persia. 


But  life  is  sad  in  Persia,  especially 
the  woman's  life.  The  law  of  Islam  al- 
lows each  man  to  have  four  wives,  and 
as  many  concubines  and  slave  girls  as 
his  hand  can  hold.  His  wives,  also,  he 
may  divorce  at  will,  says  Robert  E. 
Speer  in  Frank  Leslie's.  Our  word 
"bosh"  is  the  Turkish  word  by  which  a 
Moslem  divorces  his  wife.  It  doens't 
count  if  he  says  it  only  once  or  twice, 
but  if  said  the  third  time  the  woman 
must  go,  and  there  is  no  recourse. 
Down  along  the  Caspian  the  men  often 
marry  their  wives  in  the  spring,  so  as 
to  have  the  benefit  of  their  labor  in  the 
rice  fields,  and  divorce  them  in  the  fall 
so  as  to  escape  supporting  them  during 
the  winter.  At  Meshed,  where  the  pil- 
grims come,  is  a  large  population  of 
temporary  wives  who  are  married  to 
the  pilgrims,  far  from  home  and  fam- 
ilies, for  as  long  a  time  as  the  pilgrims 
remain  at  the  shrine — a  day,  or  a 
month.  The  Mohammedan  priests  draw 
up  the  contracts  for  these  temporary 
alliances.  Lord  Curzon,  who  has  been 
there,  says  Meshed,  though  the  holiest 
city  in  Persia,  is  the  wickedest  in  Asia. 
There  are  no  words  for  wife  and  home 
in  Persian.  There  are  no  homes  and 
few  wives.  It  is  curious  to  hear  a  hand- 
some woman  say:  "I  have  told  my 
husband  if  he  marries  another  wife  I 
shall  poison  him,  and  I  intend  to  do  it." 
Or  to  ask  a  woman  about  her  home  life, 
and  get  the  answer,  "Love  my  hus- 
band ?  Oh,  yes,  I  love  him.  I  love  him 
as  much  as  a  sieve  holds  water." 

In  the  cities  the  Moslem  women — and 
all  but  about  sixty  thousand  or  so  of 
the  four  million  women  of  the  land  are 
Moslems — never  appear  in  public  save 
dressed  in  black  and  heavily  veiled,  the 
eyes  looking  out  through  a  small  meshed 
space  of  veil.  Custom,  fear  of  men,  and 
not  modesty,  impose  this  dress.  The 
poorer  women  or  the  women  in  the  vil- 
lages wear  no  veils,  or  throw  the  veils 
back  and  leave  their  faces  uncovered, 
unless  now  and  then  in  a  coquettish 
way  they  draw  a  fold  of  the  dress 
across  the  mouth.  The  Jewish  women 
often  dress  for  the  street  as  the  Mos- 
lem women  do.  One  of  the  pictures 
shows  a  group  of  Jewish  men  and  wo- 
men who  have  come,  with  some  Mos- 
lems, too,  to  consult  one  of  the  Jewish 
doctors  in  Teheran.  The  Armenian, 
Nestorian  and  Fire  Worshipper  city  wo- 
men give  somewhat  less  heed  to  con- 
cealment, and  the  village  women  are 
quite  free.  All  of  these  in  the  country, 
and  the  city  ladies  in  their  houses, 
dress  in  bright  colors — red  and  green 
and  yellow;  and  the  village  streets  and 
highways  get  their  little  brightness  from 
them,  or  from  the  equally  gay  dress  of 
the  men.  The  Jewish  girls  are  adorned 
also  with  trinklets  and  jewelry,  espec- 
ially with  the  little  silver  cases  contain- 
ing portions  of  the  Old  Testament  law. 
The  Fire  Worshippers,  or  Guebres,  are 
but  few  in  Persia  now,  though  it  is  the 
land  of  their  origin;  but  their  women 
can  be  picked  out  at  once  in  Teheran, 
or  in  the  few  cities  where  they  are 
found,  by  their  dress.  Outside  of  Te- 
heran is  the  Tower  of  Silence,  where, 
believing  neither  in  cremation  nor  in 
burial,  the  Fire  Worshippers  expose 
their  dead.  From  the  hillside  it  looks 
out  in  solemn  stillness  over  the  broad, 
dead  plain,  even  as  the  dead  of  this 
dying  people  look  up  in  solemn  stillness 
from  their  ghastly  burial  place  to  the 
unanswering  sky. 

There  is  a  healthful  hardiness  about 
real  dignity  that  never  dreads  contact 
and  communion  with  others,  however 
humble. — Washington  Irving. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Rosepod  Preserves  and  Marmalades. 

A  sample  of  marmalade  sent  to  Mee- 
han's  Monthly  by  Mrs.  A.  Millard  of 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  made  from  the  pods 
of  the  Chinese  Mandarin  rose,  was  of 
such  unusual  excellence,  that,  at  the 
editor's  request,  she  sent  the  following 
recipes  : 

Rosepods  Marmalade. — The  fruit  of 
Rosa  rugosa  is  the  most  suitable  for 
preserving,  as  the  pods  are  large,  fleshy 
and  of  high  color.  To  make  marmalade, 
the  pods  want  to  be  picked  fully  ripe, 
yet  before  the  frost  touches  them. 
Wash,  trim  and  seed  the  pods,  cover 
with  water,  steam  until  tender  and 
strain.  Mash  through  a  colander  with 
a  wooden  spoon  and  add  to  one  pint  of 
the  pulp  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of 
granulated  sugar.  Put  on  to  boil  and 
constantly  stir  for  twenty  minutes  or 
more,  then  fill  in  jars  or  jelly  glasses. 

Rosepod  Preserves. — Wash,  trim  and 
seed  the  pods,  cover  with  water  and 
boil  for  five  minutes,  then  strain.  Boil 
to  a  syrup  three  pounds  of  granulated 
sugar,  one-half  cupful  of  vinegar,  one- 
half  cupful  of  water,  skim  until  clear. 
To  this  add  about  four  pounds  of  the 
parboiled  rosepods  to  boil  on  a  moderate 
fire  to  boil  for  one-half  to  one  hour. 

Neither  preserve  calls  for  any  spices, 
as  it  would  take  away  the  fine  flavor  of 
the  fruit  itself. 

Yet,  if  spices  are  desired,  they  ought 
to  be  added  whole— a  little  of  ginger 
root,  cloves  and  stick  cinnamon,  which 
must  be  taken  out  afterwards. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

The  sweet  Spanish  peppers  should  be 
eaten  with  salt  the  same  as  radishes. 

Olives,  celery,  and  salted  nuts  are 
passed  between  the  courses  to  prepare 
the  palate  for  the  dishes  which  are  to 
follow. 

To  brighten  tortoise  shell  combs  and 
pins  rub  them  with  alcohol,  and  after 
drying  with  a  soft  rag  use  bismuth  pow- 
der to  render  them  bright. 

Do  not  allow  paint  to  be  cleaned  with 
soap  or  soda.  Ammonia  is  far  better. 
Use  one  tablespoon  to  every  gallon  of 
water  required  to  clean  the  woodwork. 

Serve  souffles  in  separate  courses; 
omelettes  also.  Small  sandwiches,  or 
bread  and  cheese,  may  be  passed  with 
them.  A  fish  souffle  will  take  the  place 
of  a  fish  course. 

The  habit  of  sucking  the  thumb,  so 
often  practised  by  children,  is  greatly  to 
be  condemned.  Not  only  does  the  child 
find  it  difficult  to  lose  the  habit,  but  the 
result  is  often  an  unsightly  mouth. 

For  use  in  polishing  knives  a  good 
device  is  formed  of  two  flat  pieces  of 
material,  having  polishing  cushions  on 
their  opposing  faces,  the  upper  mem- 
ber being  pivoted  on  the  lower  to  admit 
the  knife  blade  between  the  two. 

The  apple  is  the  most  wholesome 
fruit  that  one  can  eat,  provided  it  is 
perfectly  ripe,  and  is  eaten  during 
meals,  not  at  the  beginning  or  end  of 
meals,  says  a  prominent  physician.  It 
is|  a  most  nutritive  fruit,  and  more  eas- 
ily digested  than  any  other  food. 

To  take  stains  off  the  fingers,  keep  a 
piece  of  cut  lemon  on  your  washstand 
and  rub  the  spot  with  this  previous  to 
wetting.  If  this  is  not  successful,  try 
a  piece  of  pumice  soap.  Even  the  pulp 
of  a  lemon,  which  has  had  the  juice 
taken  from  it,  is  useful  for  this  purpose. 

In  cooking  vegetables,  those  of  one 
size  should  be  selected,  if  possible, 
otherwise  the  larger  ones  should  be 
cut  into  pieces  to  equal  the  smaller. 
Onions  may  be  cut  nearly  through, 
leaving  just  enough  uncut  to  hold  the 
pieces  together.  In  this  way  all  will  be 
cooked  at  the  same  time. 


COUGHS 

Bronchitis,  Hoarseness, 

Sore  Throat 
Effectively  Relieve^, 

John  I.  Brown  &  Son,  Boston 


TWO  hundred  bushels 
of  Potatoes  remove 
eighty  pounds  of  "actual"  Pot- 
ash from  the  soil.  One  thou- 
sand pounds  of  a  fertilizer  con- 
taining 8%  "actual"  Potash 
will  supply  just  the  amount 
needed.  If  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency of  Potash,  there  will  be 
a  falling-off  in  the  crop. 

We  have  some  valuable 
books  telling  about  composi- 
tion, use  and  value  of  fertilizers 
for  various  crops.  They  are 
sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

MEIER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Pacific  Steel 
Handy  Wagon. 

WHEELS  28  and  31  inches  high . 

TIKES  4  and  5  in.  wide,  %  in.  thick. 

AXLES  13£  inch,  solid  steel. 

BOL8TER8  AND  AXLE  STOCKS. . .White  oak. 
CAPACITY  Guaranteed  5000  lbs. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16-13  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Made  by  The  Shunk  Plow  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 

Makes  the  Lawn  Beautiful. 


HARTMAN  STEEL  ROD  LAWN  FENCE 

adds  to  the  attractiveness  and  value  of  the  home. 
Strong  and  durable;  keeps  out  everything  but  the  sun- 
shine. Unequaled  for  School  Lawns,  Church  Enclosuies,  arka, 
Cemeteries,  Private  Lots,  etc.    Catalogue  free. 

HARTMAN  M'F'Q  CO..  BOX  66     EI.LWOOD  CITY,  PA. 

Or  Koom  96,  809  Broadway,  Now  York  City. 
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USE  LOOMIS' 
LATE  IMPROVED 

CLIPPER 


DRILLER 

The  result  of  30  years*  expe- 
rience in  Well  Drilling. 
LOOMIS  &  NYMAN, 
Tiffin,  Ohio. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.    :    A.  VAN  DER  HAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  (or  Circular, 

\A/H"V     THE     BEST  ? 

BECAUSE  they  are  made  on  correct  principles, 
therefore  give  the  best  results.  The  Menzel  Hard- 
ware Co.  of  Santa  Clara.  Cal.,  state  that  "  they  havo 
put  up  a  large  number  of  pumps  of  all  kinds  this 
season,  but  yours  give  us  and  our  customers  iha 
best  satisfaction." 

I.  L.  BURTON  MACHINE  WORKS.  116-117  First  St.. 
San  FranclBco,  Cal.,  will  give  full  particulars  and 
furnish  estimates  of  pumps  run  with  gasoline  or 
steam  engines.  Horse  powers  or  windmills— com- 
plete plants.  Closing  out  stock  of  second-hand 
gasoline  engines,  1  to  20  H.  P. 


Meat  smoked  In  a  few  hoars  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Cheaper,  cleaDer, 
sweeter,  and  sorer  than  the  old  way.  Send  for 
circular.  K.  KKAUSEK  4  ItKO.,  Milton,  fm. 


I  HAVE  TO  OFFER  LOGANBERRIES. 

Rooted  tips  and  transplanted  1-vear-old  vines  by 
the  100  or  .000.  EXTRA  fine.  Also  Peaches,  dormant 
bud,  in  variety,  including  Mulr  and  Orange  Cling, 
by  the  100  or  1000.  Address  R.  P.  EACHUS,  Lake- 
port,  Lake  Co.,  Cal. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 


Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  14,  1900. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  tho  week  named,  price  being  por 
bushel: 

Feb.  May. 

Wednesday   65K<a66H  67«@68!4 

Thursday   — -@  

Friday   MH@mi 

Saturday    66?4@66X 

Monday  *  @  

Tuesday   67  ©66* 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Mar.  May. 

Wednesday   5s  10«d      5s  9^d 

Thursday   5s  10?|£d      5s  lO^d 

Friday   5s  5s  10'4d 

Saturday   5s  W%&      5s  10' jd 

Monday   5s  lOfcd      5s  10«d 

Tuesday   5s  \\%&      5s  lOfcd 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday   1  04  @1  02%       I  09   @/l  01% 

Friday   1  02%@l  02*      1  07X@  

Saturday   1  03H@1  0354      1  08%m  0*H 

Monday  *  @    @  

Tuesday   1  03*@1  02%      1  09tf@l  08* 

Wednesday   1  01%@l  02%      1  08H@1  0S% 

"Lincoln's  birthday. 

WHEAT. 

The  wheat  market  has  shown  improved 
condition  since  last  review,  both  here  and 
abroad.  There  was  a  better  export  de- 
mand and  a  quotable  advance  of  about 25c 
per  ton  on  immediate  deliveries.  While 
the  improvement  is  not  very  marked,  it  is 
decidedly  encouraging,  coming  at  a  time 
when  depression  is  generally  experienced 
and  anticipated,  owing  to  tho  near  ap- 
proach of  the  first  Monday  of  March,  when 
the  tax  gatherer  makes  his  annual  levy. 
The  visible  supply  in  the  United  States 
showed  a  decrease  of  about  half  a  million 
bushels.  The  quantity  sent  afloat  for  the 
week  was  reported  at  4,.'S2(>,000  bushels, 
being  nearly  a  million  bushels  loss  than 
preceding  week.  France  was  a  buyer  to  a 
moderate  extont  in  the  Chicago  market. 
Liverpool  futures  showed  a  gain  of  about 
2£c.  per  cental,  and  Chicago  options  moved 
upward  lj@ljc.  per  bushel.  On  the  local 
Call  Board  tho  improvement  for  the  week 
was  about  lc.  for  May  and  Uc.  for  Dec. 
wheat.  At  this  writing  (Wodnesday  noon  | 
the  speculative  market  showed  less 
strength  than  on  preceding  days,  but 
spot  wheat  remained  steady. 

WHEAT. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  tho  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1900,  delivery,  $1.04@1.01J. 

December,  1900,  delivery,  $1.09J@1.07J. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  May,  1900,  wheat  sold  at 
$1.01J@1.02|;  December,  1900,  $1.08J@ 
1.08}. 

California  Milling  II  00   ©1  05 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   98%w  1 

Oregon  Valley   95  fgil  0*!i 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   95   01  05 

Walla  Walla  Club   85  fpl  02'i 

Ott  qualities  wheat   82H(&  95 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  aro  as  follows: 

J89.--99.  1899-1900. 

Liv.  quotations             6s8d@6s9d  6s4i4d@6s5d 

Freight  rates                  25@87s  37@38^s 

Local  market  $1             15  985Kfml  01M 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Livorpooland 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

There  has  been  a  heavy  outward  move- 
ment the  current  week,  mainly  to  China 
and  Japan,  one  steamer  taking  18,013  bar- 
rels and  another  11,340  barrets  for  above 
destination.  This  flour  is  going  mainly  on 
contract  at  low  figures.  Trade  on  local 
account  continues  of  rather  light  volume 
and  market  remains  about  as  favorable  to 
buyers  as  previously  noted. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  82  40@2  60 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  65@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  0U(gi8  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35(fl<3  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60(83  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  40 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  <»@3  40 

BARLEY. 
Tho  market  on  local  account  has  been 
showing  a  little  more  activity  than  for 

soiiu>  v  ks  preceding,   and  there  was  a 

slightly  firmer  tone  in  consequence,  al- 
though no  appreciable  change  in  quotable 
rates.    With  the  tax  time  near  at  hand, 


it  is  not  likely  there  will  be  any  special 
strength  developed  during  the  coming 
fortnight.  Shippers  did  not  appear  to  bo 
doing  much,  and,  so  far  as  made  public, 
did  not  bid  above  previous  rates. 

Feed.  No.  1  to  choice   75  <8>  77H 

Feed,  fair  to  good   60  @  72H 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   87'/4@  97V4 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  00  (oil  07K 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  (a)  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week 
ranged  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

Seller.  1900.  new,   («-  . 

May,  1900,  delivery,  72|@71Jc. 

December,  1900,  delivery,  72A@  c. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
the  Call  Board,  May,  1900,  No.  1  feed  sold 
at  71J@71Jc. 

OATS. 

There  was  an  improved  demand  for 
White  and  Gray  oats,  and  more  firmness 
to  the  market  for  these  descriptions,  but 
in  the  matter  of  quotable  values  there 
were  no  appreciable  advances  to  record. 
Full  current  quotations  were  realized, 
however,  for  best  qualities,  while  for  a 
fortnight  or  more  preceding  they  were 
little  more  than  asking  figures.  On  the 
other  hand,  market  for  colored  oats  was 
dull  and  weak,  especially  for  Blacks,  with 
considerable  selling  pressure  exerted  on 
same. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  25  <§>  — 

White,  good  to  choice   1  15  ©1  22!4 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  07Vi@l  12V4 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  10  ©1  20 

Milling   1  15  (6)1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  20  (ml  3'J 

Black  Russian   90  @1  02% 

Red   95  @1  20 

CORN. 

Market  for  this  cereal  has  been  quiet 
most  of  the  week,  and  no  changes  of  con- 
sequence havo  been  developed,  either  in 
general  tone  or  in  values  quotable.  Large 
corn  is  in  fair  supply,  but  is  mostly  the 
imported  article  and  is  hold  principally  by 
local  millers  and  jobbers.  Small  Yellow  is 
in  too  limited  stock  to  admit  of  other  than 
very  light  jobbing  operations. 

Large  White,  good  to  choioe   1  02!4@1  05 

Large  Yellow   1  02K@1  05 

Small  Yellow   1  40  @1  45 

Eastern  Mixed   1  00  @1  02'/, 

RYE. 

There  is  not  much  doing  in  this  cereal, 
but  when  transfers  jare  effected  they  are 
at  generally  unchanged  figures,  market 
remaining  steady. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  02M@l  05 

BUCKWHEAT. 
An  exceedingly    quiet    market,  with 
offerings  and  demand  both  insignificant. 
There  is  no  change  to  note  in  quotations. 

Good  to  choice   2  00  &»  10 

Silverskin   —  @  — 

BEANS. 

While  the  market  has  shown  less  activ- 
ity than  for  several  weeks  past,  values  aro 
being  well  maintained.  The  more  quiet 
condition  prevailing  is  not  so  much  due  to 
decreased  inquiry  as  to  to  very  limited 
offerings  of  desirable  qualities  and  to  tho 
decidedly  stiff  views  of  holders.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  choice  beans 
in  stock  are  held  above  current  rates  and 
are  practically  off  the  market. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  10  (S;3  35 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  10   (33  25 

Lady  Washington   2  90  @3  10 

Butter,  small   3  75  (a)4  00 

Butter,  large     @  

Pinks   2  65  <§>2  85 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  25   @8  50 

Reds   3  75  (ijA  00 

Red  Kidneys   4  00  ©4  25 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   5  00   @5  15 

Black-eye  Beans   4  50   <&4  75 

Horse  Beans      

Garbanzos,  large   2  50  @2  75 

Garbanzos,  small   2  00  (&2  25 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Quotable  rates  remain   as  previously 
noted,  with  market  inactive,  owing  to  ab- 
sence of  offerings. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  00  ©2  15 

Niles  Peas   2  00  @2  15 

WOOL. 

Market  remains  quiet  but  has  a  firm 
tone.  Outside  of  stocks  in  the  hands  of 
scourers,  there  is  practically  nothing  offer- 
ing at  present.  There  is  not  likely  to  be 
any  noteworthy  business  until  Spring  wool 
puts  in  an  appearance.  Shipments  from 
tho  State  in  1899  are  reported  at  33,000,000 
lbs.  grease  wool,  5,000,000  lbs.  scoured  and 
1,100,000  lbs.  pulled.  About  10,000,000  lbs. 
of  above  was  of  stock  carried  over  from 
previous  years. 

SPRING. 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  13  (816 

Oragon  Eastern,  fair  to  good  11  ©13 

Oregon  Valley  17  @20 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  16  @  1 7 ; i 

Middle  Counties,  defective   9  @12 

Northern,  free  11  @14 

Northern,  defective   9  @11 

Southern  Mountain   9  @11 

San  Joaquin  Plains  

San  Joaquin  Lamb  


HOPS. 

Previously  reported  conditions  prevail 
in  the  hop  market,  and  there  is  little  or 
no  prospect  of  there  being  any  radical 
changes  developed  in  tho  situation  during 
the  balance  of  the  season.  Sales  are  pos- 
sible only  at  former  low  range  of  values, 
and  for  inferior  qualities  it  is  difficult  to 
secure  custom  at  any  figure.  While  there 
are  some  hops  still  remaining  in  Washing- 
ton and  liberal  quantities  reported  in  Ore- 
gon, there  are  not  many  left  in  first  hands 
in  this  State. 

Good  to  choice,  1H09  crop   6  @9 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
The  hay  market  remains  devoid  of 
strength  or  of  encouraging  feature  for  tho 
selling  interest.  For  other  than  a  little 
select  Wheat  hay,  which  sells  in  a  moder- 
ate way  at  $9.00(a9.50  per  ton,  the  mar- 
ket is  wholly  lacking  in  firmness.  Com- 
mon to  medium  grades  are  being  urged  to 
sale  in  much  larger  quantities  than  is 
warranted  by  the  demand  or  the  necessi- 
ties of  consumers.  Straw  is  in  ample 
supply  and  market  lacks  strength. 

Wheat   6  50®  9  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  50@  8  50 

Oat   6  00®  7  50 

Barley   5  00®  7  00 

Alfalfa   6  0  (a  7  50 

Stock   4  50®  6  50 

Compressed   6  50(m  9  50 

Straw,  $  bale   30®  45 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Bran  continued  to  be  offered  at  compar- 
atively low  figures,  with  demand  not  very 
brisk.  Prices  for  Middlings  and  Shorts 
were  without  marked  change.  Rolled 
Barley  and  Millod  Corn  were  in  tho  main 
steadily  held. 

Bran,  $  ton   12  50®  13  00 

Middlings    15  00®17  50 

Shorts,  Oregon    12  50@15  00 

Barley,  Rolled    16  50®  17  00 

Cornmeal  ■  ■  •  ■    23  00®23  50 

Cracked  Corn   24  00@  24  50 

SEEDS. 

There  is  little  doing  in  this  lino  at  pres- 
ent, and  nothing  to  indicate  that  there 
will  bo  any  material  change  for  some 
weeks  to  come.  Quotations  remain  as 
previously  noted,  but  for  most  kinds  are 
necessarily  nominal.  Alfalfa  Seed  is  in 
light  stock,  and  is  selling  slowly  at  cur- 
rent stiff  rates,  jobbers  not  caring  to  carry 
more  than  enough  for  immediate  orders. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  25®3  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   4  £0®4  75 

Flax   2  00@2  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3V4®  4 

Rape   2  @  3 

Hemp   4  ®  4'4 

Timothy   4   @  4V4 

Alfalfa,  Utah   7  @9 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Business  in  this  department  is  light  and 
is  likely  to  so  continue  for  several  months, 
so  far  as  most  lines  are  concerned,  Wool 
Sacks  being  about  the  only  exception. 
Tho  latter  will  soon  come  into  request  for 
the  spring  clip.  In  quotable  rates  there 
are  no  changes  to  record. 
Calcutta  Grain  Hags,  buyer  June-July .. .  6!<®— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6!4@— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  6'/4®— 
State  Prison  Bags,  *  100    5  65@— 


Wool  Sacks,  4  fts   —  ®32V4 

Wool  Sacks,  3Yt  Jba   —  @28H 

Fleece  Twine   7M®— 

Gunnies   — ^lgt^ 

Bean  Bags   4jg®  bii 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton  >-,,„.  7j< 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

Hide  market  is  dull  and  weak  for  Wet 
Salted.  Dry  Hides  are  on  the  decline; 
with  the  exception  of  Calf,  but  all  dry 
stock  is  in  good  demand  at  rates  quoted. 
Pelts  sell  readily  at  prevailing  figures. 
Tallow  is  in  fairly  active  demand  at  un- 
changed rates. 

HONEY. 

Beyond  tho  filling  of  small  orders  by 
jobbers,  there  is  practically  not  hing  doing 
in  honey.  Offerings  are  light,  and  are 
mainly  Comb.  Quotations  are  unchanged, 
but  at  present  represent  little  more  than 
jobbing  rates. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7H®  8 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   7   ®  7% 

Extracted,  Amber   5   @  5V4 

White  Comb,  1ft  frames  U</,®12% 

Amber  Comb   8  ®10 

BEESWAX. 
A  shipment  was  made  the  past  week  of 
3200  lbs.  by  steamer  to  Germany.  Stocks 
aro  small  and  prices  steady. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  if1  ft  26  (327 

Dark  24  ®25 


R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam, 

For  COUGHS  and  COLDS. 
J.  R.  GATES  &  CO.,  Druggists, 

417  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

*ft  General  Commission  Merchants,  ^ 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

as- Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

Interest. 

WE  MAKE  TO  ORDER 
Bujrey  Tops,  Cushions, 
Carriage  Tops,  l..t/y  Barka, 
Canopy  Tops,    Storm  Aprons, 
Wagon  Tops,    Dust  Hoods, 
Dashes,  Fenders. 
Old  Tops,  Dashes  and  Fenders 
re-covered  if  sent  to  us.   We  sell 
Trimming  Material  of  all  kinds, 
also  Top  Dressing.  Chamois  Skins.  Sponges,  etc. 
Write  for  Prices  and  How  to  Measure.  California 
Top  Co..  222  Mies. on  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  low- 
branched 

WASHINGTON  NAVEL 
ORANGE  TREES, 

Also  100,000  seedling  orange  trees 
in  nursery  rows,  for  sale. 

SATSUMA    OR    00NSHIU  ORANGE 
TREES,  50c  to  T5c  EACH. 

General  Price  for  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees 
from  10c  to  60c. 

ALOHA  NURSERIES,     Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  Gal. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERIES. 

We  still  have  in  stock  BARTLETT,  WINTER  NEL1S  and  other  Pears. 
riUIR,  ELBERTA,  GLOBE,  CRAWFORDS,  FOSTER,  SALWAY,  SUS- 
QUEHANNA, LEMON  CLINQ  and  other  Peaches. 
We  also  have  PLUHS,  APPLES  and  SOFT  SHELLED  WALNUTS. 
Carry  a  full  line  of  Ornamental  and  Citrus  Stock 

RICHMAN  &  MILLS,  Props,  FULLERT0N,  CAL. 


BAY   CITY    IRON  WORKS, 

F\    I.    /VlATTHEUyS,  Proprietor, 

General  Machine  Work, 
Shafting,  Hangers,  Pulleys, 

ETC,  ETC 

Stationary  and  Portable 
Engines. 

STRAW  BURNING  BOILERS 
AND  ENGINES  a  Specialty. 

Old  Engines  Repaired  and  Mounted  on  New 
Boilers. 

Extras  for  Rice's,  M.  F.  &  K.,  and  Heald  En- 
gines always  on  band,  and  other  Extras 
furnished  to  order  on  short  notice. 
Straw  Burning  Boilers  at  lowest  prices;  also 
Irrigation  Pumps,  etc. 

521  THIRD  ST.,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Market  for  Beef  has  developed  no 
special  changes  since  last  review.  Sup- 
plies and  demand  about  balance  at  the 
rates  prevailing.  Veal  continues  in  lim- 
ited receipt  and  commands  tolerably  firm 
figures.  Mutton  is  not  in  excessive 
stock  and  market  shows  steadiness.  Lamb 
is  commanding  good  prices,  under  light 
offerings.  Hogs  brought  slightly  higher 
figures  than  last  quoted,  with  market  firm 
for  small  and  medium  sizes. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  $  B>          614®  7 

Beef,  second  quality   6^4® — 

Beef,  third  quality   5%®  6 

Mutton— ewes,  7@7'/4c;  wethers   VA®  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   5J£@  b% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   b%@  b% 

Hogs,  large,  hard  ,   hlA®— 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   — ®— 

Hogs,  feeders   5  @  5Vs 

Hogs,  country  dressed   f>%®  6 

Veal,  small,  ^  ft   7  ®  9<A 

Veal,  large,  *ft   7  @8 

Lamb,  spring,  ¥  ft  11  (g\2lA 

POULTRY. 
For  choice  young  Chickens,  more  par- 
ticularly Fryers  and  Large  Broilers,  the 
market  was  a  little  firmer  than  preceding 
week,  offerings  of  above  kinds  being  light. 
Old  Chickens  which  were  extra  large  and 
fat  sold  at  $6  per  dozen,  but  there  were 
too  few  of  this  sort  to  admit  of  the  figures 
being  used  as  a  regular  quotation.  Tur- 
key market  was  without  quotable  im- 
provement. The  limited  demand  which 
exists  at  present  for  this  fowl  is  mostly  for 
Hens.  Ducks  and  Geese  sold  at  generally 
unchanged  rates,  but  were  in  light  receipt 
and  mostly  from  the  East. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  ¥  ft   12  ®  14 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  #  ft    11  ®  12<A 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,     ft   9  @  11 

Hens,  California,  $  dozen   4  00  @5  00 

Roosters,  old   4  00  @4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  50  @5  00 

Fryers   4  50  @5  00 

Broilers,  large   4  50  @5  00 

Broilers,  small   3  00  @4  00 

Ducks,  i»  dozen   4  00  @5  00 

Geese,  *  pair     1  75  @2  00 

Goslings,  f,  pair   1  75  @2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  $  dozen   1  25  @1  50 

Pigeons,  young    2  60  @3  00 

BUTTER. 
The  market  for  fresh  product  continued 
favorable  to  buyers,  unless  in  the  case  of  a 
few  fancy  Northern  creameries,  which  are 
very  near  the  end  of  their  season  and  are 
having  temporarily  more  buyers  than 
butter.  When  custom  had  to  be  sought, 
prices  had  to  be  shaded.  Packed  stock  is 
light,  is  mostly  creamery  tub  and  is  rather 
steadily  held. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  ft   25  ®— 

Creamery,  firsts   24  @ — 

Creamery,  seconds   23  @ — 

Dairy,  select   22H@23!4 

Dairy,  seconds   19  @21 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @ — 

Mixed  store   14  @16 

Creamery  in  tubs   18  @21 

Pickled  Roll   —  @— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select   19  @22 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   16  @18 

CHEESE. 
Arrivals  are  not  particularly  heavy,  but 
are  ahead  of  the  demand,  and  with  stocks 
accumulating  the  market  is  weak.  No 
great  declines,  however,  are  anticipated  in 
values  in  the  near  future,  as  moderate  re- 
ductions from  current  rates  would  be  apt 
to  attract  shipping  orders  of  considerable 
magnitude. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   10  @ — 

California,  good  to  choice   9  @  9% 

California,  fair  to  good   8H@  9 

California  Cheddar   —  @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   9  @11 

EGGS. 

Although  there  were  no  radical  declines 
in  quotable  rates  from  the  figures  of  pre- 
vious week,  the  market  lacked  firmness, 
buyers  operating  at  a  lower  range  of 
prices  than  were  current  at  date  of 
last  review.  Demand  showed  improve- 
ment, but  supply  was  more  than  ample. 
Eastern  cold  storage  firsts  were  laid  down 
here  at  10c,  and  seconds  were  offered 
at  9c. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  16  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  15  ®i5<A 

California,  good  to  choice  store   14  @15 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading          —  @ — 

Eastern,  cold  storage   10  @11 

VEGETABLES. 
Spring  vegetables  were  in  increased  re- 
ceipt, mostly  from  Los  Angeles  district, 
but  there  was  no  surfeit  of  choice  to  se- 
lect. Quotable  values  for  desirable  quali- 
ties did  not  show  any  radical  decline. 
Onion  market  continued  in  favor  of  sell- 
ers. The  last  Australian  steamer  brought 
195  crates  of  Onions,  which  were  intended 
for  Honolulu,  but  the  steamer  was  not 
allowed  to  land  there.  Most  of  these  Aus- 
tralian Onions  will  be  reshipped  from  here 
to  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Asparagus,  ft  ft   20  @  30 

Beans,  String,  *  ft   10  @  12^ 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ¥  100   50  ®  — 

Cauliflower,  ¥  dozen   50  ®  — 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  #  doz   2  00  @2  50 

Egg  Plant,  v  ft   10  ®  12* 

Garlic,  *  lb   5  @  — 


Onions,  Yellow,  Cal.,  good  to  choice.  1  75  @2  25 

Onions,  Oregon,  $  cental   2  00  @2  40 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,  %>  ft   3  @  5 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  $  ft   4  @  5 

Peppers,  Bell,     ft   —  @  — 

Rhubuarb,  V  lb   —  ®  — 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  $  ton   —  @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  f,  box    75  @1  00 

Tomatoes,  Los  Aneeles,  f(  bo*   1  00  @1  50 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  f)  box   —  ®  — 

POTATOES. 

The  market  ruled  steady  most  of  the 
week  under  review  for  Burbank  Seed- 
lings, these  receiving  the  bulk  of  attention 
for  table  use.  Offerings  were  of  fair  mag- 
nitude and  ample  for  the  demand,  but 
were  lighter  than  early  in  the  month.  In- 
quiry for  seed  potatoes  was  sufficient  to 
cause  prices  to  rule  firm  for  Peerless,  Gar- 
net Chile  and  Rose.  Sweets  were  in  a 
little  better  supply  than  previous  week. 

Burbanks,  River,  $  cental   65  @1  05 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  $  cental...     —  ®  — 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   70  @1  10 

Burbanks,  Oregon   80  @1  15 

River  Reds   —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  $  cental   —  ®  — 

Early  Rose   90  @1  00 

Garnet  Chile   90  @1  05 

Peerless   1  20  @1  25 

New  Potatoes,  f(tb   2  @  3 

Sweet,  River,  $  cental   —  @  — 

Sweet  Merced   1  85  @2  00 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Apples  were  in  lighter  stock  than  at 
any  previous  date  this  season,  and  market 
for  best  qualities  was  firmer,  especially  for 
choice  to  select  of  Red  varieties,  desirable 
for  displaying  as  table  fruit.  Some  very 
fine  Apples  sold  in  a  small  way  above  quo- 
tations. Values  for  common  qualities 
were  without  quotable  improvement,  al- 
though stocks  of  this  sort  showed  mate- 
rial reduction.  Strawberries  were  in  fair 
receipt  for  this  early  date,  but  the  quality 
was  mostly  quite  ordinary,  and  it  was  the 
exception  where  what  could  be  termed 
firm  figures  were  realized.  Sales  were 
mainly  within  range  of  $7@10  per  chest 
for  the  large  berry. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   150   @1  75 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  ^  50-ib  box. .  75  @1  25 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-ft  box..     25  @  50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
To  repeat  last  week's  remarks  concern- 
ing the  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  would  chronicle  the  situation  at  this 
writing  about  as  well  as  a  date  of  previous 
review.  While  the  market  is  not  wholly 
stagnant,  it  is  far  from  being  active,  and 
jobbers  are  regretting  the  fact  that  they 
have  the  time  and  the  goods  for  the  filling 
of  many  more  orders  than  they  are  being 
favored  with.  Great  expectations  have 
been  and  are  still  entertained  of  likely  de- 
velopments of  the  spring  trade,  but  the 
spring  season  is  rapidly  approaching,  and 
the  prospective  improvement  in  the  de- 
mand fails  to  be  realized  in  the  slightest 
degree.  Of  course  there  is  possibility  for 
great  changes  in  a  few  weeks  or  even  a 
few  days,  but  it  would  be  much  more  com- 
forting to  have  the  desired  change  a  re- 
ality instead  of  a  possibility.  Some  as- 
sorted lots  are  moving  outward  and  occa- 
sional straight  carloads  of  Prunes  and 
Peaches  are  being  forwarded  East.  Quo- 
table rates  continue  as  previously  noted, 
but  market  cannot  be  termed  firm,  the 
sustaining  of  values  being  more  due  to  the 
staying  qualities  and  financial  strength  of 
holders  than  to  any  positive  strength  in 
the  situation  from  a  supply  and  demand 
standpoint. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  $  ft   WA@12 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   12&@!3 

Apricots,  Moorpark   13  @15 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   — 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   6  @7 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   h%®  iYt 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   6  @  7 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   TA@  8 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12i4@15 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  @10 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   6<A®  8 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts        6*A@  1XA 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   6<A®  7% 

Plums,  White  and  Red.   7  @8 


Prunes,  in  sacks  40— 50s   4   @  4 Vi 

50-60S   3H@  3% 

60— 70s   3H@  3% 

70 -80s   3H@— 

80-90S   3  @— 

90— 100s   2K@— 

110— 130s   2  @— 

Prunes  in  boxes,   lAc  higher  for  25-ft 
boxes,  Mc  higher  for  50-ft  bozes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   23£@— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern. . .  2\4@  2A 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @5 

Apples,  quartered   4  @  5 

Figs,  Black   — ®  3 

Figs,  White   3  ®  3H 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5  ®  6 

RAISINS. 
Quotable  values  as  fixed  by  the  Growers' 
Association  are  unchanged.  There  are  no 
large  supplies  in  either  first  or  jobbers' 
hands.  Demand  is  exceedingly  slow  at 
present,  however,  and  appears  to  be  prin- 
cipally for  seeded  goods. 

RAISINS. 

F.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

London  Layers,  6-crown,  "$  box   —  @— 

do        do       5-crown,  $  box   —   @ — 

do       do      4-crown,     box   —  @— 

do       do      3-crown,  f*  box   160  @— 

do        do       2-crown,  $  box   150  @— 

Valencia  Layers,  *  20-ft  box   80  @1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   6H@— 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   5  @ — 

Pacifies.— 2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  5Mc;  3-crown, 

6c;  4-crown,  6Hc;  seedless,  43£c. 
Orientals.— 2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  4J£c;  3-crown, 

5*c ;  4-crown,  6c. 
(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- lb. 

boxes.) 

Thompson  Seedless. — Bleached  fancy,  $  ft.,  10c; 
choice,  9c;  standard,  8c;  prime,  6c.  Unbleached, 
6c. 

Sultanas.— Bleached  fancy,  $  lb.,  sytc;  choice, 
VAc;  standard,  614c;  prime,  5c.   Unbleached,  5c. 

Loose  Valencias.— Fancy,  Tft  lb.,  5%c;  choice,  4%c; 
standard,  3%c 

Valencia  Clusters.— Fancy,  ?>lb.,7c;  choice,  6c; 
standard,  5c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Oranges  of  choice  to  select  quality, 
Navels  of  high  grade,  met  with  a  moder- 
ately firm  market,  slightly  better  than 
preceding  week,  but  for  the  more  com- 
mon descriptions  of  Navels,  and  also  for 
ordinary  Seedlings,  the  market  was  with- 
out noteworthy  improvement,  either  as 
regards  general  tone  or  prices  obtainable. 
The  cheaper  grades  of  oranges  were  in 
very  liberal  supply.  Lemon  market  con- 
tinued to  be  well  stocked,  and  although 
previous  asking  rates  were  unchanged, 
the  demand  was  not  active,  nor  was  the 
market  firm  at  the  figures  quoted.  Mar- 
ket for  Limes  remained  against  buyers, 
under  light  supplies. 

Oranges— Navels,  $  box   1  25@2  50 

California  Seedlings    60@1  00 

California  Mandarin,  f,  small  box   35®  50 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box   — @  — 

Lemons— California,  select,  ^  box   2  25@2  50 

California,  good  to  choice   1  75@2  00 

California  common  to  fair   1  00@1  50 

Limes  -  Mexican,  $  box   5  00@5  50 

California,  small  box   50@1  25 

NUTS. 

Almonds,  more  particularly  shelled,  are 
in  too  large  supply,  as  compared  with  the 
demand,  for  a  healthy  market  at  this 
date.  Walnuts  are  dragging  badly,  with 
most  of  the  present  offerings  more  or  less 
defective.  Peanuts  are  in  light  supply 
and  values  rule  steady. 

California  Almonas,  shelled  !5  @17 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  ft  10  @11 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  @  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell  10  @11 

Walnuts,  White,  California,  standard  9  @10 

Chestnuts,  California  Italian   9  @10 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4*@  5!4 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  6V4 

Pine  Nuts   5  ®  6 

WINE. 

The  market  for  new  wine  shows  steadi- 
ness, with  movement  light,  neither  buyers 
nor  sellers  being  inclined  to  crowd  busi- 
ness. Dry  wines  of  the  vintage  of  1899  are 
quotable  at  15@18c  per  gallon,  delivered 
in  San  Francisco.  Sales  are  reported  up 
to  19c  per  gallon  for  new  wine  of  superior 
quality,  the  realization  of  this  figure  being 
mostly  on  small  lots.  The  Panama 
steamer  sailing  on  the  9th  inst.  carried 
19,028  gallons  and   103  cases,  including 


11,828  gallons  for  Europe.  Shipments  o 
fair  volume  are  being  made  Eastward  by 
rail. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  a  sacks  152,627 

Wheat,  centals. ..  .303.176 
Barley,  centals  ...  18,604 

Oats,  centals   4,605 

Corn,  centals   1,265 

Rye,  centals   655 

Beans,  sacks   2,715 

Potatoes,  sacks   19,420 

Onions,  sacks   1,379 

Hay,  tons   2,526 

Wool,  bales   51 

Hops,  bales   19 


Since 

Same  time 

July  1,  '99. 

last  year. 

3,692,388 

3,183,136 

3,208,071 

2,165,343 

4,202,058 

1,077,835 

598,373 

537,070 

93,104 

123,705 

88,730 

20.505 

315,212 

308,660 
821,035 

850,274 

127,928 

131,849 

109,377 

95,059 

35,687 

31,528 

8,850 

11,152 

EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour.  <4  sacks   27,084 

Wheat,  centals ....  143,785 

Barley,  centals   74,793 

Oats,  centals   607 

Corn,  centals   80 

Beans,  sacks   311 

Hay,  bales    819 

Wool,  pounds   12,890 

Hops,  pounds   373 

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  packages  2,358 


Since 
July  l,  '99. 


,346,199 
,724,942 
,350,1-38 
28,714 
11,927 
19,498 
76,051 
,857,977 
885,105 
3,253 
54,325 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  Feb.  14. -California  dried  fruits: 
Steady,  with  fair  inquiry.  Evaporated  apples, 
common,  5*@6c;  prime  wire  tray,  6>i@6M|c;  choice, 
7@7Hc;  fancy,  8@8Hc. 

Prunes,  3!4@6c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  13@15c:  Moorpark,  15@18c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7!4@9c;  peeled,  18@22c. 


SUPPLIES. 


Another  Carload  Just  Arriving. 

No  Advance  as  YET  in  Our  Prices. 

100 No.  1  E,lH-Story,8-Frame  Hlvesat  mi. 15; 
50  at  $1.16;  25  at  SI. 18;  10  for  $12; 
5  for  $6.25. 

Send  list  stating  all  you  need  and  get  our  offer; 
then  you  will  order. 

G.  G.  WICKBON  &  CO.,  34  &  36  Main  St.,  S.  F. 


LOGAN  BERRIES. 

ONE-YEAR-OLD  VINES  AND  ROOTED  TIPS. 

Address : 

K.  P.  EACHU8,  LAKHI'OKT.  CALIFORNIA . 


Strongest,  Best  and  Neatest 

HANDY  WAGON 

MADE. 

All  Steel  Except  Tongue  and 
Coupling  Pole. 


TRUCK. 


Will  Couple  Out  to  Any 

Length. 
Front  Axle  with  Hounds. 
Any  Size  Wheels,  Any 

Width. 
Sizes,  Regular  28  and  34- 

lnch,  4-Inch  Tire. 


W.  J.  ANDREWS,  Room  37,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Gen'l  Agt.  for  Coast  States. 

Manufacturea  HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Havana,  111. 
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NEW  20TH  CENTURY 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Jan.  1st  marked  the 
introduction  of  the  Im- 
proved 20th  Century 
"Baby"  or  "Dairy"  sizes  of 

0e  Laval  Cream  Sepa- 
rators and  these  newest 
"Alpha"  disc  machines 
are  simply  unapproach- 
able by  anything  else  in 
t  he  shape  of  a  cream  sepa- 
rator. Overwhelming  as 
has  been  the  conceded  bu- 
perioiity  of  the  De  Laval 
machines  heretofore  their 
standard  is  now  raised  still 
higher  and  they  are  more 
than  ever  placed  in  a  class 
I  hy  themselves  as  regards  all 
possible  competition. 
Send  for  new  catalogue. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


74  CORT LAN DT  STREET, 
NEW  YORK 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

REPORTED  BY   DEWEY,    STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER   PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JAN.   30,  1900. 

642,202. —  Amalgamator  —  J.  L.  Brad- 
bury, S.  F. 

642,080. —  Animal  Exterminator  —  F. 
Burman,  Fortuna,  Cal. 

642,132.— Traction  Wheel— I.  S.  Kim- 
brell,  Somis,  Cal. 

642,236. — Clasp — Fannie  C.  Larimer,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

642,243.— Beer  Faucet  Cooler— Moran 
&  Hoey,  S.  F. 

642,474. —  Overshoe — C.  Moser,  Fruit- 
vale,  Cal. 

642,255.— Traveling  Carle  Grip— E.  I. 

Parsons,  S.  F. 
642,566.— Set  Square  and  Bevel— A. 

C.  Smith,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
642,502.— Sawing  Machine— Spencer  & 

Neal,  Sisson,  Cal. 
642,177.— Fruit  Drier  — E.  Thompson, 

Pasadena,  Cal. 
32,172.— Design  — A.  C.  Ambruster,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
32,178.  —Design  —  W.  W.  FleweUing, 

Selma,  Cal. 
32,177. —Design  — M.    Schichtl,  North 

Yakima,  Wash. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scien- 
tific Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Beer  Faucet  Cooler. — J.  Moran  and 
R.  P.  Hoey  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.  No. 
642,243.  Dated  Jan.  30,  1900.  The  object 
of  this  invention  is  to  provide  a  means  for 
cooling  beer  and  liko  liquids  while  they 
are  being  drawn  from  the  cask  or  con- 
taining vessel.  It  consists  of  a  segmental, 
double-walled  refrigerating  casing  having 
holes  made  through  it  at  points  botwoen 
the  upper  and  lowor  walls,  and  in  line 
with  the  hole  into  which  the  faucet  has  to 
be  driven,  so  that  the  faucet  passes 
through  the  enclosed  space  of  the  cham- 
ber, and  in  direct  contact  on  all  sides  with 
the  refrigerating  material.  Swinging 
plates  fit  over  the  holes  and  are  adapted 
to  enclose  the  faucet  after  it  has  been  in- 
serted, and  means  are  provided  for  secur- 
ing it  against  the  head  of  the  cask. 

Traveling  Cable  Grip.— E.  I.  Par- 
sons, San  Francisco,  Cal.  No.  642,255. 
Dated  Jan.  30,  1900.  This  invention  con- 
sists of  a  grip  which  is  especially  applica- 
ble for  aerial  traveling  ropeways,  in  which 
the  load  is  suspended  from  trolleys  travel- 
ing upon  a  stationary  cable,  and  moved 
by  means  of  a  grip  connected  with  the 
trolley  frame  and  adapted  to  be  closed 
upon  a  traveling  cable.  The  device  con- 
sists of  a  slidable  hanger  guided  by  the 
framework  of  the  supporting  trolleys,  a- 
fixed  gripping  jaw  carried  by  the  hanger, 
a  movable  jaw  carrying  the  screw- 
threaded  nut,  a  screw  journaled  and  turn- 
able  through  the  nut,  and  a  rocker  arm 
connected  with  the  screw  shaft,  connec- 
tions being  made  between  the  rocker  arm 
and  the  sliding  body  and  a  traction  cable 
which  is  adapted  to  be  locked  botween 
these  jaws.  In  conjunction  with  this  are 
fixed  rails  at  points  whore  the  rollers  may 
be  received,  so  as  to  transfer  the  weight 
of  the  load  from  the  main  supporting 
cable  at  points  where  the  apparatus  is  to  I 
stop  for  any  purpose. 


The  McCormick 
is 

'  The  Best  In  the  World. ' 


Industrial  Notes. 

— Nearly  2000  men  are  at  work  on  the 
coast  railroad  line  at  Gaviota  and  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal. 

— A  German  publication  states  that  the 
Philippine  islands  are  among  the  few 
places  where  gutta  percha  trees  will 
flourish,  and  suggests  the  cultivation  of 
the  trees  as  an  opportunity  for  American 
enterprise. 

— The  Dawson  City  Water  Works,  over 
the  hydrant  of  each  customer,  who  pays 
$1  per  week  for  the  service,  erects  a  wooden 
house  measuring  ii  feel  in  all  three  dimen- 
sions, each  of  which  contains  a  stove  in 
which  the  company  keeps  a  constant  fire. 

— The  Division  of  Forestry  will  continue 
the  investigation  of  Pacific  coast  timber 
begun  last  summer,  and  several  parties 
will  start  in  June  for  the  redwood  belt  of 
California  and  the  fir  forests  of  Washing- 
ton. The  object  is  to  compare  the  repro- 
duction with  the  present  depletion  and  to 
investigate  the  possibility  of  reforesting 
logged-off  lands.  There  will  be  from  fif- 
toon  to  twenty-five  men  in  oach  State. 

— Much  attention  is  being  given  at 
present  to  timber  lands.  Lumber  com- 
panies are  paying  good  prices  for  stump- 
age  and  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  look- 
ing for  good  timber  within  reasonable 
haulage  distances.  Timber  claims  are  be- 
ing hunted  up  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
particularly,  and  many  mineral  pros- 
pectors have  utilized  their  time  during 
the  snowy  months  of  the  winter  in  a  search 
for  good  timber. 

— American  commerce  with  the  islands 
and  countries  of  the  Pacific  shows  a 
greater  gain  in  the  year  1899  than  that 
with  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Our 
total  exports  increased  $20,000,000,  and 
our  exports  to  Asia  and  Oceania  alone 
increased  over  $19,000,000.  Our  total  im- 
ports increased  $164,000,000,  and  $48,- 
000,000  of  this  increase  was  from  Asia  and 
Oceania.  Exports  to  Asia  and  Oceania 
increased  27%,  while  imports  from  that 
part  of  the  world  increased  40%.  Of  this 
increase  of  $20,000,000  in  exports  to  Asia 
and  Oceania,  over  $6,000,000  went  to  Brit- 
ish Australasia,  $4,000,000  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  $4,000,000  to  China,  and  the  re- 
mainder distributed  to  the  various  coun- 
tries and  islands  of  that  part  of  the  West- 
ern Pacific,  while  of  the  imports  from 
Asia  and  Oceania  $12,000,000  were  from 
tho  Dutch  East  Indies,  $11,000,000  from 
Japan,  $9,000,000  from  the  British  East 
Indies,  $7,000,000  from  China,  and  $6,- 
000,000  from  Hawaii. 

— The  Oakland,  Cal.,  Enquiror  notes 
the  considerable  income  or  earning  capac- 
ity of  a  Pullman  car.  Every  road  in  the 
United  States  pays  3  cents  per  mile  for 
the  privilege  of  hauling  a  Pullman  car, 
and  contracts  to  return  it  in  as  good  a 
shape  as  it  was  received  and  to  pay  for  all 
damages.  The  journey  on  the  Owl  train 
from  the  Oakland  mole  to  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  is  428  miles.  On  this  there  are  gen- 
erally two  Pullman  sleepers.  The  money 
paid,  therefore,  for  tho  use  of  tho  two  cars 
for  one  trip  to  Los  Angeles  is  $25.68.  If 
tho  cars  are  full,  as  is  generally  tho  case, 
the  receipts  from  berths,  sections  and 
staterooms  amounts  to  $185  per  car  or  $.'170 
for  the  two  cars,  making  a  total  revenue 
of  $395.tis  per  day.  <  hit  of  this  must  come 
tho  wages  of  the  porter  and  conductor, 
tho  cost  of  towels,  sheets,  soap,  etc.,  the 
whole  amounting  to  but  a  small  sum,  con- 
sidering the  revenue.  Then  there  is  the 
wear  and  tear  and  general  depreciation, 
the  daily  refitting  and  repairing.  Set 
these  charges  down  at  10%,  and  give  tho 
car  but  five  trips  per  week  to  Los  Angeles, 
then  the  earning  would  be  $46,294.56  per 
year. 


FOR  14  CENTS 

Wo  wish  to  gain  thin  year  200,000  • 
nowcufltinu'Tn,  nnd  hence  oner  f~ 
I  i'kg.  City  Uunlen  Beet,      loc  l 
kg  Eorl'Kt  Kmernlrit'urumberiftc  i 
La Cro.isc  Mitrket  Lettuce,  16c 


16c 
10c 
luc 
ldc 

lie 

till 


Btrawberrjf  Melon, 
1 1  Day  lu.lish, 
K.irly  Rlpo  t  labbftge, 
Karly  Dinner  Onion, 
Brilliant  Flower  Seeds, 
Worth  91. OO,  for  14  ccnt«. 

Abovolo  Pkgs.  worth  Sl.tio, 
nrnil  you  tree,  together  with  our 
great  Catah.g,  telling  all  about 
SAIZER  S  MILLION  DOLLAR  POTATO 
up. ,n  receipt  -.t'tliis  notice  &  1-ic. 
stamp*.  We  invitoyourtrrtde,  and 
.Lnowwhen  yon  once  try  Sill  ler's 
tMeetlH  y»u  will  never  do  without.  I 
'♦'ion  Prizenon  Sul/.er's  IHVO-  rar-  ii 
t  earliest  Tomato  Giant  on  earth.  F:-  ©  am 
s  a.  .vo  zi.lt  t.uiM»..  LaCBOWt,  wis.  3 


Monarch  Grubber  and  Stump  Poller. 
HOOKE  R    «fc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  Street  San  Francisco. 


I  ▼AWAYATATATATAVATATj 


*<  lYiTATATAfATAfifATATiTATiFlTATATlTATAV. 

I  rA*AUfAVA.AWATAT«UWAVAWATAVATAWAVArA?ArAl. 

t  •TAnf.TmV.TiTiVAOTATAWiTAVATATAWAr.rATAriTAl 

I,  'ATATATAW 


mWAWAWAWATATAfATAra 


Is  the 
Best 

Too  Good 
For  You? 


If  It  Costs  No  More  than  What  is  Not  the  Best? 

There  is  but  one  answer  possible,  and  if  you  will  take 
the  trouble  to  look  it  up  you  will  find  that 

The  Ellwood  Woven  Wire  Fences 

made  of  highest  quality  Bessemer  spring  steel  wires, 
heavily  galvanized,  well  woven,  are  the  most  durable, 
efficient, economical  Fences, will  last  a  lifetime  and  save 
you  money.  Get  facts  from  our  agent  in  your  town,  or 
failing  to  find  our  agent  write  to  the  manufacturers. 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Co., 

CHICACO.  NEW  YORK.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Save  All  Profits 


but  the  makers,  when  you  buy  a  carriage, 
i  bu^ey  or  harness.  Our  method  of  selling 
'direct  enables  you  to  save  all  agents  com- 
missions, besides  giving  you  the  advanttieo 
of  dealing  with  manufacturers  and  u  wider 
No  so3«— Rnegy.       range  of  choice  than  any  dealer  could  offer. 
.  ..  KS*  "^8  If  vou  want  a  thoroughly  well  built,  modern  Ftyle  vehicle 

with  leather  quarter  top.   high-grade  harness,  robe,  blanket,  or  other  horse  accesso 
rles,  write  for  our  fully  illustrated  catalogue.  We  guarantee  everything  we  make, 
and  will  refund  your  money  should  you  be  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase.  — « 
THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  4  HARNESS  CO..  Columbus,  Ohio. 


THE  POPULAR  MARKET-GARDENER'S  TOOLS. 


MATTIIKWS 


New  Universal 

Model  Curd  en  I'rill 
Mna-le  Wheel  plants 
straight  rows  at  uniform 
and  perfeetly  regulated 
depth.  Fine  regulation 
of  exact  quantity  of  seed 
droDr  ' 


NEW  UNIVERSAL 


Double  Whe. 
II IH,  Cultivate 
Rake,  and  Plo 


single Wheel  Hoe, 
Cultltutur,  "' 
Kuke. 


II  gh  Ai 

Hoe  b,  double  and  ninglc 
Adjustable,  to  ..uy  depth, 
i  !..'['  uttachmeota. 


I'OITI.AR  PRICES  TO  EARLY  PURCHASERS. 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY,  BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 


At 


.New  Cnlver*al 

Combination  Drill 

The  only  implement 
made  vrmch  can  be 
used  as  feeder 
and  cultivate 
1  or  2  wheels  i 
desired.  <^uick 
ly  changed. 

All  kinds  of  labor  saving  attachments. 

All  our  Implements  are  imaranteed  made  of 
bent  material,  finely  finished  and  have  tough 
Oak  bent  handles  and  are  recognized  stand- 
ards of  America.  Send  for  book  describing  this 
means  of  BMOHi  in  hand  seed  planting  and 
cultivation  FJCL£. 


ACME 


Agents 
Wanted 


DUANE 


PULVERIZING  HARROW 

I   CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 

Meets  the  most  exacting  requirements  of 
all  soils  for  all  crops  under  all  conditions. 
Crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns  and 
levels.  Made  of  Cast  Steeland  Wrought 
Iron — lasts  always.    Light  draft;  cheapest*. 

Riding  Harrow  made.  Best  Pulverizer  od  earth.  Sizes  3  to  13;  J  ft. 
CL7IIT  All  TDIAI   to  be  returned  nt  my  expense  if  not  entirely  satis- 
dCNI  UN  I II I A  L  factory.  I  deliver  free  oa  board  at  New  York, 
2olu.rn.bus,  Louisville,  San  Praneigeo,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  &c 
o  und  booklet,  "An  Ideal  Harrow. **  mailed  Free,  Address, 
NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  Mllllngton,  N.  J.,  or  Chicago,  >. I. 
MENTION  THIS  PAPER 


BAKER'S  TRACELESS  HARNESS 


LIGHT,  STRONG,  FLEXIBLE. 


Can  be  put  on  or  taken  off  in  stall  or  field 


NO  TRACES.   NO  WH1FFLETREES. 

Draft  absolutely  direct,  just  as  in 
common  harness.  Sits  easy  ;  can't 
chafe  or  gall.  Perfect  for  all  low  down 
farm  or  field  work.  Invaluable  in  the 
Orchard,  Vineyard  or  Hopyard. 

Horses  have  perfect  independence  of 
.    movement.    Used  by  the  best  practical 
;3  «y=farmers  and  orchardists  in  the  country. 
"J Try  it;  if  not  satisfied  return  at  our 
expense,  and  money  will  be  refunded. 

PHce,  $14.50  t-h  with  the  order. 
••  •        We  prepay  freight  to  nearest  railway  station. 
In  ordering  give  size  of  collars  used. 
B.  F.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  V. 


only 

$11.00 


OUR  ADVANCE  AGENT  C||  fin 

Double  Board  Hardened  Steel  Plow,  hard  as  glass  all  over.  *tp||nUw 
best  plow  on  earth  at  any  price. 

e  have  other  16  inch  plows  for  18.50.     Guaranteed  to 
scour  or  money  refunded.    Send  for  bit?  free  Catalogue 
Ol  Sulkvi,  <Jimg«.  Dine  Harrow!.  fVaitoaa, 
iltugglea.    Ilarnru,    1  <>«»<»   other  tblna-a. 
_  Steel"^,  Write  now  and  tret  ready  for  Spring  work. 
Cestor-Cotilter  HAPGOOD  PLOW  CO., 

Plow        Box  534.  ALTON.  ILL. 

extrt.  Tha  only  Plow  lactory  in  the  U.S.  Mllinf  direct  io  tho  fanaar. 


HAWKEYE  GRUB  AND  STUMP  MACHINE 


Works  on  either  Standlne  Timber  or  Stumps.    Pulla  an  Ordinary  Orub  In  1  Minutes 

MakesaCleanSweep  _^6&  „ 

of  Two  Acres  at  a  Sitting.  A        /^T^Sy?!  ^  "Sr^-  ^ 

A  man,  !>••)  and  a  horse  inn*         ia^lliJMr  ~  -H M  . 

operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  c--l— -i^'  V, Z.  u  1  •SjevT 
or  rod*  to  handle.  You  can-  r 
not  longer  afford  to  pay  tax- 
es 00  unproductive  timber    /  -  1  ™  _  Ijy  iIiIb  \\_ 
land.  Illustrated  catalogue  V 

Free,  trivinK  prices,  terms  J^F^  —  ~^^l*wV^BBmi'.  'J 
HII.SE  MFG.  CO.,  &«58  nth  .St.,  Utonmomth,  111 


4  31II.SK 
anravv 


formation  regarding  our  a 
X.  L.  GRUBBER.  \ 
IRON  GIANT  GRUB  4  k 
STUMP  MACHINE.  > 
2-HORSE HAWKEYE I 
and  other  appliances  for  fc 
clearing  timber  land.  ■ 
SHETLAND  POHt Catalogue,  k 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


Burbank's  SUGAR  Prune, 

GRAFTING  WOOD  $1  PER  FOOT. 

Burbank's  CLIMAX  Plum, 

GRAFTING  WOOD  25c  PER  FOOT. 

LEONARD  COATES,  NAPA,  CAE. 

BLUE  GUM  TREES, 
RED  GUM  TREES, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

FOR    SALE   IN    LOTS    TO  SUIT. 
Write  for  Prices  delivered  on  wharf  in  San  Fran- 
cisco 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTOR,  Nurseryman,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

RIVER  BANK  NURSERY. 

IMPERIAL  PRUNES-First-Class. 

Also,  Limited  Number  of  BURBANK'S 

SUGAR  PRUNE, 

Fine  One-Year-Old  Trees. 
L.  P.  SANDERSON.  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees: 

ORANGES,  OLIVES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

SEEDS: 

Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Agent  for  California  Nursery  Co. 
THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Citrus  Fruit  Trees. 

The  largest  stock  in  the  State  of  Citrus  Fruit 
Trees.   Trees  from  25c  up. 

Tropical  Fruit  Plants  of  every  sort.  Catalogue 
Free. 

FAIS  OAKS  SEED  &  PLANT  CO., 

Pomelo,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

KAFIR  SEED  CORN. 

RED  ADD  WHITE,  DIRECT  FROM  KANSAS. 

A  Valuable  Plant  for  Stock. 

Cultivated  for  Forage  and  for  Grain. 

For  sale  by  H.  DUTARD,  125-129  Davis  St.,  S.  F. 

ROSSNEY  PEAR. 

Ripens  two  weeks  after  Bartlett;  a  large,  very 
handsome  pear  of  first  quality;  a  strong  grower, 
and  productive. 

ADMIRAL  DEWEY  PEACH. 

A  new  YELLOW  FREESTONE,  ripens  with  Alex- 
ander; very  beautiful,  and  productive.  Dormant 
buds  in  strong  stocks. 

SULTAN,  BARTLETT  AND  APPLE  PLUMS, 

New  varieties  of  plums  of  Luther  Burbank's 
creation. 

PLANTZ  SEEDLING  PLUM,  a  valuable  new 
variety. 

GIANT  AND  IMPERIAL  PRUNES. 

A  Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock,  Small  Fruit 
Plants,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

Lincoln  Nurseries,     Newcastle,  Cal. 


ESTABLISHED  1878. 


NO  IRRIGATION. 


Napa  Valley  Miseries. 

FULL  STOCK. 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 
150    Ne-w/  V/arieties. 
Write  for  Price  List. 

JOHN  AMES,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 

(Successor  to  Leonard  Coates.) 


Cor.  1st  and  Coombs  Sts. 


Napa,  Cal. 


Pacific  Nursery, 

Cor.  Baker  and  Lombard  Streets, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Two  fine  ARATJCARI A  IMBRICATA,  9  ft.  high. 

ACACIAS,  EUCALYPTUS,  PINE,  CYPRESS 
and  SPRUCE  TREES. 

PEACH,  ALMOND  and  CHERRY  TREES. 

A  Full  Line  of  EVERGREEN  and  SHADE 
TREES,  FLOWERING  and  ORNAMENTAL 
SHRCBBERY. 

Send  for  Catalogue.      F.  LUDEMANN. 


APPLE  TREES. 

A.l  varieties  unci  sizes.    Also  a  full  line  of  Cherries, 
Pears,  Plums,  Prunes,  Peaches,    Apricots,  Orna- 
mental Trees,  Shrubs,    DnCCUCV  DEAR 
Etc.      Originators  of  nUOOIIE  I  rfcHlli 

Better  than  the  Bartlett  and  ripens  two  weeks  after 
that  variety.  All  Bossney  Pears  go  out  under  our 
seal.  Write  us  for  prices  on  your  list  of  wants.  No 
Insects  or  diseases  whatever. 

Extuhll.hed  I860.  PIONEER  NURSERIES  CO., 
r.  o.  Box  l  -too.       Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


(California  Nursery  C°- 

NILES,  CAL. 

JOHN    ROCK,  manager. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

ORANGES,  OLIVES,  GRAPES  AND  RESISTANT  VINES, 
PALMS,  ROSES  AND  FLOWERING  SHRUBS 
IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


PEND    FOR    OUR  CATALOGUE. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ j 

♦ 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 


FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA- 

Offer  a  Complete  Line  of 


♦  Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives,  Citrus  Trees, 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Grape  Vines*  | 

A  Well  Selected  Assortment  of  ♦ 

PALMS,  ROSES,  AND   GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  t 


WE  OFFER  MANY  HEW  AHD  VALUABLE  NOVELTIES.  ♦ 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST   AND  DESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE.  ♦ 

PROPRIETOR.  ♦ 


♦  GEO.    C  ROEDING, 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


FRESNO  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CAL. 

<  <  I  offer  for  this  season  a  full  line  of  .< 

Deciduous,  Citrus,  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Trees. 


SEND   FOR  CATALOGUE  AND   PRICE  LIST. 


Address  F.  H.  WILSON,  Box  42,  Fresno,  Cal. 


California  S>  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON, 

Professor  Agricultural  Practice  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Vegetables  in 
Garden  and  Field;"  President  California  State  Floral  Society;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  San  Francisco. 


Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrated,  \2  Full-Page  Plates. 

The  third  edition  of  this  great  work  and  indispensable  companion  of  progressive  fruit  growers  is 
now  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  book  has  been  practically  rewritten  by  the  author,  and  contains  the  latest  and  best  methods 
of  practice  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 


Price  $2,50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 


ADDRESS 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FERTILIZER** 

The  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  on  the  Market. 

Write  Us  for  Prices  and  Illustrated  Pamphlet.      WB  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

FRESNO  Fertilizer  Works,  Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Prop.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


[Yew  *-J*>-r^yj; 

How  much 
do  you  grow?  >\l 

What's  your  garden  going  to  yield  tbisV^ 
^year?  All  depends  on  the  seed.  Sow  rights 
t  and  the  chances  are  you'll  reap  right.  Sow  , 

Gregory's 
Seeds 

and  you'll  get  the  greatest  yield  your] 
ground  will  give.  All  seeds  guaranteed,  f 
\Year  Book  for  1900  contains  broad  guagej 
]  offer  to  all  who  grow  vegeta- 
ns bles  or  flowers  for  pleasure^  ' 
™»      orprolit.  Write  for  it. 


^J.  H.Gregory  &  Son.. 


alifornia 
/♦Vegetables 


t*  IN  .  .  . 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  B.  J.  WICKSON. 


Published  by 


'Pacific  Rural  Press "  of  San 
Francisco. 


A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  Svo.,  folly  illustrated. 

PRICE  »2.  Orders  received  at  this  office. 


Peach  Trees, 

PHILLIP'S  CLING  and  ORANGE  CLING. 

Apple  Trees, 

Baldwin,  Ben  Davis,  Gravenstein,  Yellow 
Bellflower,  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  Etc. 

Prune  Trees, 

French,  Imperial,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Etc. 

Apricot  Trees, 

Blenheim,  Royal,  Hemskirk,  Etc. 

Cherry  Trees, 

BLACK  TARTARIAN  and  Royal  Ann,  1  and 
2  years. 


Grape  Vines,  Raspberry,  Currant,  Blackberry, 
Gooseberry,  Strawberry  Plants. 

LOGAN  BERRY,  RASPBERRY 
and  BLACKBERRY. 

CATALOGUE   FREE    ON  APPLICATION. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 
419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


n 


[FREE ! 

Our  Handsome 

ILLUSTRATED  SEED  CATALOGUE. 

All  seeds  for  Garden  and  Farm  planting 
described  and  priced  Sent  Free.  Yearly 
we  mail  thousands  of  packages  of  seeds  to 
the  most  distant  States. 

TEOSINTE, 

The  greatest  Forage  producer  in  the  world. 
1  oz.,  15c. ;  1  lb.,  $1.10  by  mail  postpaid. 

AUGUSTA  RATTLESNAKE 

WATERMELON  SEED, 

Grows  to  large  size;  a  delicious  eating 
melon;  a  fine  shipper.  Price:  Pkt.,  10c; 
oz.,  15c. :  4  oz.,  40c. ;  Yt  B>-,  75c. ;  $1.35  per  lh., 
postpaid. 

Write  for  prices  on  OTHER  MELONS, 
Imp.  Cotton  and  Corn,  Tobacco  Seed,  Chufas, 
Grasses  and  Clovers,  and  all  Vegetable 
Seed. 

Correspondence  Invited. 

Address 

ALEXANDER  SEED  CO., 


...STOCK  OF... 

APPLE  TREES. 

CLING  PEACH  ( 
TREES. 


PHILLIF'S\ 
CLING  ) 


ASSORTMENT  pjyjj^    ^  pj-yjj^ 

On  Peach,  Plum  and  Almond  Roots. 
SEND    FOR  PRICES. 

J.  T.  BOGUE,  MARYSVILLE,  CAL. 

 :  Established  1876.  :  

Sajita  ♦  Ro?a  *  Nlirseriej. 

W.  H.  SCHIEFFER  &  CO. 

(Successors  to  R.  W.  BELL.) 

The  Leading  Nurserymen  . . . 
...  of  Northern  California. 

Early  Bearing  Apples,  Best  New  Japan  Prams 
and  Sogar  Prunes.    Send  for  Price  List. 
808  TUPPER  STREET, 
SANTA  ROSA,  SONOMA  CO  ,  CALIFORNIA. 


Always  cheaper 
In  the  end  than  any  seeds 
that  only  cost  half  as  much. 
Tested,  true  to  name,  fresh  and 
reliable.  Always  the  best.  Ask 
.for  Ferry's  —  take   no  others. 
Write  for  1900  Seed  Annual. 
D.  H.  FERBY  A  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


TREE  WASH.  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \KJ.    JACKSON    <Sz  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  133  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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A  SPAVIN 

Klnebone,  Splint  or  Curb  will  reduce  the  wil- 
ing price  or  any  horse  60  per  cent.  You  might  Just 
as  well  get  full  value  for  your  horse.  Cure  him  with 


Bony  and  unnatural  enlargements,  also  all  forms 
of  Lameness  yield  readily  to  this  remedy.  It  is  cer- 
tain and  sure  In  its  effects  and  cures  without  a 
blemish  a?  it  does  not  blister. 

Opdyke,  DL,  Pec.  17.  18V7 
Dear  Sirs: — Enclosed  find  stamp  for  your  Treatise  on  the 
Hone.  I  can  truly  recommend  your  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure, 
for  I  have  uwd  it  for  several  years  on  Spavins,  Splints  an.) 
tameneis.  It  has  always  eiven  good  satisfaction,  I  am  never 
without  a  bottle  oo  band.   Use  my  name  if  desired. 

JAS.  C.  MOORE. 
It  works  thousands  of  cures  annually.  Endorse- 
ments like  the  above  are  a  guarantee  of  merit. 
Prlre,  fl;  nix  for  $&.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use 
it  has  no  equal.  Auk  TOUT  druggist  for  KENDALL'S 
SPAVIN  (THE,  also  "A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  the 
book  free,  or  address 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

From  the  Worthy  Master. 

To  the  Editor:— Something  to  read 
at  our  Grange  meetings,  printed  in  the 
Grange  column  of  the  Press,  is  called 
for. 

"What  is  the  Crying  Need  of  the  Or- 
der?" has  been  suggested  as  a  topic 
for  discussion.  I  answer,  Co-operation. 
Mrs.  F.  D.  Saunders,  Lecturer  Michi- 
gan State  Grange,  says : 

Too  many  Patrons  apply  the  meaning  of 
eo-oporation  as  only  taking  advantage  of 
the  trade  contracts  by  sharing  in  the  pe- 
cuniary benefits  of  the  Order,  but  the 
broader  meaning  of  the  word  co-operation 
is  to  co-operate  in  all  the  features  of  the 
Grange  work,  hence  the  lecture  work. 
We  hear  much  in  those  days  of  the  men 
behind  the  guns  who  discharge  their  du- 
ties with  a  promptness  and  intelligence 
that  win  the  commendation  of  thoir  lead- 
ers. In  this  ^reat  Order  the  rank  and  file 
are  the  men  behind  the  guns,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  lecture  hour  depends  upon  the 
willingness  to  act  when  the  invitation  is 
given  them.  As  the  lecturer  has  not  the 
power  of  the  general  to  command,  ho  can 
only  ask  their  earnest  co-operation.  But, 
of  the  great  army  of  farmers,  how  few 
there  are  who  are  really  doing  their  very- 
best  for  the  good  of  the  Order  ?  Perhaps 
the  inspiration  to  do  one's  best  is  not  so 
great  as  if  ono  was  defending  the  flag;  but 
to  improve  and  elevate  the  condition  of 
the  American  farmer  is  a  task  worthy  tho 
labor  of  any  one  —  an  ambition  noble 
enough  to  inspire  tho  host  that  is  in  us,  a 
platform  broad  and  comprehensive  enough 
for  all  parties  to  stand  upon,  and  a  creed 
upon  which  all  good  people  everywhere 
might  well  unite. 

We  all  like  to  see  the  Order  prosper, 
but  far  too  many  of  us  think  we  have  no 
personal  work  to  do  to  make  it  prosper. 
We  attend  the  meetings  when  it  suits,  our 
convenience  to  do  so,  not  when  the  lec- 
turer has  assigned  us  work  on  tho  pro- 
gramme. When  wo  do  attend  we  are  in- 
clined to  regard  ourselves  as  guests  and 
look  for  entertainment  from  others  rather 
than  do  all  in  our  power  to  make  that 
meeting  the  best  in  the  history  of  the 
Grange. 

It  is  expected  of  the  lecturer  to  prepare 
tho  programme,  but  not  to  carry  it  out. 
Would  that  all  members  of  the  Order 
would  realize  that  they  are  under  obliga- 
tion to  aid  the  lecturer  in  his  work  ;  that 
to  ask  to  bo  excused  when  work  is  given 
them  is  placing  a  barrier  across  their  own 
pathway  ;  that  every  effort  made  to  help 
in  the  lecture  work  will  be  helping  them- 
selves to  a  little  higher  plane  of  thought, 
for  it  is  by  repeated  efforts  that  wo  grow- 
in  mental  stature.  Every  member  can  and 
should  give  his  best  thought  upon  a  sub- 
ject under  discussion  when  called  upon  by 
the  lecturer.  Thoughts  shut  up  will  mold 
for  want  of  air ;  let  those  brothers  and 
sisters  who  have  never  tried  to  talk  in 
Grange  just  air  thoir  thoughts. 

It  is  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  is 
the  proper  time  for  new  resolutions.  Then 
let  every  Patron  resolve  upon  throe 
things :  First,  attend  every  meeting  of 
their  Grange  for  this  year  ;  second,  be  on 
time,  not  a  half  hour  late ;  third,  aid  in 
the  work  of  the  lecture  hour. 

Read  the  Grange  Bulletin.  The  sec- 
retary of  each  Grange  can  send  for  it 
for  the  Grange  and  a  copy  can  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  lecturer  for  his  use.  Let 


each  officer  study  the  installation  ser- 
vice and  learn  his  duty  and  then  do  it. 
Indifference  is  the  great  foe  to  healthy 
|  growth  ;  it  is  the  opposite  of  that  spirit 
of  helpfulness  which  should  animate 
each  member  of  our  Order. 

G.  W.  Wortiien. 


Tulare  Orange. 

To  the  Editor  : — In  addition  to  pro- 
ceedings reported  in  last  week's  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  Sisters  Berry  and  Flem- 
ing read  papers — both  very  good — on 
"What  Will  Improve  Woman's  Social 
Condition  at  Home  and  on  the  Farm  ?  " 

Bro.  Thos.  Jacob  of  the  California 
Canned  Fruit  Association  made  a  report 
which  was  listened  to  with  interest,  and 
resolutions  were  adopted  approving  and 
recommending  the  organization.  Bro. 
Jacobs  distributed  copies  of  the  articles 
of  organization  and  of  the  contracts  to 
be  signed  ;  both  met  with  approval. 

The  Worthy  Master  reported  attend- 
ing Farmers'  Institutes  at  Dinuha  and 
Porterville,  both  well  attended  and  both 
desirous  of  having  classes  formed  for  a 
course  of  home  reading  in  agriculture. 
At  Porterville  resolutions  were  passed 
approving  the  wide-tire  law  and  pro- 
testing against  its  repeal. 

A  letter  from  Frof.  D.  S.  Fowler, 
Conductor  of  Farmers'  Institutes,  to  the 
Worthy  Master  was  read,  saying  he  can 
conduct  an  Institute  in  Tulare  on  March 
30th  and  31st.  The  Worthy  Master  was 
requested  to  notify  Pro.  Fowler  that 
Tulare  Grange  will  co-operate  with  him 
in  holding  an  Institute  on  those  days. 
A  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to 
make  further  arrangements. 

Bro.  Forrer  reported  that  in  Novem- 
ber there  were  nine  days  all  cloudy,  only 
one  fair  day  in  December,  the  rest 
cloudy  or  rainy,  and  twenty-two  days 
cloudy  all  day  and  nine  days  partly 
cloudy  and  fair  in  January. 

Two  Brothers  and  one  Sister  were  re- 
quested to  prepare  and  read  at  our 
next  meeting  papers  on  "How  Shall  We 
Advertise  Our  Grange  and  Its  Benefits 
to  Farmers  ?  " 

Senator  Geo.  C.  Perkins,  having  sent 
the  Grange  a  supply  of  assorted  garden 
seeds,  all  who  desired  to  do  so  took 
home  what  they  needed  for  their  own 
use. 

Sister  Berry  read  a  clipping  defining 
the  farm  and  the  ranch. 

There  was  no  lull  or  dull  time  at  the 
meeting,  one  interesting  subject  fol- 
lowed another  from  opening  to  closing. 

J.  T. 


State  or  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  1  „ 
Lucas  County,  j 

Frank  J.  Cbeyney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  Arm  of  F.  J.  Cheynby  &  Co., 
doing  business  In  the  City  of  Toledo.  County  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed   in  my 
presence,  this  8th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 
I  — £r  )  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

t         I  Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  and 
acts  directly  op  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHEYNEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


The  Iron  Age  Catalogue,  issued  by  the 
Bateman  Manufacturing  Co.,  Greenloch, 
Now  Jersey,  gives  good  illustrated  descrip- 
tion of  farming  tools  and  of  a  tine  line  of 
wheel  hoos  and  seed  drills,  cheap,  durable 
and  efficient.  They  will  send  the  descrip- 
tive catalogue  to  any  ono  asking  for  it.  A 
postal  card  will  bring  it. 


Eureka  Hurness  Oil  is  the  best 
preservative  of  new  leather 
and  the  best  renovator  of  old 
leather.  It  oils,  softens,  black- 
ens and  protects.  Use 

Eureka 
Harness  Oil 

on  your  beat  harness,  your  old  har- 
ness, and  your  carriage  top,  and  they 
will  not  only  look  better  but  wear 
lonner.  Sold  everywhere  in  cans— all 
Blzea  from  half  pints  to  Ave  gallons. 
Made  by  STANDARD  OIL  DO. 


PKIMATE   AND  PHENOMENAL. 

The  Two  Great  Hybrid  Berries  Crossed  (by  Mr. 
Burbank)  from  Black  and  Raspberry.  25c  each;  12 
doz.  Also  Wine  and  Logan  Berry  plants  at  one- half 
the  above  nrice.  F..  J.  TALIAFERRO,  Fair  Oaks, 
Sacramento  Co..  Cal. 


5  ft.  extension. 


2-Horse 

PLOW 

CUTS 

22"  wide, 
4"to8"deep. 

4-Horse, 

36"  wide, 
same  depth. 

100  Per  Cent 
Better  Work 
at  One-Half 
the  Cost. 

CALIFORNIA  CUTAWAY  ROTARY  REVERSIBLE  ORCHARD  PLOW.   

DON'T  worry.  The  California  will  take  care  of  the  WEED  j  all  right— hill  'em,  BIG 
AND  LITTLE— cut  'em  to  pieces  and  mix  'em  with  the  soil.  Land  prepared  with  the 
California  will  NOT  BAKE,  CRACK  AND  DKY  OUT.  No  lumps,  no  clods,  land  always 
level. 

Use  up-to-date  orchard  tools  and  you  will  make  HONEY  growing  fruit.  Write  for 
catalogue,  testimonials  and  price, 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

222  MISSION  STREET,  -  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  Stockton  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4  and  &  ft.  cut,  with  16  or  30-inch  solid  or  sectional  discs.  Has  perfect  working  scrapers.  Exten- 
sion arms  furnished  when  wanted. 

Note  our  reversing  and  adjusting  lever. 

State  agents  for  Morgan  Spading  Harrows  and  JONES  CELEBRATED  CHAIN  MOWER. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY,    -    STOCKTON,  CAL. 


IF  YOU  COMPARE  THE  PRICES  AND  CAPACITIES  OF 
THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATORS 

with  those  of  other  makes  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  I  .  S. ,  In  addi- 
tion to  OIVINO  MORE  FOR  THE  MONEY,  SKIM  CLEANER, 
RUN  EASIER.  LAST  LONGER,  you  must  acknowledge  that 
the  U.  S.  are  the  BEST  and  MOST  PROFITABLE  SEPARA- 
TORS TO  BUY.   

1900  or  "  New  Century  "  Prices  and  Capacities. 
Ho.  9.  Low  Frame.    Capacity  ISO  to  I7S  lbs.,  $50.00 


High 


Ho.  5. 
Ho.  3Hj. 


225  to  250 
275  to  300 
350  to  400 
4S0  to  500 
650  to  700 


$65.00 
$85.00 
$100.00 
$125.00 
$165.00 


We  furnish  a  complete  line  of  Dairy  and  Creamery 
J  Apparatus.   Catalogues  free  for  the  asking. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Thomas'  - 
Phosphate 
Powder.  - 


FERTILIZER 

 OF  THE  


THE 


And  Cheapest  Available  Phosphate  of 
the  Times. 

ANNUAL  CONSUMPTION  EXCEEDS 
1,000,000  TONS. 

FOR  PRICES,  ANALYSIS,  ETC.,  APPLY  TO 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    cVr  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  Cal 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


Nitrate  of 
as  a 
Fertilizer. 


Soda 


EXHAUSTED  LAND. 

The  first  element  to  become  exhausted  In  land  Is  nitrogen. 
The  application  of  100  lbs.  of 

NITRATE    OF  SODA 

r.er  acre  will  supply  this  and  produce  astonishing  results.  It 
is  the  cheapest  and  most  available  source  of  nitrogen. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BALFOUR,    GU  I"  H  R  I  E    <fc  CO., 
316  California  Street,     ...  Francisco,  ChI. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


Pacific  Saw  Manufacturing  Company 

Manufacture  the 

"HATCH"  Pruning  Saw. 

The  Best  In  Usel 

Emery  Wheels.  OrlndstoneB,  Files,  Saws. 
Machine  Knives,  Etc.  Sheet  Steel.    Tel.  Main  60555.   17-19  Fremont  Street,  San  Franclaco,  Cal. 
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Gunning  for  Hail. 

Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard  gives  Science  a 
note  on  the  prevention  of  hail  which 
promises  great  things  in  regions  where 
hailstorms  abound.  But  little  notice 
has  been  taken  in  the  United  States  of 
the  remarkable  progress  made  in 
northern  Italy  in  the  establishment  of 
stations  for  the  protection  against  in- 
jury from  hailstorms,  by  means  of  the 
Wetterschiessen — one  of  the  old  "su- 
perstitions "  which  has  come  to  honor 
again  in  our  enlightened  age.  Shooting 
and  ringing  of  church  bells  has  for  ages 
been  popularly  supposed  to  be  effica- 
cious against  the  effects  of  thunder- 
storms, especially  of  lightning.  But 
the  belief  found  no  scientific  support, 
and  statistics  seemed  to  prove  that  the 
rains  supposed  to  follow  the  heavy  can- 
nonading of  great  battles  are,  like  the 
weather  changes  following  those  of  the 
moon,  quite  as  much  the  exception  as 
the  rule.  Now,  however,  the  matter 
has  taken  the  practical  shape,  in  the 
form  of  stations  located  at  intervals  of 
not  more  than  a  kilometer  apart  in  re- 
gions subject  to  hailstorms,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  small  cannon  placed  ver- 
tically and  surmounted  by  a  6-foot,  nar- 
row conical  trumpet,  which  transmits 
the  vortex  and  concussion  of  a  'i -ounce 
charge  of  black  powder  to  the  threat- 
ening cloud,  preventing  the  formation 
of  hail,  and  apparently  also  diminishing 
the  electrical  discharges.  The  idea 
originated  with  Burgomeister  Moritz 
Stigel,  of  Styria,  where  after  three 
years'  experience  complete  exemption 
from  hail  injury  seems  to  have  been 
secured,  so  that  the  inhabitants  have 
abandoned  hail  insurance,  finding  the 
new  method  cheaper. 

In  the  last  semi-annual  volume  of 
Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Georgi- 
fili,  Florence,  the  subject  is  once  more 
extensively  discussed.  A  new  style  of 
breech-loading  rapid-fire  gun  has  been 
substituted  for  the  original  Stigel  pat- 
tern, and  800  of  these  anti-hail  stations 
have  been  and  are  being  established  in 
the  region  of  Brescia,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  vineyards.  Small  bombs  with 
time  fuses  have  been  added  to  the 
equipment,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
vortex,  outlined  by  means  of  the  dust, 
reaches  the  height  of  two  kilometers, 
and  that  its  low,  whistling  noise  is 
heard  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  sec- 
onds after  the  discharge. 


-MILLION  D0LLARPOTA12 

Most  talked  of  potato  on  earth  !  <> 
Catalog  telle— so  al9o  about  Sai- 
ler's Earliest  Six  Weeks'  Potato. 
Largest  farm  and  vegetable  seed 
growers  in  U.8.  Potatoes,  |1.20and 
upabbl.  Send  this  notice  and  5c. 

•  tamp  for  Big  Catalog. 

U0HNA.SALZER3EED(HACR0SSEWIS 


SPRAY  PUMPS. 


Standard  Spray  Pump. 


Champion  Spray  l  ump. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  Spray  Pumps  of  all  kinds, 
also  Spray  Goods.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

U/OODIN    <Sc  LITTLE, 
312-314  Market  St.,  '    -     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    yvi  o  f  f  1  t  t   dfc   T  o  w  n  &  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  5S-S7-SO-6I  First  St.,  San  Pranclsco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


Farm  Wagon  Economy 

The  economy  of  this  proposition  is  not  all  found 
in  the  very  reasonable  price  of  the  wagon  itself, 
but  in  the  great  amount  of  labor  it  will  save,  and 
its  great  durability.  The  Electric  Wheel  Co. 
who  make  this  Electric  Handy  Wagon  and  the 
now  famous  Electric  Wheels,  have  solved  the 
problem  of  a  successful  and  durable  low  down 
wagon  at  a  reasonable  price. 


This  wagon  is  composed  of  the  best  material 
throughout— white  hickory  axles,  steel  wheels, 
steel  hounds,  etc.   Guaranteed  to  carry  4000  lbs. 

These  Electric  Steel  Wheels  are 
made  to  fit  any  wagon,  and 
make  practically  a  new  wagon 
out  of  the  old  one.  They  can  be 
had  in  any  height  desired  and 
any  width  of  tire  up  to  8  inches. 
With  an  extra  set  of  these  wheels 
a  farmer  can  interchange  them 
with  his  regular  wheels  and  have 
a  high  or  low  down  wagon  at 
will.  Write  for  catalogue  of  the 
full  "Electric  Line"  to  Electric 
Wheel  Co.,  Box  10,  Quincy,  111. 

,IUST  AS  NATURAL  :  ' 

■  and  a  pood  deal  more  reliable*  Doesn't 
■P  break  its  eggs  or  make  Its  chicks  lousy. 
Doesn'tstay  off  the  nestand  allow  the  eggs 
to  chill  but  hatches  every  egg  that  can  be 
hatched.  THE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

Is  absolutely  perfect  as  to  incubator  essentials — proper  applica- 
tion and  distribution  of  heat  and  moisture,  rej;u* 
latlon  nnd  ventilation.  For  54  to  324  e^a.  WE  PAY 
FREIGHT  ANYWHERE  in  theTJ.  3.  Handsome  catalog  free. 
Petoluma  I  ocubator  Co.»  iSox  li*    Pctaluma*  Oul» 

GOOD  LITTLE  INCUBATORS 

Many  people  want  asniall  Incubator  but  don't 
■  want  a  mere  toy,a  plaything  that  wil  1  only  spoil 
I  good  eggs.  To  meet  the  demand  for  a  really 
I  good  little  incubator  we  have  perfected  the  now 
Famous  Reliable  50  EGG  BANTLING 
}SP£CIAL.  It  lathe  equal 
"of  >any  hatcher  ever  made,  only 
smaller,  and  sells  for  only 
Send  10c  for  our  20th  Century  Catalogue 
■i  rid  Poultry  Book.   Best  ever  published. 

RELIABLE  INCB.  &  BROODER  CO.,  BOX  B9I  Quincy,  Mi 

SURE  HA  TCH INCUBA  TOR. 

True  to  its  name.  It  Is  made 
to  hatch  aod  doeshatch.  No 
excess  heating  Id  center  of 
eggchamber.  Entirely  auto- 
matic. Hundreds  In  use. 
Common  Sense  Brooders 
are  perfect.  Let  as  make  you 
prices  laid  down  at  your 
station.  Our  Catalogue  Is 
chock  full  of  practical  Poul- 
try Information.  It  is  F  REE.  Send  for  It  novj 
StlRE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Clay  Center, 


$5 


A  QUICK,  SHARP  CUT 

hurts  much  leas  than  a  bruise,  crushortear 

DEHORNING  keystone  "knife 

Is  the  safest.  Quick,  sharp  cut.  Cuts  from  four 
sides  at  once.  Cannot  crush  bralseor  tear. 
MoBt  humane  method  of  dehorning  known. 
Took  highest  award  World's  Fair,  Write 
for  free  circulars  before  buying. 

A.  C.  BROSIUS,  COCHRAN VILLE,  PENN. 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1 900,  two  colors,  160  pages, 
11U  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
Poultry  Houses,  etc.  How  to  raise  Chickens  suc- 
cessfully, their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Dia- 
grams with  full  descriptions  of  Poultry  houses. 
All  about  lncubntnrs,Rrnorif  rs  and  thoroughbred 
Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15  cents. 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  vjs,  FltEEPOKT,  ILL. 


♦    FANCY      F*OULTR  "V.  4 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  61)  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  Improve  your 
stock.  Man'f  s  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators,Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Beat  U 
the  Cheapest.  PACinc  Incubator 
Co..  1317CastroSt..  Oakland, Cal. 

THE  MALSTED  INCUBATOR  CO. 

1312  MYRTLE   ST.,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 
lOO-Egg,  S16;  180-Egg,  S34;  330-Egg,  S45. 
Brooders,  Thermometers,  Fluid,  etc. 
Send  for  Circular. 


310  First  Premiums 

Awarded  to  the  PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATOR.  Guaranteedto  operate 
in  any  climate.  Send  for  catalogue. 
PKA1K1B  8TATI.LNCUBAT0B  CO.  Homer  I'll y,P». 


DR.  LEA  VITT'S 

Dovble  Power 
DEHORNING 
CLIPPER.— V -blade 


3  51 


Leavltt  SWfy  Co,  Hammond, III.  U.S.  A 


SPR/AY  PUMPS. 

Nozzles  for  Tree  Spraying  and  Whitewashing. 
Disinfectants  for  Chicken  Houses,  Barns.  Stables, 
Dairies,  etc.  Wainwright's  Nozzles  and  Pumps  are 
the  Best  and  Cheapest.  Catalogues  sent.  Agents 
wanted.  Wm.Walnwrlght,  Mfr..  1409  Jackson  St.,  S.  P. 


MONEY  in  HONEY! 


THE  WEEKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  about  it. 
Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free. 
Q.W.YORK  &  CO 

118  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


kDEWEY,STR0NG&C0.^ 


{   ^PATENTS*  t 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr..  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds. 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  dt  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  NUes  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


Have  70  choice 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale 


POULTRY. 


Per  cheron  Stallion 

FOR  SALE. 

Registered  Stock.      Black  Color. 

Address   L.   V.  WILLIT8, 

Watsonville,  California. 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

308  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TRACY  POULTRY  YARDS.  Tracy,  Cal.  Wm.  M. 
Lsngdon,  Prop.  Specialties:  B.  P.  Bocks  and  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns.  Eggs  $1.50  per  13.  Fine  lot  or  Ply- 
mouth Rock  roosters  for  sale  reasonable.  Write 
for  prices.  Eill  Your  incubator— Eggs  from ^ine 
thoroughbred  stock  {5.00  per  100. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM.  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Buff  Cochins,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Bocks.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  Black  Mlnorcas. 

WOOD  &  CO.,  Danville,  Cal.  Vigorous,  thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn,  Brown  Leghorn.  Black  Mi- 
norca and  B.  Plymouth  Bock  cockerels  for  sale,  i 
singly  or  in  lots.   Price  $1.00  each. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  &  LEGHORNS.  Pure. 
Eggs  cheap.   A.  Warren  Bobinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Poul- 
try, Belgi-  n  Hares.   Imported  pedigreed  stock. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


BELQIAN  HARES. 


9TANDARD-BKKD  PEDIGREED  B  *L- 
GIAN*.  Fine  Does,  bred  or  unbred.  Youngsters 
from  best  strains,  all  ages.  Booklet  free.  Britain 
Babbitry,  Watsonville,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Angora  Goats  and 
Persian  Fat-tailed  Sheep.   Catalogue  free. 


THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.'S 

Specialty  is  a  Spray  Pump  that  will  do  the  Best 
Work,  the  Most  Work  at  the  greatest  Saving  of 
Labor,  That  Will  Not  Rust,  that  is  durable  in 
all  its  parts,  and  prices  as  low  as  Good  material 
and  workmanship  will  admit  of.  Send  for  cata- 
logue with  prices,  formulas  of  washes  and  sugges- 
tions on  the  methods  of  spraying. 
BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

RACINE  Engines. 


PIERCE  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Can  be  used  with  Gasoline, Coal  Gas  or  Natural 
Gas.   ALL  SIZES. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FBANCISCO,  CAL. 


Blood  Will  Always  Tell. 

The  Lynwood  Herd  of  Swine  have  again  been 
awarded  the  majority  of  premiums  at  the  State  Fair, 
although  the  competition  was  the  greatest  ever  known 
and  the  exhibit  much  the  largest.  When  you  want 
something  real  choice  that  you  can  depend  upon  write 
J  AS.  R.  BOAL,  Mgr.,  126  W.  25th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


"Pasteur"  Black  Leg  Vaccine. 

The  original  and  genuine  preventive  vaccine  remedy  fo  Black  Leg  Officially  endorsed  in  all  the 
cattle-raising  States  Successfully  used  upon  1,500,000  head  in  the  U.  S.  A.  during  the  last  four  years. 
Write  for  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  from  the  largest  and  most  prominent  stock  raisers  of 
the  country.  "  Single  "  treatment  vaccine  for  ordinary  stock;  "  Double  "  treatment  vaccine  for  choice 
herds. 


REGISTERED 


—"BLACKLEG  I N  E"— ■ 


TRADE  MARK. 


"Pasteur"  single  treatment  Black  Leg  Vaccine  READY  FOR  USE  (no  set  of  instruments  re- 
quired). Sold  in  packages:— No.  1  (10  head)  $1.50;  No.  2  (20  head)  $2.50 ;  No.  3  (50  head)  $6.  Easily  ap- 
plied. No  experience  necessary. 

PASTEUR    VACCINE  CO., 

213  Examiner  Bid?.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

The  Patent  j* 
Non  -  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  NO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

35  BKALE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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*«MUMM  ST 

San  f  rah  U  sgq. 


PACIFIC  CHAMPION  STEEL  RAKE 


GENUINE  BUCKEYE  MOWER 


ECLIPSE  CULTIVATOR 


CANTON  ORCHARD  CULTIVATOR 


CALIFORNIA  ROTARY  VINEYARD  HARROW 


ECLIPSE  VINEYARD  HARROW 


PACIFIC  REVERSIBLE  DISC  HARROW 


CANTON   DISC  HARROW 


PACIFIC  SINGLE  LEVER  DISC  HARROW 


  J 

PACIFIC  SINGLE  LEVER  DISC  HARROW 


NO.  53--WORLD  BEATER  SURREY,  $1SO 


NO.   1--WORLD  BEATER  BUGGY, 


NO.  42--GEM  WAGON,  (50 


RUSHFORO  FARM  WAGON 


HOOKER  Sc  CO.,  16  =  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


DEERINO    IDEAL    REAPER  —  EQUIPPED 
WITH    ROLLER  BEARINQS. 


DBERINQ    IDEAL   BINDER  —  EQUIPPED   WITH    ROLLER    AND   BALL  BEARINQS. 


DEERE    ALL   STEEL  RAKE. 


ROLLER  AND  BALL 
BEARINQS 
ON  ALL 
DEERINO 
BINDERS. 
REAPBRS 
and  MOWERS. 


♦ 
♦ 
♦ 


Deerdmg  Harvesters, 

&  &     SOLD  BY  jfi  j* 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY, 

209  AND  211  MARKET  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


"PHONE  MAIN  5186. 


WRITE    FOR  CATALOGUE. 


OENUINE  DEERINO 
KNIFE  SECTIONS. 


PUSH  RAKE. 


DEERINQ    HORSE    DUMP  RAKE. 


DEERINO  IDEAL  MOWER  -  EQUIPPED 
WITH  ROLLER  AND  BALL  BEARINQS. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LIX.    No.  8. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  24,  1900. 


TWENTY-NINTH  YEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


In  the  California  Mountains. 

We  pass  out  for  the  present  from 
the  consideration  of  the  picturesque  in 
the  California  uplands  with  a  glance 
at  some  uplifts  which  are  quite  differ- 
ent from  those  previously  shown,  and 
yet  quite  within  the  infinite  variety 
which  constitutes  the  topography  of 
California.    We   have    had  foothill 
rocks     verdure     clad     and  nooks 
adorned  by  colors    of   bloom  and 
foliage,  but  there  are  vast  areas  of 
the   State   which   are   almost  for- 
saken by  trees  or  have  been  denuded 
by  sweeping  fires,  and  presented  to 
the  beholder  only  the  strange  figures  of 
their  outlines  or  the  colors  of  the  rocks 
or  minerals  which  compose  them.  Even 
these  characters  are,  however,  of  the 
keenest  interest  to  nature-lovers,  and 
the  plays  of  light  and  shade  give  them 
irresistible  charm.    This  is  true  of  the 
hills  and  mountains  which  lie  on  the 


Mt.  Cayetana  as  Seen  from  the  Sespe  Valley  in  Ventura  County. 


ment  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
Such  strong  sentiment  is  now  being  fos- 
tered toward  this  end  that  we  believe 
many  undertakings  in  this  line  will  be 
realized  sooner  than  most  people  think. 

The  lower  picture  shows  a  different 
type  of  foothill  scenery,  which  is  fairly 
characteristic  of  the  region  east  of  the 


transformed  into  orchards  where  water 
has  been  led  over  them,  but  tens  of 
thousands  remain,  serving  a  present 
purpose  as  pasture  lands  and  standing 
as  a  great  possibility  of   the  future. 

U.  S.  Consul  Skinner,  at  Mar- 
seilles, reports  to  the  State  Depart- 


demand  will  steadily  increase.  In  1898 
the  importations  had  increased  to  4,- 
473,200  pounds  from  Spain,  4,529,900 
pounds  from  Algeria  and  399,000  pounds 
from  all  other  countries.  These  facts 
are  especially  interesting,  because 
there  is  a  disposition  in  California  to  in- 
crease plantings  along  this  line. 


There  is  complaint  that  the  alfalfa 
seed  from  Utah  is  poor  and  only  one 
car  of  choice  seed  has  been  received 
this  year.  There  is  little  seed  now  in 
stock  here,  and  dealers  say  there  is  an 
opening  for  good,  clean  seed  at  6  to  7 
cents.  This  seems  pretty  low  to  stimu- 
late production ;  but,  if  there  is  any 
money  in  it,  California  growers  ought 
to  have  it.  Good  seed  ought  to  be 
worth  more  money. 


Hill  and 

west  side  of  the  desert  and  canyons 
traversed  by  the  railway  between  Mo- 
jave  and  Los  Angeles.  Westerly  from 
Saugus  there  is  a  collection  of  eleva- 
tions which  always  claim  special  atten- 
tion from  tourists,  and  of  them  two 
views  are  given  in  the  photo  plates 
upon  this  page.  They  are  oil-bearing 
territory,  and  the  lights  at  various  ele- 
vations give  them  a  weird  appearance 
during  the  night.  To  one  who  happens 
at  Saugus  at  sunrise  or  sunset  the  col- 
ors upon  the  bare  mountains  are  inde- 
scribably beautiful.  Perhaps  to  those 
who  have  had  only  the  distant  view 
thus  indicated  the  fuller  details  which 
our  views  afford  may  be  acceptable. 
From  their  southerly  sides  one  looks 
down  upon  the  wide,  fertile  valleys  of 
Ventura  county,  stretching  from  the 
base  of  the  range  to  the  beach  of  the 
broad  Pacific.  From  their  sides,  also, 
waters  flow  to  supply  the  streams  of 
the  fertile  coast  side.  As  the  pictures 
indicate,  this  flow  is  all  too  sudden  now 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  valley,  and 
the  floods  have  wrought  wide  havoc 
with  the  valley  lands.  The  time  will 
come,  however,  when  these  slopes  will 
be  reforested  and  will  act  as  great  con- 
servators of  moisture  to  feed  the 
streams  during  a  long  season.  The 
utilization  of  reservoir  sites,  also,  amid 
such  mountains  as  the  pictures  show, 
will  be  the  means  of  future  develop- 


Mountain  Ranges  West  of  Piru  Creek  in  Ventura  County. 


San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys. 
In  the  settlement  in  the  foreground  the 
intrusion  of  the  poplars  is  noticeable, 
but  most  of  the  vegetation  aside  from 
them  is  native  to  the  spot.  Hundreds 
of  miles  of  such  hills  are  strung  along 
the  west  flank  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
range.    Thousands  of  acres  have  been 


ment  a  rapidly  developing  demand  for 
Mandarin  oranges  throughout  Europe. 
The  sources  of  supply  are  Algeria  and 
Spain.  The  trees  are  grown  with  some 
success  even  in  France,  as  far  north 
as  Nice,  but  the  quality  is  not  equal 
to  that  of  the  Spanish  and  Algerian 
fruit.    It  is  thought  that  the  present 


Efforts  to  advance  Alaskan  agricul- 
ture are  proceeding  at  Washington. 
One  day  last  week  Governor  Brady, 
of  Alaska,  addressed  the  Senate  com- 
mittee on  farming  operations  in  that 
territory.  He  advocated  legislation 
which  would  allow  men  to  acquire  title 
to  lands  so  that  they  could  open  up 
farms  ;  also  the  continuance  of  agricul- 
tural experiments  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Government. 


mm  m 

Carson  Hill  as  Seen  from  Robinson's  Ferry  in  Calaveras  County. 
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The  Week. 

As  we  go  to  press  on  Tuesday,  a  very  wet  storm 
is  covering  the  regions  north  of  the  Tehachapi  moun- 
tains, but  it  has  not  yet  disclosed  behavior  to  accom- 
plish its  southern  extension,  though  that  may  come 
later.  The  water  is  very  welcome  everywhere,  for 
the  drying  winds  had  put  the  surface  into  need  of 
softening.  We  are  having  a  very  favorable  season 
so  far  in  the  matter  of  frost,  and  this  melting  weather 
is  the  best  guarantee  of  mildness  to  come.  It  is  re- 
ported that  Florida  is  having  another  tussle  this 
year  with  low  temperatures.  There  was  a  mild  Jan- 
uary, which  encouraged  growth,  followed  by  a  nip- 
ping February,  the  mercury  at  Jacksonville  on  Feb. 
18th  dropping  to  16i°,  and  it  is  said  that  hundreds  of 
groves  have  been  protected  by  tall  fences  or  rough 
sheds  erected  over  and  around  them,  numerous  cheap, 
cast-iron  stoves  being  used  to  keep  warmth  in  the 
groves.  A  Philadelphia  millionaire  who  has  five 
groves  built  regular  houses  around  and  over  his  trees 
at  a  great  outlay.  Fortunately,  California  has  only 
done  that  on  a  very  small  scale  so  far.  The  occur- 
rence of  the  Citrus  Fair  at  Cloverdale  this  week 
shows  what  can  be  done  in  this  State  even  100  miles 
north  of  San  Francisco. 

How  great  the  California  fruit  and  vegetable  can- 
ning interest  has  become  is  seen  by  the  figures  re- 
ported at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  California  Fruit 
Canners'  Association  in  this  city  the  other  day.  The 
secretary's  report  was  that  they  had  paid  out  in 
California  $1,500,000  for  fruit  and  vegetables  last  year 
and  expended  for  labor,  outside  of  salaries.  $775,000. 
Other  figures  of  interest  were  supplied  by  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  secretary,  Isaac  H.  Morse.  The 
assets  amount  to  $3.(525,000  in  round  figures.  The 
sum  of  $1,905,000  is  in  plants  and  real  estate,  good 
will  and  shares  of  the  Southern  California  Packing 
Company.  The  inventory,  at  cost,  showed  a  value  of 
$1,042,207.17.  The  capital  stock  is  $2,755,000.  There 
are  twenty-three  plants  in  operation,  distributed  as 
follows :  San  Francisco  three,  Santa  Clara  valley 
two,  Alameda  county  three,  Sacramento  valley  six, 
San  Joaquin  valley  four,  southern  California  four, 
Sonoma  county  one.  Other  plants  will  be  added, 
among  them  a  large  plant  at  Stockton.  This  report 
is  not  complete,  for  there  are  canneries  outside  of 
the  combination,  but  we  do  not  know  how  many. 

There  is  quite  a  little  rush  in  shipping  wheat,  to 
get  the  property  out  of  sight  of  the  assessor  before 
March  1.  Unless  Neptune  makes  his  levy  on  the 
cargoes,  the  owners  will  count  themselves  ahead. 


Spot  wheat  is  unchanged,  because  there  Is  no 
pressure  to  sell.  Futures  are  lower,  on  the  basis  of 
the  rain  and  lower  prices  at  the  East.  Other  grains 
are  quiet,  but  steadily  held.  Hay  is  weakened  by 
the  rain,  but  it  is  so  low  that  it  is  hard  to  hurt  it 
much.  First  quality  beef  is  in  large  supply,  and 
lower  grades  are  selling  close  to  it.  Mutton  is  un- 
changed but  easier,  while  hogs  are  in  light  receipts 
and  good  demand.  Young  chickens  are  higher, 
while  turkeys  are  depressed.  Eggs  are  still  drop- 
ping and  butter  sliding  down.  Cheese  is  weak,  but 
liable  to  be  stiffened  by  outside  demand.  Oranges 
are  in  larger  supply  and  weaker,  but  a  better  de- 
mand prevents  decline.  Prunes  are  in  request  this 
week.  Potatoes  and  onions  are  easier,  with  large 
supplies  from  Oregon,  but  there  is  no  change.  Beans 
are  steady.  There  h3s  come  a  spurt  in  alfalfa  seed 
since  the  paragraph  on  the  previous  page  was 
printed  and  the  quotation  has  gone  to  9c,  but  deal- 
ers protest  against  it.  The  reader  has  the  fact, 
however,  even  if  it  be  not  durable.  The  demand  for 
spring  sowing  is  sharp  and  supplies  are  scant. 

There  is  to  be  a  convention  of  cattlemen  in  this 
city  on  March  5  to  promote  the  proposition  now  be- 
fore Congress  for  leasing  the  public  grazing  lands  for 
pasturage  purposes,  for  terms  of  ten  years,  with  the 
right  of  renewals,  thus  giving  the  cattlemen  the  con- 
trol of  his  range  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  ex- 
pected, so  the  circular  says,  that  in  ten  years  the 
ranges  may  be  restored  to  their  primitive  condition 
of  productiveness  in  forage  and  that  the  beef  food 
supply  will  then  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation, and  the  Government  will  have  in  the  restored 
ranges  a  very  valuable  property.  Secretary  Wilson 
foresees  the  approaching  end  of  the  grazing  business 
and  a  vital  blow  at  the  country's  beef  supply  unless 
the  ranges  are  put  under  such  possession  and  control 
as  will  give  stockmen  an  interest  in  the  renewal  of 
their  grasses  by  making  a  profit  therein.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  those  now  owning  stock  on  the  ranges 
will  be  given  preference  in  the  issuance  of  leases  if 
they  desire  them.  This  matter  has  been  opposed  by 
those  urging  forest  preservation  because  they  be- 
lieve it  will  prevent  the  exclusion  of  grazing  animals 
from  the  forests  but  we  do  not  understand  that  that 
follows.  The  grazing  lands  are  not  the  forest  lands 
in  the  understanding  of  the  Government. 

California  is  going  to  do  a  large  foreign  meat  busi- 
ness to  tropical  Pacific  countries  if  we  are  not  very 
much  mistaken.  There  may  also  be  much  trade  in 
this  line  in  China  and  Japan,  for  all  these  countries 
are  shy  in  the  animal  industry,  and  the  Orient  can- 
not proceed  on  a  rice  diet  in  competition  with  the 
Occident  which  is  nourished  with  a  balanced  ration. 
Therefore  what  is  done  in  shipping  frozen  meat  is  of 
prospective  interest  to  our  growers  and  slaughterers. 
See  how  much  frozen  meat  Great  Britain  is  receiving. 
According  to  figures  just  to  hand,  via  the  Mark  Lane 
Express,  the  imports  of  live  cattle  were  decidedly 
light  last  year,  while  the  imports  of  frozen  beef  car- 
casses were  increased,  the  receipts  aggregating 
2.847,034  cwt.  or  523,535  cwt.  in  advance  of  the  heav- 
iest year  previously  recorded.  Since  the  trade  com- 
menced, every  year,  except  1892,  has  established  a 
fresh  record  as  regards  the  aggregate  of  carcasses 
of  mutton  and  lamb  imported  from  the  various 
sources  of  supply.  The  year  1899  proved  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule,  the  6,869,419  carcasses 
landed  in  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  being 
439,328  in  advance  of  1898.  The  1899  import  of  frozen 
mutton  and  lamb  represents  27%  of  all  the  mutton 
and  lamb  available  for  consumption  in  the  British 
isles,  or  fully  8.1  pounds  per  head  of  the  population. 
What  would  it  not  do  for  California  if  we  could  serve 
the  Chinese  empire  at  that,  rate  ! 

Rational  progress  with  bovine  tuberculosis  is  being 
attained  in  New  York  State.  The  Legislature  now 
in  session  appointed  a  committee  of  investigation, 
which  has  just  reported.  It  recommends  a  change, 
and  would  place  the  inspection  of  cattle  for  tuber- 
culosis and  of  horses  for  glanders  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture.  It  suggests  that  the  Com- 
missioner appoint  a  farmer  who  understands  cattle 
as  appraiser,  who  shall  fix  a  value  for  condemned 
cattle.  The  State,  according  to  the  committee,  I 
should  only  force  the  slaughter  of  cattle  that  are 
condemned  by  physical  examination.    A  farmer  may,  I 


however,  agree  to  have  his  herd  tested  with  tuber- 
culin if  he  desires— to  slaughter  or  quarantine  all  that 
respond.    For  all  such  slaughtered  cattle  that  have 

|  been  owned  in  the  State  for  one  year,  the  State  shall 
pay  half  the  appraised  value  for  cattle  found  to  be 

|  tuberculous  and  full  value  for  those  not  actually  dis- 
eased. In  brief,  these  are  the  suggestions  made  by 
the  committee.  They  seem  to  the  Rural  New  Yorker 
to  be  reasonable  and  sensible  and  we  concur. 

So,  after  all,   our  raisin  industry  is  to  be  em- 
barassed  for  a  time  at  least,  because  the  great  New 
York  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  reversed  the  de- 
cision of  our  Judge  Morrow  and  decided  the  Zante 
currant  case  on  a  geographical  quibble.    The  tariff 
law  provides  an  impost  upon  "raisins  and  other  dried 
j  grapes,  including  Zante  currants."    The  court  de- 
cided that,  as  the  so-called  Zante  currants  do  not 
come  from  Zante,  but  from  adjacent  islands,  they  are 
therefore  duty  free.    The  result  is  that  the  decision 
practically  nullifies  the  duty  on  so-called  Zante  cur- 
rants and  permits  such  dried  currants  to  enter  this 
country  free  of  duty  in  competition  with  the  raisin 
I  products  of  California.    There  is  nothing  more  to  be 
j  done  with  the  courts,  it  is  said,  and  the  California 
I  raisin  grower  will  have  to  go  to  Congress  to  bring  all 
|  dried  grapes  of  whatever  size  or  from  whatever 
island  under  the  same  clause,  which  is  where  they  be- 
long.   The  wily  importers  have  scored  one  on  their 
knowledge  of  geography,  and  the  court  decides  that 
when  it  includes  Zante  currants  it  intended  to  ex- 
clude all  other  currants.    Oh,  how  wise  ! 


It  is  announced  in  the  Paris  newspapers  of  Janu- 
ary 9  that  Prof.  Lassere  of  the  district  of  Puntous, 
j  Hautes  Pyrenees,  has  discovered  a  cure  for  phyl- 
loxera.  which  is  common  chimney  soot,  applied  in  the 
winter  time.  A  quart  and  a  half  of  soot  is  buried 
at  the  foot  of  each  vine,  and  the  rains  and 
melted  snow  take  the  substance  of  the  soot  to 
the  deepest  extremity  of  the  roots.  The  vine  is  at 
once  regenerated,  the  soot  being  not  only  an  insecti- 
cide but  also  a  fertilizer  of  great  value.  The  soot 
should  be  applied  only  in  winter.  It  destroys  the 
phylloxera  with  great  rapidity.  We  have  no  doubt 
but  soot  will  kill  all  the  insects  it  reaches,  but  how  to 
distribute  it  to  the  outermost  rootlets  is  the  proposi- 
tion. It  seems  incredible  that  such  a  common  in- 
secticide as  soot,  which  is  known  to  all  European 
gardeners,  should  appear  now  in  this  role,  but  we 
give  the  announcement  just  as  it  comes.  It  will  be 
easy  enough  to  try  it. 

The  Legislature  repealed  the  wide  tire  law  at  its 
recent  session,  and  this  leaves  the  whole  question  as 
it  was  before  the  effort  was  made  for  road  preserva- 
tion by  this  means.  It  will  be  in  order  now  to  look 
more  carefully  into  the  matter  and  see  if  there  are 
not  ways  in  which  the  principle  can  be  applied  with 
advantage,  for  everything  has  to  be  done  over  again. 
The  wheelmen  seem  to  have  abandoned  their  cam- 
paign of  education,  with  the  idea  that  California , 
ignorance  on  this  subject  is  too  dense  for  such  elec- 
tric drills  as  they  have  at  command.  Our  agricul- 
tural societies  can  do  much  with  it  if  they  can 
assure  themselves  just  where  the  truth  lies  and  to 
what  extent  such  an  enactment  is  desirable. 


The  California  Cured  Fruit  Association's  progress 
is  satisfactory,  and  much  is  being  accomplished  in  its 
promotion  each  day.  Last  Saturday,  at  San  Jose, 
an  agreement  was  had  with  the  State  Fruit  Packers' 
Convention  covering  apricots,  peaches  and  pears,  so 
that  now  all  the  leading  fruits  are  provided  for. 
Contracts  are  being  freely  signed.  It  is  stated  that 
95%  of  the  Mountain  View  growers  have  signed,  and 
this  rate  has  been  met.  if  not  surpassed,  by  the 
growers  of  Campbell  and  Moreland.  This  shows  how 
solidly  the  Santa  Clara  valley  is  going  in;  and  outside 
districts  are  advancing  also. 

The  lectures  to  fruit  growers  at  Stanford  are  in 
progress  this  week  and  a  good  many  are  in  atten- 
dance. Dr.  Jordan  says  they  can  have  them  every 
year,  if  they  care  enough  for  them. 

Sunol,  the  famous  mare  which  made  2:081  to  a 
high  sulky  in  1886,  was  sold  in  New  York  on  Feb.  15 
for  $4000.    Robert  Bonner  bought  her  for  $41,000. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Notes  on  Nuts. 

To  the  Editor: — On  what  stock  can  I  graft  the 
English  filbert  ?  I  have  several  old  plants,  but  the 
climate  does  not  suit  them,  and  I  propose  to  find  a 
better.  They  are  too  old  to  move.  How  can  I  get 
smaller  plants  which  can  be  planted  in  a  better 
place  ?  I  have  pecan  trees  twenty  years  old  ;  they 
never  bear,  though  they  blossom  every  year.  Two 
hickories  behave  in  the  same  way.  Can  you  tell  what 
is  the  reason  ?  Does  the  American  sweet  chestnut  do 
well  in  Santa  Clara  county  ?  I  feel  inclined  to  plant 
a  lot  of  them  in  the  hills  west  of  the  valley,  but  I  have 
had  such  success  in  growing  nut  trees  which  give 
leaves  and  no  nuts,  that  I  am  shy  of  further  experi- 
ments.— Reader,  Santa  Clara  county. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  stock  that  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  English  filbert,  except  our  own  wild  spe- 
cies, the  Corylus  rostrata,  or  beaked  hazel,  which 
grows  freely  in  the  Coast  Range  mountains.  Grafts 
will  readily  take  on  this.  You  could  propagate  your 
plants  by  suckers,  if  there  are  any,  or  by  layering 
branches. 

The  pecan  tree  seems  to  be  a  snare  and  a  delusion, 
so  far  as  fruit  goes  in  the  whole  bay  region,  as  our 
climate  is  so  equable  that  the  tree  loses  track  of 
times  and  seasons,  and  either  bears  not  at  all  or  else 
holds  on  to  its  fruit  endlessly  without  ripening.  It 
seems  doubtful  if  anything  can  be  done  with  the  pecan 
except  by  planting  in  the  interior  valleys,  where  the 
temperature  extremes  are  more  marked.  The  trees 
bear  on  General  Bidwell's  place  in  Chico,  and  we  have 
seen  the  nuts  grow  at  other  interior  points. 

There  are  a  few  of  the  American  sweet  chestnuts 
produced  in  California,  chiefly  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  but  we  know  of  no  reason  why  they 
would  not  bear  in  suitable  places  on  the  Coast  Range. 
Nearly  all  chestnuts,  as  grown  in  California,  seem  to 
go  through  a  long  period  of  making  empty  burrs,  but, 
after  acquiring  age,  they  seem  to  settle  down  to  bet- 
ter bearing  habits.  In  experimenting  with  chest- 
nuts, however,  it  is  better  to  use  the  Marrons  of 
Spain  and  France.  They  are  larger  than  the  Ameri- 
can chestnut,  quite  as  sweet,  with  a  very  thin  inner 
skin  devoid  of  bitterness  and  generally  very  de- 
sirable. They  are  not  at  all  like  the  coarse  Italian 
and  Japanese  nuts.  If  you  wish  full  information  about 
the  Marrons,  you  can  get  it  from  Felix  Gillet,  Ne- 
vada City,  who  is  an  enthusiast  on  this  subject  and 
has  large  bearing  trees  on  his  place.  There  was  a 
very  interesting  article  from  his  pen  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  Dec.  23rd  last. 


Ginseng  in  California. 

To  the  Editor: — Has  ginseng  been  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia? Will  it  grow  well  in  this  locality  with  or 
without  irrigation?  What  effect  does  frost  have  on 
it,  and  can  the  plants  and  seeds  be  obtained  in  this 
State?  Generally  speaking,  would  you  advise  me  to 
attempt  to  raise  it  for  the  market?  Of  course,  un- 
less there  is  a  demand  for  it  I  would  not  care  to 
experiment  with  it. — Subscriber,  Stockton. 

There  seems  to  be  a  good  prospective  demand  for 
this  medicinal  root — dear  to  the  Asiatic— and  sys- 
tematic effort  for  its  production  under  cultivation  is 
being  made  at  the  East.  We  apprehend  that  few  if 
any  regions  of  California  will  be  found  suited  to  the 
plant.  It  grows  naturally  in  moist  ground  in  East- 
ern forests,  and  quickly  disappears  in  clearings.  We 
believe  that  it  will  not  endure  either  the  dry  soil  or 
the  dry  summer  air  of  California.  It  is  possible  that 
we  have  moist  soils,  composed  of  vegetable  mold, 
where  artificial  shade  could  be  afforded  and  where 
summer  heat  is  always  moderate,  as  is  the  case  in 
some  of  the  bottom  lands  of  the  interior  rivers.  Simi- 
lar conditions  might  be  found  in  the  upper  coast 
region.  There  is,  however,  so  much  still  to  be  deter- 
mined about  it  that  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
crop  until  demonstration  is  had.  We  are  not  aware 
that  seeds  or  roots  can  be  obtained  in  this  State. 

Canaigre. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  a  kind  of  dock  which  grows 
on  our  ranch.  Is  it  the  kind  which  is  used  for  tan- 
ning purposes  ?  If  so,  is  it  a  profitable  crop  to  grow 
on  light,  sandy  soil,  where  there  is  plenty  of  water  for 
irrigation  ?— M.  H.,  Monterey  county. 

It  is  the  true  canaigre  (Rumex  hymenosepalus). 
There  is  no  difficulty  about  growing  the  crop  on  such 
soil  as  you  mention,  even  without  irrigation,  and  a 
larger  crop  with  irrigation.  It  is,  however,  still  a 
question  as  to  the  profitable  marketing  at  the  pres- 


ent time.  There  is  considerable  area  already  planted 
in  California  and  in  the  Territories  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  and  we  should  prefer  to  wait  until  it 
is  more  clearly  shown  what  has  to  be  undertaken  in 
the  way  of  preparation  for  profitable  export  before 
we  would  base  our  livelihood  upon  it.  We  would  like 
to  have  the  experience  of  readers  on  this  point. 

The  Yak. 

To  the  Editor: — Has  the  yak  ever  been  used  in 
crossing  with  our  breeds  of  cattle  to  secure  hardi- 
ness in  the  northwest,  where  so  many  animals  are 
lost  by  severe  storms  ? — Reader,  Hyde  Park,  Los 
Angeles  county. 

We  have  never  heard  of  the  introduction  of  the 
yak.  It  has  been  demonstrated  abroad  that  this 
species  of  bos  crosses  readily  with  the  bos  bovis, 
which  is  the  species  to  which  our  domesticated  breeds 
belong.  There  have  been  good  crosses  in  this  coun- 
try with  the  buffalo  and  the  sacred  ox  of  India,  and 
possibly  the  yak  has  also  been  used,  but  we  have  not 
heard  of  it.  The  yak  is  probably  the  most  hardy  of 
the  bos  genus,  and  is  covered  with  a  growth  of  long 
hair  which  falls  from  his  sides  almost  like  a  curtain  to 
enclose  his  limbs  and  keep  him  from  having  cold  feet, 
even  in  the  blizzards  which  sweep  over  the  central 
plateux  of  Asia.  It  seems  reasonable  that  these  en- 
dowments might  prove  of  value  to  our  blizzard  coun- 
try, but  California  is  hardly  the  place  where  this  sort 
of  a  thing  would  be  likely  to  be  worked  out. 

Moles  in  Lawns. 

To  the  Editor: — How  do  you  get  rid  of  moles  in 
lawns  ? — T.  L.  Wilson,  Olema. 

Our  own  method  is  to  open  the  hole,  insert  the 
nose  of  a  "  squirrel  smoker  "  in  which  we  have  made 
a  fire  of  damp  straw  sprinkled  with  sulphur,  and 
work  the  bellows  very  lively  for  a  few  minutes.  This 
fills  the  burrow  with  a  dense  sulphurous  smoke  under 
pressure,  which  forces  it  out  wherever  there  is  an 
escape,  though  it  be  rods  away.  We  have  never 
known  whether  we  have  killed  any  moles  by  this 
method,  but  we  have  sometimes  secured  months  of 
freedom  and  have  credited  the  reappearance  to  new 
moles.  The  only  way  we  know  of  to  be  sure  you 
have  the  mole  is  to  use  the  mole  traps  sold  at  the 
seed  stores.  After  a  little  practise  in  setting  these 
traps  you  will  be  pretty  sure  to  make  a  catch.  On 
loose  gi'ound  we  catch  the  mole  by  throwing  him  out 
with  a  shovel  when  he  is  working  near  the  surface. 

Apricot  on  Prune. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  I  successfully  graft  the  apri- 
cot on  the  prune  trees  which  do  not  bear? — Reader, 
Riverside. 

The  apricot  will  grow  on  the  plum  stock,  but  the 
result  is  not  usually  satisfactory,  as  the  plum  stock 
seems  to  restrict  the  growth  of  the  apricot.  It 
might  be  better  to  have  a  few  apricots  than  no 
prunes,  but  we  doubt  the  result  as  commercially 
satisfactory.  We  would  prefer  to  take  a  risk  with 
Japanese  plums  on  non-bearing  prune  trees  at  the 
south.  ^ 

Spray  for  Apricot  Scale. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  best  spray  for  scale 
on  the  apricot? — Grower,  Sacramento  county. 

Correspondents  should  always  send  a  specimen, 
unless  they  can  tell  what  scale  they  have  to  deal 
with.  So  far  as  we  know  the  scale  is  one  of  the 
lecaniums,  and  kerosene  emulsion  is  the  best  spray, 
and  can  be  safely  used  even  if  the  buds  are  starting. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following-  data  for  the  week  ending'  5  A.  M. 
Tuesday,  February  20,  1900,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

ToUl  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week.. . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week.. . 

.84 

35  72 

18.77 

28.79 

40 

62 

Red  BluH  

.68 

15.77 

13.13 

17  58 

38 

70 

Sa  ramento  

.08 

13  79 

7.85 

13  51 

38 

64 

San  Francisco  

.36 

14.93 

7.77 

15  86 

45 

62 

Fresno   

.06 

62J 

3  86 

5  92 

36 

74 

Independence  

.04 

2.12 

1  15 

4.38 

32 

66 

San  Luis  Obispo... 

.16 

12  57 

7.15 

13  23 

34 

76 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

4.57 

2.96 

11.74 

42 

82 

San  Diego  

.00 

2.64 

3. 70 

6.67 

46 

74 

Yuma  

.  .00 

0.75 

1.34 

2.42 

42 

80 

WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  II.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
February  19,  1900. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Station  Director. 

The  temperature  for  the  week  has  been  considera- 
bly above  the  normal,  and  conditions  have  been  favor- 
able for  farm  work,  as  but  light  showers  have  fallen 
in  portions  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  val- 
leys and  in  the  coast  and  bay  sections.  Frosts  have 
been  frequent  throughout  the  State,  but  were  too 
light  to  injure  early  fruits.  Great  progress  has  been 
made  in  plowing,  seeding  and  cultivating.  In  some 
localities  plowing  and  seeding  are  completed  for  the 
season.  There  has  been  a  large  acreage  of  grain 
planted,  and  with  favorable  conditions  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer  it  is  probable  the  yield  of 
wheat,  barley  and  oats  will  exceed  that  of  last  season. 

In  the  central  and  northern  portions  of  the  State 
grain  continues  thrifty,  but  would  be  benefited  by 
rain.  In  southern  California  and  some  portions  of 
the  middle  and  southern  coast  counties,  much  grain 
has  turned  yellow,  and  unless  rain  falls  within  a  few 
days  it  is  feared  great  loss  will  ensue. 

Almonds  are  in  full  bloom  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
State,  and  apricots,  peaches  and  Japanese  prunes 
are  advancing  rapidly.  A  large  yield  of  all  varieties 
of  deciduous  fruits  is  predicted,  if  not  injured  by 
frost.    Citrus  fruit  trees  continue  in  good  condition. 

Pasturage  is  excellent  in  the  central  and  northern 
sections,  but  is  scarce  in  the  south,  and  greatly  in 
need  of  rain. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Conditions  have  been  remarkably  favorable  for  farm 
work  during  the  week,  with  temperature  generally 
above  the  normal,  clear  weather,  and  only  light  showers 
in  localities  toward  the  close  of  the  week.  Plowing  and 
seeding  have  progressed  rapidly,  the  ground  being  in 
excellent  condition.  In  El  Dorado  county  farmers  and 
miners  complain  of  the  scarcity  of  water  and  the  springs 
are  said  to  be  very  low,  but  all  other  sections  appear  to 
be  in  condition  to  withstand  dry  weather  for  a  consider- 
able time.  In  Tehama  county  some  farmers  state  that 
their  grain  is  gi-owing  so  rank  that  they  intend  to  mow 
it,  in  the  hope  of  preventing  too  heavy  a  growth  of  stalk 
when  matured.  The  ample  rainfall,  with  following  days 
of  sunshine  and  warmth,  have  not  only  caused  an  abund- 
ance of  grass,  but  an  overabundance  in  the  growing  of 
grain,  and  if  the  stalk  continues  to  grow  it  is  feared 
many  of  the  fields  will  be  lodged  before  the  grain  is  ma- 
tured, causing  the  heads  to  rot.  Fruit  prospects  con- 
tinue good.  Almonds  are  in  full  bloom.  In  portions  of 
Yolo  county  apricot  trees  are  making  a  poor  showing 
and  would  probably  be  benefited  by  rain.  Light  frosts 
caused  no  damage. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

The  weather  has  been  generally  clear,  with  pleasant 
days  and  cool  nights.  Light  frosts  are  reported  from  all 
portions  of  the  valley,  but  no  damage  resulted.  North 
winds  are  reported  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  valley, 
drying  out  the  soil  to  a  certain  extent.  Crops  of  all 
kinds  are  looking  well  and,  while  not  suffering  from  lack 
of  moisture,  need  rain.  Seeding  is  still  progressing  on 
the  black  lands  in  some  localities.  There  is  a  large  acre- 
age of  volunteer  grain,  which  with  a  favorable  spring 
will  make  a  good  crop.  Farmers  are  busy  plowing  sum- 
mer-fallow. Pruning  is  about  completed.  Fruit  trees 
are  looking  well ;  buds  are  swelling  in  some  localities. 
Almonds  are  in  full  bloom  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
valley.  Light  rain  fell  quite  generally  over  the  valley 
Sunday  and  Sunday  night,  but  was  too  light  to  do  much 
good.  The  shipment  of  sheep  and  lambs  to  market  is 
getting  quite  general.  The  farmers  on  the  sandy  soils 
and  in  the  foothills  say  they  never  had  better  prospects, 
and  that  they  have  seeded  all  the  land  they  intended, 
while  on  the  black  lands  some  seeding  was  prevented  by 
the  early  rains  making  the  ground  too  soft  to  work. 
With  seasonable  weather  from  now  on  the  prospects  are 
favorable  for  fine  crops  of  both  grain  and  fruit. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

The  temperature  has  been  considerably  above  the 
normal  during  the  week  and  the  weather  has  been  mostly 
clear  and  sunny.  Light  showers  fell  in  some  sections  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  week,  but  the  precipitation  was 
not  sufficient  to  materially  benefit  crops.  Rain  is  needed 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  section,  and  especially  in  the 
southern  counties,  where  grain  would  be  greatly  bene- 
fited by  good  heavy  showers.  The  drought  has  not  yet 
caused  any  damage,  but  in  some  localities  grain  is  near 
the  danger  line.  Feed  continues  abundant.  Some  farm- 
ers are  engaged  in  plowing  and  seeding,  and  orchardists 
are  pruning  and  cultivating.  Potato  planting  has  com- 
menced. Apricots  are  in  bloom,  and  peaches  and  Japan- 
ese plums  are  beginning  to  blossom.  Frosts  have  oc- 
curred in  some  sections  during  the  week,  but  were  too 
light  to  injure  early  fruits.  In  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Rosa 
it  is  reported  that  the  season  is  about  two  weeks  later 
than  usual,  and  consequently  fruit  prospects  are  much 
better.  All  sections  report  that  deciduous  fruit  trees  are 
heavily  laden  with  buds  and  blossoms,  with  good  pros- 
pects for  large  crops. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Tho  weather  has  continued  warm  and  dry,  with  tem- 
perature above  the  normal  and  drying  winds  in  some  sec- 
tions. These  conditions,  with  the  scanty  seasonal  rain- 
fall, are  causing  considerable  apprehension  among  farm- 
ers and  orchardists.  Much  grass  has  turned  yellow,  and 
if  rain  does  not  fall  within  a  few  days  grain  will  make 
only  a  light  crop  of  hay;  in  somo  localities  it  is  feared  the 
crop  will  bo  a  total  loss  if  the  drought  continues  longer. 
Deciduous  fruit  buds  are  ad  vancing  rapidly,  and  almonds, 
oranges  and  lemons  are  in  bloom.  Light  frosts  occurred 
during  the  week. 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 


The  Economic  Use  of  Water. 

By  Jamfs  Morgan  of  Monteclto,  at  the  Farmers'  Club 
Convention  at  Pasadena. 

Living  in  the  narrow  valley  that  lies  between  the 
Coast  Range  and  the  ocean,  a  strip  of  land  varying 
from  two  to  six  miles  in  width,  with  no  streams  of 
any  considerable  size,  as  none  are  over  ten  miles  in 
length,  the  members  of  the  Santa  Barbara  County 
Horticultural  Society  have  been  forced  by  dire  neces- 
sity to  study  economy  in  the  use  of  water  for  irriga- 
tion. 

The  native  Californians  who  occupied  the  country 
previous  to  the  invasion  of  the  United  States  forces 
under  General  Fremont  seem  to  have  limited  their 
efforts  at  irrigation  to  flooding  small  patches  of 
ground  devoted  chiefly  to  the  culture  of  the  chile, 
the  water  being  diverted  from  the  small  mountain 
streams  by  rudely  construc  ted  dams,  and  thence  con- 
veyed in  the  rude  '"sankey"  to  the  required  spot. 
With  the  settlement  of  the  country  by  the  Yankee 
came  the  struggle  for  the  control  of  these  streams, 
and  "  riparian  rights  "  have  since  been  the  bone  of 
contention,  even  unto  this  day. 

But  the  indomitable  Yankee  was  here  to  stay.  Ex- 
perience has  proved  this  tract  to  be  the  ideal  home 
of  the  lemon,  and  the  '49er  and  the  tenderfoot  have 
vied  with  each  other  in  clearing  off  the  beautiful  live 
oaks,  the  grand  old  rocks  and  the  chaparral,  and 
planting  in  their  stead  the  lemon  twigs  bought  of  the 
wideawake  nurseryman  of  Los  Angeles  county  for  $1 
apiece,  and  the  study  of  the  economic  use  of  water 
for  irrigation  began  in  dead  earnest. 

Developing  Water. — Just  as  our  twigs  began  to 
develop  into  trees  and  show  some  signs  of  fruitage, 
the  dry  seasons  came  on  and  many  of  our  mountain 
streams  disappeared.  The  case  became  desperate, 
and,  without  system  or  effort  at  co-operation,  the 
hunt  for  water  began.  One  went  to  tunneling  in  the 
mountain,  another  to  boring,  and  a  third  to  digging, 
and  though  there  have  been  some  dismal  failures, 
success  has  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  many.  The 
tunnels  are  furnishing  some  gravity  water,  but  such 
as  can  be  bought  at  all  sells  readily  at  $2000  per  inch. 
In  a  few  sections  wells  have  been  developed,  and  the 
proud  owners  of  such  a  one  can  "  point  with  pride  " 
to  his  lemons,  berries  and  alfalfa.  But,  at  a  rule,  the 
water  for  irrigation  in  this  part  of  the  county  is  fur- 
nished by  the  pump.  We  have  pumps  by  man  power, 
pumps  by  horse  power,  pumps  by  wind  power  and 
pumps  by  engine  power,  and  still,  as  our  acreage  ex- 
tends and  our  trees  grow  larger,  we  find  we  have  no 
water  to  waste,  and  its  economic  use  in  irrigation  is 
still  a  serious  problem.  Thus  far  the  much-talked-of 
scheme  of  impounding  the  rainfall  in  storage  reser- 
voirs has  not  been  tried,  and  many  careful  persons 
doubt  the  practicability  of  the  plan  in  the  short, 
precipitous  canyons  on  this  side  of  the  mountains. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  time  will  come 
when  the  Santa  Ynez  river,  which  flows  parallel  with 
this  coast  for  100  miles,  and  but  a  few  miles  distant, 
will  be  dammed  where  it  cuts  through  the  spurs  that 
extend  across  its  valley,  and  a  vast  reservoir  thus 
formed,  whose  waters  will  be  brought  through  a  tun- 
nel to  this  side,  to  supplement  our  scanty  supply. 
Coming  through  the  mountain  far  above  the  ocean 
level,  this  water  could  be  utilized  in  the  production  of 
heat  and  light  and  in  power  for  various  manufactories 
that  would  add  greatly  to  the  profits  and  comforts  of 
the  valley. 

Whether  this  work  will  be  done  by  co-operation  or 
corporation  depends  upon  the  intelligence  and  enter- 
prise of  our  citizens. 

Application  of  Water. — But,  having  thus  pointed 
out  what  are  our  available  possible  and  probable 
sources  of  water  supply,  the  real  question  presenting 
itself  is  :  How  do  we  use  it  ?  In  all  conceivable 
ways,  from  sprinkling  out  of  the  nose  of  a  two-quart 
waterpot,  to  spreading  it  out  over  the  surface  of  a 
five-acre  lot  by  means  of  light  furrows,  fed  from  a 
broad  flume.  With  all  the  various  expedients  that 
have  been  adopted  in  our  efforts  to  make  the  most  of 
an  insufficient  supply,  it  would  seem  that  something 
definite  should  have  been  learned  with  regard  to  the 
most  economical  method.  But  our  discussions  do  not 
show  it.  That  the  furrow  system  which  saturates 
the  entire  soil  of  the  orchard  to  a  great  depth  is  a 
thorough  method  of  irrigation  is  the.  contention  of 
many,  and  is  disputed  by  none.  But  no  effort  is  made 
to  show  that  it  is  the  most  economical,  that  the  best 
results  can  be  obtained  with  the  least  amount  of 
water.  It  has  been  shown  that  with  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply and  the  furrow  system,  better  results  were  ob- 
tained than  with  a  very  limited  supply  by  the  basin 
system.  On  the  contrary,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Crocker-Sperry  ranch,  where  200  acres  of  trees — 
about  27,000  in  number — are  dependent  on  the  out- 
flow from  one  pump,  testifies  that  he  has  found  the 
supply  entirely  inadequate  by  the  furrow  system, 
while  with  the  basin  system  he  has  been  able  to  very 
greatly  improve  the  condition  of  the  orchard  and  se- 
cure an  excellent  crop  of  first-class  fruit. 

The  past  season  the  trees  were  irrigated  but 
twice,  with  400  gallons  to  the  tree  at  each  time,  and 


then  most  thoroughly  cultivated.  The  condition  of 
the  trees  and  the  quality  of  the  lemons  attest  the  suc- 
cess of  the  treatment  and  seem  to  point  to  a  thorough 
soaking  followed  by  thorough  cultivation  as  im- 
portant factors  in  the  economical  use  of  water. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  basin  system  are 
that  it  insures  the  even  distribution  of  water,  places 
it  just  where  it  will  do  the  most  good,  and  that,  as  it 
settles  into  the  ground  spreading  as  it  goes,  it  will 
reach  and  feed  all  of  the  roots  and  lead  them  to  a 
deeper  penetration  of  the  moistened  subsoil.  The  ob- 
jections are  that  it  does  not  reach  all  parts  of  the 
orchard,  and,  as  often  practised,  tends  to  rot  the 
trunk  of  the  tree. 

The  method  of  spraying  or  spreading  the  water 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground  has  been  practised, 
and  is  still  advocated  by  some,  but  the  great  loss  that 
takes  place  from  evaporation  seems  to  preclude  it 
from  being  classed  among  the  economic  methods  of 
use.  Where  made  at  all  successful  it  must  be  accom- 
panied by  thorough  cultivation  and  upon  land  rich 
with  humus  from  heavy  manuring. 

Sub-Irrioation. — Sub-irrigation  has  been  tried  in 
various  ways  and  with  various  degrees  of  success. 
The  expense  of  the  first  cost  of  preparation  for 
thorough  work  has  -interfered  with  its  adoption  in 
large  orchards.  The  gentleman  who  planted  a  few 
orange  trees  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  with  a  limited 
water  supply,  reports  satisfactory  results  from  two 
or  three  methods  employed  to  get  the  water  to  the 
roots  without  surface  evaporation.  First,  he  dug  a 
hole,  3  or  4  feet  from  the  tree,  some  2  or  3  feet  deep 
and  filled  it  with  sand.  Into  this  the  water  was  run 
from  a  hose.  Another  plan  was  a  box  6  feet  long 
with  an  interior  1  inch  square  perforated  with  small 
holes.  This  was  buried  along  above  the  tree  some  2 
feet  deep,  with  a  tube  reaching  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  through  which  the  water  was  run  into  the 
box.  Many  of  our  members  are  much  interested  in 
sub-irrigation  and  have  faith  in  its  ultimate  success 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  economic  use  of  water.  Some  of 
these  are  trying  the  plan  of  digging  holes  near  the 
trees  on  the  upper  side,  where  the  ground  is  sloping, 
and  connecting  these  holes  by  shallow  dishes,  so  that 
as  one  fills  up  the  water  runs  to  the  next,  and  so  on. 
These  require  little  attention,  and  when  the  water, 
which  is  run  in  slowly,  has  thoroughly  soaked  the 
trees,  may  be  filled  with  manure  and  left  to  care  for 
themselves. 

Objection  to  sub-irrigation  is  made  that  it  does  not 
follow  the  course  of  nature,  makes  the  ground  under 
the  tree  wet,  cold  and  sour,  and  forms  a  hardpan 
which  interferes  with  root  penetration. 

As  the  moisture  of  the  subsoil  is  the  aim  and  object 
of  thorough  irrigation,  we  are  disposed  to  think  these 
points  not  well  taken. 

Ends  to  be  Attained. — Our  discussions  seemed, 
•  then,  to  point  to  the  conclusions  that  the  main  fac- 
tors in  the  economic  use  of  water  for  irrigation  are  : 

1.  The  prepartion  of  the  soil,  so  as  to  drink  and 
retain  as  much  as  possible  of  the  water  rainfall,  with 
winter  irrigation,  if  the  rainfall  is  not  copious. 

2.  Thorough  soaking  of  as  much  of  the  soil  as  is 
possible  at  each  irrigation. 

3.  Thorough  and  intense  cultivation  as  soon  after 
irrigation  as  the  ground  can  be  worked. 

4.  Applying  the  water  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reach 
the  roots  and  lead  them  downward,  with  as  little 
evaporation  as  possible. 


The  Census  and  Irrigation  Interests. 

The  Director  of  the  Census  desires  to  impress  upon 
all  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  arid  and 
sub-humid  regions  of  the  United  States  the  import- 
ance of  co-operating  with  the  Census  Office  in  the 
work  of  collecting  data  relating  to  irrigation. 

Without  such  co-operation,  a  full  and  accurate 
showing  of  the  progress  and  development  of  these  re- 
gions cannot  be  assured,  and  the  sections  wherein 
reports  are  incomplete  will  suffer  in  comparison  with 
those  from  which  fuller  information  has  been  se- 
cured. 

In  thirteen  States  and  Territories  irrigation,  wholly 
or  in  part,  is  relied  upon  to  produce  crops.  It  is  the 
application,  in  the  strictest  sense,  of  scientific  methods 
in  farming.  Its  continued  development  results  in  the 
internal  expansion  of  the  public  domain,  with  which 
no  individual  or  political  party  can  find  fault.  It  con-  j 
quers  the  encroaching  desert  and  reclaims  millions  of  j 
acres  of  waste  lands.  It  means  an  increase  in  the 
productive  area  of  our  country  great  enough  to  feed 
and  clothe  another  nation  almost  as  populous  as 
our  own. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  an  accurate  census  of 
irrigation  is  of  great  importance.  The  fact  that  its 
success  depends  in  some  degree  upon  the  irrigators 
themselves  should  awaken  their  hearty  interest  in  i 
this  work.  Parties  owning  canals  and  ditches,  who  j 
have  received  no  inquiries,  are  earnestly  requested  to 
write  to  L.  G.  Powers,  Chief  Statistician,  in  charge 
of  Agriculture,  Census  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
blanks  will  be  mailed  to  them  at  once.  The  Director 
asks  that  all  to  whom  these  inquiries  may  come  will 
answer  the  same  as  fully  and  accurately  as  possible 
and  promptly  return  them. 


THE  FIELD. 


How  to  Maintain  Fertility. 


By  B.  E.  Maynard  of  West  Side  at  the  University  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute at  San  Jose. 

The  soil  in  this  valley,  when  first  cultivated  by  the 
earliest  settlers,  was  found  to  be  exceedingly  fertile; 
years  of  cropping,  however,  without  adequate  re- 
turn, have  greatly  reduced  the  supply  of  available 
plant  food.  The  question  of  how  we  are  to  prevent 
further  impoverishment  at  the  least  possible  cost, 
and  yet  keep  our  soils  up  to  the  highest  standard  of 
fertility,  is  being  seriously  considered  by  many  fruit 
growers. 

Nature's  Method. — We  will  first  consider  nature's 
own  method  of  fertilizing:  Virgin  lands  are  chiefly 
composed  of  decaying  rocks  and  vegetable  matter; 
the  ash  elements,  which  are  supplied  by  the  earth, 
become  soluble  through  the  decomposition  of  rock, 
and  can  be  readily  taken  up  by  the  plant.  The  de- 
caying vegetable  matter,  or  humus,  supplies  the 
necessary  amount  of  nitrogen.  The  virgin  soil  is  fer- 
tile because  these  food  ingredients,  through  to  pro- 
cess of  decay,  have  been  accumulating  for  a  long 
period  of  time;  should  this  soil  be  continually  cropped, 
some  of  the  essential  ingredients  of  plant  food  will  in 
time  be  removed  before  their  place  can  be  supplied. 

The  orchardist  can,  to  a  great  extent,  imitate  na- 
ture in  this  extent  by  green-manuring.  All  plants, 
however,  are  not  of  equal  value  for  this  purpose;  it 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  certain  plants 
derive  all  their  nitrogen  from  the  soil,  others  mainly 
from  the  atmosphere,  the  latter  being  by  far  the 
most  desirable. 

All  clovers,  peas,  beans,  lupins  and  others  of  the 
legume  family  are  nitrogen  gatherers  and  can,  if 
necessary,  obtain  entire  supply  from  the  air. 

It  is  apparent  that,  by  turning  under  a  crop  of 
these  plants,  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen  will  be 
added  to  the  soil  without  additional  cost,  that  the 
mechanical  condition  of  many  soils  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  humus. 

Humus  binds  together  loose  sandy  soils,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  lightens  and  mellows  heavy  clays, 
but  on  soils  that  are  naturally  cold  and  wet,  humus 
does  positive  injury.  The  orchardist  should  bear  in 
mind,  that  other  weeds  as  well  as  the  legumes  have  a 
fertilizing  value,  every  plant  growing  on  the  soil  is 
helping  to  change  inorganic  forms  of  plant  food  into 
organic,  which  when  plowed  under  soon  becomes 
available  to  our  trees  or  other  crops  which  have,  to 
us,  a  monetary  value. 

Grow  Weeds. — The  question  is  sometimes  asked. 
How  can  we  change  the  insoluble  forms  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  in  our  orchards  into  readily  available 
forms  at  the  least  expense  ?  The  cheapest  and 
probably  the  most  effective  method  is  to  grow  weeds 
during  the  winter  months  and  plow  them  under  be- 
fore there  is  danger  of  their  sapping  the  soil  of  mois- 
ture. The  practise  of  depleting  our  soils  of  mineral 
plant  food  is.  however,  not  to  be  commended,  rather 
should  we  return  to  the  soil  those  elements  which  are 
taken  away.  By  simply  plowing  under  such  weeds, 
do  not  think  you  are  incresing  your  supply  of  mineral 
plant  food,  you  are  merely  returning  it  to  the  soil  in 
a  more  readily  available  form,  and  every  crop  re- 
moved from  the  land  diminishes  the  original  supply. 

The  farmer  should  carefully  study  his  plants  so  as 
to  determine  for  himself  what  element  is  lacking. 
The  plant,  with  an  almost  unerring  instinct,  will  indi- 
cate its  needs.  As  a  rule,  we  have  only  to  consider' 
four  of  the  fourteen  elements  composing  all  vegetable 
matter:  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen  and,  some- 
times, lime.  Lime  is  generally  found  in  sufficient 
quantities  in  all  soils  for  the  requirements  of  plant 
life;  however  the  application  of  liberal  amounts  of 
lime  often  has  a  beneficial  effect,  in  sour  lands,  espe- 
cially. It  also  aids  in  rendering  the  inert  forms  of 
plant  food  more  available.  The  use  of  lime  alone  is 
dangerous,  as  its  tendency  is  to  exhaust  the  soil  of 
plant  food;  it  should  be  supplemented  by  the  addition 
of  direct  fertilizers.  Lining  of  soils  often  gives  most 
favorable  results  in  connection  with  potash  fertiliza- 
tion. 

Use  of  Potash. — In  this  country  the  use  of  potash 
has  met  with  much  favor,  almost  invariably  giving 
good  returns,  more  so  than  phosphoric  acid  or  nitro- 
gen when  used  singly.  When  fruits  are  small  or  poor 
in  quality  or  sugar  content,  other  conditions  being 
favorable,  a  lack  of  potash  is  almost  invariably  indi- 
cated, an  application  of  which  will  overcome  this 
trouble.  If  fruits  are  inclined  to  drop  badly,  phos- 
phate fertilization  is  required.  An  examination  of 
the  pit  or  seed  may  help  to  determine  what  element 
is  chiefly  needed;  a  plump,  healthy  kernel,  the  flesh 
of  the  fruit  at  the  same  time  not  filling  out  properly 
and  fruit  inclined  to  drop  before  ripening,  would  indi- 
cate rather  a  lack  of  potash  than  phosphorous — pro- 
vided moisture  conditions  are  good.  Poor  seed  for- 
mation, condition  of  fruit  as  stated,  phosphoric  acid 
is  most  wanted;  a  reasonable  amount  of  nitrogen 
also  "is  necessary  for  the  most  perfect  fruit  develop- 
ment; an  excess  of  available  nitrogen  is  not  to  be  de- 
sired, as  the  quality  of  fruit  grown,  under  such  con- 
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ditions,  may  be  injured.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  excessive  use  of  stable  manures. 

Stable  manures  supplemented  with  the  commercial 
forms  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  of  great  benefit.  Should  the  cost  of  seed  and 
planting  leguminous  plants  equal  the  cost  of  corre- 
sponding amounts  of  nitrogen  in  a  commercial  form 
no  particular  advantage  is  gained  by  growing  and 
plowing  under  such  crops,  as  the  crop-producing 
power  and  humus  of  many  commercial  forms  fully 
equals  and  often  far  exceeds  that  of  green-manuring. 
S.  Teacock,  in  the  American  Fertilizer,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing amount  of  humus  in  animal  fertilizers  as  com- 
pared with  that  in  vegetable  matter:  One  ton  dried 
blood,  high  grade,  or  1.3  tons  dried  blood,  low  grade, 
or  2.2  tons  ordinary  tankage,  will  supply  as  much 
humus  as  26.6  tons  barnyard  manure  or  53.5  tons 
green  clover. 

While  the  given  data  is  not  absolutely  correct  the 
possible  error  applies  equally  to  both.  The  compari- 
sons made  are  accurate  within  reasonable  limits. 

Encourage  Clover. — However,  should  there  be  a 
good  stand  of  native  clovers  the  orchard  will  do  well 
to  encourage  them.  As  a  rule,  should  they  not  be 
doing  well,  a  surface  dressing  with  some  available 
form  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  will  stimulate 
them  to  the.  utmost.  These  elements,  in  addition  to 
the  nitrogen  accumulated  in  the  clovers  soon  after 
plowing  under  will  supply  our  trees  with  the  needed 
plant  food. 

Many  an  orchardist  to-day  looks  with  complacency 
upon  the  verdant  appearance  of  his  orchard  during 
the  winter  months,  whereas,  a  few  years  ago,  he 
would  have  been  horrified  at  the  same  condition  of 
things.  We  sometimes  work  very  hard  to  defeat  the 
ends  of  nature.  She,  however,  has  a  way  of  proving 
herself  to  be  in  the  right.  Rather  should  we  study 
nature's  ways  and  co-operate  with  her  than  through 
ingorance  operate  against  her. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Care  and  Management  of  Swine. 

By  Emas  Galldp  of  Hanford  at  tbe  University  Farmers'  Institute 
at  Alta. 

The  swine  industry  is  just  now  recovering  from  a 
serious  condition  of  congestion.  There  is  one  condi- 
tion that  always  exists  when  any  line  of  stock  brings 
a  high  figure,  and  that  is,  that  every  farmer  is  seek- 
ing to  buy  the  very  best  stock  his  means  will  afford. 
I  think  there  is  no  class  of  men  that  are  more  en- 
thusiastic than  the  swine  raisers,  and  it  takes  a  good 
deal  to  discourage  them;  but  unprofitable  prices 
with  the  depletion  of  the  herd  by  disease  will  some- 
times do  it. 

When  asked  to  prepare  a  paper  on  swine  I  won- 
dered whether  or  not  the  grunt  of  the  hog  could  be 
heard  here  amongst  the  enthusiastic  wheat  and  fruit 
growers,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  with  the  enthusi- 
asm manifest,  that  the  hog  would  feel  a  little  lone- 
some, and  I  wondered  if  this  gathering  really  cared  a 
fig  whether  the  hog  was  mentioned  at  all  or  not;  but 
here  with  your  wheat  and  fruit  raising  is  the  place 
for  the  hog  to  grunt  and  nourish.  It  is  his  home,  his 
natural  home,  and  fruit  growing,  wheat  raising, 
dairying  and  the  hog  all  work  well  together. 

The  Mission  of  the  Hon. — Nearly  all  other  do- 
mestic animals  are  bred,  fed  and  kept  for  a  diversity 
of  purposes.  The  hog  seems  to  have  but  one  mission 
in  life  which  he  consummates  in  death,  that  of  con- 
verting the  bulky  food  which  he  eats  into  condensed, 
transportable  and 'prescrvable  human  food,  and  no 
other  of  the  entire  animal  kingdom  meets  air  these 
requirements  so  completely  as  the  pig.  In  these  lat-. 
ter  days  humanity  has  become  more  exacting  in  this 
as  well  as  everything  else.  We  not  only  require  that 
he  converts  what  he  eats  into  food  for  us,  but  we  re- 
quire that  it  be  done  in  the  least  possible  time;  that 
it  be  of  best  quality  and  greatest  quantity  for  food 
consumed. 

We  quote  from  a  speech  of  Col.  D.  P.  McCracken, 
the  greatest  public  sale  auctioneer:  "The  hog  is 
sure  to  return  better  than  his  cost;  his  is  the 
only  meat  product  that  improves  by  curing  and  goes 
without  roasting,  tinning  or  hermetically  sealing, 
utterly  defying  the  microbe  and  the  elements." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  was 
was  put  down  on  coffee,  crackers  and  pork,  and  no 
department  heads  were  sawed  off  on  account  of  the 
particular  condition  of  the  pork,  although  there 
should  doubtless  be  more  system  in  the  packing.  If 
there  is  in  this  assembly  a  soldier  of  the  late  Rebel- 
lion he  probably  remembers  the  important  part  pork 
took  as  food  in  his  army  ration.  The  meat  was  eaten 
with  his  crackers,  the  grease  was  cream  for  his 
coffee,  and  butter  for  his  slapjacks. 

A  great  many  good  things  are  said  about  the  hog. 
It  is  said  he  pays  the  taxes,  clothes  the  family, 
schools  the  children,  lifts  the  mortgage,  pays  the 
rent  or  buys  a  quill  for  the  daughter's  hat,  etc.  The 
hog  is  nevertheless  a  very  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive animal,  and  has  more  sense  than  he  has  ever 
been  credited  with.  It  is  true  that  he  is  stubborn 
and-sometimes  balky,  but  that  does  not  argue  that 


he  is  short  on  reasoning  power,  it  merely  shows  that 
he  is  independent,  and  has  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions. In  fact  we  look  to  the  pig  for  the  largest  per 
cent  of  our  profit. 

Without  him  the  grain  producer  is  simply  working 
for  glory  to  support  railroads,  boards  of  trade  and 
foreign  syndicates.  We  are  willing  to  admit  that 
the  pig  is  very  peculiar  about  some  things.  He  is 
like  some  people,  puts  his  dirty  foot  in  his  own  busi- 
ness, sticks  his  nose  in  other  people's  business,  and  is 
continually  getting  into  the  housewife's  kitchen  and 
into  her  pie  crusts  and  doughnuts.  The  world  could 
not  get  along  without  the  pig.  If  you  reach  up  and 
shake  the  old  hog  then  you  will  find  the  fruit  falls  on 
the  tables  of  every  nation  and  every  clime.  The  rich 
eat  his  flesh  because  they  like  it,  the  poor  eat  it  for 
economy's  sake.  The  world  at  large  will  never  go 
back  on  the  genuine  American  hog.  The  flesh  of  the 
hog  is  needed  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  Klondike;  it 
is  needed  by  every  ship  that  sails  the  high  seas;  it  is 
needed  in  our  army  and  navy;  it  is  needed  every- 
where. The  ham  is  one  of  the  most  highly  prized 
delicacies  of  the  swell  restaurants  and  the  fashion- 
able cafe's  of  the  French  capital,  and  the  snob  swell 
hotels  of  London.  The  ingenious  Yankee  cannot 
counterfeit  the  ham  any  more  than  he  can  the  egg 
that  goes  with  it. 

Selection  of  Breeding  Stock. — It  is  no  new  thing 
for  me  to  tell  you  that  the  average  nurseryman  is  a 
closer  student  in  matters  relating  to  the  production 
and  maintenance  of  his  nursery  stock  than  the  aver- 
age swine  raiser  is  in  the  breeding  and  selection  of 
his  breeding  stock. 

In  the  purchase  of  an  animal  do  not  let  a  dollar 
close  to  your  nose  attract  your  attention  so  that  you 
cannot  see  a  twenty-dollar  gold  piece  10  feet  away. 
In  other  words,  do  not  pay  $5  for  a  poor  animal  to 
head  your  herd  from  your  neighbor,  when  you  can  by 
a  little  effort  secure  a  good  animal  from  a  reliable 
breeder  at  a  good  fair  price.  Visit  the  herd;  buy 
your  pig  at  three  or  four  months  old;  you  can  just  as 
well  raise  him  yourself  as  to  pay  some  one  else  for  it. 
In  the  selection  see  that  he  is  well  bred,  and  individu- 
ally a  good  animal,  and  of  the  right  conformation,  if 
possible,  to  mate  with  the  balance  of  your  herd. 

Activity  in  the  Hog. — Several  months  ago,  while 
judging  the  swine  at  the  State  Fair,  I  was  criticised 
for  insisting  on  having  the  competing  animals  walked 
around  the  show  ring.  One  man  said  "  The  old  man 
is  trying  to  get  the  speed  of  the  animal."  But  after 
all  what  is  more  pleasing  than  to  see  a  large  fat  hog 
walk  away  from  you  like  a  large  active  draft  horse  ? 
Hogs  should  have  action  as  well  as  horses.  A  lazy, 
sluggish  hog  is  a  poor  feeder;  he  moves  around  just 
fast  enough  for  disease  to  catch  him,  and  grim  death 
to  take  him  in. 

Selection  of  Breeding  Stock.  —  Selecting  his 
breeding  stock  is  an  important  duty  which  devolves 
upon  the  farmer,  and  it  requires,  to  be  successful,  a 
high  order  of  intelligence  and  the  exercise  of  good 
judgment.  The  breeding  boar  should  be  selected 
with  discrimination,  and  suitably  mated  to  counteract 
certain  defects,  all  the  time  looking  forward  to  the 
production  of  a  lot  of  youngsters  that  will  be  an  im- 
provement on  the  parent  stock.  Especially  should 
the  male  be  a  typical  animal  as  he  may  be  the  pro- 
genitor of  many  a  young  grunter.  Although  the  sow 
should  be  as  well  bred  as  it  lies  within  the  power  of 
the  farmer  to  procure,  it  is  much  easier  and  cheaper 
to  introduce  improved  blood  by  the  purchase  of  a 
high  bred  male. 

In  disposition  I  should  aim  to  select  one  with  plenty 
of  action  and  life,  and  a  general  all-round  good  feeder, 
but  not  on  the  cranky  or  restless  order,  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  apt  to  reproduce  these  character- 
istics, which  are  very  undesirable  and  hard  to  handle, 
and  it  is  very  undesirable  to  put  them  or  even  keep 
them  in  fair  condition.  As  to  the  disposition  of  a 
boar,  much  depends  upon  the  way  you  manage  him. 
You  should  never  whip  or  punish  a  boar.  If  you  do, 
he  will  be  ready  every  time  he  meets  you  for  a  scrap. 
Our  English  cousins  have  found  that  Boers  are  very 
good  fighters,  and  we  should  profit  by  their  expe- 
rience. I  have  many  large  boars  and  never  have 
them  get  cross  and  unmanageable.  In  fact  a  hog  of 
any  kind  has  no  sense  if  you  punish  him  by  whipping. 
I  never  attempt  to  drive  a  hog.  I  always  call  them 
and  let  them  follow.  If  you  attempt  to  drive  them 
you  are  likely  to  get  mad  and  say  words  that  you 
would  not  like  your  grandmother  to  hear. 

Management  ok  Boaus. — I  have  usually  in  my  In- 
stitute papers  devoted  considerable  space  giving  my 
ways  of  managing  my  breeding  boars.  I  will  say 
keep  him  in  a  lot  by  himself,  and  always  have  him  in 
good  condition,  strong,  vigorous  and  active.  Feed 
him  a  variety -of  food.  Give  him  occasionally  a  little 
salt  and  ashes,  and  a  small  lot  to  exercise  in,  shelter 
from  rains  in  the  winter  and  the  sun  in  summer. 

A  boar  must  have  ambition  to  take  the  necessary 
exercise  in  order  to  insure  a  vigorous  and  strong 
constitution  which  all  first-class  breeding  boars  must 
possess.  Coat  is  another  very  essential  point  in 
selecting  a  breeding  boar,  as  it  is  our  only  guide  to 
the  quality  the  hog  possesses,  and  a  hog  without 
quality  is  almost  worthless  as  a  sire.  The  coat  should 
be  fine,  smooth  and  straight,  lying  close  to  the  body. 
Avoid  coarse,  wiry  coats.  We  like  to  see  our  breed- 
ing boars  smooth  and  free  from  wrinkles. 

.(to  be  continued.) 


THE  SUGAR  BEET. 


Feeding  Value  of  Beet  Tops  and  Beet  Pulp. 

The  American  Beet  Sugar  Company  of  Chino,  San 
Bernardino  county,  has  prepared  a  statement  on  the 
value  of  beet  refuse  as  compared  with  other  available 
dairy  feeds.  It  will  be  interesting  to  all  our  readers 
who  are  growing  beets  or  are  within  reach  of  the 
pulp  supply  of  the  sugar  factories. 

Beet  farming  is  not  only  beneficial  to  the  land  in 
increasing  the  depth  and  physical  condition  of  the 
soil  on  which  the  crops  are  grown,  thus  enlarging 
their  yield,  but  also  the  beet  tops  and  beet  pulp  fur- 
nish a  valuable  feed  for  sheep  and  cattle.  A  yield  of 
15  tons  of  beets  leaves  on  the  field  6  to  8  tons  of 
green  tops,  and  for  the  same  15  tons  of  beets  deliv- 
ered at  the  factory  the  company  will  give  1\  tons  of 
pulp,  as  the  company  gives  to  the  grower  one-half  of 
the  weight  of  his  beets  in  pulp  at  10  cents  per  ton 
when  taken  on  board  cars  at  the  factory,  or  when 
hauled  away  by  teams  from  the  factory  loading  chute. 
One  acre  of  beets,  therefore,  yields  to  the  grower 
from  6  to  1\  tons  of  pulp  at  a  cost  of  from  60  cents 
to  75  cents  per  acre  if  taken  at  the  factory,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  returns  received  from  the  beets  delivered 
at  the  factory  and  the  beet  tops  which  he  retains. 

Table  ok  Values. — The  following  table  shows  the 
value  of  the  different  feeds  compared  with  beet  tops 
and  pulp  : 


Feeding-           Value  per  Value  per  Value  per 

stuff.                100  lbs.  ton.  acre. 

Alfalfa  hav             $0  40  $  8  00  $48  00 

Barley  straw             0  25  5  00  9  00 

Barley  grain            0  75  15  00  18  75 

Barley  hay              0  45  9  00  18  00 

Beet  pulp                 0  06.75  1  35  10  12 

Beet  tops                 0  12.96  2  59  15  54 


Therefore,  15  tons  of  beets  will  bring  to  the  grower 
$15.54  worth  of  tops  and  $10.12  worth  of  pulp  per 
acre,  less  75  cents,  price  of  pulp  at  factory,  an  in- 
crease of  over  40°^  on  the  beet  crop,  figuring  1  ton 
of  beets  at  $4,  which  can  be  taken  as  a  low  average 
price.  It  is  remarkable  how  stock  will  improve  on 
these  two  products  from  beets,  which  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  have  been  a  loss  to  the  growers. 

Feeding  Tops  and  Pulp. — The  beet  tops  are  best 
utilized  by  bringing  cattle  or  sheep  upon  the  beet 
fields  as  soon  as  the  beets  have  been  carted  away. 
Especially  sheep  will  do  surprisingly  well  on  beet 
tops  and  fatten  quickly.  The  droppings  of  the  ani- 
mals remaining  on  the  land  will  contain  almost  all  the 
mineral  plant  food  of  the  tops,  so  that  it  is,  for  the 
fertility  of  the  land,  the  same  whether  the  tops  or 
the  droppings  are  plowed  under. 

Pulp  fed  mixed  with  chopped  hay  from  alfalfa,  bar- 
ley, wheat,  etc.,  or  with  chopped  straw  from  barley, 
wheat,  beans,  etc.,  makes  a  valuable  feed.  By  add- 
ing some  ground  corn,  barley  or  bran,  cattle  or 
sheep  can  be  fully  matured  equal  to  the  grain-fed 
cattle  of  the  Middle  States.  The  following  is  a  good, 
cheap  daily  ration  for  simply  maintaining  cattle  or 
sheep,  based  on  1000  pounds  live  weight :  100  pounds 
pulp,  12  pounds  barley,  wheat  or  bean  straw. 

For  fattening  purposes,  such  as  is  usual  on  the 
Pacific  coast:  100  pounds  pulp,  10  pounds  barley 
hay,  10  pounds  alfalfa  hay;  or  100  pounds  pulp,  10 
pounds  barley  hay  and  10  pounds  bean  straw;  or  100 
pounds  pulp  and  20  pounds  barley  hay. 

For  thoroughly  maturing  cattle  and  sheep  the  fol- 
lowing ration  can  be  recommended  :  100  pounds  pulp, 
15  pounds  alfalfa  hay  and  10  pounds  barley  meal ;  or 
100  pounds  pulp,  15  pounds  bean  straw  and  10  pounds 
corn  meal ;  or  100  pounds  pulp,  15  pounds  barley  hay, 

5  pounds  corn  meal  and  5  pounds  wheat  bran. 

For  dairy  cows,  if  pulp  is  fresh  :  80  pounds  pulp, 
15  pounds  alfalfa  hay,  4  pounds  corn  meal  and  4 
pounds  barley  meal ;  or  80  pounds  pulp,  15  pounds 
barley  hay  and  8  pounds  wheat  bran  ;  or  80  pounds 
pulp,  10  pounds  barley  hay  and  10  pounds  alfalfa 
hay;  or  80  pounds  pulp,  10  pounds  barley  hay  and  10 
pounds  bean  straw;  or  80  pounds  pulp  and  20  pounds 
barley  hay. 

If  fermented  pulp  is  given,  feed  20  pounds  of  pulp 
less  per  day,  increasing  other  foods  in  proportion. 

Pulp  in  the  Silo. — Pulp  can  be  siloed  to  good 
advantage  and  will  keep  well  for  many  months,  un- 
dergoing in  the  silo  a  fermentation,  in  which  state 
better  results  are  obtained  than  feeding  it  fresh.  In 
Europe  pulp  is  fed  the  year  round,  farmers  taking  it 
during  the  operation  of  the  factories  and  siloing 
enough  to  last  until  the  next  season.  A  simple  and 
cheap  way  of  siloing  is  as  follows  : 

Dig  on  land  which  drains  well  a  pit  8  to  12  feet 
wide  and  4  to  6  feet  deep  and  of  any  desired  length. 
Put  the  pulp  in  the  pit  and  tramp  it  in  tight,  thus 
excluding  all  air  and  preventing  rotting.  Give  the 
mass  above  ground  a  cone-like  shape,  cover  it  with 
about  3  inches  of  straw  and  6  inches  of  dirt,  or  do 
not  cover  it  at  all.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  the 
upper  part  of  the  pulp  will  be  lost  to  a  depth  of  about 

6  inches.  After  about  a  month  the  fermentation  is 
complete  and  the  feeding  of  the  sour  pulp  can  begin. 

The  pulp  can  also  be  mixed  to  good  advantage  in 
the  silos  with  chopped  cornstalks  or  straw  from  bar- 
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ley,  wheat  or  beans.  Such  a  mixture  makes  a  valu- 
able feed,  supplying  both  nutrition  and  roughness. 
Farmers  who  now  turn  their  cattle  into  their  corn 
fields  to  feed  on  the  stalks  by  cutting  this  and  mixing 
with  pulp  would  have  a  feed  on  hand  sufficient  to  sup- 
port many  head  of  cattle  the  whole  year. 

To  properly  silo,  first  put  a  layer  of  pulp  on  the 
bottom  about  2  feet  thick,  then  1  foot  of  chopped 
roughness,  then  2  feet  of  pulp,  and  so  on  until  the 
silo  is  completed,  and  trample  in  well,  taking  care 
that  the  bottom,  sides  and  top  consist  of  a  layer  of 
pulp,  which  serves  to  keep  everything  airtight.  Many 
other  farm  products,  green  or  cured,  can  also  be 
advantageously  siloed  with  pulp  in  the  same  manner. 

If  dairymen  are  willing  to  take  home  the  skim  milk 
from  the  dairy  to  feed  their  hogs,  they  should  still 
more  be  glad  to  use  the  pulp  from  their  beets  for 
their  milch  cows,  as  this  will  increase  the  milk  in 
quantity  and  quality. 

Lime'cake.  which  can  be  obtained  free  at  the  fac- 
tory, is  a  valuable  fertilizer,  containing,  as  it  does, 
part  of  the  mineral  and  vegetable  substances  which 
are  taken  by  the  beets  from  the  soil ;  and  if  returned 
to  the  land,  especially  where  the  soil  is  heavy,  will 
not  only  enrich  it  but  improve  its  physical  condition. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Roses  for  Southern  California. 

Elmo  R.  Meserve,  of  Los  Angeles,  gives  the  Times 
an  outline  of  his  wide  experience  in  rose  growing, 
which  is  applicable  to  most  of  the  valley  and  foothill 
regions  of  the  State. 

Notes  on  Growing. — It  is  now  time  to  cutback 
your  rose  plants,  taking  out  all  the  dead  and  useless 
wood.  Cover  your  ground  well  with  manure,  and 
give  thorough  spading.  Would  also  advise  another 
coating  of  manure  for  the  surface,  to  act  as  a  mulch, 
as  this  is  much  better  than  the  constant  working 
of  the  soil.  You  will  obtain  best  results  upon  heavy, 
stiff  soil,  and  with  plenty  of  water.  Rose  bushes 
seemingly  thrive  upon  any  soil,  and  bloom  freely  un- 
der any  ordinary  treatment,  but  in  order  to  obtain 
choice  bloom  you  will  find  it  necessary  to  meet  special 
requirements.  Do  not  endeavor  to  keep  your  bushes 
growing  throughout  the  year.  Stop  watering  in 
August  and  September,  allowing  your  plants  a  much- 
needed  rest. 

Many  of  our  best  varieties  are  subject  to  mildew. 
Purchase  a  few  pounds  of  powdered  sulphur  and  to- 
bacco dust.    Put  in  one  of  those   little  powder  bel- 


lows, and  give  your  plants  a  good  dusting  with  the 
mixture  once  or  twice  a  week.  You  can  entirely 
control  the  mildew,  and  the  tobacco  will  keep  away 
the  green  aphis  or  louse. 

Exposure. — Many  roses  like  a  partial  shade.  That 
fine  yellow  climber,  the  Marechal  Neil,  does  best  on 
the  north  side  of  the  house.  La  Marque  does  well 
to  the  south  or  west,  and  Reine  Marie  Henriette 
prefers  the  morning  sun  and  afternoon  shade.  Reve 
d'Ore  (the  climbing  Safrano)  is  a  very  thrifty  grower, 
and  likes  an  open  exposure.  William  Allen  Richard- 
!  son,  the  rich  apricot  yellow,  does  not  enjoy  the  hot, 
sunny  places.  Gold  of  Ophir,  Lady  Banksia  and 
Crimson  Rambler  are  luxuriant  growers,  and  bloom 
in  great  profusion  during  April  and  May  (blooming 
much  earlier  this  year  than  usual)  and  do  much  better 
when  given  freedom  upon  fences  or  over  buildings. 
The  single,  White  Cherokee,  another  spring  bloomer, 
prefers  the  sunny  side  of  the  house. 

Discussion  of  Varieties. — There  are  hundreds  of 
fine  varieties  of  roses,  but  there  are  a  few  particu- 
larly adapted  to  this  section,  and  seem  to  have  the 
combined  merits  of  the  many. 

In  white:  First  comes  the  new  hybrid  tea  Kaiser- 
ine  Augusta  Victoria;  second,  the  Eliza  Sauvage; 
third,  the  Bride;  fourth,  Niphetos.  You  will  find 
that  the  Bride  is  often  tinted  upon  the  outer  petals, 
coloring  back  to  its  parent,  the  Catherine  Mermet. 
This  variety  is  quite  subject  to  mildew.  Eliza  Sauv- 
age is  an  old  favorite,  good  grower,  with  fine, 
healthy  foliage.  The  Niphetos  is  good,  but  somewhat 
weakly. 

In  pink:    First,  Mamau  Gochet;  second,  Brides- 
maid; third,  Catherine  Mermet;  fourth,  Duchess  de  j 
Brabant:  fifth,  Bougere;  sixth,  La  France;  seventh, 
Caroline  Testout. 

In  red.  scarlet,  crimson:  First,  Papa  Contier;  sec- 
ond, Mme.  Lambard;  third,  Ulrich  Bruner;  fourth, 
Meteor;  fifth,  American  Beauty;  sixth,  Gen.  Jacque-  I 
minot;  seventh,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  often  called 
Black  Prince;  eighth,  Louis  Philippe,  a  very  free 
bloomer  and  good  bedding  variety. 

In  shades:  First,  Marie  Van  Houtte;  second,  j 
Bride;  third.  Homer;  fourth  Laurette;  fifth,  Rainbow. 

Yellow  and  fawn:  Perle  des  Jardins,  Safrano, 
Isabella  Sprunt,  Mme.  Falcot  and  Sunset. 

The  Best  Dozen. — I  am  often  asked  to  name  the 
one  dozen  best  varieties  for  a  small  rose  garden  in  ! 
southern  California — two  climbers  and  ten  bush 
varieties,  the  points  in  selection  to  be  freedom  of 
blooming,  exemption  from  disease  and  good  cutting 
qualities.  The  climbers  are  difficult  to  select,  but 
first  of  all  should  Reve  d'Ore,  and  then,  according  to 
exposure,  Henriette  or  La  Marque.  For  the  garden, 


Papa  Gontier,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Maman  Cochet, 
Duchess,  Augusta  Victoria,  La  France.  Meteor,  Eliza 
Sauvage.  Safrano  and  Laurette.  A  dozen  bushes 
from  which  to  cut  the  greatest  amount  of  bloom- 
three  Papa  Gontier,  three  Maman  Cochet,  three 
Sauvage  and  three  Laurette. 

For  the  Market. — To  those  intending  to  grow 
roses  for  the  cut-flower  market,  plant  Papa  Gontier, 
Maman  Cochet,  Bridesmaid,  Ulrich  Bruner,  Magna 
Charta,  Sauvage,  Bride,  Augusta  Victoria  and  La 
France.  Remember  that  location  and  soil  must  be 
carefully  considered,  and  that  you  must  have  an 
abundance  of  one  variety,  rather  than  a  few  each  of 
many  varieties. 

The  GRANDEST  Rose. — The  Marechal  Neil  stands 
at  the  head  of  all  varieties.  It  is  individual  and  needs 
individual  treatment.  Select  a  strong  two-year-old 
budded  plant.  Do  not  purchase  one  grown  upon  its 
own  root,  as  it  is  usually  short  lived  and  a  poor 
bloomer.  The  budded  one  will  be  better  in  every  re- 
spect. Plant  on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  and  do 
not  prune  more  than  the  dead  stems,  as  the  variety 
does  not  like  pruning. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  by  Dr.  Creely. 

TREATMENT  FOR  A  HORSE. 

To  THE  Editor:— I  have  a  horse  that  is  troubled  with 
tliiirrhieu  nr  looseness  of  the  bowels  when  driven.  At 
other  times  he  seems  to  be  right.  He  has  been  fed  on 
wheal  straw  and  middlings  mostly,  but  rolled  barley  the 
balance  of  the  time.  Please  advise  what  to  do. — j'.  W., 
Yuba  City. 

Give  one-half  teaspoon  daily  of  sulphate  iron,  pow- 
dered and  dried.  Do  not  give  too  much  water  before 
driving,  and  have  his  teeth  floated. 


A  CASE  OF  BARLEY  BEARDS. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  mule  which  has  a  small 
sore  under  her  jaw.  This  sore  made  its  ap]>earanee  three 
years  ayo  and  twice  I  have  eu1  il  and  taken  out  barley 
beards.  The  sore  heals  over  at  times,  only  to  open 
again.  It  has  a  very  offensive  odor.  The  animal  re- 
tains her  usual  {food  appetite  and  is  apparently  in  good 
condition.  Would  you  kindly  suggest  a  remedy? — JOHN 
Wagner,  Orange  county. 

More  of  the  barley  beards  yet  remain.  Remove 
them  with  a  curet  and  heal  as  a  healthy  wound,  viz. , 
wash  daily  with  carbolic  water  and  apply  zinc  oint- 
ment. E.  J.  Creely. 

510  Golden  Gate  avenue,  S.  F. 


OSBORNE 

MOWERS  AND  RAKES. 


SIZES  4*.  5,  6  FEET. 


The  Osborne  Columbia  Mower. 

ALWAYS  IN  THE  LEAD.  IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL. 

One  piece  main  frame.  Broad  tread 
wheels  straddle  extreme  width  of  swath. 
Has  four  pawls  in  each  wheel,  working 
in  twenty-nine  teeth.  Always  cuts  an 
even  stubble  on  uneven  ground.  Conve- 
nient foot  lift.  Carrying  spring.  Roller 
bearings. 


Osborne  All  Steel  Hay  Rake. 

If  a  rake  has  ever  been  invented 
embodying  in  'its  construction  the 
valuable  devices  found  on  the  Osborne 
rakes,  it  has  never  made  its  appear- 
ance either  in  held  or  factory. 

It  is  light,  durable,  easy  to  operate, 
and  with  an  unlimited  capacity  for 
work.  Has  the  Osborne  Double  Hub 
Bicycle  Wheel  fitted  with  Roller 
Bearings. 


SIZES  8,  10,  12  FEET. 


MANUFACTURERS  of  mowers,  hay  rakes,  self-binders,  reapers,  tedders, 

CORN  HARVESTERS.  CORDAOE  AND  BINDER  TWINE. 

Write  for  Our  1900  Farmers'  Catalogue.    It  Contains  Much  Valu- 
able Information. 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 


13  &  15  MAIN  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


TKI.K1HONK    1291  KKI). 


Stockton  Implement  Co., 


i  INCORPORATED. 
DEALERS  IN 


Agricultural  Implements, 
HARDWARE  ™d  VEHICLES. 

New  and  Up-to-Date  RigS, 

Canopy  Top  Surreys, 


With  Rubber  or  Iron  Tires. 
Fashionably  Painted. 


SOLE  AGENTS  EOR 

McCormick  Mowers  and 
McCormick  Harvesting  Machinery, 
Oliver  Chilled  Plows  and 
Petaluma  Incubators. 


IN  HARDWARE  WE  CARRY  EVERYTHING  FOR 
THE  FARMER  AND  MECHANIC. 

We  Are  in  a  Position  at  All  Times  to  Fill  Orders  Promptly 

Our  Select  Line  of  Goods  Are  Sold  at  Rock-Bottom  Prices. 

22  to  32  S.  CALIFORNIA  ST., 

Bet.  Main  and  Market  Sts.,  STOCKTON,  C/\L. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Belgian  Hare  Association.— Oak- 
land Enquirer,  Feb.  16:  The  regular 
meeting  of  the  Central  California  Belgian 
Hare  Association  was  held  on  Monday 
evening.  In  the  absence  of  Pres.  F.  E. 
Mason  of  Alameda,  Vice-Pres.  H.  Pittick 
of  Elmhurst  presided.  The  Sec'y  is  Dr. 
E.  W.  Bradley.  The  club  has  a  member- 
ship of  twenty-eight,  representing  San 
Jose,  San  Francisco,  Palo  Alto,  Stege, 
Alameda  and  Oakland.  The  purposes  of 
the  club  are  to  encourage  the  raising  of  a 
pure  breed  of  Belgian  hares  and  to  in- 
crease interest  in  this  pursuit.  Meetings 
are  held  on  the  second  Monday  of  each 
month. 

Reclaiming  Land.  —  Oakland  En- 
quirer, Feb.  10  :  The  Contra  Costa  Water 
Co.  has  commenced  work  on  reclaiming 
460  acres  of  tide  land  adjacent  to  Alvarado. 
A  levy  is  to  be  constructed  around  the 
land  with  the  aid  of  a  big  dredger.  It  is 
to  be  20  feet  thick  at  the  base,  6  feet  high 
and  8  feet  across  on  top.  A  drainage 
canal  will  be  cut  through  the  land,  with 
feeders,  the  earth  thus  secured  to  bo  used 
in  making  the  levee.  Sluico  gates  will  be 
put  in  so  that  the  land  may  get  the  fresh 
water  floods,  with  their  alluvium  deposits. 
After  the  deposit  has  become  settled  the 
water  will  be  drained  from  it.  Steam 
plows  will  then  break  it  up  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  dry,  and  then  it  will  be  ready  to 
receive  another  alluvial  flood.  After  the 
land  has  been  reclaimed  it  will  be  a  valua- 
ble tract  for  farming  purposes.  There 
will  be  no  danger  of  drouth,  as  one  of  the 
water  company's  big  artosian  wells  can  be 
pumped  on  to  it  at  any  time,  flooding  it  in 
a  day. 

CALAVERAS. 

A  Big  Egg.— Angols,  Fob.  16:  An  egg 
found  by  G.  W.  Getchell,  near  Sheep 
Ranch,  laid  by  one  of  his  hens,  measures 
6|  I  inches  one  way  and  18  inches  the  other. 

FRESNO. 

Linnets  Doing  Harm.—  Sanger  Her- 
ald, Feb.  17:  Fruit  buds  are  swelling  very 
rapidly,  and  another  week  or  two  will  see 
the  almond  and  apricot  trees  in  full  bloom. 
Linnets  are  playing  sad  havoc  with  the 
apricot  buds,  causing  much  damage  to 
tho  orchards  in  this  vicinity. 

Crop  Reports.— Growing  grain  is 
looking  as  well  as  we  have  ever  seen  it  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Nearly  all  have 
finished  seeding,  and  many  are  now  sum- 
mer-fallowing. Some  farmers  claim  that 
more  land  should  be  summer-fallowed,  as 
it  is  the  only  way,  they  say,  to  insure  a 
good  crop  even  in  favorable  seasons.  Dry 
seasons  give  the  land  a  rest  and  make 
crops  of  the  following  years  better;  but, 
unless  the  land  is  worked,  it  does  not  ac- 
quire the  richness  which  plowing  gives  it. 
On  land  that  some  of  our  farmers  are  now 
summer-fallowing  volunteer  grain  is 
nearly  a  foot  high;  and  when  this  is 
turned  under  it  will  add  much  to  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil. 

GLENN. 

Planting  Oranges. — Orland  Regis- 
ter, Feb.  9:  The  Orland  Citrus  Associa- 
tion will  set  out  twelve  acres  more  to 
oranges  this  year.  Their  experience  for 
the  past  three  years  has  proved  the  in- 
vestment to  be  a  good  one. 

HUMBOLDT. 

Produce  Reports. — Eureka  Stand- 
ard, Feb.  10:  Exports  of  butter  during 
January  amount  to  140,180  pounds,  as 
against  143,300  pounds  in  January,  1899. 
There  were  shipped  last  month  605  cases 
of  condensed  milk  and  cream,  which  is  an 
increase  of  115  cases  over  the  previous 
January.  Among  other  items  there  were 
8945  boxes  of  apples,  5908  sacks  of  potatoes 
and  429  sacks  dried  peas. 

KINGS. 

Freak  Egg. — Hanford  Journal,  Feb.  13: 
A  curiosity  in  the  egg  line  has  been 
brought  to'  our  office.  It  is  two  separate 
eggs,  attached  to  each  other  by  a  ligi- 
ment,  one  containing  the  yellow  egg  sub- 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cart 
The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC-   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paf  <i,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THB  LAWRENCB-WIXX.1AM3  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


stance,  while  the  other  contains  the  white  j 
egg  substance  only.  The  eggs  are  of  small  r 
size  and  the  shell  is  soft. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Grain  Needs  Rain. — Pomona  Times,  I 
Feb.  14:  The  present  dry  weather  is  caus-  ; 
ing  some  uneasiness,  especially  among  hay  |j 
and  grain  growers.  On  some  of  the  south-  ! 
ern  slopes  the  grain  fields  are  turning  j; 
brown,  but  growers  say  that  rain  within  a  ( 
week  or  ten  days  will  yet  save  it.  Or-  ! 
chardists  are  not  so  much  concerned  as  [ 
last  year  for  two  reasons.  They  have  L 
done  heavier  winter  irrigation,  the  zan- 
jeros  having  turned  about  as  many  heads  ij 
as  in  midsummer,  and  greater  reliance  [ 
will  be  placed  upon  the  wells  than  hereto-  jj 
fore.  No  one  has  the  blues  as  last  year 
at  this  time. 

Farmers'  Club. — At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Pomona  Farmers'  Club  there  were 
adopted  the  four  propositions  laid  down  | 
at  the  Pasadena  annual  meeting  of  clubs 
for  the  work  of  the  year:  1.  Appoint  a 
club  reporter  to  supply  reports  to  the 
papers  and  to  the  Deciduous  Fruit  Asso- 
ciation at  Los  Angeles.  2.  Accept 
"  green  manuring  "  as  a  topic  for  a  paper 
to  be  read  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
clubs.  3.  To  discuss  the  topics,  by  paper 
or  otherwise,  recommended  by  the  annual 
convention  of  clubs.  4.  Each  club  to  pay 
50  cents  to  the  next  annual  convention  of 
clubs,  tho  fund  to  be  used  for  a  prize  for 
tho  club  making  the  best  report  of  the 
year. 

MONTEREY. 

Sugar  Factory  Items. — Salinas  In- 
dex, Feb.  15:  The  total  number  of  tons  of 
beets  received  and  sliced  at  the  Spreckels 
factory  during  the  season  just  closed  was 
approximately  175,000.  The  total  number 
of  tons  of  sugar  produced  was  over  20,000. 
The  slicing  machinery  was  in  operation 
1951}  hours.  The  delivery  of  beets  at  the 
factory  was  commenced  on  August  1,  1899, 
and  the  last  beets  were  delivered  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1900.  The  slicing  of  beets  for  the 
trial  run  began  August  7th,  and  the  actual 
run  commenced  on  September  1,  1899,  and 
continued,  with  intervals  owing  to  a  suc- 
cession of  rainfalls,  to  Feb.  6th,  at  which 
time  the  beets  were  all  sliced.  The  run 
was  unusually  successful  for  a  first  year. 
Tho  machinery  is  in  excellent  condition 
and  its  ability  to  do  the  work  has  been 
well  demonstrated. 

Potato  Crop. — F.  Blackio,  the  ware- 
houseman, reports  potatoos  received  at 
various  points  in  the  Salinas  valley  during 
the  past  season,  beginning  June  1,  1899,  as 
follows:  Moss  Landing,  1080  tons;  Castro- 
ville,  1126;  Moro  Cojo,  574;  Neponset,  754; 
Graves,  2504;  S.  P.  Milling  Co.,  Salinas, 
152;  City  Warehouse,  235;  S.  P.  Depot,  50; 
Spence,'80;  total,  6555  tons.  In  the  season 
of  1895-6,  14,535  tons  were  warehoused;  in 
1896-7,  10,305;  in  1897-8,  14,993;  and  in 
1898-9,  1365  tons. 

NAPA. 

Farmers  Are  Busy.  —  Calistogian, 
Feb.  9:  Pruning  is  about  finished,  except 
the  grape  vines,  and  tho  farmers  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  good  weather  and 
are  busy  plowing  and  seeding. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Rain  Needed. — Chino  Champion,  Feb. 
16:  Upland  barley  is  in  a  critical  condi- 
tion for  lack  of  rain.  Some  of  it,  perhaps, 
is  already  past  saving.  Many  hundreds 
of  acres  will  be  in  another  ten  days  if  no 
rain  comes.  On  the  lower  lands,  how- 
ever, tho  barley  is  yet  looking  very  well 
and  will '  pull  through  with  considerable 
more  drouth. 

Annual  Meeting. — Redland  Facts, 
Feb.  15:  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Club,  L.  M.  Winston  was 
elected  president,  E.  D.  Herdman  vice- 
president,  and  W.  S.  Devol  secretary  and 
treasurer,  for  the  ensuing  year. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 

Creamery  Will  Reopen.— Arroyo 
Grande  Herald,  Feb.  17:  The  directors  of 
the  Arroyo  Grande  Creamery  Co.  held  a 
meeting  and  decided  to  reopen  the  cream- 
ery. Owing  to  bad  dairy  seasons,  it  has 
been  closed  for  two  years.  Romie  Lowe  of 
Oak  Park  is  to  be  manager,  and  it  is  the 
intention  to  start  next  Monday. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Belgian  Hare  Show. —  San  Diego, 
Feb.  17:  The  first  Belgian  hare  show  of 
the  San  Diego  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Show  opened  to-day  with  over  200  en- 
tries. The  Belgian  hare  interests  are 
already  very  large  in  this  county,  as  they 
are  all  over  southern  California.  In  this 
show  there  are  two  classes — one  for  hares 
from  San  Diego  county  alone  and  the 
other  with  no  limits.  Good  prizes  are  to 
be  given  in  each  class,  but  they  are  to  be 
kept  away  from  each  other,  and  hares 
cannot  be  entered  in  both.  P.  E.  Crab- 
tree  is  to  judge  the  hares.  Thero  are  al- 
ready many  thousands  of  dollars  invested 
in  Belgian  hares  in  this  county  and  the 
industry  is  growing  with  great  rapidity. 


SANTA  CLARA. 

Joining  the  Cured  Fruit  Associa- 
tion.— Mountain  View  Register,  Feb.  16: 
The  orchardists  of  Mountain  View  have 
nearly  all  signed  contracts  with  the  Cali- 
fornia Cured  Fruit  Association.  Nearly 
95%  of  the  acreage  is  in,  and  it  is  thought 
that  nearly  all  of  the  115  acres  remaining 
will  be  given  in  a  few  days. 

Trees  are  Blooming. — San  Jose  Mer- 
cury, Feb.  15:  The  prevalent  warm 
weather  of  a  few  days  past  has  rushed  the 
season  somewhat.  Almonds  are  bloom- 
ing. Orchardists  having  apricot  trees  in 
sheltered  places  state  that  these  are  ready 
to  bloom.  In  some  sections  of  the  dis- 
trict peach  buds  are  swelling.  There  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  prune  fruit 
buds  to  fill.  The  want  for  more  rain  is 
general  throughout. 

Farmers'  Mutual  Insurance. — San 
Jose  Mercury,  Feb.  18:  At  the  last  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club  the  chief 
subject  of  discussion  was  the  advisability 
of  forming  a  co-operative  fire  insurance 
company.  Mr.  Brainard  explained  the 
legal  requirements  for  the  organization  of 
such  a  company  and  the  powers  entrusted 
to  it  under  the  State  statutes.  Judge 
Hurlbert  read  a  letter  from  the  Sonoma 
County  Farmers'  Club,  giving  the  result 
of  their  investigations  as  to  the  desirabil- 
ity of  forming  a  mutual  insurance  associ- 
ation. It  was  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  its 
formation.  They  said  that  there  were  940 
mutual  insurance  associations  in  nineteen 
States,  and  the  amount  of  insurance  car- 
ried by  them  is  $400,000,000  and  the  aver- 
age rate  is  $1.37  per  $1000  per  annum.  A 
resolution  was  passed  adopting  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Legislative  Committee, 
that  the  club  proceed  to  organize  a  County 
Insurance  Co.  under  the  State  laws  as  soon 
as  $100,000  of  desired  insurance  is  sub- 
scribed. A  committee,  composed  of  Mr. 
Brainard,  Judge  Hurlbert  and  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson, was  appointed  to  take  the  matter 
in  hand. 

Agricultural  Society  Meeting.— 
San  Jose  Mercury,  Feb.  2:  At  the  annual 
gathering  of  life  members  of  the  Fifth 
District  Agricultural  Association,  Geo.  Y. 
Bollinger  was  elected  president  and  .Tas. 
W.  Rea,  A.  C.  Darby,  Valentine  Koch 
and  W.  A.  Parkhurst  directors. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Early  Peas.— Watsonville  Pajaronian, 
Feb.  15:  The  local  market  is  being  sup- 
plied with  a  choice  quality  of  green  peas. 
They  are  produced  in  a  sheltered  canyon 
in  Casserly  district,  a  section  of  W.  V. 
Gaffey's  ranch.  Each  year  the  earliest 
vegetables  in  the  local  market  come  from 
that  district. 

Cold  Storage  Apples. — From  a  re- 
cent letter  from  an  Eastern  point  we  learn 
that  Pajaro  valley  apples  which  were 
picked  beforo  the  heavy  storms  have  been 
coming  out  of  cold  storage  in  first-class 
condition.  Where  water  got  into  the 
open  blossom  end  of  an  apple  the  keeping 
quality  has  not  been  so  good.  Eastern 
cold-storage  experience  is  showing  that 
the  fall-picked  apples  are  the  late  keepers. 

Apple  Trees  Are  Gold  Mines. — 
The  work  of  the  horticultural  commis- 
sioners in  Pajaro  valley  is  being  actively 
assisted  and  carried  out  by  orchardists. 
They  are  awake  to  the  imperative  neces- 
sity of  having  trees  free  from  pests  in 
order  to  have  clean  and  marketable  fruit. 
The  bugs  and  their  hatcheries  should  be 
exterminated.  Each  healthy  apple  tree 
in  this  valley  is  an  unfailing  gold  mine, 
and  it  can  be  kept  so  by  watchfulness  and 
observance  of  the  directions  of  the  horti- 
cultural commissioners. 

SHASTA. 

Stockmen  Organize.— Redding  Free 
Press,  Feb.  17  :  The  Happy  valley  stock- 
men have  formed  an  organization  for  pro- 
tection of  their  interests.  At  a  meeting 
held  at  Bella  Vista  A.  R.  Bowler  was 
elected  president ;  George  Boyle,  vice- 
president  ;  William  Yank,  secretary,  Mr. 
Smith,  treasurer. 

SONOMA. 

Cured  Fruit  Association. — Santa 
Rosa,  Feb.  16 :  W.  E.  Woolsey,  local  di- 
rector of  the  California  Cured  Fruit  Asso- 
ciateon,  has  completed  his  canvass  of  this 
county  in  the  interest  of  the  Association. 
He  has  been  accompanied  over  the  county 
by  Judge  Aiken,  who  delivered  addresses 
in  all  the  principal  fruit  districts.  Mr. 
Woolsey  states  that  the  growers  are  all 
deeply  interested  and  most  of  them  have 
expressed  a  willingness  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Association.  Mr.  Woolsey 
says  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  securing 
the  signatures  of  75%  of  the  growers  of  the 
county  to  Association  contracts. 

Citrus  Fair.  —  Cloverdale,  Feb  19: 
Many  hands  are  at  work  putting  on  the 
finishing  touches  for  the  grand  opening 
to-morrow.  The  exhibits  are  numerous 
and  extensive,  the  fruit  the  best  ever  pro- 
duced in  this  section,  and.  the  people  are 
enthusiastic  over  the  success  that  has  so 
far  been  accomplished.    The  programme 


for  to-morrow  will  include  afternoon  and 
evening  band  concert.  A.  Sbarboro,  sec- 
retary of  the  Italian-Swiss  colony,  will  de- 
liver the  opening  address  in  the  evening. 

Outlook  for  Wool.  —  Cloverdale 
Reveille:  Wool  growers  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  spring  wool  sale  with  much 
interest.  Cudge  Elkins,  a  well-known 
grower,  said  that  he  had  been  offered  20 
cents,  but  he  though  the  price  would  go 
higher.  The  lambing  season  is  now  on 
with  a  great  many  growers.  The  weather 
is  very  favorable  and  there  is  plenty  of 
grass,  so  that  little  fear  is  apprehended  of 
any  great  loss  later  on. 

STANISLAUS. 

Creamery  Reports.— Merced  Sun, 
Feb.  16  :  The  New  Era  creamery  at  New- 
man, during  the  past  year,  received  3,859,- 
674  pounds  of  milk,  made  160,970  pounds 
of  butter  for  outside  sale,  and  supplied 
home  patrons  with  20,702  pounds  and  paid 
for  milk  $30,374.60.'  The  Acme  creamery, 
started  later,  received  4,131,934  pounds  of 
milk,  made  169,392  pounds  of  butter  for 
the  outside  market,  and  supplied  8547 
pounds  to  home  customers,  paying  out  for 
milk  $37,747. 

SUTTER. 

Good  Prices  for  Stock.— Yuba  City 
Farmer,  Feb.  16:  At  the  auction  sale  of 
property  of  the  D.  E.  Knight  farm,  of  the 
3200  sheep  sold,  ewes  brought  as  high  as 
$4.70  apiece  and  yearlings  $3.76.  Milch 
cows  sold  at  $52,  yearlings  at  $20,  steers  at 
$33.50  and  stock  cattle  at  $28.50  The 
horses  also  sold  well.  Tho  principal  bid- 
der for  the  stock  sheep  was  B.  S.  J. 
Hiatt  of  Kirksville  and  for  the  mutton 
sheep  J.  A.  Woodward  of  San  Jose. 

Levee  District  Officers. —Yuba 
City  Farmer:  At  the  election  held  at 
Nicolaus  last  Saturday  the  following  offi- 
cers were  re-elected  in  Levee  District  No. 
2  :  Director,  Charles  Engasser;  assessor, 
C.  Grider;  collector,  E.  J.  Wessing. 

TULARE. 

Big  Dividends.— Tulare  Register:  Fol- 
lowing is  the  report  of  S.  A.  Nickols  of 
Tipton  on  his  poultry  for  the  year  1900  : 
Starting  Jan.  1st  with  65  hens,  he  bought 
feed  for  $38.30,  sold  eggs  for  $65.50  and 
chickens  for  $34.50.  Same  amount  of  stock 
an  hand  Jan.  1st,  1900.  Number  of  eggs 
produced,  5958;  clear  profit  on  the  65 
hens,  $60.70. 

ARIZONA. 

Irrigation  Decision.— Phoenix,  Feb. 
10:  Judge  Street,  in  the  District  Court, 
rendered  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  canal 
companies  in  cases  brought  by  farmers  to 
compel  the  companies  to  furnish  them 
water  without  they  (the  farmers)  having 
to  buy  water  rights.  The  farmers  con- 
tended that  the  water  belonged  to  the 
land  under  the  irrigation  system  and  that 
they  were  appropriators. 

Sheep  Industry.— Los  Angeles  Her- 
ald, Feb.  10:  About  250,000  sheep  from 
the  northern  part  of  the  Territory  are 
within  a  radius  of  sixty  miles  of  Phoenix, 
and  the  season  of  shearing  has  opened. 
Last  season  most  of  the  sheep  were  cen- 
tered within  twenty  miles  of  that  city,  but 
because  of  scarcity  of  rainfall  they  are  now 
forced  back  toward  the  hills,  where  there 
is  water.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will 
be  1,000,000  pounds  of  wool  shipped 
through  Phoenix  this  year,  while  last  year 
the  amount  was  about  850,000  pounds. 
The  increase  is  due  partly  to  the  greater 
numbar  of  animals  brought  south  this 
year  and  partly  because  there  is  a  general 
increase  all  over  Arizona.  In  northern 
Arizona,  where  a  number  of  sheep  have 
been  retained  for  fleecing  late  in  the  sea- 
son, the  output  of  wool  will  be  greater 
than  it  was  last  season,  and  the  price  is 
50%  better.  There  has  been  plenty  of  rain 
in  northern  Arizona,  but  tho  small  supply 
in  southern  Arizona  will  hurt  the  sheep- 
men. Last  year  they  shipped  about  30,000 
head  for  market,  but  the  absence  of  grass 
in  southern  valleys  will  make  it  impossible 
to  fatten  sheep  for  shipment  this  season. 


Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh  That  Con- 
tain Mercury, 

As  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell 
and  completely  derange  the  whole  system  when 
entering  It  through  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such 
articles  should  never  be  used  except  on  prescrip- 
tions from  reputable  physicians,  as  the  damage 
they  will  do  Is  tenfold  to  the  good  you  can  possi- 
bly derive  from  them.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  manu- 
factured by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O.,  con- 
tains no  mercury,  and  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system  In  buying  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  be 
sure  you  get  the  genuine.  It  is  taken  internally, 
and  made  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co. 
Testimonials  free. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 

PKIMUS   AND  PHENOMENAL. 

The  Two  Great  Hybrid  Berries.  Crossed  (by  Mr. 
Burbank)  from  Black  and  Raspberry.  25c  each;  12 
doz.  Also  Wine  and  Logan  Berry  plants  at  one-half 
the  above  price.  E.  J.  TALIAFERRO,  Fair  Oaks, 
Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


Elgin  Watches  keep  accurate  time. 
Sold  by  jewelers  In  cases  to  suit. 
Prices  reasonable. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


In  /Egina. 

Through  the  .white  arches,   down  the 
temple  stair, 
Where  tangled  myrtle  blossoms  in  her 
way, 

There  comes,    her  golden    fillet  half 
astray, 

A  priostess  of  Diana,  lithe  and  fair 
And  slender-footed,   with  warm-colored 
hail- 
That  catches  close  the  sun's  last  burn- 
ing ray. 

The  tamarisk  branches  at  her  passing 
sway, 

Scenting  afresh  the  incense-laden  air. 
She  breathes  the  spell  of  slow-approach- 
ing night, 

The  placid  sea,  the  rocks  in  fastness 
hurled ; 

The  clear,  still  marble  shines  behind 

her  bright — 
And  mystery,  its  sail  but  half  unfurled, 
Lies  on  her  face  and  leaves  a  gleaming 

light: 

The  beauty  of  the  young  days  of  the 
world.  — Charlotte  Becker. 


Winter  Moonlight. 

Beyond  the  tranced  shadow  of  new  night, 
Low  brooding  down  long  hill  and  barren 
field, 

A  deepening  whiteness  of  puro  cloud  re- 
vealed 

An  eastern  vestal,  burning  silver-bright. 
And  from  its  fires,  far-fanned  with  mystic 
might 

And  voiceless,  the  enshrined  queen  con- 
cealed 

Flung  straight  and  wido  across  the  slum- 
bering weald 

A  radiant  arrow,  dipped  in  crystal  light. 

And  lo!  a  swift  confusion  did  disclose 

How  Dian  stirred  within  her  shroud,  and 
fled; 

Her  fleecy  veil  by  sudden  tempest  riven, 
And  in  her  full-orbed  loveliness  uprose, 
Pale  in  a  deep  aerenity,  and  sped 
Up  a  high  purple  pathway  into  heaven. 

—Esther  Walker. 


The  Lost  Bracelet. 

Myra  Kent  was  sitting  in  a  low  chair 
on  the  balcony,  her  head  leaned  back, 
her  eyes  lowered  to  the  face  of  the 
young  man  who  lounged  on  the  steps 
near  her — a  handsome  young  man.  the 
'•second  Adonis,"'  the  ladies  were  wont 
to  call  him. 

"What  an  awful  pity  that  Tom  Rovven 
has  no  money,"  they  said  to  themselves, 
with  the  most  pathetic  emphasis.  "His 
face  and  his  manners  are  perfect." 

"They  like  to  flirt  with  me,"  he  said, 
with  a  smile  of  self-disdain,  "but  they 
know  better  than  to  say  '  Yes'  to  me." 

To  an  observer,  her  eyes  seemed  rest- 
ing on  his  now,  but  he  knew  they  were 
only  idly  glancing. 

"  Do  you  value  the  trinket  so  highly  ?  " 
Rowen  had  just  asked. 

"  The  trinket  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  indig- 
nantly. "  I  do  not  call  it  a  trinket.  It  is 
a  most  precious  relic;  it  has  been  in  the 
family  almost  200  years.  I  would  give 
anything  to  have  the  bracelet  back 
again — anything  !  " 

"Let  us  be  practical.  What  would 
you  bestow  upon  the  man  who  will  re- 
store your  bracelet  to  you  ?  " 

"Anything — anything!"  cried  Miss 
Kent,  sitting  upright,  her  eyes  spark- 
ling. "  You  have  no  idea  how  much  I 
want  that  bracelet !  Besides  my  affec- 
tion for  it,  do  you  know  there  is  a  le- 
gend connected  with  it,  to  the  effect 
that  so  long  as  it  is  kept  in  the  family, 
good  luck  will  never  desert  the  Kents  1 " 

"But  the  reward  ?"  quietly  per- 
sisted the  young  man. 

Myra  Kent  laughed — the  sweet,  sin- 
cere laugh  which  Rowen  had  come  to 
know  so  well,  and  which  was  so  differ- 
ent from  that  of  most  girls  of  fashion. 

"  There  is  little  I  would  not  give,  "she 
said,  half  in  earnest.  ' '  I  believe  I  would 
give  my  hand,  if  the  man  did  me  the 
honor  to  want  it." 

Tom  Rowen  rose  to  his  feet.  Though 
his  eyes  glowed  peculiarly,  though  his 
face  was  pale,  he  yet  commanded  his 
voice,  so  as  to  say,  mockingly: 

"Of  course,  Miss  Kent,  you  are  safe 
enough  in  adding  that  last  clause  to 
your  offer  of  reward.  You  know  the 
bracelet  is  gone  irrecoverably.  You  lost 
it  on  the  highway  more  than  a  week 


ago;  you  have  yourself  looked  over 
every  foot  of  the  road.  Some  tramp  has 
found  it;  it  is  probably  in  some  obscure 
pawnbroker's  shop  by  this  time," 

He  added  a  few  more  words  on  some 
other  subject,  and  then  sauntered  slowly 
away  down  one  of  the  walks  of  the  gar- 
den and  disappeared  amoung  the  trees. 

As  soon  as  ne  was  out  of  sight  his 
whole  appearance  changed.  He  looked 
alert  and  alive.  He  stood  still  a  mo- 
ment, glancing  about  him. 

"  It  is  all  folly,  I  know,  but  I  am  going 
to  try  to  find  the  bracelet  for  her.  I 
should  like  to  do  that.  Of  course  I  cab- 
not  ask  her  to  be  my  wife;  she  is  the 
last  person  under  the  sun  to  be  a  poor 
man's  wife.  Her  father  would  disin- 
herit her,  and  how  am  I  going  to  get 
the  fol-de-rols  which  are  necessary  to 
her  existence  ?  " 

While  he  walked  he  was  looking 
among  the  dust  covered  golden  rod  and 
grasses  along  the  roadside.  He  went  on 
thus  for  a  half  a  mile,  then  he  reached  a 
turn,  and  retraced  his  steps  on  the  other 
side  of  the  way.  He  gave  up  the  next 
three  hours  to  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  space  of  road  where  the  bracelet 
had  been  lost. 

Like  all  people  who  are  looking  for 
some  lost  article,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
underneath  every  shrub,  secreted  be- 
hind every  stone,  he  should  find  the 
treasure.  There  is  a  wonderful  fascina 
tion  in  such  a  search. 

It  was  not  until  dusk  that  Rowen 
gave  it  up  for  that  day,  and  returhed  to 
the  hotel  in  the  village  where  he  was 
staying. 

For  the  next  two  days  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the- same  way,  and  he  did  not 
see  Miss  Kent,  who  wondered  at  his  ab- 
sence. 

But  why  should  she  remember  him  ? 
Was  not  rich  youhg  Townsend,  who  was 
said  to  be  "dying for  her,"  really  at  her 
call  ?  And  Were  there  not  picnics  and 
parties,  and  excursions,  in  which  Myra 
Kent  was  the  principal  figure  ? 

Rowen  often  asked  himself  if  the  girl 
knew  that  she  had  not  seen  him.  It  was 
in  vain  that  he  scoffed  at  himself,  for 
every  hour  in  the  day  he  must  own  that 
he  loved  her — that  the  thought  that  he 
must  live  his  life  without  her  was  so  un- 
bearable to  him  that  he  fought  against 
it. 

On  the  fourth  day  from  that  on  which 
the  conversation  on  the  balcony  had 
been  held,  Rowen  said  that  he  would 
give  this  one  day  to  the  search,  and,  if 
the  bauble  was  not  found,  he  would 
summarily  cut  short  the  fascination 
which  bound  him — he  would  take  the 
evening  train  to  London. 

"  I  thmk  I  am  losing  my  senses,"  he 
said,  as  he  strolled  down  the  road,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  his  cigar  for- 
gotten between  his  lips. 

There  was  a  rustle  in  the  bushes,  a 
shrill  bark  sounded,  and  then  out  dashed 
a  little  Skye  terrior,  who  flew  at  Rowen 
in  an  exuberance  of  gladness  at  sight  of 
him. 

Rowen  stooped  to  caress  the  creature, 
which  belonged  to  Myra  Kent,  and  was 
her  constant  companion. 

The  young  man's  eyres  glanced  about, 
hoping  to  see  the  dog's  mistress;  but  no 
one  appeared,  and  at  last  Rowen  was 
sure  she  was  not  near. 

Instead  of  going  back  in  a  few  mo- 
ments the  dog  kept  near,  and  at  last, 
when  Rowen  tried  to  drive  him  away. 
Alfred  persisted  in  remaining. 

"  You  are  not  at  all  like  your  mis- 
tress," said  Rowen,  with  some  bitter- 
ness. " '  She  would  not  manifest  such  de- 
light at  being  with  me." 

The  man  and  dog  went  on  slowly,  and 
it  was  not  until  some  minutes  had 
passed  Rowen  noticed  that  the  terrier 
continually  turned  back  and  looked  at 
him  as  if  asking  him  to  come. 

Idly  at  last  Rowen  turned  and  fol- 
lowed Alfred,  who  leaped  a  stone  wall 
and  flew  across  a  field  covered  with 
faded  goldenrod.  He  uttered  short 
barks  of  satisfaction  as  he  went,  and 
was  constantly  turning  about  to  see 
that  Rowen  followed.  He  went  faster 
and  faster,  so  that  finally  Rowen  was 
nearly  running  to  keep  him  in  sight. 

Suddenly  the  dog  leaped  and  scram- 
bled down  the  steep  bank  of  a  dry  wa- 
ter course,  and  when  Rowen  came  to  the 
edge  and  looked  down  he  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation of  alarm  and  surprise,  and 
then  swung  himself  down  from  a  birch 


tree  and  fell  rather  than  walked  to  a 
place  where  lay  a  figure  whose  blue 
dress  and  bright  scarf  Were  familiar  td 
his  eyes. 

"  Myra  ?  "  he  cried,  as  he  flung  him- 
self down  by  her. 

All  his  love  and  agony  were  in  that 
word.  He  had  feared  to  find  her  sense- 
less, dead,  but  she  looked  at  him.  anil  a 
faint  smile  came  to  her  white  lips.  As 
she  met  his  eyes,  as  the  fire  in  them 
poured  down  upOh  her.  a  tlngb  df  coldr 
crime  into  her  face; 

"  t  think  most  of  my  ribs  are  broken, 
and  perhaps  the  rest  of  my  bones,"  she 
said,  with  an  effort  at  speaking  as 
lightly  as  her  words  sounded.  "  But 
I've  found  my  bracelet." 

As  she  spoke  the  last  words  her  face 
turned  deathly  white,  and  she  sank  still 
further  back  in  unconsciousness. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  la'er,  when  life 
returned  to  her.  she  found  herself  sup^ 
ported  in  Rowen's  arms,  and  before  she 
opened  her  eyes  she  felt  a  pair  of  trem- 
bling lips  pressed  passionately  upon  her 
own. 

"Forgive  me!  Forgive  me  !  "  mur- 
mured Rowen.  "  I  was  wild — I  thought 
vou  dead  !  May  you  never  suffPr  as  I 
have." 

She  tried  to  withdraw  herself,  but  he 
held  her  fast;  he  could  not  let  her  go. 
There  was  something  in  her  face  that 
emboldened  him,  that  made  his  hopes 
rise  btoxicatingly. 

"  And  now  that  I  am  hot  dead  ?  "  she 
whispered,  at  last. 

"  Ah,  now — now  I  will  never  let  you 
go  \ "  he  exclaimed,  holding  her  yet 
closer.  "  Have  you  ever  guessed  how 
I  love  you  ?  " 

"Yes — I  half  fancied — but — "  was  the 
low  response. 

"But  what  ?  " 

"  I  dared  not  think  of  it  because — be- 
cause I  was  afraid  I  should  discover  that 
I  loved  you  !  "  was  the  delicious  reply. 

A  few  moments  after  he  said: 

"  I  intended  to  have  found  that  brace- 
let myself." 

"It's  all  the  same,"  she  said,  shyly 
smiling,  "since  I  have  found  it." 

Ten  Fine  Poems. 


Professor  Wallace  Wood  of  Colum- 
bia University  asked  Edward  Dowden. 
professor  of  English  literature  in  Dub- 
lin University,  to  name  ten  of  the 
greatest  little  classics  in  English  po- 
etry. Professor  Dowden  replied,  say- 
ing: "I  set  down  the  names  of  ten 
poems  which  immediately  present  them- 
selves to  me  as  of  high  excellence. 
Were  I  to  delay  I  should  probably  be- 
gin to  institute  comparisons,  to  be 
caught  In  a  tangle  of  doubts  and  to 
alter  my  list.  " 

The  list  is  as  follows: 

1.  Spencer's  "  Epithalamium." 

2.  Milton's  11  Lycidas." 

3.  Gray's  "Elegy." 

4.  Shelley's  "Ode  to  the  West 
Wind." 

5.  Wordworth's  "Michael." 
Coleridge's  "France:  an  'Ode." 
Tennyson's  "Ulysses.'' 
Keats'  "Ode  to  a  Nightingale." 
Browning's  "Rabbi  Ben  Ezra." 

Matthew  Arnold's  "The  Scholar 

Gypsy." 

Prof.  Wood  also  invited  the  judge- 
ment of  a  number  of  other  critics  of 
eminence,  asking  them  to  name  the 
best  fifty  poems  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Richard  Garnett,  the  retiring 
librarian  of  the  British  Museum;  Nor- 
man Gale,  poet  and  critic;  Havelock 
Ellis.  Hugh  Walker.  John  FI.  Ingram. 
Mathilde  Blind,  Arthur  C.  Benson.  Wal- 
ter Whyte  and  Mackenzie  Bell  were 
those  consulted.  Havelock  Ellis  de- 
clined to  submit  a  list  because  of  the 
impermanence  of  his  tastes  in  and 
judgement  of  poetry.  The  others  a' 
protest  against  any  idea  of  finality  or 
completeness  in  the  choices  indicated. 
Of  the  nine  critics,  eight  include  Keats' 
"Ode  to  a  Nightingale"  in  their  lists;  six 
agree  upon  Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mari- 
ner" and  six  upon  Shelley's  "Ode  to  a 
Skylark."  Coleridge's  "  Kubla  Khan." 
Milton's  "  II  Penseroso, "  "L'Allegro" 
and  "Lycidas,"  Shelley's  "West 
Wind,"  Keats'  "Grecian  Urn,"  Gray's 
"Elegy,"  Tennyson's  "  Ulysess"  and 
Wordsworth's  '  Intimations  of  Immor- 
tality" are  in  fiveiof'their  lists. 


February. 

.    .    .    February;  a  form 

Pale- vestilred,  wildly  fair, 

One  of  the  North  Wind's  daughters 

With  icicles  in  her  hair. 

— Edgar  Fawcetti 

Acquiring  a  Conpetence; 

"  There  are  Some  men  Of  genius:-' 
Said  Mr.  Nippingly;  "who  accumulate' 
great  fortunes,  by  great  strokes,  but 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  fortunes, 
including  those  of  moderate  dimensions, 
and  those  form  the  great  majority  of 
all,  arc  made  by  the  very  simple  pro- 
cess of  living  within  one's  income  and 
investing  the  surplus,  with  more  or  less 
wisdom,  but  always  where  it  will  be 
safe, 

"  The  older  1  grow  the  more  amazed 
I  am  that  more  people  don't  lay  Up  A 


6. 


9. 
10. 


Weak 


How  sad  it  is  to  sec  weak 
children— boys  and  girls  who 
are  pale  and  thin.  They  can- 
not enjoy  the  sports  of  child- 
hood, neither  are  they  able 
to  profit  by  school  life.  They 
are  indeed  to  be  pitied.  But 
there  is  hope  for  them. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

has  helped  such  children  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Your  doctor  will  tell  you  it  is  both 
food  and  medicine  to  them.  They 
begin  to  pick  up  at  once  under  its 
use.  Their  color  improves,  the  flesh 
becomes  more  firm,  the  weight 
Increases  and  all  the  full  life  and 
vigor  of  childhood  returns  again. 

At  all  dnicfrfsts;  50c.  and  fi  .oo. 
SCOTT  &  HuWNE,  Chemist*,  New  YoHc. 


Pacific  Steel 
Handy  Wagon. 

WHEELS  28  and  34  Inches  hlgb. 

TIKES  4  and  5  In.  wide,  %  In.  thick. 

AXLES  IX  Inch,  solid  steel. 

BOLST  EK8  AND  AXLE  STOCKS . . .  White  oak . 
CAPACITY  Guaranteed  8000  lbs. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16-18  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Made  by  The  Shunk  Plow  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 


The  McCormlck 
Is 

"  The  Best  In  the  World." 
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competence  for  themselves,  as  most 
ariyDody  can  do,  by  beginning  early  in 
life  to  live  within  their  income  and 
Sticking  to  that  course  faithfully.  Did 
I  do  this  myself?  No!  Am  1,  however 
having  learned  the  wisdom  of  this 
courgej  now  making  a  beginning?  I  am 
obliged  to  say,  '  No,  I  am  still  spending 
all  fget  and  laying  by  nothing, 

"There  are  some  lessons  that  we  all 
easily  acquire,  but  never  turn  to  our 
c>wa  advantage;-  one  of  these  is  of  the 
benefits  that  arise  from  the  exercise  of 
gfeif-dfenial.-  We  gfet  from1  this,  at  once, 
the  direct  benefit  of  What  We  save,  and 
self-denial  nourishes,  strengthens  and 
broadens  the  will,  and  enables  a  man 
constantly  to  do  and  to  earn  more  and 
more. 

"There's  simply  nothing  like  self- 
denial;  it  is  the  key  to  every  one  of 
life's  treasures;  and  every  body  has  one 
of  those  golden  keys  in  his  possession, 
eager  to  help  him  and  waiting  only  for 
him  to  bring  it  into  use." 


Country-Bred  Vs.  City-Bred  Boys. 

In  all  time  past  there  has  been,  and 
perhapg  there  always  will  be,  con- 
si  ler able  room  for  a  wide  comparison 
of  the  advantages  obtained  and  ex- 
ercised by  the  country-bred  against 
the  city-bred  boy,  writes  Edwin  G.  Gill 
in  the  Prairie  Farmer.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  all  classes,  both 
commercial  and  professional,  who  have 
figured  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
havfe  been  country  boys  who  knew  what 
it  was  to  live  the  life  of  a  country  boy. 
But  the  knowledge  and  experience  ob- 
tained by  them  in  this  rough,  and  some- 
times disagreeble  school  of  training, 
has  stood  them  in  good  stead  in  the  af- 
ter years'  work.  The  knowledge  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  once  a  farm  boy 
and  worked  his  way  up  by  persistent 
effort,  has  doubtless  been  a  proper  in- 
centive that  has  spurred  many  a  boy 
on  to  better  things  when  his  immediate 
prospects  were  anything  but  bright. 
While  it  would  be  useless  for  all  country 
boys  to  aspire  to  the  position  obtained 
by  Abraham  Lincoln,  they  can  at  least 
make  the  most  of  their  opportunities 
and  be  an  honor  to  the  neighborhood  in 
which  they  live;  doing  the  duty  that 
lies  nearest  before  looking  higher, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  as  great  a  thing 
as  any  man  has  yet  done.  The  great- 
est difference  between  the  city-bred 
and  the  country-bred  boy  seems  to  be 
in  the  matter  of  school  advantages,  but 
this  is  not  as  great  as  is  often  thought. 
While  the  city  boy  may  have  a  little 
better  chance  to  attend  school  at  an 
earlier  age,  with  longer  terms  and  pos- 
sibly a  little  better  school  system,  the 
gain  in  the  assimilation  of  book  learn- 
ing at  this  early  age  is  more  than  coun- 
teracted by  the  more  robust  constitu- 
tion so  easily  and  most  generally  ob- 
tained by  the  country  boy  in  his  more 
unrestricted  and  active  out-door  life, 
which  is  a  better  armor  than  anything 
else  in  the  great  battle  of  life.  And  if 
a  higher  education  is  desired,  as  it 
should  be,  the  present  condition  of  the 
country  is  such  that  the  high  school 
and  college  opportunities  are  easily 
reached,  and  when  the  country  youth 
is  once  enrolled  his  strong  mind,  backed 
up  by  a  strong  body  makes  his  success 
sure. 

Hot  Water  as  a  Remedy. 

Headache  almost  always  yields  to 
the  simultaneous  application  of  hot 
water  to  the  feet  and  back  of  the  neck. 

A  towel  folded,  dipped  in  hot  water, 
wrung  out  quickly  and  applied  over  the 
stomach,  acts  like  magic  in  cases  of 
colic. 

A  towel  folded  several  times  and  dip- 
ped in  hot  water,  quickly  wrung  out, 
and  applied  over  the  seat  of  pain,  will 
in  most  cases,  promptly  relieve  tooth- 
ache and  neuralgia. 

A  strip  of  flannel  or  towel  folded  sev- 
eral times  lengthwise  and  dipped  in 
hot  water,  then  slightly  wrung  out  and 
applied  about  the  neck  of  a  child  suffer- 
ing with  an  acute  attack  of  croup,  will 
usually  relieve  the  sufferer  in  the 
course  of  ten  minutes  if  the  flannel  is 
kept  hot. 

Hot  water,  if  taken  freely  a  half 


hour  before  bedtime,  is  one  of  the  best 
possible  cathartics  in  severe  cases  of 
constipation,  while  it  has  a  most  sooth- 
ing effect  upon  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

There  is  no  domestic  remedy  that  so 
promptly  cuts  short  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  sore  throat  or  rheumatism  as 
will  hot  water,  when  applied  promptly 
and  thoroughly. — Journal  of  Health. 


Women's  Most  Winsome  Age. 

Why  do  women  hesitate  to  tell  their 
age  ?  By  common  consent  it  is  re- 
garded as  very  rude  and  boorish  to  ask 
a  woman  a  categorical  question  re- 
garding the  number  of  her  birthdays. 
Yet  there  should  be  no  diffidence  on  the 
point,  and  reticence  upon  the  subject  is 
hard  to  explain.  Except  for  some 
reason  connected  with  business,  which 
may  find  in  accumulating  years  a  handi- 
cap, a  man  is  usually  very  open  about 
his  age,  and  as  ready  to  proclaim  it  as 
his  wife  and  his  sister  are  to  conceal 
theirs.  Probably  the  feeling  in  the 
matter  had  its  origin  in  the  long  ago, 
when  matrimony  was  the  ordinary  wo- 
man's only  desirable  goal,  and  when,  as 
she  grew  older,  her  chances  of  finding 
a  mate  diminished  perceptibly.  The 
situation  has  so  entirely  changed,  and 
spinsterhood  has  become  so  inviting, 
that  we  should  expect  to  discover  an 
alteration  in  the  manners  of  women  on 
this  point,  and  to  find  them  quite 
candid  as  to  their  claims  to  maturity 
or  the  reverse. 

Fifty  years  to-day  looks  as  forty  did 
a  score  of  years  ago.  Thirty,  always  a 
very  winsome  age,  the  age  of  woman's 
most  captivating  beauty,  is  not  now  to 
be  distinguished  in  freshness  and  bloom 
from  twenty-five.  Outdoor  life  is  doing 
for  women  what  nothing  else  can  do, 
making  them  beautiful,  and  keeping 
them  young. — Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


A  Chicago  hotel  manager  employed  a 
man  named  "Bill"  to  do  his  window 
washing.  One  morning  Bill  was  amus- 
ing himself  by  reading  the  paper;  and, 
as  bad  luck  would  have  it,  the  manager 
looked  in.  "What's  this?"  he  said. 
"Pack  up  your  things,  and  go,"  said 
the  manager.  So  poor  Bill  drew  his 
money,  went  upstairs,  and  put  on  his 
good  clothes.  Coming  down,  he  happen- 
ed to  run  across  the  manager,  who  did 
not  recognize  him  in  his  black  coat. 
"Do  you  want  a  job  ?"  asked  the  man- 
ager. "Yes,  sir,"  said  Bill.  Can  you 
clean  windows?"  "Yes,  sir."  "You 
look  a  handy  sort  of  fellow.  I  gave  the 
last  man  only  $5,  but  I'll  give  you  $7." 
"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Bill;  and  in  half 
an  hour  he  was  back  in  the  same  old 
room, — cleaning  the  window  this  time, 
and  not  reading  the  paper. — Collier's 
Weekly. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  have  come  to  ask  you  for 
the  hand  of  your  daughter." 

"  For  Isabel's  hand  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  mere  formality,  I 
know,  but  we  thought  it  would  be  more 
pleasing  to  you  to  have  me  go  through 
with  it." 

"  What's  that  ?    A  mere  formality  ?" 
' '  That  is  what  I  said — a  mere  for- 
mality." 

' '  And  may  I  inquire  who  suggested 
that  asking  my  consent  to  my  daugh- 
ter's marriage  was  only  a  mere  for- 
mality ? 

"  It  was  Isabel's  mother,  sir." 

' '  Oh  !  Then  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say." — Collier's  Weekly. 


More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.  Wherefore 

let  thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day, 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  and 

goats, 

That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of 
prayer, 

Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call 

them  friend  ? 
For  so,  the  whole  round  world  is  every 

way 

Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of 
God.  — Tennyson. 

And  things  can  never  go  badly  wrong, 
If  the  heart  be  true  and  the  love  be  strong, 
For  the  mist,  if  it  comes,  and  the  weeping 
rain 

Will  be  changed  by  the  love  into  sunshine 
again.  — George  MacDonald. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Salt  placed  in  damp  rooms  will  ab- 
sorb the  moisture. 

A  delicacy  that  is  only  now  finding 
its  way  to  exclusive  tables  is  the  pre- 
served comquats  which  come  to  us  from 
China.  These  are  tiny  oranges,  pre- 
served with  the  marvelous  skill  that 
only  Chinese  preserve  makers  attain, 
and  are  a  delicious  and  novel  sweet  for 
dessert.  They  are  packed  in  attractive 
little  stone  pots. 

The  nursery  should  always  be  pro- 
vided with  a  bottle  of  good  sweet  oil; 
because  if,  at  the  very  beginning  of  a 
cold,  the  chest  and  back  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  throat  are  rubbed  with  it 
the  child  gets  a  good  night's  rest,  and 
that  always  acts  favorably.  A  little  oil 
put  over  the  bridge  of  the  nose  pre- 
vents it  from  getting  closed  up  and  im- 
peding the  breathing. 

Babies  should  not  be  taken  out  in 
thick  fogs — the  damp  and  smoke  get 
into  their  little  throats  and  chests,  and 
make  their  eyes  smart.  In  extremely 
frosty  weather,  with  a  north  or  east 
wind  blowing  and  an  absence  of  sun, 
babies  ought  not  to  go  out.  It  is  sim- 
ply too  bitterly  cold  for  their  delicate 
organization,  and  to  expose  them  is  to 
court  croup  and  sore  throat,  if  not 
bronchitis  and  inflammation  of  the 
lungs. 

To  the  glass  measuring  cup  of  the 
pantry  shelf  is  now  added  a  new  kind 
for  the  medicine  closet.  It  is  the  usual 
tumbler  size,  with  lines  and  figures  on 
the  side  to  indicate  different  fluid  ounce 
measurements.  It  is  provided  with  a 
cover  in  the  form  of  a  dial,  upon  which 
the  hour  for  the  next  dose  may  be  in- 
dicated. A  pointer  whose  clamp  pro- 
jects over  the  rim,  to  serve  as  a  spoon- 
holder,  is  movable,  and  is  expected  to 
be  adjusted  after  each  dose.  The  cover 
comes  separately,  and  may  be  used  for 
any  glass,  or,  if  not  needed  in  that  way, 
can  serve  as  a  stand  for  the  medicine 
bottle.  

Macaroons. — Take  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  the  whites  of  three  small  eggs, 
one-half  pound  of  ground  almonds  and 
one-half  pound  of  sugar.  Put  the 
whites  of  eggs  into  a  basin,  add  the 
sugar  gradually  and  stir  for  some  time 
till  the  mixture  is  perfectly  smooth; 
then  add  the  lemon  juice  and  lastly  the 
ground  almonds.  Mix  thoroughly  for 
about  ten  minutes;  then  lay  out  the 
mixture  in  little  heaps  on  wafer  paper, 
and  bake  on  a  flat  tin  in  a  very  slow 
oven  till  of  a  light  golden  color.  The 
heaps  should  not  go  flat  like  ordinary 
macaroons;  and,  when  cold,  they  are 
not  to  be  very  crisp. 


Brown  Sugar  Fudge. — This,  unlike 
many  kinds  of  candy,  must  be  stirred 
constantly  while  cooking;  one  pound 
brown  sugar  and  one-half  cup  cold 
water.  Let  this  boil  until  it  becomes 
thick  and  creamy.  Have  some  hickory 
nuts,  walnuts  or  any  nut  with  a  decided 
flavor  rolled  to  a  powder,  and  stir  into 
the  candy  just  before  removing  it  from 
the  fire.  This  should  also  be  cut  into 
squares  before  it  is  quite  cool. 


I  hear  the  tread  of  pioneers, 

Of  millions  yet  to  be, 
The  first  low  wash  of  waves,  where  soon 

Shall  roll  a  human  sea. 
The  rudiments  of  empire  here 

Are  plastic  yet,  and  warm  ; 
The  chaos  of  a  mighty  world 

Is  rounding  into  form. 

— Whittier. 

We  live  in  deeds,  not  years  ;  in  thoughts, 

not  breaths ; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 
We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs. 

He  most  lives, 
Who  thinks  most,  foels  the  noblest,  acts 

the  best.    — Philip  James  Bailey. 


DDflUfH'C  Bronchia! 
D  nil  ft  H  O  Troches 

(Made  only  by  John  I.  Brown  &  Son,  Boston.) 
give  instant  relief  in 

Hoarseness 


NEW  20TH  CENTURY 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Jan.  1st  marked  the 
introduction  of  the  Im- 
proved 20th  Century 
"Baby"  or  "Dairy"  sizes  of 

De  Laval  Cream  Sepa- 
rators and  these  newest 
"Alpha"  disc  machines 
are  simply  unapproach- 
able by  anything  else  in 
the  shape  of  a  cream  sepa- 
rator. Overwhelming  as 
has  been  the  conceded  su- 
periority of  the  De  Laval 
machines  heretofore  their 
standard  is  now  raised  still 
higher  and  they  are  more 
than  ever  placed  in  a  class 
by  themselves  as  regards  all 
possible  competition. 
Send  for  new  catalogue. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK 


THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.'S 

Specialty  is  a  Spray  Pump  that  will  do  the  Best 
Work,  the  Most  Work  at  the  greatest  Savingr  of 
I  abor.  That  Will  Not  Rust,  that  is  durable  in 
all  Its  parts,  and  prloes  as  low  as  Good  material 
and  workmanship  will  admit  of.  Send  for  cata- 
logue with  prices,  formulas  of  washes  and  sugges- 
tions on  the  methods  of  spraying. 
BEAN  SPRAT  PUMP  CO.,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


HALL'S 
" BANNER " 
PUMP. 

BEST  LIFT  AND  FORCE 
IN  THE  MARKET. 

No  Pipes  to  Disconnect  to 
Get  at  All  Working 
Parts. 


The  "ALTA"  is  the 
most  serviceable  Deep 
Well  Pump.  Working 
parts  taken  up  from  any 
depth  without  disturb- 
ing pipe  body.  Address 

HALL'S 
MACHINE  WORKS, 

44.46  Hain  Street, 
San  Francisco. 
WILL  REMOVE  TO 

108  Main  St.,  March  1. 


Saw 
Your 
Wood 


with  Rmalley  or  Battle  Creek 
Wood  SaWrj>  Afore  money  can  be 
made  with  oar  flawing  outfits  than 
with  any  other  implement  yon  can 
bay.  SELF  FEED  DRAG  §AWS-5  SIZES. 
Circular  or  cutoff,  lOsizea;  also  Bolt- 
ing or  Picket  Mills.  Every  machine 
sold  nnder  a  positive  guarantee  to  do 
perfect  work.  Also  fall  line  of  Pow- 
ers for  operating.  Catalog  showing 
oar  Smalley  line  complete  mailed  free 
if  yon  name  this  paper. 

SM  ALLEY  MFC.  CO., 
Bole  Makers,        Manitowoc,  Wli 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  se.ling 
l^doz.  Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  each. 
Send  your  full  address  hy  return  mail  and 
we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  post-paid,  and 
!V large  Premium  List  No  money  raquired. 
BLUINE  CO.  box  6UU,  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 

CALIFORNIA    STUMP  PULLER. 


The.     most     Powerful     /Wade.  1 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
A.  BARNES,  Mgr.,  16-18  Zoe  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 


Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  20,  1900. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  tho  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

Feb.  May. 

Wednesday   87  &   68!4<g69 

Thursday   67*®  

Friday   68«@   68X@6B« 

Saturday   66K®   W%<a\6S% 

Monday   66H@66X  68X®68»* 

Tuesday  66H®   67X®68H 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
por  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
tho  week: 

Mar.  May. 

Wednesday   5s  lu^d      5s  lO&d 

Thursday   5s  lOfcd      5s  lOWd 

Friday   5s  10Xd      5s  lO^d 

Saturday   5s  \0%A      5s  10  d 

Monday   5s  10  d      5s  93<d 

Tuesday   5s  10  d      5s  9*d 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May.  Otc. 

Thursday   1  02V4@1  02«       I  08*®1  09 

Friday   1  01X@1  OlJs      1  08H@1  07!', 

Saturday   I  01   @1  00-*      1  07*®  t  06* 

Monday   99«@1  00X      1  06*®  1  06* 

Tuesday   99^@   99>i      1  09>/3@l  06H 

WHEAT. 

Immediately  following  last  review,  the 
market  developed  a  weaker  tone,  from  no 
well  defined  reason  other  than  a  deereasod 
demand,  particularly  in  the  speculative 
field,  whore  tho  weakness  was  most  pro- 
nounced. As  neither  shippers  nor  millers 
care  to  have  much  wheat  on  hand  on  the 
first  Monday  in  March,  subject  to  taxa- 
tion, they  are  naturally  not  inclined  to  op- 
erate heavily  at  this  particular  time. 
Shippers'  purchases  are  almost  wholly  of 
wheat  which  they  oxpoct  to  have  afloat 
before  tho  Assessor  gets  around.  Asking 
rates  for  spot  wheat  showed  no  material 
change,  but  to  havo  effected  free  sales  the 
acceptance  of  lower  figures  would  have 
been  necessary.  At  the  close  lower  specu- 
lative markets  East,  rainy  weather  here, 
and  tax  time  near,  combined  to  make  con- 
ditions decidedly  unfavorable  fo>-  unload- 
ing grain. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  lilOO,  delivery,  $1.()2.',0'  99.',c. 

December,  1!)00,  delivery,  $1.09@1.06J. 

Tuesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  May,  1900,  wheat  sold  at 
99f@99Jc;  December,  1900,  $1.06A@1.00J. 

California  Milling  $1  00   ®1  05 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   98fc@l  01* 

Oregon  Valley   95  ®1  0SSVS 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   95  ®1  05 

Walla  Walla  Club   85  @1  02>J 

Off  qualities  wheat   82)4®  95 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1898-99.  1899-V.HH). 

Liv.  quotations             Hs8d^tts9d  6s4V4d@6s5d 

Freight  rates                  25@27s  38Ji@41*s 

Local  market  $1  12!4®l  15  98Xc@Sl  01* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

Values  remain  quotably  in  same  posi- 
tion as  at  date  of  last  report,  but  market 
cannot  be  termed  firm  at  curront  figures, 
wholesale  transfers  being  effected  only  at 
decided  concessions  to  buyers.  A  full 
cargo  of  flour — 23,500  barrels — was  sent 
afloat  the  past  week  for  the  United  King- 
dom, being  the  first  shipment  of  this  sort 
to  Europe  for  many  months.  The  move- 
ment to  Asia  is  much  lighter  than  a  few 
weeks  ago,  but  is  still  of  fair  proportions. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $2  40®2  60 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  65@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  25  j 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35®8  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  -10 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   8  00@8  40 

BARLEY. 
The  inquiry  on  local  account  was  hardly 
so  active  as  for  a  week  or  two  proceding, 
and  the  tone  of  the  market  a  little  easier, 
but  sales  effected  were  at  generally  un- 
changed rates,  or  so  close  thereto  as  not  to 
warrant  any  material  alteration  in  quota- 
tions. Tnere  was  little  buying  on  Euro- 
pean account,  shippers  finding  it  difficult 
to  secure  barley  in  noteworthy  quantity 
where  quality  and  pi-ice  were  to  their 
suiting.  Local  millers  have  been  lately 
forwarding  on  order  to  tho  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands quantities  of  more  than  ordinary 
magnitude  of  crushed  and  whole  food 
barley. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   76  (m  77H  j 

Feed,  fair  to  good   60  ®  72H  I 


Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   87H®  97!4 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  00  ®1  07V4 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  food  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week 
ranged  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

Seller,  1900,  new,  (&-—. 

May,  1900,  delivery,  72J@72c. 

December,  1900,  delivery,   @  c. 

OATS. 

Trade  in  this  cereal  has  not  been  par- 
ticularly brisk  since  last  report,  nor  could 
the  market  be  termed  favorable  to  the 
selling  interest.  It  was  the  exception 
whore  any  undue  pressure  to  realize  was 
exerted,  otherwise  values  would  in  all 
probability  have  receded  to  quotably 
lower  levels.  To  effect  sales  at  full  cur- 
rent rates  was,  however,  rather  difficult, 
e von  of  best  qualities. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   125  ®  — 

White,  good  to  choice   1  15  SI  SH 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  07!4@1  ]2% 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  10  @1  20 

Milling   1  15  ®1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  20  ®!  Si 

Black  Russian   90  @1  02tf 

Red   95  @1  20 

CORN. 

In  all  essential  respects  the  market 
shows  virtually  the  same  condition  as  a 
week  ago.  Stocks  are  not  heavy  and  are 
principally  Eastern  Large  Yellow  and 
White,  although  offerings  of  domestic  are 
beginning  to  assume  something  like 
wholesale  proportions.  Small  Yellow  is  in 
such  light  supply  as  to  hardly  justify  a 
quotation. 

Large  White,  good  to  choioe   1  02'/4@l  05 

Large  Yellow   1  02K@1  05 

Small  Yellow   1  40  @1  45 

Eastern  Mixed   100  @1  02S4 

RYE. 

Values  are  boing  tolerably  well  sustained 
at  previously  quoted  range,  but  trading  is 
of  a  light  order. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  02!4@1  05 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Offerings  and  demand  are  both  light. 
In  the  absence  of  any  noteworthy  tran- 
sactions, values  remain  nominally  as  be- 
fore. 

Good  to  choice   2  00  @2  10 

Silverskin   —  @  — 

BEANS. 

There  have  been  no  evidences  of  any 
special  activity  in  the  bean  market  during 
tho  curront  week,  but  there  is  no  percep- 
tible weakening  of  values  and  none  likely 
to  be  experienced  in  tho  near  future. 
Stocks  are  of  very  moderate  volume,  es- 
pecially of  desirable  qualities,  and  are 
mostly  in  strong  hands.  Colored  varieties 
have  been  lately  receiving  more  attention 
than  for  some  time  past,  and  are  in  some 
instances  being  more  firmly  hold.  -  Red 
Kidneys  are  not  obtainable  in  large  quanti- 
ties at  any  figure. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  10  ®3  35 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  10  (S3  25 

Lady  Washington   2  90  @8  10 

Butter,  small   3  75  ®4  00 

Butter,  large     @  

Pinks   2  65  @2  85 

Bay os,  good  to  choice   3  25   ®3  50 

Reds   3  75  ®4  00 

Red  Kidneys   4  00  <M  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   5  00  @5  15 

Black-eye  Beans   4  50  @4  75 

Horse  Beans     ®  

Garbanzos,  large   2  50  ®2  75 

Garbanzos,  small   2  00  ®2  25 

Ad  vices  of  late  date  by  mail  from  New 
York  City  give  the  following  report  of  the 
boan  market,  prices  being  per  60-pound 
bushel: 

Neither  the  export  nor  jobbing  trade 
for  domestic  beans  has  shown  any  im- 
provement this  week,  and  the  competition 
with  foreign  stock  has  resulted  in  a- 
weaker  feeling  on  most  varieties.  Early 
in  the  week  an  export  order  for  Marrow 
was  filled  at  $2.20  for  average  good  qual- 
ity, and  plenty  more  are  now  offering  at 
same  price;  a  little  very  choice  stock  jobs 
at  $2.22J(«j2.25,  but  later  begins  to  look 
extreme.  Best  foreign  Marrow  have  sold 
at  $1.75(S1.80  in  bond.  Domestic  Medium 
and  Pea  are  off  about  2£@5c  a  bushel,  and 
are  hard  to  move  in  any  quantity;  best 
marks  can  now  be  bought  easily  at  $2.15, 
and  it  looks  as  if  round  lots  would  be 
shaded  2Jc;  it  is  easy  to  buy  choice  bag 
stock  at  $2,121.  Red  Kidney  have  dragged 
heavily  and  holders  did  not  hesitate  to 
accept  S2.27J  for  the  few  lots  wanted  by 
exporters.  Less  interest  in  White  Kidney 
and  choice  stock  difficult  to  place  at  $2.60. 
Yellow  Eye  havo  also  eased  off  a  little,  re- 
cent sales  being  in  range  of  $2.30@2.35.  A 
few  small  lots  of  Turtle  Soup  have  sold  at 
$2,  but  no  quantity  of  stock  could  be 
moved  at  that.  California  Lima  hold 
steady  at  about  $3. 50,  and  there  is  a  little 
trading  in  imported  Giants.  The  quantity 
of  tho  foreign  beans  is  very  irregular, 
many  lots  being  quite  unsatisfactory;  a 
fair  quantity  of  the  best  goods  have  been 
sold  at  $1.97J(n  2.00  for  Pea,  and  $1.90® 
1.024  generally  for  Medium,  but  second 
grade  lots  havo  sold  at  $1.80®1.85,  and 


very  inferior  are  offering  considerably  less 
without  selling.  Green  and  Scotch  peas 
in  light  demand. 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Market  shows  steadiness,  with  few  offer- 
ing, especially  of  choice  to  select  quality. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  00  ®2  15 

Niles  Peas   2  00  @2  15 

WOOL. 

Small  shipmonts  of  scoured  wool  are 
going  Eastward,  principally  to  Boston  via 
Canadian  route,  but  beyond  this  thore  is 
nothing  of  consequence  doing.  The  mar- 
ket is  apt  to  remain  quiet  for  a  few  weeks, 
or  until  tho  opening  of  the  Spring  season. 
The  outlook  continues  first-class  for  a 
healthy  market  this  year.  The  prospects 
are  that  wool  will  show  as  a  whole  very 
good  condition  and  will  be  favored  with 
prompt  demand  at  very  fair  prices. 

SPRING. 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  t  13  @16 

Oragon  Eastern,  fair  to  good  11  ®13 

Oregon  Valley  17  @20 

PALI,. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  16  ®17!4 

Middle  Counties,  defective   9  @12 

Northern,  free  11  @14 

Northern,  defective   9  ®11 

Soutvern  Mountain   9  ®11 

San  Joaquin  Plains   — @— 

San  Joaquin  Lamb   — ®— 

HOPS. 

The  market  is  lifeless  and  devoid  of 
strength.  Present  offerings  in  this  center 
are  largely  of  quite  ordinary  qualities,  for 
which  there  is  little  or  no  positive  demand 
at  any  price.  Choice  to  select  might  be 
placed  at  a  slight  advance  on  extreme  quo- 
tation, but  these  are  practically  out  of  first 
hands. 

Good  to  choice,  1899  crop   6  ®  9 

The  following  review  of  tho  hop  market 
from  a  Now  York  authority  comes  through 
by  recent  mail: 

Business  has  been  rather  slack  this 
week  and  for  the  class  of  goods  that  com- 
prise the  bulk  of  the  offerings  prices  have 
boon  week,  ;unl  in  sc. mo  eases  lower. 
Statistically  tho  position  would  seem  to  bo 
stronger  than  it  really  is,  and  this  is  un- 
questionably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  hops 
remaining  unsold  are  mostly  of  inferior 
qualities.  Brewers  have  been  securing 
the  best  of  the  crop  ever  since  the  new 
soason  opened,  and  it  is  being  more  and 
more  difficult  to  interest  them  in  the 
goods  now  generally  shown.  Further  lots 
are  going  abroad,  900  bales  arriving  this 
week  on  direct  consignment  from  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  Inquiries  come  to  hand  for 
fine  stock,  and  if  such  was  available  moro 
business  would  result,  as  the  English  mar- 
kets have  been  stiffening  a  little  of  late. 
Our  quotations  cannot  be  changed  mate- 
rially, but  the  top  figures  look  extreme 
because  there  are  so  few  of  such  goods  to 
be  had.  In  the  interior  of  this  State  but 
little  business  has  been  accomplished,  but 
a  good  deal  of  trading  is  reported  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Washington  papers  say 
that  3000  bales  were  sold  there  last  week, 
and  only  8000  bales  left  in  growers'  hands. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
There  is  no  improvement  to  record  in 
the  condition  of  the  hay  market,  and  very 
poor  prospects  of  there  being  any  change 
for  the  better  during  the  balance  of  the 
season.  Buyers  are  in  most  instances  tak- 
ing hold  in  a  very  dilatory  fashion,  feeling 
confident  that  they  are  not  losing  any- 
thing by  postponing  purchasing  as  much 
as  possible.  A  little  extra  select  Wheat 
hay  sells  at  an  advance  of  about  50c  per 
ton  on  extreme  quotation  below  noted. 
Straw  continues  to  be  offered  freely  at 
easy  figures. 

Wheat   6  50®  9  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   6  50®  8  50 

Oat   6  00®  7  50 

Barley   5  00®  7  00 

Alfalfa   •  03®  7  50 

Stock   4  50®  5  50 

Compressed   6  50®  9  50 

Straw,  *  bale   30®  45 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Much  the  same  conditions  prevailed  as 
preceding  week.  Market  was  weak  for 
Bran,  easy  for  Shorts  and  Middlings,  and 
fairly  steady  for  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled 
Corn. 

Bran,  fl  ton   12  00®13  00 

Middlings   15  00@18  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    12  50®  15  00 

Barley,  Rolled    16  50@17  00 

Cornmeal ■  •  •■    23  00®23  50 

Cracked  Corn   24  00®  24  50 

SEEDS. 

Trade  in  this  department  is  insignifi- 
cant, light  stocks  having  as  much  to  do 
with  the  inactivity  prevailing  as  limited 
inquiry.  Quotable  rates  remain  nominally 
as  previously  noted  for  all  kinds  except 
Alfalfa,  the  latter  boing  hold  at  an  ad- 
vance. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  25@8  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   4  £0@4  75 

Flax   2  00® 2  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3K@  4 

Rape   2  @  3 


Hemp   4   ®  4H 

Timothy   4   ®  4*4 

Alfalfa,  Utah   8  ®  9% 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
The  supply  of  Grain  Bags  for  this  coast 
tho  coming  summer  is  estimated  at  45,- 
000,000,  which  is  likely  to  prove  ample  for 
all  needs.  In  this  estimate  San  Quentin 
is  credited  with  3,000,000  and  Walla  Walla 
with  1,000,000.  Carry-over  stock  is  given 
at  5,500,000.  Sailing  vessels  on  tho  way 
from  Calcutta  havo  13,500,000.  Freight 
room  in  steamers  has  been  engaged  from 
Calcutta  for  10,000,000.  Private  bag  fac- 
tories of  the  coast  are  expected  to  turn 
out  12,000,000.  Nothing  doing  at  present. 
Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July  . ..  6*®— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6^4®— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot...  6H@— 

State  Prison  Bags,  V  100  5  65®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs   —  ®32!4 

Wool  Sacks,  S'/i  lbs   — @28H 

Fleece  Twine   7H@— 

Gunnies   — ®1?V4 

Bean  Bags   4X@  5* 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   >;-,.«.  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW 
Stocks  of  Wet  Salted  Hides  are  accu- 
mulating and  prices  are  tending  down- 
ward. Dry  Hides  and  Calf  Skins  are  in 
fair  demand  at  rates  quoted.  Pelts  and 
Tallow  are  meeting  with  moderate  sale  at 
unchanged  figures. 

HONEY. 

Markot  is  slow  at  quotably  unchanged 
values.  Stocks  are  not  here  to  admit  of 
any  great  activity  In  this  line,  neither  is 
there  much  demand  at  full  current  rates, 
either  for  shipment  or  on  local  account. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7H@  8 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   7  @  714 

Extracted,  Amber   5  ®  5!4 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  11H@12K 

Amber  Comb   8  @I0 

BEESWAX. 
The  amount  of  business  is  regulated  by 
the  quantity  offering.   There  is  no  lack  of 
demand  for  desirable  qualities  at  prevail- 
ing rates. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  f  lb  26  <327 

Dark  24  ®25 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Beef  of  first  quality  is  at  present  in  hot- 
ter supply  than  second  and  third  grades. 
Mutton  is  ruling  steady,  with  offerings 
about  sufficient  for  immediate  require- 
ments. Veal  and  Lamb  met  with  custom 
at  much  the  same  figures  as  last  quoted. 
Hog  market  was  firm  throughout,  and 
was  especially  favorable  to  sellers  for  de- 
sirablo  packing  stock. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  f>  lb          6H®  7 

Beef,  second  quality   6H®  7 

Beef,  third  quality   6  ®— 

Mutton— ewes,  7®7V4c;  wethers   7S@  8 

Hogs,  bard  grain  fed,  medium   64{®  6% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6I4®  5X 

Hogs,  large,  hard   5H®— 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   — ®— 

Hogs,  feeders   5  @  5K 

Hogs,  country  dressed   5y®  6 

Veal,  small,  ¥  lb   7  ®  t% 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   7  @8 

Lamb,  spring,  ¥  lb  11  @12H 

POULTRY. 
There  was  a  surfeit  of  Turkeys  during 
most  of  the  week  under  review,  both  of 
Live  and  Dressed,  offerings  running 
largely  to  Gobblers,  and  market  for  this 
fowl  was  decidedly  weak.  Young  Chick- 
ens were  in  light  receipt  and  brought  good 
prices,  especially  Broilers  and  Fryers.  Old 
Chickens  in  fine  condition  were  favored 
with  fair  custom,  as  were  also  Ducks  and 
Geese.  Young  Pigeons  mot  with  a  fair 
market  j  demand  for  Old  was  rather  slow. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  V  lb   11   @  13 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  $  lb    II   @  12V4 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  f~  lb   9  @  11 

Hens,  California,  19  dozen   4  00  @5  50 

Roosters,  old   4  50  @5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  50  @6  00 

Fryers   6  50  @6  00 

Broilers,  large   5  00  ®5  50 

Broilers,  small   3  50  @4  50 

Ducks,  ft  dozen   4  00  @5  00 

Geese,  »  pair   1  75  @2  GO 

Goslings,  *  pair   1  75  @2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  *  dozen   1  25  @l  50 

Pigeons,  young    2  00  &2  50 

BUTTER. 
Prices  for  fresh  have  dropped  to  lower 
levels  and  demand  is  not  very  brisk  at  the 
decline.  Stocks  continue  in  excess  of  the 
Inquiry  at  prevailing  rates.  Only  by  get- 
ting prices  down  to  a  point  which  will 
attract  shipping  and  packing  orders  can 
tho  market  be  relieved  of  existing  surplus 
and  kept  in  healthy  condition. 

Creamery,  extras,  ¥  B>   88  ®— 

Creamery,  firsts   22  ® — 

Creamery,  seconds   21  ® — 

Dairy,  select   21  ®— 

Dairy,  seconds   17  ®19 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  ®— 

Mixed  store   14  ®16 

Creamery  in  tubs   18  ®2I 

Pickled  Roll   —  @- 

Firktn,  California,  choice  to  select          19  ®22 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   18  ®18 

CHEESE. 
Market  shows  weakness,  especially  for 
new  product,  or  offerings  just  a  few  weeks 
from  the  press,  receivers  of  the  same  being 
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anxious  to  effect  prompt  sales  and  avoid 
loss  by  shrinkage,  as  also  incidental  ex- 
penses in  carrying.  Well-seasoned  cheese 
of  domestic  product  is  held  fairly  steady. 
Eastern  cheddars  are  scarce  and  high. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   10  @— 

California,  good  to  choice   9  @  9!4 

California,  fair  to  good   8H@  9 

California  Cbeddar   —  @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   9  @11 

EGGS. 

Increased  arrivals  and  no  corresponding 
increase  in  the  demand  have  caused  the 
market  to  rule  quite  unsatisfactory  to  the 
selling  and  producing  interests.  Prices 
have  declined  l@2c.  during  the  week,  and 
it  is  evident  that  lower  levels  will  be 
touched  before  there  is  any  stability  estab- 
lished. Cold  storage  eggs  of  last  season 
are  still  upon  the  market  in  limited 
quantity. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  15  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  14  @14^ 

California,  good  to  choice  store   13  ®14 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading   —  @ — 

Eastern,  cold  storage   10  @— 

VEGETAPLES. 
Early  spring  vegetables  were  in  fair  re- 
ceipt from  Los  Angeles  section.  Market 
for  choice  of  most  kinds  showed  firmness, 
with  demand  very  fair.  The  tendency  on 
summer  squash  and  tomatoes  was  in  favor 
of  buyers.  In  the  line  of  winter  vegeta- 
bles, onions  ruled  firm  under  light  offer- 
ings of  choice  to  select  and  a  very  fair 
demand. 

Asparagus,  ft  ib   10  @  20 

Beans,  String,  $  lb   8  @  10 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ^  100   40  @  — 

Cauliflower,  ^  dozen   50  @  — 

Cucumbtrs,  hothouse,  $  doz   2  00  @2  50 

Egg  Plant,  f,  ft    10   (0  12Y2 

Garlic,  «  ft   5  @  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  Cal.,  good  to  choice.  1  90  @2  15 

Onions,  Oregon,     cental   2  00  @2  25 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,  $  ft   3  @  5 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  <p  ft)   4  @  5 

Peppers,  Bell,  f*  ft   —  @  — 

Rhubuarb,  1*  lb   7l/4@12'/4 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  $  ton   —  @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  $  box    1  00  @1  25 

Tomatoes,  Los  Aneeles,  Tf4  dot   l  00  @1  25 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  f,  box   —  @  — 

POTATOES. 
The  market  was  rather  easy  in  tone  for 
most  varieties,  without  any  pronounced 
changes  in  quotable  rates.  There  were 
tolerably  heavy  receipts  from  Oregon, 
9600  sacks  arriving  per  one  steamer  Mon- 
day. Offerings  of  table  potatoes  wore 
mostly  Burbanks.  For  seed  stock,  Garnet 
Chile  and  Early  Rose  were  offered  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  for  the  demand.  Peerless 
remained  in  light  supply.  Sweets  were 
rather  firmly  held,  with  only  moderate  re- 
ceipts. 

Burbanks,  River,  f,  cental   75  @1  00 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  $  cental. . .     80  @1  05 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   90  @1  05 

Burbanks,  Oregon   70  @1  10 

River  Reds   —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  V  cental   —  @  — 

Early  Rose   90  @t  00 

Garnet  Chile   90  m  00 

Peerless   1  20  @1  25 

New  Potatoes,  1*  tb   2  @  3 

Sweet,  River,  $  cental   —  @  — 

Sweet  Merced   1  65  @2  00 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  market  for  fresh  apples  is  fully  as 
firm  as  previously  noted.  Stocks  of  choice 
to  select  table  fruit  are  decidedly  light, 
and  no  trouble  is  experienced  in  realizing 
good  prices  for  fruit  of  this  description. 
Common  to  medium  qualities  are  not 
plentiful,  and  while  meeting  with  fair  cus- 
tom, will  not  command  materially  better 
prices  than  current  during  greater  part  of 
the  season.  These  apples  go  mainly  to 
heavy  consumers,  who  can  utilize  them 
only  at  rather  low  figures.  Strawberries 
were  in  evidence,  but  .not  in  large  quan- 
tity, and  were  mostly  too  poor  to  be 
sought  after  or  to  warrant  quoting.  Sales 
were  reported  as  low  as  $5  per  chest  for 
common,  and  not  over  $10  for  best  offer- 
ing. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   1  50  @1  75 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-ft>  box. .  75  @1  25 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-ft>  box..     35  @  50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  continues  quiet.  About  the  only 
noteworthy  change  to  record  from  the 
condition  of  previous  week  is  that  while 
then  Prunes  were  the  dullest  on  the  list, 
they  have  since  come  to  the  front  in  the 
matter  of  inquiry  and  for  several  days 
past  have  been  receiving  more  attention 
from  buyers  than  any  other  fruit  offering. 
Prices  for  Prunes  have  not  improved,  but 
market  presents  a  healthier  tone  in  conse- 
quence of  buyers  showing  inclination  to 
again  take  hold  of  the  Prune  in  notewor- 
thy fashion.  The  revival  of  inquiry  is 
mainly  in  the  East.  Prices  for  all  dried 
fruit9  remain  quotably  the  same  as  a  week 
ago.  Any  weakness  which  exists  is  con- 
fined principally  to  Peaches,  Apples  and 
Figs.    The  market  is  very  lightly  stocked 


with  Apricots  and  for  this  fruit  inclines  in 
favor  of  sellers. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  $  ft)   10H@12 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   12V4@!3 

Apricots,  Moorpark   13  @15 

Apples,  in  50-fb  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   754® — 

Apples,  50-ft)  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   6  @7 

Pigs,  White,  fancy  pressed   5K@  8^4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   6  @  7 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7lA@  8 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12!4@15 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  @10 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   6V4@  8 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts        6H@  7% 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   6l/2@  7H 

Plums,  White  and  Red   7  @8 

Prunes,  in  sacks  40— 50s   4  @  4V4 

50— 60s   3H@  3% 

60— 70s   3U®  3H 

70  -  80s   3H@— 

80— 90s   3  @— 

90—  100s   2%®— 

110— 130s   2  @— 

Prunes  in  boxes,   y2c  higher  for  25-ft> 
boxes,  Mc  higher  for  50-ft)  bozes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   23£@— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern. . .  2^@  2H 
Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @5 

Apples,  quartered   4  @5 

Figs,  Black   — @  3 

Figs,  White   3  @  3^ 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5  <8>  6 

Advices  by  mail  of  recent  date  from 
New  York  City  furnish  the  following  re- 
view of  the  dried  fruit  market: 

The  market  for  evaporated  apples  has 
not  shown  much  change  this  week. 
Strictly  prime  fruit  has  occasionally  been 
held  at  6}c  and  higher  with  small  sales  re- 
ported, but  exporters  have  not  been  inter- 
ested above  6Jc  and  some  sales  reported 
at  that  figure;  in  fact  some  fruit  barely 
prime  has  changed  hands  a  fraction  lower 
and  common  to  very  good  stock  is  quoted 
from  5@6c.  Choice  and  fancy  have  only  a 
light  jobbing  demand  and  outside  quota- 
tions are  extreme.  Some  prime  evap- 
orated apples  recently  sold  have  been  re- 
jected owing  to  quality.  Sun-dried  apples 
have  been  in  moderate  supply  but  demand 
light  and  tone  weak  with  outside  quota- 
tions extreme.  Chops  continue  dull  and 
weak,  and  demand  for  cores  and  skins  is 
light  with  outside  quotations  on  both 
difficult  to  realize.  Small  fruits  show  no 
material  change;  raspberries  and  huckle- 
berries are  dull;  blackberries  firm;  cher- 
ries held  steady.  California  fruit  has  had 
a  little  better  movement  this  week  and 
tone  is  steady  at  about  former  range  of 
prices.  Prunes  range  mainly  from  '.fy@ 
6|c,  though  attractive  30s  are  held  higher. 

RAISINS. 
Stocks  are  meeting  with  slow  but  steady 
reduction,  principally  through  the  filling 
of  small  orders  from  supplies  in  the  hands 
of  jobbers.  Previously  quotod  rates,  as 
given  out  by  the  Growers'  Association, 
continue  in  force. 

F.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

London  Layers,  6-crown,  $  box   —  @— 

do        do      5-crown,  $  box   —  @— 

do       do      4-crown,     box   —  @— 

do        do       3-crown,     box   160  @— 

do        do      2-crown,  V  box   150  @— 

Valencia  Layers,  ¥  20- lb  box   80  @1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   5  ®-r 

Paciflcs. —2-crovm  loose  Muscatel,  5>^c;  3-crown, 
6c;  4-crown,  6Hc;  seedless,  42£c. 

Orientals.— 2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  4%c  ;  3-crown, 
5Ho;  4-crown,  6c. 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- lb. 
boxes.) 

Thompson  Seedless.— Bleached  fancy,  $  ft).,  10c; 
choice,  9o;  standard,  8c;  prime,  6c.  Unbleached, 
6c. 

Sultanas.—  Bleached  fancy,  $  lb.,  8!4c;  choice, 
7Hc;  standard,  6V2C;  prime,  5c.   Unbleached,  5c. 

Loose  Valencias.— Fancy,  19  lb.,5!4o;  choice,  4J4c; 
standard,  3!4c. 

Valencia  Clusters.— Fancy,  Vlb.,7c;  choice,  6c; 
standard,  5c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Although  Oranges  were  in  heavier  re- 
ceipt than  for  any  previous  week  the  cur- 
rent season,  prices  were  tolerably  well 
sustained  at  range  last  quoted,  but  for 
other  than  most  select  qualities  the  mar- 
ket could  not  be  said  to  be  firm.  Asking 
prices  for  Lemons  remained  as  last  noted, 
but  buyers  did  not  take  hold  freely  at  full 
current  rates.  Limes  were  steadily  held, 
with  supplies  slim  and  in  few  hands. 

Oranges— Navels,  H  box   1  25@2  50 

California  Seedlings   60@1  00 

California  Mandarin,  $  small  box   — @  — 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   — @  — 

Lemons— California,  select,  $  box   2  25@2  50 

California,  good  to  choice   1  75@2  00 

California  common  to  fair   1  00@1  50 

Limes  -  Mexican,  $  box   5  00@5  50 

California,  small  box   50@1  25 

NUTS. 

Nothing  of  consequents  doing  in  either 
Almonds  or  Walnuts.  If  offerings  were 
crowded  to  sale,  current  quotations  could 
not  be  realized.     Fortunately,  offerings 


R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam, 

For  COUGHS  and  GOLDS. 
J.  R.  GATES  &  CO.,  Druggists, 

417  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisoo. 


Alpha  Baby  Separators, 

SEE  HOW  THEY  GROW! 

New 
20th 
Century 
Styles. 

CAPACITIES. 

BABY  NO.  1,  $100; 

325  lbs.  per  hour. 

BABY  NO.  2,  $125; 

450  lbs.  per  hour. 

BABY  NO.  3,  $200; 

850  lbs.  per  hour. 

Dairy  Turbine, 

850  lbs.,  $225. 

ALL    MODERN  MACHINERY. 

CHURNS, 
WORKERS, 
MOULDS, 
COOLERS, 
TESTERS, 

CANS, 
BRUSHES, 
FEEDERS, 
WEANERS, 
ETC. 


!'  MDSEltY  »  STODDARD  r 


G.  G.  \A/ICKSON   <&  CO., 

34  &  36  MAIN  ST.,  S.  F. 


are  light.  Peanut  market  is  moderately 
firm,  with  slim  stocks. 

California  Almonas,  shelled  15  @17 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  <§(  lb  10  @11 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  @  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell  10  @11 

Walnuts,  White,  California,  standard        9  @10 

Chestnuts,  California  Italian   9  @10 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4!4(B>  5S4 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  654 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

The  wine  market  is  at  present  very  quiet, 
and  is  neither  favorable  for  the  exertion 
of  selling  pressure  nor  for  dealers  dicta- 
ting low  prices.  The  latter  are  not  mak- 
ing any  special  efforts  to  purchase  dry 
wines,  waiting  for  producers  to  come  to 
them.  The  light  crop,  however,  and  the 
general  good  quality  of  the  last  vintage 
operate  against  the  establishing  of  low 
prices.  The  quotable  range  for  1899  dry 
wines  remains  at  15@19c  per  gallon,  San 
Francisco  delivery.  To  secure  strictly 
choice,  buyers  find  it  necessary  to  pay  an 
advance  of  fully  a  cent  on  top  figure 
quoted.  There  is  not  much  obtainable  at 
the  lower  quotation,  and  none  which 
could  be  from  a  commercial  standpoint 
termed  good.  The  sweet  wines  produced 
in  this  State  in  1899  have  been  already 
prUctically  closed  out,  all  the  Fresno 
product  having  been  sold  at  30c  per  gal- 
lon, f.  o.  b.  cars,  storago  to  be  given  until 
April. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  '99. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  H  sacks.  182,475 
Wheat,  centals. ..  .367.150 

Barley,  centals  63,916 

Oats,  centals   8,525 

Rye,  centals   330 

Beans,  sacks   2,496 

Potatoes,  sacks   29,721 

Onions,  sacks   3,299 

Hay,  tons   3,084 

Wool,  bales   ISO 

Hops,  bales   86 

3,854,813 
3,575,221 
4,265,794 
606,898 
93,754 
89,060 
317,708 
879,995 
131,277 
112,461 
35,837 
8.936 

3,287,575 
2,245,740 
1,110,180 
543,095 
124,455 
22,225 
312,774 
846,185 
132,866 
96,771 
31,927 
11,307 

EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 

FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  '99. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  H  saoks  227,084 

Wheat,  centals. ..  .374,070 
Barley,  centals  102,916 

Corn,  centals   339 

Beans,  sacks   512 

Hay,  bales   7,403 

Wool,  pounds  26,821 

Hops,  pounds   3,952 

Honey,  cases   23 

Potatoes,  packages  587 

2,574,003 
3,089,012 
3,453,754 
30,172 
12,266 
20,010 
83,454 
3,884,798 
889,057 
3,276 
54,012 

2,085,156 
1,471,993 
353,100 
16,577 
14,038 
73,657 
44,888 
1,655,334 
1,260,374 
4,713 
35,566 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  Feb.  20.— California  dried  fruits: 
Business  of  light  order.  Evaporated  apples, 
common,  5@6c;  prime  wire  tray,  6%®6Hc;  choice, 
7@7V4o;  fancy,  8@8tfc. 

Prunes,  3i4@6c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  13@15o;  Moorpark,  15®  18c 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7%@9c;  peeled,  18©22c. 


From  the  Electric  Wheel/Co.  of  Quincy, 
111.,  is  received  a  more  than  ordinarily 
fine  trade  treatise  on  the  important  sub- 
ject of  wheel  and  wagon  construction. 
There  is  considerable  practical  informa- 
tion in  this  catalogue,  and  some  tables 
and  prices  that  would  come  handy-  The 
question  of  a  wagon  and  a  wheel  brings 
up  the  question  of  economy,  and  is  an 
important  one.  The  Electric  Wheel  Co., 
Quincy,  111,  will  send  this  catalogue  free 
to  any  one  asking  for  it. 

ESTABLISHES  1876 

KELLER'S  NURSERIES, 

Depot,  903  Broadway,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS  AND  SHADE  TREES. 

30,000  Ouin  Trees,  13  to  18  In.  In  s  High, 
at  S1O.00  per  1O0O. 

CHOICE  ROSES,  Strong  Plants,  $2  40  per  dozen. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

<i*  General  Commission  Merchants,  if* 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

Air  Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

interest. 

U/HY     THE     BEST  V 

BECAUSE  they  are  made  on  correct  principles, 
therefore  give  the  best  results.  The  Menzel  Hard- 
ware Co.  of  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  state  that  "  they  hare 
put  up  a  large  number  of  pumps  of  all  kinds  this 
season,  but  yours  give  us  and  our  customers  .he 
best  satisfaction." 

I.  L.  BURTON  MACHINE  WORKS.  115-117  First  St.. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will  give  full  particulars  and 
furnish  estimates  of  pumps  run  with  gasoline  or 
steam  engines.  Horse  powers  or  windmills— com- 
plete plants.  Closing  out  stock  of  second-hand 
gasoline  engines,  1  to  20  H.  P. 

WE  MAKE  TO  ORDER 

BuSSy  Tof>8.  Cushions, 
Carriage  Tops,  Lazy  Backs, 
Canopy  Tops,    Storm  Aprons, 
Wagon  Tops,    Dust  Hoods, 
Dashes,  Fenders. 
Old  Tops,  Dashes  and  Fenders 
re-covered  if  sent  to  us.   We  sell 
Trimming  Material  of  all  kinds, 
also  Top  Dressing.  Chamois  Skins,  Sponges,  etc. 
Write  for  Prices  and  How  to  Measure.  California 
Top  Co..  222  Miss. on  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Monarch  Grabber  and  Stump  FaUer. 
HOOKER     dfc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  Street  San  Francisco. 


GOOD  FENCE!  I 

Makes  good  neighbors.  Why  not  have  I 
both  when  you  can  make  the  best  for  I 

20  to  33  Cent*  a  Rod. 
A  little  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  our  I 
Bystom  of  fencing  will  repay  you  hand- 1 
eomely.  Write  to-day  for  free  Catalog.  I 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS, 
Box   288    WdffeTllle,  Indiana.  C.  8.  A.  I 
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SENT  FREE! 

Our  100-page  Iwok,  frtrrlimry  l-:*-- 
Iterience.  It  gives  first  of  all  full  and 
oomplete  directions  for  the  care  of  the 
hone.  Including  chapters  on  Feeding 
(ti  in  health  and  sickness,  grooming,  nurs- 
iH  ing,  best  methods  of  administering 
medicines,  etc.  Treats  on  all  diseases 
|«!  of  the  horse,  giving  diacnosla,  trenl- 
|«t  nieiit,  etc.  Illustrated  with  full  page 
til  plates,  naming  and  pointing  out  every 
lit  hone,  muscle,  nerve,  blood  vessel,  etc. 
+^*>+4>4>+  I .  ::-  Incidentally  ai»»u  J 

turtle's ! 
Elixir  i 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

the  most  valuable  and  best  known  t*l 
reterinan  remedy  in  the  world.  It  Is  ;}} 
guaranteed  under  forfeit  of  $100.  fcicure  j|t 
anv  case  of  colic,  horse  nil.  curbs,  jjj 
splints,  contracted  cords,  thrush. etc.  jj« 
Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Co.  • 


Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  is  cquallv 
effective  in  the  household.  Cur 


tires  rheunm- 

tl>m,  »pniln«,  l>rnl«e«  and  relieves  all 
\l  pains  instantly.   Sample  of  either  Kllxir 
,  on  receipt  of  6c.  in  stamps  to  pay  postage.  ♦  * 
i  For  sale  at  all  druggists  tor  fiO  cts.  each,  or  t 

*  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

*  DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE.  Sole  proprietor,  { 
|  88  Beverly  St.,  Iti.-ton,  Muss.  * 
I  QTKrw.rr  of  ill  so-e»lle.l  Elixir*.  I 

Nuno  crmiln.  bill  Tiiltlri.  I 


List  of  U.  S.  Patenb  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

REPORTED   HY   DEWEY,    STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER   PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  FEB.  6,  1900. 

643,037. — Cut  Grain  Carrier — Henry 

Bryan,  Modesto,  Cal. 
fi43,040.— Screw    Holder  —  Carvin  & 

Bourland,  Valley  Springs,  Cal. 
643,090.— Saving   Gold,  Etc.  —  S.  B. 

Christy,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
642,785.— Rotary   Engine  —  J.  Craig, 

Highland  Springs,  Cal. 
642,681. — Can  Heading  Machine— W.  F. 

Davis,  S.  F. 
642,968.— Liquid  Raiser— R.  W.  Elliott, 

Oakley,  Cal. 
642,791.— Animal  Exterminator — J.  T. 

Gray,  Hollister,  Cal. 
642,747. — Dust  Preventer— J.  Kullman, 

Benioia,  Cal. 
642,616.— Cooker— C.  O.  Lee,  So.  Tacoma, 

Wash. 

642,798.— Teacups  — A.  E.  Macdonald, 
S.  F. 

642,706.— Gas  Engine — A.  L.  Navono, 
Calistoga,  Cal. 

642,853. — Hydraulic  Giant — J.  P.  Sim- 
mons, S.  F. 

642.638.  — Basket  Bat— A.  B.  Smith,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

642.639.  — Playing  Ball— A.  B.  Smith, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

673,013.— Refrigerater — J.  C.  Stuart, 

Puyallup,  Wash. 
642,936.— Power  Transmitter— F.  C. 

Thompson,  Burton,  Wash. 
643,016.— Bicycle  Rack  —  W.  Thum, 

Pasadena,  Cal. 

643.075.  — Water  Valve  —  J.  W.  Van 
Brocklin,  Soattle,  Wash. 

643.076.  — Water  Valve  —  J.  W.  Van 
Brocklin,  Seattle,  Wash. 

642,735.— Draft  Equalizer— F.  G.  Ves- 
tal, Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 
32, 194.— Design— C.  A.  Congor,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

Notices  of  Recent  Patenb. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dowoy,  Strong  &  Co.  's  SCIEN- 
TIFIC Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Gas  Engine.— A.  L.  Navone,  Calistoga, 
Cal.  No.  642,706.  Dated  Feb.  6,  1900. 
This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in 
what  are  known  as  gas  or  explosive  engines. 
It  consists  of  a  cylinder  closed  at  both  ends 
with  a  piston,  piston  rod  and  connec- 
tions by  which  the  reciprocation  of  the 
piston  is  communicated  to  the  mechanism 
to  be  driven.  In  conjunction  with  this 
piston  moving  from  end  to  end  of  the 
cylindor  are  ports  so  arranged  that  there 
is  a  centrally  located  exhaust  port  and  gas 
supply  passages  at  each  end  of  the  cylin- 
der, with  inwardly  opening  spring-closed 
poppet  valves  and  pipos  connecting  said 
openings  and  valves  with  a  centrally  dis- 
posed slide  valve.  A  carburetor  or  gas 
supply  is  connected  with  the  slide  valve 
chamber,  and  moans  for  reciprocating 
the  valve  so  as  to  alternately  admit 
the  explosive  gas  to  opposite  ends  of  the 
cylinder  at  the  instant  when  the  piston 
has  passed  the  exhaust  port  to  allow  the 
waste  products  of  the  former  explosion  to 
escape.  This  practically  makes  the  engine 
double  acting  with  a  single  cylinder.  In 


conjunction  with  this  is  an  air-forcing 
mechanism  by  which  the  explosive  vapor 
and  air  are  forcod  through  tho  valve  ports 
and  connecting  passages  when  opened  so 
as  to  charge  the  cylinder  by  direct  pres- 
sure at  tho  instant  of  the  closing  of  the  ex- 
haust passage. 

Automatic  Can  Heading  Machine. 
— W.  F.  Davis,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  as- 
signor of  one-half  to  J.  Loe,  Jr.,  same 
place.  No.  642,681.  Dated  Feb.  6,  1900. 
The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  place  the 
heads  upon  the  ends  of  sheet  motal  cans 
and  assemble  the  incomplete  parts  pre- 
liminary to  the  final  fitting  of  the  heads 
upon  the  bodies,  this  being  done  without 
any  special  sizing  of  the  bodios  or  fitting 
the  heads  thereto.  It  also  comprises  a 
means  for  applying  and  retaining  the 
heads  in  eontact  with  the  main  bodios  un- 
til by  tho  advance  of  the  heading  ap- 
paratus tho  bodies  of  the  cans  thus  held 
are  delivered  into  a  supplemental  crimp- 
ing apparatus  by  which  the  heads  are 
subsequently  crimped  and  fixed  upon  the 
can  bodies.  The  machine  which  embodies 
this  invention  comprises  a  series  of  journal 
disks,  spiders  or  othor  carriers,  each  hav- 
ing a  sot  of  fixed  segmental  jaws,  and  so 
journuled  with  relation  to  each  othor  and 
so  driven  by  operating  mechanism  that 
pairs  of  sogments  upon  tho  respective 
spiders  will  always  bo  brought  together  so 
as  to  partially  enclose  a  can  body  while  the 
can  heads  are  brought  into  contact  and 
forced  upon  the  ends  of  the  can  bodies. 
After  this  has  been  effected,  the  bodies 
having  the  heads  in  place  are  guided  and 
delivered  into  a  crimping  machine  which 
finishes  the  operation. 

Draft  Equalizer. — F.  J.  Vestal, 
Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  No.  642,735.  Dated 
Feb.  6,  1900.  This  invention  relates  to  a 
means  for  equalizing  tho  draft  and  the  ap- 
lication  of  power  of  large  teams  when  ap- 
plied for  hauling  harvesters,  plows  or  other 
heavy  machinery.  In  driving  large  teams 
composed  of  many  draft  animals,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  oqualize  the  power  so  that  all 
the  animals  will  have  an  equal  amount  of 
work,  and  this  invention  is  designed  to 
produce  such  equalization.  It  consists  of 
draft  bars  to  which  the  different  series 
composing  tho  team  are  so  connected  that 
the  pull  between  part  of  tho  team  coun- 
teracts the  pull  of  the  other.  The  equal- 
izer bars  are  connected  by  chains  which 
pass  ovor  pulleys  so  that  the  forward  bar 
is  connected  with  the  second  bar  by,  for 
instance,  a  single  chain  passing  over  a 
pulley,  and  a  chain  connects  this  pulley 
with  another  compound  pulley  de- 
vice which  connects  with  tho  third  bar 
and  with  the  implement  or  machine  to  be 
hauled  and  so  on,  each  added  team  ne- 
cessitating an  additional  pulley  device. 

Tea  Making  Attachment  for 
Cups. — A.  E.  Macdonald,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  No.  642,798.  Dated  Feb.  6,  1900. 
This  invention  relates  to  a  device  which 
is  designed  for  use  with  tea  cups  and  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  single  cup  of  tea. 
It  comprises  a  cover  having  a  central 
opening  and  an  annular  flange  rising  from 
its  outer  surface  and  surrounding  said 
opening.  A  screen  basket  is  fixed  in  tho 
opening,  and  a  cup  having  a  flange  is 
adapted  to  fit  the  flange  of  the  cover. 
This  cover  being  set  upon  the  cup,  the  tea 
within  the  basket  will  be  immersed  in  the 
hot  water  in  the  cup  and  tho  toa  can  bo 
drawn  of  any  desired  strength.  By  re- 
moving the  cover  and  reversing  it  the  tea 
leaves  will  fall  from  the  basket  into  the 
cup  and  remain  thero  and  may  bo  used 
again  for  another  cup. 

Dust  Preventer  for  Rotary  Pul- 
verizers.— J.  Kullman,  Benicia,  Cal. 
No.  642,747.  Dated  Fob.  6,  1900.  This 
invention  relates  to  an  attachment  for 
preventing  the  escape  of  dust  from  ap- 
paratus which  is  designed  for  crushing  and 
pulverizing  bark,  bones,  brick;,  or  other 
like  material.  It  consists  of  a  rap  applied 
upon  the  outside  of  the  pulverizer  case 
and  having  no  external  openings.  Holes 
are  made  through  tho  case  opening  into 
this  cap,  the  cap  being  fixed  upon  the  case 
just  above  the  feed  hopper.  The  action 
of  the  cap  appears  to  bo  to  check  the  cur- 
rents of  air  which  are  produced  by  tho  re- 
volving beaters  within  the  case,  and  to  pre- 
vent such  action  as  will  throw  the  dust 
out  of  tho  hopper  opening  of  the  case. 

Compound  for  Exterminating 
Boring  Animals.— J.  T.  Gray,  Hollister, 
Cal.  No.  642,791.  Dated  Feb.  6,  1900.  Bur- 
rowing animals,  such  as  gophers,  ground 
squirrels,  etc.,  are  a  groat  pest  to  agricul- 
ture generally,  and  it  is  very  desirable  to 
discover  some  means  tiy  which  they  ran 
be  readily  exterminated.  This  is  effected 
by  the  present  invention  which  consists  of 
a  compound  of  ingredients  which  will  pro- 
duce a  suffocating  vapor  and  this  is  applied 
to  a  suitable  carrier  which  can  be  intro- 
duced into  tho  burrow  of  the  animal  and 
ignited  so  as  to  form  the  suffocating  fumes 
which  will  destroy  tho  animal. 


— the  perfect  fence  for  all  purposes— made  of  LARGE 
Spring  Steel  Wires  with  the  heaviest  galvanizing.  Cannot 
be  broken  by  animals,  or  by  expansion  and  contraction. 
Built  right  by  the  makers,  if  it  is  put  up  right  by  the  user 
it  lasts  a  lifetime — 

American  Field  and  Hog  Fencing 

Sold  by  our  agents  in  your  city.    If  no  agent,  write  to 
us  and  we  will  solve  your  fencing  burdens. 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Co., 

CHICAGO,  NEW  YORK,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


It  Does  Not  Destroy  the  Grain. 

THE  a- 

SQUEEZER 

COMBINED 
CHURN 

AND  WORKER 

will  do  exhaustive  churning 
at  any  desired  temperature.  It 
makes  a  superior  quality  of 
butter,  distributee  the  salt  evenly 
and  prevents  mottles.    It  be- 
longs in  every  dairy  turning  out 
high  grade  work. 

IT  IS  SIMPLE,  DURABLE 
AND  EASILY  WASHED. 

We  are  prepared  to  repair  all  cream  separators  and  employ  highly  skilled  men  for 

this  work.    Send  at  once  for  our  Catalogue,  No.  81. 

Address,  ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  GO.,  ELGIN,  ILLS. 


Made  In  a  series  of  Desirable  sizes. 


IF  YOU  COMPARE  THE  PRICES  AND  CAPACITIES  OF 
THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATORS 

I  those  of  other  makes  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  I  .  S.,  In  addi- 
tion tofJIVING  MORE  FOR  THE  MONEY.  SKIM  CLEANER, 
RUN  EASIER.  LAST  LONGER,  you  must  acknowledge  that 
the  V.  S.  are  the  BEST  and  MOST  PROFITABLE  SEPARA- 
TORS TO  BUY.   

1900  or  "New  Century"  Prices  and  Capacities. 
Ho.  9.  Low  Frame.    Capacity  150  to  175  lbs.,  $50.00 


No.  8. 
Ho.  7 
Ho.  6 
Ho.  5. 
Ho.  ty,. 


Hie* 


225  to  250 
275  to  300 
350  to  400 
450  to  500 
650  to  700 


$65.00 
$85.00 
$100.00 
$125.00 
$165.00 


We  furnish  a  complete  line  of  Dairy  and  Creamery 
'Apparatus.   Catalogues  free  for  the  asking. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Machine  Works 

to  183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 
Flrut  -  Class    machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pomps,  Power  Pumps,  Etc, 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR    TOW/IN    WATER  WORKS 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipette.,  all  sizes. 

4«i  FKKMONT  STKKET,       .       -       -       -       SAN  iKANCISCO,  tAL. 
with  Asphaltum. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Patent  Agents. 

330   market   St.,   San    Francisco,  Cal. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 
Burbank's  SUGAR  Prune, 

GRAFTING  WOOD  $1  PER  FOOT. 

Burbank's  CLIMAX  Plum, 

GRAFTING  WOOD  25c  PER  FOOT. 

LEONARD  COATES,  NAPA,  CAL. 

BLUE  GUM  TREES, 
RED  GUM  TREES, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

FOR    SALE   IN    LOTS    TO  SUIT. 
Write  for  Prices  delivered  on  wharf  in  San  Fran- 
cisco 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  nurseryman ,  Petalnma,  Cal. 

RIVER  BANK  NURSERY?" 

IMPERIAL  PRUNES-First-Class. 

Also,  Limited  Number  of  BURBANK'S 

SUGAR  PRUNE, 

Fine  One-Vear-Old  Trees. 

L.F.SANDERSON,       -       -       San  Jose,  Cal. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees: 

ORANGES,  OLIVES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

SEEDS: 

Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Agent  for  California  Nursery  Co. 
THOS.  MEHERIW,  516  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Citrus  Fruit  Trees. 

The  largest  stock  in  the  State  of  Citrus  Fruit 
Trees.    Trees  from  25c  up. 

Tropical  Fruit  Plants  of  every  sort.  Catalogue 
Free. 

FAIR  OAKS  SEED  &  PLANT  CO., 

Pomelo,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

KAFIR  SEED  CORN. 

RED  ADD  WHITE,  DIRECT  FROM  KANSAS. 

A  Valuable  Plant  for  Stock. 

Cultivated  for  Forage  and  for  Grain. 
For  sale  by  H.  DTJTARD,  125-129  Davis  St.,  S.  F. 

ROSSNEY  PEAR. 

Ripens  two  weeks  after  Bartlett;  a  large,  very 
handsome  pear  of  first  quality;  a  strong  grower, 
and  productive. 

ADMIRAL  DEWEY  PEACH, 

A  new  YELLOW  FREESTONE,  ripens  with  Alex- 
ander; very  beautiful,  and  productive.  Dormant 
buds  in  strong  stocks. 

SULTAN,  BARTLETT  AND  APPLE  PLUMS, 

New  varieties  of  plums  of  Luther  Burbank's 
creation. 

PLANTZ  SEEDLING  PLUM,  a  valuable  new 
variety. 

GIANT  AND  IMPERIAL  PRUNES. 

A  Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock,  Small  Fruit 
Plants,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

Lincoln  Nurseries,     Newcastle,  Cal. 


ESTABLISHED  1S78. 


NO  IRRIGATION. 


Napa  Valley  Nliiwie$. 

FULL  STOCK. 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 
150    INew  Varieties. 
Write  for  Price  List. 

JOHN  AMES,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 

(Successor  to  Leonard  Coates.) 


Cor.  1st  and  Coombs  Sts. 


Napa,  Cal 


Pacific  Nursery, 

Cor.  Baker  and  Lombard  Streets, 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Two  fine  ARAUCARIA  IMBRIC ATA,  9  ft.  high. 

ACACIAS,  EUCALYPTUS,  PINE,  CYPRESS 
and  SPRUCE  TREES. 

PEACH,  ALMOND  and  CHERRY  TREES. 

A  Full  Line  of  EVERGREEN  and  SHADE 
TREES,  FLOWERING  and  ORNAMENTAL 
SHRUBBERY. 

Send  for  Catalogue.      F.  LUDEMANN. 

APPLE  TREES. 

A.l  varieties  und  sizes.  Also  a  full  line  of  Cherries, 
Pears,  Plums,  Prunes,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Orna- 
mental Trees,  Shrubs,  RflCCNFY  PFAR 
Etc.  Originators  of  HU  JOIltl  rtHlli 
Better  than  the  Bartlett  and  ripens  two  weeks  after 
that  variety.  All  Rossney  Pears  po  out  under  our 
seal.  Write  us  for  prices  on  your  list  of  wants.  Wo 
Insects  or  diseases  whatever.  .„ 
E«tabll«h<Ml  18SO.  PIONEER  NURSERIES  CO., 
p,o.Boxl400.       Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


(California  Nursery  (jo. 

NILES,  CAL. 

JOHN    ROCK,  manager. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

ORANGES,  OLIVES,  Q RAPES  AND  RESISTANT  VINES, 
PALMS,  ROSES  AND  FLOWERING  SHRUBS 
IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


SEND    FOR    OCR  CATALOGUE. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

f      FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

♦  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 
X  Offer  a  Complete  Line  of 

|  Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives,  Citrus  Trees, 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Grape  Vines*  ♦ 

A  Well  Selected  Assortment  of 

PALMS,  ROSES,  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

WE  OFFER   MARY  NEW   AMI)   VALUABLE  NOVELTIES. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 

♦  GEO.  C.  ROE  DUNG,  -  -  PROPRIETOR.  ♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


FRESNO  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CAL. 

Jt  jH  I  offer  for  this  season  a  full  line  of  j* 

Deciduous,  Citrus,  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Trees. 


SEND   FOR  CATALOGUE  AND   PRICE  LIST. 


Address  F.  H.  WILSON,  Box  42,  Fresno,  Cal. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERIES. 

We  still  have  in  stock  BARTLETT,  WINTER  NELIS  and  other  Pears. 
nUIR.  ELBERTA,  GLOBE,  CRAWFORDS,  FOSTER,  SALWAY,  SUS- 
QUEHANNA, LEMON  CLING  and  other  Peaches. 
We  also  have  PLUflS,  APPLES  and  SOFT  SHELLED  WALNUTS. 
Carry  a  full  line  of  Ornamental  and  Citrus  Stock 

RICHMAN  &  MILLS,  Props ,  FULLERTON,  CAL. 


California  s>  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON, 


Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrated,  J 2  Full-Page  Plates. 

The  third  edition  of  this  great  work  and  indispensable  companion  of  progressive  fruit  growers  is 
now  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  book  has  been  practically  rewritten  by  the  author,  and  contains  the  latest  and  best  methods 
of  practice  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 
PACIFIC  RURALTpRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


He  Knows 
Who  Hoes 

The  value  of  careful  planning  for  tho 
owing.  Now  is  t  he  time  to  plan.  Send 
r  the  new  19UU  Catalogue  of  the  famous  J 

Gregory  Seeds 

l — the  practical  seeds  for  practical 
growers.     Grown,    selected  and 
tested  by  experts.  Every  ounce  of 
eed  guaranteed.  Standard  vari-^ 
eties  and  novelties  fully  d< 
scribed  in  thenewcat- 
alogue.  Send  for  ] 
J.  J.  II.  CREtiORY 


n»rtileh( 


WWW  1 


FERRY'S 

SEEDS 


Thousands  of  garden- 
ersdependon  Ferry'sSeeds 
every  year  and  never  suffer 
disappointment.  Cheap  substi- 
tutes bring  loss,  not  paying  crops. 
It  pays  to  pay  a  little  more  for 
Ferry's  Seeds.  Five  cents  per  paper 
everywhere,  and  always  worth  it. 
Always  the  Best.  1900 Seed  Annua)  free. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Peach  Trees, 

PHILLIP'S  CLING  and  ORANGE  CLING. 

Apple  Trees, 

Baldwin,  Ben  Davis,  Gravenstein,  Yellow 
Bellflower,  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  Etc. 

Prune  Trees, 

French,  Imperial,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Etc. 

Apricot  Trees, 

Blenheim,  Royal,  Hemskirk,  Etc. 

Cherry  Trees, 

BLACK  TARTARIAN  and  Royal  Ann,  1  and 
2  years. 


Grape  Vines,  Raspberry,  Currant,  Blackberry, 
Gooseberry,  Strawberry  Plants. 

LOGAN  BERRY,  RASPBERRY 
and  BLACKBERRY. 

CATALOGUE    FREE    ON  APPLICATION. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 
419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Hfree ! 

ILLUSTRATED  SEED  CATALOGUE. 

All  seeds  for  Garden  and  Farm  planting 
described  and  priced.  Sent  Free.  Yearly 
we  mail  thousands  of  packages  of  seeds  to 
the  most  distant  States. 

TEOSINTE, 

The  greatest  Forage  producer  in  the  world. 
1  oz.,  15c. ;  1  lb.,  $1.10  by  mail  postpaid. 

AUGUSTA  RATTLESNAKE 

WATERMELON  SEED, 

Grows  to  large  size;  a  delicious  eating 
melon;  a  fine  shipper.  Price:  Pkt.,  10c; 
oz.,  15c. :  4  oz.,  40c. ;  %  ft.,  75c. ;  $1.35  per  ft., 
postpaid. 

Write  for  prices  on  OTHER  MELONS, 
Imp.  Cotton  and  Corn,  Tobacco  Seed,  Chufas, 
Grasses  and  Clovers,  and  all  Vegetable 
Seed. 

Correspondence  Invited. 

Address 

ALEXANDER  SEED  CO., 

AUGUSTA,  GA. 


We  have  a  large  stock  of  low- 
branched 

WASHINGTON  NAVEL 
ORANGE  TREES, 

Also  100,000  seedling  orange  trees 
in  nursery  rows,  for  sale. 

SATSUMA.    OR    00NSHIU  ORANGE 
TREES,  50c  to  75c  EACH. 

General  Price  for  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees 
from  10c  to  60c. 

ALOHA  NURSERIES,     Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  Gal. 


...STOCK  OF... 

APPLE  TREES. 

CLING  PEACH  ( 
TREES. 


PHILLIP'SN 
CLING  ) 


ASSORoTfMEHT  Plums  and  Prunes 

On  Peach,  Plum  and  Almond  Roots. 
SEND    FOR  PRICES. 

J.  T.  BOGUE,  MARYSVILLE,  CAL. 


Established  1876.  :- 


Sapta  ♦  Rosa  ♦  Nlppe?. 

W.  H.  SCHIEFFER  &  CO. 

(Successors  to  R.  W.  BELL.) 

The  Leading  Nurserymen  . . . 
...  of  Northern  California. 

Early  Bearing  Apples,  Best  New  Japan  Flams 
and  Sugar  Prunes.    Send  for  Price  List. 
808  TUPPER  STREET, 
SANTA  ROSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CALIFORNIA. 


TREE  WASH.  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \AJ.   JACKSON    <fc  CO.. 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Mica 

Axle 

'Crease 


lightens 
the 
load— 
shortens 
the 
road. 


helps  the  team.  Saves  wear  and 
expense.  Sold  everywhere. 

KADK  BY 

ATLANTIC  REFINING  CO. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

State  Lecturer's  Topics. 


To  the  Editor: — Through  the  Grange 
column  of  your  valuable  paper,  I  wish 
to  reach  the  subordinate  Granges 
throughout  the  State  in  order  to  furnish 
them  topics  for  discussion  and  action  at 
their  regular  monthly  meetings;  and 
especially  now,  while  Congress  is  in  ses- 
sion, it  is  advisable  that  the  farmers  of 
the  State  should  bring  their  influence  to 
bear  on  their  national  representatives 
in  order  to  obtain  legislation  favorable 
to  their  interests.  Farmers  generally 
take  less  interest  in  legislation  affect- 
ing their  calling  than  the  importance  of 
such  legislation  seems  to  warrant. 
They  have  too  generally  conceded  that 
their  interest  in  securing  legislation 
ended  when  they  had  nominated  and 
elected  men  to  represent  them  in  Con- 
gress and  that  there  was  nothing  more 
to  do,  whatever  the  inclination  and 
probable  action  of  their  representa- 
tives might  be.  Farmers  fail  to  realize 
that  legislation  affecting  any  interest  is 
secured  only  by  persistent  work  in  con- 
vincing their  representatives  that  the 
public  good  demands  certain  legislation. 
Members  of  Congress  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
sufficiently  familiar  with  all  the  inter- 
ests of  their  constituents  to  be  able  to 
act  intelligently,  however  sincere  they 
may  be,  without  evidence  of  their 
needs.  Farmers  have  not  only  neg- 
lected to  elect  representatives  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  their  wants,  but 
they  have  been  entirely  •  too  modest  in 
letting  those  that  were  elected  know 
what  the  great  agricultural  interests 
were  entitled  to  in  the  matter  of  na- 
tional legislation.  The  manufacturing 
and  commercial  classes  have  been 
active  in  this  direction,  while  farmers 
have  been  indifferent. 

This  being  the  case,  we  suggest  that 
every  subordinate  Grange  in  the  State 
bring  up  for  discussion  matters  of  na- 
tional legislation  at  one  of  its  meetings 
in  each  month  during  this  session  of 
Congress,  and  follow  up  the  discussion 
of  each  topic  with  a  petition  to  Con- 
gress for  legislation  along  the  lines  fa- 
vored by  the  Grange.  Of  course,  only 
questions  of  a  non-partisan  and  non- 
sectarian  character  can  be  discussed 
and  acted  upon  in  the  Grange.  These 
petitions  should  be  signed  by  members 
of  the  Grange  and  by  other  farmers 
who  will  aid  in  this  matter  and  for- 
warded promptly  to  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  National  Grange, 
514  F  street,  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
the  committee  will  have  all  such  peti- 
tions filed,  indexed  and  properly  pre- 
sented to  Congress.  In  addition  to 
these  petitions,  individual  letters  may 
be  written  to  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators. Each  member  of  the  Grange 
and  every  farmer  outside  the  organiza- 
tion can  do  something  to  aid  in  this 
matter. 

Topic  for  February. — Should  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  be  exclusively  built, 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  United 
States  Government  ? 

We  think  a  majority  of  the  Grange 
members  will  answer  the  first  question 
in  the  affirmative,  as  undoubtedly  the 
American  people  are  in  favor  of  the  ab- 
rogation of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty, 
whereby  the  United  States  is  pre- 
vented from  exclusively  controlling  or 
in  any  way  fortifying  the  proposed 
canal.  They  are  also  undoubtedly  not 
in  favor  of  the  ratification  by  the  United 
States  Senate  of  the  recently  negoti- 
ated Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  because 


such  treaty  contravenes  the  policy  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine  and  re-establishes 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  considered 
by  some  long  since  lapsed,  and  now  null 
and  void,  because  it  was  a  promise 
made  without  a  consideration.  How- 
ever, we  believe  farmers  should  bring 
their  influence  to  bear  on  Congress. 

The  Cured  Fruit  Association. — A 
matter  of  local  importance  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Grange  who  are  fruit 
growers  is  the  formation  of  a  California 
Cured  Fruit  Association,  with  head- 
quarters at  San  Jose.  In  order  to  per- 
fect such  association,  it  is  necessary  for 
75%  of  the  acreage  to  sign  the  contract 
prepared  by  the  association  before 
April  1st  next.  Meetings  will  be  held 
in  the  various  fruit-growing  districts 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  local  associa- 
tions to  co-operate  with  the  central 
one,  and  fruit  growers  should  give  this 
matter  their  careful  consideration. 
The  main  point  in  any  co-operative 
movement  of  this  kind  is  to  be  sure  of 
the  men  who  manage  the  affair,  for  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  co-operation 
in  buying  and  selling  can  not  be  success- 
fully conducted  except  upon  the  most 
approved  business  methods  and  by  men 
of  the  strictest  integrity  with  special 
qualifications  for  the  various  depart- 
ments in  which  they  may  be  called  to 
act.  If  the  growers  are  satisfied  on 
this  point,  and  if  other  conditions  are 
satisfactory,  they  should  combine,  by 
all  means.  If  the  buyers  of  our  dried 
fruits  can  feel  assured  that  the  pro- 
ducers will  not  cut  each  other's  throats, 
or  rather  prices  (for  it  sometimes 
amounts  to  the  same  thing),  but  will 
maintain  prices  at  a  certain  level 
during  the  season,  they  will  buy  our 
dried  fruits  at  the  price  fixed  by  the 
association  without  fear  of  loss. 

In  your  next  issue  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  present  topics  for  discussion  during 
the  month  of  March. 

J.  S.  Taylor,  Lect.  Cal.  S.  G. 

Napa,  Cal., 'Feb.  12. 


FOR  14  CENTS 
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We  wish  to  gain  thin  year  200,Lm0  • 
new  euBtumtTH,  and  hence  offer  f 
1  Pkg.  City  Gunlt  n  Heet,      loc  i 
1  PUg.EarlVt  KmernldCucumberl6c  , 
LaCroHso  Market  Lettuce,  16c 
StravrtM-rry  Melon,  16c 
li  Day  Raduh,  luc 
Early  Ripe  Callage,  lUc 
Early  Dinner  Onion,  loc 
Brilliant  I  .        .  .  i  .      ,  15c 
Worth  $1.00.  for  1  I  vent*.  $Tui 

Above  10  Pkga.  worth  iJl.Ui,  we  will 
mail  you  free,  together  with  our 
great  Catalog,  telfi  ng  all  about 
SALZER  S  MILLION  DOLLAR  POTATO 
npou  receipt  of  this  notice  A  ltc. 
stamps.  We  invite  yourtrnde,  and 
know  when  you  once  try  Shi/it'n 
Nerd-  you  will  never  do  without. 
#200  Prizes  on  Salzer's  I  :mm»  rar- 
rliest Tomato  Giant  on  earth.    1  .  y 
.  Ml.ZEK  si.  1.  b  CO.,  LA  CROSSE,  W1B. 
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THE  EXPANSION  POLICY 

Is  well  exemplified  1"  Paite  Fence*.  It'  fl  elastic. 
PAGE  WOVE!  WIRE  FENCE  CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


Telephone  Malu  1UV. 
Blake,    Moffltt    <fc  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59>61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  GO  Portland,  Or 


H0LD5  UP  YOUR  HAT 

Don't  yon  remember  how  your  father  used 
to  test  his  grass  and  grain  in  this  way?  When 
it  held  up  the  hat  it  u  as  always  regarded  as 
being  a  satisfactory  and  profitable  "stand." 

■■■THISua 

BROME  GRASS 

Surpasses  Timothy  In  nutrition.   Outylelda  Alfalfa. 
Yields  four  to  five  tons  per  acre.   One  sowing  la**ts  12 
years.    Grows  well  In  light  soil,  or  wet  swampy  land. 
Has  no  equal  for  arid  regions.   Drouth  will  not  kill  It.  Ani- 
mals enjoy  it  green  or  dry-    Gives  as  much  food  in  one  month 
as  Alfalfa  does  in  three.  Greatest  boon  ever  offered  a*  it  thrives 
in  any  climate,  under  any  conditions  and  makes  productive  what 
would  otherwise  be  wnste  land.    It  Is  doubtful  If  the  supply  «»f  seed 
this  year  will  meet  the  demand,  so  great  Is  the  call  already  from  States 
where  hay  Is  the  essential  crop.  Price:  (irade  A— I  lb.,  30c;  :<  lbs.,  8T«c,  prepaid. 
1H  lbs.  (enough  for  one  &ere>  11.60;  100  lbs..  8iK.no.  Send  for  mammoth  descriptive 
catalogue  with  treatise   on  cultivation  and  comparative  fowl  values  of  Brome 
Qraw  and  Timothy.  Address,        L   L  MAY  £  ^    $eed  Growers,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
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Deal  ^eh  Makers 


*tt*  30 


en  you  buy  a  carriage,  buggy  or  harness.  (*hoose 
from  the  biggest  stock  and  fullest  assortment,  and 
only  the  cost  of  making,  with  but  one  moderate 
tit  added.  Our  plan  of  selling  direct  from  the 
ory  insures  satisfaction —your  money  back  If 
you're  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase— and  enables 
you  to 


pro  ti 
facto 


save  the  dealer's  profit 

Onr  complete  illustrated  catalogue,  showing  many  styles  of  high  grade 
vehicles,  harness,  robes,  blankets  and  horse  equipments,  with  detuiled  de- 
scriptions of  each,  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  and  learn  how  cheaply  you  can 
bay  when  the  jobber's  and  dealer's  profits  are  cut  off. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  CO.,  Columbus.  0. 

AM 


No.  240  Single  Strap 
Boggy  Harnoai.  Price  |&1 


IRON 

ACE 
.CAIN 


I  Front  on  row  grown  truck  In  quantities  depends  on  wasting  no  time! 
[over  Its  cultivation.  The  IKON  A(JK  Double  Wheel  lioe  is  Indis- 
pensable.  An  average  boy  with  an  Iron  A«e  hoe  does  the 
work  of  several  men  with  hand  hoes.    High,  light  wheels 
of  steel,  combine,  strength,  cuse  and  steadiness.  Frame 
is  of  tubing  with    malleable  castings;   high  arch 
permits  working  astride  20  Inch  plants.   Can  bu 
easily  changed  to  a  perfect  single  wheel  hoe.  lias 
set  of  four  Cultivator  Teeth,  Plows 
Hakes  and  Side  Hoes. 


The  Iron  \m-  Nred  l>rlll  Attach.  / 
merit*  and  other  tool.  Cftrj  he  purcha.,  <1  t 
»nt  .d  ied  Man  lime.   Kullv  deicrlhed  lu  \ 


Age  Ho 
HI  I  KMl>  'I  li..  10., 


k  for  1900. 

IH,  (irenluch, 


OUR  ADVANCE  AGENT 


Board 


$11.00 


ardened  Steel  Plow,  hard  as  glass  all  over. 
The  best  plow  on  earth  at  any  price. 
*     We  have  other  IS  Inch  plows  for  8).  SO.     Guaranteed  to 
scour  or  money  refunded.    Send  for  Big  free  Catalogue 
"f  Hiilkyn,  6nng..  Ili.c  Harrow.,  'Wagon., 
7l3*In.     ^nBuKslei,   H.rnen,    lOOO   other  thine.. 
Hard  Stetl   »  Write  now  and  get  ready  for  Spring  work. 
Cesior-Couller  HAPGOOD  PLOW  CO., 

with  Plow        Box  534.  ALTON,  ILL. 

[  $1.75  eitra.  Th.  only  Plow  >  actory  id  the  U.S.  Millar  direct  to  the  Iran. 


FERTILIZERS 

The  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  on  the  Market. 

WrlteJUs  for  Prices  and  Illustrated  Pamphlet.      WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

FRESNO  Fertilizer  Works,  Geo.  C.  Roedlng-,  Prop.,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,    -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Inventors  on  the  Paclhc  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
drst-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  In  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal oltles  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  LI- 
Drary,  and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  Inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  Information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
id  vice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  OEWEV,  STRONO  ft  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Strongest,  Best  and  Neatest 

HANDY  WAGON 


MADE. 

All  Steel  Except  Tongue  and 
Coupling  Pole. 


LOG  :  :  : :  : 
FARM  :  :  : 
PLATFORM 


TRUCK. 


Will  Couple  Out  to  Any 
Length. 

Front  Axle  with  Hound*. 

Any  Site  Wheels,  Any 
Width. 

Sizes,  Regular  2X  and  34- 
Inch,  4-Infh  Tire. 


W.  J.  ANDREWS,  Room  37,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Gen'l  Agt.  for  Coast  States. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Havana,  111. 


HAW  KEY E  STUMP  PULLER... 

Makes  a  Clean  Sweep  of  Two  Acres  at  a  Sitting. 


Pulls  an  ordinary  grub  in  1t$  minutes. 
Pulls  either  standing 

Timber  or  Stump*. 


A  man.  a  bov  and  a  horse  can  operate  it.    No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to  handle.    ^  on  cannot  longer  afford 
to  n«r  taxes' on  unproductive  timber  land.    Illustrated  catalogue  FREE,  giving prices .terms  and  testi- 
monials, also  full  information  concerning  our  I.  X.  L.  tirubber.  Iron  Oiant  Orub  and  Stump 
ITachine,  2-horse  Hawkeye  and  other  appliances  for 
clearing  timber  land 


Address  Milne  Bros,  for 

MILNE  MFG  CO..  buTst.  monmouth.ill.    Shetland  pony  catalogue 


February  24,  1900. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 
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BUY   THE  BEST. 

If  you  want  the  best  low  down  wagon  you 
should  buy  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon.  It  is  the 
best  because  it  is  made  of  the  best  material;  the 
best  broad  tired  Electric  Wheels;  best  seasoned 
white  hickory  axles;  all  other  wood  parts  of  the 
best  seasoned  white  oak.    The  front  and  rear 


ELECTRIC 


hounds  are  made  from  the  best  angle  steel,  which 
is  neater,  stronger  and  in  every  way  better  than 
wood.  Well  painted  in  red  and  varnished  Extra 
length  of  reach  and  extra  long  standards  sup 
plied  without  additional  cost  when  requested. 
This  wagon  is  guaranteed  to  carry  4000  lbs.  any- 
where. Write  the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  10, 
Quincy,  Illinois,  for  their  new  catalogue,  which 
fully  describes  this  wagon,  their  famous  Electric 
Wheels  and  Electric  Peed  Cookers. 


Brewers'  Grains  Corncake. 

To  the  Editor: — When  Inspector 
of  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  York 
City,  some  years  since,  my  district  cov- 
ered all  the  slaughter  houses  on  the 
East  Eiver.  I  there  found  a  large 
number  of  animals,  sent  long  distances 
for  New  York  City's  meat  supply,  which 
were  thin,  poor,  bruised  and  unfit  for  im- 
mediate slaughter.  To  meet  an  urgent 
demand  for  the  quick  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  these  animals,  an  appetiz- 
ing, digestible  and  readily  assimila- 
ble food  was  necessary.  In  the  stock- 
yards "  time  is  money,"  and  a  food  of 
the  above  qualities  was  a  sine  qua  non. 
A  gentleman  from  St.  Louis,  and  a 
New  York  chemist,  showed  me  a  com- 
bination of  brewers'  grains  and  corn- 
meal  made  into  a  bread  by  being  steamed 
in  a  revolving  drum.  In  appearance 
and  taste  it  is  like  Boston  brown  bread. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  very  like  it  in  food 
value.  But  in  expense  it  is  but  one- 
tenth.  I  carefully  inspected  the  fresh, 
clean  brewers'  grains  and  the  sound, 
sweet  cornmeal,  and  put  them  into  the 
drum,  turned  in  the  steam,  applied  the 
belt  to  drum  and  machine  power,  and 
in  sixty  minutes  found  the  product, 
which  I  think  1  properly  named  "brew- 
ers' grains'  corncake."  I  fed  it  to 
fowls,  pigs,  sheep,  calves  and  cattle, 
and  found  it  greedily  eaten.  I  also 
fed  it  to  my  trotting  Hambletonian 
stallion,  which  I  kept  for  fast  road 
driving,  and  found  it  better  than  oats. 
It  greatly  improved  his  coat,  his  spir- 
its, his  flesh  and  speed  in  eight  or  ten 
days.  I  attribute  its  slightly  laxative 
property  in  part,  at  least,  to  this  rapid 
improvement.  The  food  elements  of  the 
grains  and  the  cornmeal  pre-digested 
by  thorough  mixing  in  a  revolving 
steam  drum,  thus  forming  a  rich,  ac- 
ceptable and  nutritious  food  combina- 
tion of  exceeding  cheapness,  is  the  best 
kind  of  food  for  stale  animals,  for  im- 
mediate improvement,  awaiting  slaugh- 
ter for  human  food. 

The  utilization  of  by-products  is  a 
wise  and  practical  economy  that  com- 
mends itself  to  the  dairyman  and  feeder 
of  meat  animals.  And  as  the  supply  of 
these  foods  must  be  supplied  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  centers  of  population, 
both  of  these  food  products  from  large 
cities — grams  and  cornmeal — are  read- 
ily and  cheaply  obtainable,  the  deleteri- 
ous long  journeys  of  live  stock  can  be 
thus  avoided  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent. Farmers  within  twenty-four  or 
forty-eight  hours  of  the  great  markets 
by  rail  can  profitably  tap  the  stock 
trains  and  in  a  few  weeks  can  increase 
the  weight  and  value  of  the  meat  ani- 
mals and  put  money  in  their  purses, 
and  supply  health  and  happiness  to 
their  city  consumers. 

Hoping  that  this  crude  hint  to  breed- 
ers and  feeders  of  meat  stock,  and  to 
dairymen,  "may  be  of  some  service,  I 
leave  it  for  a  mature  digestion  of  a  sub- 
ject of  great  value.  -      .  ;~  .  , 

New  York.     A.  S.  Heath,  M.  D. 


Most  talked  of  potato  on  earth  !  Our 
Catalog  tells— so  also  about  Sai- 
ler's Earliest  Six  Weeks'  Potato. 
Largest  farm  and  vegetable  seed 
■  growers  In  U.S.  Potatoes,  *  1 .20  and 
1  up  a  bbl.  Send  this  notice  and  5c 
J  stamp  for  Big  Catalog.  Fy, 

!J0HNA.SALZERSEED(s-LACR0 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged.  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  let  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  80N,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  WlUlam  NUes  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  beet  A.J.CC  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale 


POULTRY. 


TRACY  POULTRY  YARDS,  Tracy,  Cal.  Wm.  M. 
Langdon,  Prop.  Specialties:  B.  P.  Bocks  and  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns.  Eggs  $1.50  per  13.  Fine  lot  of  Ply- 
mouth Rock  roosters  for  sale  reasonable.  Write 
for  prices.  Fill  Your  Incubator— Eggs  from  fine 
thoroughbred  stock  15.00  per  100. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM.  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Buff  Cochins,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  Black  Mlnorcas. 


WOOD  &  CO.,  Danville,  Cal.  Vigorous,  thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn,  Brown  Leghorn.  Black  Mi- 
norca and  B.  Plymouth  Rock  cockerels  for  sale, 
singly  or  In  lots.   Price  $1.00  each. 

SATISFY  your  heart's  desire  and  get  some  White 
Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rucks  from  the  West  Side 
Poultry  Farm.  Eggs  only  $1.60  per  15.  Write 
English  or  German.   A.  Buschke,  Tracy.  Cal. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  &  LEGHORNS.  Pure. 
Eggs  cheap.   A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 

WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Poul- 
try, Belgian  Hares.   Imported  pedigreed  stock. 

WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


BELGIAN  HARES. 


STANDARD-BRED  PEDIGREED  B'l- 
<JIAN*.  Fine  Does,  bred  or  unbred.'  Youngsters 
from  best  strains,  all  ages.  Booklet  free.  Britain 
Rabbltry.  Watsonville,  Cal. 


Percheron  Stallion 

F"  OR  SALE. 

Registered  Stock.       Black  Color. 

Address   L.    V.  WILLITS, 

Watsonville,  California. 


Up  to  date  in  every  way. 
Equipped  with  nursery  under 
egg  trays,  and  self-regulating  device. 
[  Poultry  supplies.Thoroughbred  fowls. 
POULTRY  GUIDE  FREE. 
Ptockton  Incubator  Co., 
707-709  E.  Main  St., 
Stockiun- 


RACINE  Engines. 


PIERCE  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Can  be  used  with  Gasoline,  Coal  Gas  or  Natural 
Gas.   ALL  SIZES. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Prunes 

grow  larger,  contain  more 
sugar  and  bring  the  highest 
market  price  when  fertilized 
well  with 

Potash. 

f\  good  fertilizer  for  prunes 
ought  to  contain  at  least  8% 
of  actual  potash. 

Send  for  our  books  telling  all  about  composition  of 
fertilizers  best  adapted  for  all  crops.  They  cost  you 
nothing. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St., New  Yolk- 
MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
033  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAH  DER  KAILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUeg  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

J.  P.  A**H  LEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Angora  Goats  an>l 
Persian  Fat-tailed  Sheep.   Catalogue  free. 


THIS  IS  IT. 

The  incubator  which  has  put  on 
end  to  all  hatching  worries  and 
difficulties.  Its  simplicity  in  opera- 
tion and  its  uniform  success  in 
hatching  every  fertile  egg  makes 

THE  PET  ALU  MA  INCUBATOR 

the  best  Investment  you  can  make.  There's  nouneertain- 
ty  about  Ita  work.  Ana  then,  lt'«  bnllt  to  l«»t.  4  sizes— 64  to  824 
emre.  We  pay  freight  anywhere  In  U.  S.  Handaome  catalogue  tree. 

PTTALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  BOX  19   ,  PETAIUMA,  CAL. 


Blood  Will  Always  Tell. 

The  Lynwood  Herd  of  Swine  have  again  been 
awarded  the  majority  of  premiums  at  the  State  Fair, 
although  the  competition  was  the  greatest  ever  known 
and  the  exhibit  much  the  largest.  When  you  want 
something  real  choice  that  you  can  depend  upon  write 
JAS.  R.  BOAL,  Mgr.,  126  W.  25th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


"Pasteur"  Black  Leg  Vaccine. 

The  original  and  genuine  preventive  vaccine  remedy  fo  Black  Leg  Officially  endorsed  in  all  the 
cattle-raising  States  Successfully  used  upon  1,500,000  head  in  the  U.  S.  A.  during  the  last  four  years. 
Write  for  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  from  the  largest  and  most  prominent  stock  raisers  of 
the  country.  "  Single  "  treatment  vaccine  for  ordinary  stock;  "  Double  "  treatment  vaccine  for  choice 
herds 


REGISTERED 


—"BLACKLEG1NE" 


-TRADE  MARK. 


"Pasteur"  single  treatment  Black  Leg  Vaccine  READY  FOR  USE  (no  set  of  instruments  re- 
quired). Sold  in  packages:— No.  1  (10  head)  $1.50;  No.  2  (20  head)  $2.50;  No.  3  (50  head)  $6.  Easily  ap- 
plied. No  experience  necessary. 

PASTEUR    V/\CCI1NE  CO., 

213  Examiner  Bid?.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


♦   FANCY      P  O  U  l—'T  re  "V.  •♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  improve  your 
stock.  Man'f  s  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators,Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Best  it 
the  Cheapest.  Pacific  Inottbatob 
Co.,  1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

THE  HALSTED  INCUBATOR  CO. 

1312  MYRTLE  ST.,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 
lOO-Egg,  S16;  180-Egg,  S34;  320-Egg,  !B45. 
Brooders,  Thermometers,  Fluid,  etc. 
Send  fob  Circular. 


310  First  Premiums 

Awarded  to  the  PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATOR.  Guaranteed  to  operate 
in  any  climate.  Send  for  catalogue. 
PRAIBIK  ST1TK  IHCUBATOB  CO.  Homer  Clt7,Pa. 


srere^vv  i>umi\s. 

Nozzles  for  Tree  Spraying  and  Whitewashing. 
Disinfectants  for  Chicken  Houses,  Barns.  Stables, 
Dairies,  etc.  Walnwright's  Nozzles  and  Pumps  are 
the  Best  and  Cheapest.  Catalogues  sent.  Agents 
wanted.  Wm.  Walnwrlght,  Mfr.,  140'J  Jackson  St.,  S.  P. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


'arming, 
ertility, 
ortune. 


UPftKflMi7E  by  keeping  your  land  in  FULL  CULTIVA- 
LVjUnUnij/iCi  tION,  and  obtain  HEAVY  YIELDS  by  using 

Thomas'  Phosphate  Powder 

(Basic  Slag). 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  APPLY. 

Unsurpassed  as  a  Phosphate  for  Fruits.  Grain,  Potatoes, 
and  Roots.   Encourages  the  Growth  of  Clover, 
and  Improves  the  Herbage  Generally. 
FINEST    ORINDINO    AND    ANALYSES  GUARANTEED. 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    «fe  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


Nitrate  nf    CR0P  FAILURES 

A.  1  AH  %p^^<%r      VfX       are    practically    impossible   where  NITR/ 

Soda 


as  a 
Fertilizer. 


are  practically  impossible  where  NITRATE 
OF  SODA  ls  used  as  a  fertilizer.  Its  use  has 
made  an  exact  science  of  crop  growing.  You  can  always  rely 
upon  a  good  crop  when  it  is  used  singly  or  in  proper  combina 
tion  with  other  elements  of  plant  foods. 

 -FOR  SALE  BY  ; 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    dfc  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


$50. 


oo 


RANGE  ROR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 


TDIIIMPH  CTPFI    PANflF  Into  every  seotion  of  the  United  States, 

iKiumKn  a  i  del  kai^uc  we  wm  f  *r  a  ghort  tlme  dellver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21K  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  4X10  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  G.  WIIXARD,  Mannfaetnrer,  619  N.  Fourth 
8t..  St.  Lonli,  Mo.    Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


Best  Novelty  Out.   A  Money  Maker. 

One  packet.  25c;  three  packets  50c.  Specialties: 
„,„..„„.  „  Alfalfa,  Kaffir  Corn,  Siberian  Millet,  Forage  Plauti 

for  arid  regions,  Onion  Soed  and  Onion  Sets.  Large  stock  of  tree  seeds.  Elegant  catalog  mailed 
free  on  application.  Write  for  one  NOW.  KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE,  F.  Barteldes  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
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DBERINO    IDEAL    REAPER  —  EQUIPPED 
WITH    ROLLER  BEARINGS. 


DBERINO.   IDEAL    BINDER  —  EQUIPPED   WITH    ROLLER    AND   BALL  BEARINGS. 


DEERE    ALL   STEEL  RAKB. 


Deering  Harvesters, 


&     SOLD  BY  &  *  j* 


ROLLER  AND  BALL 

BEARINGS 

ON  ALL 

DBERINO 

BINDERS, 

REAPERS 
and  MOWERS. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY, 

209  AND  211  MARKET  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


'PHONE  MAIN  5186. 


GENUINE  DEERING 
KNIFE  SECTIONS. 


WRITE    FOR  CATALOGUE. 


PUSH  RAKE. 


DEERING    HORSE    DUMP  RAKE. 


DEERING  IDEAL  MOWER  -  EQUIPPED 
WITH  ROLLER  AND  BALL  BEARINGS. 


5  ft.  extension. 


2-Horse 

PLOW 

CUTS 

22"  wide, 
4"to8"deep. 

4-Horse, 

36"  wide, 
same  depth. 

100  Per  Cent 
Better  Work 
at  One-Half 
the  Cost. 


CALIFORNIA  CUTAWAY  ROTARY  REVERSIBLE  ORCHARD  PLOW. 


DON'T  worry.  The  California  will  take  care  of  the  WEEDS  all  right— kill  'em,  BIU 
AND  LITTLE— cut  'em  to  pieces  and  mix  'em  with  the  soil.  Land  prepared  with  the 
California  wUl  NOT  BAKE,  CKACK  AND  DRY  OUT.  No  lumps,  no  clods,  land  always 
level. 

Use  np-to-date  orchard  tools  and  you  will  make  MONEY  growing  fruit.  Write  for 
catalogue,  testimonials  and  price. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 


222  MISSION  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  Stockton  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

•4  and  5  ft.  cut,  with  16  or  20-inch  solid  or  sectional  discs.  Has  perfect  working  scrapers.  Exten- 
sionjarms  furnished  when  wanted. 

Note  our  reversing  and  adjusting  lever. 

State  agents  for  Morgan  Spading  Harrows  and  JONES  CELEBRATED  CHAIN  MOWER. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY, 


STOCKTON,  CAL. 


For       keeping      your  Iron 
and     wood     work    In  perfect 
condition.        Nothing     else  "just 
good."       Circulars  cheerfully- 
furnished. 

<5    BrtTTER"V  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


BAKER'S  TRACELESS  HARNESS 


LIGHT,  STRONG,  FLEXIBLE. 


n  be  nut  on  or  taken  off  in  stall  or  field. 


NO  TRACES.   NO  WHIFFLETREES. 

Draft  absolutely  direct,  just  as  in 
common  harness.  Sits  easy  ;  can't 
chafe  or  gall.  Perfect  for  all  low  down 
farm  or  field  work.  Invaluable  in  the 
Orchard,  Vineyard  or  rlopyard. 

Horses  have  perfect  independence  of 
,  _  movement.  Used  by  the  best  practical 
V^jfS^jjfarmers  and  orchardists  in  the  country. 

Try  it ;  if  not  satisfied  return  at  our 
expense,  and  money  will  be  refunded. 

Price,  $14.50  cash  with  the  order. 
We  prepay  freight  tu  nearest  railway  station. 

.  In  ordering  give  size  of  collars  used. 
B.  F.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 


ACME 


Agents 
Wanted 


PULVERIZING  HARROW 

I   CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 

Meets  the  most  exacting  requirements  of 
all  soils  for  all  crops  under  all  conditions. 
Crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns  and 
levels.  Made  of  Cast  Steeland  Wrought 
Iron— lasts  always.    Light  draft;  cheapes*. 
Riding  Harrow  made.  Best  Pulverizer  on  earth.  She*  3 to  li'A  ft 
CCLT  nil  TDI1I  tobereturnedatmyexpenselfnotentlrelysatls- 
OCR  I  UR  I  WAL  factory.  I  deliver  free  on  board  at  New  York, 
Chicago,  Columbus,  LouisviUe,  San  Francisco,  Kansas  City.  Minneapolis,  ic 
Catalogue  and  booklet,  "An  Ideal  Harrow,"  mailed  Free.  Address, 
DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  Mllllngton,  N.  J.,  or  Chicago, ». I. 
MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 
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TWENTY-NINTH  YEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


The  Lemon  Industry. 

The  development  of  lemon  growing  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
our  horticultural  progress.    One  who 
can  look  back  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury of  California  pomology  can  recall 
nearly  all  phases  of  it,  because  though 
lemons  were  grown  during  the  first  half 
of  our  State  life,  they  were  practically 
worthless    and    counted    almost  for 
naught  in  the  face  of  the  imported  fruit 
from  the  Mediterranean  region.  About 
1875,  however,  there  were  a  few  in 
southern  California  who  had  faith  in  a 
California  lemon  and  showed  their  faith 
by   their  works.    Search   was  made 
everywhere  for  better  varieties.  Every 
fruit  which  seemed  to  promise  accept- 
able qualities  was  most  patiently  and 
accurately  tested.    At  all  the  earlier 
citrus  fairs  there  were  lemon-testing 
committees,  composed  of  those  who  had 
given  most  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  hundreds  of  growers  waited  eagerly 
for  their  decisions  upon  strength  of 
acid,  absence  of  bitterness,  thinness  of 
rind,  acceptable  form,  etc.,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  by  their  own  tests  and 
with  the  assistance  of  expert  chemists 
a  correct  conception  of  a  satisfactory 
market  lemon  was  arrived  at.  The 
handling  of  the  fruit  to  meet  the  sea- 
sonal demand  comprised  another  phase 
of  the  industry  which  has  been  devel- 
oped with  the  utmost  energy  and  in- 
sight.   The  outcome  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter is  that  the  California  lemon  now 
acknowledges  no  superior  and  is 
making  its  way  into  all  markets 
near  and  far,  with  a  distant 
shipment  of  1200  carloads  a 
year.    It  is  necessary  to 
dismiss  these  consider- 
ations with  a  word, 
but  to  our  older 
readers  they  will 
suggest  vol- 
umes. The 
lemon  has 
graph- 
ical 

iy, 


lemon  planting  to  the  coast  regions.  It 
is  not  that  there  are  not  good  lemons 
produced  at  interior  points,  but  the 
more  equable  winter  temperature  bet- 
ter suits  the  rather  tender  lemon  and 
the  lower  summer  heat  favors  acid  in 
the  lemon,  while  it  would  not  in  equal 
degree  favor  sugar  in  the  orange.  For 
several  years  past  therefore  there  has 
been  a  concentration  of  lemon  planting 
along  the  southern  coast  in  favoring 
places  from  Santa  Barbara  to  San 
Diego.  As  illustrative  of  this  region 
we  have  upon  this  page  a  handsome 
landscape,  showing  the  greatest  lemon 
region  in  California — Chula  Vista,  situ- 
ated on  the  southeastern  shore  of  San 
Diego  bay,  near  the  southern  boundary 
line  of  the  State.  San  Diego  county 
claims  to  have  now  more  than  two- 
fifths  of  the  whole  lemon  acreage 
of  the  State,  with  a  total  of 
about  half  a  million  trees. 
The  fruit  is  chiefly  grown 
near  the  coast,  or  a  lit- 
tle farther  inland,  up- 
on a  number  of  large 
mesas  or  table- 
lands that  are 
practically 
f  rostless. 
W  h  i  1  e 
thecit- 
r  u  s 
in- 


much  water  is  needed  as  elsewhere. 
Within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles  of 
San  Diego  are  thousands  of  acres 
of  mesas  and  of  foothill  lands, 
also  well  adapted  to  lemon 
growing,  and    it  seems 
probable  that  this  is  to 
be   for   all   time  to 
come,  as  it  is  now, 
the  leading  lem- 
on-growing 
section  of 
California, 
and,  in- 
deed, 
o  f 


citric  acid  factory  which  is 
very  completely  equipped 
and  backed  by  ample 
capital    to  demon- 
strate the  possi- 
bilities of  the 


un- 
der 
gone  a 
pro  cess  of 
^election  and 
there   has  come 
about   a  differentia- 
tion of  the  citrus  fruit 
area,    which    in  southern 
California    carries    the  chief 


dus- 
try  of 
other  re- 
gions has 
suffered  se- 
verely from 
frosts,  the  young 
trees  on  these  San 
Diego  mesas  have  es- 
caped without  percepti- 
ble hurt.    The  soil  of  the 
mesas  is  good,  and  the  sub- 
soil clay ;  hence  not  nearly  so 


t  h  e 
U.  S. 
When 
the  water 
systems 
shall    be  com- 
pleted, much  ad- 
ditional land  of  the 
best    quality    will  be 
available,  and  it  is  more 
than    probable    that  San 
Diego  may  soon  be  growing 
a  full  half  of  the  State's  acre- 
age. 

The  engraving  on  this  page 
shows  the  stretch  of  fine,  warm  lands 
which  environ  Chula  Vista.  It  shows 
how  a  landscape  can  be  transformed 
from  a  waste  to  a  horticultural  master- 
piece by  the  touch  of  capital,  work  and 
water.  All  this  has  been  accomplished 
within  a  few  years,  and,  as  the  pic- 
ture shows,  the  extensive  plantations, 
largely  of  the  lemon,  are  in  good  bear- 
ing and  the  fruit  is  a  considerable  fac- 
tor in  the  productions  of  the  county. 
Chula  Vista  has  been  developed  by  en- 
terprising people,  and  progressive  ef- 
forts are  being  continually  put  forth. 
There  has  recently  been  eacablished  at 
National  City,  in  the  same  region,  a 


to 
use 
up  the 
waste 
product  of 
the  orchards 
profitably.  The 
prospect  is  en- 
couraging and 
there  is  every  reason 
to  hope  for  a  successful 
■5s7  outcome.  The  oil  of  lemon 
is  also  produced  at  this  fac- 
tory and  is  thought  to  be  of 
superior  quality  to  most  of  the 
imported  article.  While  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  business  will  ever  jus- 
tifjr  the  payment  of  over  $5  per  ton  for 
cull  lemons  at  the  factory,  still  even 
that  is  a  help,  not  only  in  the  direct 
amount  received  but  in  keeping  off  the 
market  a  lot  of  low-grade  fruit,  which, 
while  it  yields  little  or  nothing  to  the 
shipper,  displaces  just  so  much  good 
fruit  which  could  have  been  sold  at  a 
profit.  The  manufacture  of  cream  of 
lemon  and  lemon  soap  illustrates  an- 
other form  of  by-product  which  may 
probably  be  extended  to  considerable 
proportions.  Another  local  product 
which  promises  well  is  preserved  lemon 
juice.  It  is  for  use  on  ships,  and  as  an 
antiscorbutic  generally. 

Analyses  of  numerous  samples  of 
corn  made  by  the  chemical  department 
of  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  have 
shown  that  not  only  is  there  a  great 
difference  between  varieties,  but  that 
in  different  ears  of  the  same  variety  the 
proteids  may  vary  between  8.5%  and 
14%.  In  this  variation  lies  the  possi- 
bility of  great  improvement.  There  is 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  by  intelligent 
and  persistent  seed  selection  a  consid- 
erable increase  in  the  proteids  may  be 
made  in  existing  varieties. 


The  steamer  Coptic,  from  the  Orient 
recently,  brought  23,821  pounds  of 
opium  ;  value,  with  duty  paid,  $400,000; 
duty,  $142,926. 
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The  Week. 

A  little  more  rain  would  be  very  desirable  every- 
where and  a  great  deal  more  is  needed  in  some  parts 
of  the  State.  Our  weather  and  crop  review  gives 
the  special  features  of  the  situation.  It  is  clear  that 
we  are  to  have  rather  moderate  aggregates  this 
year  and  good  prices  should  be  secured.  The  State 
will  be  free  from  accumulations  before  new  crops  can 
be  harvested  and  this,  too,  should  help  values. 
February  was  the  greatest  wheat-shipping  month 
since  last  July.  All  fruit  products  have  gone  out  un- 
usually, and  with  no  reason  to  anticipate  excessive 
yields  prices  should  be  maintained.  It  will  be  sad, 
however,  for  those  who  have  little  to  sell  this  year, 
and  exceptional  fortitude  will  be  required  in  the  dry 
district,  which  is  fortunately  but  a  fraction  of  the 
area  which  suffered  in  18!(8. 


Spot  wheat  is  held  up  by  the  free  shipping  move- 
ment and  the  dry  weather.  Futures  drag  in  sympa- 
thy with  lower  range  at  Chicago  and  Liverpool.  The 
dry  winds  also  sustain  barley  prices,  as  holders  are 
firm.  Oats  are  quiet  and  unchanged.  Corn  is  stiffer 
in  sympathy  with  the  Eastern  situation.  Hay  drags 
along  the  same  old  way,  but  continued  drouth  would 
give  it  a  lift.  Bran  is  lower  and  other  feeds  un- 
changed, except  that  cracked  corn  and  rolled  barley 
are  in  sympathy  with  grain  values.  Beef  and  mutton 
are  unchanged  ;  hogs  still  have  1he  advantage  and 
have  sold  up  to  6  cents  in  some  cases.  Butter,  eggs 
and  cheese  are  all  on  the  down  grade  still,  and.  were 
it  not  for  storing  and  the  export  trade,  would  go  to 
the  bottom.  All  poultry  is  firm,  except  turkeys. 
Young  chickens  have  gone  another  point  forward. 
There  is  apparently  a  very  scant  supply  here  and 
only  old  stuff  comes  from  the  East.  Dried  fruit  has 
been  very  dull ;  peaches  and  apples  going  off  half  a 
cent.  Prunes  are  steadily  held  ;  the  organization 
now  in  process  of  formation  is  casting  its  shadow 
before.  There  are  almost  no  fine  apples  in  and  they 
would  sell  high  ;  meantime  all  apples  are  firm. 
Oranges  are  in  large  supply  and  a  little  lower,  but 
a  good  demand  has  prevailed,  which  is  helping 
greatly.  Lemons  are  selling  well  in  the  scarcity  of 
large  limes,  but  are  not  higher.  Beans  are  firm  and 
Limas  have  gone  up  through  poor  crop  prospects  at 
the  south.  White  beans  are  in  good  request  for  the 
East.  There  are  too  many  poor  potatoes  and  too 
few  good  ones,  which  sell  very  high,  though  the  gen- 
eral potato  situation  is  weak.  Onions  are  firm  and 
higher,  with  good  ones  quite  scarce.  Spring  vege- 
tables are  generally  lower,  as  receipts  are  increasing. 


Agricultural  Education. 

After  all,  is  it  not  becoming  very  clear  that  every 
line  of  agricultural  advancement  must  proceed  from 
wider  knowledge  and  fuller  understanding  ?  Does 
not  every  real  reform  in  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
turist, both  in  his  own  productive  activity  and  in  his 
relations  with  other  activities  and  interests,  depend 
for  its  realization  upon  more  accurate  knowledge  and 
better  trained  reasoning  and  perception  ?  Is  it  not 
a  wonder,  in  view  of  what  an  agricultural  producer 
does  not  fully  and  accurately  know  about  his  mate- 
rials, conditions  and  environment,  that  he  succeeds 
at  all  ?  Of  course  these  questions  could  as  reason- 
ably be  asked  about  people  in  other  callings  and  pro- 
fessions, but  we  are  not  dealing  with  them  nor  sug- 
gesting any  comparisons  with  them.  Their  de- 
ficiencies do  not  atone  for  ours,  though  they  un- 
doubtedly make  ours  more  tolerable — but  that  is  an- 
other question. 

The  more  that  is  accomplished  in  agricultural 
progress,  and  certainly  there  is  much,  makes  it 
plainer  that  though  there  is  no  royal  road  to  knowl- 
edge there  is  a  kingly  path  away  from  it,  leading  to- 
ward all  points  of  advancement.  All  the  short  cuts 
toward  the  elevation  of  the  agriculturist,  socially, 
financially  and  politically,  have  yielded  only  disap- 
pointment and,  too  often,  discouragement  also. 
There  have  been  efforts  enough  of  this  kind  to  show 
that,  briefly  speaking,  it  is  learning  that  is  needed 
rather  than  legislation:  it  is  perception  rather  than 
political  influence:  it  is  wisdom  which  will  win  all  that 
is  desirable  both  in  laws  and  positions,  when  all  other 
preparations  fail  to  attain  them. 

California  experience  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  has  furnished  ample  demonstration  of  the 
results  of  close  investigation  and  hard  thinking.  In- 
dustries have  been  built  up  here  with  new  materials, 
under  new  conditions,  and  the  promoters  have  largely 
wrought  out  the  opportunity  and  the  demand  which 
have  made  them  profitable.  Our  fruit  industries 
have  developed  new  and  characteristic  practises 
befitting  the  climate,  original  methods  of  protection 
against  invading  pests  and  diseases,  original  methods 
and  appliances  for  curing  and  preservation,  and  are 
now  rapidly  developing  equitable  and  enterprising 
methods  of  marketing.  Something  like  forty  millions 
annual  income  to  the  State  is  the  present  measure  of 
accomplishment.  All  this  is  the  reward  of  wisdom. 
It  is  not  the  outcome  of  mere  knowledge,  because  the 
knowledge  itself  had  to  be  developed  step  by  step  as 
each  line  of  mastery  became  essential  to  further 
progress.  It  is  the  work  of  the  creative  function  of 
the  human  mind,  which  is  inexpressibly  higher  than 
any  accomplishment  of  the  receptive  faculties,  which 
are  its  servants.  It  discloses  the  ability  to  see  clearly 
and  truly  and  to  think  logically  and  perseveringly. 
It  is  a  triumph  of  education,  and  its  testimony  is  val- 
uable to  us  and  to  the  world. 

Our  own  industrial  accomplishments  are  emphatic 
illustrations  of  the  truth  which  the  world  is  now  com- 
ing to  recognize  as  never  before.  Of  course,  the 
world's  leaders  have  always  known  and  enjoined  it 
upon  the  people.  It  was  left  to  this  country  as  a 
priceless  legacy  from  its  foundation,  for  when  Wash- 
ington charged  his  followers  to  "educate  the  masses," 
he  invoked  the  only  agency  by  which  the  permanency 
of  the  republic  could  be  secured.  It  is  of  universal 
application.  The  recognition  of  its  applicability  to 
agricultural  progress  has  been  deferred,  but  is  now 
wide  and  clear.  Agricultural  education  is  now  popu- 
lar. Every  agricultural  school  displays  this  fact  in 
increased  attendance  and  enlarged  facilities ;  every 
intelligent  and  sincere  agricultural  publication  feels 
the  warmth  of  popular  patronage  and  support ; 
every  educator  of  breadth  and  insight  sees  that  the 
common  schools  must  provide  effectively  and  earnestly 
for  training  of  the  young  along  lines  which  minister 
to  agricultural  elevation  and  which  promote  appre- 
ciation of  the  opportunities  in  rural  life.  There  are 
now  discernible  a  spirit  and  a  purpose  in  these  mat- 
ters which  are  new  with  this  generation. 

Agricultural  education  is  accepted  now  as  a  states- 
man-like effort.  During  the  last  two  decades  special 
commissions  in  all  civilized  countries,  charged  to  in- 
quire into  the  conditions  of  the  agricultural  classes, 
have  reached  the  same  conclusions,  viz.,  that  while 
legislative  reforms  are  essential,  and  they  naturally 
differ  in  different  nations,  there  is  an  underlying 
principle  which  is  the  same  in  all  of  them,  and  that  is 


that  the  advancement  of  agriculturists,  in  their  own 
arts  and  in  their  relations  to  other  elements  of  popu- 
lation, must  be  chiefly  attained  by  systematic  and 
liberal  provision  for  agricultural  education.  This  is 
the  universal  need  and  its  demonstration,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  fullest  investigation  and  the  ripest  thought 
of  those  who  can  see  most  deeply  into  agricultural 

j  conditions,  is  indisputable.    So  important  is  the  mat- 

i  ter  that  it  is  no  longer  a  plea  for  the  agriculturist  in 
his  own  behalf ;  it  is  a  demand  by  statesmen  in  the 
interest  of  national  strength  and  progress.  The 
agriculturist  need  no  longer  feel  that  he  is  a  clod  by 
the  roadside  along  which' national  pageants  pursue 
their  courses.  He  is  borne  aloft  as  the  holder  of  the 
key  of  the  world's  well  being.  The  victories  of  peace 
and  war,  the  achievements  of  commerce,  are  largely 
dependent  upon  his  success  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  fabric 

i  of  civilization  must  be  woven  from  the  materials 

'  which  he  must  supply  by  acts  of  higher  intelligence 
than  have  ever  been  required  hitherto. 

Take  for  example  the  British  Empire,  the  greatest 
aggregation  of  peoples  and  property  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  Queen  made  a  throne-speech  the 
other  day,  in  which  agricultural  reform  and  pro- 
gress, based  upon  special  effort  for  agricultural  edu- 
cation, was  prominently  urged,  and  the  fact  that 

(  such  a  topic  should  be  strongly  urged  while  the  wel- 
fare of  the  empire  is  calling  for  the  deepest  solicitude 

|  is  very  significant.  At  the  same  time  with  the 
speech  of  the  Queen  comes  the  report  of  a  special 

j  committee  appointed  by  Parliament,  which  urges 

'  comprehensive  reforms  in  rural  education  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  viz.,  that  agricultural  and  rural 
education  shall  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  government 
department  organized  for  this  sole  purpose  ;  that  in 
rural  elementary  schools  there  shall  be  a  continuous 

I  course  of  elementary  instruction  ;  that  traveling  in- 
structors shall  be  furnished  ;  that  provision  shall  be 
made  for  training  teachers  in  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture ;  that  school  and  experiment  farms  shall  be 
provided  ;  that  evening  schools  shall  be  supplied  with 
agricultural  instruction  ;  that  special  publications  to 
advance  these  ends  be  authorized.  This  is  a  scheme 
of  agricultural  educational  which  places  work  where 
just  now  it  is  especially  needed— and  that  is  in  the 
lower  schools. 

Great  Britain  is  not  a  leader  in  this  work.  Other 
European  governments  have  gone  faster  and  farther, 
but  the  broad  plan  upon  which  it  is  proposed  to  work 
in  England  is  very  creditable.  The  Uuited  States 
leads  the  world  in  aids  to  agriculture  along  the 
higher  educational  lines ;  the  need  now  is  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  lower  schools  to  lead  up  to  the 
agencies  already  provided.    This  cannot  be  long  de- 

|  nied.  The  wonderful  momentum  which  the  movement 
for  nature  study  is  attaining  will  accomplish  very 
much.  Local  schools  of  farm  practise  and  agricul- 
tural high  schools  will  ere  long  be  provided.  The 
speed  with  which  desirable  reforms  are  attained  in 
this  country  will  depend  upon  the  way  in  which  the 
farmers  themselves  support  the  educators  who  are 
working  energetically  in  the  desirable  directions. 

We  rather  expect  to  have  a  tussle  with  Siberia  on 
wheat  production,  but  we  hardly  expected  our  com- 
petitors would  employ  such  astounding  agencies  as 
those  with  which  they  are  now  credited.  We  read 
in  a  London  exchange  that  to  carry  wheat  from 
Siberia  a  branch  line  of  railway  will  run  from  the 
main  line  up  to  Archangel,  a  port  on  the  north  of 
Russia'.  The  produce  will  be  shipped  thence  to  Eng- 
lish northeastern  ports.  To  keep  the  ice  broken  in 
the  vicinity  of  Archangel  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
ships  ever  designed  has  recently  been  built  in  Eng- 
land for  the  Russian  authorities.  "  The  fore  part  of 
the  ship  is  of  the  best  steel,  and  slopes  forward,  to 
permit  of  its  being  driven  up  onto  the  ice.  Two  pow- 
erful screws  force  the  vessel  forward,  and  another 
screw  in  front  draws  the  water  back  from  under  the 
ice,  producing  a  cavity,  and  so  the  weight  of  the  fore 
part  of  the  ship  crushes  down  and  breaks  up  the  ice. 
On  her  way  out  from  England  this  ship  is  credibly 
reported  to  have  crushed  through  sheet  and  floe  ice 
from  20  feet  to  25  feet  thick  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles 
an  hour!"  How  a  screw  in  front  could  draw  the 
water  back  from  under  the  ice  while  the  vessel  is  on 
top  of  the  ice  floe  we  can't  quite  understand.  And 
yet  while  our  competitors  are  doing  this  Uncle  Sam 
hesitates  about  digging  a  ditch  in  Central  America 
to  give  us  a  short  water  route  without  any  ice  in  it. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Hardy  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  100  almond  trees  that  are 
eight  years  old  and  have  never  borne  to  amount  to 
anything.  They  winter-kill  some  ;  then  they  put  out 
their  leaves  so  early  that  the  late  spring  frosts  kill 
the  tender  shoots.  I  would  like  to  graft  them  over  to 
the  very  best  softshell,  and  I  would  like  you  to  tell 
me  what  variety  to  graft  on  and  where  I  can  get  the 
grafts. — H.,  San  Diego  county. 

Our  correspondent's  place  is  in  a  small  valley  away 
from  the  coast,  which  accounts  for  the  frost  trou- 
bles. His  chance  of  having  satisfactory  English  wal- 
nuts lies  in  the  use  of  the  hardy  French  varieties, 
which  are  succeeding  in  central  and  northern  Califor- 
nia, where  the  ordinary  southern  California  seedlings 
are  not  trustworthy.  There  is  abundant  testimony, 
as  cited  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Felix  Gillet 
of  Nevada  City,  that  the  ordinary  seedlings  are  re- 
deemed and  made  fruitful  by  grafting  over  to  these 
varieties.  They  have  not  become  generally  popular 
at  the  south,  because  in  the  chief  walnut  region  the 
other  varieties  will  do  well  ;  but  I.  H.  Cammack  of 
Whittier,  Los  Angeles  county,  is  a  believer  in  the 
French  varieties,  or,  at  least,  in  some  of  them.  Per- 
haps you  can  get  scions  from  him.  He  is  nearer  to 
you  than  any  other  grower  whose  name  now  occurs 
to  us. 

A  Hedge  Rose. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  tell  me  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  Press  the  best  variety  of  rose  to  make  a 
hedge. — E.  B.  Beecher,  Auburn. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  answer  this  question.  It 
depends  upon  which  color  you  prefer  and  then  which 
variety  of  that  color  does  best  in  your  region.  The 
best  roses  for  one  locality  are  not  the  best  for  an- 
other. For  a  hedge  choose  that  rose  which  in  your 
locality  makes  the  best  foliage.  A  thick,  glossy  leaf 
will  catch  less  dust  and  is  usually  least  liable  to  mil- 
dew. Pay  more  attention  to  the  foliage  than  to  the 
flower,  for  a  mildewed  hedge  is  a  hundred  times 
worse  than  a  mildewed  bush.  By  studying  varieties 
now  growing  in  your  own  locality  you  can  make 
choice  with  least  chance  of  disappointment. 

Polish  or  Wild  Goose  Wheat. 

To  the  Editor: — I  want  a  hardier  wheat,  which 
will  grow  on  high  lands  in  mountain  valleys,  and  be  a 
sure  crop.  Will  the  Polish  or  Wild  Goose  wheat 
do? — Mountain  Farmer,  Plumas  county. 

Yes,  this  is  a  very  hardy  variety  in  the  plant  and 
hard  and  horny  in  the  kernel.  It  is  good  for  maca- 
roni making,  and  we  see  by  the  consular  reports  that 
it  is  now  in  demand  in  Europe  for  this  purpose. 
Probably  the  spelt  line  of  the  wheat  family  would 
also  be  satisfactory,  as  these  are  now  making  quite  a 
record  in  the  blizzard  country  of  the  northwest. 

Columbian  Awards  for  Apples. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  inform  me  who  received 
the  first  and  second  prizes  for  green  fruit — say 
apples — at  the  Chicago  Fair  ?  How  did  the  Watson- 
ville  apples  stand  ? — Fruit  Grower,  Watsonville. 

There  were  no  first  and  second  prizes  awarded  at 
the  Columbian  Fair.  There  was  no  competition  ;  all 
exhibits  which  reached  a  certain  grade  were  given 
the  same  prize,  no  matter  whether  there  was  one  or 
a  hundred.  In  the  official  list  of  awards  which  we 
have  there  were  only  two  awards  on  apples.  One 
was  to  the  State  of  California  for  the  apples  in  its 
collective  exhibit,  probably  grown  in  many  parts  of 
the  State  ;  the  other  was  to  Lompoc  valley.  There 
is  no  mention  of  Watsonville  in  the  list. 

About  the  Breeds. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  known  of  the  qualities  of 
Holstein  cattle  in  regard  to  their  "  rustling  "  capa- 
bilities, or  adaptation  to  wild  pastures  or  range 
grounds '(  How  do  they  compare  in  this  feature  to 
Herefords,  Durhams  or  Jerseys? — L.  A.  W.,  Toll 
House. 

Modern  dairying  has  no  use  for  a  rustling  cow:  it  is 
the  man  who  has  to  do  the  rustling  to  get  the  cow  all 
she  can  eat  so  as  to  save  her  every  unnecessary  step. 
The  Holsteins  and  Jerseys  are  both  dairy  breeds,  and 
though  either  of  them  will  endure  a  fair  amount  of 
deprivation  as  a  ranch  cow,  they  will  both  pay  ac- 
cording to  the  treatment  they  receive.  The  Jersey 
is  the  smaller  and  is  therefore  better  adapted  to  hill 
lands.  The  Herefords  and  Durhams  are  primarily 
beef  stock  and  are  not  comparable  with  the  dairy 
breeds  mentioned  above.    They  will  both  do  well 


under  range  conditions:  common  opinion  is  that  the 
Hereford  is  the  better  rustler. 

An  Orchard  Intercrop. 

To  the  Editor: — We  have  a  young  apricot  or- 
chard, planted  in  1899,  trees  24  feet  apart.  The 
orchard  is  on  the  Mt.  Hamilton  side  of  our  valley, 
near  Evergreen.  It  has  seemed  that  some  crop 
might  be  grown  with  profit  and  without  injury  to  the 
young  trees  on  this  place.  Tomatoes  would  un- 
doubtedly do  well;  but  the  place  is  not  under  irriga- 
tion, so  tomatoes  are  out  of  the  question. — Reader, 
Lawrence. 

You  need  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  soil  to  make  a 
good  crop  of  broom  corn.  There  must  be  a  good 
free  growth  of  the  plant  to  be  profitable,  and  if  your 
land  is  not  rather  retentive  of  moisture,  you  had 
better  not  try  it.  The  market  value  of  the  crop  is 
subject  to  quite  wide  fluctuations  as  the  local  demand 
is  limited.  A  good  tomato  crop  can  be  grown  with 
the  same  moisture  which  would  be  required  for  broom 
corn.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  tomato  pro- 
duct is  grown  without  irrigation.  Start  your  plants 
at  once  and  plant  out  as  early  as  you  can  be  safe 
from  frost.  If  your  land  will  not  give  moisture 
enough  for  tomatoes,  you  had  better  give  it  all  to 
the  trees.  In  fact,  that  is  the  better  proposition 
generally  with  a  tree  that  bears  so  young  as  the 
apricot. 

French  Varieties  of  the  Walnut. 

To  the  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  Feb.  17th  you 
speak  of  the  hardy  French  variety  of  walnuts  as  be- 
ing the  best  for  a  frosty  locality.  What  are  the 
names  of  some  of  those  varieties  and  from  whom  could 
I  get  some  ? — W.  F.  Duncan,  San  Juan,  San  Benito 
county. 

We  shall  soon  give  pictures  and  notes  on  these 
varieties.  They  can  now  be  furnished  by  most 
nurserymen. 

Cankerworm  Eggs. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  a  twig  of  French 
prune  covered  with  some  insect  eggs.  Will  you 
please  name  them  and  also  a  remedy  if  they  are  de- 
structive. I  send  all  I  found  and  never  saw  any  like 
them  before. — C.  D.  Guilford,  Creston. 

The  eggs  are  laid  by  the  moth  of  the  cankerworm, 
which  will  soon  make  its  presence  known  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  foliage,  if  you  have  enough  to  do  that. 
The  only  thing  you  can  do  now  is  to  use  paris  green 
as  the  leaves  appear.  Next  year  you  will  have  to 
begin  in  the  fall  and  band  the  trees,  to  prevent  the 
wingless  moth  from  crawling  up,  which,  owing  to  our 
warm  winters,  she  is  apt  to  do  any  time  after  Decem- 
ber 1.  ^ 

Offspring  From  Incubator  Fowls. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  set  my  incubator  with 
eggs  laid  by  incubated  hens.  At  time  of  second  test- 
ing I  find  they  have  all  died.  I  have  been  told  that 
eggs  of  such  hens  do  not  hatch  in  incubators.  Is  this 
the  case? — Mrs.  H.  Klehn,  Newman. 

The  statement  is  incorrect.  The  eggs  from  hens 
hatched  in  an  incubator  are  capable  of  hatching  as 
are  any  other  eggs,  if  other  things  are  equal.  The 
reason  your  chicks  have  all  died  is  because  your  incu- 
bator cooked  them. 

Turkestan  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  where 
I  can  get  some  Turkestan  alfalfa  seed  ? 

According  to  the  letter  recently  published  in  our 
columns  from  Prof.  Hansen,  this  variety  has  just 
been  imported  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  trial.  We  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  seed 
to  be  had  in  this  country  this  year. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending-  5  A.  M- 
Tuesday,  February  28,  1900,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  : .  j 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  j 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . .  j 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week.. . 

3.56 

40.70 

19.63 

30.41 

42 

58 

Red  Bluff  

.26 

16.47 

13.13 

18  50 

42 

72 

Sa  ramento  

T 

13.89 

7.85 

14  24 

42 

66 

San  Francisco  

.18 

15.11 

7.77 

16  71 

48 

68 

Fresno  

.00 

6.20 

3  88 

6  21 

40 

72 

Independence  

.00 

2.12 

1  15 

4.39 

34 

70 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.00 

12  57 

7.15 

13.75 

38 

80 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

4.57 

2.98 

12.58 

44 

84 

.00 

2.64 

&.n 

7.18 

48 

76 

.00 

0.75 

1.34 

2.54 

40 

84 

WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
February  26,  1900. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Station  Director. 

Generally  warm,  pleasant  weather  has  continued 
during  the  week,  the  temperature  averaging  consider- 
ably above  the  normal,  and  no  damaging  frosts  have 
occurred.  Light  rain  has  fallen  in  the  central  and 
northern  portions,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley,  while  in  Humboldt  county  the  precipita- 
tion has  been  unusually  heavy  for  the  season.  The 
rain  was  quite  beneficial  in  some  localities,  reviving 
pasturage  and  grain  and  softening  the  soil.  In  the 
south,  where  the  seasonal  precipitation  has  been  defi- 
cient, no  rain  has  fallen  during  the  week,  and  grain 
and  pasturage  are  suffering  greatly  from  lack  of 
moisture,  some  localities  reporting  that  the  crops  of 
wheat  and  barley  will  completely  fail  should  the 
drouth  continue  much  longer.  A  correspondent  at 
San  Diego  reports  that  the  seasonal  rainfall  to  date 
has  been  less  than  in  any  season  since  1876-77.  In 
the  great  valleys  and  in  most  parts  of  the  coast  and 
bay  regions  grain  prospects  continue  good,  but  would 
be  greatly  improved  by  early  rain.  Plowing  and 
seeding  are  nearly  completed,  and  it  is  now  reported 
that  the  acreage  sown  to  grain  will  not  equal  earlier 
expectations,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the 
soil  having  been  too  wet  for  working  much  of  the 
time  up  to  two  weeks  ago.  Pasturage  is  still  abund- 
ant, except  in  the  south. 

With  the  exception  of  pears  all  deciduous  fruits 
are  rapidly  coining  into  bloom,  and  the  trees  are 
heavily  laden.  Good  crops  may  be  expected,  if  not 
injured  by  severe  frosts  or  heavy  winds.  In  some 
sections  almonds  are  reported  to  be  beyond  danger 
from  ordinary  frosts.  Citrus  trees  continue  thrifty, 
but  lemons  were  somewhat  damaged  by  heavy  winds 
on  the  22nd. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Warmer  weather  during  the  first  part  of  the  week 
was  favorable  for  the  growth  of  grain,  but  drying  winds 
toward  the  close  were  somewhat  injurious  in  some  locali- 
ties. The  light  showers  were  beneficial,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, in  giving  new  life  to  grain  and  pasturage.  The 
soil  is  in  good  condition  for  cultivation,  and  seeding  has 
progressed  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  be  said  to  be 
practically  completed.  The  season  is  now  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  further  seeding  is  considered  impracticable, 
and  for  this  reason  the  acreage  sown  to  grain  in  some 
sections  will  be  less  than  that  of  last  year.  Conditions 
are  still  favorable  for  heavy  crops,  however.  Fruit  pros- 
pects continue  good,  and  it  is  believed  that  nothing  but 
killing  frosts  or  unusually  severe  winds  will  prevent  the 
yield  of  a  large  crop  of  all  varieties  of  deciduous  fruits. 
No  damage  has  yet  been  done  to  fruits  or  to  other  crops, 
so  far  as  reported,  by  either  winds  or  frosts.  Green 
feed  was  never  more  plentiful,  and  stock  is  in  excellent 
condition. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

The  weather  has  been  warm  and  pleasant  most  of  the 
week,  with  light  showers  on  the  20th,  followed  by  occa- 
sional frosts  which  caused  no  damage.  The  rain  was 
very  beneficial  in  some  sections,  improving  the  condition 
of  grain  and  pasturage.  Some  farmers  have  continued 
plowing  and  seeding,  and  this  work  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. Early-sown  grain  in  most  sections  is  still  look- 
ing well,  but  the  later  sown  needs  rain  soon.  Beet  plant- 
ing has  commenced.  Nearly  all  deciduous  fruit  trees 
are  in  bloom,  and  the  indications  are  that  an  unusually 
large  crop  will  be  gathered.  In  some  localities  it  is  re- 
ported that  almonds  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  beyond 
injury  by  ordinary  frosts. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
The  weather  was  partly  cloudy  during  the  first  part  of 
the  week,  with  scattering  light  showers  Monday  night 
and  Tuesday,  and  generally  clear  and  warm  weather  dur- 
ing the  latter  portion.  The  rains  were  generally  too 
light  to  be  of  much  benefit,  yet  in  some  localities  they 
were  sufficiently  heavy  to  materially  help  the  growing 
crops  and  pasturage.  Occasional  iight  frosts  are  re- 
ported, but  they  caused  no  damage.  Crops  of  all  kinds 
are  looking  well,  especially  the  early  sown.  The  late 
sown  grain  is  somewhat  backward  owing  to  the  lack  of 
moisture.  While  no  suffering  is  reported  from  lack  of 
moisture,  a  good  rain  would  greatly  benefit  all  crops. 
Seeding  is  still  progressing  on  the  black  lands  in  some 
localities  where  it  was  too  wet  to  work  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season.  Farmers  are  busy  plowing  summer-fallow. 
Work  in  the  vineyards  is  about  completed.  Pasturage 
is  good  and  sheep  are  doing  well.  The  shipment  of  hay 
to  Arizona  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  is  in- 
creasing. Almonds  and  apricots  are  in  full  bloom,  and  in 
some  localities  other  fruit  trees  are  beginning  to  blossom. 
With  seasonable  weather  from  now  on,  the  prospects  are 
favorable  for  fine  crops  of  both  grain  and  fruit. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  temperature  has  been  above  the  normal  and  no 
rain  has  fallen  during  the  week.  Dry  northerly  winds 
have  prevailed,  materially  decreasing  the  prospects  for 
grain  and  hay  crops.  All  grain  is  suffering  greatly  from 
lack  of  moisture,  and  should  the  drought  continue  much 
longer  it  is  feared  the  crop  will  be  a  completo  failure.  In 
some  sections  the  rainfall  to  date  has  been  less  than  in 
any  season  since  1876-7,  and  this  deficiency  is  all  the  more 
marked  because  of  the  two  preceding  dry  years.  Decidu- 
ous fruit  trees  are  rapidly  attaining  full  bloom.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Santa  Barbara  lemons  wero  considerably  dam- 
aged by  heavy  winds  on  Thursday. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — High,  dry  winds  were  hard 
on  barley,  wheat  and  pasturage.  The  week's  weather 
had  a  marked  effect  on  crops.  Unless  rain  comes  soon, 
little,  if  any,  crops  will  be  raised.  Early  sown  grain  about 
past  redemption. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Fighting  Insect  Pests. 

By  Edw.  M.  Kmhiiorn,  Horticultural  Commissioner,  at  Stanford 
University. 

It  was  about  twenty  years  ago  when  the  fruit 
growers  of  California  made  their  first  real  attempt 
at  fighting  insects.  At  that  time  the  State  was 
overrun  by  two  serious  scale  insects,  the  cottony 
cushion  scale  (Icerya  purchasi),  which  threatened  the 
citrus  industry  and  infested  all  kinds  of  other  trees 
and  plants,  and  the  San  Jose  scale  (Aspidiotus  perni- 
ciosus),  which  threatened  the  deciduous  orchards 
everywhere,  especially  in  this  valley.  Thousands  of 
dollars  had  been  spent  on  all  kinds  of  remedies  for 
their  eradication.  Beautiful  shade  trees  along  our 
roads  and  streets  were  cut  down,  but  every  effort 
seemed  to  be  in  vain.  The  cottony  cushion  scale  was 
finally  conquered  by  its  own  enemy  (Vedalia  car- 
dinalis),  which  was  brought  here  from  Australia 
after  great  expense  in  travels  and  research  in  its 
native  land. 

Washes. — The  San  Jose  scale,  which  is  now  consid- 
ered a  Japanese  insect,  was  vigorously  fought 
with  all  kinds  of  washes,  and  some  were 
used  which  not  only  killed  the  scale  but  the 
tree  also.  One  grower,  being  desperate,  used 
his  sheep  dip.  winch,  as  luck  would  have  it, 
was  quite  a  success,  and  this  was  the  basis  of  the 
celebrated  lime,  salt-and  sulphur  wash  of  to-day.  All 
this  was  a  long  struggle  at  a  great  expense.  Finally 
we  noticed  that  where  trees  had  been  abandoned 
great  numbers  of  ladybugs  were  feeding  on  the  scale 
and  the  trees  began  to  look  cleaner.  It  was  also  dis- 
covered by  the  closer  observer  that  a  small  chalcid 
II  v  was  assisting  in  eradicating  this  terrible  enemy. 
Although  these  two  insects  kept  the  scale  quite  re- 
duced, yet  there  was  something  else  which  suddenly 
attacked  and  completely  eradicated  it,  so  that 
to-day  it  is  no  longer  a  pest  with  us.  We  find  it  still 
on  trees  alongside  of  a  dusty  road. 

Since  these  scales  have  practically  disappeared 
others  have  come  and  are  now  giving  trouble  to  the 
fruit  grower.  The  one  which  is  no  doubt  the  tough- 
est and  hardest  to  fight  is  the  black  or  olive  scale 
(Lecanium  olea>).  This  pest  attacks  evergreen  and 
deciduous  trees,  and  in  fact  every  kind  of  plant.  1 
have  found  it  lately  on  mallows  and  morning  glory 
which  grew  under  infested  trees.  Very  few  enemies 
care  to  attack  it,  and  although  we  find  these  doing 
some  good  work,  yet  on  the  whole  we  cannot  say  that 
we  are  satisfied  with  the  results.  We  are,  there- 
fore, compelled  to  fight  the  scale  by  artificial  means. 
In  the  citrus  region  fumigation  with  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas  is  preferred  to  spraying,  and  although  in 
other  sections  the  let  alone  policy  has  been  followed, 
to-day  the  pest  has  taken  such  a  foothold  again  that 
considerable  spraying  is  being  done.  Kerosene  emul- 
sion lias  given  good  results  and  now  a  crude  oil  wash 
is^ being  tried.  With  its  cousins,  the  brown  apricot 
scale  (I j.  armeniacum)  and  the  frosted  scale  (L. 
pruinosum),  it  is  a  different  story.  Here  the  let 
alone  policy  does  well,  especially  in  Santa  Clara 
county.  We  have  here  a  chalcid  fly  (Comys  fusca), 
which  has  practically  cleaned  the  trees  of  scale,  and 
we  have  found  as  high  as  100%  of  the  scales  contain- 
ing the  parasite.  Other  sections  have  introduced  it, 
but  the  time  has  been  too  short  to  know  whether  or 
not  it  is  going  to  do  for  them  what  it  has  done  for  us. 
One  more  scale  insect  which  is  with  us,  and  which  is 
often  taken  for  the  San  Jose  scale,  is  the  pear  scale 
(Diaspis  pyricola).  It  is  found  on  pear,  apple,  peach 
and  prune  trees,  and  it  is  difficult  for  ladybugs  to 
keep  it  in  check  owing  to  its  habit  of  crawling  under 
the  moss  and  lichen  on  the  trees,  thus  preventing  the 
enemy  from  reaching  it.  In  some  instances  we  have 
removed  these  obstacles  either  by  scraping  the 
trunks  and  larger  limbs  or  by  spraying  with  one 
pound  of  caustic  soda  to  six  gallons  of  water.  This 
wash  will  kill  the  moss  and  lichen  with  one  applica- 
tion. In  this  way  the  ladybug  has  been  able  to  cope 
with  the  scale,  but  in  localities  where  these  scale 
eaters  are  few  in  numbers  spraying  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  a  crude  oil  wash  has  given  the  best 
results. 

Tiik  I ' rc a c 1 1  Tree  Borer. — Aside  from  the  scale 
insects  we  have  numerous  other  pests,  but 
paramount  is  the  peach  borer  (Sanninoidea  opal- 
escens).  This  insect  has  been  known  as  a 
pest  in  this  valley  since  1887,  and  all  kinds  of  pre- 
ventives, as  well  as  the  digging  out  method,  have 
been  used.  Not  until  18!lti  was  anything  found  that 
would  directly  reach  the  borer  in  the  tree.  In  this 
year  a  fruit  grower  tried  carbon  bisulphide  with 
marvelous  results,  and  his  success  spread  like  wild- 
fire all  over  the  country,  and  numbers  of  growers 
tried  it;  but  it  was  the  old  story,  "if  one  ounce  is 
good  two  ounces  are  better,"  and  either  too  much 
liquid  was  used  or  the  party  applying  it  was  too  care- 
less to  heed  instructions  given.  The  result  was  that 
quite  a  number  of  trees  were  killed.  It  was  also  ob- 
served that  some  of  the  liquid,  although  applied 
according  to  directions,  failed  to  kill  the  borers,  the 
reasons  for.  which  are  as  yet  a  puzzle  to  us  all. 

A  fe-w  weeks  ago  I  received  a  bulletin  from  Mr. 
Slingerland  of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station,  en- 


titled "The  Peach  Tree  Borer,''  and  I  became  deeply 
interested  in  the  results  of  his  work.  The  results  of 
his  labors  coincide  mostly  with  his  experiments,  ex- 
cept in  the  carbon  bisulphide  remedy,  which  he  con- 
demns ;  also  our  results  with  paper  as  a  barrier  have 
been  better  than  his.  With  the  carbon  bisulphide  we 
have  had  similar  failures  here,  working  on  the  same 
plan  as  they  did,  but  we  invariably  find  that  when 
the  soil  is  loosened  around  the  tree,  so  that  the  fumes 
can  quickly  penetrate  and  reach  the  borers,  good 
results  have  been  obtained,  providing  good  carbon 
bisulphide  has  been  procured.  In  one  instance  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Slingerland  the  fumes  were  kept  only 
one  hour,  in  another  instance  five  hours,  around  the 
tree.  This  is  too  short  a  time,  for  we  have  never 
found  many  killed  under  twenty-four  hours — and  bet- 
ter forty-eight  hours — exposure.  Another  experi- 
ment they  made  with  the  McGowen  injector,  and  the 
fumes  were  allowed  to  remain  twenty-four  hours  with- 
out good  results.  We  have  not  tried  this  last  method 
here,  and  so  cannot  tell  what  the  outcome  would  be. 
The  best  result  they  had  was  with  a  gas  tar  wash, 
put  on  the  tree  as  a  paint,  without  any  injury  to  the 
trees.  About  four-fifths  of  the  borers  were  kept  out 
of  the  trees  by  this  method.  In  this  State  we  have 
always  been  warned  against  the  use  of  gas  tar  in 
any  form  on  the  bark  of  trees,  so  that  no  experi- 
ments to  speak  of  have  been  tried  with  it  as  yet. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  Mr.  Slingerland's 
concluding  remarks  :  "  Our  experiments  must  lead 
to  a  much  more  rational  and  intelligent  warfare 
against  the  peach  tree  borers.  Peach  growers  will 
now  '  know  what  not  to  do,'  which  is  often  equally  as 
valuable  and  important  as  to  know  'what  to  do.'" 
This  means  a  great  saving  of  money  to  the  fruit 
grower,  who  will  observe  the  experimenters'  results, 
and  not  use  that  which  have  been  proven  useless.  We 
are  still  experimenting  with  carbon-bisulphide  and 
are  also  digging  out  borers  and  applying  barriers, 
such  as  paper,  lime  and  gas  tar.  What  the  future 
will  bring  forth  we  cannot  as  yet  tell. 

The  CODLING  Moth. — Another  insect  which  trou- 
bles us  is  the  codling  moth  (Capocapsa  pomo- 
nella).  Everyone  knows  this  pest  too  well  to 
go  into  detailed  descriptions.  We  can  keep  our 
apples  and  pears  quite  free  from  worms  if 
we  spray  in  good  season,  and  especially  if  we  pur- 
chase good  pans  green.  Most  failures  are  generalry 
traced  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  paris  green,  which 
is  sometimes  very  poor  indeed. 

A  few  insects  which  trouble  us  are  several  cater- 
pillars, such  as  Forest-tent  caterpillar,  caterpillar  of 
the  Tussock  moth,  cutworms  and  cankerworms. 
These  are  generally  fought  by  hand  picking,  poisoned 
baits,  destroying  the  egg  clusters  and  trapping.  The 
wire  mesh  trap  for  capturing  the  wingless  female  of 
the  cankcrworm  is  a  great  success.  This  trap  was 
invented  by  a  fruit  grower  in  this  valley  and  is  being 
used  quite  extensively  to-day. 

The  Phylloxera. — In  our  vineyards  we  have 
two  insects  which  cause  great  damage  and 
death  to  the  vines.  Our  vineyards  are  being  killed 
off  by  the  dreaded  phylloxera,  but,  fortunately, 
the  acreage  is  being  rapidly  replaced  by  new  vine- 
yards on  resistant  roots,  which  is  the  only  safe- 
guard against  this  vine  enemy.  It  is  a  s,trong  case 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

The  insect  is  a  native  of  our  country  and  we  find  it 
on  the  native  vines  everywhere ;  still,  the  wild  vine 
survives.  How  long  it  must  have  taken  these  vines 
to  attain  their  resistance  is  beyond  conception.  The 
other  insect  which  causes  damage  is  the  vinehopper. 
of  which  we  have  two  species  to  contend  with.  We 
have  as  yet  no  satisfactory  method  of  fighting  these 
insects,  and  the  methods  which  have  been  used  are 
too  laborious  and  expensive.  It  is  claimed  that  green 
alfalfa  placed  on  top  of  the  vines  in  a  Fresno  vine- 
yard kept  the  hoppers  in  check.  This  again  is  the 
invention  of  a  grower,  but  there  is  room  for  further 
investigation  and  experiment.  All  this  is  being  done 
to-day,  and  the  question  now  is  what  can  we  do  in  the 
future  ? 

Field  for  Investigation. — California,  with  its 
glorious  climate,  presents  a  great  field  for  in- 
vestigations. It  is  said  that  the  United  States 
have  done  more  in  economic  entomology  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  it  is  also 
said  that  California  has  done  more  in  practical  ento- 
mology than  an}'  State  in  the  Union.  Why  have  we 
accomplished  so  much  in  California  ?  Surely,  not  on 
account  of  systematic  procedure  or  scientific  investi- 
gations. We  admit  that  some  cases  had  scientific  in- 
vestigation, but  the  bulk  of  our  success  was  obtained 
in  a  haphazard  way,  and  all  we  may  say  is  that  the 
Lord  was  with  us.  There  are  numberless  questions 
confronting  us  to-day  and  the  following  may  interest 
most  of  us  : 

Why  does  carbon  bisulphide  injure  some  trees  and 
not  others  ? 

Why  is  almond  root  more  susceptible  to  injury  by 
this  liquid  than  other  roots  ? 

Why  does  some  of  the  liquid  kill  borers  while  some 
of  it  does  not  kill  them,  when  the  same  method  of  ap- 
plication is  used  ? 

What  causes  rootknot '! 

Why  does  the  San  Jose  scale  thrive  on  a  dusty  tree  ? 
Why  is  the  vinehopper  more  numerous  in  some  sea- 
sons than  in  others  ? 

Why  does  alfalfa  placed  on  top  of  grapevines  in 


Fresno  county  apparently  protect  these  vines  from 
the  attack  of  this  hopper  ? 

Why  do  fruit  trees  die  after  growing  four  or  even 
eight  years  in  places  where  black  oak  or  sycamore 
trees  have  been  taken  out  ? 

These  and  many  other  questions  are  puzzling  us  to- 
day. A  few  competent  investigators  in  the  field 
would  soon  determine  all  about  carbon  bisulphide  and 
the  peach  tree  borer,  rootknot.  the  vinehopper.  and, 
in  fact,  all  our  troubles  would  be  worked  up  system- 
atically. The  lift-  histories  of  all  our  pests  would  be 
cleared  up,  and  this  means  half  the  fighting.  A  few 
years  ago  we  noticed  that  the  peach  trees  which 
were  sprayed  with  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  wash 
were  not  troubled  with  the  peach  twig  borer  (Anar- 
sia  lineatella).  We  did  not  know  the  reason  for  this 
at  that  time,  but  we  do  know  the  reason  now.  The 
young  larvae  hibernate  in  the  bark  of  the  crotches  of 
the  trees,  and  we  can  reach  these  minute  larva'  with 
a  kerosene  emulsion  in  winter  time,  so  that  we  have 
this  pest,  at  least,  under  complete  control.  It  is  on 
these  lines  that  we  should  devote  more  time  and 
money.  Thousands  of  dollars  have  alread}'  been  spent 
in  a  useless  way,  trying  to  cope  with  these  pests  for 
years.  The  time  has  come  when  the  fruit  grower 
must  study  these  matters  more  carefully.  He  should 
endeavor  to  get  acquainted  with  all  the  pests  of  his 
industry.  If  he  finds  an  insect  destroying  his  trees 
or  crops,  he  should  send  a  few  specimens  to  some 
competent  person  for  determination,  who  will  also  be 
able  to  give  him  a  good  remedy  for  it.  If  he  finds 
insects  which  he  is  in  doubt  about  whether  they  are 
beneficial  or  injurious,  he  should  not  kill  them  until  he 
finds  out  all  about  them.  Many  instances  have  come 
to  my  knowledge  where  beneficial  insects  have  been 
slaughtered  for  years  by  individuals  who  did  not  know 
that  thejr  were  killing  their  best  friends. 

By  all  means  encourage  nature  study  in  the  public 
schools,  especially  in  the  rural  districts.  Objects  are 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  mind,  and  the  younger 
the  observer  the  more  lasting  the  impression.  Names 
and  descriptions  are  soon  forgotten,  but  the  color, 
form  and  structures  of  an  insect  are  rarely  forgotten. 
This,  then,  should  be  our  aim.  We  should  become 
choc !•  observers  to  enable  us  to  detect  all  things  ben- 
eficial or  injurious  to  our  industry,  and  place  these 
matters  in  the  hands  of  competent  investigators,  who 
in  a  short  time  will  be  able  to  place  reliable  results 
before  us,  which  will  assist  us  in  fighting  our  numer- 
ous pests. 

THE  VINEYARD. 

The  Almeria  Grape  in  California. 

F.  T.  Bioletti  of  the  University  Experiment  Sta- 
tion gives  the  Pacific  Bee  an  interesting  letter  on 
this  Spanish  grape  and  the  peculiar  trade  in  it, 
which  has  often  been  mentioned  in  our  columns. 

The  Trade. — The  south  of  Spain  has  long  had  a 
monopoly  in  providing  the  winter  markets  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Eastern  United  States  with  grapes.  In 
1895  from  the  ports  of  Almeria  and  Malaga  about 
TOO, 000  barrels  of  grapes  were  exported,  valued  at 
about  $3,000,000.  Considerably  more  than  half  of 
these  were  sent  to  New  York,  London  and  Liver- 
pool. The  reason  the  Spanish  have  been  able  to  re- 
tain this  monopoly  is  because  they  are  able  to  raise 
certain  varieties  of  grapes  which  have  peculiar  keep- 
ing qualities.  These  qualities  are  a  hard  pulp  which 
prevents  them  from  drying  up  and  a  very  strong 
attachment  of  the  stalklet  or  pedicel  to  the  grape. 
If  a  single  grape  is  pulled  off  the  bunch  it  generally 
breaks  the  attachment  of  the  pedicel  with  the  main* 
stalk,  the  pedicel  remaining  attached  to  the  grape 
by  means  of  the  strong  brush  of  fibers  which  extend 
from  the  outside  to  the  seeds. 

The  Grape. — The  best  of  these  varieties  in  keep- 
ing qualities,  and  the  one  which  is  shipped  in  the 
largest  quantities,  is  that  which  is  called  in  Califor- 
nia the  Grape  of  Almeria.  This  grape  was  intro- 
duced into  California  nearly  twenty  years  ago  and 
widely  distributed.  Little  was  heard  of  it  after  this, 
as  it  failed  to  bear  nearly  everywhere,  and  in  many 
places  what  little  it  bore  failed  to  ripen.  The  cause 
of  its  failure  to  ripen  was  that  it  was  planted  in  cool 
locations.  It  is  suited  only  to  hot  locations  similar  to 
its  native  home  in  Andalusia.  The  cause  of  its  failure 
to  bear  in  hotter  localities  is  illustrated  by  the  expe- 
rience of  a  vine  grower  in  the  great  central  valley. 
He  had  cultivated  several  rows  of  Almeria  vines  for 
many  years  without  obtaining  a  single  crop.  One 
year,  in  disgust,  he  ceased  to  prune  or  cultivate  the 
Almeria  vine  at  all.  The  next  year  the  vines  were 
loaded  with  grapes. 

Its  Culture. — The  Almeria  will  not  bear  with 
short  pruning  nor  regularly  with  ordinary  long  prun- 
ing. In  Almeria  it  is  grown  on  long  stakes  and  with 
long  canes.  The  best  method  in  California  appears 
to  be,  according  to  our  experiments  at  the  Tulare 
Station,  to  grow  them  on  horizontal  wires.  The 
trunk  or  body  of  the  vine  should  extend  along  the 
wire  the  whole  distance  between  the  vines  and  should 
be  given  a  generous  amount  of  bearing  canes.  With 
this  method  of  training  the  vine  bears  well  in  suitable 
localities  and  locations. 

Packing. — Whether  it  would  pay  to  grow  these 
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grapes  in  competition  with  Spain  is  at  present  doubt- 
ful. The  best  packing  material  for  keeping  and 
shipping  is  the  so-called  "cork  dust"  which  the 
Spanish  shippers  use.  This  consists  of  small  lumps 
or  chips  of  cork  averaging  about  4  inch  in  diameter, 
and  is  such  an  excellent  packing  material  because, 
while  preventing  too  rapid  evaporation  and  conse- 
quent drying  of  the  grapes,  it  does  not,  owing  to  its 
coarseness,  allow  the  accumulation  of  moisture  on 
the  surface  of  the  grapes,  which  would  cause  them  to 
become  moldy.  This  material  is  too  expensive  in 
California  to  be  used  practically.  Experiments  have 
been  made  with  various  materials  to  find  a  substitute 
for  cork  dust.  The  most  successful  so  far  has  been 
sawdust.  Most  sawdust,  however,  is  too  fine  and 
keeps  the  grapes  so  moist  that  they  soon  decay.  It 
is,  besides,  difficult  to  remove  from  the  grapes,  and 
so  decreases  their  value.  Most  kinds  of  sawdust 
have  a  distinct  and  disagreeable  flavor  which  is  taken 
up  by  the  grapes.  The  coarse  redwood  sawdust  from 
the  sawmills  where  they  cut  up  the  redwood  logs  is 
the  best,  but  even  this  contains  small  particles  which 
adhere  to  the  grapes  and  a  flavor  which  the  grapes 
take  up.  A  process  has  been  invented  and  patented 
for  screening  out  the  small  particles  and  removing 
all  taste  from  this  sawdust  which  promises  to  pro- 
duce a  packing  material  equal  if  not  superior  to  cork 
dust. 

Even  if  the  difficulty  of  packing  should  be  thus 
overcome,  it  still  remains  somewhat  doubtful  if  the 
growing  of  the  Almeria  grapes  would  be  profitable 
here,  on  account  of  the  long  railroad  haul  from  here 
to  New  York,  as  the  local  market  for  grapes  in  win- 
ter and  spring  is  extremely  limited. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Care  and  Management  of  Swine. 

NUMI3KK  II.— CONCLUDED. 

By  ELIAS  Gali.dp  of  Hanford  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute 
at  Alta. 

Selection  ok  the  Sow. — Though  a  sow  be  as  hand- 
some as  a  picture  and  charms  the  vision  of  all  who 
look  at  her,  she  is  nevertheless  not  a  good  brood  sow 
unless  she  is  a  good  milker.  Farmers  are  inclined  to 
select  gilts  as  breeders  by  the  eye — pretty,  young, 
fat  things  whose  lines  were  all  lines  of  beauty.  It  is, 
perhaps,  a  misfortune  that  our  present  ideals  as  to 
what  constitutes  beauty  in  live  stock  are  not  very 
consistent  with  good  milking  qualities.  The  very 
short,  chunky  sow  is  rarely  ever  a  good  brood  sow. 
Her  litters  are  small  and  generally  insufficiently 
nourished.  When  the  weekly  gains  that  a  large  lit- 
ter of  pigs  ought  to  make  is  considered,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  demands  which  the 
production  of  such  gains  make  upon  the  dam,  and  of 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  essential  that  she  should  be 
a  good  milker.  To  secure  sows  of  this  kind  the  same 
methods  are  requisite  as  those  employed  to  secure 
good  milch  cows.  The  essence  of  the  method  is 
selection.  The  gilts  should  be  chosen  from  litters 
whose  dams  themselves  have  been  good  milkers. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  objection  to  good  form  in 
and  of  itself.  Indeed,  other  things  being  equal,  good 
form  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  brood  sow  is  chosen  for  a  purpose,  that  pur- 
pose being  the  fulfillment  of  the  maternal  office,  and  to 
this  end  that  she  should  be  a  good  milker  is  essential. 
It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  select  well.  Feeding  is 
as  important  as  selection.  The  proper  frame,  bone 
and  form  can  be  developed  on  green  pasture,  on  foods 
in  which  barley,  bran  and  shorts  arc  predominant, 
with  plenty  of  exercise  for  muscular  development, 
and  they  can  be  attained  in  their  highest  form  in  no 
other  way.  Nature  is  wise  enough  not  to  spend  time 
in  developing  milking  capacity  beyond  the  wants  of 
the  litter.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  the  sow  that  is 
a  good  milker  must  be  built  up  from  the  foundation. 
Select,  first,  an  inheritance  in  that  direction,  with 
vigorous  and  abounding  health,  and  then  feed  along 
the  line  of  nature  as  indicated. 

Many  dairy  cows  of  strong  milking  inheritance, 
and  that  have  been  properly  fed  up  to  the  milking 
period,  are  spoiled  by  bungling  milkers.  There  is  no 
danger  of  spoiling  a  brood  sow.  The  pig  before  he  is 
an  hour  old  has  mastered  the  science  of  milking,  and- 
has  acquired  greater  proficiency  than  the  most  skill- 
ful dairyman  in  the  counti-y.  That  organized  appe- 
tite which  we  call  the  young  pig  is  thorough  master 
of  all  the  instructions  ever  given  on  the  subject  of 
milking.  He  milks  quickly,  thoroughly  and  gently, 
except  when  his  rights  are  disputed.  I  will  say  that 
where  il  is  convenient  it  is  better  to  keep  each  sow 
and  litter  by  themselves,  as  larger  pigs  steal  from 
the  smaller  ones,  and  that  makes  a  disturbance  which 
the  old  sow  tries  to  quiet,  consequently  the  little  fel- 
lows go  for  that  time  without  their  meal.  A  con- 
tinued repetition  of  the  above  will  soon  dry  the  milk 
and  your  cake  is  dough  with  that  litter.  We  all 
know  that  it  is  the  sow's  milk  that  makes  the  pigs 
fat,  and  the  fat  is  fed  onto  the  pigs  through  the  sow. 

What  Breed  to  Raise.— I  have  been  breeding 
Poland-Chinas  for  over  twenty  years  and  am  still  in 
the  business,  and  if  I  should  recommend  that  breed 
some  one  might  say  that  I  was  blowing  my  own  horn. 
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I  will  say  that  the  Berkshire  and  Poland -China  are 
the  two  breeds  preferred  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
farmers  of  this  locality.  The  Chester  Whites,  Vic- 
torias and  small  Yorkshires  would  do  well  in  this 
valley,  but  the  farmers  do  not  take  kindly  to  the 
white  breeds.  The  white  hogs  do  not  cross  well  with 
the  common  hog  of  the  country,  consequently  the 
farmers  ignore  them.  I  would  advise  the  breeders  of 
swine  to  choose  one  breed  and  not  be  crossing  from 
one  breed  to  another.  It  is  the  custom  of  some  to 
use  Poland-Chinas  one  year,  the  next  year  use  a 
Berkshire,  afterwards  use  a  Duroc  Jersey.  If  you 
do  that  you  will  have  a  lot  of  hogs  of  as  many  colors 
as  Joseph's  coat.  Uniformity  of  color  as  well  as  type 
makes  better  looking  animals,  consequently  brings 
more  money.  We  are  not  raising  hogs  for  fun,  but 
are  raising  them  for  money. 

Filth. — It  seems  strange  that  many  will  be  so  per- 
verse as  to  argue  that  filth  is  not  injurious  to  the 
hog  ;  that  it  is  his  natural  element  and  is  more  con- 
ducive to  health  than  otherwise.  Nevertheless  nearly 
every  neighborhood  has  some  cranky  member  who 
maintains  such  a  theory,  and  who  practises  it  to  the 
imminent  danger  of  every  herd  in  the  radius  of  miles. 
It  is  needless  to  claim  among  men  of  intelligence  that 
the  hog  is  cleanly  enough  in  his  instincts,  if  given 
half  a  chance  to  exercise  them,  but,  being  forced  to 
slothfulness  by  conditions  at  present  surrounding 
him,  it  is  not  strange  if  he  acquires  filthy  habits 
when  encouraged  in  so  doing.  It  tries  one's  patience 
to  be  compelled  to  argue  in  favor  of  cleanliness  in 
this  enlightened  age  when  it  is  an  open  secret  that 
filth  is  the  maggot  of  disease  ;  the  infinitesimal  life 
that  preys  upon  its  own  foulness  ;  that  breeds  with- 
out growth  ;  that  spreads  like  fermentation  until  it  is 
a  part  of  the  very  air  and  all  that  one  eats  and 
drinks.  All  this  is  known,  and  yet  there  are  filth 
breeders  who  justify  their  calling.  It  is  certainly  no 
wonder  that  many  people  object  to  eating  pork  in 
any  shape  when  we  see  the  manner  in  which  many 
farmers  feed  and  care  for  their  hogs  from  the  time 
they  arc  pigs  until  they  are  butchered  or  sent  to 
market.  The  sight  of  many  pig  pens  is  enough  to 
prevent  any  one  from  having  a  desire  to  eat  pork, 
let  it  be  in  any  shape  you  may  prepare  it.  You 
should  remember  that  what  you  are  raising  and  put- 
ting on  the  market  some  one  has  to  eat.  It  costs  no 
more  to  raise  pork-  in  a  cleanly  way  and  put  it  on  the 
market,  and  it  will  surely  bring  more  money. 

The  Amkiucan  Hog. — It  would  be  no  new  thing  if 
I  should  tell  you  that  I  still  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can hog  remains  the  champion  debt  payer  and  mort- 
gage lifter  of  all  live  stock  industries,  and  he  pays 
well  for  handling,  provided  it  is  done  intelligently  and 
in  a  business-like  manner.  But  lest  I  weary  you  I 
will  close  by  saying  thai  we  should  take  courage  and 
study  the  wants  of  the  hog  and  persevere  in  well- 
doing, and  by  breeding  better  animals  and  by  honor- 
able and  fair  dealings  victory  will  perch  upon  our 
banner,  and  we  will  still  be  able  to  ascend  higher 
and  higher  until  we  shall  reach  the  summit  of  excel- 
lence which  may  be  found  in  the  great  American  hog. 
I  ask  you  to  take  better  care  of  the  hog,  for  he  is 
the  great  commercial  animal  of  the  world. 


FORESTRY. 


Work  of  the  Division  of  Forestry  in  Southern  California. 

The  Division  of  Forestry  has  selected  southern  Cali- 
fornia as  the  field  for  an  exhaustive  series  of  meas- 
urements and  investigations  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing accurate  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  forest 
to  the  run-off  of  streams.  The  question  has  become 
an  exceedingly  important  one  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  where  lumbering  is  extensive,  and  has 
caused  much  diversity  of  opinion  among  scientific 
men.  After  examining  many  watersheds  and  secur- 
ing the  advice  of  a  number  of  hydraulic  engineers, 
the  Division  of  Forestry  has  chosen  the  watershed 
which  embraces  the  sources  of  the  Mohave  river,  in 
the  San  Bernardino  mountains,  as  the  best  center  for 
experiments. 

The  work  will  commence  soon  and  will  embrace  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  present  forest  cover, 
considered  in  relation  to  the  rainfall  and  the  flood  ca- 
pacity of  streams.  The  area  selected  contains  three 
distinct  types — the  Holcomb  shed,  a  brush-covered 
district;  the  Little  Bear  shed,  which  has  been  de- 
nuded by  lumbering;  and  the  Deep  Creek  shed,  still 
covered  with  heavy  virgin  forest.  These  areas  arc 
under  the  control  of  the  Arrowhead  Irrigation  Co., 
which  has  kept  twenty-eight  rain-gauge  stations  in 
operation  for  seven  years,  and  has  also  measured  the 
flow  of  the  streams  during  that  time,  so  that  the 
government  experts  will  have  much  data  already  on 
hand.  The  soil  is  similar  on  all  portions  and  the 
geological  formation  uniformly  granitic.  The  rain- 
fall on  the  forested  and  logged  -off  tracts  is  practically 
the  same,  but  is  slightly  less  on  the  Holcomb  shed, 
which  approaches  desert,  conditions.  It  is  believed 
that  conditions  are  so  nearly  similar  throughout  the 
region  that  the  observations  will  be  as  instructive  as 
if  made  on  the  same  tract  before  and  after  lumber- 
ing. The  effects  of  grazing  and  fires  will  also  be 
noted. 

The  flood  capacity  of  the  streams  will  be  made  the 
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basis  of  investigation.  It  is  well  known  that,  al- 
though the  rainfall  may  be  less,  a  barren  area  will 
often  produce  greater  floods  than  a  wooded  area. 
This  is  because  the  water,  unobstructed  by  vegetable 
cover,  runs  off  the  surface  rapidly  and  is  practically 
wasted.  A  lesser  total  rainfall,  if  conserved  by  the 
forest,  will  soak  into  the  ground  and  flow  steadily 
throughout  the  year.  The  investigations  projected 
will  be  the  first,  however,  in  this  country  to  attempt 
to  prove  by  figures  that  the  flood  extreme  of  streams 
is  in  proportion  to  the  lack  of  forest  covering.  The 
results  will  be  applicable  in  a  general  way  to  any 
portion  of  the  country,  and  will  be  of  special  value  to 
all  regions  where  irrigation  is  practised. 


THE  FIELD. 


Unnecessary  Steps  on  a  Farm. 

To  the  Editor: — In  an  article  I  wrote  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  in  November,  1894,  under  the 
above  heading,  I  stated  that  in  ten  years  I  actually 
traveled  about  1500  miles,  which  occupied  a  lit  fie 
over  182  days  of  my  time  (counting  ten  hours  a  day), 
in  order  to  water  my  horse  and  cow  three  times  a 
day,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  my  watering 
trough  was  only  180  feet  from  my  barn.  I  further 
stated  that  I  bought  some  inch  pipe,  costing  only 
$7.50,  which  connected  my  trough  at  the  pump  to 
another  one  in  my  cow  yard,  and  thereby  saved  not 
only  this  unnecessary  traveling  and  valuable  time, 
but  that  I  soon  found  that  my  cow  gave  more  milk  by 
having  free  access  to  pure,  fresh  water,  which  in  the 
summer  months  was  many  times  a  day. 

Unnecessary  Shoe  Leather  on  a  Farm.— I  have 
been  thoroughly  convinced  by  close  observation  for 
some  years  past  that  the  great  majority  of  farmers 
wear  too  heavy  shoes  or  boots  (as  the  case  may  be) 
in  their  general  work  on  the  farm,  but  more  espe- 
cially while  plowing,  harrowing  and  cultivating, 
where  so  much  traveling  is  required.  I  know  by 
past  experience  it  has  been  so  in  my  own  case,  and 
now,  in  my  sixty-seventh  year,  I  find  it  becomes  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  me  to  dispense  with  as  much  sur- 
plus shoe  leather  as  possible,  in  order  to  travel  the 
distance  required  (over  eight  and  one-fourth  mile's)  in 
plowing  even  an  acre  of  land  in  one  day.  Last  spring 
I  concluded  to  investigate  this  matter  pretty  thor- 
oughly and  will  now  give  the  result  for  the  benefit  of 
Pacific  Rural  Press  readers,  trusting  that  my 
deductions  will  prove  to  be  as  interesting  to  them  as 
they  were  to  me.  Las1  April  I  hired  a  man  to  plow 
a  piece  of  land  for  me  containing  two  and  one-quarter 
acres.  He  was  exactly  ten  hours  in  completing  the 
work.  After  the  work  was  finished,  by  very  care- 
fully counting  the  number  of  furrows,  and  then  tak- 
ing the  average  number  of  steps  he  took  in  turning 
one  furrow  the  length  of  the  field  (566  feet),  as  well 
as  the  average  length  of  each  step,  I  ascertained 
almost  exactly  how  many  miles  he  had  traveled  in 
plowing  the  field,  not  including  the  distance  traveled 
in  turning  at  the  ends,  which  was  no  small  item  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  He  wore  ordinary  work  shoes 
weighing  three  and  one-half  pounds.  Many  men  I 
know  wear  much  heavier  ones,  or  boots,  as  the  case 
may  be,  while  some  wear  lighter  ones.  By  multiply- 
ing the  number  of  steps  he  took  during  the  day  by 
the  weight  of  one  shoe,  I  found  that  he  had  actually 
lifted  over  thirty-two  tons  of  shoe  leather,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  extra  amount  of  dirt  which  always  ad- 
heres more  or  less  to  one's  shoes  while  plowiug,  espe- 
cially on  adobe  land,  and  that  he  traveled  at  least 
eighteen  and  one-half  miles.  This  young  man  was  a 
great  worker,  and  with  his  12-inch  plow  and  two 
strong,  young  horses  plowed  much  more  than  a  great 
majority  of  men  would  have  done.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  then,  that  old  men  like  myself  get  so 
completely  tired  out  in  even  plowing  one-half  the 
amount  that  this  young  man  did,  as  they  would  have 
to  travel  nine  and  one-quarter  miles  and  lift  over  six 
teen  tons  of  shoe  leather,  providing  their  shoes  were 
as  heavy  as  his  were. 

The  Remedy. — Avoid  wearing  heavy  "stoga" 
shoes  and  boots  as  much  as  possible  in  general  farm 
work,  especially  those  with  the  soles  full  of  large, 
round-headed  nails.  Let  the  Chinamen  wear  them  if 
they  wish  to,  as  they  always  want  to  get  as  much  as 
they  can  for  their  money.  Ira  W.  Adams. 

Calistoga.    _ 


Report  on  the  Agricultural  Capabilities  of  Alaska. 

One  of  the  important  reports  which  has  just  been 
submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  ordered  to  be  printed  deals  with  the  agri- 
cultural investigations  in  Alaska.  These  investiga- 
tions, as  far  as  they  have  gone,  indicate  that  it  has 
latent  capabilities  which,  when  developed,  may  sus- 
tain a  large  population  and  make  it  a  prosperous 
State.  And  why  not  ?  The  little  country  of  Finland, 
which  lies  between  Sweden  and  Russia  in  the  same 
latitude  and  is  less  than  one-fourth  the  size  of 
Alaska,  has  a  population  of  two  and  one-half  millions 
and  exports  both  grain  and  live  stock,  as  well  as  vasl 
quantities  of  dairy  products.  The  author  of  the  re- 
port, Prof.  C.  C.  Georgeson,  who  has  charge  of  the 
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investigations,  brought  to  Washington 
eleven  varieties  of  spring  wheat,  a 
dozen  varieties  each  of  barley  and  oats, 
and  also  rye,  buckwheat  and  flax,  all  of 
which  had  matured  at  the  experiment 
stations  at  Sitka  and  Kenai  in  the 
Kenai  Peninsula.  The  report  states 
that  red  clover  lived  through  the 
winter  at  Sitka,  made  a  luxurious 
growth  and  matured  seed,  and  that 
vetches  and  other  forage  plants  did 
equally  well.  All  the  common  hardy 
vegetables  were  grown  to  perfection, 
some  cauliflower  at  Kenai  measuring 
14  inches  across  the  head. 

A  statement  by  the  superintendent 
of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  in 
regard  to  his  company's  experience 
with  live  stock  at  Kadiak  is  of  more 
than  passing  interest,  because  it  reveals 
possibilities  in  the  stock  industry  which 
are  bound  to  be  of  much  importance 
in  the  future  development  of  the  Terri- 
tory. The  company  has  for  many  years 
kept  cattle,  sheep,  and  Angora  goats 
on  some  of  the  small  islands  near  the 
town  of  Kadiak.  On  one  of  these 
islands  it  was  not  found  necessary  to 
feed  or  shelter  the  cattle  at  all,  winter 
or  summer.  Year  in  and  year  out 
they  lived  in  the  open  and  were  main- 
tained by  the  native  grasses  which  are 
abundant  in  all  of  southwestern  Alaska. 
The  herd  increased  yearly  about  75% 
of  the  breeding  cows.  A  flock  of  An- 
gora goats  increased  (10%  annually  and 
gave  very  good  results  in  mohair.  A 
flock  of  sheep  has  been  kept  for  the 
last  sixteen  years  on  pasture  the  year 
round.  The  increase  was  something 
over  60%  and  the  clip  averaged  about 
five  pounds  of  wool  per  head  yearly. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  animal 
industry  can  be  successfully  prosecuted 
in  different  parts  of  Alaska. 

For  want  of  sufficient  funds  nothing 
has  as  yet  been  undertaken  in  the  in- 
terior, but  it  is  planned  to  establish  at 
least  one  experiment  station  some- 
where on  the  Yukon  river  the  coming 
season,  if  a  sufficient  appropriation  is 
made.  Reports  received  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  from  pros- 
pectors and  others  in  the  interior  in- 
dicate that  small  grains  and  vegetables 
can  be  grown  there,  and  it  would  seem 
to  be  sound  economy  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  aid  in  the  development 
of  whatever  capabilities  that  vast  re- 
gion may  possess. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Grass  Trials  in  the  Humboldt  County. 

To  the  Editor: — As  I  see  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  many 
inquiries  in  regard  to  forage  grasses  for 
wet  and  dry  soils,  and  as  I  have  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  experimenting  on 
many  such  plants,  I  will  relate  my  ex- 
perience. 

Australian  rye  grass  is  excellent  on 
wet  or  moist  soils.  I  have  one  pasture 
that  has  been  seeded  for  over  twenty 
years  and  is  good  at  present. 

Italian  rye  grass  is  a  prolific  grower 
on  moist  soils,  but  not  well  adapted  to 
dry  soils,  as  it  has  a  very  short  and  ten- 
der root.  It  is  good  for  hay  and  will 
produce  large  crops,  but  will  not  stand 
pasturing,  as  the  roots  are  tender  and 
small  and  stock  will  pull  it  up.  There 
are  many  of  our  Humboldt  dairymen 
who  will  not  sow  it,  as  they  say  it  dies 
out,  while  the  truth  is — by  careful  ob- 
servation— that  the  stock  pull  it  up. 

Orchard  grass  does  better  on  dry 
soils  and  stands  pasturing  better  on  hiil 
land  in  Humboldt  than  either  of  the  rye 
grasses. 

We  have  a  plant  or  grass  called  Eng- 
lish rib  grass  that  will  catch  and  grow 
on  all  kinds  of  soils  on  rocky  points. 
Stock  eat  it  well.  It  keeps  green  the 
year  round  and  will  grow  on  the  dryest 
soils  we  have  in  the  vicinity  of  Blocks- 
burg.  [This  is  sometimes  called  "plan- 
tain." It  is  counted  a  weed  in  humid 
climates. — Ed.] 

Timothy  does  well  on  rolling  or  hill 
land,  will  produce  large  crops  of  hay 
and  will  last  much  better  here  in  the  in- 
terior than  on  the  Eel  and  Mad  river 
bottoms.  I  know  fields  around  Yauger- 
ville  and  Kneeland  prairie  that  have 


beed  seeded  for  fifteen  years  and  pro- 
duce large  crops  yet. 

Mesquite  grass  makes  a  good  forage 
grass  for  hill  land,  but  will  not  last  as 
long  as  Orchard  grass.  [This  is  the 
Holcus  lanatus. — Ed.] 

I  have  been  experimenting  with  all 
these  grasses  the  last  thirty-five  years, 
both  on  the  coast  and  here  on  Larabee. 
I  ran  a  dairy  ranch  near  Eureka  on  the 
Elk  river  bottom,  part  of  it  on  hill  land 
on  old  lumbering  works,  where  the  soil 
was  dry.  I  have  also  cleared  brush 
land  here  and  sowed  all  the  above 
grasses  ;  I  have  also  broken  prairie  and 
sowed  them.  Grass  seed  will  catch  and 
grow  on  burned  or  cultivated  soils,  but 
I  never  got  a  good  stand  when  sown  on 
uncultivated  land. 

Alexander  Forbes. 

Ifiocksburg,  Humboldt  county. 

Outlook  of  Dairying  in  Oregon. 

By  Hon.  Thos  Paulsen  at  the  Farmers'  Con- 
gress, Salem. 

The  future  outlook  of  dairying  in  Ore- 
gon depends  on  several  contingencies. 
First  of  all,  on  the  dairymen  of  Oregon, 
because  of  late  our  State  has  ceased  to 
be,  by  increased  and  improved  facilities 
of  transportation,  reserved  to  the  home 
product.  The  dairymen  of  Oregon  have 
to  meet  not  only  the  competition  of 
neighboring  States,  but  the  dairy  prod- 
ucts of  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  other  lead- 
ing dairy  centers  are  easily  and  cheaply 
brought  here.  It  becomes  necessary 
therefore  to  ascertain  how  we  can  best 
reduce  the  cost  of  our  dairy  products  to 
meet  this  increased  competition.  This 
can  be,  and  has  already,  in  a  measure, 
been  accomplished  by  improved  meth- 
ods in  the  manufacture  of  our  dairy 
products,  but  the  fact  remains  that  as 
yet  a  great  portion  of  these  products 
are  produced  at  a  positive  loss.  It  is 
not  what  has  been  done  by  the  pro- 
gressive, up-to-date  dairymen  of  our 
State,  but  in  considering  the  future  of 
dairying  in  Oregon  the  average  result 
for  the  whole  State  counts.  There  is  no 
question  that  this  average,  both  as  re- 
gards quality  and  quantity,  although 
vastly  improved  in  the  last  few  years, 
is  still  far  below  what  it  should  be  if  we 
consider  the  advantages  which  our 
State  possesses,  and  especially  the  Wil- 
lamette valley  and  our  coast  counties, 
as  a  dairy  country. 

Up-to-Date  Machinery. — The  first 
step  in  cheapening  a  product  of  any 
kind  is  to  provide  proper  machinery  ; 
the  next,  to  run  this  machinery  with 
the  least  expense.  As  far  as  cows  are 
concerned,  Oregon  has  a  good  start, 
but  only  a  start,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  present  high  price  of 
beef  has  the  tendency  to  cause  some  of 
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1  Sire  Speedy  and  Positive  Curt 
The  Sareat,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
in©  place  of  all  liniments  fur  mild  or  severe  action. 
Ilemoves  Bunches  or  Blemishes  Irom  Horse* 
i?&  SfJIIfA  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC-   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  01 
sent  by  express,  charge*  pnl<l,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  Q. 


our  dairymen  to  run  a  combined  ma- 
chine— in  other  words,  a  general  pur- 
pose cow.  A  combined  machine,  while 
it  may  be  profitable  and  even  necessary 
under  certain  conditions,  seldom  an- 
swers the  purpose  as  well,  nor  is  it  as 
profitable,  as  a  machine  especially 
adapted  to  the  work  which  it  is  desired 
to  accomplish.  I  have  a  combined 
mower  and  reaper,  and  while  it  is  fairly 
good  it  is  first-class  neither  as  a  mower 
nor  a  reaper. 

Good  Feed  for  Good  Cows. — The 
next  step  after  acquiring  good  machin- 
ery— a  good  cow  is  simply  a  first-class 
machine  to  produce  plenty  of  good  milk 
— is  to  run  this  machinery  with  the 
least  cost.  The  answer  to  this  question 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  silo  and  corn — 
plenty  of  it.  I  believe  that  the  two, 
corn  and  silo,  reduce  the  expense  of 
feeding  at  least  25%  i  and  the  time  will 
come  when  we  will  feed  our  cows  on  en- 
silage the  year  round,  as,  with  the  few 
exceptions  of  large  farms  and  rich  bot- 
tom lands,  this  will  be  the  cheapest 
way,  far  cheaper  than  to  use  green 
crops  through  the  summer  for  soiling 
or  depending  on  outside  pasture. 

Protection  from  Frauds.  —  But, 
even  granting  that  we  possess  these  I 
two  essentials — good  machinery  and  an 
economical  way  of  running  it — there  is 
another  condition  that  confronts  us,  and 
that  is  fraudulent  competition.  The  im- 
pression seems  to  prevail  that  our  dairy 
and  food  law  was  passed  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  the  dairymen.  This  is  not  a 
fact,  for  while  it  is  no  doubt  of  great 
value  to  the  dairymen  of  our  State  in 
protecting  them,  when  properly  en- 
forced, against  unjust  and  fraudulent 
competition,  the  consumer  is  even  more 
vitally  interested  in  this  law  and  its 
proper  enforcement,  not  only  so  far  as 
it  concerns  dairy  products,  but  also  all 
other  adulterated  food  products. 

There  have  been  many  attempts, 
more  or  less  successful,  to  protect  the 
producer  and  manufacturer  of  honest 
goods,  but  complete  or  even  a  notable 
success  has  not  been  attained.  Why 
not  ?  Mostly  because  the  consumers, 
not  realizing  the  demoralizing  and  inju- 
rious effects  of  these,  adulterations,  nor 
their  extent,  have  not  asserted  them- 
selves. 

Our  Boards  of  Trade,  Chambers  of  \ 
Commerce,  the  Grange  and  other  simi- 
lar  institutions  and  associations,  as  well  | 
as  every  newspaper,  should  take  up 
this  matter.     The  enemy  is  strong  and 
well  intrenched,  both  with  money  and 
legal  talent  secured  by  money,  and  un- 
less the  masses  of  the  people  take  up 
this  fight,  this  fraud  devil  will  never  be  ; 
killed  ;  and  unless  it  is  killed  or  at  least 
badly  hurt,  the  result  can  easily  be 
foretold. 

The  outlook  for  dairying  in  Oregon 
is  good,  provided  the  dairymen  of  Ore- 
gon do  their  duty  to  themselves  and  the 
public,  and  last  but  not  least  the  public 
insists  on  such  laws  and  their  enforce- 
ment that  will  make  it  practically  im- 
possible to  sell  adulterated  food  prod- 
ucts in  Oregon. 

The  products  of  California's  dairies 
last  year  reached  a  total  value  of  $12,- 
830,786.  This  fact  was  made  clear  by 
the  annual  report  of  William  Vander- 
bilt,  agent  of  the  State  Dairy  Bureau, 
which  was  completed  recently.  Some 
of  the  items  of  leading  values  were  as 
follows:  Creamery  butter,  $2,916,748; 
dairy  butter,  $2,453,690;  milk  and 
cream  produced  for  consumption.  $r>,- 
047,353;  cheese,  $598,982;  calves,  $934,- 
159.  There  are  249.786  dairy  cows  in 
California. 
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OTASH  gives  color, 
flavor  and  firmness  to 
all  fruits.  No  good  fruit 
can  be  raised  without 
Potash. 

Fertilizers  containing  at  least 
S  to  io%  of  Potash  will  give 
best  results  on  all  fruits.  Write 
for  our  pamphlets,  which  ought 
to  be  in  every  farmer's  library. 
They  are  sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

METER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Pacific  Steel 
Handy  Wagon. 

WHEELS  88  and  31  Inches  hlgb. 

TIKES  4  and  5  in.  wide,  %  in.  thick. 

AXLES  m  inch,  solid  steel. 

BOLSTERS  AND  AXLE  STOCKS  ..  White  oak. 
CAPACITY  Guaranteed  6000  lbs 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16-19  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Made  by  The  Shunk  Plow  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 


DON'T  STAMMER! 


TESTIMONIAL. 

Santa  Clara.  Cal..  Feb.  8.  1900. 
On  March  31. 189«>, 1  sent  my  son.  w  ho  was  then 
a  very  bad  stammerer,  to  Prof.  J.  Whltehorn  for  in- 
struction. The  professor  was  most  successful  In 
correcting  his  speech,  and  to-day  he  speaks  and 
reads  naturally  and  fluently  and  without  any  stam- 
mering whatever.  The  professor's  name  will  never 
he  forgotten.  Oeobge  Roth. 

PROF.  J.  WHITEH0RN,  A.  M.,  Ph.D. 

CAN  BE  FOUND  IN  PERSON  OR  BY 
LETTER  AT 

1315  Linden  St.,  near  16th  St  , 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Monarch  Grnbber  and  Stump  Puller. 
HOOKER    dfc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  Street  San  Francisco. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAH  DEE  HAILLEH,  Pret't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  (25;  Bullion  and  Chlotinatton 
Assay,  (25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  (10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  (50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


Strongest,  Best  and  Neatest 

HANDY  WAGON 


MADE. 

All  Steel  Except  Tongue  and 
Coupling  Pole. 


TRUCK. 


WW  Couple  Out  to  Any 
Length. 

Front  Axle  u-ith  Hounds. 

Any  Size  Wheels,  Any 
Wi,llh. 

Sizes,  Regular  2H  and  34- 
Inch,  t-Inch  Tin. 


w.  J.  ANDREWS,  Room  37,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Gen'l  Agt.  for  Coast  States 

ManXTd.  HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Havana,  111. 
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ALAMEDA. 

County  Road  Lighted.  —  Oakland 
Enquirer:  The  county  road  between  Oak- 
land and  Haywards  is  now  lighted  by 
electricity.  The  lights  are  each  of  2000 
candle  power  and  are  1000  feet  apart. 
There  are  forty-eight  in  the  nine  miles  of 
road.  The  cost  of  the  lights,  which  will 
be  run  on  the  "moonlight  schedule,"  will 
be  $230.40  a  month,  or  $2764.80  a  year. 
The  current  is  secured  from  the  power 
house  of  the  Oakland,  San  Leandro  & 
Haywards  electric  road. 

Shipments  of  Nursery  Stock.— 
Niles  Herald,  Feb.  23:  The  movement  of 
nursery  stock  from  Niles  began  Nov.  24. 
Up  to  Jan.  1  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Wm.  Barry  issued  93  certificates  of  in- 
spection, and  since  then  to  Feb.  22,  411 — 
a  total  of  504.  The  total  amount  of  fruit 
and  ornamental  nursery  stock  received 
and  shipped  from  Niles  since  Nov.  24  is 
389,257  as  per  his  record,  to  which  may  be 
added  150,000  of  which  no  record  has  been 
kept. 

Crop  Prospects  Bright. — The  out- 
look for  the  season  in  this  valley  is  bright, 
and  farmers  and  orchardists  are  making 
preparations  to  harvest  record-breaking 
crops.  The  rains  during  the  past  few  days 
moistened  the  crust  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  formed  during  the  preceding 
weeks  of  dry  weather,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  of  a  prosperous  year.  Most  of 
the  plowing  is  woll  advanced  and  seeding 
is  practically  completed.  New  potatoes 
are  about  ready  for  market  and  peas  will 
soon  be  shipped.  Several  hundred  sacks 
new  volunteer  potatoes  have  already  been 
forwarded  to  market.  The  orange  yield 
will  be  above  the  average.  Although  some 
shipments  have  been  made,  most  of  the 
crop  has  been  used  in  this  county. 

BUTTE. 

Poultry  Industry. — Oroville  Regis- 
ter, Feb.  22:  In  the  vicinity  of  Wyan- 
dotte a  number  of  people  are  going  into 
poultry  raising  on  an  extensive  scale. 
Among  those  who  are  making  a  special 
feature  of  this  are  J.  M.  Grubbs  and  G. 
W.  Miller.  The  latter  during  the  past 
season  kept  200  hens,  mostly  White  Leg- 
horn, and  found  the  business  very  profit- 
able. He  obtained  the  best  stock  he  could 
got  and  says  it  pays.  He  intends  to  in- 
crease the  number  this  year  to  500  hens. 

FRESNO. 

Vineyard  Work.  —  Sanger  Herald, 
Feb.  24:  Nearly  all  the  vineyards  have 
been  pruned  and  plowed.  A  great  deal  of 
care  is  being  takon  of  the  vines  this  year. 

Black  Turnips. — Sanger  Herald,  Feb. 
17:  Some  of  the  nicest  turnips  we  have 
ever  tasted  were  of  the  large,  black 
variety,  grown  by  M.  Rogallo  in  the 
Kings  river  bottom.  The  outer  skin  is 
black,  while  the  meat  of  the  turnip  is 
white  and  highly  nutritious.  The  seed 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Rogallo  from  Spain. 

Directors  Elected. — Fresno  Repub- 
lican, Feb.  22:  At  a  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  tho  South  Branch  Ditch  Co., 
the  following  wei'e  elected  directors  for 
the  ensuing  year:  J.  B.  Harrison,  presi- 
dent; H.  Burness,  N.  G.  Kittle,  E.  L. 
Luxon  and  J.  H.  Sayre.  Prid  S.  Turn- 
bull  was  re-elected  secretary. 

Irrigation  Suit  Decision. — Sanger 
Herald,  Feb.  24:  The  civil  suit  of  the 
Fresno  Canal  &  Irrigation  Co.  vs.  the 
Alta  Irrigation  District  and  the  76  Land 
&  Water  Co.  has  been  decided  in  favor 
of  the  plaintiffs.  Judge  Shaw  has  awai'ded 
them  1000  feet  of  water  a  second  and  en- 
joined the  directors  of  Alta  district  from 
constructing  any  dams  in  Kings  river  that 
will  obstruct  the  natural  flow  of  water 
into  the  canals  of  the  old  Church  system 
for  irrigation. 

Apiarists  Will  Organize. — Fresno 
Republican,  Feb.  22:  The  bee  keepers  of 
this  county  have  decided  to  organize  on 
lines  similar  to  the  Raisin  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation. Secretary  Gilstrap  estimated  that 
4500  hives  were  represented  at  the  meet- 
ing. The  value  of  the  honey  output  last 
year  was  $100,000. 

LAKE. 

Crops  Are  Planted.  —  Lakeport 
Press,  Feb.  22:  Farmers  have  nearly 
completed  planting  their  crops  and  an- 
other week  will  enable  them  to  finish  the 
work  in  good  shape,  except  in  a  few 
places.  The  acreage  sown  this  year  is 
greater  than  usual  owing  to  the  unusually 
favorable  weather  conditions. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Big  Artesian  Flow. — Dispatch  from 
Long  Beach,  Feb.  20:  An  artesian  flow, 
which  is  probably  the  largest  of  the  wells 
of  southern  California,  has  been  tapped  by 
General  E.  Bouton.  The  boring  is  12 
inches  in  diameter,  and  as  fast  as  sunk  the 
well  has  been  lined  with  a  double  thick- 
ness of  sheet  steel.  The  casing  has  been 
forced    down  with    hydraulic  pressure 


equivalent  to  a  weight  of  250  tons. 
A  good  flow  was  tapped  at  a  depth 
of  320  feet,  and  that  stream  was  found  to 
have  a  perpendicular  thickness  of  210  feet. 
Underneath  a  stratum  of  earth  was  pene- 
trated, and  below  that,  at  a  depth  of  630 
feet,  the  big  lower  stream  was  touched. 
Drilling  was  continued  to  a  depth  of  702 
feet,  where  a  layer  of  gravel  was  encoun- 
tered. Boring  has  been  continued  28  feet 
farther  and  the  bottom  of  the  stratum  of 
stones  has  not  yet  been  struck.  The 
pressure  of  water  is  greater  than  at  any 
other  well  in  this  part  of  the  State,  as  far 
as  known.  Workmen  lost  control  for  a  mo- 
ment and  a  12-inch  flow  leaped  up  2  feet 
above  the  ground  before  it  could  be  shut 
off,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  pipe  had 
not  yet  been  perforated. 

Directors  Elected. — Covina  Argus, 
Feb.  17:  The  Lemon  Association  has 
elected  the  following  board  of  directors: 
A.  P.  Kerckhoff,  J.  J.  West,  S.  J.  Miller, 
J.  C.  Wright,  W.  P.  Watts,  E.  O.  Ken- 
nard. 

Unusually  Early  Navels.— J.  W. 
Jeffrey,  horticultural  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  sums  up  the  orange  out- 
look as  follows :  I  find  that  the  orange 
oirtput  has  been  very  much  overestimated 
and  for  the  first  time  since  Navel  oranges 
have  been  grown  here  we  have  perfectly 
ripe  fruit  early  in  February.  The  average 
orange  is  filled  with  that  rich,  aromatic 
juice  we  usually  look  for  in  April,  and 
never  much  before  the  last  of  March. 
Never  were  the  fruits  so  filled  with  sugar 
at  this  time  of  year.  It  is  easy  to  account 
for  this  in  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
no  frost  to  check  development ;  no  cloudy 
days,  but  continual  sunshine —that  condi- 
tion of  weather  that  puts  sweetness  into 
the  sap,  ripens  tho  colls  and  on  the  side 
shortons  the  season  by  several  weeks.  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  predict  that  by  the  first 
of  March  the  growers  will  awaken  to  tho 
fact  that  orders  are  pouring  in  for  fruit, 
witli  but  little  fruit  to  supply  them. 

MONTEREY. 
Ax  Apiary  on  Wheels.— Salinas  In- 
dex, Fob.  22:     An  apiary  of  100  hives 
passed  through  Salinas  yesterday  on  the 
freight  train  for  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  I 
whore  the  bees  will  be  fed  on  wild  sage  j 
blossoms  for  three  or  four  months,  and 
then  moved  to  the  alfalfa  fields  on  the 
San   Joaquin.     The   hives  are  so  con- 
structed that  the  bees    cannot  escape. 
They  are  suppliod  with  water  and  food 
upon  their  travels,  and  it  is  said  that  they 
can  bo  taken  across  the  continent  in  that 
manner. 

Heavy  Growth  of  Grass. — It  has 
been  the  rule  among  orchardists  to  plow 
early  and  keep  weeds  down,  but  the  early 
rains  and  warm  winter  of  this  season  have 
loft  a  heavy  growth  of  grass  in  the  or- 
chard which  not  only  prevents  washes 
from  heavy  rains,  but,  when  plowed  under 
in  spring,  enriches  the  soil  and  helps  re- 
tain the  moisture. 

Irrigating  Adobe  Land.— Salinas, 
Feb.  21:  The  irrigation  of  tho  adobe  land 
of  the  Gonzales  ranch,  although  at  one 
time  thought  to  be  impracticable,  has 
been  accomplished.  At  present  about  4000 
acres  are  being  inundated.  It  is  estimated 
that  between  fifty  and  seventy-five  acres 
can  be  irrigated  each  day. 

ORANGE. 
Celery  Crop.  —  Santa  Ana  Blade, 
Feb.  23:  The  celery  shipping  season  is 
nearly  over,  as  only  about  100  cars  yet 
remain.  The  season's  output  will  fall 
short  of  expectations.  The  roason  for  the 
shortage  is  that  the  season  has  been  so 
mild  and  open  that  much  of  the  crop  has 
softened  and  been  rendered  unfit  for  ship- 
ment. D.  E.  Smeltzer  has  made  calcula- 
tions to  plant  450  acres  next  season.  The 
returns  from  the  current  season's  crop 
are  satisfactory.  Admitting  that  the  crop 
has  been  decreased  one-quarter,  a  con- 
servative estimate  puts  the  figures  at  700 
cars,  at  about  $225  a  car,  or  $157,500  in  all, 
or  $131  an  acre  for  the  1200  acres. 

SACRAMENTO. 
Vanderbilt's  Jerseys  May  Come. — 
Dispatch  from  Sacramento,  Feb.  26:  In 
all  probability  the  famous  herd  of  Jersey 
cattle  from  George  W.  Vanderbilt's  coun- 
try seat  at  Biltmoi^e,  N.  C,  will  be 
brought  to  California  and  exhibited  at 
the  State  Fair  in  September.  Secretary 
Shields  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
is  now  in  correspondence  with  the  man- 
agement, and  it  has  practically  been  de- 
cided that  at  least  a  carload,  representing 
the  best  of  the  herd,  will  be  brought  out. 
This  herd  is  particularly  notable  for  the 
fact  that  it  is  composed  of  cattle  imported 
from  the  Island  of  Jersey  by  the  Vander- 
bilts,  and  aims  to  represent  exclusively 
the  descendants  of  Golden  Lad,  probably 
the  most  famous  bull  of  the  interior  of  the 
island. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 
Crop  Reports. — Stockton  Mail,  Feb. 
20:    From  all  points  come  reports  that  the 
outlook  for  grain  this  year  is  first-class, 


though  the  acreage  at  this  time  is  not  as 
great  as  last  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  early  rains  made  it  impossible  to  plow 
the  adobe  lands.  Plowing  and  seeding  are 
still  in  progress,  however,  and  with  favor- 
able weather  the  acreage  may  be  as  large 
as  last  season. 

From  Hood  Farm. — J.  P.  Ashley  of 
Linden  has  received  from  Hood  Farm, 
Lowell,  Mass.,  a  valuable  Berkshire  boar, 
bred  in  the  very  choicest  strains.  The 
sire  of  the  young  boar  purchased  by  Mr. 
Ashley  is  Highclere  King  of  H.  F.,  and  his 
sire  is  Wantage  King  of  H.  F.,  a  son  of 
the  great  English-bred  sow  Wantage 
Poetess  B.,  imported  by  Mr.  Hood.  The 
dam  of  Highclere  King  of  H.  F.  is  also  an 
imported  sow  named  Highclere  XV.  The 
dam  of  Mr.  Ashley's  pig  is  Highland 
Countess  IX  of  H.  F.,  a  great  prize  win- 
ner. She  was  the  first-prize  sow  at  the 
New  England,  York  County,  Me.,  and 
Danbury,  Conn.,  fairs,  1898,  and  also  at 
the  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  State  fairs, 
1899.  Mr.  Ashley  has  shipped  hogs  from 
several  States,  but,  considering  the  dis- 
tance, never  before  had  one  come  in  as 
good  condition  as  this  one. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Cured  Fruit  Association.  —  San 
Jose  Mercury,  Feb.  25:  It  was  learned  at 
the  office  of  the  Cured  Fruit  Association 
that  everything  looked  favorable  for  get- 
ting the  75%  acreage  upon  which  the  ex- 
istence of  the  association  depends.  From 
Colusa  came  the  report  that  Judge  Aiken 
called  a  meeting  to  which  assembled  90% 
of  the  growers.  Nearly  every  man  signed. 
In  Napa  county  over  90%  of  the  orchard- 
ists have  been  seen,  and  have  either 
signod  or  agreed  to  sign  the  contract. 
The  committee  expects  to  get  95%  of  the 
growers  of  this  county.  O.  B.  Oluffs,  in 
Director  Kearney's  district,  reports  that 
everything  is  progressing  auspiciously  in 
that  section,  and  that  it  will  come  up 
with  the  required  percentage.  From  the 
southern  part  of  tho  State  assurance 
comes  that  75%  of  the  growers  will  sign. 
All  day  yesterday  signed  contracts  were 
received  at  the  office  on  First  street. 
Throughout  the  State  the  organizations 
of  each  district  are  complete,  and  the 
work  is  progressing  rapidly. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

I  nvesting  in  Belgian  Hares. — Wat- 
sonville  Pajaronian,  Feb.  22:  Geo.  P. 
Martin  is  one  of  the  latest  among  local  in- 
vestors in  Belgian  hares.  On  Tuesday  he 
received  three  royally  bred  and  registered 
Belgian  hares  from  the  pens  of  one  of  the 
best  breeders  in  Los  Angeles.  Martin's 
hares  have  registered  pedigrees  that  are 
long  enough  to  roach  to  tho  commence- 
ment of  the  Belgian  hare  business. 
SOLANO. 

Fruit  Growers  Organize.— Suisun 
Republican,  Feb.  23:  At  a  meeting  of 
fruit  growers  it  was  decided  to  form  a 
local  branch  of  the  Cured  Fruit  Associa- 
tion. It  will  be  called  the  Suisun  Valley 
Fruit  Growers'  Association.  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected  to  serve  until  the 
last  Saturday  in  June,  the  time  for  the 
annual  election:  W.  G.  Davisson,  presi- 
dent; Charles  Roberts,  vice-president;  F. 
L.  Gordon,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Meetings  will  be  held  on  the  last  Saturday 
in  each  month  at  2  o'clock  p.  M.  The 
dues  were  fixed  at  $1  per  year. 

YOLO. 

Improved  Heading  Machinery. — 
Winters  Express:  Last  week  S.  W.  War- 
der forwarded  his  application  for  a  patent 
on  a  device  that  promises  to  be  of  interest 
to  grain  growers.  Mr.  Warder's  inven- 
tion is  an  adjustable  header,  either  for 
the  ordinary  header  or  the  combined  har- 
vester, and  consists  of  an  arrangement 
whereby  the  reel  and  the  sickle  bar  re- 
main at  the  proper  distance  apart  when 
raised  or  lowered  for  high  or  low  grain, 
and  for  high  grain  the  reel  instead  of  re- 
maining directly  over  the  sickle  bar,  as  in 
the  ordinary  header,  is  automatically  pro- 
jected beyond  it,  thus  properly  forcing 
the  grain  against  the  sickle. 

Orchards  Are  Free  From  Pests. — 
Woodland,  Feb.  17  :  The  County  Board 
of  Horticulture  was  in  session  to-day.  Re- 
ports received  from  all  districts  are  to  the 
effect  that  Yolo  county  orchards  are  prac- 
tically free  from  pests  and  insects. 
ARIZONA. 

Lower  Freight  Rates  on  Sheep. — 
Los  Angeles,  Feb.  20:  The  railways  have 
made  a  rate  of  $75  a  carload  for  sheep 
from  all  points  in  Arizona  to  points  in 
Ventura,  Los  Angeles  and  Kern  counties, 
California.  It  is  expected  that  thousands 
of  sheep  will  be  transported  from  Arizona 
to  the  grazing  grounds  in  these  counties, 
as  the  feed  in  the  Territory  is  exhausted 
and  the  sheep  will  die  unloss  taken  to  bet- 
ter pasturage. 

NEVADA. 
Sale  of  Cattle. — Drovers'  Journal, 
Feb.  8:    Samuel  Mclntyre  sold  to  Ballan- 
tine  &  Rockwell  of  Denver  his  bunch  of 
1200  yoarling  steers  at  the  round  price  of 


$22.50.  They  are  Aberdeen-Angus  ana 
Galloways.  They  are  now  on  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre's  ranch  near  Elko. 

WASHINGTON. 
Planting  Fruit  Trees.  —  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer:  General  Freight  Agent 
Moore  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  who  has 
just  returned  from  a  trip  through  the 
fruit  districts  of  Washington,  Idaho  and 
Oregon,  says  the  outlook  for  fruit  for  the 
coming  year  is  very  flattering.  Many 
acres  are  being  planted  with  fruit  trees. 
The  weather  throughout  tho  fruit  dis- 
tricts, he  says,  has  been  very  favorable, 
and  every  indication  points  to  a  large 
crop. 

Diversified  Farming  Best.— State 
Grain  Inspector  Wright  has  made  a  trip 
through  the  eastern  Washington  wheat 
belts.  He  reports  that  the  men  who  have 
engaged  in  diversified  farming  are  gener- 
ally much  better  off  than  those  who  have 
devoted  their  energies  to  wheat  alone.  A 
disposition  exists  among  the  farmers  to 
sell  their  wheat  at  the  present  prices. 
Last  year's  crop  was  light  in  weight  and 
much  of  the  1898  wheat  remaining  in  the 
country  is  being  bought  for  mixing  pur- 
poses to  keep  up  the  grades.  The  pros- 
pects for  this  year's  crop  are  excellent. 
The  Big  Bend  distinct  has  had  3  inches  of 
snow,  but  at  Walla  Walla  there  has  been 
none.  Nevertheless,  the  country  was  well 
wet  through  last  fall,  giving  the  wheat 
the  best  start  Mr.  Wright  has  ever  seen. 
All  of  the  interior  flour  mills  are  running 
full  time  and  the  millers  are  overbidding 
the  exporters  for  choice  milling  wheat. 
Thus,  gradually,  the  grain  is  being 
shipped  from  Tacoma  and  Seattle  in  the 
form  of  flour  instead  of  by  sailing  vessels 
to  Europe  as  wheat. 


PRIMUS   AND  PHENOMENAL. 

Tho  Two  Great  Hybrid  Berries  Crossed  (by  Mr. 
Burbank)  from  Black  and  Raspberry.  '45c  each;  12 
doz.  Also  Wine  and  Logan  Berrv  Dlants  at  one-half 
the  above  price.  E.  J.  TALIAFERRO,  Fair  Oaks, 
Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


Meat  smoked  In  a  few  hoars  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.    Cheaper,  cleaner, 
sweeter,  and  sorer  than  the  old  way.   Send  for 
circular.  £.  KKAt/SKIi  A  BUO.,  Milton,  fn. 


TREE  WASH.  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T .    \AJ.    JACKSON    dfc  CO., 

Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

SPRAY  PUMRS. 


Standard  Spray  Pump. 


\  v  il  l 


Champion  Spray  Fump. 
We  carry  a  full  line  of  Spray  Pumps  of  all  kinds, 
also  Spray  Goods.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

WOODI1N    <fc  LITTLE, 
312-314  Market  St.,      -     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 


TRADE  MARKS. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY.STRONG  &C0.330  MARKETS! 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    moffltt    «fc    T  o  w  n  e> , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  MoFALL  &  CO  Portland.  Or 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Children. 

When    the   lessons   and  tasks  are  all 
ended, 

And  the  school  for  the  day  is  dismissed, 
And  the  little  ones  gather  around  me, 

To  bid  me  good-night  and  be  kissed; 
Oh,  the  little  white  arms  that  encircle 

My  neck  in  a  tender  embrace  ! 
Oh,  the  smiles  that  are  halos  of  Heaven, 

Shedding  sunshine  of  love  on  my  face  ! 

And  whon  they  are  gone  I  sit  dreaming, 
Of  my  childhood  too  lovely  to  last ; 

Of  love  that  my  heart  will  remomber 
When  it  wakes  to  the  pulse  of  the  past, 

Ere  the  world  and  its  wickedness  made 
me 

A  partner  of  sorrow  and  sin  ; 
Whon  the  glory  of  God  was  about  me, 
And  the  glory  of  gladness  within. 

Oh,  my  heart  grows  weak  as  a  woman's, 

And  the  fountains  of  feeling  will  flow, 
When  I  think  of  tho  paths  steep  and 
stony 

Where  the  feet  of  the  dear  onos  must 
go; 

Of   tho  mountains  of  sin  hanging  o'er 
them, 

Of  the  tempests  of  fate  blowing  wild  ; 
Oh,  there  is  nothing  of  earth  half  so  holy 
As  tho  innocent  heart  of  a  child. 

They  are  idols  of  hearts  and  of  house- 
holds, 

They  are  angels  of  God  in  disguise  ; 
His  sunlight  still  sleeps  in  their  tresses, 

His  glory  still  gleams  in  their  eyos. 
Oh,  those  truants  from  home  and  from 
Heaven, 

They  have  made  mo  more  manly  and 
mild, 

And  1  know  how  Jesus  could  liken 
The  Kingdom  of  God  to  a  child. 

I  ask  not  a  life  for  the  dear  ones, 

All  radiant,  as  others  have  done, 
But  that  life  may  have   just  enough 
shadow 

To  tompor  the  glare  of  the  sun. 
I  would  pray  God  to  guard  them  from 
evil, 

But  my  prayer  would  bound  back  to 
myself ; 

Ah,  a  seraph  may  pray  for  a  sinner, 
But  a  sinner  must  pray  for  himself. 

The  twig  is  so  easily  bended, 

I  have  banished  the  rule  and  the  rod  ; 
I   have  taught  them  the  goodness  of 
knowledge, 
They  have  taught  me  the  goodness  of 
God. 

My  heart  is  a  dungeon  of  darkness. 

Where  1  shut  them  from  breaking  a 
rule ; 

My  frown  is  sufficient  correction  ; 
My  love  is  the  law  of  the  school. 

I  shall  leave  the  old  house  in  the  Au- 
tumn, 

To  traverse  its  threshold  no  more; 
Ah,  how  shall  I  sigh  for  tho  dear  ones 

That  meet  me  each  morn  at  tho  door. 
I  shall  miss  the  "good-nights"  and  tho 
kisses 

And  the  gush  of  thoir  innocent  glee, 
The  group  on  the  green,  and  the  flowers 
That  are  brought  every  morning  to  mo. 

I  shall  miss  them  at  noon  and  at  eve, 
Their  song  in  the  school  and  the  street ; 

I  shall  miss  the  low  hum  of  their  voices, 
And  the  tramp  of  their  delicate  feet. 

When  the  lessons  and  tasks  are  all  ended, 
And  Death  says,   "Tho  school  is  dis- 
missed ! " 

May  the  little  ones  gather  around  me 
To  bid  me  good-night  and  bo  kissed  ! 

— Charles  Dickons. 


A  Belated  Avowal. 


"  You  know  I  like  you.  Barbara  !  I've 
always  liked  you,"  stammered  John 
Leigh  ton  awkwardly  leaning  against  the 
kitchen  window-sill,  and  looking  in  with 
a  shy,  embarrassed  smile.  "I've  never 
seen  my  way  clear  to  telling  you  so  be- 
fore— but — but. — I've  made  the  last  pay- 
ment on  that  old  account  this  morning, 
Barbara  !    I  can  start  fair  after  this." 

The  woman  to  whom  he  spoke  stepped 
back,  and  returned  a  cooling  flat-iron 
to  the  stove  before  she  answered.  Seen 
under  favorable  circumstances  her  face 
must  have  been  an  attractive  one.  To- 
day, however,  her  hair  was  twisted  into 
a  solid  knot  above  the  collar  of  an  un- 
becoming brown  calico;  her  eyes  showed 
traces  of  tears,  and  the  drooping  cor- 
ners of  her  mouth  rendered  her  expres- 
sion both  stern  and  sorrowful. 

"Yes,  John,  I  know  you've  always 
liked  me,"  she  spoke  in  a  hard,  resolute 


tone,  "  just  as  I  know  that  you  like  old 
Towser,  and  the  horses  and  cows  at 
home,  and  pleasant  weather  in  haying 
time,  and  a  good  price  for  your  apples 
in  the  fall.  You're  used  to  me,  and  you 
have  a  fashion  of  liking  what  you  see 
around  everyday." 

Her  listener  flushed  hotly,  opened  his 
lips,  then  closed  them  again,  as  if  he 
found  it  difficult  to  utter  what  was  in 
his  mind. 

"I  feel  like  telling  you  just  once, 
John,"  went  on  the  voice  at  the  ironing- 
table,  "  how  much  you've  cared  for  me 
in  reality.  It  began  when  I  was  eigh- 
teen, you  remember — with  plenty  of 
others  to  choose  from.  I  was  a  pretty 
girl  in  those  days,  too,  as  there's  no 
harm  in  saying  now,  when  all  the  pret- 
tiness  has  faded."  John  Leighton's  hon- 
est eyes  rested  upon  her  in  astonish- 
ment, but  hers  were  bent  upon  her 
work.  "  You  paid  me  lots  of  attention 
at  first,  but  you  never  really  said — any- 
thing. I  kept  expecting  that  you 
would,  through  week  after  week,  and 
month  after  month;  and  set  my  whole 
heart  upon  you,  John,  fifteen  years  ago  ! 
It's  a  long  time  to  be  kept  waiting  upon 
uncertainties,  isn't  it  ?  No;  don't  inter- 
rupt me  !  For  at  least  half  of  those 
years  I've  wanted  to  have  my  say  once. 
Now  I've  going  to. 

"  You  needn't  look  at  me  so  reproach- 
fully, either.  I  understood  all  along  that 
your  mother  had  queer  turns,  and 
wasn't  exactly  right  in  her  mind;  and 
everybody  said  she  was  scared  almost 
to  death  for  fear  you'd  bring  a  wife 
home.  But  didn't  you  know  you  could 
trust  me  to  wait,  John — and  to  hold  to 
you  steady  through  it  all  ? 

"  What  did  you  say  ?  That  was  just 
it — you  didn't  want  to  stand  between 
me  and  anything  better  ?  I  showed  so 
many  signs  of  wanting  anything  better, 
didn't  I  ? "  She  smothered  a  sudden 
sob — "and  a  girl  has  no  pride  to  be 
hurt,  of  course,  when  folks  keep  ask- 
ing her  when  it's  to  be,  and  she  knows 
in  her  own  heart  that  there  is  no  'it,' 
let  along  the  '  when.  '  " 

She  flung  a  handful  of  drops  at  ran- 
dom across  the  sleeves  of  a  garment 
that  she  had  been  drying  while  she 
talked.  Her  cheeks  were  scarlet  now, 
her  eyos  shining.  "You  needn't  look 
so  ashamed  of  me."  she  flashed  out  ex- 
citedly. "  I  know  you're  thinking  I'm 
too  bold  to  live,  but  I  shouldn't  be  say- 
ing all  this  to  you,  John  Leighton,  if  the 
house  wasn't  let  and  my  trunks  all 
packed  ready  to  go  out  of  it  to-morrow. 
When  this  ironing's  tinished— and  I've 
taken  up  a  little  root  of  myrtle  from 
the  burying  ground — I'm  through  here. 
Don't  upset  that  flower  pot,  John; 
there's  no  need  of  jumping  'round  as  if 
something  had  stung  you,  if  I  am." 

"Barbara — aren't  you  forgetting 
about  my  brother,  and  the  shame —  ?" 

"What  did  that  amount  to,  anyway  ? 
It  wasn't  you  that  forged  this  check- 
besides,  I  never  can  see  that  it's  any 
man's  duty  to  put  on  every  yoke  that  a 
whole  family  see  fit  to  whittle  out  for 
him.  You  were  foolish  to  let  it  go  that 
'twas  your  signature;  $(500  is  a  pretty 
big  sum  for  a  farmer  to  save  up  and 
pay  out  for  somebody  else,  as  you  have. 
But  I  never  cared  so  much  for  you  in 
my  life  as  I  did  the  night  you  told  me 
about  it — and  when  you  got  through 
the  telling  you  took  up  your  hat  and 
went  home,  without  so  much  as  a  good- 
by." 

The  man  who  stood  outside  the  win- 
dow had  bowed  his  head.  More  than 
one  thread  of  silver  gleamed  in  his  hair 
as  the  sunlight  fell  upon  it;  his  face 
was  grave  and  pale.  "  Barbara,"  he 
began,  with  a  curious  choking  in  his 
voice,  "  I've  always — " 

She  did  not  seem  to  hear  him.  "I  did 
expect  you'd  speak,  John,  when  father 
died  and  I  was  left  all  alone  here.  I  can 
own  it  now  as  honestly  as  if  I'd  died  too, 
you  see.  Something  has  died  in  me  late- 
ly; my  heart  perhaps,  or  the  old  happy 
feeling — and  there's  nothing  left  but  the 
lonesomeness  and  the  ache." 

A  sigh  that  was  almost  a  groan  came 
from  her  listener,  but  he  made  no  at- 
tempt to  speak. 

"I  used  to  think  there  never  were 
two  people  any  better  suited  to  live  to- 
gether than  we  were" — for  the  first 
time  her  voice  trembled.  "We're  both 
plucky  and  fond  of  work;  a  good  laugh 
now  and  then  suits  one  of  us  just  as  well 


as  it  does  the  other;  we  like  books,  too, 
and  we're  about  the  only  ones  in  the 
neighborhood  who  realize  that  there  can 
be  a  little  strip  of  the  world  outside  of 
what's  in  sight  from  Montrose  Hill.  As 
to  dispositions,  I'm  quick,  I  know,  but  I 
don't  hold  my  temper;  and  you — why, 
you  haven't  any  temper  to  hold." 

"I  don't  know  about  that."  John 
twirled  his  straw  hat  upon  his  fingers 
and  made  the  admission  with  slow  sin- 
cerity. "  I  can  be  pretty  spunky  when 
I  get  started,  but  I've  always  liked 
you  too  much  for — " 

"Oh,  well,  it  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference now!  The  end  has  come  at 
last — both  to  the  wishing  and  the  wor- 
rying. "  She  had  dried  her  wet  fingers 
upon  her  apron,  and  stood  erect,  with 
tightly  folded  arms.  "  You've  let  duty, 
and  what  you  were  foolish  enough  to 
call  disgrace,  stand  between  us  like  a 
great  iron  fence.  You've  played  at 
being  dumb  so  long  that  you  are  almost 
dumb  in  reality  at  last ;  and  I'm  nothing 
but  a  homely,  disagreeable,  old  cross- 
patch  in  these  days,  whatever  1  may 
have  been  once.  I'm  going  to  live  in 
Springfield  after  this,  out  of  sight  of 
the  old  home  where  I  used  to  be  so 
happy.  When  you  go  by  here  on  your 
way  to  the  postoffice  perhaps  you'll  re- 
member the  times  we've  talked  to- 
gether down  by  the  cinnamon  rosebush 
in  the  garden,  and  forgive  me  for  being 
so  hateful  to  you  this  last  morning.  It's 
almost  killed  me  to  blame  you.  John  ; 
but — somehow — I  can't  help  it."  Her 
voice  yielded  upon  the  words  to  a  sud- 
den storm  of  sobs  that  shook  her  from 
head  to  foot. 

The  straw  hat  fell  unheeded  to  the 
ground.  Its  owner  made  two  steps  to 
the  open  door,  two  more  to  the  kitchen, 
and  clasped  her,  heedless  of  resistance, 
in  his  arms.  His  eyes,  misty  with  sym- 
pathy and  love,  sought  hers  eagerly; 
his  heart  beat  with  strong  throbs  of 
tenderness — but  his  lips  shaped  only 
the  familiar  words,  "  You  know  I  like 
you,  Barbara!  I've  always  liked  you." 
— Mary  C.  Hews. 

Care  of  the  Eyes. 

On  arising  in  the  morning  the  eyes 
should  be  bathed  gently  in  cold  water — 
twenty  "  passes  "  are  said  to  be  de- 
cidedly strengthening.  While  using 
them  closely  they  should  be  rested  at 
intervals  of  an  hour  or  two,  for  the 
strain  of  constant  reading  or  sewing  is 
like  that  of  extending  the  arms  at  a  cer- 
tain height  immovable.  Imagine,  then, 
the  taxing  of  the  eyes,  which  cannot 
complain  save  after  years  of  irrepara- 
ble neglect.  When  dust  settles  in  the 
eyes,  warm  water  will  sooth  them  of 
any  inflammation;  rose  water  is  ex- 
tremely refreshing,  but  it  should  be 
bought  in  small  quantities,  as  it  keeps 
but  a  short  time.  Five  cents  worth 
will  give  a  daily  eye  bath  for  several 
weeks.  Tea  leaves  and  alum  water 
were  the  eye  tonics  which  our  grand- 
fathers used. 


ago  the  Danes  were  making  an  inroad 
into  Scotland.  They  were  advancing 
cautiously  at  night.  But,  unfortunately, 
they  were  barefooted.  They  had  got 
close  to  the  Scotch  camp,  when  one  of 
the  men  at  the  head  of  their  column 
stepped  on  a  thistle.  Did  you  ever  put 
down  your  foot  squarely  upon  a  real 
Scotch  thistle  ?    If  you  have,  you  will 


The  Meaning  of  the  Thistle. 

Do  you  know  why  the  thistle  is  the 
national  flower  of  Scotland  ?  The  story 
is  a  pretty  one,  and  very  characteristic 
of  the  Scotch.    It  is  said  that  centuries 

U  LJOXESTY  is  the  bos. 

policy."  Nobody 
contradicts  it. 

Your  dealer  can  get  lamp- 
chimneys  that  almost  never 
break  from  heat,  or  those  that 
break  continually.  Which  does 
he  get  ?    Which  do  you  get  ? 

Macbeth' s  "pearl  top"  and  "pearl 
glass"  are  tough  against  heat;  not 
one  in  a  hundred  breaks  in  use.  The 
glass  is  clear  as  well  as  tough.  They 
are  accurate,  uniform. 

Be  willing  to  pay  more  for  chimneys 
that  last  til)  they  rot,  unless  some  acci- 
dent happens  to  them. 

Our  u  Index "  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
pr,>/>t'r  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  Future  of 

Children 

A  child's  life  may  be 
blighted  by  the  diseases  of 
youth,  such  as  Rickets, 
which  is  characterized  by 
weak  bones  or  crooked 
spine,  and  inability  to  stand 
or  walk  steadily,  or  Maras- 
mus, that  wasting  disease 
characterized  by  paleness 
and  emaciation,  or  Scrofula, 
a  constitutional  disease  of 
the  glands  and  neck. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

of  pure  Cod-Liver  Oil  with  Hypo- 
phosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda  will 
prevent  and  cure  these  diseases. 
It  supplies  just  the  material  needed 
to  form  strong  bones,  rich  red 
blood  and  solid  flesh.  It  will  also 
reach  the  infant  through  the  moth- 
er's milk,  and  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  both. 

At  all  druggists ;  50c.  and  $1.00 
SCOTT  &  BOW N E,  Chemists,  New  York. 


Good  Seeding 

and  eoJUratlon  cannot  be  done  with  poor  tool*.  The 
best  garden  toola  are  the  flallhewa 

NEW  UNIVERSAL  MODEL 

HAND  SEEDING  AND  CUITIVATINQ  IMPLEMENTS. 

Tued  by  the  most  successful  prardeners  in  America 
Mhl  recommended  by  KxperimentStatlom.They  doperf.rt  work ; 
<  he j  late  tint*  and  money ;  are  wt-11  conxtractM  and  will  I  art  a 
life-time.  Only  combination  1  and2wheelS**deTnnd Cultivator 
made.  Write  tor  book  on  garden  toola.    Popular  p>  tcea  to  early 

rchaser;.  Ames  Plow  Co..  Boston  and  New  York. 


A  RARE  COMBINATION 


HARTMAN 


STEEL  ROD 
PICKET  FENCE. 

Beat  and  handjoroeel  for  lawn*,  parks,  eemeteriea,  aehool  gronndt 
—anything.    Send  tor  our  free  catalogue—  know  more  about  It. 

HARTMAN  fVVFQ.  CO.,  BOX  66  ELLW00D  CITY,  PA. 

Or  Koorn  !»«,  ROW  Itroudwuy,  New  York  till  > . 


JS^  Use  7^ 

HTX        LOOM  IS' 

"CUPPER"/ 

WELL 
DRILL 

L  Positively  the  standard  well 
.  drilling  macblneor  America  I 


LOOMIS  &  NYMAN, 

TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


HIFE  ENGINE  CO 


Rife  Hydraulic  Engine 

Pumps  water  withont  any  atten- 
tion or  expense  for 

RRIGATION. 

Bis  Increaitr  In  Cropa 
Independent  of  Iluln. 
Higher  Price*. 
Karl  y  Crop  a. 

26  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


The  McCormlck 
Is 

1  The  Beet  in  the  World.' 


March  3,  1900. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  man 
gave  a  scream  of  pain.  His  scream 
awakened  the  Scotch.  They  sprung  up, 
and  perceiving  their  enemies,  fell  upon 
them  and  defeated  them.  And  the  little 
thistle  was  made  the  Scotch  flower. — 
Pittsburg  Dispatch. 


The  Lessons  of  La  Grippe. 

In  a  season  like  the  present,  the  care 
of  the  health  becomes  of  more  than 
usual  importance.  La  grippe  claims 
countless  victims,  and  persons  of  cus- 
tomary excellent  health,  and  unlimited 
confidence  therein,  are  occasionally 
numbered  in  the  list. 

By  care  of  health  the  writer  does  not 
by  any  means  imply  a  resort  to  drugs, 
actually  needed  and  skilfully  adminis- 
which,  while  beyond  doubt  useful  when 
tered,  are  oftener  productive  of  harm 
in  ignorant  hands.  Better  results  come 
from  rational  dressing,  keeping  the 
body,  and  especially  the  feet,  warm 
and  dry,  and  avoiding  unnecessary  ex- 
posure when  in  any  way  debilitated  by 
fatigue  or  otherwise. 

Properly  protected,  there  is  no  bet- 
ter tonic  than  exercise  in  the  outer 
air. 

The  subject  of  proper  breathing  at 
all  times  is  receiving  much  attention  of 
late,  and  decided  benefit  to  the  public 
health  is  likely  to  result.  Because  of 
this,  women  are  adopting  a  looser  and 
more  graceful  mode  of  dress,  for,  the 
art  of  breathing  once  mastered,  a  tight 
garment  of  any  description  becomes  un- 
bearable. 

Excesses  in  diet  are  especially  to  be 
avoided,  and  bathing,  at  a  temperature 
which  experience  has  proven  best  for 
the  individual,  should  be  faithfully  prac- 
tised. More  than  all  else  is  one  in  dan- 
ger from  the  pernicious  habit  which 
busy  city  dwellers  acquire  in  winter, 
even  those  who  pride  themselves  upon 
the  health,  that  of  abridging  the  hours 
of  sleep  to  the  smallest  possible  limit. 
The  system  soon  becomes  weakened 
without  sufficient  sleep,  and  the  of- 
fender is  often  suprised  by  a  call  to  sur- 
render to  the  prevalent  malady. 

Even  where  all  precautions  are  ob- 
served, however,  la  grippe  occasionally 
fastens  upon  those  who  suppose  them- 
selves immune  from  all  physical  ills, 
and  in  such  case  no  risks  should  be  ta- 
ken. It  is  better  to  succumb,  and, 
even  if  opposed  to  medical  treatment, 
to  at  least  keep  quiet  and  warm,  than 
to  wear  one's  self  out  in  vain  protest. 
Especially  should  the  patient  avoid  re- 
suming activity  too  soon.  The  man  who 
described  the  affliction  as  one  "where 
you  are  worse  after  you  get  well"  was 
not  far  from  right. 

After  even  a  mild  attack  the  conva- 
lescent should  remain  quite  for  several 
days,  and  let  the  world  go  on  without 
his  assistance.  Complete  rest,  mental 
and  physical,  is  the  best  restorative, 
and  one  who  ignores  this  necessity  is 
more  than  likely  to  suffer  the  penalty 
of  days  and  nights  of  debility  and 
nervous  unrest. — Elizabeth  Robbins 
Berry. 


Both  Cold  and  Heat, 

in  refrigerating  rooms  and  ovens,  are 
used  in  testing 

ELGIN 
Ruby  Jeweled  Watches, 

and  they  are  required  to  stand  both 
heat  and  cold  without  varying  in  their 
time  telling  before  they  are  placed 
upon  the  market.  All  jewelers  sell 
The  Elgin.  Ask  yours  why  it  is  the 
best  watch. 

An  Elgin  watch  always  hait  the  word" Elgin" 
engraved  on  the  works— fully  guaranteed. 

Our  new  booklet,  "The  Ways  of  a 
Watch"  is  sent  free  on  request. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.,  Elgin,  III. 


Tea  and  Coffee. 

Although  every  woman  has  an  idea 
she  can  brew  a  good  cup  of  tea,  there 
are  a  very  great  number  who  are  far 
from  adepts  at  this  simple  art. 

The  first  thing  is  to  choose  a  good 
tea.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  good 
brew  from  inferior  material.  Good  tea 
at  a  fair  price  will  be  found  the  cheap- 
est in  the  end. 

The  water  used  for  making  tea  must 
be  freshly  boiled.  It  must  never  be 
drawn  from  a  hot  water  or  a  kitchen 
boiler,  and  be  sure  the  kettle  used  is 
perfectly  clean.  The  inside  of  the  ket- 
tle should  be  washed  out  occasionally 
with  hot  water  and  soda  and  then  well 
rinsed.  The  habit  of  leaving  tea  leaves 
in  a  pot  for  any  length  of  time  after 
using  it  is  a  very  bad  one.  The  pot 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  washed  out, 
well  dried  and  left  with  Ihe  lid  open  or 
off  to  air. 

Provided  all  the  above  is  carried  out, 
the  making  of  the  tea  is  the  next  to  be 
proceeded  with.  Half  fill  the  pot  with 
boiling  water  and  when  well  heated 
pour  the  water  away.  Put  in  as  much 
tea  as  is  required.  The  old-fashioned 
rule  of  one  teaspoonful  for  each  person 
and  one  for  the  pot  is  a  very  good  one. 

Take  the  teapot  to  the  kettle,  never 
the  kettle  to  the  teapot,  and  pour  the 
water  gently  on.  Cover  with  a  cosey 
and  let  it  stand  in  a  warm  place  to  in- 
fuse. The  length  of  time  for  infusing 
will  vary  with  the  quality  of  the  tea. 
The  better  the  tea  the  longer  time  it 
will  take  to  infuse.  Tea  is  never  good, 
however,  if  it  is  allowed  to  stand  too 
long,  If  the  tea  has  to  be  kept  hot  for 
any  length  of  time  the  leaves  must  be 
removed  from  it. 

Lovers  of  tea  will  tell  you,  with  a 
wise  shake  of  the  head,  that  tea  should 
never  be  allowed  to  steep  for  any 
length  of  time  and  should  never  be  used 
a  second  time.  The  latter  rule  is  par- 
ticularly insisted  upon,  yet  the  Chinese, 
who  must  certainly  be  looked  upon  as 
good  authorities  on  the  tea  question, 
say  to  the  contrary. 

The  Chinese  put  tea  into  their  little 
tea  bowls,  let  it  steep  a  very  short 
time,  pour  off  the  liquid  and  drink  it, 
and  then  add  more  water  to  the  leaves. 
The  tea  from  this  second  brewing  is  the 
better,  they  say.  It  has  not  the  rough- 
ness of  taste  of  the  first  brew. 

Good  tea,  taken  in  moderation  and 
properly  prepared,  is  pronounced  by 
doctors  to  be  a  stimulant  to  the  nerv- 
ous system. 

Coffee  lovers  are  periodically  assailed 
with  the  dread,  amounting  sometimes 
to  conviction,  that  their  favorite  bever- 
age is  not  wholesome  for  them.  These 
will  be  reassured  by  some  experiments 
in  diet  which  a  physician  carried  on  at 
a  hospital  recently. 

He  found,  to  quote  from  his  report, 
that  "coffee  acted  upon  the  liver  and 
was  altogether  the  best  remedy  for 
constipation  and  what  is  called  a  bilious 
condition;  that  tea  acted  in  precisely 
an  opposite  direction — namely,  as  an 
astringent,"  and  he  adds:  "Nothing 
we  found  could  bring  the  peace  to  a  suf- 
ferer from  a  malarial  chill  that  would 
come  from  a  cup  of  strong  coffee  with  a 
little  lemon  juice  added."  Another  in- 
teresting fact  developed  by  these  same 
experiments  was  that  for  neuralgia  in 
its  simple  form,  fresh,  strong,  hot  tea 
was  almost  a  specific. 

Many  coffee  lovers  who  find  at  times 
that  the  drink  is  not  agreeing  with 
them  will  notice  a  change  for  the  bet- 
ter in  its  after  effect  if  the  cream  is  left 
out.  This  is  not  so  great  a  hardship  as 
it  seems,  provided  care  is  taken  to 
have  the  coffee  of  the  best  quality  and 
served  clear,  fairly  strong  and  hot. 
After  taking  it  in  this  way  for  a  few 
mornings  with  a  lump  or  two  of  sugar 
it  will  be  almost  an  effort  to  return  to 
the  cream  compound. 

The  difference  between  creamless 
morning  coffee  and  the  after-dinner 
French  coffee  is  that  the  latter  is  in- 
fused and  the  former  usually  boiled.  To 
bring  coffee  just  to  a  boiling  point  and 
to  hold  it  there  for  a  moment  or  two 
develops,  so  the  chemists  say,  the  stim- 
ulating property.  The  breakfast  cof- 
fee, therefore,  which  is  intended  to 
freshen  one  for  the  day  should  be  pre- 
pared in  this  way.  The  little  cup  taken 


at  the  end  of  the  day  is  better  to  be 
simply  infused  through  the  French  cof- 
fee pot,  as  the  exciting  property  is 
helpfully  spared  at  such  time. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Parsnips  at  Their  Best. 

Boiled  Parsnips. — Wash,  scrape, 
split  them  and  boil  until  tender,  which 
will  require  from  one  to  two  hours  or 
more  according  to  the  size  and  condi- 
tion of  the  vegetable;  add  salt,  and 
when  perfectly  tender  drain,  dress  with 
butter,  pepper  and  salt,  and  send  to 
the  table  in  a  hot,  covered  dish. 

Fried  Parsnips. — Slice  lengthwise 
the  halved  boiled  parsnips;  dip  each 
slice  in  melted  butter,  dust  with  pepper 
and  salt,  dredge  with  flour,  and  fry  in 
ham  or  bacon  drippings  and  buttter 
in  about  equal  proportions.  If  a  very 
little  sugar  is  melted  with  the  butter  in 
which  the  slices  are  dipped  it  supplies 
the  proper  vegetable  sweetness  when 
it  is  lacking.  The  flour  dredging  may 
be  omitted  if  preferred.  Be  sure  that 
parsnips  have  been  boiled  until  perfectly 
tender  for  frying,  and  be  careful  to  fry 
only  to  a  rich  brown. 

Stewed  Parsnips. — Wash,  scrape 
and  slice  across  tlx1  grain,  as  potatoes. 
Just  cover  with  boilding  water,  addin 
salt,  one  heaping  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter, and  ore  tablespoonful  of  sugar  to  a 
quart  of  sliced  vegetable.  Stew,  closely 
covered,  until  perfectly  tender,  when 
the  water  should  have  quite  boiled 
away. 

Creamed  Parsnips. — Prepare  as  in 
last  recipe,  adding  one  and  one-half 
cupfuls  of  mixed  milk  and  cream  (or  one 
cupful  of  cream)  in  which  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  flour  has  been  blended;  cook  five 
minutes,  and  serve. 

Parsnip  Fritters.  —  Mash  boiled 
parsnips  fine  (or  better  still,  those  pre- 
pared as  stewed  parsnips),  and  after 
seasoning  then  add  to  one  pint  of  the 
pulp  one  teaspoonful  of  flour  and  one 
well-beaten  egg,  make  into  little  cakes 
and  saute  in  a  spider,  or  make  into 
croquette  shapes,  dip  in  egg,  roll  in 
crumbs,  and  fry  in  deep  fat. 


How  to  Roast  a  Leg  of  Mutton. 

The  first  requisite  after  the  leg  of 
mutton  itself  is  a  roasting  pan.  This 
may  be  of  any  pattern,  provided  it  is 
large  enough  and  practically  air-tight 
when  the  cover  is  on.  In  cooking  mut- 
ton the  first  essential  is  to  have  it  thor- 
oughly done.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  rare  beef,  rare  mutton  is  not  pala- 
table. The  roast  should  be  well  rubbed 
with  salt,  a  trifle  of  water  poured  in  the 
roasting  pan  and  then  securely  closed 
and  placed  in  a  moderately  hot  oven 
with  the  temperature  evenly  maintained 
until  done.  One  can  not  give  the  ex- 
act time,  as  it  will  vary  from  two  hours 
to  three,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
roast. 

If  a  roaster  is  not  available  it  is  very 
much  better  to  make  a  "  pot  roast " 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  roast  a  leg  of 
I  mutton  in  an  open  pan  in  the  oven.  In 
cooking  a  pot  roast  the  vessel  should  be 
large  enough  and  should  be  tightly  cov- 
ered and  the  water  kept  gently  boiling 
until  the  roast  is  thoroughly  cooked, 
by  which  time  the  water  should  have 
boiled  away.  The  roast  can  then  be 
browned  in  the  pot  in  which  it  has  been 
boiled.  Salt  and  heat  are  the  only  ac- 
cessories permissible  in  cooking  a  leg 
of  mutton.  After  it  is  upon  the  table  it 
may  be  embellished  as  taste  inclines  one. 

But  the  man  worth  while 

Is  the  man  who  will  smile 
When  everything  goes  dead  wrong. 
For  the  test  of  the  heart  is  trouble, 
And  it  always  comes  with  the  years, 

And  the  smile  that  is  worth 

The  praises  of  earth 
Is  the  smile  that  shines  through  tears. 


Neglect  of  a  Cough  or  S«re 
Throat  often  results  in  an 
Incurable  Lung  Diseaso  or 
Consumption.  For  relief  in 
Throat  troubles  useBROWN's 
Bronchial  Troches,  a  sim- 
ple yet  effective  remedy.  Sold  only  in  boxes, 


i 


FOR  14  CENTS 

Wq  wish  to  gain  this  year  200.0UO  5 
new  custoraerw,  anil  hence  oner  ^ 
I  Pkg.  City  Garden  Beet,  10c 
Pkg.Earl'nt  Emerald  CucumberlBc 
LaCrosBL-  Market  Lettuce,  16c 


! 


Strawberry  Melun,  15o 
II  Day  Radish,  lOo 
Early  Ripo  Cabbage,  luc 
Early  Dinner  Onion,  10c 
Brilliant,  Flower  Seeds,  I5c 
Worth  91.00,  for  14  cents.  Spliil 

Above  10  Pkgs.  worth  $1.00,  we  will 
mail  you  true,  together  with  our 
great  Cat ali  >;:,  telling  all  about 
SA11ER  S  MILLION  DOLLAR  POTATO  m 
npon  receipt  of  this  nolire  &14c.  Z 
etamprt.  Wr  invite  yourtrade,  and  X 
l^knowwhen  you  once  try  Sal  zer's  9 
isceds  you  will  never  do  without.  • 
"i»2<>0  Prizes  on  Salzer'6  1»00— rar-  Q 
est  earliest  Tomato  G  iant  on  earth.   F:-  9  a 
JOHN  A.  Sll.ZI.it  SLED  CO.,  LA  CKOSSE,  nig.  5 


Extra  Early  Admiral  Dewey 

Originated  and  introduced  by 

HARRY  N.HAMMOND, 

Seedsman,    Box    1.  FIFIELD,  MICH. 

Largest  grower  of  Seed  Potatoes  in  America.  The 
l>ewey  is  the  most  wonderful  New  Potato.  Its 

merits  are  fully  described  fn  Hammond's  1900  Catalogue.  Free 
for  the  asking.  Address  as  above.  Write  to-day.  20  other  va- 
rieties of  potatoes.    Also  Vppetnble  and  Flowor  Seeds.  


SEED  bilI  FREE 


To  get  new 
customers  t  o 
testmy  Seeds, 
I  will  mail  my 
1900  Cata- 
logue) best  I 

have  ever  issued, 
aad  filled  with 
more  bargains 
than  ever  and  a 
10c  Due  Bill 
pood  for  10c 
worth  of 
Seeds  for  trial, 
absolutely  free, 


Over  20  varie- 
ties shown  in 
colors.  $1100 
In  cash  prem- 
iums offered. 
Don*  tgive  your 

order  UDtilyousee 
this  new  catalogue 
10  new  vegetables 
for  20c.  16  flowers 
and  52  bulbs.  30c. 
Potatoes,  $2.00  and 
op  a  barrel.  Seed 
grain,  40c  and  up 


ISSfrimw  S50  For  a  Name  For  Each. 

Many  other  novelties  offer  J,  including  Ginseng,  the  gTeat 
money  making  plant.  You'll  be  surprised  at  my  bargain 
offers.  Send  your  name  on  arista',  for  eclogue  today.  It  is 
FH  EE  to  oil.  Tell  your  friends  to  send  too. 

F.  B.  MILLS,  Cox  131,  Rosehill,  Onondaga  Co.,  N .  Y. 


HEALD5 


BUSINESS 

24  Post  Street, 


COLLEGE. 

San  Francisco, 


Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping:  and  Business 
Practice.  Shorthand  and  Typing-.  Penmanship, 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches,  Telegraphy, 
Civil,  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering,  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  In  every  detail,  as 
is  attested  by  the  16,000  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladies  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  individual  in- 
struction. Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.'S 

Specialty  is  a  Spray  Pump  that  will  ^o  the  Best 
Work,  the  Most  Work  at  the  greatest  Saving:  of 
I  ahor.  That  Will  Not  Bust,  that  is  durable  in 
all  Its  parts,  and  prices  as  low  as  Good  material 
and  workmanship  will  admit  of.  Send  for  cata- 
logue with  prices,  formulas  of  washes  and  sugges- 
tions on  the  methods  of  spraying. 
UEAN  SPRAY  PUMP   CO.,  Los  Gatos,  Cai. 


MONEY  in  HONEY! 

THE  WEEKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  about  it. 
Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free. 

Q.W.YORK  &  CO. 

118[Michigan  St. ,  Chi  cago,  111 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


March  3,  1900. 


S.  F.  Market  Report. 


Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  28,  1900. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   684@67X 

Thursday  *  @  

Friday   67K@66)< 

Saturday    664@65X 

Monday   664@654   @  

Tuesday   65i£(ai66!4   @  

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Rod  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

May  July 

Wednesday   5s   9Xd      5s  95<d 

Thursday   5s   9*d      5s  9%a 

Friday   6s   »%&      5s  85£d 

Saturday   5s  fl&d      5s  84d 

Monday   5s   S%d      5s  8%d 

Tuesday   5s   Sftd      5s  8^d 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May  Dec. 

Thursday  *  ®    @  

Friday   98J4®   994  1  05fc@l  064 

Saturday   99   @  98X  1  06   @1  05* 

Monday   99   @  994  1  06J<@1  C64 

Tuesday   99  @  98*  1  08  @1  05ft 

Wednesday   98%®  98«  I  054®  1  OBJJ 


•Holiday. 


WHEAT. 


The  market  for  this  cereal  has  contin- 
ued in  unfavorable  condition  for  sellers 
since  last  review.  Nothing  else  could  have 
been  expected,  with  the  tax  scare  at  its 
worst,  and  Eastern  and  foreign  markets 
lacking  firmness.  The  tax  bugaboo  will 
be  gone  the  coming  week,  however,  and 
will  bo  out  of  the  way  for  anothor  year. 
In  most  instances  the  concessions  de- 
manded by  buyers  were  more  than  the 
tax  would  likely  amount  to.  Shippers 
have  been  diligent  in  getting  their  hold- 
ings afloat  before  the  assessor  puts  in  an 
appearance,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  wheat 
clearances  of  the  current  month,  which 
aggregate  more  than  for  any  previous 
month  the  coming  season.  Sixteen 
wheat  cargoes  have  been  cleared  from 
this  port  during  February,  aggregating 
51,000  tons,  with  a  clearance  valuation  of 
$1,041,000.  The  dry  weather  in  California 
had  a  tendency  to  harden  values  in  the 
local  market,  but  this  was  offset  by  ad- 
verse influences  abroad,  shipments  for  the 
week  from  Eastern  and  South  American 
ports  being  heavy,  and  the  quantity 
afloat  for  Europe  showing  an  increase,  as 
also  the  "  visible  "  supply  in  this  country. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cent  al  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1!»00,  delivery,  99i@98Jc. 

December,  1900,  delivery,  $1.06A@1.05|. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  May,  1900,  wheat  sold  at 
98ji.@98}c;  December,  1900,  $1.0"»A@1.05|. 

California  Milling  SI  00   ®1  05 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   :«*\  •  1  014 

Oregon  Valley   95  ®1  024 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   95  @1  05 

Walla  Walla  Club   85  @1  024 

Off  qualities  wheat   824®  95 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1898-99.  1899-19(10. 

Liv.  quotations   6s8d@6s9d  6s44d@6s5d 

Freight  rates   —  @25s  40@414s 

Local  market  $1  124<«;1  15  98JKc®81  01% 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

Trading  has  been  of  light  volume  since 
last  review,  with  market  fully  as  favorable 
to  buyers  as  previously  noted.  Quotations 
remain  unchanged,  but  wholesale  trans- 
fers or  sales  of  round  lots  were  not  possible 
at  full  figures.  Local  dealers  and  large 
consumers  are  as  a  rule  carrying  light 
stocks,  having  little  or  no  confidence  in 
the  future  of  the  market. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  J2  40®2  80 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  65@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35®3  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  40 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@8  40 

BARLEY. 
Market  has  shown  more  firmness,  owing 
to  need  of  rain  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  where  a  large  area  is  ordinarily 
seeded  to  this  cereal.  The  strength  was 
more  pronounced  in  values  for  future  de- 
liveries than  in  prices  obtainable  from 
close  cash  buyers  for  spot  offerings.  Hold- 
ers as  a  rule  were,  however,  slow  to  make 


concessions,  and  while  quotable  rates  were 
not  materially  changed,  better  average 
prices  were  realized  than  for  a  week  or 
two  preceding. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  ■.     76M@  80 

Feed,  fair  to  good   65   @  75 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   874®  974 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  00  @1  0754 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week 
ranged  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

Seller,  1900,  new,  @r— . 

May,  1900,  delivery,  76J@75c. 

December,  1900,  delivery,  77§@76£c. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
the  Call  Board,  May,  1900,  No.  1  feed  sold 
at  75@75ic;  Dec,  — . 

OATS 

Market  has  not  changed  appreciably 
since  previous  review,  either  in  general 
tone  or  in  quotable  rates.  Stocks  of  choice 
to  select  are  of  very  moderate  volume,  and 
such  are  being  in  the  main  very  steadily 
held,  especially  Whites  and  Grays.  For 
colored  oats,  more  particularly  Black,  and 
for  ordinary  qualities  of  other  kinds,  the 
market  is  decidedly  slow  and  inclines 
against  sellers. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   125  ®  — 

White,  good  to  choice   1  15  ®1  224 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  074@1  124 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  10  @1  20 

Milling   1  15   ®1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  20  @1  30 

Black  Russian   90  @1  024 

Red   95  @1  20 

CORN 

There  is  not  much  corn  arriving,  nor  is 
there  much  of  any  sort  now  in  stock  in 
this  center.  Present  supplies  are  mostly 
Large  Yellow  and  mixed  White  and  Yel- 
low from  the  East.  Prices  are  quotably 
higher,  but  trade  is  light.  California 
Small  Yellow  continues  in  scanty  supply 
and  in  a  retail  way  commands  stiff  fig- 
ures. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  024@1  074 

Large  Yellow   1  024®  1  074 

Small  Yellow   —  @  — 

Eastern  Mixed   1  00  @1  05 

RYE. 

The  little  business  doing  in  this  cereal 
is  within  range  of  unchanged  quotations, 
the  markot  showing  steadiness. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  024®  1  05 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Stocks  are  light  and  market  unfavor- 
able to  buyers.  Sales  are  so  few  and  far 
between,  however,  that  values  are  not 
very  cloarly  defined. 

Good  to  choice   2  00  @2  10 

Silverskln   —  @  — 

BEANS. 

Market  has  presented  a  better  tone  than 
for  a  week  or  two  preceding,  tho  improve- 
ment being  in  the  matter  of  inquiry, 
buyers  showing  more  disposition  to  take 
hold.  The  domand  was  largely  on  East- 
ern account,  and  was  more  for  white  than 
colored  beans,  although  the  latter  did  not 
lack  for  custom  where  there  was  any  in- 
clination shown  to  make  prices  satisfac- 
tory to  buyers.  There  are  no  heavy  sup- 
plies of  choice  to  select  beans  of  any  va- 
riety, and  holders  prefer  carrying  such 
stock  rather  than  making  any  noteworthy 
concessions  to  effect  sales. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs                    3  10  ®3  35 

Small  White,  good  lo  choice               3  10  (23  25 

Lady  Washington                            2  90  @3  10 

Butter,  small                                  3  75  ®4  00 

Butter,  large     @  

Pinks                                               2  65  @2  85 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                         3  25  @3  40 

Reds                                                 3  75  (3.4  00 

Red  Kidneys                                   4  00  <g4  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice                        5  10  @5  25 

Black-eye  Beans                            4  50  @4  75 

Horse  Beans     ®  

Garbanzos,  large                               2  50  @2  75 

Garbanzos,  small                              2  00  @2  25 

DRIED  PEAS. 
There  are  no  large  quantities  of  any 
kind  offering,  and  market  shows  firm- 
ness, especially  for  choice  Niles. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  00  ®2  15 

Niles  Peas   2  00  @2  15 

WOOL. 

The  markot  is  lifeless,  so  far  as  trading 
in  offerings  of  grease  wools  from  first 
hands  is  concerned.  This  is  almost  in- 
variably the  case  during  the  month  of 
February.  Stocks  are  now  of  such  in- 
significant proportions  as  not  to  admit  of 
any  noteworthy  business.  In  a  few  weeks 
Spring  wool  will  begin  to  arrive,  and  is 
expected  to  meet  with  prompt  attention 
from  buyers.  Indications  continue  favor- 
able for  a  firm  market  for  coming  clip. 

SPRING. 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  18  @16 

Oragon  Eastern,  fair  to  good  11  @13 

Oregon  Valley  17  @20 

FALL,. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  16  @174 

Middle  Counties,  defective   9  @12 

Northern,  free  11  ®14 

Northern,  defective   9  @11 


Southern  Mountain   9  @U 

San  Joaquin  Plains   — ®— 

San  Joaquin  Lamb   — @— 

HOPS. 

Same  inactivity  as  previously  noted  con- 
tinues to  bo  experienced.  Offerings  are 
mostly  low  grade,  while  the  little  inquiry 
which  exists  is  principally  for  choice  to 
fancy,  with  such  practically  out  of  mar- 
ket. Quotable  values  remain  nominally 
as  before. 

Good  to  choice,  1899  crop   6  @  9 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
While  business  in  the  hay  trade  con- 
tinues of  a  dragging  and  generally  unsatis- 
factory character,  the  market  is  no  lower 
than  last  quoted.  In  fact,  somo  holders 
are  less  disposed  to  crowd  stocks  to  sale 
than  a  few  weeks  ago,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  rain  and  the  noed  of  tho  same 
in  a  large  portion  of  southern  California. 
There  is  certainly  a  probability  of  hay 
values  hardoning  to  some  extent  if  the 
dry  weather  continues.  Straw  is  quiet  at 
former  rates. 

Wheat   6  50O  9  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   6  50®  9  00 

Oat   6  00®  8  CO 

Barley   5  00®  7  00 

Alfalfa   5  50®  7  00 

Stock   4  50®  5  50 

Compressed   6  50®  9  50 

Straw,  »  bale   30®  45 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Bran  was  in  good  supply  as  compared 
with  the  demand,  and  market  continued 
to  favor  tho  consumer.  Middlings  and 
Shorts  were  not  materially  lower,  but  the 
general  tendency  was  to  easier  figures. 
Market  for  Rolled  Barley  was  firm.  Prices 
for  Milled  Corn  ruled  steady. 

Bran,  ¥  ton   11  50®12  50 

Middlings   15  00@17  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    12  00®  14  50 

Barley,  Rolled    16  50@17  00 

Cornmeal —   ...    23  00®23  50 

Cracked  Corn   24  00@24  50 

SEEDS. 

Recent  shipments  of  Alfalfa  seed  to 
Australia  have  reduced  stocks  of  this 
variety  to  small  proportions;  they  have 
not  been,  in  fact,  heavy  at  any  time  this 
season;  market  is  firm  at  last  quoted  ad- 
vance. Little  doing  in  other  seeds  and 
values  remain  nominally  as  previously 
noted. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  25(8)3  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   4  £0@4  75 

Flax   2  00®  2  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   34®  4 

Rape   2  @  3 

Hemp   4   @  44 

Timothy   4  @  44 

Alfalfa,  Utah   8  ®  94 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
The  Grain  Bag  markot  is  showing  very 
little  life.  With  present  prospects  of 
there  being  an  ample  supply  for  the  sea- 
son's requirements,  there  is  no  pro- 
nonncod  inclination  observable  to  contract 
for  forward  delivery.  Quotable  rates  are 
unchanged.  There  is  beginning  to  bo  in- 
quiry for  Wool  Sacks  for  coming  clip; 
markot  is  tolerably  firm  at  figures  quoted. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July...  6t<@— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   64®— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot...  64® — 

State  Prison  Bags,  ¥  100  5  65@- 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs   -®324 

Woolsacks,  34  lbs   —  @284 

Fleece  Twine   74@— 

Ounnies   — ®124 

Bean  Bags   4X®  55< 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   64®  7% 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

The  absence  of  firmness  last  noted  in 
the  market  for  Wet  Salted  Hides  con- 
tinues to  bo  experienced.  Values  for  Dry 
Hides  and  Calf  Skins  remain  without 
quotable  change,  but  market  is  not  firm. 
Pelts  and  Tallow  are  commanding  fairly 
steady  rates,  but  demand  is  not  particu- 
larly active  at  full  figures. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

■sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  fbs  

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  nO  lbs.. 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs. . 

Wet  Salted  Kip  

Wet  Salted  Veal  

Wet  Salted  Calf  

Dry  Hides  

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. . . 
Dry  Calf,  under  4  fbs  


Salted  Horse  Hides  medium  


Dry  Horse  Hides,  small. 
Dry  Colts'  Hides  


Pelts,  medium,  skin  

Pelts,  short  wool,  ft  skin. 
Pelts,  sheaaling,  skin. 
Deer  Skins,  best  summer. 
Deer  Skins,  good  medium. 
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Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  10 

Elk  Hides   10  @  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   44®  5 

Tallow,  No.  2   4  ®  44 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  ®  374 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  ®  10 

HONEY. 

Supplies  and  domand  are  both  at  present 
limited,  which  is  to  be  expected  at  the 
close  of  a  light  crop  year.  Business  doing 
is  mostly  of  a  small  jobbing  character  and 
at  practically  same  figures  as  have  been 
current  for  somo  time  past. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   74®  8 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   7  ®  74 

Extracted,  Amber  5  @  54 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  114@124 

Amber  Comb   8  @10 

BEESWAX. 
Markot  is  firm  at  current  rates,  with 
demand  fair  and  offerings  of  very  small 
volume. 

Good  to  choice,  light,     lb  26  @27 

Dark  24  @2S 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Market  for  Boef  shows  an  easy  tone  for 
prime  quality,  such  being  in  ample  supply, 
while  the  cheaper  grades  are  offered  very 
sparingly.  Veal  is  not  in  largo  receipt, 
and  is  meeting  with  a  rather  firm  market. 
Mutton  and  Lamb  brought  much  tho 
same  figures  as  last  quotod,  but  market 
could  not  be  termed  firm.  Hogs  com- 
manded fully  as  good  figures  as  preced- 
ing week,  with  demand  equal  to  the  sup- 
ply, especially  of  small  and  medium  sizes. 
Some  sales  were  made  up  to  6c,  but  thus 
was  not  a  quotable  figure. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  *  lb          64®  7 

Beef,  second  quality   64®  7 

Beef,  third  quality   6  ®— 

Mutton— ewes,  7®74c;  wethers   74®  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   f>V"  h\ 

Hogs,  small,  fat   Bjf®  '>"> 

Hogs,  large,  hard   54®— 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   — ®— 

Hogs,  feeders   5  @  54 

Hogs,  country  dressed   Y<i  6 

Veal,  small,  f>  lb   7  ®  94 

Veal,  large,  V  R»   7  ®8 

Lamb,  spring,  Tf>  tt>  II  ©— 

POULTRY. 
With  only  moderate  arrivals  of  Eastern 
poultry  and  quite  limited  receipts  of  Cali- 
fornia stock,  the  market  was  in  the  main 
firm,  Turkeys  being  about  the  only  ex- 
ception, and  values  for  these  were  not  so 
depressed  as  during  preceding  week. 
Young  Chickens  in  fine  condition  were  in 
good  request  at  comparatively  stiff 
figures. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  T  lb   12  ®  14 

Turkeys,  live  bens,  ¥  lb   •..     11  ®  12 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  IP  lb    9  ®  11 

Hens,  California,     dozen   4  50  @5  50 

Roosters,  old   4  50  ®5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  00  ®6  50 

Fryers   5  50  @600 

Broilers,  large   5  00  @5  50 

Broilers,  small   3  50  (S>4  50 

Ducks,  >  dozen   4  50  ®5  50 

Geese,  »  pair   I  75  @2  00 

Goslings,  V  pair   2  50  @3  00 

Pigeons,  old,  fi  dozen   1  25  ®1  50 

Pigeons,  young    2  00  t&'i  50 

BUTTER. 

There  have  been  further  declines  in 


SUPPLIES. 


Another  Carload  Just  Arriving. 

No  Advance  as  YET  in  Onr  Prices. 

100 No.  1  E.  14-Story,  K-Frame  Hiveiat  8 1 . 1  ft ; 
SO  at  01.16;  25  at  #1.18;  10  for  W12; 
5  for  86.20. 

Send  us  a  list  stating  all  you  need  and  get  our  of- 
fer, then  you  will  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  order. 

G.  G.  WICK8UN  A  CO.,  34  &  SO  Main  St.,  8.  F 
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values,  and  at  the  reduced  figures  the  ma- 
jority of  receivers  were  unable  to  keep 
stocks  moving-  as  rapidly  as  they  desired. 
There  was  some  shipping  trade,  and  there 
is  likely  to  be  considerable  outward  move- 
ment in  the  near  future,  with  prices  on  a 
still  lower  plane  than  at  present. 

Creamery,  extras,  f,  fb   21  @— 

Creamery,  firsts   20  @— 

Creamery,  seconds   19  @ — 

Dairy,  select   18  @19 

Dairy,  seconds   WA@IVA 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @— 

Mixed  store   14  @16 

Creamery  in  tubs   18  @21 

Pickled  Roll   —  ®— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select   19  @21 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   16  @18 

CHEESE. 
The  market  continues  to  incline  against 
sellers,  and  is  not  likely  to  show  any 
change  for  the  better  for  some  weeks  to 
come.  New  oheose  is  in  larger  supply  and 
is  relatively  cheaper  than  well-seasoned 
stock,  there  being  no  heavy  offerings  of 
latter.  There  is  likely  to  be  considerable 
shipping  demand  in  the  near  future,  but 
only  at  comparatively  low  figures. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   9%@ — 

California,  good  to  choice   i'A®  9 

California,  fair  to  good   8  @  iYt 

California  Cheddar   —  @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   9  @10'/4 

EGGS. 

Lower  values  have  been  established  in 
the  egg  market,  but  there  is  evidence  that 
prices  have  nearly  if  not  quite  touched 
bedrock.  Some  doalers  have  commenced 
storing,  paying  for  this  purpose  12c  for 
choice  eggs.  Only  in  a  small  way  and  for 
favorite  marks  was  any  decided  advance 
on  above  figuro  realized.  The  range  in 
prices  was  narrow,  as  nearly  all  eggs  are 
now  showing  good  quality. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  13!4@14 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size    12  @13 

California,  good  to  choice  store   Ii;4(a)]2 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading   —  @— 

Eastern,  cold  storage   —  @— 

VEGETABLES. 
Spring  vegetables  showed  increased  re- 
ceipt, mostly  from  southern  points,  and 
the  market  was  generally  easier,  all 
changes  in  (| notations  for  new  vegetables 
being  to  lower  values.  In  tho  lino  of  Win- 
ter vegetables  the  display  was  light. 
Onions  of  choice  to  select  quality  wore 
offored  sparingly  and  mot  with  a  linn 
market. 

Asparagus,  #ft>   7   ®  12!4 

Beans,  String,  ^  fb   5   @  8 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ¥  100    40  @  — 

Cauliflower,  $  dozen   50  @  — 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  $  doz   1  00  @1  50 

Egg  Plant,  ^  lb    8   <o>  10 

Garlio,  1ft  fb   5  @  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  Cal.,  good  to  choice.  2  00  @2  20 

Onions,  Oregon,  ft  cental   2  10  @2  30 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,  *  lb   2H@  4 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  lb   4  @  5 

Peppers,  Bell,  iBlb   —  @  — 

Rhubuarb,  $  lb   5  @  7 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  $  ton   —  @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  f,  box    1  00  @1  86 

Tomatoes,  Los  Aneeles,  Tj*  bo»   50  @1  00 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  f.  box   —   @  — 

POTATOES. 
There  were  large  quantities  of  frosted 
and  otherwise  seriously  defective  potatoes 
on  the  market,  such  stock  meeting  with 
slow  sale  at  low  figures,  some  very  poor 
failing  to  bring  lowest  quotations.  Choice 
to  select  table  potatoes  were  not  plentiful, 
and  brought  as  a  rule  good  figures,  some 
fancy  Burbanks  selling  up  to  $1.20,  al- 
though this  was  not  a  quotable  price. 
Sweets  were  in  light  receipt  and  high 

Burbanks,  River,  $  cental   50  @1  00 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  ¥  cental...  60  @1  05 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   75  @1  05 

Burbanks,  Oregon   60  @1  10 

River  Reds   —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  ^  cental   —  @  — 

Early  Rose   80  @  90 

Garnet  Chile   80  &  90 

Peerless   1  20  @1  25 

New  Potatoes,  *  lb   2  @  3 

Sweet,  River,  ^  cental   —  @  — 

Sweet  Merced   —  @ 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Apples  are  the  only  deciduous  fruit  now 
offering  and  these  are  in  very  limited 
stock.  The  market  is  firm  for  all  mer- 
chantable qualities,  and  especially  so  for 
fancy  table  fruit.  In  a  small  way  high- 
grade  table  Apples  bring  stiffer  figures 
than  are  quotable.  Strawberries  are  in 
light  receipt  and  mostly  too  poor  to  be 
sought  after.  Sales  -  are  mainly  within 
range  of  $5@9  per  chest  for  common  to 
fairly  good. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   1  50  @1  75 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  *  50-tb  box. .  1  00  @1  50 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  ^  50-fb  box..     50   @  75 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
In  the  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  one  of  the  dullest  weeks  of  the  sea- 
son h,as  been  experienced.  With  dullness 
there  is  naturally  an  absence  of  firmness, 
and  if  any  special  selling  pressure  were 


exerted,  lower  values  would  be  established 
than  are  now  nominally  current.  There 
is  very  little  stock  in  first  hands,  however, 
aside  from  Prunes,  and  jobbers  are  not 
disposed  to  cut  rates  to  any  noteworthy 
extent  in  order  to  effect  sales,  although 
they  are  far  from  satisfied  with  the  imme- 
diate outlook.  It  is  questionable  whether 
much  good  would  result  or  any  special 
activity  would  be  developed  at  this  date 
by  cutting  prices,  which  for  most  kinds 
are  now  quite  reasonable.  Dealers  realize 
this  and  are  governing  themselves  accord- 
ingly. It  sometimes  occurs  that  the  shad- 
ing of  values  drives  off  buyers  instead  of 
attracts  them,  and  any  action  likely  to 
have  this  effect  should  certainly  be 
avoided,  in  the  interest  of  both  producer 
and  jobber.  The  highest  priced  stock  on 
the  market  to-day  is  the  most  readily 
placed,  demonstrating  that  it  is  by  no 
means  always  a  question  of  prices.  Quo-, 
tations  for  Apples  and  Peaches  show  a  re- 
duction of  about  half  a  cent  per  pound, 
but  beyond  this  there  are  no  changes  to 
record.  As  above  indicated,  however, 
values  are  largely  nominal.  Were  there 
any  noteworthy  demand,  these  or  firmer 
figures  would  prevail,  while  under  exist- 
ing dullness,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  granting 
of  marked  concessions  would  lead  to  any 
special  movement  of  either  Prunes, 
Peaches,  Apples  or  Figs,  the  kinds  most 
in  evidence.  Prunes  are  in  the  main 
steadily  held  at  previously  quoted  low 
range,  but  there  are  some  lots  outside  of 
combination  control,  for  which  Jc  or  Jc 
loss  than  quotations  might  be  accepted. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  H  fb   10H@12 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   12H@!3 

Apricots,  Moorpark   13  @15 

Apples,  in  50-fb  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   7  @— 

Apples,  50-fb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   5V4@  6H 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   5H@  5H 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   Widu  6'/4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7   H  1V% 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12^@15 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  @I0 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   6!4(H>  8 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts        6!4(a>  7H 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   6!4@  7)4 

Plums,  White  and  Red   7  @  8 

Prunes,  in  sacks  40— 50s   4   &.  4% 

50-608    3%@  3% 

60—708    3M@  3H 

70  -  808    3W@— 

80— 90s   3  @— 

90—  100s   2K@— 

110— 130s   2  ®— 

Prunes  in  boxes,   V2c  higher  for  25-fb 
boxes,  lie  higher  for  50-fb  bozes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   23K@— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern. . .  2y@  2V4 
Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  5 

Apples,  quartered   4  @  5 

Figs,  Black   — @  3 

Figs,  White   3  @  3H 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5  @  6 

RAISINS. 

There  is  no  wholosalo  business  to  record 
and  not  much  doing  in  a  jobbing  way. 
There  are  no  large  supplies,  but  more 
trade  than  exists  could  bo  satisfied.  Quot- 
able rates  as  fixed  by  tho  Growers'  Associ- 
ation remain  as  before. 

F.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

London  Layers,  6-crown,  $  box   —  @— 

do        do      5-crown,  $  box   —  @— 

do        do      4-crown,  ^  box   —  @— 

do        do      3-crown,     box   160  @— 

do        do      2-crown,  ^  box   1  50  @— 

Valencia  Layers,  $  20-lb  box   80  @1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   6H@— 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   5  @ — 

Pacifies. — 2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  5!^c;  3-crown, 

6c;  4-crown,  6Hc;  seedless,  4$£c. 
Orientals.—  2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  4^c;  3-crown, 

5Hc;  4-crown,  6c. 
(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  501b. 

boxes.) 

Thompson  Seedless.— Bleached  fancy,  $  fb.,  10c; 
choice,  9c;  standard,  8c;  prime,  6c.  Unbleached, 
6c. 

Sultanas.—  Bleached  fancy.  $  lb.,  8Hc;  choice, 
7Ho;  standardise;  prime,  5c.   Unbleached,  5c. 

Loose  Valencias.— Fancy,  lb.,5S4c;  choice,  4!4c; 
standard,  SMc. 

Valencia  Clusters.—  Fancy,  %Hb.,7c;  choice,  6c; 
standard,  5c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Oranges  were  in  better  request  than 
previous  week,  the  weather  being  more 
favorable  for  consumers  to  take  hold. 
Values  did  not  improve,  but  were,  in  fact, 
easier  than  last  quoted,  offerings  showing 
increase  and  keeping  ahead  of  the  demand. 
Lemons  met  with  a  little  more  custom 
than  for  some  weeks  preceding,  but  sup- 
plies continued  liberal  and  market  re- 
mained easy  in  tone.  Limes  were  in  light 
stock  and  were  firmly  held. 

Oranges— Navels,  *  box   1  25@2  50 

California  Seedlings    75@1  25 

California  Mandarin,  $  small  box   — @ 

Grape  Fruit,  *  box   — @ 

Lemons— California,  select,  $  box   2  25@2  50 

California,  good  to  choice   1  75@2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00@1  50 

Limes-Mexican,  $  box   5  50@6  00 

California,  small  box   50@1  25 

NUTS. 

A  quiet  market  is  noted  for  Almonds 
and  Walnuts,  and  to  effect  noteworthy 


transfers  lower  prices  than  lately  current  j 
would  have  to  be  accepted.    Peanut  mar- 
ket is  lightly  stocked  and  remains  against  ' 
buyers. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  14  @17 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  fb  10  @11 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7  @  8 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4  @5 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell   9  @10 

Walnuts,  White,  California,  standard        7  @8 

Chestnuts,  California  Italian   8  @10 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  5  @  6 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  6H 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

The  market  is  quiet,  with  no  changes 
to  record  in  quotable  rates.  Dry  wines  of 
the  vintage  of  1899  are  quotable  at  lfi@20c 
per  gallon,  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  San 
Francisco  delivery,  the  latter  figure  being 
obtainable  only  for  small  quantities  of 
superior  quality.  New  Claret  of  good 
average  quality  is  offering  at  16c  per  gal- 
lon in  a  wholesale  way,  and  is  not  meeting 
with  immediate  custom.  It  is  the  excep- 
tion, however,  where  producers  are  crowd- 
ing stock  upon  the  market. 


SOME  DEALERS  SAY 

Columbus  Buggy  Co/s 

VEHICLES 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  \i  sacks  174,816 

Wheat,  centals. ..  .308.571 

Barley,  centals   42,495 

Oats,  centals   5,850 

Corn,  centals   630 

Rye,  centals   400 

Beans,  sacks   1,889 

Potatoes,  sacks   20,260 

Onions,  sacks   1,174 

Hay,  tons   2,506 

Wool,  bales   340 

Hops,  bales   164 


EXPORTS   BV  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  '99. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour.  H  sacks  

155,141 

2,729,144 

2,191,396 

Wheat,  centals. . . 

214,528 

3,303,540 

1,472,073 

Barley,  centals. . . 

10,031 

3,463,785 

356,933 

Oats,  centals  

678 

30,850 

17,004 

274 

12,540 

14,336 

Beans,  sacks  

711 

20,721 

73,994 

Hay,  bales  

4,701 

88,155 

45,195 

Wool,  pounds  

84,069 

3,968,867 

1,655,334 

Hops,  pounds  

52,380 

941,437 

1,270,504 

2 

3,277 

4,746 

Potatoes,  packages  287 

55,199 

36,359 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  Feb.  28.— California  dried  fruits: 
Market  quiet  but  steady.  Evaporated  apples, 
common,  5(S>6c;  prime  wire  tray,  6®6^c;  choice, 
7@7tfc;  fancy,  8@8!4c. 

Prunes,  3H@6c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  13@15c:  Moorpark,  15@18c 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7!4@9c;  peeled,  18@22c. 


R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam, 

For  COUGHS  and  COLDS. 

J.  R.  GATES  &  CO.,  Druggists, 

417  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Are  too  high  in  price  to  admit  of  as  much  profit  as 
the  cheaper  grades  usually  handled  by  agricul- 
tural implement  dealers  A  cheap  vehicle  costs 
just  as  much  freight  from  the  East  as  a  good  one, 
thus  you  get  but  little  value  for  your  money  after 
paying  three  profits  and  freight. 

If  Columbus  Buggy  Co.'s  vehicles  are  not  on  sale 
in  your  vicinity  please  write  to  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO  HOUSE, 

1665-1067    MARKET  ST., 
Between  9th  and  10th,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  SPECIAL  PRICE. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4»  General  Commission  Merchants, 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

*S"Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 

WE  MAKE  TO  ORDER 
Baggy  Tops,  Cushions, 
Carriage  Tops,  Lazy  Backs, 
Canopy  Tops,    Storm  Aprons, 
Wagon  Tops,    Dust  Hoods, 
Dashes,  Fenders. 
Old  Tops,  Dashes  and  Fenders 
re-covered  if  sent  to  us.   We  sell 
Trimming:  Material  of  all  kinds, 
also  Top  Dressing;.  Chamois  Skins,  Sponges,  etc. 
Write  for  Prices  and  How  to  Measure.  California 
Top  Co..  222  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


alifornia 
/♦Vegetables 


f  l  IN  .  . . 

*•   Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  "Pacific  Rural  Press"  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  folly  illustrated. 

PRICE  S2.  Orders  received  at  this  office 


Choose  a 
Carriage 


satisfied  with  your  purchase. 
THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO 


With  the  help  of  oar  catalogue.  It  offers  a  wider  choice  of 

vehicles,  harness,  robes,  blankets  and  horse  accessories 
than  dealers  carry  in  stock,  at  prices  lower  than  any  dealer 
can  quote.  We  are  carriage  and 
harness  makers  on  a  big  scale,  with 
every  facility  for  turning  out  the 
best  work  at  the  least  cost. 

You  Save  the  Difference, 

between  the  maker's  and  the 
dealer's  price  when  you  buy  from 
us.  Money  returned  and  freight 
paid  both  ways  If  you  are  not , 
Write  for  the  catalogue— it's  free. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


\ 


2016  Carriage.   Price  $98.00. 


MORE  THAN 


Sold  in  six  years.  For  orchard,  fie'd,  or  vineyard. 
Furrows,  hills,  weeds;  works  under  trees.  One-horse 
convertible  into  2,  3  or  4-horse  machine.  Illustrated 

1CU  ^  MALCOLM  MACLEOD, 

614  Hill  Street,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


FERTILIZERS 

The  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  on  the  Market. 

Write'Us  for  Prices  and  Illustrated  Pamphlet.      WB  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

FRESNO  Fertilizer  Works,  Geo.  C.  Roedingr,  Prop.,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Pacific  Saw  Manufacturing  Company 

Manufacture  the 

"HATCH"  Pruning  Saw. 

The  Best  In  Usel 

S>  lery  Wheels,  Grindstones,  Files,  Saws, 
Machine  Knives,  Etc.  Sheet  Steel.    Tel.  Main  5052.  3  17-19  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

BLUE  GUM  TREES, 
RED  GUM  TREES, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

FOR    SALE   IN    LOTS    TO  SUIT. 

Write  for  Prices  delivered  on  wharf  in  San  Fran- 
cisco 

W.  A.  T.  STRAT TOIT,  Nurseryman. Fetalnma,  Cal. 

RIVER  BANK  NURSERY?" 

IMPERIAL  PRUNES-First-Class. 

AIho,  Limited  Number  of  BURBANK'S 

SUGAR  PRUNE, 

Fine  One-Year-old  Trees. 

L.  F.  SANDERSON,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees: 

ORANGES,  OLIVES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

SEEDS : 

Grans,  Clover,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Agent  for  California  Nursery  Co. 
THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 

KAFIR  SEED  CORN. 

RED  ADD  WHITE,  DIRECT  FROM  KANSAS. 

A  Valuable  Plant  for  Stock. 

Cultivated  for  Forage  and  for  Grain. 

For  sale  by  H.  DUTARD,  125-129  Davis  St.,  S.  F. 

ESTABLISHED  1876 

KELLER'S  NURSERIES, 

Depot,  !)Oa  Broadway.  OAKLAND,  I  .«  1  . 

ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS  AND  SHADE  TREES. 

20,000  Gum  Trees,  13  to  18  Inches  High, 
at  $10.00  per  lOOO. 

CHOICE  ROSES,  Strong  Plants,  $2  40  per  dozen. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

PLANTS,  SEEDS  ^  BULBS, 

 INCLUDING  

Novelties  for  1900. 

ROSES— 

Fine  collection  of  one  and  two-year-olds,  ready 
for  planting. 

COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  NEW 

CARNATIONS,  PELARGONIUMS, 
BEGONIAS,  FERNS,  PALMS, 

and  everything  desirable  for  the  house  or  garden. 
SEND    FOR   CATALOGI  E. 

F.  A.  MILLER,  215  Hayes  St.,  Sin  Francisco. 


ROSSNEY  PEAR, 


Ripens  two  weeks  after  Bartlett;  a  large,  very 
handsome  pear  of  tirst  quality;  a  strong  grower, 
and  productive. 

ADMIRAL  DEWEY  PEACH, 

A  new  YELLOW  FREESTONE,  ripens  with  Alex- 
ander; very  beautiful,  and  productive.  Dormant 
buds  in  strong  stocks. 

SULTAN,  BARTLETT  AND  APPLE  PLCMS, 

New  varieties  of  plums  of  Luther  Burbank's 
creation. 

PLANTZ  SEEDLING  PLUM,  a  valuable  new 
variety. 

CUNT  AND  IMPERIAL  PRUNES. 

A  Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock,  Small  Fruit 
Plants,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

Lincoln  Nurseries,     Newcastle,  Cal. 


ESTABLISHED  1878. 


NO  IRRIGATION. 


Napa  Valley  Miseries. 

FULL  STOCK. 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 
150    New  Varieties. 

Write  for  Price  List. 

■IOIIN  AMES,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 

(Successor  to  Leonard  Coates.) 


Cor.  1st  and  Coombs  Sts. 


Napa,  Cal. 


Pacific  Nursery, 

Cor.  Baker  and  Lombard  Streets, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Two  flne  ARAUC ARIA  IMBRICATA,  9  ft.  high. 

ACACIAS,  EUCALYPTUS,  PINE,  CYPRESS 
and  SPRUCE  TREES. 

PEACH,  ALMOND  and  CHERRY  TREES. 

A  Full  Line  of  EVERGREEN  and  SHADE 
TREES,  FLOWERING  and  ORNAMENTAL 
SHRUBBERY. 

Send  for  Catalogue.      F.  LUDEMANN. 


(California  Nursery  C°- 

NILES,  CAL. 

JOHN    ROCK,  manager. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

ORANGES,  OLIVES,  GRAPES  AND  RESISTANT  VINES, 
PALMS,  ROSES  AND  FLOWERING  SHRUBS 
IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


fKNI)    FOR    OUR  CATALOGUE. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

!      FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY.  : 


FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 
Offer  a  Complete  Line  of 


^  Utter  a  Complete  Line  ol  ^ 

♦  Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives,  Citrus  Trees,  ♦ 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Grape  Vines.  ♦ 

4  A  Well  Selected  Assortment  of  ♦ 

|  PALMS,  ROSES,  AND   GREENHOUSE  PLANTS.  ♦ 

X  WE   OFFER   MANY  NEW   AND   VALUABLE   NOVELTIES.  ♦ 

♦  SEND   FOR   PRICE   LIST   AND   DESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE.  ♦ 

♦  GEO.  C  ROEDING,  -  -  F»ROF»R  I ETOR.  ♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


FRESNO  NUR5ERY, 

RES  NO,  CAL. 

jt     l  offer  for  this  season  a  full  line*  of 

Deciduous,  Citrus,  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Trees. 


BEND   FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 


Address  F.  H.  WILSON,  Box  42,  Fresno,  Cal. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERIES. 

We  still  have  in  stock  BARTLETT,  WINTER  NELIS  and  other  Pears. 
riUIR.  ELBERTA,  GLOBE,  CRAWFORDS,  FOSTER,  SALWAY,  SUS- 
QUEHANNA, LEMON  CLING  and  other  Peaches. 
We  also  have  PLUfTS,  APPLES  and  SOFT  SHELLED  WALNUTS. 
Carry  a  full  line  of  Ornamental  and  Citrus  Stock 

RICHMAN  &  MILLS,  Props,  FULLERTON,  CAL. 


California  S>  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON, 


Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrated,  12  Full-Page  Plates. 

The  third  edition  of  this  great  work  and  indispensable  companion  of  progressive  fruit  growers  Is 
now  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  book  has  been  practically  rewritten  by  the  author,  and  contains  the  latest  and  best  methods 
of  practice  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 
PACIFIC  RURAlTpRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


■Get  ready  for  good  crops  by  set-" 
xllng  the  seed  question  right  firstJ 
^Gregory's  seeds  are  sold  on  tlielrl 
■merits  as  profit  makers.  They  arei 
/home  grown,  hand  selected,  scientifl-  * 
Jcally  tested.  If  you  want  the  finest 
fcrops  your  ground  can  give,  get 

GREGORY'S  SEEDS 

T  Warranted  as  per  catalogue.  Include  man; 
nov.-l!iea  for  vegetable  and  flower  gardena.  Vnr 
hook  for  1900,  an  invaluable  help  to  all  growera. 
Youth  free  for  the  a-klng. 
J.  J.  II.  GREGORY  A  SON,  HarhUhcari.  Mass.J 


grow  paying  crops  because  they're 
fresh  and  always  the  bent.  For 
sale  everywhere.  Refuse  substitutes. 
Stick  to  Perry's  Seeds  and  prosper. 
1900  Seed  Annual  free.  Write  for  it. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


Peach  Trees, 

PHILLIP'S  CLING  and  ORANGE  CLING. 

Apple  Trees, 

Baldwin,  Ben  Davis,  Gravenstein,  Yellow 
Bellflower,  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin.  Etc. 

Prune  Trees, 

French,  Imperial,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Etc. 

Apricot  Trees, 

Blenheim,  Royal,  Hemskirk,  Etc. 

Cherry  Trees, 

BLACK  TARTARIAN  and  Royal  Ann,  1  anu 
2  years. 

Grape  Vines,  Raspberry,  Curraut,  Blackberry, 
Gooseberry,  Strawberry  Plants. 

LOGAN  BERRY,  RASPBERRY 
and  BLACKBERRY. 

CATALOGUE    FREE    ON    A!  PLICATION. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 
419-421  Sansome  St  .  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


flFREE!  Our 

'  ILLUSTRATED  SEED  CATALOGUE 

All  seeds  for  Garden  and  Farm  planting 
described  and  priced  Sent  Fiiee.  Yearly 
we  mail  thousands  of  packages  of  seeds  to 
the  most  distant  States. 

TEOSINTE, 

The  greatest  Forage  producer  in  the  world. 
1  oz  ,  10c. ;  1  lb.,  85c.  by  mall  postpaid. 

AUGUSTA  FANCY  SELECT  RATTLESNAKE 
WATERMELON  SEED, 

Grows  to  large  size;  a  delicious  eating 
melon;  a  fine  shipper.  Price:  Pkt.,  10c; 
oz.,  15c:  4  oz.,  40c.;  ft  ft-,  75c;  11.35  per  It)., 
postpaid. 

Write  for  prices  on  OTHER  MELONS, 
Imp  Cotton  and  Corn,  Tobacco  Seed,  Chufas, 
Grasses  and  Clovers,  and  all  Vegetable 

Seed. 

Correspondence  Invltel. 

Atldrett 

ALEXANDER  SEED  CO., 


L 


AlGlsTA.  GA. 


We  have  a  large  stock  of  low- 
branched 

WASHINGTON  NAVEL 
ORANGE  TREES, 

Also  1()(),(KH)  seedling  orange  trees 
in  nursery  rows,  for  sale. 

SATSUMA    OR    00NSHIU  ORANGE 
TREES,  50c  to  75c  EACH. 

General  Price  for  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees 
rrom  lOc  to  60e. 

ALOHA  NURSERIES,     Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 
...STOCK  OF... 

APPLE  TREES. 

CLING  PEACH  {"%&n 
TREES. 

ASS0RoTtMEnT  Plums  and  Prunes 

On  Peach,  Plum  and  Almond  Roots. 
SEND    F    R  PRICES. 

J.  T.  BOGUE,  MARYSVILLE,  CAL. 

TREE?!  Thtt?!!  TRftji!!! 

SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES, 

W    H   SCHIEFFER  &  CO 

(Successors  to  R  W.  BELL.) 

The  LeadiDg  Nurserymen  of  Northern  Californii. 

U/rlte    for    Price  List. 

808  TUPPF.R  STREET, 
SANTA  ROSA,  SONOMA  CO..  CALIFORNIA. 

APPLE  TREES. 


A.;  Viiriftli-siiudsl7.ro.  At-' 
Pears,  Plume,  Prunes,  Pe 


l  full  line  of  Cherries, 
Apricot*,  Or 


■  ROSSNEY  PEAR. 

Better  than  the  Bartlett  and  ripens  tno  weeks  after 
that  variety.  All  Rnssney  l'ears  go  nut  under  .un- 
seal.   Write  us  for  prices  on  your  list  of  wants.  No 

^iff^rSSJ^SEII  NURSERIES  CO.. 
r.  O.  Box  1400.       Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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[the  HORSE  MARKET! 

Demands  Sound 
Horses  Only.-— 

i  Lame  horses  sell  at  less  than  half  their  actual  value  4 
l  and  are  neither  desirable  for  use  or  sale.  The  remedy  j 
is  easy.   A  few  bottles  of 


Swill  work  a  permanent  cure  for  Spavin*.  If f tic- 
bones,  Splint.,  Cnrbl,  etc.,  andall  fornisof  Lnmc- 
neiifl.   It  cureB  thousands  of  cases  annually.  Such] 
-  endorsements  as  the  one  following  are  a  guarantee  J 
f  of  merit. 

•  Klinesin-ove,  Penn.,  Aug.  18,  1898. 

V     Dear  Sirs :    After  usinp  your  Spa' 


i  Sprain.,  Ktc. ,  I  found  one  of  my  hoi 
A  thought  I  would  try  a  Cure,  which  cured 


i-ured  ODe  oilier  Nplinl  :itjil  two  Spavl 
'  afraid  to  recommend  ittoall.     1  remaiD. 


ire  for  Cut..  Oalla,  L 

ien  had  a  Splint,  I  I 
It.  Since  that  time  T 
ivlns.  Now  1  am  not  w 


the  book  free,  or  address, 
T  DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

REPORTED   BY   DEWEY,    STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER   PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOB  THE   WEEK  ENDING   FEU.  13,  1900. 

043,444.— Paddle  Wheel— .1.  S.  Allison, 
Portland,  Or. 

643,449.— RAIL  Anchoii— S.  15.  Audorson, 
Hartford,  Wash. 

643,20:i.— Wheeled  Scraper  — W.  C. 
Bradford,  Arbueklo,  Cal. 

04.3,245. — Slidinc:  Door  Lock  —  J.  A. 
Eastman,  Fruitvalo,  Cal. 

04.'!,:J73. — Parcel  Rest — Gabriel  &  At- 
kinson, Portland,  Or. 

643,266.— Display  Holder  ko"r  Hats— 
Sarah  E.  Grig'gs,  Woodland,  Cal. 

043,132.— Buggy  Tops— C.  R.  Hesseltine, 
Creston,  Wash. 

643,269. — Plate  Ice  Machine — J.  C.  Kit- 
ton.  S.  F. 

043,249.— Potato  Digger— W.  Kretzer, 

Bakor  City,  ( >r. 
043,271.— LOOM— J.  H.  Northrop,  Tustin, 

Cal. 

043,233.— Gold  Washer— F.  C.  Pinnell, 
■   Lodge,  Cal. 

043,275. — Picture— A.  N.  Polymath,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
043,300.—  Carhureter  —  V.  ,T.  A.  Roy, 

S.  F. 

043,008.— Wave  Motor— C.  F.  A.  Roell, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
648,207.— Boiler — B.  J.  Sabin,  Colusa, 

Cal. 

043,543. — Garment  —  Ella  M.  Sehrador, 

Seattle,  Wash. 
043,552. — Framing  Joint— C.  C.  Squires, 

Seattle,  Wash. 
043,557.— Wave  Motor— S.  P.  Swearin- 

gen,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
043,012.— Door  Catch— M.  J.  Thuestad, 

S.  F. 

042,213. — Shoemaker's    Outfit  —  H. 

Waters,  Bisbee,  Ari/,. 
042,438.— Stove— J.  E.  &  J.  Wormald, 

Spokane,  Wash. 
043,182.—  Car  Coupling— O.  Yatos,  The 

Dalles,  Or. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  tho  patents  roeontly  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  SCIEN- 
TIFIC Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial montion: 

Plate  Ice  Machine.— J.  C.  Kitton, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  assignor  of  one-half 
to  C.  C.  Hutchinson,  Oakland,  Cal.  No. 
043,200.  Dated  Feb.  13,  1900.  This  inven- 
tion relates  to  an  apparatus  for  cooling 
air  which  may  afterwards  be  used  under 
any  condition  where  cooling  or  refriger- 
ating is  noeded.  It  may  be  applied  to 
refrigerating  air  in  storago  chambers  of 
any  character.  It  is  particularly  appli- 
cable to  the  freezing  of  ice  upon  the  sur- 
faces of  largo  plates  which  are  submerged 
in  fresh  water.  The  ice  at  first  forms 
rapidly  upon  tho  surfaces  of  these  plates 
when  cooled  from  tho  interior  by  usual 
methods,  but  as  the  thicknoss  of  the  ice 
incroases,  being  a  poor  conductor,  tho 
rigidity  of  the  formation  decreases  and  it 
takos  several  days  to  form  a  thickness  of 
ice  as  great  as  desirod.  Tho  object  of  this 
application  is  to  redueo  tho  tornperaturo 
of  water  between  tho  gradually  forming 
plates  of  ice  so  as  to  increase  the  rapidity 
of  its'  formation  by  practically  froezing 
from  the  outside  as  well  as  that  adjacent 


to  the  freezing  plate.  The  invention  con- 
sists of  a  brine  tank  having  a  coil  through 
which  is  circulated  a  refrigerating  fluid, 
and  in  conjunction  with  this  a  rotary 
blower  or  air-forcing  mechanism  having  a 
discharge  pipe  which  enters  the  brine 
tank,  and  the  air  rising  through  the  brine 
will  bo  reduced  to  a  very  low  temperature. 
By  means  of  an  air-conducting  pipe  con- 
necting tho  upper  portion  of  the  brine 
tank  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  water 
tank,  and  suitable  distributing  mochan- 
ism,  the  air  thus  refrigerated  is  passed 
through  the  water  to  be  frozen,  and,  ris- 
ing to  the  top,  is  again  conducted  to  the 
air-forcing  mechanism,  by  which  it  is  re- 
turned to  the  brine  tank  and  thus  cir- 
culated. 

Display  Holder  for  Hats.— Sarah 
E.  Griggs,  Woodland,  Cal.  No.  643,200. 
Dated  Feb.  13,  1900.  The  object  of  this 
invention  is  to  provide  a  convenient  re- 
movable attachment  for  any  sort  of  base 
bracket,  or  other  holder,  made  of  suffi- 
ciently stout  wires  and  providing  tho 
requisite  elasticity  with  finger  holes  or 
loops,  so  that  the  arms  can  be  pressed 
toward  each  other  for  the  purpose  of  eas- 
ily removing  or  replacing  a  hat  without 
damage  to  the  fragilo  structure. 

Wheeled  Scraper.— W.  C.  Bradford, 
Arbuckle,  Cal.  No.  643,263.  Dated  Feb. 
13,  1900.  This  invention  relates  to  im- 
provements in  scrapers  which  are  mounted 
upon  whoels,  and  comprise  an  excavating 
and  transporting  pan  and  carrier.  It 
consists  of  a  two-part  pan,  acting  as  a 
scraper,  those  parts  being  suspended  from 
a  framework  which  is  mounted  upon  bear- 
ing whoels,  and  in  conjunction  with  this 
are  mechanisms  by  which  tho  pan  is  low- 
ered and  tilted  so  that  the  cutting  edgo 
will  engage  the  ground,  and  the  device 
thereby  bo  loaded  ;  a  moans  by  which  the 
pan  is  suspended  above  the  ground  when 
loaded  so  as  to  be  transported  to  any  de- 
sirod point,  and  moans  for  opening  and 
separating  tho  two  parts  to  discharge  tho 
load  a1  anj  desired  point. 

Sliding  Door  Lock.— J.  A.  Eastman, 
Fruitvale,  Cal.  No.  643,245.  Dated  Feb. 
13,  1900.  The  object  of  this  invention  is 
to  provide  a  lock  which  may  be  used  for 
doors,  sashes  and  other  parts  which  are 
to  be  locked  together.  It  is  especially 
applicable  to  folding  doors,  the  edges  of 
which  are  brought  together  when  tho 
doors  aro  closed,  and  which  are  separated 
by  moving  thorn  apart.  When  such  doors 
are  largo  and  heavy  and  settle  or  get  out 
of  line  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  in  condi- 
tion to  bo  properly  locked.  In  this  inven- 
tion the  difficulty  is  overcome  by  provid- 
ing for  such  movomonts  of  the  locking 
bolt  as  will  compensate  for  any  settling  of 
one  part  of  tho  door  or  the  other.  This 
is  offected  by  first  projecting  tho  locking 
bolt  forward  into  tho  larger  portion  of 
the  slot  of  the  opposite  door,  then  drop- 
ping it  down  until  tho  head  is  engaged 
with  the  narrow  portion  of  tho  slot  and 
finally  drawing  it  back  against  said 
slotted  portion  so  that  it  will  pull  tho 
doors  closo  together  in  case  they  are  in- 
clined to  separate.  The  opposite  move- 
ment of  the  bolt  serves  to  first  clear  it 
from  tho  slotted  plate,  then  raise  it,  then 
withdraw  it  through  tho  wider  portion  of 
the  slot  and  into  tho  casing  of  its  own 
door.  By  suitably  arranged  mechanism 
all  these  movements  are  effected  by  tho 
turning  of  the  key  in  one  direction  or  the 
other. 


Eureka  Harness  Oil  is  the  best 
preservative  of  new  leather 
and  the  best  renovator  of  old 
leather.  It  oils,  softens,  black- 
ens and  protects.  Use 

Eureka 
Harness  Oil 

on  your  best  harness,  your  old  har- 
ness, and  your  carriage  top.  and  they 
will  not  only  look  better  but  wear 
longer.  Sold  everywherein  cans— all 
sizes  from  half  pints  to  rive  trillions. 

Made  by  STAMIAHl)  OIL  CO. 


RACINE  Engines. 


PIERCE  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Can  be  used  with  Huso]  me.  Coal  Gas  or  Natural 
Gas.    ALL  SIZES. 
Rend  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,  16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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The  test 
of  time  is 
the  most 
severe 
test  of  all, 


ELLWOOD  FENCES 

that  have  been  up  for  ten  years  are  as  good,  as  strong  and  as 
efficient  today  as  the  day  they  were  put  up.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
fence  users  will  tell  you  so. 

The  Ellwood  Woven  Wire  Fences 

are  better  now  than  ever  before,  our  wires  being  of  a  special 
toughness  and  temper,  made  by  ourselves  just  for  this  fence.  Wire, 
galvanizing  and  weaving  are  perfect.    You  get  the  benefit. 

Ask  our  agent  in  your  town  to  show  you  the  Ellwood  Fence 
and  you  will  see  why  it  is  the  best.  If  you  fail  to  find  our  agent  write 
direct  to  the  manufacturers. 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Co., 

CHICACO.  NEW  YORK.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


t  What  are  Your  Cows  Worth  ? 


Do  they  pay  you  a  profit,  and  do  you  know 
how  much?  Have  yon  tested  them  for  but- 
ter fat?   You  can  make  the  test  yourself. 

The  NO=TIN 
Tester 


is  made  in  six-bottle  size  ior\ 
fanner's  use ;  it  is  driven  by  hand 
and  is  substantially  built.  Will 
last  a  life-time ;  fitted  with  bal 
bearings,  and  it  does  not  rattle 
and  does  not  wear  out. 

It  uses  the  ordinary  Babcock  bottle  and  it  does  accurate  work. 
Send  now  for  our  Catalogue,  No.  70. 

ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Elgin,  Illinois. 


IF  YOU  COMPARE  THE  PRICES  AND  CAPACITIES  OF 
THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATORS 

with  those  of  other  makes  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  U.  S.,  in  addi- 
tion to  GIVING  MORE  FOR  THE  MONEY,  SKIM  CLEANER, 
RUN  EASIER,  LAST  LONGER,  you  must  acknowledge  that 
the  U.  S.  are  the  BEST  and  MOST  PROFITABLE  SEPARA- 
TORS TO  BUY.   


1900  or  "New  Century"  Prices  and  Capacities. 


Capacity  150  to  175  lbs.,  $50.00 


9.  Low  Frame 

£0.  8.       "         "  «       225  to  250    "  $65.00 

No.  7.   High      "  "       275  to  300   "  $85.00 

£0.  6.      "         "  »       350  to  400    "  $100.00 

No.  5.      "         "  »       450  to  500   "  $125.00 

Ho.  3i4.   "         -   «  650  to  700   "  $165.00 

We  furnish  a  complete  line  of  Dairy  and  Creamery 
j  Apparatus.   Catalogues  free  for  the  asking. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


T^nl<s! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

The  Patent  jt 
Non  -  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  HO  MORE  THAN  C0MM0H. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK.  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
35  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


"Pasteur"  Black  Leg  Vaccine. 

The  original  and  genuine  preventive  vaccine  remedy  fo  Black  Leg  Officially  endorsed  in  all  the 
cattle-raising  States  Successfully  used  upon  1,600,000  head  in  the  U.  S.  A.  during  the  last  four  years. 
Write  for  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  from  the  largest  and  most  prominent  stock  raisers  of 
the  country.  "  Single  "  treatment  vaccine  for  ordinary  stock ;  "  Double  "  treatment  vaccine  for  choice 
herds. 


REGISTERED 


— "BLACKLEGINE" 


-TRADE  MARK. 


"Pasteur"  single  treatment  Black  Leg  Vaccine  READY  FOR  USE  (no  set  of  instruments  re- 
quired). Sold  in  packages:— No.  1  (10  head)  $1.50;  No.  2  (20  head)  $2.50 ;  No.  3  (50  head)  $6.  Easily  ap- 
plied.  No  experience  necessary. 

PASTEUR    VACCINE  CO., 

213  Examiner  Bldg.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

From  the  Worthy  Master. 

To  the  Editor: — On  Saturday,  the 
17th  hist.,  the  Worthy  Matron  and  my- 
self had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Stock- 
ton Grange  and  enjoying  the  kind  hospi- 
tality of  Bro.  and  Sister  Overhiser  and 
Bro.  and  Sister  Root. 

There  was  a  good  attendance  at  the 
forenoon  session  of  the  Grange  and 
some  important  business  transacted. 
The  members  protested  against  the 
destruction  of  the  famous  sequoias  of 
Calaveras  county. 

After  a  bounteous  feast  the  Master 
of  the  State  Grange  at  an  open  meet- 
ing installed  the  officers  of  Stockton 
and  Union  Granges.  This  was  followed 
by  music  and  speeches.  All  returned 
to  their  homes  with  renewed  courage 
and  earnest  purpose  to  carry  out  the 
principles  upon  which  the  Order  is 
founded. 

With  the  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing facilities  of  Stockton  the  farm- 
ers have  but  to  hold  on  and  improve 
their  opportunities  to  be  prosperous 
and  happy. 

Remember  that  the  Grange  is  the 
only  national  farmers'  organization, 
and  if  the  farmer  would  be  successful 
he  must  ally  himself  with  that  perma- 
nent and  beneficial  order. 

G.  W.  Worth  en. 

San  Jose,  Feb.  19. 

Save  the  Big  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — What  are  known  as 
the  "  Mammoth  Tree  Grove  "  and 
"South  Park  Grove  of  Big  Trees," 
species  of  Sequoia  gigantea,  located  in 
Calaveras  county,  California,  constitut- 
ing one  of  the  notable  landmarks  of  the 
State  and  which  have  made  the  State 
famous  throughout  the  world,  are  now 
held  in  private  ownership.  The  owner 
of  these  trees  is  negotiating  for  their 
sale  to  an  Eastern  party,  who  proposes 
to  convert  them  into  lumber  for  the 
market.  As  the  destruction  of  these 
trees  would  be  an  irreparable  loss  to 
the  State  and  to  science,  and  as 
prompt  action  is  necessary  to  avoid 
their  destruction,  each  subordinate 
Grange  in  the  State  is  asked  to  at  once 
get  out  a  petition  praying  Congress  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  acquire  these 
groves  as  a  national  reservation. 

J.  S.  Taylor,  State  Lecturer. 

Napa,  Feb.  24. 

Elk  Grove  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — Elk  Grove  Grange 
held  its  regular  meeting  on  Feb.  17th. 
There  was  a  large  attendance.  After 
the  usual  routine  of  business,  Worthy 
Master  L.  Dart,  in  a  neat  speech  on 
behalf  of  Elk  Grove  Grange,  presented 
to  Worthy  Past  Master  Schlmeyer  a 
costly  gold  pen.  Next  Sister  Schlmeyer 
was  requested  to  come  to  the  Master's 
desk  and  was  presented  with  an  elegant 
album,  which  will  be  filled  in  the  near 
future  with  the  photographs  of  mem- 
bers of  Elk  Grove  Grange.  These 
tokens  were  presented  to  the  Brother 
and  Sister  for  their  untiring  labor  and 
devotion  to  the  Grange.  After  a  well- 
read  prayer  by  Bro.  W.  Bradford  and 
closing  of  the  Grange,  the  members 
marched  to  the  banquet  hall,  where 
dainty  refreshments  were  served,  which 
all  heartily  enjoyed. 

Elk  Grove,  Feb.  18. 


Tulare  Grange. 


Tulare  Grange  met  at  its  hall  on  the 
17th.  In  the  absence  of  the  Worthy 
Master,  Past  Master  Shoemaker  pre- 


Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh  That  Con- 
tain Mercury, 

As  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell 
and  completely  derange  the  whole  system  when 
entering  it  through  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such 
articles  should  never  be  used  except  on  prescrip- 
tions from  reputable  physicians,  as  the  damage 
they  will  do  is  tenfold  to  the  good  you  can  possi- 
bly derive  from  them.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  manu- 
factured by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O.,  con- 
tains no  mercury,  and  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system  In  buying  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  be 
sure  you  get  the  genuine.  It  is  taken  internally, 
and  made  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co 
Testimonials  free. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


sided,  who  conferred  the  third  and 
fourth  degrees. 

Bro.  Kirkpatrick,  who  joined  a 
Grange  in  Washington,  N.  C,  thirty- 
three  years  ago,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  first  National  Grange,  pf.id  a  fra- 
ternal visit  at  the  meeting,  when  he 
was  pleased  to  say  that,  although  he 
belonged  to  other  fraternal  and  social 
orders,  in  none  did  the  lectures,  em- 
blems and  ceremonies  so  forcefully  im- 
press on  his  mind  our  duty  to  our  Cre- 
ator or  His  power  and  goodness. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  last 
meeting  to  prepare  for  a  Farmers'  In- 
stitute on  March  30th  and  31st  reported 
progress  and  were  continued. 

A  communication  was  received  from 
Prof.  D.  T.  Fowler,  conductor  of 
Farmers'  Institutes,  saying  that  he 
and  Prof.  Hayne  will  attend.  He  also 
sent  a  list  of  subjects  from  which  the 
Grange  might  select  the  discourses  or 
lectures  of  Prof.  Hayne  and  himself. 

The  Grange  voted  to  have  a  two-day 
institute,  with  forenoon,  afternoon  and 
evening  sessions.  During  the  Institute 
Prof.  Fowler  is  requested  to  speak  on 
the  following  subjects:  1.  The  edu- 
cational value  of  Farmers'  Institutes. 
2.  Orchard  topics.  3.  Dairy  herd  and 
creamery.  4.  Irrigation,  to  include 
consideration  of  water  supply  from 
streams  and  underground  pumps,  pump- 
ing powers  and  storage  reservoirs  for 
farms. 

Prof.  Hayne  is  requested  to  speak 
on:  1.  Resistant  vines.  2.  Why  our 
farm  products  spoil.  3.  Agriculture  in 
the  Philippines;  also  other  subjects  not 
yet  selected. 

Hon.  Ceo.  C.  Perkins,  U.  S.  S.,  hav- 
ing sent  Tulare  Grange  a  supply  of 
Year  Books  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  1898  and  a  supply  of  garden 
seeds,  and  Hon.  J.  C.  Needham,  M.  C, 
having  also  sent  the  Grange  a  supply 
of  vegetable  seeds,  the  Secretary  was 
requested  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  the  same  with  the  thanks  of  the 
Grange. 

At  the  last  previous  meeting  of  the 
Grange  the  Lecturer  requested  Bros. 
Styles  and  Shoemaker  to  prepare 
papers  on  "  How  we  can  best  adver- 
tise our  Grange  and  its  benefit  to 
farmers."  Both  the  brothers  read 
well-written  papers  and  were  ap- 
plauded. 

The  Lecturer  announced  that  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Grange  he  will  call 
up  for  discussion: 

Resolved,  Irrigation  is  essential  to  suc- 
cess in  agriculture  In  Tulare  county,  and 
our  best  dependency  for  irrigating  water 
is  on  the  flow  of  the  streams  rather  than 
from  underground  waters.  Bros.  Weigle 
and  Slaughter  will  argue  the  affirmative 
side  and  Bros.  Mull  and  Morris  the  nega- 
tive side. 

If  agreeable  to  Selma  Grange,  it  was 
decided  to  have  a  joint  picnic  on  some 
day  in  the  early  part  of  April,  to  be 
named  by  Selma  Grange.  J.  T. 


SPRAYING    FRUIT  TREES. 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungus  dis- 
eases is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm  Stahl, 
Quincy,  111  ,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
twenty-one  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full 
treatise  on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and  vege- 
table crops,  which  contains  much  valuable  in- 
formation, and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

J.  Whitehorn,  A.  M.,  Ph  D.,  1315  Linden  St.,  Oak- 
land, C*l.,  makes  claim  of  ability  to  successfully 
and  permanently  cure  stammering,  no  matter  of 
how  long  standing.  To  any  one  subject  to  such 
affliction  cure  would  be  grateful,  and  the  experi- 
ence Prof.  Whitetiorn  has  and  the  testimonials  ob- 
tained from  numerous  Californians  that  be  has 
cured  of  stammering  justifies  faith  in  his  state- 
ments. If  afflicted  with  defect  of  speech  write  to 
him. 

A  fine  new  dairy  catalogue  has  been  issued  by 
the  De  Laval  Separator  Co.  and  will  be  sent  post 
paid  to  any  address.  A  postal  to  the  De  Laval 
Separator  Co.,  74  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y.  City,  will 
bring  it. 
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ALPHA-DE  LAVAL 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

THE  20TH  CENTURY  "ALPHA"  DE  LAVAL 
machines  are  the  very  acme  of  perfection  in  cream 
separators — embodying  the  new  and  perfected  de- 
velopment of  the  "ALPHA"  disc  principle. 

The  creameryman  or  dairyman  who  has  not  examined 
or  used  a  20TH  CENTURY  "disc"  machine  sufficiently 
to  understand  the  scope  and  importance  of  the  new 
improvements  has  yet  to  learn  the  merits  and  virtues  of 
the  up-to-date  cream  separator. 

In  a  word,  the  20TH  CENTURY  "ALPHA"  ma- 
chine, in  any  of  its  sizes,  is  simply  beyond  the  pale  of 
comparison  with  anything  else  that  natural  force  and 
human  ingenuity  has  yet  devised  in  the  shape  of  a  cream 
separator.  It  stands  in  a  class  by  itself — far  above  and 
beyond  all  possible  competition. 

Send  for  new  "20th  Century"  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 

Chicago. 

103  &  105  Mission  St., 

San  Francisco. 


General  Offices: 
74  Cortlandt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


1102  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia. 


327  Commissioners  St. 
Montreal. 


Baker's  Tracetess  Harness 

In  no  respect  like  the  Sherwood  or  other  heavy  steel  rigging.  Constructed  on  an 
entirely  different  principle.   Light  (weight  37  lbs  ),  very  strong  and  perfectly  flexible. 

Consists  of  two  short  wood  bows,  bent  to  lit  the  horse  and  not  project  beyond  the  side, 
suspended  back  of  forelegs  by  padded  back  bands  and  covered  by  adjustable  padded  belly  bands. 
Short  leather  tugs  with  adjustable  buckles  and  cockeyes  connect  the  bow  ends  with  the  hames, 
making  the  draft  direct  and  just  as  in  the  old  harness.  The  team  is  coupled  up  by  a  free- 
jointed  straight  wood  evener,  hooked  into  the  loop  in  each  bow.  Can  be  separated  or 
unharnessed  in  an  instant.  Each  horse  perfectly  independent  in  his  movements  and  can 
close  up  or  spread  apart  in  working.  A  back  strap  connects  the  harness  with  the  back  pad  and 
a  short  draft  chain  runs  from  the  evcner-clevis  to  the  load.  A  perfect  all-round  Farmers' 
Handy  Harness  for  all  low  down  field  work.  Used  and  approved  by  the  best  up-to-date  farmers 
and  fruit  growers  in  the  country.  We  don't  furnish  collars,  headstalls  or  lines.  Price,  $14.50. 
cash  w  ith  order,  freight  prepaid.  If  not  perfectly  satisfactory  return  at  our  expense  and 
money  will  be  refunded.    In  ordering  give  size  collar  used. 

B.  F.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Burnt  Hills,  H.  Y. 


ACME 


Agents 
Wanted, 


PULVERIZING  HARROW 

I   CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 

Meets  the  most  exacting  requirements  of 
all  soils  for  all  crops  under  all  conditions. 
Crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns  and 
levels.  Made  of  Cast  Steel  and  Wrought 
Iron — lasts  always.   Light  draft;  cheapes*. 
Riding  Harrow  made.  Best  Pulverizer  on  earth.  Sizes  3  to  \i)A  ft. 
CCUT  All  TDIAI  tobcreturnedatmyexpenseifnotentirGlysatlB. 
OCR  I  UI1  I  fllML  factory.  1  deliverfree  on  board  at  New  York, 
Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  San  Francisco,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  £0. 
Catalogue  and  booklet,  "An  Ideal  Harrow,"  mailed  Free.  Address, 

OUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  Mllllngton,  N.  J.,  or  Chicago, .. I. 

MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


NITRATE    IS   OF   PRIME    VALUE    IN    THE    GROWTH  OF 


NITRATE  OF 
SODA  AS  A 
FERTILIZER. 


Citrus  Fruits,  Deciduous  Fruits, 

Wheat,  Cereals, 
Sirtjar  Beets,  Garden  Vegetables, 

Etc.,  Etc. 

EXPERT  OPINION— Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  I  Consult  lug  Chem- 
ist of  Various  British  Agricultural  Societies),  writes: 
"Nitrate  of  Soda  is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was  erroneously 
supposed  in  earlier  days.  It  is  a  true  and  very  profitable  plant 
food,  and  when  It  Is  properly  used  it  neither  exhausts  nor  Injures 
the  soil,  but  improves  both  its  condition  and  Its  fertility." 


Forsaie  by  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  316  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 


ure, 

reductive 


AND 


rofitable. 


Thomas'  Phosphate  Powder 

(REGISTERED) 

Has  been  abundantly  proved  THE  FARMER'S  FRIEND  ALL 

OVER  THE  WORLD. 
Greatly  improves  the  quality  and  increases  the  crop  of  Fruits. 
Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Roots,  etc..  as  It  provides  at  low  cost  an 
abundant  store  of  available  and  durable  phosphates  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  nature  In  a  ready,  rational  and  remunera- 
tive manner.  The  sales  of  Thomas'  Phosphate  Powder  have  in- 
creased in  thirteen  years  from  50  to  1,000,000  tons  per  year. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    dfc  CO., 
318  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


$50.0°  RANGE  ROR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 
TPIIIMPH  STFPI    PANOF  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

iKiumKn  siccL  kapnuc  we wU1  f Jr a  short  t(me  dellver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  850.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x91  inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21  %  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  O.  WILLAKD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.   Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  by  Dr.  Crccly. 

TREATMENT  FOR  LAMENESS. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  young  di-iv- 
ing-  horse  that  is  afflicted  with  lameness. 
It  comes  and  goes.  As  I  can  see  no  reason 
for  lameness,  I  think  he  must  have  the 
rheumatism.  Can  you  give  me  a  remedy 
to  cure  it? — W.  D.  Bailey,  Escondido, 
Cal. 

Locate  the  lameness  and  it  is  then  an 
easy  matter  to  treat.  It  may  be  shoul- 
der, navicular,  splint,  ligamentous  or 
tendonous  lameness.  Each  would  be 
treated  differently.  It  is  not  rheu- 
matic. 

TUBERCULIN. 

To  the  Editor: — I  would  like  to  get 
enough  of  the  tuberculin  virus  to  test 
twelve  cows.  Will  you  tell  me  where  it 
can  be  had  and  what  is  the  cost  of  it  ? — 
W.  F.  Duncan,  San  Juan. 

It  is  sold  by  the  Pasteur  Vaccine  Co. ; 
office,  Examiner  Bldg. ,  San  Francisco. 
The  cost  is  about  10  cents  per  dose. 
Use  the  concentrated,  if  you  do  not  care 
to  test  at  once. 

two  jaw  troubles. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  thorough- 
bred bull  calf  ten  months  old  with  a  lump 
growing  under  the  jaw.  It  is  not  fast  to 
the  bone,  but  in  the  skin,  and  extends  up 
between  the  jaw  bones,  just  a  little  back 
of  where  the  bone  forks.  It  is  hard,  but 
not  hard  like  a  bone,  and  about  the  size 
of  a  duck  egg. 

Another,  a  steer,  eighteen  months  old, 
has  a  lump  under  one  jaw  bone  and  fast 
to  it,  or  an  enlargement  of  the  bono.  It  is 
gradually  increasing  in  size.  He  is  losing 
Mesh,  and  eating  seems  to  hurt  him. 
When  eating  hay  he  takes  a  mouthful, 
raises  his  head,  muzzle  straight  forward, 
and  acts  as  if  it  was  difficult  and  a  painful 
opeaation  to  gather  it  in. — John  A. 
Whetstone,  Eddy,  Colo. 

The  first  is  a  tubercular  enlarge- 
ment and  can  be  removed  by  cutting 
it;  or  paint  with  iodine  and  after  a  time 
it  will  grow  larger,  when  it  can  be 
lanced,  or  the  iodine  may  cause  it  to  be- 
come absorbed. 

The  latter  is  a  clear  case  of  acty- 
nomycosis,  or  "lumpy  jaw."  The  spe- 
cific is  two  drachms  daily  of  iodide  of 
potash.  Stick  a  sharp  knife  as  deep 
as  possible  into  the  enlargement  and 
saturate  with  compound  tincture  of 
iodine.  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 

510  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  S.  F. 

Writers  and  Readers  Both  Pleased. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  sending  you 
my  paper  which  I  read  to-day  at  Stan- 
ford, Jr.,  University.  If  you  can  make 
any  use  of  it,  do  so.  You  always  take 
such  good  pains  with  articles  that  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  furnish  them. 

Edw.  M.  Ehrhorn. 

Mountain  View,  Feb.  20. 

SF»RA~V  F»U/V\F«S. 

Nozzles  for  Tree  Spraying  and  Whitewashing. 
Disinfectants  for  Chicken  Houses,  Barns.  Stables, 
Dairies,  etc.  Walnwright's  Nozzles  and  Pumps  are 
the  Best  and  Cheapest.  Catalogues  sent.  Agents 
wanted.  Wm.Walnwrlght,  Mfr.,  1409  Jacksou  St.,  S.  F. 


\A/H"V     THE     BEST  ? 

BECAUSE  they  are  made  on  correct  principles, 
therefore  give  the  best  results.  The  Menzel  Hard- 
ware Co.  of  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  state  that  "  they  havo 
put  up  a  large  number  of  pumps  of  all  kinds  this 
season,  but  yours  give  us  and  our  customers  .he 

I.  L.  BURTON  MACHINE  WORKS.  115-117  First  St.. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will  give  full  particulars  and 
furnish  estimates  of  pumps  run  with  gasoline  or 
steam  engines.  Horse  powers  or  windmills — com- 
plete plants.  Closing  out  stock  of  second-hand 
gasoline  engines,  1  to  20  H  P. 


DR.  LEAVITT'S 
Dtyvble  Power 
DEHORNING 
CLIPPER.— V-btade 


A  Good  Wagon 

begins  with  good  wheels.  Unless 
the  wheels  are  good  the  wagon 
is  a  failure.   IF  YOU  BUY  THE 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEEL 

made  to  fit  any  wagon— your  wag- 
on will  always  have  good  wheels. 
Can't  dry  out  or  rot.  No  loose  tires. 
Any  height,  any  width  tire.  Catalog 
free.  ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  10,  Quincy,  111. 


tiOOQ  LITTLE  INCUBATORS 

Many  people  want  a  small  incubator  but  don't 
r  want  a  mere  toy.a  plaything  tb.it  will  only  spoil 
I  good  eggs.  To  meet  the  demand  for  a  really 
*  K°°d  little  incubator  we  have  perfected  the  now 
famous  Reliable  50  EGG  BANTLING 
ISPEC1AL.  His  the  equal 
^ofany  hatcher  ever  made,  only 
smaller,  and  sells  for  only 
«md  if*  for  our  20th  Century  Catalogue 
■ml  Poultry  Book.    Btfel  evtr  published. 

H  ELI  ABLE  INCB.  &  BROODER  CO.,  Box  B9I  Qufncy,  HL 


$5 


THE  MOST  LIVE  CHICKS 

from  a  tray  full  of  eggs. 
Th%t  is  what  the 

SURE  HATCH 
INCUBATOR 

la  designed  to  produce,  and  it 
does  It  with  crest  regularity. 
Haudred-'iin  use.  Automatic 
through  mt.  Let  us  quote 
you  a  price. laid  down  at  your 
stnt  on.  Ot 
Information. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Clay  Center,  Nebr. 


WHAT'S  3  OR  5  CENTS  . 

on  a  rod  of  fence  If  It  Is  10  cents  better  in  quality? 
I' A 01.  WOVEN  WIBE  KENCECO.,  ADMAN,  MICH. 

Fence  BELGIAN  HARES 

and  I  * CJ) ULTR  Y 
With  Our  Wire  Netting  at 
LOW  PRICES. 

Wire  Cloth,  Prune  Dippers, 
Graders,  Etc. 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  W'ks, 

5  Fremont  St  ,  San  Francisco. 


UST  AS  NATURAL  "  V 

and  a  good  deal  more  reliable,  Doesn't 
break  Its  eggs  or  make  Its  chicks  lousy. 
Doesn'tetay  off  the  nest  and  allow  the  egg* 
tochillbut  hatches  every  egg  that  can  be 
hatched.  THE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

Is  absolutely  perfert  as  to  Incubator  essentials—  proper  applica- 
tion and  distribution  of  heat  and  moisture,  r«  fil- 
iation and  ventilation.  For  Mto324  eer?s.  WE  PAY 
FREIGHT  ANYWHERE  in  the  U.S.  Handsome  catalog  free. 
Pet  alum  a  Incubator  Co..  Bos  ly    Pctalumu,  Cal. 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

d  Almanac  for  1900,  two  colors,  160  pages, 
110  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
Poultry  H  ■  etc.  How  to  raise  Chickens  sue- 
cessfully,  their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Dia- 
grams with  full  descriptions  of  Poultry  houses. 
All  about  Inrnhatnri»Broodpn  and  thoroughbred 
Fowls,  with  lowest  prices  Price  only  15  cents. 
C.  C.  SH0E3UKEK,  Box  898,  KREKP0BT,  ILL. 


VCOREPTO  DEATH" 

Is  the  startling  headline  of  many  a  news 
paper  article.    Hornless  animals  are  safe 

DEHORNING  KEYSTONE  KNIFE, 

causes  less  pain  than  any  device 
made.  Cuts  on  4  sides  at  once — clean 
and  quick,  no  crushing  or  tearing.. 
Kully  warranted.  Circulars  Ac.  FREK. " 
A.  C.  BROSIUS,  COCHRANVILLE,  PENN. 


Leavitt  mfq  Co.  Hammond. III.  U.S.  A 


THE  HALSTED  INCUBATOR  CO. 

1312   MYRTLE   ST.,   OAKLAND,  CAL. 
lOO-Egg,  S16;  180-Egg,  «24;  320-Egg,  845. 
Brooders,  Thermometers,  Fluid,  etc. 
Send  tor  Circular. 


310  First  Premiums 

Awarded  to  the  PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATOR.  Guaranteed  to  operate 
.  in  any  climate.  Send  for  catalogue. 
FBAIBIK  STATE  LNCUBaTOB  CO.  Homer  Ut-.l's. 


PAJAR0  VALLEY  POULTRY  YARDS, 

G.  H.  LELAND,  Watsonville,  Cal.   Drawer  D. 
Choice  Eggs  from  Thoroughbred  Stock— Buff, 
White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Hocks;  Buff 
and  White  Leghorns;  Buff  Cochins. 
$2  PER  15  EGGS.  BELGIAN  HARES. 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr..  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  WlUlam  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.   Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  beet  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale 


POULTRY. 


TRACY  POULTRY  YARDS,  Tracy,  Cal.  Wm.  M. 
Langdon,  Prop.  Specialties:  B.  P.  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns.  Eggs  $1.50  per  13.  Fine  lot  of  Ply- 
mouth Rock  roosters  for  sale  reasonable.  Write 
for  prices.  Fill  Your  Incubator— Eggs  from  fine 
thoroughbred  stock  15.00  per  100. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM.  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Buff  Cochins.  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  Black  Mlnorcas. 


WOOD  &  CO.,  Danville.  Cal.  Vigorous,  thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn,  Brown  Leghorn.  Black  Mi- 
norca and  B.  Plymouth  Rock  cockerels  for  sale, 
singly  or  in  lots.   Price  S1.00  each. 


SATISFY  your  heart's  desire  and  get  some  White 
Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks  from  the  West  Side 
Poultry  Farm.  Eggs  only  $1.50  per  15.  Write 
English  or  German.   A.  Buschke,  Tracv.  Cal. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  &  LEGHORNS.  Pure 
Eggs  cheap.   A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Poul 
try,  Belgian  Hares.   Imported  pedigreed  stock. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


BELGIAN  HARES. 


STANDARD-BRED      PEDIGRKED  B'! 
G1ANS.   Fine  Does,  bred  or  unbred.  Youngsters 
from  best  strains,  all  ages.   Booklet  free.  Britain 
Rabbitry.  Watsonville,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  PETALUMA,  on  the 
Petalnma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.   Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK    J\.  /V\ECH/\/V\. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep,  with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder. 

Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
ROSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 


1317  Castro  St.,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

The  IMPROVED  PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  and  BROODER. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating:.    All  Sizes.   We  Pay  Freight  Anywhere  in  C.  8. 

60   YARDS    OF    FANCY  FOWLS. 

None  bat  the  Highest  8corlng  Birds  In  Our  Yards. 
EGGS  FROM  SJ.50  PER  SETTING  UP.  8END  FOR  OCR  CATALOGUE. 

Eggs  for  Incubator  Lots  Always  on  Hand. 


JOHN  SPARKS,  Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Registered    Hereford   Cattle  and 

Thoroughbred   Shropshire  Sheep. 

Registered  Hereford  Bulls  and  Young  Stock  for  Sale. 
 —       Address:     RENO,  NEVADA, 


Blood  Will  Always  Tell. 

The  Lynwood  Herd  of  Swine  have  again  been 
awarded  the  majority  of  premiums  at  the  State  Fair, 
although  the  competition  was  the  greatest  ever  known 
and  the  exhibit  much  the  largest.  When  you  want 
something  real  choice  that  you  can  depend  upon  write 
JAS.  R.  BOAL,  Mgr.,  196  W.  25th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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PACIFIC  CHAMPION  STEEL  RAKE 


tCUPSE  CULTIVATOR 


NO.   53--WORID  BEATER  SURREY,  $150 


NO.   1--WORLD  BEATER  BUGGY,  $BS 


NO.  42--GEM  WAGON,  ISO 


RUSMFORD  FARM  WAGON 


HOOKER  8c  CO.,  16  =  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BAY   CITY   IRON  WORKS, 

F\    I.    MATTHEIA/S,  Proprietor. 

General  Machine  Work, 
Shafting,  Hangers,  Rulleys 

ETC.,  ETC 

Stationary  and  Portable 
Engines. 

STRAW  BURNING  BOILERS 
AND  ENGINES  a  Specialty. 

Old  Engines  Repaired  and  Mounted  on  New 
Boilers. 

Extras  for  Rice's,  M.  F.  &  K.,  and  Heald  En- 
gines always  on  band,  and  other  Extras 
furnished  to  order  on  short  notice. 
Straw  Burning  Boilers  at  lowest  prices;  also 
Irrigation  Pumps,  etc. 

521  THIRD  ST.,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 
CALIFORNIA      STUMP  PULLER, 

The  Most  Powerful 
Made. 

Adapted  to  Hillside 
or  Level  Lands. 

Extensively  used  in 
the  Pacific  States, 
Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

English  Plow  Steel 

Cable, 
Hand  Forged  Chains, 
Patent  Steel  Snatch 

Blocks,  and 
Draft  Hooks. 

Send  for  Catalogue, 
TeMimoniaU  <(■  Prices. 

A.  BARES,  Mgr., 

!        16-18  ZOE  ST.. 
I  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Stockton  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4  and  5  ft.  cut.  with  16  or  30-inch  solid  or  sectional  discs.  Has  perfect  working  scrapers.  Exten- 
sion arms  furnished  when  wanted. 

Note  our  reversing  and  adjusting  lever. 

State  agents  for  Morgan  Spading  Harrows  and  JONES  CELEBRATED  CHAIN  MOWER. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY,    =    STOCKTON,  CAL. 
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ROOFING 


r 


rjOOFINQ  Is  to  a  building  what  olothing  is  to  the  body.  It  must 
protect  and  it  must  wear  well.  To  put  money  in  an  Interior  and 
to  save  It  on  the  roof  of  a  building  Is  poor  economy. 

P  &  B  ROOFING  possesses  all  the  requirements  of  a  first-class 
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The  Codlin  Moth. 

Correspondents  remind  us  that  it  is  time  to  say 
something  about  the  codlin  moth,  to  the  end  that  all 
may  be  warned  to  be  ready  to  save  their  fruit  and  to 
avoid  loss  and  disappointment.  It  is  a  subject  which 
we  have  freely  commented  upon  from  time  to  time, 
and  yet  too  many  still  let  their  pear  and  apple  crops 
go  by  default.  There  is  one  sovereign  remedy  for  the 
codlin  moth,  and  that  is  the  spray  of  Paris  green  or 
other  arsenite.  Its  efficacy,  when  properly  done  and 
pure  material  is  used,  is  demonstrated  beyond  ques- 
tion. It  is  possible  to  secure  from  80% 
to  90%  of  sound  fruit  where,  without  treat- 
ment, not  10%  would  escape  the  worms. 
There  is  nothing  more  clearly  demonstrated 
in  the  successful  use  of  insecticides  than 
the  surety  of  the  defense  by  Paris  green. 
It  is,  however,  quite  easy  to  miss  success, 
and  too  many  have  forsaken  the  remedy 
by  reason  of  certain  misses  they  have 
made.  Failures  have  followed  from  im- 
proper spraying  ;  using  a  shower,  instead 
of  a  fine  mist,  and  allowing  the  poison  to 
flow  off  the  foliage  and  fruit  in  the  running 
or  dripping  water.  It  is  essential  that  the 
poison  go  from  a  fine  nozzle  in  a  mist  or 
cloud,  and,  as  soon  as  the  mist  covers  the 
fruit  and  leaves  with  a  film  of  moisture, 
stop  the  spray  on  those  surfaces. 

Impure  Paris  green  :  Thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  lost  by  using  Paris  green  which 
has  been  debased  by  adulterants.  Cases 
have  been  known  where  Paris  green  has  had 
less  than  half  its  proper  content  of  poison. 

The  engravings  on  this  page  are  from  a 
University  Bulletin  by  Prof.  C.  W.  Wood- 
worth  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Colby,  which  goes 
very  carefully  into  the  subject  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  codlin  moth  and  the  standing  of 
the  various  arsenite  poisons  whichare  avail- 
able.   The  publication  is  especially  full  and 
valuable  upon  the  subject  of  adulterations  of 
Paris    green.     It   is    demonstrated  that 
there  are  easy  ways  of  making  preliminary  tests 
of  Paris  green.     Two  of  these  are  suggested  by 
the  pictures  used  herewith.     One  consists  in  taking 
a  very  small  portion  of  Paris  green — what  one  could 
easily  pick  up  on  the  point  of  a  penknife — place  this 
upon  a  piece  of  glass,  holding  the  glass  at  an 
angle;  jarring  the  lower  edge  will  cause  the 
little  pile  of  green  to  move  down  the  inclined 
surface,  leaving  behind  it  a  bright  green  track, 
if  the  sample  is  pure;  but  in  the  case  of  many 
adulterated  or  impure  samples  the  track  would 
be  white,  or  pale  green.    The  method  of  doing 
this  is  clearly  shown  in  the  accompanying  plate. 
The  glass  test  is  particularly  useful  in  compar- 
ing a  number  of  samples,  and  after  one  has  ac- 
quired some  experience  it  becomes  quite  reli- 
able.   It  does  not  enable  one  to  detect  the  re- 
cent forms  of  arsenic  adulterations,  and  should 
never  be  considered  as  conclusive  evidence  of 
purity. 

Those  who  are  handy  with  the  microscope  can 
get  a  very  valuable  suggestion  as  to  the  purity 
of  the  material  by  placing  a  sample  on  a  slip  of 
glass  and  treating  in  the  way  just  described  for 
the  glass  test ;  the  glass  slip  is  then  put  under 
the   microscope    and    examined    with    a  medium 
power  objective,  about  k  inch.    The  Paris  green 
will  be   seen  in  the  form    of  clean,  round  balls, 
and   in   a    perfectly  pure  sample   these  are  all 
that   can    be    seen.    In   impure    samples  there 
will  be   observed,    in    addition   to    these  green 


spheres,  a  considerable  quantity  of  material  of  crys- 
talline or  irregular  shape,  usually  of  white  color,  the 
pure  green  being  quite  as  distinct  from  the  adulter- 
ants as  seen  under  the  microscope,  and  as  easily  rec- 
ognized, as  wheat  can  be  distinguished  from  the  dirt 
that  might  be  mixed  with  it. 

There  is  more  difficulty  in  distinguishing  Paris 
green  containing  an  excess  of  free  arsenic.  This 
sometimes  is  added  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  and  is 
then  as  easily  recognized  as  any  other  form  of  adul- 
terant ;  but  when  added  in  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture it  is  firmly  attached  to  the  particles  of  Paris 


a — Pure.       b — Common  adulteration.       c — Low  grade,  with  arsenic 
Paris  Green  and  Adulterations,  as  They  Appear  Under  the  Microscope. 

green,  and  only  produces  the  effect  of  making  them 
somewhat  irregular,  and  causing  a  tendency  toward 
sticking  together.  A  study  of  the  circular  figure  on 
this  page  will  enable  one  to  distinguish  the  pure 
green  from  the  adulterated  sample.    The  size  of  the 


Glass  Slip  Test  for  Some  Adulterations  in  Paris  Green. 

particles  of  Paris  green  may  be  larger  or  smaller, 
according  to  the  method  of  manufacture,  and  the 
grade  of  the  material  may  vary  greatly  and  can  only 
be  properly  determined  by  chemical  tests. 

Prof.  Woodworth's  bulletin  gives  full  account  of 
the  various  substitutes  for  Paris  green,  including  the 


arsenic  soda  and  lime  mixture  which  some  are  using 
with  much  satisfaction.  After  one  has  succeeded  in 
getting  a  good  effective  poison  there  is  still  a  good 
chance  of  failure  through  insufficient  use  of  the 
poison.  Many  have  sprayed  once,  counted  their 
duty  done  and  have  wondered  why  their  late  fruit 
should  have  been  wormy.  One  spraying  may  suffice 
for  an  early  apple  or  pear,  but  medium  or  late  fruit 
should  have  two  or  three  sprayings  to  reach  the 
offs  pring  of  later  broods  of  moths.  The  first  spray- 
ing should  be  done,  as  a  rule,  later  than  was  formerly 
advised.  The  moth  does  not  deposit  eggs  in  the 
blossom  as  was  supposed.  It  is  seldom  that 
the  moth  is  about  at  blossom  time.  She 
waits  for  warmer  air  and  deposits  her  eggs 
anywhere  on  the  fruit  or  even  on  the  leaves 
of  the  tree.  By  this  time  the  apple  may 
have  gained  some  size.  It  is  a  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  little  worms  on  emerging 
from  the  eggs  generally  seek  the  calyx  or 
eye  of  the  fruit  for  entrance,  and  it  is 
important  to  have  poison  there.  For  this 
reason  the  first  spraying  should  be  done  be- 
fore the  sepals  close  over  the  eye  of  the 
apple.  The  worm  will  make  its  way  through 
these  turned-down  sepals  and  its  poison 
should  be  ready  for  it  inside.  It  is  easier  to 
thoroughly  poison  this  cavity  if  the  spray- 
ing is  done  while  the  little  fruit  still  stands 
upright.  Subsequent  sprayings  must  be 
done,  however,  without  regard  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  fruit.  The  later  hatchings  of 
worms  are  more  apt  to  enter  through  the 
sides  of  the  well-grown  fruit,  especially  at 
the  point  where  the  fruits  are  in  contact 
with  each  other,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  fruit  continually  covered  with  a  film  of 
the  poison  while  these  later  broods  are 
hatching  out.  Spraying  at  intervals  of 
three  to  four  weeks  to  be  continued,  less  or 
more  in  number,  according  to  the  lateness 
of  maturity  of  the  variety. 

There  is  no  appreciable  danger  in  the  use 
of  Paris  green  upon  these  fruits.    It  has 
been  demonstrated  again  and  again,  by  analysis  and 
practical  test,   that   the  most   frequently  sprayed 
fruit  does  not  retain  poison  dangerous  to  the  higher 
animals.    In  one  experiment  the  total  collection  of 
the  poison,  by  the  most  careful  chemical  methods, 
from  a  whole  bushel  of  apples,  did  not  contain 
arsenic  enough  to  constitute  a  tonic  dose  for  a 
man,  and  he  would  have  to  eat  the  whole  bushel 
at  a  sitting  to  get  that  much.    It  is  also  true 
that  correct  spraying  of  the  trees  does  not  make 
herbage  growing  under   the    tree  unsafe  for 
grazing  animals.    This  does  not  count  for  much 
in  California,  where  our  trees  are  mostly  grow- 
ing on  cleanly  cultivated  ground ;  but  experi- 
ments made  long  ago  at  the  East  showed  that 
the  fact  is  as  stated  when  the  spraying  is 
properly  done. 

In  saving  fruit  from  the  codlin   moth  it  is 
worth  while  to  have  the  fallen  fruit  eaten  by 
stock  or  poultry;  it  is  worth  while  to  bark  the 
trees  and  trap  the  larvai ;  it  is  worth  while  to 
use  only  new  boxes  and  to  guard  against  intro- 
duction of  the  pests  in  all  sorts  of  convey- 
ances, but  it  is  most  important  of  all,  and  sup- 
plementary to  all  other  protective  measures, 
to  spray  correctly  and  repeatedly  with  Paris  green, 
one  pound  to  200  gallons  of  water,  or  with  one  of  the 
home-made  arsenical  preparations  described  in  the 
University  publication.    The  material  sold  at  present 
is  of  higher  grade  than  formerly,  but  no  one  should 
buy  Paris  green  without  test  of  its  character. 
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The  Week. 

The  storm,  since  our  last  issue,  has  been  wide  and 
has  brought  refreshment  to  all  parts  of  the  State. 
At  the  south  it  seems  to  come  too  late  for  some  crops 
and  is  hardly  likely  to  be  large  enough  to  accomplish 
the  full  saturation  of  the  soil  which  has  been  longed 
for  ;  but  it  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good  and  relieve 
much  anxiety.  In  other  parts  of  the  State  the  down- 
fall is  enough  to  insure  crops.  The  report  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  on  the  opposite  page  is  unusually 
interesting  this  week. 

There  has  been  another  active  week  in  wheat  ship- 
ping ;  six  cargoes  cleared  and  three  or  four  more 
went  into  the  stream  to  sail  as  soon  as  crews  can  be 
caught.  Still,  spot  wheat  is  a  little  off  this  week, 
and  futures  are  worse  than  spot.  It  seems  to  be  a 
local  humor,  based  upon  rain  or  something  else,  be- 
cause distant  markets,  though  weak,  are  not  bad 
enough  to  warrant  such  scaling  down.  Barley,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  unchanged,  in  spite  of  the  rain,  and 
that  shows  strength  in  it.  Millers  are  raising  rolled 
barley  in  sympathy.  Corn  is  higher  through  an  East- 
ern advance  ;  oats  unchanged  and  rye  lower.  Mill- 
stuffs  are  unchanged.  Hay  is  not  lower,  but,  owing 
to  improved  crop  outlook,  only  fancy  wheat  hay  is 
expected  to  hold  up.  Beef  and  mutton  are  quiet  and 
unchanged  ;  lamb  and  veal  are  a  little  lower  ;  hogs 
are  quite  free  to  arrive,  but  still  hold  their  prices 
well.  Butter  is  fairly  steady,  as  shipping  helps  out 
with  the  surplus.  Cheese  is  easy  and  unchanged. 
There  is  talk  of  cheese  for  the  Eastern  markets, 
which  are  bare,  but  shippers  do  not  offer  enough  to 
move  the  product  yet.  Eggs  are  about  the  same  as 
last  week  ;  the  surplus  is  going  into  storage  and  the 
rains  have  checked  receipts,  so  the  downward  rush 
has  been  arrested.  All  poultry  is  moderately  firm 
and  unchanged.  Apples  are  scarce  and  high.  Some 
pears  have  been  brought  out  of  cold  storage,  but  they 
seem  out  of  season  and  do  not  meet  much  of  a  wel- 
come. Oranges  are  weaker,  as  so  many  arrive,  and 
the  weather  has  been  too  cool  for  their  demand. 
There  seem  to  be  too  many  of  lower  grades,  but 
fancy  Navels  sell  well.  Lemons  are  barely  steady. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  dried  fruit  ;  more  activity  is 
expected  after  the  Eastern  cold  spell  breaks  up. 
Potatoes  are  clearing  up  well,  even  lower  grades  are 
moving,  and  fancy  are  too  scarce  to  quote.  Some 
Nevada  potatoes  are  coming,  but  they  have  not  sold 
much  above  the  best  river  potatoes.  Onions  from 
Australia  are  held  at  $3.75  per  cental.  Beans  are 
much  the  same,  with  moderate  movement  and  light 
stocks  held  too  high  to  suit  buyers  for  the  Eastern 
markets,  where  there  is  a  demand  for  them. 

We  hope  all  our  readers  did  not  conclude  from 


what  we  said  last  week  that  England  is  entering 
upon  a  sort  of  educational  millenium.  If  we  had  any 
such  idea  as  we  wrote  it  has  been  rudely  dispelled 
since  then,  for  we  now  read  in  continued  discussion  of 
the  movement  for  agricultural  education  in  England 
.sentiments  which  would  make  us  either  weep  or 
swear,  if  we  were  subject  to  such  emotional  ex- 
tremes. For  there  arose  one  of  the  high  ones  and 
declared  in  the  council  that  he  was  opposed  to  edu- 
cational reform,  because  you  "could  not  teach  sci- 
ence to  a  child  of  eleven  years."  Just  think  of  that 
from  a  nation  which  holds  the  Boers  to  be  out  of 
date  !  We  did  not  suppose  it  needed  even  twice  say- 
ing to  announce  the  fact  that  science  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  teach  a  child  of  that  age,  but  it 
would  seem  to  be  still  held  that  irregular  verbs  and 
arithmetical  rules  are  the  foreordained  mind  food  for 
the  child.  While  such  views  are  held  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  secure  educational  reform  along  science  or 
nature  study  lines ;  but  fortunately  there  are  few 
remnants  like  the  speaker  whose  words  we  quote. 
The  elements  of  science  as  learned  by  correct  sight 
and  knowledge  of  the  objects  nearest  to  the  child  are 
the  most  charming  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
rational  educational  material. 

California  apple  growers  are  suffering  from  pro- 
fessional expertness  at  Eastern  shipping  points.  The 
Fruitman's  Guide  tells  about  examination  of  Califor- 
nia box  apples  in  cold  storage  in  New  York.  Sev- 
eral were  requested  by  wire  to  examine  a  certain  lot, 
and  there  was  a  division  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
lot  was  hard  and  sound  enough  to  ship  to  Europe. 
The  jury  stood  two  to  two,  and  now  the  shipper  is  as 
near  a  solution  of  the  question  as  he  was  before. 
This  looks  very  much  like  the  expert  medical  and 
chirographical  testimony  which  they  have  in  the 
courts.  It  is  possible  to  balance  it  perfectly  so  that 
the  jury  is  befogged  and  not  enlightened  and  still  it 
costs  frightfully.  We  presume  the  apple  shipper 
will  find  it  just  the  same  and  by  the  time  the  experts 
are  through  with  them  the  apples  will  go  by  their 
condition  anyhow.  It  is  a  game  with  a  chance  only 
to  lose. 

Talking  of  frosts,  we  never  saw  growers  of  decidu- 
ous fruits  so  aroused  on  the  subject  of  smudging  and 
other  means  of  averting  low  temperatures  as  they 
are  this  winter.  We  have  pointed  many  times  to  the 
full  accounts  of  the  subject  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  during  the  last  two  years, 
and  we  presume  more  than  usual  preparations  will 
be  made.  While  this  is  being  done,  we  hope  those 
who  have  trees  not  yet  active  (and  there  are  such  in 
some  parts  of  the  State)  will  try  the  whitewash 
method  of  retarding  growth.  This  method,  proposed 
by  Prof.  Whitten  of  the  Missouri  State  University, 
has  already  been  explained  in  our  columns.  Prof. 
Whitten  says  he  has  discovered  that,  if  the  peach 
trees  are  thoroughly  coated  with  a  whitewash  spray, 
the  development  of  the  buds  will  be  retarded  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  escape  the  freezing 
weather.  The  practical  experiments  have  covered  a 
period  of  three  years  and  tests  have  been  made  on 
both  a  large  and  a  small  scale.  On  the  peach  trees 
in  some  of  the  tests  the  unwhitened  buds  have  been 
killed,  while  the  whitened  buds  have  been  saved.  Al- 
though the  whitened  buds  in  other  tests  were  later  in 
development,  yet  in  the  late  spring  these  had  over- 
taken the  unwhitened  buds,  and  the  development 
from  that  time  on  was  the  same  for  the  buds  treated 
and  those  not  treated. 

Whether  H.  D.  Watson  of  Kearney,  Nebraska, 
learned  to  like  large  ways  of  doing  things  during  his 
life  in  California  twenty  years  ago,  or  whether  the 
taste  was  native  to  him,  we  do  not  know.  It  will, 
however,  interest  some  of  his  old  acquaintances  here 
to  know  that  Mr.  Watson  is  a  sort  of  an  alfalfa  king 
in  Nebraska,  and  has  2500  acres,  and  is  demonstrat- 
ing the  success  of  the  plant  on  the  uplands  and  pro- 
poses to  proceed  in  the  same  line  until  he  has  twice 
as  much.  According  to  Prof.  Wing,  who  recently 
wrote  of  a  visit  to  Watson's  farm  in  the  Breeders' 
Gazette,  the  alfalfa  is  growing  on  loess  deposits,  nat- 
urally fertile,  yet  "as  you  look  at  it  where  it  has 
been  cut  down  in  great  banks,  almost  perpendicular, 
it  seems  light-colored,  almost  dust-colored,  and  of 
very  uniform  texture  throughout.  It  hardly  looks 
to  have  in  it  enough  humus  for  a  corn  soil.  Corn 


does  grow  thereon,  as  was  proved  this  year,  yet  it  is 
doubtless  during  the  wetter  seasons  that  corn 
thrives  best  on  these  hills.  But  what  a  depth  of  soil 
for  alfalfa!"  This  is  Mr.  WTatson's  alfalfa  proposi- 
tion— 150  feet  to  water — and  yet  some  Californians 
have  an  idea  that  alfalfa  will  not  go  down  to 
one-tenth  of  that  distance  in  the  light  loams  of  the 
interior  valley  of  California!  Perhaps  we  shall  have 
to  get  this  graduated  Californian  to  come  back  from 
Nebraska  and  tell  us  something  about  alfalfa. 

A  meeting  of  a  number  of  the  cattle  kings  of  Cali- 
fornia was  held  in  this  city  on  Monday  to  consider 
the  lease  proposition  for  public  grazing  lands  whieh 
is  now  before  Congress.  There  was  some  conflict  of 
views  but  after  all  discussion  a  memorial  to  Congress 
was  adopted,  of  which  this  quotation  gives  the  drift: 

We  requost  a  speedy  and  favorable  action  upon  a  law 
to  classify  lands  in  tho  arid  and  semi-arid  regions,  segre- 
gating such  tracts  as  are  more  valuable  for  grazing  than 
for  any  other  purpose,  and  leasing  the  same  as  grazing 
ranges,  for  the  use  of  actual  stock-owners  and  the  own- 
ers of  abutting  agricultural  lands,  reserving  mineral  and 
such  other  rights  as  will  equalize  benefits,  induce  actual 
agricultural  settlement  whore  the  same  is  possible,  and 
above  all,  arrest  the  present  rapid  destruction  of  tho  sole 
value  of  these  ranges,  which  consists  in  their  natural 
grassos  and  other  forage. 

The  memorial  further  sets  forth  the  fact  that  this 
land  is  used  by  herdsmen  as  a  common,  and  that  they 
overstock  it  and  destroy  its  value  without  regard  to 
the  future.  This  system,  it  is  claimed,  not  only  de- 
stroys the  grazing  but  serves  to  make  the  land  that 
is  stripped  more  arid  and  affects  disastrously  the 
moisture  of  the  whole  intermountain  region.  Leasing 
the  land  would  put  responsibility  on  the  lessee  and  he 
would  not  destroy  that  which  he  would  need  for 
future  use.  This  is  the  argument  upon  the  policy  if 
leasing  the  public  lands  is  upheld. 


We  begin  publication  in  this  issue  of  the  report  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  as  prepared  by  Sec- 
retary Shields,  of  which  we  gave  commendatory 
notice  a  few  issues  back.  We  undertake  this  publica- 
tion so  that  the  careful  and  comprehensive  compila- 
tion of  important  facts  by  Mr.  Shields  may  be  avail- 
able to  the  agricultural  public  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment. In  due  time  the  document  will  appear  from 
the  State  Printer,  but  would  never  reach  so  many 
readers,  nor  reach  them  while  the  facts  are  fresh  and 
of  greatest  use,  as  through  our  pages.  It  is  because 
we  think  the  report  is  worthy  of  this  widest  dissemi- 
nation that  we  requested  the  copy  which  has  been 
kindly  furnished  us  by  the  officers  of  the  State  Board. 
The  printing  will  speedily  proceed  to  its  completion. 

The  Raisin  Growers'  Association  has  released  one 
of  the  packers  from  his  contract,  so  that  he  can  meet 
the  other  packers  on  common  ground.  The  proposi- 
tion to  avoid  all  such  issues  in  the  future,  by  the 
Association  doing  its  own  packing,  seems  to  be  mak- 
ing due  progress. 

The  Greek  currant  people  are  getting  widely  awake 
to  the  issue  in  the  United  States.  It  seems  that  the 
Grecian  consul  at  Chicago  sent  to  the  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs  at  Athens  a  clipping  from  a  Greek  news- 
paper printed  in  Chicago,  which  has  the  following 
statements  : 

Both  the  Corinthian  and  California  currants  are  on 
sale  in  Chicago.  Tho  former  is  far  superior  in  quality, 
but  tho  Californians  by  a  special  process  clean  their  cur- 
rants and  extract  the  seed,  and  in  Chicago  they  are  sub- 
jected to  another  process  of  cleaning.  They  thus  acquire 
a  greater  value  than  the  Corinthian  currants,  which  are 
for  tho  most  part  mixed  with  sand  and  are  unclean  and 
filthy.  The  currants  are  used  in  cakes  and  syrup,  and 
also  as  a  separate  article  of  food. 

This  is  a  queer  mix-up  of  the  seeded  raisin  and  the 
seedless  raisin,  which  the  Greeks  think  is  some  kind 
of  a  currant  with  the  seed  extracted.  The  Greek 
consul  thinks  something  ought  to  be  done,  and  he 
proposes  to  the  currant  merchants  of  Greece  that 
they  send  to  Chicago  50,000  liters  (47,317  quarts)  of 
currants  of  select  quality,  packed  in  200,000  neat 
pastelward  boxes,  for  distribution,  which  boxes 
should  be  covered  with  lavish  advertisements.  The 
expense  of  packing,  freight,  tariff  and  distribution, 
he  says,  would  not  exceed  $2000.  Evidently  the 
Greeks  are  disposed  to  learn  advertising  arts  from 
the  barbarians. 

We  notice  that  Eastern  fruit  growers  are  claim- 
ing that  in  the  Japanese  plums  they  have  a  fruit  in 
which  they  can  compete  with  California  in  size  and 
beauty.    The  claim  itself  is  quite  an  admission. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Attar  of  Roses. 

To  the  Editor: — How  can  one  obtain  the  rose  oil 
ready  for  sale  and  where  can  one  buy  the  apparatus 
to  distil  it  and  at  about  what  price  ?  Or  can  I  con- 
struct such  an  apparates  myself  ? — Reader,  Napa. 

All  these  perfume  enterprises,  or  at  least  many  of 
them,  seem  so  impracticable  in  this  country  because 
of  the  lack  of  cheap  labor  for  their  elaborate  pro- 
cesses of  flower  picking  and  subsequent  manipulation 
that  little  space  can  be  given  to  them.  A  very  satis- 
factory pamphlet  entitled  "  Can  Perfumery  Farming 
Succeed  in  the  United  States,"  by  E.  S.  Steele,  can 
be  had  by  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C.  It  gives  a  full  discussion  of 
growing  and  manufacturing  methods  and  appliances 
and  pictures  a  still  which  any  good  mechanic  can 
make.  Mr.  Steele  is  indisposed  to  concede  that  such 
enterprises  cannot  be  made  to  pay  in  this  country, 
though  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  he  makes  out  a 
very  good  case  for  them.  He  thinks  the  home  help 
might  be  profitably  employed,  but  the  young  Ameri- 
can seems  to  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  more  profit- 
able employment  when  he  has  a  disposition  for  it. 
Some  perfumes  and  oils  which  can  be  made  from 
citrus  blooms  and  fruits  could  be  easily  made  and  ma- 
terial is  available  in  almost  any  quantity,  but  it  is 
something  of  a  question  as  to  whether  the  world  has 
any  use  for  such  an  increased  product  in  these  lines 
as  California  can  furnish. 

The  Mustard  Crop. 

To  the  Editor: — I  would  like  to  know  about  what 
the  mustard  crop  of  California  is  and  where  it  is 
grown ;  also  when  it  is  sown  and  harvested. — Mer- 
chant, New  York  City. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  get  exact  information  con- 
cerning the  mustard  production  in  this  State,  be- 
cause it  is  grown  chiefly  as  a  volunteer  crop  and  the 
amount  harvested  directly  dependent  upon  the  price 
the  previous  season.  The  production  last  year  was 
about  18,000  sacks  of  ninety  pounds  each.  The  range 
from  year  to  year  is  from  15,000  to  30,000  sacks.  It 
is  in  good  part  secured  from  wild  plants,  though 
there  is  some  regularly  cultivated.  The  wild  plant 
starts  with  the  rains  in  the  fall,  makes  a  winter 
growth,  and  is  harvested  in  the  spring  with  some- 
thing like  the  ordinary  methods  of  grain  harvesting. 
Nearly  all  of  the  crop  comes  from  northern  Santa 
Barbara  county,  though  in  years  when  high  prices 
are  expected  the  area  would  be  extended  a  certain 
distance  up  the  coast  on  similar  lands.  The  rains  in 
that  district  have  been  reasonably  favorable  this 
year,  and  it  is  probable  that  on  the  basis  of  high 
prices  somewhat  larger  crops  will  be  gathered. 

Height  to  Head  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  proper  height  to  cut 
young  apricot  trees  which  are  just  set  out,  and  what 
height  should  walnut  trees  be  cut,  or  should  one  let 
them  have  their  own  way  for  branching  ? — New- 
comer, Orange  county. 

These  questions  are  fully  answered  in  our  book  on 
"  California  Fruits, "  and  have  frequently  been  dis- 
cussed in  these  columns.  To  get  the  low-headed 
trees,  which  are  best  for  this  State,  the  young  tree 
must  be  cut  back  to  about  12  or  15  inches,  and  the 
branches  allowed  to  form  from  buds  near  the  top  of 
this  short  stem,  or  else  the  stems  should  be  kept 
longer,  say,  24  inches,  and  shoots  selected  so  the 
branches  will  be  farther  separated  in  their  attach- 
ment to  the  trunk,  but  the  lowest  branch  should  be 
as  near  the  ground  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  This 
latter  method  of  cutting  back  and  spacing  branches 
gives  the  stronger  tree.  The  walnut  should  not  be 
cut  back  in  this  way.  It  should  have  a  longer  stem. 
Formerly  the  head  of  the  tree  was  preferred  at  5  or 
6  feet  from  the  ground,  but,  more  recently,  growers 
are  advocating  about  4  feet,  with  training  and  trim- 
ming so  as  to  give  the  branches  an  upward  growth. 
The  walnut  should  have  little  pruning,  except  what 
is  necessary  to  give  it  a  good  shape. 

Manuring  Young  Trees. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  am  desirous  of  knowing  how  to 
apply  fine  stable  manure  to  young  orange  trees  that 
I  am  about  to  set  out,  to  get  best  results.  Is  there 
any  danger  of  damaging  them  by  applying  to  trees 
when  I  set  them  out  ? — Newcomer,  Orange  county. 

Fine  stable  manure  in  California  is  apt  to  be  very 
dry  and  to  have  escaped  fermentation.    As  soon  as  it 


becomes  moistened,  fermentation  sets  in,  heat  is 
generated,  and,  if  such  fine  manure  is  put  into  the 
hole  with  the  tree,  it  is  far  more  likely  to  do  harm 
than  good.  We  would  always  apply  such  manure  on 
the  surface  as  a  mulch  around  the  tree,  as  then  it 
will  become  after  a  time  mixed  with  the  top  soil  by 
cultivation,  or  we  would  apply  it  in  the  basins  or 
furrows  used  in  irrigation,  and  its  plant  food  would 
be  distributed  through  the  soil.  Well  rotted  manure 
may  be  used  to  advantage  in  excavations,  if  it  is  kept 
far  enough  away  from  contact  with  the  roots  at  first, 
but  the  fine  manure  of  this  dry  country  has  to  be 
handled  with  caution  in  connection  with  tree  plant- 
ing. ^ 

Castor  Beans. 

To  the  Editor: — Do  castor  oil  beans  grow  well  in 
California,  and  what  variety  is  grown  for  oil  ?  What 
is  the  mode  of  extracting  the  oil  ?  Is  there  any  mar- 
ket for  the  castor  oil  beans  ? — D.  S.,  Geyserville. 

They  grow  splendidly.  The  variety  is  the  one 
which  is  largely  imported  from  India  by  our  oil  mak- 
ers. There  are  two  methods  of  extraction,  the  press 
and  chemical  extraction.  Both  can  only  be  done  in 
properly  equipped  establishments  with  profit.  There 
is  a  market  in  this  city  for  castor  beans  at  the  oil 
mills,  but  the  price  at  which  imported  beans  can  be 
landed  makes  it  unprofitable  for  the  Californian  to 
grow  the  crop,  which  is  a  troublesome  one  to  har- 
vest. 

Insect  Eggs. 

To  TnE  Editor: — I  enclose  you  a  few  samples  of  in- 
sect eggs  found  on  our  prune  trees.  What  are  they  ? 
What  is  the  remedy  if  they  are  injurious  ?  The  small 
round  white  and  brown  ones  are  in  considerable  num- 
bers. They  appear  to  have  been  laid  by  the  same 
kind  of  moth,  but  why  the  difference  in  color  ?  We 
finished  spraying  with  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  two 
weeks  ago,  but  they  all  appear  to  have  been  de- 
posited since  then. — Jos.  R.  Don,  Woodland. 

The  small  round  eggs  are  laid  by  the  canker  worm 
moth.  See  comments  in  last  week's  Pacific  Rural 
Press.  The  brown  is  the  proper  color:  the  white 
are  empty  shells.  These  eggs  are  often  laid  late  in 
the  winter.  The  larger  yellow,  spindle-shaped  eggs 
you  send  are  laid  by  a  ladybird  and  should  not  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Guernsey  Cattle. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  there  a  herd  of  thoroughbred 
Guernsey  cattle  in  the  State,  and,  if  so,  where  are 
they  ?— C.  E.  Byrns,  Woodland. 

Guernsey  cattle  are  scarce  in  this  State  and  those 
who  have  good  registered  stock  should  advertise. 
Some  who  had  the  cattle  a  few  years  ago  returned  to 
their  Jersey  interests  after  selling  the  stock  for  ex- 
port. There  is  a  chance  to  develop  the  Guernsey 
interest  in  this  State.  We  do  not  know  who  now  has 
the  Guernsey. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending-  5  a.  m. 
Tuesday,  March  7,  1900,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average    Seasonal  | 
Rainfall  to  Date  j 

Minimum    Tempera-  | 
ture  for  the  Week. . .  | 

Majcimum    Tempera-  1 
ture  for  the  Week.. .  | 

1.27 

41  97 

24.00 

36.33 

40 

66 

Red  Blutt  

1.14 

17.61 

13.33 

21  46 

43 

M 

Sacramento  

.70 

14  59 

7.93 

16  76 

44 

66 

San  Francisco  

1.13 

16.24 

8.00 

19  59 

46 

66 
70 

Fresno   

.84 

7.02 

3  86 

7.73 

38 

Independence  

.04 

2.16 

1  15 

4.43 

30 

66 
78 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

2.04 

14  61 

7. 15 

15.81 

36 

Los  Angeles  

.98 

5.55 

2.93 

15  26 

411 

80 
74 

San  Diego  

.48 

3.12 

3.73 

8.54 

48 

.00 

0.76 

1.34 

2.78 

44 

81 

What  Advertisers  Usually  Say. 

Watsonville,  Cal.,  Feb.  28,  1900. 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Francisco,  Cal.:— 
Kindly  continue  our  advertisement.  The  small  ad- 
vertisement we  placed  in  your  paper  a  few  weeks 
ago  has  certainly  been  the  most  profitable  invest- 
ment we  have  ever  made  in  the  advertising  line.  We 
get  more  responses  to  the  advertisement  in  your 
paper  than  we  get  from  any  other  five  mediums  we 
are  using.  We  have  already  in  the  past  two  weeks 
sold,  through  your  journal  directly,  over  $200  worth 
of  Belgians.  We  get  inquiries  from  all  over  the  State 
referring  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

Britain  Rabbitry, 

J.  E.  Stein  ii  auser  &  Co. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
March  5,  1900. 

Alexander  McAdie.  Forecast  Official  and  Station  Director. 

Nearly  normal  temperatures  have  prevailed 
throughout  the  State,  with  generally  pleasant  and 
favorable  weather  for  agriculturists.  Light  frosts 
occurred  in  sections,  not  damaging  to  fruit  or  other 
crops.  Up  to  Friday  night  or  Saturday  morning  no 
rain  had  fallen,  and  in  some  sections,  particularly  in 
the  south,  the  drouth  was  becoming  serious.  Grain 
was  in  fair  condition  in  the  northern  and  central  por- 
tions, but  had  commenced  to  turn  yellow  in  some 
localities,  and  the  soil  was  becoming  crusted.  In 
southern  California  the  condition  of  grain  had  be- 
come alarming,  and  in  some  sections  the  early  sown 
was  dead.  The  heavy  rainfall  of  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, general  throughout  the  State,  was  quite  benefi- 
cial in  the  northern  section,  though  not  especially 
needed.  In  the  San  Joaquin  valley  it  greatly  im- 
proved the  condition  of  all  growing  crops  and  was 
sufficient  for  present  purposes.  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  precipitation  was  about  1  inch, 
fruit  trees,  pasturage  and  late  sown  grain  were 
materially  benefited,  but  it  is  feared  that  the  rain 
came  too  late  to  save  the  wheat  crop,  and  that  bar- 
ley will  make  only  poor  hay.  The  rainfall  for  the 
storm  amounted  to  1  inch  at  San  Francisco  ;  Red 
Bluff,  0.78;  Sacramento,  0.62;  Fresno,  0.82;  San 
Luis  Obispo,  2.04;  Los  Angeles,  0.98;  San  Diego, 
0.48  ;  Bakersfield,  0.38  ;  Merced,  0.90  ;  Hanford,  0.81 ; 
Angiola,  0.95;  Reedley,  1.50;  Visalia,  1.04;  Tulare, 
1.03.  There  has  been  quite  a  heavy  snowfall  in  the 
mountains,  both  in  the  Coast  Range  and  in  the 
Sierras.  This  insures  a  supply  of  water  for  future 
use.  Previous  to  this  storm  the  visible  snow  supply 
was  comparatively  small ;  at  present  the  depth  of 
the  snow  in  the  high  Sierras  ranges  from  5  to  10 
feet. 

Deciduous  fruits  are  advancing  rapidly,  nearly  all 
varieties  being  in  bloom  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and 
present  prospects  are  good  for  large  crops.  Almonds 
are  nearly  beyond  danger  from  frost. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Nearly  normal  temperatures  have  prevailed  during 
the  week,  and  conditions  have  been  favorable  for  the 
growth  of  all  crops,  except  in  some  localities,  where  dry 
northerly  winds  slightly  damaged  grain.  The  rain  of 
Saturday  and  Sunday  was  not  needed  in  most  sections, 
as  there  was  considerable  moisture  still  in  the  ground, 
but  it  will  undoubtedly  benefit  late  sown  grain  and  pas- 
turage. Early  sown  grain  is  in  excellent  condition  and 
prospects  for  heavy  crops  are  improving.  Farmers  are 
still  plowing  and  barley  planting  is  in  progress.  Almonds 
are  said  to  be  beyond  the  danger  point  from  frost. 
Nearly  all  deciduous  fruits  are  well  advanced,  and  the 
crop  will  be  larger  than  the  average  if  not  injured  by 
late  spring  frosts.  Frosts  occurred  during  the  week  in 
some  sections,  but  they  were  too  light  to  cause  damage. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Continued  warm,  pleasant  weather  during  the  first 
part  of  the  week  was  beneficial  to  growing  crops  in  the 
central  and  northern  counties,  and  enabled  farmers  to 
nearly  complete  the  work  of  plowing  and  seeding,  but  in 
the  southern  counties  the  drought  became  more  serious, 
grain  turning  yellow  in  places  and  the  soil  being  too  dry 
and  hard  for  cultivating.  The  heavy  rainfall  of  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  has  materially  improved  conditions 
throughout  the  section,  and  especially  in  the  south.  It 
is  now  believed  that  the  ground  is  well  saturated,  and 
that  the  remainder  of  the  grain  crops  can  be  sown,  with 
good  assurance  of  an  abundant  yield.  Pasturage  had 
also  commenced  to  suffer  from  drought  in  some  locali- 
ties, and  its  condition  will  be  greatly  improved  by  the 
rain.  Some  sections  report  that  the  acreage  in  grain  is 
already  larger  than  last  season's.  Almonds  are  well  set 
and  probably  beyond  danger  from  frost.  Deciduous 
fruits  are  advancing  rapidly,  with  indications  of  large 
crops  if  not  injured  by  frost. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

The  week  opened  with  clear,  warm  weather,  accom- 
panied on  the  2(ith  by  brisk  northerly  winds,  which 
greatly  dried  out  the  soil.  In  some  localities  the  late 
sown  grain  was  beginning  to  show  the  effects  of  the  long 
dry  spell,  but  the  early  sown  grain  and  pasturage  was 
holding  out  quite  well.  Some  farmers  are  still  busy  plow- 
ing summer-fallow,  but  in  places  the  ground  was  reported 
as  too  dry  to  plow  during  the  early  part  of  the  week. 
Almonds  and  apricots  are  beginning  to  leaf  out  and  apple 
and  pear  buds  are  swelling  rapidly.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Lodi  many  small  vineyards  are  being  set  out.  Orchards 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tulare  are  being  irrigated.  The  heavy 
rains  of  Saturday  and  Sunday,  amounting  to  more  than 
an  inch  in  some  sections,  were  of  immense  benefit  to  all 
growing  crops,  and,  though  not  sufficient  to  mature  the 
crops,  are  ample  for  the  present.  Fruit  prospect  was  also 
improved  by  the  rain. 

SOUTHERN  CAPIFORNIA. 

Warm,  dry  weather  continued  during  the  week  up  to 
Saturday,  and  the  condition  of  grain  became  more 
serious;  growth  had  coasod,  and  in  some  localities  the 
earliest  sown  was  dead,  tho  second  sowing  dying  and  the 
later  sown  greatly  in  danger.  Pasturage  was  also  dying 
and  feed  becoming  scarce.  Rain  on  the  3rd  and  4th  was 
of  great  benefit  to  lato  sown  grain,  pasturage  and  all  fruit 
trees,  but  it  is  feared  the  precipitation  came  too  late  to 
savo  grain,  although  a  light  crop  may  be  harvested  in 
some  sections.  The  barley  hay  crop  was  also  in  very 
poor  condition,  but  was  probably  benefited  by  the  rain. 
Orange  shipments  continue.  Deciduous  fruits  are  in 
bloom,  and  prospect  is  good  for  fair  crops. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Orchard  Cultivation. 


By  E.  J. 


Yokam,  at  the  Highlands  Farmers'  Club. 
San  Bernardino  County. 


Three  objects  are  to  be  attained  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  orchard,  namely,  the  destruction  of  weeds,  the 
aeration  of  the  soil  and  the  conservation  of  moisture. 
Weeds  being  great  consumers  of  soil  moisture,  the 
importance  of  preventing  their  growth  is  too  ap- 
parent to  admit  of  discussion. 

Uses  of  Air.— In  its  natural  state  the  soil  has  the 
appearance  of  being  a  compact,  solid  mass  ;  but,  in 
fact,  only  50%  of  its  bulk  is  composed  of  soil  grains. 
The  remainder  of  the  space  is  occupied  by  air  and 
water,  the  presence  of  both  being  imperatively  neces- 
sary to  the  life  and  growth  of  the  plants.  The  oxy- 
gen breaks  down  and  decomposes  the  organic  matter 
in  the  soil  and  renders  the  plant  food  available,  and 
it  is  claimed  by  some  scientific  authorities  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  is  taken  up  by  the 
roots  and  utilized  in  nourishing  the  tree.  Therefore, 
air  is  just  as  essential  among  the  soil  particles  as 
moisture.  And,  if  by  irrigation  the  soil  becomes  sat- 
ured  with  water  and  the  air  is  excluded,  the  soil  be- 
comes sodden  and  sour,  the  roots  decay  and  the  tree 
or  plant  dies. 

Uses  of  Water. — The  vital  necessity  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  soil  moisture  is  apparent  when  we 
consider  that  water  constitutes  60%  to  95%  of  the 
structure  of  growing  plants,  and  that  the  amount  of 
water  consumed  during  the  growing  period  is  several 
hundred  times  the  weight  of  the  matured  crop. 
Water  also  performs  the  important  function  of  dis- 
solving and  holding  in  solution  the  mineral  elements 
of  the  soil,  and,  being  taken  up  by  the  roots,  carries 
them  to  the  leaves — the  digestive  organs — where,  by 
the  wonderful  processes  of  nature's  laboratory,  those 
minerals  are  transformed  into  the  solid  parts  of  the 
tree. 

Although  the  quantity  of  moisture  demanded  by 
different  plants  varies,  it  is  found  that  vegetation 
thrives  best  when  13%  to  20%  of  water  is  present  in 
the  soil.  The  water-holding  capacity  of  soils  varies 
with  their  texture.  In  its  natural  state  the  light  or 
sandy  soil  contains  only  5%  to  10%  of  water,  while 
the  heavy  clay  soil  contains  15%  to  20%.  This  dif- 
ference is  due  to  the  size  of  the  soil  grains  and  the 
intervening  spaces,  and  the  consequent  relative  re- 
sistance offered  to  the  flow  of  gravity  water  through 
the  soil. 

Forms  of  Water. — Water  may  exist  in  the  soil  in 
three  forms,  only  two  of  which  are  vital  to  this  dis- 
cussion. Free  or  gravity  water,  furnished  by  rains 
and  irrigation — though  the  source  of  supply  for  plant 
life— flows  downwardly  and  is  not  used  directly  by 
the  plant.  Capillary  water  flows  independently  of 
gravity,  chiefly  from  below  toward  the  surface,  and 
it  is  by  this  the  tree  and  plant  are  fed.  Careful  ex- 
periments at  Government  stations  show  that  under 
most  favorable  conditions — fine  texture  and  uniform 
structure — capillary  action  is  strong  enough  to  raise 
the  water  from  the  depth  of  5  or  6  feet. 

Uses  of  Cultivation. — When  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  left  undisturbed  and  becomes  hard,  capil- 
lary action  is  established  directly  with  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  soil  moisture  passes  off  rapidly  by 
evaporation.  Cultivation  breaks  up  this  capillary 
connection  by  destroying  the  minute  pores  or  tubes 
through  which  the  water  escapes,  forms  a  non- 
conductor soil  mulch  and  forces  the  moisture  to  re- 
main in  the  soil  below,  where  it  is  accessible  to  the 
tree  and  plant  roots. 

Mr.  King,  author  of  the  book  entitled  "  The  Soil,' 
determined  in  an  experiment  test  the  comparative 
loss  of  moisture  by  evaporation  from  plowed  and  un 
plowed  land.  He  found  that  in  seven  days — from 
April  29  to  May  6 — the  loss  of  moisture  from  the 
hard  land  exceeded  that  from  the  plowed  land  in  the 
ratio  of  1.75  inches  of  rainfall,  or  108  tons  of  water, 
per  acre. 

The  first  step  in  conserving  moisture  is  to  prepare 
the  soil  to  absorb  water,  either  by  plowing  or  deep 
cultivation,  leaving  the  ground  rough  and  porous. 
This  coarse  cultivation  should  follow  every  heavy 
rain,  thus  keeping  the  surface  mellow  to  receive  and 
store  the  winter  rains,  which  otherwise  would  run  off 
and  be  wasted,  with  liability  of  damage  by  wash 
ing. 

Shall  the  Plow  be  Used  ? — Whether  an  orchard 
should  be  plowed  after  reaching  the  bearing  age  is  a 
debatable  question.  The  tendency  to  form  an  arti- 
ficial hardpan  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  slice,  es 
pecially  in  heavy  soils,  is  generally  conceded.  Another 
objection  to  plowing  is  the  cutting  and  wounding  of 
the  feeder  roots  of  the  tree,  thus  curtailing  its  vital- 
ity and  reducing  its  productive  power,  while  render 
ing  it  more  susceptible  to  injury  from  its  enemies. 
Plowing  also  involves  considerable  extra  labor  of  the 
orchardist,  and  at  best  leaves  quite  a  portion  of  the 
soil  unstirred.  The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  thor- 
ough and  frequent  deep  cultivation — say,  ti  inches 
deep — with  coarse  teeth  during  the  rainy  season  is 
quite  as  effective  for  conserving  moisture,  is  less 


injurious  to  the  tree  roots  and  keeps  the  surface 
more  even  and  in  better  condition  to  irrigate. 

Summer  Cultivation.— Upon  the  cessation  of  the 
winter  rams  the  soil  should  be  thoroughly  pulverized 
to  the  depth  of  6  inches,  creating  a  dust  mulch  to  pre- 
vent evaporation  of  the  moisture  stored  in  the  soil, 
holding  it  in  reserve  for  the  trees'  use  during  the  dry, 
hot  season.  Frequent  cultivations — twice  a  month 
at  least — should  follow  through  the  summer  with  a 
fine-tooth  implement  to  maintain  this  soft  mulch. 
The  ground  should  be  left  as  smooth  as  possible,  to 
reduce  the  evaporation  surface  to  the  minimum, 
though  it  must  not  be  packed.  The  practise  of  draw- 
ing a  plank  after  the  cultivator  is  not  advisable. 


Winter  Ripening  of  Strawberries. 

W.  M.  Sheldon  of  Anaheim  gives  the  Gazette  an 
account  of  his  practise  with  strawberries  which  may 
be  suggestive  to  other  growers.  A  rich,  luscious, 
ripe  strawberry  in  midwinter  is  a  rarity,  and  just 
how  they  can  be  produced  abundantly  many  would 
like  to  know.  Usually  the  berries  that  are  on  the 
market  are  picked  before  they  are  ripe,  and  eaten 
by  tourists,  who,  with  the  help  of  an  abundance  of 
sugar,  manage  to  get  the  whiff  of  a  flavor  of  the 
strawberry  from  the  concoction. 

Winter  Ripening. — It  is  claimed  by  some  that  be- 
cause of  a  "lack  of  sunshine"  the  terries  do  not 
color  well  in  cool  weather,  and  in  support  of  their 
theory  point  to  berries  that  are  partly  rotten  before 
they  are  ripe.  Put  in  other  words,  "too  much 
wind  ''  keeps  the  air  and  ground  cool,  so  that  the 
plant  does  not  have  a  vigorous  growth,  and  cannot 
ripen  its  fruit  quick  enough  to  prevent  the  sun  from 
scalding  the  upper  surface,  or  decay  setting  in  where 
there  is  contact  with  the  moist  earth.  This  season, 
owing  to  its  warmth,  has  been  very  favorable,  and 
one  man  has  improved  the  "climate  for  his  berries 
by  driving  a  few  stakes  for  the  support  of  some  sash 
over  his  plants,  and  has  reaped  quite  a  reward  in 
having  a  nice  lot  of  berries  to  put  on  the  market  at  a 
good  price. 

Planting  Out. — To  succeed  well  one  should  com- 
mence the  summer  before  by  letting  the  most  vigor- 
orous  plants  set  a  limited  quantity  of  runners,  and 
have  them  ready  to  transplant  about  September  or 
October;  then  cultivate  and  irrigate  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  plants  will  make  a  steady,  healthy 
growth.  Many  plant  in  rows  1  foot  apart,  and  run 
water  in  every  space.  This  is  not  good  policy.  If 
every  third  row  were  omitted,  and  the  ground  kept 
cultivated  around  the  plants  with  a  toothed  hoe  or 
rake,  not  too  deeply,  of  course,  instead  of  its  being 
tramped  upon  when  wet  and  made  hard,  much  bet- 
ter results  would  be  obtained.  The  plants  that  win 
in  the  long  run  are  neither  starved  nor  forced,  but 
have  received  the  best  of  care  during  their  entire 
lifetime.  After  trying  several  kinds  in  one  locality, 
it  will  generally  be  found  that  some  do  much  better 
than  others. 

Varieties. — New  kinds  from  places  where  the  cli- 
mate is  very  different  should  be  tested  at  least  two 
years,  for  a  plant,  like  a  person,  must  be  acclimated 
before  it  can  do  its  best.  Along  the  coast  in  south- 
ern California  Laxton's  Noble  does  well  the  entire 
year,  while  only  eight  or  ten  miles  inland  the  Arizona 
alone  is  planted,  and  large  quantities  grown,  though 
it  does  not  fruit  much  during  cool  weather.  Some 
have  tried  the  Saltzer,  and  recommend  it  for  winter 
fruiting. 

Culture. — Only  absolutely  frostless  places  can  be 
used  successfully,  or  some  form  of  protection  which 
will  prevent  that  disadvantage.  The  use  of  water  in 
just  the  right  proportion  to  produce  good,  firm  ber- 
ries is  essential ;  a  moderate  amount  twice  a  week 
is  better  than  too  much  once  a  week.  Stirring  the 
soil  frequently  lets  the  sunshine  and  air  in,  so  it  is 
warmed,  and  growth  is  promoted  much  more  than  if 
left  in  a  soggy  condition.  Some  kinds  will  set  more 
berries  than  the  plant  can  mature  of  a  large  size, 
hence  a  lot  of  small  ones  which  are  almost  worthless. 
A  better  policy  would  be  to  thin  out  and  grow  only 
large  berries  of  good  shape.  It  costs  less  effort  to 
plant  to  produce  a  half-ounce  berry  than  several 
that  would  amount  to  the  same  weight. 

Generally,  when  a  plant  bears  profusely  for  a  time, 
it  will  take  a  rest  of  its  own  accord  and  commence 
again  later.  With  some  growers  this  peculiarity  is 
taken  advantage  of  to  prolong  the  season,  and  it 
seems  as  though  in  time,  when  all  these  tendencies 
are  known,  that  the  expert  grower  of  the  future  will 
be  producing  fruit  every  month  in  the  year,  or  when 
the  price  is  the  highest.  Care  should  be  taken  in 
fertilizing  not  to  use  anything  that  will  breed  grubs, 
as  they  often  do  much  damage.  As  the  berries  color 
better  when  the  sun  has  a  fair  chance  to  warm  all 
sides,  they  can  be  propped  up  on  stones  or  some- 
thing and  thus  ripened  more  evenly,  or,  when  found 
nearly  ripe,  turn  the  green  side  toward  the  sun  for  a 
day  or  two.  Let  the  berries  get  thoroughly  ripe, 
even  though  it  necessitates  going  over  the  bed  six 
days  in  the  week— people  are  ready  to  buy  choice 
fruit  just  that  often. 


Tar  and  Resin  for  Tree  Wounds. 

To  the  Editor:— At  Stanford  University  fruit  grow- 
ers' meeting  thero  was  somo  discussion  as  to  whether  the 
use  of  a  paint  made  of  tar  and  resin  for  tree  wounds  was 
detrimental.  Some  thought  coal  tar  in  any  shape  likely 
to  be  prejudicial.  I  quoted  the  experience,  of  a  friond  of 
mine,  Mr.  Daniel  Snively  of  (iubserville,  Santa  Clara 
county,  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Snively  is  an  exceedingly  reliable,  successful  and 
practical  man.  I  wrote  to  him  to  know  if  he  had  had 
any  reason  to  change  his  opinion  as  to  the  usefulness  of 
the  tar-resin  compound.  I  asked  consent  to  publish  his 
reply.    Here  it  is.  Edward  Berwick. 

Monterey,  Feb.  28,  HIO0. 

MR.   SNIVELY'S  EXPERIENCE. 

I  used  coal  tar  and  resin  for  the  first  time  last  sea- 
son. I  had  some  trees  that  I  had  grafted  and  cut 
very  heavily.  I  thought  I  would  find  some  cheaper 
covering  than  wax,  and  so  used  coal  tar  and  resin, 
about  $2  to  the  gallon,  and  put  it  on  at  boiling  heat. 
It  did  better  than  grafting  wax  for  me,  as  it  made  a 
sort  of  a  varnish  and  did  not  injure  the  bark  at  all. 
It  is  looking  very  well  yet  and  does  not  oxidize  and 
scale  as  paint  does.  I  have  used  wax  put  on  in  the 
same  manner,  and  like  the  tar  and  resin  better.  I 
am  now  putting  some  onto  scars,  but  find  it  will  blis- 
ter on  account  of  the  sap  starting  to  flow,  so  I  think 
one  must  do  such  work  during  the  dormant  season, 
say  in  January. 

I  have  used  gum  shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol,  but  it 
is  too  expensive  for  such  purposes.  One  is  at  times 
compelled  to  thin  out  large  limbs  from  trees,  as  too 
many  are  often  permitted  to  grow  at  the  start,  and 
in  a  large  thinning  out  it  is  quite  an  item  of  expense 
to  properly  cover  the  wounds  caused  thereby.  Paint 
is  not  good,  as  it  contains  oil,  and  that  deadens  the 
bark  on  the  rim  and  does  not  heal  very  well. 

I  use  a  small  oil  stove,  having  one  burner,  keep  it 
hot,  and  take  a  warm  day,  as  it  cools  so  quickly  one 
must  not  be  long  about  it.  The  tar  does  not  damage 
that  I  can  see.  I  have  used  coal  tar  alone  for  the 
borer  and  applied  it  hot  at  the  base  of  the  trees,  and 
saw  no  ill  effects  from  doing  so.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  all  do  not  agree  with  me,  but  I  am  giving  my 
own  experience  only. 

To  melt  the  resin,  I  pulverize  it  and  stir  it  in,  until 
it  is  melted  and  thoroughly  mixed. 

Gubserville.  Daniel  Snively. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


Prune  Curing  and  Marketing. 

By  S.  F.  I. ei  i.  of  San  Jose  at  tbe  Fruit  Growers'  Meetings  at  Stan- 
ford University. 

Gathering  Fruit. — The  tree  should  not  be  shaken 
unless  you  do  it  yourself.  Then  it  will  not  be  over- 
done. But  do  not  do  it  at  all.  There  is  nothing 
gained.  The  prunes  will  all  fall  if  you  let  them  alone. 
Try  it  and  see.  It  won't  cost  you  a  cent  to  wait,  and 
you  will  save  that  much  expense,  and  the  dried  prod- 
uct will  be  darker,  better,  glossier  and  heavier.  But 
if  you  will  shake,  then  make  it  a  rule  that  the  party 
who  does  the  shaking  must  be  able  and  willing  to  eat, 
then  and  there,  any  prune  you  find  in  the  box.  Don't 
let  him  say  it  is  too  green.  It  must  be  ripe  enough 
for  him  to  not  only  eat  it,  but  relish  it  also.  Other- 
wise it  should  have  been  left  on  the  tree. 

The  orchard  should  be  regularly  picked  over  every 
three  to  five  days,  always  commencing  on  the  same 
side.  Pile  your  empty  boxes  every  fifth  tree  in  every 
fifth  row.  This  makes  it  handy  for  both  the  picker 
and  the  hauler.  Never  let  the  prunes  stand  over 
night  in  the  box  if  picked  off  the  ground  while  hot  un- 
less they  are  quite  firm. 

Dipping. — Use  a  combination  grader,  pricker,  dip- 
per and  spreader.  It  saves  half  the  labor  and  takes 
only  three-fourths  of  the  trays,  and  you  get  more 
pounds  of  dried  fruit.  I  have  used  the  one  made  by 
W.  C.  Anderson  of  San  Jose,  though  others  made  on 
the  same  principle  are  doubtless  as  good. 

Use  from  two  to  three  pounds  of  granulated  Amer- 
ican lye  in  100  gallons  of  water.  Use  just  enough  to 
dissolve  the  wax  on  the  skin,  not  enough  to  cut  or 
"  check  "  it.  The  lye  and  the  wax  soon  make  a  soap, 
or  at  least  the  water  soon  becomes  soapy,  say  after 
two  or  three  tons  are  dipped,  and  the  solution  will  no 
longer  dissolve  the  wax.  The  water  should  then  be 
changed  and  new  lye  added.  This  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  order  that  efficient  and  uniform  work  should 
be  done.  Besides,  on  the  score  of  cleanliness,  this 
frequent  change  of  dipping  water  should  be  made. 
Never  dip  in  water  that  prevents  you  from  being 
willing  to  eat  a  prune  as  it  comes  on  the  tray.  It 
costs  no  more  to  be  nice  than  to  be  otherwise.  If 
you  are  something  less  than  nice  other  people  may 
not  know  it,  but  you  would,  and  that  ought  to  settle 
it. 

Changing  Water. — In  order  to  make  these  fre- 
quent changes  of  water  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  the  auxiliary  tanks  wherein  the  water  is  brought 
to  the  boiling  point,  or  nearly  so,  while  you  are  dip- 
ping with  the  other  water.  By  having  3-inch  connec- 
tions you  can  make  the  change  of  water  in  about  two 
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or  three  minutes,  and  in  two  or  three  minutes  more 
the  water  is  boiling  and  the  lye  dissolved. 

The  auxiliary  tank  only  costs  $15  or  $20  more,  and 
is  heated  by  the  same  furnace  and  practically  without 
extra  expense.  The  water  should  be  boiling  and 
the  prunes  should  be  given  a  plunge  only ;  in 
and  out  again  as  fast  as  the  operator  can  accom- 
plish it.  Even  then  he  will  not  be  able  to  do  it  rap- 
idly enough. 

The  water  having  so  little  lye  in  it,  the  prunes 
should  not  be  rinsed.  They  can  be  eaten  as  they  come 
from  the  tray,  and  I  have  often  thus  eaten  them. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  lye,  and  what 
little  there  is  is  perfectly  harmless  and  it  very  much 
hastens  the  drying.  There  will  be  no  "frogs,"  and 
the  product  will  be  much  finer.  I  have  been  told  that 
the  chemists  say  that,  owing  to  chemical  changes  and 
combinations,  every  trace  of  lye  disappears  by  the 
time  the  prune  is  dry. 

Stacking  and  Sweating. — When  the  prune  is 
about  three-fourths  dry  the  trays  should  be  stacked 
to  a  convenient  height,  but  not  directly  one  above 
the  other.  Let  the  end  of  No.  2  stick  about  6  inches 
over  the  end  of  No.  1,  then  the  end  of  No.  3  stands 
precisely  over  the  end  of  No.  1  and  the  end  of  No.  4 
precisely  over  the  end  of  No.  2,  and  so  on  until  you 
have  the  stack  as  high  as  is  convenient.  This  will  al- 
low the  air  to  circulate  among  them.  Turn  the  top 
tray  upside  down,  spilling  its  contents  in  the  tray  on 
which  it  rests. 

The  prunes  should  be  allowed  to  finish  curing  in  the 
stack.  This  finishing  in  the  stack  will  take  about  a 
week  in  ordinary  weather,  and  ties  up  your  trays 
that  long,  but  is  well  worth  the  trouble  and  inconve- 
nience, as  the  product  is  much  finer,  the  prunes  hav- 
ing a  dark,  velvety  skin  and  pliable  flesh,  and  yet  are 
perfectly  cured  and  will  keep  thoroughly.  You  can 
tell  whether  the  prune  is  cured  by  opening  the  soft- 
est. It  should  not  look  slippery  on  the  inside  and 
should  both  look  and  taste  all  right.  As  soon  as  you 
think  it  tastes  as  pleasantly  as  further  drying  will 
ever  make  it  you  can  generally  safely  rely  on  its  be- 
ing thoroughly  cured. 

When  cured  the  prunes  should  be  piled  about  2  feet 
deep  in  bins  and  there  allowed  to  go  through  a  thor- 
ough sweat,  shoveling  them  over  about  once  a  week, 
raking  them  down  out  of  the  pile  (if  they  have  be- 
come packed,  as  they  are  liable  to  do)  with  a  bent, 
smooth-pointed,  blunt,  two-pronged  garden  hoe,  be- 
ing careful  not  to  break  any  of  the  prunes.  After 
being  thoroughly  sweated,  and  not  before,  the  prunes 
are  ready  for  the  packer. 

Imperial  Prunes. — What  I  have  said  refers  to  the 
ordinary  French  prune.  In  case  of  the  Imperiale 
Epineuse  the  following  changes  should  be  made.  The 
orchard  should  be  picked  over  every  day.  Otherwise 
the  prunes  are  liable  to  start  fermenting,  especially 
if  the  day  should  be  hot,  and  once  started  the  ferment 
continues  until  the  prune  is  both  black  and  bitter  to  the 
stone.  During  the  last  ten  days  or  two  weeks  of  the 
season  the  trays  should  be  stacked  every  night  and 
spread  out  each  morning,  otherwise  the  night  dews 
will  prevent  you  from  getting  the  last  part  of  the 
crop  dried  on  account  of  the  size  and  extreme  juici- 
ness of  this  prune.  There  will  also  be  a  number  of 
"puffs"  in  this  prune  which  must  be  picked  out  of 
each  tray. 

Packing  and  Marketing. — As  to  the  packing  and 
marketing  of  prunes,  I  dropped  that  part  of  the 
business  some  years  ago,  but  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  successful  packers  has  kindly  given  me  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  what  becomes  of  them  after 
they  go  into  the  packers  hands: 

"The  fruit  is  brought  to  the  packing  houses  by  the 
grower,  who  has  previously  agreed  upon  the  price  he 
is  willing  to  accept  for  same,  and  after  presenting 
the  weigher's  certificate  at  the  office  he  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  collect  in  full  for  the  season's  crop.  This 
ends  the  fruit  grower's  interest  in  the  crop  for  the 
season.  After  delivery  to  the  packing  house  the 
prunes  are  conveyed  to  the  graders  in  order  to  sep- 
arate the  large  and  small  into  six  or  eight  grades, 
usually  beginning  with  30s-40s  and  making  a  dif- 
ference of  ten  prunes  to  the  pound  for  each  grade. 
They  are  then  deposited  in  large  bins,  and  if  the  time 
for  shipment  will  allow  they  are  left  to  equalize  as  to 
moisture  before  being  taken  to  the  packing  depart- 
ment. In  case  the  Eastern  buyer  desires  to  process 
and  pack  them  under  his  own  supervision  they  are 
put  in  sacks  weighing  about  100  pounds  each,  from 
the  bins,  plainly  marked  as  to  size,  and  loaded  in  cars 
of  not  less  than  24,000  pounds.  Some  years  back 
fully  75%  of  the  crop  were  shipped  in  this  manner, 
but  on  account  of  the  better  grades  not  carrying 
to  destination  in  good  condition  it  was  found  ex- 
pedient to  insist  upon  the  processing  and  boxing  in 
California.  The  wisdom  of  this  change  needs  no 
further  explanation  than  the  great  increase  of  ship- 
ments in  wood. 

"The  prunes  are  taken  to  the  processing  vats  and 
immersed  in  boiling  water,  to  which  has  been  added 
a  small  quanity  of  glycerine,  and  after  being  thor- 
oughly drained  are  ready  for  the  boxing  department. 
The  largest  and  best  grades  are  packed  in  25-pound 
boxes,  lined  with  lithographed  papers,  the  top  layer 
being  arranged  in  uniform  rows  calling  facing,  which 
is  done  by  girls  at  a  stipulated  amount  per  box.  The 
smaller  and  inferior  grades  are  packed  in  boxes 
weighing  fifty  and  eighty  pounds  net,  and  as  the 


charge  for  boxing  is  but  one-half  of  the  cost  of  25- 
pound  packages  the  fruit  is  not  faced. 

"  The  processing  brings  about  a  chemical  change 
by  dissolving  the  sugar,  and  if  not  exposed  to  the  air 
the  prunes  will  keep  their  black,  glossy  appearance 
from  one  to  two  years.  The  fruit  is  sold  F.  O.  B.  and 
is  distributed  by  direct  shipment  to  buyers  in  cities 
known  as  jobbing  centers,  which  includes  any  city 
that  can  boast  of  a  wholesale  grocery  or  fruit  dealer. 
These  sales  are  brought  about  by  resident  brokers, 
who  are  in  constant  telegraphic  communication  dur- 
ing the  active  buying  season.  The  crop  from  Califor- 
nia for  the  past  season  is  estimated  at  100,000,000 
pounds.  The  shipments  for  export  have  taken  al- 
most 25%  of  the  entire  crop. 

The  Imperial  a  Shy  Bearer. — Following  the  read- 
ing paper,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  Mr.  Leib 
was  the  owner  of  the  largest  orchard  of  Imperial 
prunes  in  the  State,  an  interesting  discussion  fol- 
lowed. Answering  the  question  as  to  their  merits 
compared  with  French  prunes  he  said: 

"The  Imperial  prune  is  very  fine  in  flavor  when 
cured,  but  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  cure.  The  trees 
in  our  orchard  have  grown  vigorously,  but  we  have 
not  been  able  to  get  one-fifth  of  a  crop.  The  orchard 
is  eight  years  old.  When  trees  don't  bear,  they  can 
bear  less  than  anything  you  ever  saw." 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Bird  of  Paradise  Plant. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  been  thinking  for  some 
years  of  writing  a  short  article  for  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  about  this  beautiful  shrub,  of  which  the  bot- 
anical name  is  Poinciana  Gilliesii.  Perhaps  I  can  do 
no  better  than  to  copy  a  description  of  it  which  I 
took  from  an  Eastern  catalogue.  "The  color  of  the 
flower  is  a  golden  yellow ;  it  measures  1\  inches 
across,  and  is  produced  in  large  trusses.  The  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  flower  is  the  large  pistils,  which 
are  spread  out  in  fan-like  form  and  are  of  bright 
crimson  flavor.  The  foliage  is  also  highly  decorative, 
reminding  one  of  a  very  delicate  acacia.  If  the  seeds 
are  started  early  it  will  produce  blooms  in  great  pro- 
fusion the  first  year." 

I  have  two  of  these  shrubs  in  my  front  yard  that  I 
raised  from  seed  eight  years  ago.  The  largest  one 
commenced  to  bloom  last  season,  May  21,  and  was  in 
continual  bloom,  including  second  crop,  until  Septem- 
ber 22.  It  is  now  6J  feet  in  height  and  the  same  in 
width  ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  is  2i  inches.  There 
were  135  spikes  or  trusses  on  it  last  season.  Three 
of  the  largest  bore  78,  77  and  91  flowers  respectively, 
second  size  52,  55  and  56,  and  third  size  33,  35  and  50. 
Average  number  of  flowers  on  each  spike  58g,  or 
7905  in  all.  I  succeeded  in  numbering  them  by  very 
carefully  cutting  off  one  at  a  time  from  the  place 
where  the  flower  stem  came  off  of  the  spike.  I  am 
fully  satisfied  that  I  am  within  bounds  in  stating  that 
there  were  at  least  over  7000  of  these  lovely  flowers 
on  this  shrub. 

As  a  Forage  Plant  for  Bees. — I  have  often  won- 
dered if  this  beautiful  shrub  could  not  also  be  grown 
successfully  as  a  forage  plant  for  bees  where  the 
temperature  is  not  too  low.  I  am  unable  to  tell  how 
great  a  degree  of  cold  it  will  endure,  but  20°  above 
zero  here  does  not  effect  it  in  the  least.  I  am,  how- 
ever, fully  satisfied  that  they  can  be  grown  success- 
fully on  thousands  of  acres  of  hill  land  and  bloom  con- 
tinually from  May  to  October  without  irrigation,  and 
in  places  where  many  other  kinds  of  wild  forage 
plants  for  bees  would  suffer  for  this  want  of  moisture 
and  consequently  prove  to  be  a  failure  during  the  hot 
summer  months,  just  the  time  they  are  most  needed. 
I  noticed  that  bees  of  many  kinds  and  other  varieties 
of  insects  visited  these  shrubs  many  times  almost 
every  day  that  the  flowers  were  in  bloom,  and  hence 
I  concluded  they  may  in  the  near  future  prove  to  be 
very  valuable  not  only  to  those  who  keep  bees  for 
their  honey,  but  for  fruit  growers  also.  It  is,  I  be- 
lieve, a  conceded  fact  by  many  that  bees  and  other 
insects  are  the  agents  for  the  transportation  of  pol- 
len, and  that  where  the  most  bees  are  kept  the  fruit 
crop  has  almost  invariably  been  much  larger  than 
formerly,  when  no  bees  were  in  close  proximity  to 
visit  fruit  blossoms  of  different  kinds.  I  would  like 
your  opinion  in  this  matter,  as,  if  I  am  correct  in  my 
judgment,  this  beautiful  shrub  would  soon  prove  to 
be  a  very  beautiful  acquisition  to  this  State,  and  un- 
doubtedly to  many  other  parts  of  the  United  States 
where  the  temperature  is  not  too  low  during  the  win- 
ter months.  These  shrubs  bear  seeds  which  are  en- 
closed in  a  short,  stiff  pod  about  2  inches  long.  I 
saved  the  seeds  the  past  season  and  will  plant  them 
in  April  or  May.  Ira  W.  Adams. 

Calistoga,  Cal. 

[There  is  no  doubt  that  fruiting  is  increased  by  the 
presence  of  bees.  Some  kinds  of  fruit  are  more  in 
need  of  such  help  than  others.  If  planting  this  shrub 
would  keep  the  bees  at  work  in  the  hills  during  fruit- 
drying  time  it  would  be  another  point  in  its  favor. — 
Ed.] 


Potato  Growing  in  Southern  California. 

Charles  Motsinger  of  Cucamonga  gives  the  Los 
Angeles  Cultivator  an  account  of  potato  growing  in 
his  part  of  the  State,  which  will  be  widely  useful  in 
California  valleys. 

The  Cucamonga  Region.  —  California  presents 
many  favorable  conditions  for  the  cultivation  of  pota- 
toes and  in  some  sections  it  forms  a  large  proportion 
of  the  farm  crop.  But  as  a  whole  we  of  the  south 
part  of  the  State  do  not  raise  as  many  potatoes  as 
we  might,  and  not  nearly  enough  to  supply  the  de- 
mand. 

For  several  years  this  industry  has  been  one  in 
which  our  colony  has  attained  some  degree  of  suc- 
cess. The  potato,  being  one  of  the  most  important 
articles  of  our  vegetable  food,  might  well  receive 
much  more  attention  than  it  does. 

Where  soil  and  climatic  conditions  are  so  favorable 
the  cultivation  of  potatoes  should  be  quite  a  profit- 
able occupation. 

The  growing  of  potatoes  might  be  classed  under 
two  heads — those  grown  with  irrigation  and  those  of 
the  moist  lands  without  irrigation.  Those  of  the 
highland  are  much  like  the  mountain  grown  potatoes, 
are  firm  and  dry  in  quality  and  usually  a  more  desir- 
able potato  than  those  of  the  moist  lands. 

We  raise  two  crops  a  year,  but  seldom  on  the  same 
piece  of  land,  as  the  soil  is  not  strong  enough  to  get 
the  best  results.  The  first  or  as  is  known  as  the 
spring  crop  is  planted  in  February,  and  is  grown 
largely  for  seed  for  the  fall  crop,  though  in  the  last 
few  years  the  sale  of  the  spring  crop  in  the  market 
has  been  quite  an  item  to  the  grower. 

The  best  variety  we  can  raise  for  the  market  is  the 
Early  Rose,  and  for  seed  for  the  fall  crop  the  White 
Burbank  and  a  pinkeye  variety  now  largely  known 
as  the  Cucamongas,  which  seem  peculiarly  adapted 
to  this  section  and  yield  better  than  any  other  fall 
variety. 

Spring  Crop.— The  spring  crop  is  planted  without 
irrigation  and  usually  not  irrigated  till  April  or  May, 
but  in  the  last  two  dry  years  it  has  been  necessary 
for  successful  growing  to  irrigate  immediately  after 
planting  and  continue  until  the  crop  is  beginning  to 
mature.  These  potatoes,  coming  on  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  are  very  liable  to  rot  quickly  if  great  care 
is  not  taken,  but  this  may  be  prevented  to  some  ex- 
tent by  early  digging  and  placing  in  a  cool  and  well- 
shaded  place,  where  they  may  be  kept  from  six  to 
eight  weeks  in  very  good  condition. 

For  seed,  the  crop  should  be  well  matured  before 
digging,  or  there  may  be  difficulty  in  getting  a  satis- 
factory stand  in  the  fall  crop.  A  day  in  ripening 
may  be  worth  a  week  in  sprouting  the  new  crop. 
From  forty  to  fifty  sacks  to  the  acre  is  a  fair  yield 
and  from  50  to  75  cents  per  sack  a  good  price  for 
seed,  while  the  marketable  varieties  bring  a  much 
better  price. 

Fall  Crop. — The  fall  crop  is  the  most  imporant 
and  its  cultivation  requires  much  more  care  and 
attention  than  the  spring  crop.  The  ground  should 
be  plowed  in  the  early  spring  and  kept  well  culti- 
vated and  plowed  up  to  the  time  of  planting.  It 
should  be  well  irrigated  in  June,  and  then  plowed  just 
before  irrigating  for  planting,  as  this  has  been  found 
to  be  far  better  than  simply  cultivating  after  the 
June  irrigation.  From  the  middle  of  July  to  the 
middle  of  August  may  be  considered  the  proper  sea- 
son for  planting.  In  sections  of  lower  ground  early 
planting  is  more  necessary,  so  the  crop  may  mature 
before  early  frosts.  The  ground  should  be  evenly  as 
well  as  thoroughly  irrigated,  the  check  rows  being 
made  about  33  inches  apart.  If  the  furrows  for 
planting  are  7  inches  deep,  and  allowing  that  they 
fill  about  2  inches,  put  the  seed  potato  down  about  5 
inches  below  the  surface,  and  the  hills  should  be 
about  16  to  18  inches  apart.  It  is  quite  necessary 
that  the  ground  should  be  harrowed  and  smoothed 
down  immediately  after  planting,  not  allowing  the 
deep  furrows  to  stand  open  longer  than  necessary. 

Extremely  hot  weather  may  burn  the  potato  just 
as  it  is  coming  out  of  the  ground.  This  has  much  the 
same  effect  as  frost  on  the  spring  crop.  There  is 
little  danger  of  this  on  ground  that  is  thoroughly  wet. 

Pushing  the  Growth. — The  crop  must  never  be 
allowed  to  lag  for  want  of  attention;  It  is  better  to 
have  a  small  crop  and  well  attended  than  a  large  one 
and  half  cared  for.  If  they  get  dry  and  are  then 
given  plenty  of  water,  it  starts  a  new  growth  of 
tubers  and  also  causes  the  old  ones  to  take  a  second 
or  rough  and  knotty  growth.  This  may  also  be 
caused  by  cultivating  close  and  disturbing  the  hill. 
The  grower's  will  and  muscle  must  be  in  his  work, 
for  this  is  a  crop  that  will  not  grow  by  itself. 

For  irrigating,  the  water  may  be  let  run  in  a  single 
row  from  four  to  eight  hours,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil. 

The  potato  scab  has  been  a  source  of  much  annoy- 
ance to  the  growers.  After  two  or  three  crops  in 
succession  on  the  same  ground  they  would  be  so  cov- 
ered with  the  rough  scab  as  to  be  almost  worthless. 
But  we  believe  a  possible  remedy  for  this  trouble  is 
to  cover  the  seed  well  with  sulphur  after  they  are 
cut  and  ready  to  plant.    It  is  surely  a  very  simple 
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remedy  and  may  be  practised  with  little  trouble  and 
still  be  of  much  value. 

Very  little  attention  has  been  given  to  fertiliza- 
tion, but  where  it  has  been  tried  it  has  given  good 
results.  Two  parts  of  gypsum  to  one  of  bone  meal  is 
a  good  commercial  fertilizer,  and  by  a  combination  of 
a  crop  of  peas  as  a  vegetable  and  gypsum  as  a  com- 
mercial forms  the  best  all-round  potato  fertilizer  that 
has  been  tried.  One  drawback  in  fertilizing  is  the 
fact  that  the  grower,  using  land  rented  from  year  to 
year,  cannot  be  sure  of  the  full  results  of  his  labor 
and  expense. 

Different  seasons  require  different  modes  of  work 
and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Chinaman  is 
not  more  successful  as  a  grower.  He  is  a  good  imi- 
tator, but  seldom  advances  an  idea. 

Marketing. — We  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
must  meet  in  competition  the  potatoes  grown  by 
cheaper  processes  in  the  northern  part,  and  the  suc- 
cessful marketing  of  the  crop,  while  last,  is  not  of 
least  importance  to  the  grower.  A  new  and  quite 
successful  way  to  market  them  is  to  form  an  associa- 
tion or  by  mutual  consent  let  one  person  handle  the 
crop  of  the  whole  section.  For  a  given  commission 
he  may  do  all  the  selling  and  collecting.  He  would 
be  better  acquainted  with  prices,  the  buyers,  and 
quality  of  potatoes  needed  in  each  section,  and  might 
prevent  the  glutting  of  local  markets  and  consequent 
cutting  of  prices.  It  is  much  better  than  allowing 
the  crop  to  be  handled  by  commission  men,  who  care 
very  little  for  the  interest  of  the  grower.  In  the  year 
1897  there  were  about  30,0(10  sacks  raised  in  this  col- 
ony. They  sold  at  an  average  of  98  cents  per  hun- 
dred, which  brought  to  the  growers  of  Cucamonga  an 
aggregate  of  about  $32,000.  Owing  to  the  dry  sea- 
son of  1898  only  about  10,000  sacks  were  raised,  with 
an  average  price  of  $1.25  per  hundred.  An  average 
yield  might  be  considered  about  seventy  sacks  per 
acre. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


California  Agriculture  in  1899. 

Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  specially  furnished  for 
advanced  publication  in  the  Pacific  Rdral  Prkss. 

Office  of  the  } 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  \ 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  Feb.  1,  1900.  J 
To  the  Hon.  Henry  T.  Gage,  Governor  of  California : 

Sir: — As  required  by  law,  we  submit  to  you  this  the 
annual  proceedings  of  our  Board,  and  a  statistical  review 
of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  condition  and  products 
of  California  for  the  year  A.  D.  1899.  It  affords  us  much 
satisfaction  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  under  such  satis- 
factory conditions,  and  to  review  the  accomplishments 
of  a  year  which  has  brought  to  our  people  nothing  but 
happiness  and  wealth,  and  which  introduces  a  succeed- 
ing season  filled  with  promises.  The  pages  to  follow  tell 
their  own  story  of  even  climate,  fruitful  soil,  abundance 
and  variety  of  product  and  an  industrial  population 
which  is  realizing  from  the  advantages  with  which 
nature  ha9  endowed  us  an  economic  development,  an 
educational  advancement  and  a  State  supremacy  which 
is  the  pride  of  our  people  and  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

To  make  this  report  complete  would  be  impossible, 
and  we  will  not  attempt  it.  In  California  the  problem  of 
existence  and  human  happiness  can  be  wrought  out  in 
countless  forms.  Industry  and  intelligence  when  applied 
to  a  fertile  soil  can,  under  a  cloudless  sky,  achieve  an  in- 
finity of  accomplishment.  Wo  will  concern  ourselves 
with"  a  review  only  of  our  most  extonsivo  products,  leav- 
ing our  countless  wealth  in  other  directions  to  bo  in- 
ferred from  tho  conditions  which  such  a  review  discloses. 

WEATHER  CONDITIONS. 

The  year  1899  was  not  favored  by  rainfall  or  tem- 
perature. The  total  precipitation  at  Los  Angeles 
for  the  season  1898-9  was  5.59  inches,  for  San  Fran- 
cisco 16.87  inches  and  Sacramento  15.04  inches,  while 
the  normal  for  these  points  is  16.50,  23.01  and  19.41 
inches,  respectively.  The  rainfall,  however,  came  at 
opportune  times,  and,  for  the  quantity,  could  not 
well  have  been  better  distributed.  Up  to  March 
14th,  1899,  the  precipitation  was  very  much  below 
the  normal  and  grave  fears  were  entertained  of  a 
repetition  of  the  shortage  of  1898.  During  the  month 
of  February  and  the  early  part  of  March  unusually 
low  temperatures  prevailed,  and  apricots  and 
almonds,  which  bloomed  during  that  time,  Buffered 
much  damage.  Peaches  escaped  with  less  injury, 
and  citrus  fruit  in  the  southern  counties  was  dam- 
aged much  less  than  was  feared  from  the  low  tem- 
perature, owing  to  the  fact  that  such  fruit  was 
mostly  ripe,  in  which  condition  it  is  not  so  susceptible 
to  injury  from  cold.  Grain  crops  and  pasturage  were 
commencing  to  show  serious  effects  of  the  drought 
when,  on  March  14th,  a  generous  rain  began  falling 
throughout  the  State,  lasting  until  March  25th.  The 
rain  was  most  timely,  saving  nearly  all  crops  and 
ensuring  a  harvest.  April  weather  was  favorable, 
with  light  showers  from  the  24th  to  the  30th.  May 
was  generally  cool,  with  a  mean  temperature  for  the 
State  of  4°  below  normal.  June  was  warmer,  with  a 
temperature  slightly  above  normal ;  the  week  ending 
June  12th,  being  abnormally  warm,  hastened  the  har- 
vest, which  was  quite  generally  in  progress  befoie 
the  end  of  the  month.  The  month  of  July  was  about 
normal  and  favorable  to  the  progress  of  the  harvest. 
August  was  remarkably  cool,  being  5°  below  normal 


and  not  favorable  to  the  maturity  of  raisins  or  the 
curing  of  dried  fruit.  September  temperature  aver- 
aged slightly  above  normal,  with  some  days  of  ex- 
tremely warm  weather  in  the  interior  of  the  State. 
October  was  cool,  nearly  3°  below  normal.  During 
this  month  the  generous  rains  of  the  season  com- 
menced. It  did  considerable  damage  to  late  curing 
of  dried  fruits,  beans,  hay  and,  in  localities,  wheat 
and  barley  still  in  the  field.  The  rain,  however,  was 
seasonable,  and  proper  precautions  would  have  pre- 
vented nearly  all  of  this  loss.  Late  Tokay  and  other 
table  grapes  intended  for  Eastern  shipment  could 
not  have  been  saved,  and  heavy  and  continuous  rain- 
falls during  this  time  is  one  of  the  legitimate  hazards 
of  that  industry.  Mild  weather  and  frequent  heavy 
rains  marked  the  months  of  November,  December 
and  January. 

The  average  rainfall  for  forty-eight  years  at  San 
Francisco  and  Sacramento  up  to  January  1st  of  each 
year  has  been  about  7.82  inches,  while  up  to  January 
1st,  1900,  there  had  fallen  9.88  inches,  a  considerable 
excess  of  the  average  and  a  satisfactory  guarantee 
of  a  sufficient  precipitation  for  all  purposes  for  the 
year  1900.  The  total  rainfall  for  1898-9  at  San 
Francisco  and  Sacramento  was  about  16  inches, 
against  an  average  at  these  two  points  for  the  last 
forty-eight  years  of  about  20  inches. 

WHEAT. 

Wheat  has  always  been  the  great  staple  crop  of 
California;  and,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  extension 
of  our  fruit,  vine,  alfalfa  and  beet  acreage,  it  will 
probably  continue  to  lead  our  other  crops  in  gross 
value  for  many  years.  Our  wheat  acreage  has  shown 
no  increase  since  1893,  and  the  probabilities  are  that 
we  have  about  reached  the  limit  of  area  sown  to  this 
crop.  But  we  should  be  content  to  rest  upon  our  ac- 
complished wheat  record,  which  has  been  first  among 
all  the  States  of  the  Union  and  is  now  sixth  and  gives 
us  prominence  in  comparison  with  the  wheat-growing 
sections  of  the  world.  The  crop  of  1899,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  table,  was  a  large  one: 

ACREAGE  AND  YIELD  SINCE  1893. 


Per  For 

Year.             Acreage.  Bushels,  acre.  U.  S. 

1893                2,875,307  31,964,559  11.1  11.4 

1894                 2,587,568  26,071,510  10.0  13.2 

1895  2,033,938  20,779,832  10.2  13.7 

1896                2,423,5&5  29,655,174  12.2  12.4 

1897                2,665,943  30,586,310  11.4  11.4 

1898   12,404,166   

189!)  2,393,185  33,743,909  14.1  1.23 


A  comparison  of  the  wheat  yields  of  the  world  and 
of  the  United  States  with  that  of  California  will  be  of 
interest  as  showing  our  relative  position.  The  follow- 
ing tables  show  that  we  produce  about  6%  of  the 
wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  and  about  1°0'  of  the 
world's  crop. 

WHEAT  crop,  1897. 

Bushels. 

World  2,269,352,000 

United  States   530,149,168 

California   32,394,020 

WHEAT  CROP,  1898. 

Bushels. 

World  2,907,000,000 

United  States   71(1,000,(100 

California   12,404,  l(i(i 

WHEAT  CROP,  1899.  (ESTIMATED.) 

Bushels. 

World  2,540,000,000 

United  States   547,300,000 

California   33,743,909 

The  prices  at  which  the  wheat  crop  of  1899  sold 
was  low,  ranging  from  $1  to  $1.05  per  hundred- 
weight. Even  at  this  figure  this  crop  for  1899  was 
worth  between  $20,246,000  and  $21,258,000—  a  splen- 
did revenue.  The  dry  year  of  1898  cost  California 
producers  a  great  sum.  In  wheat  alone  the  yield  of 
upwards  of  30,500,000  bushels  in  1S97  was  reduced  in 
1898  to  about  12,400,000,  and  the  value  of  the  crop, 
which  in  1S97  was  worth  about  $27,000.00(1,  was  cut 
to  about  $7,000,000  in  1898. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  low  prices  prevail- 
ing for  wheat.  The  world's  area  of  profitable  growth 
has  about  been  reached  and  consumption  is  constantly 
increasing.  The  world's  crop  of  1899  falls  short  of 
that  of  1898  by  over  389,700,000  bushels,  and  the  sur- 
plus over  consumption  is  so  low  that  under  old  con- 
ditions the  market  in  many  places  would  be  abnor- 
mally high.  The  modern  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion, however,  have  set  the  world  at  rest  over  its 
daily  bread.  It  is  satisfied  to  know  that  it  exists 
somewhere,  knowing  that  it  can  be  obtained  from 
any  quarter  of  the  world  when  required. 

Wheat  continues  to  be  grown  at  a  profit  in  Cali- 
fornia, notwithstanding  the  decreased  yields  and  low 
prices;  but  these  conditions  have  created  a  tendency 
towards  mixed  fanning  which  has  been  beneficial  to 
the  State. 

BARLEY. 

Barley  is  the  cereal  crop  of  second  importance  in 
California.  It  is  about  the  only  crop  with  which  our 
farmers  rotate  on  their  wheat  fields,  and  the  acreage 
planted  each  year  is  very  variable.  It  is  our  staple 
grain  for  stock  feed  and  with  us  takes  the  place  of 
the  corn  of  the  farmer  of  the  Middle  West.  The 


acreage  sown  or  harvested  is  difficult  to  determine, 
but  the  most  careful  estimates  place  the  average  for 
the  last  four  years  at  from  950,000  to  1,000,000  acres 
and  the  average  crop  at  a  little  over  20,000,000 
bushels,  or  a  yield  of  about  twenty-one  bushels  per 
acre.  California  barley  is  unexcelled  for  brewing 
purposes,  and  a  strong  demand  for  it  has  been  es- 
tablished in  England,  where  all  of  our  surplus  crop, 
suitable  for  brewing  purposes,  can  be  sold.  The  crop 
of  1899,  estimated  to  be  about  20,750,000  bushels, 
sold  at  about  85  cents  per  hundred-weight,  giving  it 
a  value  of  about  $8,460,000. 

CORN  AND  OATS. 

The  corn  crop  of  California,  while  it  is  important 
and  valuable,  does  not  compare  with  that  of  the  mid- 
dle Western  States.  It  is  here  grown  chiefly  in  the 
central  and  interior  part  of  the  State,  on  irrigated 
lands  and  in  the  river  bottoms.  Land  suitable  for 
growing  corn  has  heretofore  been  considered  more 
valuable  for  orchards,  alfalfa,  hops,  sugar  beets  and 
vegetables,  and  little  disposition  has  been  shown  to 
increase  its  acreage,  which  for  several  years  has 
averaged  about  90,000  acres.  The  yield  will  run 
about  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre,  when  the  whole  crop 
is  considered,  although  many  sections  produce  a 
greater  return.  Should  the  above  crops  continue 
profitable,  which  is  most  probable,  the  corn  area  in 
California  will  never  be  extensive. 

Oats,  likewise,  have  never  attained  commercial  im- 
portance here,  although  grown  considerably  in  some 
of  our  moist  coast  counties.  It  is  not  with  us  the 
standard  stock  feed  it  is  in  the  Eastern  States,  and 
is  sown  much  more  extensively  for  hay  than  to  be  har- 
vested as  a  grain  crop.  The  best  attainable  estimates 
place  the  average  acreage  annually  planted  to  oats 
at  about  115,000,  and  the  average  annual  yield  at 
about  3,400,000  bushels.  Present  conditions  do  not 
warrant  a  prediction  that  this  yield  will  be  greatly 
increased. 

FERTILIZING  GRAIN  LANDS. 

Our  grain  farmers  have  generally  practised  a  con- 
tinuous cropping,  without  efforts  to  prevent  soil  ex- 
haustion by  restoring  fertility  or  rotating  crops.  In 
some  sections  of  the  State  this  has  resulted  in  reduc- 
ing the  productive  capacity  of  the  soil  by  fully  one- 
half,  while  in  others  it  has  been  singularly  maintained. 
The  question  of  preserving  or  renewing  the  vigor  of 
our  soils  will  soon,  however,  become  an  important  one 
with  our  farmers. 

Consular  Agent  Charles  A.  Murphy,  at.  Adelaide, 
South  Australia,  has  recently  made  a  most  valuable 
report  on  fertilizing  wheat  fields  in  Australia  to  the 
State  Department,  and  advance  sheets  of  this  report 
have  been  kindly  forwarded  to  us  by  Secretary  Hay. 
The  Consul  noted  the  similarity  of  conditions  in  South 
Australia  and  California.  There,  continuous  cropping 
of  wheat  lands,  which  in  its  virgin  state  produced 
from  twenty  to  forty  bushels  per  acre,  so  appropri- 
ated its  valuable  plant  food  that  it  would  only  pro- 
duce about  seven  bushels  per  acre.  It  became 
apparent  that  this  exhaustion  was  only  partial,  that 
there  remained  sufficient  nitrogen  and  potash  to  pro- 
duce good  crops  if  only  phosphoric  acid  was  added. 
This  was  tried  and  produced  hitherto  unheard  of  re- 
sults. After  several  years  of  demonstration,  the 
movement  spread  rapidly.  In  1896  about  5000  tons 
of  fertilizers  were  used  ;  in  1898,  25,000  tons  were 
used,  it  being  estimated  that  one-fourth  of  all  lands 
under  crop  were  fertilized.  We  will  not  attempt  to 
set  out  the  splendid  results  which  followed  the  use  of 
this  fertilizer.  In  most  cases  reported,  the  yield  was 
almost  doubled.  During  the  season  of  1897,  when, 
owing  to  drought,  Australian  crops  were  practically 
a  failure,  lands  treated  with  seventy-five  pounds 
superphosphate  of  lime  yielded  twelve  bushels  wheat 
per  acre,  when  similar  lands  adjoining  and  not  fer- 
tilized were  not  worth  harvesting.  The  cost  there  is 
inconsiderable;  at  a  total  cost  for  all  purposes  of  $1.52 
per  acre,  an  increased  yield  of  six  bushels  per  acre 
was  realized  the  first  year.  It  is  not  practicable 
here  to  enlarge  upon  the  character  of  fertizer  to  be 
used,  as  that  will  depend  upon  the  conditions  where 
applied.  Where  the  fertilizer  was  drilled  in  with  the 
seed,  much  less  was  required  and  the  results  were 
very  much  better. 

For  the  purpose  of  experimenting  along  the  lines 
reported  by  Consul  Murphy,  this  Board  procured 
from  the  California  Fertilizing  AVorks  in  San  Fran- 
cisco one  and  a  half  tons  of  a  fertilizer  manufactured 
by  them,  and  similar  to  that  used  in  Australia.  We 
have  distributed  this  fertilizer  to  several  careful 
farmers  where  it  will  be  used  on  wheat,  barley,  oats 
and  corn.  The  cereals  grown  on  lands  thus  fertilized 
will  be  shown  at  the  State  Fair  of  1900,  together 
with  samples  grown  on  adjoining  unfertilized  tracts 
and  the  yield  and  quality  compared.  We  hope  to 
attract  attention  to  this  matter  and  to  present  an 
interesting  statement  of  the  result  of  our  experi- 
ments in  our  next  report.  We  wish  to  thank  the 
public-spirited  manufacturer  who  gave  us  this  fer- 
tilizer and  has  enabled  us  to  prosecute  these  experi- 
ments. 

(to  be  continued.) 


The  total  apple  shipments  thus  far  this  year  from 
Atlantic  ports  to  Europe  have  been  1,158,363  barrels, 
against  1,102,365  barrels  for  the  same  time  last  year. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Dairymen  Organize.— Alameda  Ar- 
gus! Dairymen  have  organized  the  "Ala- 
meda City  Dairymen's  Association."  The 
object  is  to  aid  the  Board  of  Health  in 
their  work,  and  to  avoid  the  loss  of  bills. 
The  officers  are  Minford  Y.  Smith,  presi- 
dent; Prank  Hardwick,  secretary;  W.  B. 
Bridge,  treasurer. 

Good  Outlook  for  Fruit. — Oakland 
Enquirer,  March  2:  Almonds  are  in  full 
bloom  at  Niles  and  apricots  are  just  be- 
ginning to  bloom.  The  outlook  in  the 
fruit  line  is  promising  for  a  full  crop. 
Hay  and  grain  crops  are  looking  well  and 
the  prospects  are  for  a  full  crop.  A  very 
large  acreage  of  the  hay  crop  will  bo  vol- 
unteer this  season. 

Big  Warehouse. — Balfour,  Guthrie  & 
Co.  have  decided  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  warehouse  which  they  are  erecting  to 
700  feet  in  length  and  75  feet  in  width.  In 
the  center  of  this  warehouse  a  grain  clean- 
ing and  separating  plant  is  being  installed. 

Freight  on  Empty  Boxes.  —  Hay- 
wards  Journal,  March  3:  The  railroad 
company  has  notified  its  agents  that  no 
charge  for  returning  empty  boxes  will  be 
made  the  coming  season,  the  shipper 
assuming  the  responsibility  as  heretofore. 

COLUSA. 

Early  Barley.  —  Williams  Farmer  : 
While  driving  to  Colusa  our  attention  was 
directed  to  a  field  of  barley,  the  tall  heads 
of  which  were  waving  in  the  breeze. 
Never  before  have  we  seen  barley  headed 
out  so  early. 

Fruit  Growers  Organize.— Colusa 
Sun,  Feb.  28:  The  fruit  growers  of  this 
county  have  organized  the  Colusa  Fruit 
Growers'  Association.  Geo.  P.  Ahlf  was 
elected  president  and  W.  H.  Gray  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 

FRESNO. 

Trees  in  Bloom.  —  Sanger  Herald, 
March  3:  Almond,  apricot,  Kelsey  plum 
and  some  peach  and  pear  trees  are  in  full 
flower.  Myriads  of  wild  flowers  are  also 
blooming  on  the  plains,  and  the  air  is 
freighted  with  their  fragrance. 

Final  Fayment  for  Raisins.  — 
Fresno  Republican,  March  1:  The  Cali- 
fornia Raisin  Growers'  Association  adopted 
the  plan  of  making  weekly  payments  to 
the  growers;  that  is  to  say,  that  within 
one  week  of  the  time  the  raisins  delivered 
by  tho  growers  were  packed,  the  associa- 
tion issued  checks  to  the  growers  in  pay- 
ment. The  final  payment  has  just  been 
completed,  and  the  sums  distributed  on 
the  last  payments  were  as  follows:  Febru- 
ary 6th,  $672;  9th,  $11,273;  12th,  $3775; 
15th,  $11,695;  16th,  $29,972;  19th,  $46,885; 
21st,  $72,299;  23rd,  $72,802;  24th,  $68,695; 
26th,  $2514;  27th,  $3150;  total,  $323,972. 
An  average  crop  of  standard  raisins 
brought  4-2  cents  a  pound  in  the  sweat 
box.  The  crop  this  year  was  not  of  as 
good  quality  as  last  year's.  Some  grow- 
ers, however,  having  a  large  proportion 
of  first-class  raisins  received  up  to  5J  cents 
a  pound  for  their  crop.  Even  those  who 
have  second  quality  raisins  have  received 
more  than  twice  as  much  for  their  product 
as  they  received  two  years  ago. 

KINGS. 

Little  Water  in  the  Springs. — 
Hanford  Journal,  Feb.  27:  Cattle  raisers 
report  that  in  the  mountain  districts 
there  is  now  no  more  water  in  springs  than 
there  was  last  fall,  and  that  some  springs 
are  now  dry  that  were  never  so  before. 
Unless  there  are  storms  in  the  mountains 
next  month,  it  is  feared  cattle  grazing  in 
the  mountains  will  suffer  next  summer  for 
water. 

Fruit  Men  Co-operate. — At  a  meet- 
ing of  fruit  growers  the  California  Cured 
Fruit  Association  was  endorsed,  and  a 
permanent  organization  was  formed,  with 
S.  E.  Biddle  president,  Fred  Kimble  vice- 
president,  John  Worswick  secretary  and 
A.  V.  Taylor  treasurer. 

NAPA. 

Fruit  Growers'  Organization.— 
Napa  Register,  March  2:    Fruit  growers 
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jent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THB_ LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  I/O..  Cleveland  O. 


of  this  county  have  organized  the  Napa 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  with  A.  D. 
Butler  president,  W.  W.  Thompson  vice- 
president,  Wm.  Fisher  secretary  and  Wm. 
Hunter  treasurer.  The  constitution  and 
by-laws,  suggested  by  the  California 
Cured  Fruit  Association,  were  adopted. 

ORANGE. 
Directors  Elected. — Anaheim  Ga- 
zette, March  l!  At  the  annual  meeting 
of  stockholders  of  the  Anaheim  Union 
Water  Co.  A.  H.  Cargill,  J.  B.  Rea,  A.  S. 
Bradford,  A.  Pierotti,  Wm.  Crowther, 
M.  Nebelung,  C,  C.  Chapman  and  A. 
Goodwin  were  elected  directors. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 
Creamery  Business. — Lodi  Herald: 
Over  4000  pounds  of  milk  are  being  deliv- 
ered daily  by  forty-three  patrons  to  Lodi 
creamery.  The  amount  of  milk  brought 
in  by  individual  patrons  ranges  from  15 
to  500  pounds  daily.  Among'  the  latter 
are  H.  Beckman,  J.  Bishopberger  and 
H.  C.  Beckman.  The  average  test  of  but- 
ter fat  is  over 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 
Creamery  Will  Reopen.— Arroyo 
Grande  Herald:  The  Arroyo  Grande 
creamery  will  reopen  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Romie  Lowe.  The  creamery  has 
been  closed  the  past  two  seasons  on  ac- 
count of  the  scarcity  of  feed. 

SANTA  CLARA. 
Prune  Contracts.  —  San  Jose  Mer- 
cury, March  7:  So  rapidly  are  the  signed 
contracts  coming  in  to  the  California 
Cured  Fruit  Association  that  all  doubt 
that  75%  of  the  prunes  will  be  secured  be- 
fore April  1st,  the  time  limit  fixed,  has 
been  removed.  Yesterday  contracts  for 
over  a  thousand  acres  came  in,  principally 
from  Hollister  and  the  Santa  Cruz  dis- 
trict. Many  of  the  growers  of  this  county 
are  calling  at  the  headquarters  with 
signed  contracts,  and  in  tho  majority  of 
the  school  districts  practically  all  of  the 
prune  acreage  has  boon  secured.  No  close 
estimate  has  been  made,  as  Secretary 
Barstow  and  his  assistants  are  kept  busy 
in  receiving  and  recording  the  contracts 
and  doing  other  necessary  clerical  work, 
but  not  less  than  65%  of  tho  prune  acre- 
age has  already  been  secured.  Only  10% 
more  is  required  to  completo  the  deal. 

SHASTA. 
Growers  Organize. — Anderson  Val- 
ley News,  March  3:  A  large  number  of 
fruit  growers  assembled  and  organized 
the  Shasta  County  Fruit  Growers'  Associ- 
ation. D.  Z.  Hawkins  was  elected  presi- 
dent; W.  L.  Wentworth,  vice-president; 
H.  P.  Dodson,  secretary.  Henry  Abbott 
was  chosen  solicitor  for  the  State  Associa- 
tion. 

SOLANO. 

Grain  Prospects.  —  Dixon  Tribune, 
March  2:  Grain  around  Fremont  looks 
well.  Tho  warm  weather  is  forcing  vege- 
tation along  rapidly  and  most  fields  are 
too  far  advanced  for  this  time  of  year. 
Tho  adobe  men  never  had  better  pros- 
pects and  they  have  a  bettor  chance  of 
rolling  up  a  profit  this  year  than  ever  be- 
fore, as  most  of  the  luxuriant  fields  of 
grain  one  can  see  on  the  lowlands  are  vol- 
unteer crops.  Thus,  without  spending  a 
dollar  for  seed  or  cultivation,  the  adobe 
farmer  stands  a  chance  of  raising  first- 
class  crops  and  getting  the  earliest  prices. 

Belgian  Hare  Industry.  —  Suisun 
Republican,  March  2:  An  industry,  which 
promises  to  be  a  profitable  one,  is  attract- 
ing much  attention  in  this  State.  It  is 
the  raising  of  Belgian  hares,  and  already 
a  rabbitry  has  been  started  by  Geo.  P. 
Plaisted.  Mr.  Plaisted  says  they  are 
more  profitable  than  chickens  and  there 
is  less  trouble  in  caring  for  them.  He 
suggosts  that  farmers  can  raise  enough 
for  food,  the  meat  being  white,  tender 
and  juicy. 

Fruit  Prospects. — Vacaville  Report- 
er, March  3:  Every  promise  is  for  the 
best  crop  of  fruit  and  the  biggest  crop  of 
cereals  that  this  section  has  ever  wit- 
nessed. In  the  early  part  of  tho  winter  it 
was  feared  that  the  acreage  in  wheat 
would  prevent  seeding  a  large  portion  of 
winter-sown  wheat.  The  freedom  from 
rain  in  February  has  allowed  the  rancher 
to  seed  a  full  acreage.  Apricot  trees  are 
blooming  very  full,  and  this  is  equally  true 
of  such  almonds,  cherries  and  peaches  as 
have  been  in  blossom. 

STANISLAUS. 

Water  in  the  Turlock  Canal. — 
Modesto  Herald :  Carried  thirty-five  miles 
through  ditches,  tunnels  and  flumes,  the 
canal  ranging-  from  15  to  60  feet  in  width, 
the  water  of  the  Tuolumne  river  has 
traversed  Turlock  irrigation  district.  It 
is  said  that  within  sixty  days  tho  entire 
system  will  be  practically  completed,  cov- 
ering 176,000  acres  of  land  with  115  miles 
of  canal,  independent  of  the  main  canal, 
and  a  stream  60  feet  wide  and  6  feet  in 
depth  will  eventually  be  carried.  Half 
that  volume  may  now  be  carried. 


SUTTER. 

Belgian  Hares. — Yuba  City  Farmer, 
Feb.  23:  Several  residents  of  Sutter  City 
are  enthusiastic  over  the  Belgian  hare  in- 
dustry and  have  started  pens.  Several 
stock  hares  have  been  received,  one  of 
which,  we  understand,  cost  $30  and  scores 
91  j  points.  C.  W.  Ward  and  John  H. 
Wilde  are  among  those  who  have  em- 
barked in  the  new  industry. 

Profitable  Poultry. — In  a  letter  to 
the  Yuba  City  Independent,  G.  T.  Jones 
writes  as  follows:  "I  want  to  tell  your 
readers  what  my  friends,  the  Storm  Bros, 
of  Nicolaus,  have  received  for  the  product 
of  about  300  hens  for  the  year  ending  with 
Dec.  31,  1899.  This  is  only  a  side  affair  in 
connection  with  their  extensive  stock  rais- 
ing and  farming  business.  Eggs  sold 
during  1899— January,  155  dozen  at  31c, 
$48.05;  February,  416  at  16c,  $66.56; 
March,  731  at  13c,  $95.03;  April,  507  at  15c, 
$76.50;  May,  440  at  17c,  $74.80;  June,  485 
at  17c,  $82.45;  July,  286  at  18c,  $51.48; 
August,  210  at  20c,  $42;  September,  276  at 
24c,  $66.24;  October,  290  at  28c,  $81.20; 
November,  216  at  31c,  $66.96;  December, 
292  at  31c,  $93.44.  Total,  $844.26.  Sold 
during  the  year  30  dozen  broilers,  $90,  and 
20  dozen  hens,  $105.  Grand  total,  $1039.26. 
As  there  was  no  account  kept  of  the 
number  of  eggs  and  chickens  eaten  by  the 
family,  and  as  they  raise  all  of  their  own 
feed,  no  estimate  is  made  of  the  cost. 
Who  can  beat  this  record  ?  John  Ricketts 
has  charge  of  the  poultry  department  and 
he  keeps  a  strict  account  of  all  the  pro- 
duct he  sells." 

TULARE. 

Cost  of  Pumping  Water.— Tulare 
Register:  H.  K.  Ayer,  manager  of  the 
Westwood  orchard  and  vineyard,  has 
started  up  engine  and  pump  for  irrigat- 
ing. By  actual  measurement,  Mr.  Ayer 
informs  us,  each  inch  of  depth  of  water  in 
the  reservoir  represents  25,000  gallons, 
and  he  was  able  to  put  560,000  gallons  in 
the  reservoir  in  twelve  hours.  To  do  this 
the  wood  costs  $5.88  at  the  rate  of  $5  per 
cord  for  4-foot  oak  wood,  and  the  oil  and 
engineer  cost  $2.52,  making  the  total  cost 
$8.40  for  a  twelve-hours'  run  of  the  plant 
pumping  into  the  reservoir.  This  is  at 
the  rate  of  \\  cents  1000  gallons.  This  is 
a  total  cost  for  water,  not  including  inter- 
est on  money  invested  or  wear  and  tear  of 
plant,  of  40  cents  for  each  inch  in  depth  of 
water  put  on  an  acre  of  land,  or  $2.40  per 
acre  for  a  6-inch  wetting,  as  near  as  may 
be,  not  allowing  for  loss  by  seepage  in  tho 
ditches,  but  making  all  duo  allowance  for 
seepage  from  the  reservoir,  as  the  depth 
of  water  in  the  reservoir  was  actual,  and 
whatover  may  have  seeped  out  of  it  was 
in  addition  to  the  quantity  above  stated. 

Water  Will  Increase.  —  Tulare 
Register,  March  2:  An  old  mountaineer 
says  there  will  be  more  water  in  the 
ditches  than  the  quantity  of  snow  on  the 
mountains  would  seem  to  indicate,  as  the 
snow  came  early  and  has  already  satu- 
rated the  ground  well,  so  that  when  tho 
melting  season  comes  the  water  will  go 
into  the  streams  and  not  into  the  soil  on 
the  mountain  sides  and  ridges,  which  have 
heretofore  been  very  thirsty. 

Fruit  Trees  Blooming. — In  a  com- 
munication to  the  Visalia  Times  Major 
Berry  writes  that  last  year  Prunus  simoni 
bloomed  ahead  of  peaches.  This  year  it 
is  the  reverse.  Last  year  at  this  time 
French  prunes  did  not  show  the  white  of 
their  blossoms;  this  year  tho  blooms  show 
plainly.  Peach  trees  are  now  blossoming 
freely,  but  on  some  varieties  there  are  not 
as  many  flowers  as  there  were  last  year. 
The  late  varieties  of  pears— Florello,  P. 
Barry  and  Winter  Nelis — are  beginning 
to  bloom.  Bartlotts  are  pushing  along 
fast.  Last  year  during  tho  last  four  days 
in  February  and  the  .first  three  days  in 
March  the  nights  were  frosty.  Ice  formed 
twice,  but  did  no  injury  to  fruit  buds. 
Our  Visalia  district  promises  at  present  a 
large  fruit  crop. 

YOLO. 

Increasing  Its  Capacity. — Winters 
Express:  At  a  meeting  of  tho  directors 
of  the  Winters  Dried  Fruit  Co.  Robert 
Morrison  was  elected  president  and  F.  W. 
Wilson  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  com- 
pany has  found  its  warehouse  too  small 
and  an  extension  will  be  erected,  35x36 
feet  and  two  stories  high,  with  full  base- 
ment beneath.  This  will  give  3720  feet 
more  floor  space,  double  the  storage  and 
packing  room,  and  furnish  amplo  room 
for  the  box  making  department.  Last 
year  1,307,967  pounds  of  dried  fruit  was 
packed  by  this  company,  as  follows: 
Peaches,  830,804  pounds;  prunos,  193,827 
pounds ;  apricots,  66,289  pounds;  raisins, 
34,585  pounds;  pears,  4273  pounds;  figs, 
112,961  pounds. 

YUBA. 

Condition  of  Grain.  —  Wheatland 
Four  Corners,  March  3:  Speaking  of  the 
condition  of  growing  grain,  W.  A.  Greps 
of  Erie  says  farmers  have  nearly  com- 
pleted all  the  sowing  they  can  do  this 
year.  Ho  believes  tho  acreage  harvested 
will  bo  about  two-thirds  of  last  year's 


crop,  and  estimates  the  summer-fallow 
one-fourth   an  acreage  and  the  winter- 
sown  at  one-half.    All  grain  sowed  seems 
to  be  in  first-class  condition. 

New  Shipping  Firm.— Marysville  Ap- 
peal, March  5:  W.  J.  McDonald,  for  sev- 
eral years  traveling  freight  agent  for  the 
St.  Paul  &  Milwaukee  Railway,  has  en- 
tered into  a  partnership  with  R.  C.  Kells 
of  Marysville.  They  will  carry  on  the 
business  of  shipper's  of  California  fruits. 
The  new  firm  will  be  known  as  McDonald 
&  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Marysville 
and  Los  Angeles. 

ARIZONA 
Sheep  Shipment.— The  Phoenix  cor- 
respondent of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
states  that  it  is  believed  that  there  will 
not  be  a  wholesale  exodus  of  sheep  from 
the  Salt  River  valley  to  California  because 
of  the  special  rate  of  $75  per  car  offered 
by  tho  railways.  The  sheep  men  assert 
that  they  will  find  some  way  of  returning 
their  flocks  to  northern  Arizona,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  grass.  There  is  no 
drouth  in  Arizona,  as  seems  to  be  the  im- 
pression outside.  There  has  been  no  rain 
in  the  Salt  River  valley  this  year  and  no 
grass  on  tho  deserts. 

OREGON. 
Profitable  Jerseys.— Saint  Helen 
Mist:  Harry  West  of  Scappoose  milked 
an  average  of  eight  Jersey  cows  during 
1899,  with  the  following  result,  as  is  shown 
by  the  books  of  the  Marydale  creamery: 
Average  pounds  of  milk  for  each  cow, 
6775;  average  test  of  milk,  5.4  pounds  of 
butter  fat,  or  367  pounds  per  cow  for  the 
year,  which,  by  the  rule  of  adding  one- 
sixth,  would  be  428  pounds  of  butter. 
Each  one  of  Mr.  West's  cows  earned 
$79.68. 

Shearing  Goats  Semi-Annually.— 
Wool  Markets  and  Sheep:  George  A. 
Houck  relates  his  experience  with  goats 
as  follows:  As  an  experiment,  I  sheared 
last  fall  500  head  of  mixed  goats,  about  350 
being  one  and  two-year-old  wethers.  I 
also  sheared  several  billies  and  a  few  nan- 
nies. I  am  pleased  with  the  result  thus 
far.  The  goats  that  have  been  sheared 
seem  to  be  doing  better  than  the  ones 
which  were  not  sheared  and  are  on  the 
same  range.  The  mohair  from  the  500 
weighed  1300  pounds.  My  best  billy,  that 
sheared  eleven  pounds — year's  fleece — last 
March,  gave  a  fleece  of  eight  pounds  this 
fall,  about  Oct.  1st.  One  nanny,  whose 
fleece  last  spring  weighed  eight  pounds, 
sheared  six  pounds  last  fall.  I  intend  keep- 
ing tab  on  one  lot  of  150  head  and  com- 
paring the  result  with  those  from  a  simi- 
lar lot  which  I  did  not  shear  in  the  fall.  I 
have  shipped  the  fall  clip,  which  was  then 
5  to  9  inches  long.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
by  shearing  early  in  the  fall — say,  about 
Sept.  10th — the  goat  will  winter  better 
and  shear  from  one  to  two  more  pounds  of 
wool  yearly  than  by  shearing  only  once  a 
year,  also  will  not  begin  shedding  so  soon 
in  the  spring  and  will  not,  therefore,  have 
to  be  sheared  so  early.  It  will  greatly  les- 
sen the  risk  of  loss  from  cold  rains  if  the 
time  of  shearing  can  be  postponed  until 
the  middle  of  April,  instead  the  middle  of 
March. 

WASHINGTON. 

Fruit  Growers  Organize. — Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer:  The  fruit  growers  of 
Clarke  county  met  and  effected  an  organ- 
ization which  is  expected  to  develop  into 
an  exchange  for  the  purpose  of  grading 
and  packing  the  entiro  dried  prune  pro- 
duct of  the  county.  A  warehouse  will  be 
secured  in  this  city  and  all  prunes  that 
leave  the  county  will  go  out  properly 
graded  and  packed.  The  exchange  will 
also  establish  a  minimum  price  for  prunes. 
A  committee  of  twenty  was  appointod  to 
meet  with  tho  Oregon  growers  at  Port- 
land on  March  17th. 

Assessors  Fix  Live  Stock  Sched- 
ule.— At  the  convention  of  county  as- 
sessors held  at  Ellensburg  a  live  stock 
schedule  was  adopted  as  follows:  Weaned 
calves  eight  to  eleven  months  old,  $5;  two 
years  old  and  under,  $10;  cows  (range 
stock),  $20;  all  other  cattle,  two  years  old 
and  over,  $15  to  $40.  Horses — Cayuse 
yearlings,  $2  to  $10;  American  stock,  two 
years  old,  $10  to  $25;<  American  stock, 
three  years  and  over,  unbroken,  $25  to 
$50;  work  horses,  $25  to  $100;  stallions, 
according  to  grade;  mules  same  as  horses. 
Sheep,  $1.75  to  $3,  according  to  grade. 


Beware  of  O  ut  mints  for  Catarrh  That  Con- 
tain Mercury, 

As  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell 
and  completely  derange  the  whole  system  when 
entering  it  through  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such 
artic'es  should  never  be  used  except  on  prescrip- 
tions from  reputable  physicians,  as  the  damage 
they  will  do  is  tenfold  to  the  good  you  can  possi- 
bly derive  from  them.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  manu- 
factured by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O.,  con- 
tains no  mercury,  and  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system  In  buying  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  be 
sure  you  get  the  genuine.  It  is  taken  internally, 
and  made  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co. 
Testimonials  tree. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Padre's  Secret. 

A  work  of  lovo  in  the  long  ago, 
When  the  Mission  Fathers  came  ; 

With  its  towers  above,  and  nave  below — 
San  Carlos  of  sacred  fame. 

They  set  their  feet  on  the  wave-worn 
strand, 

With  words  of  peace  and  good  will ; 
And  saw  before  them  a  goodly  land, 
Of  valley  and  wooded  hill. 

There  were  pink  and  purple  peaks  out- 
lined 

Against  the  bluo  of  the  sky  ; 
All  months  were  May,  and  ever  the  wind 
On  its  velvet  wings  went  by. 

With  swinging  censor  and  solemn  chant, 
And  with  bells  in  sweet  accord, 

On  the  consecrated  hill  thoy  plant 
The  cross  of  our  Sovereign  Lord. 

San  Carlos  was  finished  there,  they  say, 

In  seventeen  eighty-one ; 
High  mass  was  said  at  the  shrino  that 
day, 

And  the  work  of  love  was  done. 

The  sunset  burned  on  the  Lobos  Rock, 
And  the  ebb  tide  made  its  moan  ; 

When  the  I'adre  Sorra  loft  his  flock 
And  walked  by  the  sea  alone. 

There  came  to  him  then  along  tho  strand 

A  ward  of  his  dusky  fold, 
And  shyly  dropped  in  his  open  hand 

A  nugget  of  virgin  gold. 

With  a  startled  look  the  Padre  said: 
"Why  bring  you  this  thing  to  me?  " 

And  crossing  himself,  as  if  in  dread, 
He  cast  it  into  the  sea. 

"  It  bodes  us  evil,  and  on  your  life, 
Let  none  of  tho  faithful  know  ; 

Tell  never  the  Commandante's  wife, 
And  never  tho  tall  Pedro. 

"  It  is  a  snare  of  tho  Evil  One, 

With  its  glamor  foul  and  fell, 
To  entrap  the  souls  of  men,  my  son, 

And  to  drag  thom  down  to  hell." 

His  warning  words  were  of  small  avail, 

In  the  quest  that  was  to  be — 
With  eager  feet  on  the  landward  trail, 

And  full  blown  sails  on  tho  sea. 

The  priest  and  neophyte,  all  are  gone, 
As  the  years  have  passed  away  ; 

And  the  dim  uncertain  light  of  dawn 
Gives  place  to  the  full-orbed  day. 

Where  the  Padre  knelt  a  vesper  glow 

On  the  silent  chancel  falls  ; 
And  there  in  his  crypt  he  sleeps  below 

The  rift  in  the  ruined  walls. 

,      — Lucius  Harwood  Foote. 


'•A  Little  Comedy." 

It  was  a  gala  niyht  at  the  little  up- 
town theater  and  all  Harvard  had 
turned  out  en  masse,  in  honor  of  the 
great  occasion,  the  annual  benefit  of 
Nella  Ward,  the  reigning  idol  of  the 
town,  the  daintiest,  laughing  blonde 
that  ever  graced  the  boards,  the  sauc- 
iest soubrette  that  ever  sparkled  and 
shone  in  farce,  comedy,  extravaganza 
or  light  opera,  inspired  sonnets  in  the 
budding  poet,  and  bewitched  man  and 
woman  alike  with  her  dewy,  winsome 
youth.  The  house  went  mad,  the  boxes 
rained  flowers,  enthusiasm  was  at  its 
height ;  but  during  a  temporary  lull  in 
the  performance  Robert  Winthrop 
found  his  way  behind  the  scenes,  ac- 
cording to  his  wont,  and  secured  a 
fleeting  tete-a-tete  with  the  heroine  of 
the  hour,  in  a  moment  of  freedom.  The 
girl  was  flushed  and  radiant,  her  rare 
blonde  loveliness  heightened  by  a  rav- 
ishing toilette  and  the  unwonted  excite- 
ment of  the  occasion  ;  yet  there  was  a 
moody  flash  in  his  eyes  as  he  regarded 
her,  and  his  words  were  more  curt 
than  complimentary. 

"  Nell,  was  the  promise  you  made  me 
one  day  a  myth  or  an  honest  pledge  for 
the  future  ?  On  such  a  night  as  this  I 
doubt  and  wonder  was  I  dreaming." 

"  Robert  Winthrop  " — and  for  an  in- 
stant the  laughing  blue  eyes  lightened 
with  anger — "do  you  begrudge  me  my 
little  hour  of  triumph  ?  I  have  earned 
it,  and  what  is  more  fleeting  than  fame 
such  as  this  ?  Or  is  it  a  simple  attack 
of  jealousy,  that  does  small  credit  to 
your  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  a 
professional  career  ?  Come,  speak 
out ;  I  know  your  mood  and  your  looks." 

"  Nell,  listen  to  me  ;  I  am  in  earnest. 
Matters  are  coming  to  a  climax  at 


home,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  I  break  loose  from  the  family 
authority,  once  and  forever.  Though  I 
forfeit  a  fortune,  I  will  be  my  own  mas- 
ter, and  for  your  sake  what  sacrifice 
would  I  not  make  ?  But,  first  of  all,  I 
must  know  your  mind." 

"You  may  know  it  and  welcome," 
and  she  turned  on  him  in  a  spirited 
fashion.  ' '  Once  for  all,  do  not  come  to 
open  rupture  with  your  people  on  my 
account ;  it  would  be  useless  folly.  I 
know  well  their  straight-laced  notions 
and  ancestral  pride,  and  estimate  them 
at  their  correct  valuation  ;  but  even  a 
little  actress  has  certain  feelings  of  her 
own,  and  I  will  enter  no  home  un wel- 
comed. Far  rather  would  I  reign 
queen  of  Bohemia  forever." 

"And  your  promise?"  bitterly. 
"Ah!  Nell — I  might  have  known  the 
end  of  it  all — dreams  and  delusions." 

"  I  did  not  promise  to  marry  you  un- 
der the  rose  ;  and  on  no  account  will  I 
embroil  you  with  your  family  and  set 
you  at  odds  with  all  the  world." 

' '  You  have  led  me  on  from  day  to 
day,  with  fair  smiles  and  fairer  prom- 
ises, till  nothing  was  left  but  to  burn 
my  ships  behind  me." 

"Rob,  Rob!  Are  you  seeking  a 
quarrel  with  me  to-night  —  to-night, 
when  1  am  so  happy?  Listen  to  a  few 
words  of  sense,  from  one  who  wishes 
you  well.  Wait,  wait — and  time  will 
untangle  the  coil,  it  may  be.  Summer 
is  coming  ;  go  on  a  yachting  trip  with 
some  friends,  and  forget  it  all." 

"Forget?  You  have  never  known 
love,  if  you  could  suggest  such  a  thing." 

"No ?  "  And  a  strange  smile  flitted 
across  her  face ;  then  at  a  burst  of 
thrilling  music  from  the  orchestra  she 
ran  for  the  stage,  with  a  backward 
glance,  and  laughing  "good  night,"  and 
a  moment  later  he  heard  the  storm  of 
applause  that  greeted  her  entrance. 

But  his  box  remained  vacant  the  rest 
of  the  evening.  He  had  no  heart  for 
the  careless  gayety  of  the  hour,  and 
strode  away  from  the  brilliant  scene  in 
a  most  unenviable  frame  of  mind. 


It  was  the  loveliest  hour  of  the 
twenty-four,  the  meeting  of  sunset  and 
moonrise.  Mrs.  Winthrop  sat  on  the 
airy  balcony  of  her  summer  villa,  a 
stately  figure  in  silken  attire,  and 
watched  the  chain  of  lights  kindling 
along  the  darkened  coast,  the  fitful  fas- 
cination of  the  revolving  beacon  from 
the  lighthouse,  the  ghostly  sails  as  they 
slipped  by  the  headlands,  one  by  one, 
and  then  turned  with  a  sigh  to  her 
companion,  a  girl  like  a  rose  in  June, 
swinging  in  the  hammock  beside  her." 

"Dear  madam,  what  troubles  you  ?  " 

"Lucie,  I  was  thinking  of  Robert, 
my  son.  Two  months  he  has  been  sail- 
ing about  in  his  yacht,  with  never  a 
word  or  sign  ;  we  parted  in  anger,  but 
I  will  not  permit  the  boy  to  wreck  his 
life  while  any  show  of  authority  is  left 
me. 

"  Strange  child,  how  I  have  given 
my  confidence  since  first  you  came  to 
me  this  summer  ;  but  my  heart  was 
full,  and  you  are  sympathetic  beyond 
any  one  I  have  ever  known.  Lucie, 
will  he  ever  outlive  this  mad  infatua- 
tion, regain  his  reason  and  better  self  ? 
I  know  well  that  opposition  is  a  peril- 
ous element  in  a  love  affair,  and  but 
precipitates  the  evil  we  dread,  doubly 
dangerous  with  a  man  of  his  headstrong 
temperament ;  but  I  could  not  counte- 
nance a  mistake  of  that  sort.  An 
actress!  Conceive  of  it,  my  dear." 

"Have  you  ever  seen  the  girl  ?  "  fal- 
teringly. 

"  Never,  child  ;  heaven  forbid.  Rob- 
ert, I  regret  to  say,  has  strange  Bohe- 
mian tastes,  and  they  have  led  him  into 
dangerous  ways.  No  doubt  she  is  a 
siren,  as  they  all  are,  but  a  girl  who 
nightly  exhibits  her  charms  to  the  mul- 
titude, exposed  from  earliest  youth  to 
every  temptation,  the  sport  of  scandal 
— do  not  speak  of  her." 

"Dear  madam,  you  should  not  con- 
demn the  poor  girl  unheard.  She  plays, 
no  doubt,  for  a  livelihood.  We  cannot 
all  be  born  to  the  purple  of  idleness." 

"Lucie,  you  mistake  ;  it  is  not  that. 
Were  she  poor  and  lowly  as  you,  my 
child,  a  mere  companion,  I  should  not 
feel  the  same,  but  an  actress — " 

"An  actress  may  have  a  heart," 
pleaded  the  girl  in  her  soft  voice. 


"Lucie,"  with  emphasis,  "I  trust 
not.  There  lies  my  hope.  I  believe 
that  she  is  playing  with  him  ;  but  when 
she  realizes  that  it  means  poverty  she 
will  throw  him  over  without  a  pang. 
Better  a  few  months  of  heartbreak  for 
the  poor  boy  than  the  mistake  of  a  life- 
time." 

They  lapsed  into  silence,  and  only  the 
low,  lulling  murmur  of  the  tide  on  the 
rocks  below  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
summer  night.  Then  footsteps  came  up 
the  winding  stairway  that  led  from  the 
shore,  and  a  moment  later  a  man's  fig- 
ure entered  the  balcony.  Mrs.  Win- 
throp sprang  up,  crying  "My  son!" 
Robert  Winthrop  looked  like  a  sailor  in 
his  yachting  blue,  with  the  tang  of  the 
sea  about  him,  and  a  certain  breeziness 
and  resolution  born  of  his  wandering 
life  that  summer.  The  moody  restless- 
ness of  the  past  year  seemed  to  have 
slipped  from  him,  and  his  mother's 
heart  beat  high  with  hope  when  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  staying  at  the 
villa  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Lucie  passed  into  the  house,  leaving 
the  mother  and  son  alone  on  the  starlit 
balcony.  But,  later  on,  when  Mrs.  Win- 
throp had  retired  for  the  night,  she 
stepped  out  for  a  moment  in  search  of 
a  missing  shawl,  caught  the  glow  of  a 
cigar  in  the  dusk,  hesitated,  and  then 
yielded  to  the  situation. 

"Nell,  what  comedy  is  this  you  are 
playing,  here  in  my  home  ?  What  does 
it  all  mean  —speak  ?  " 

"Hush,  Robert,"  beseechingly.  "You 
will  betray  all." 

"I  will,  indeed.  Where  have  you 
been  hiding  all  summer  ?  I  sought  for 
you  vainly,  and  then  boarded  my  yacht 
as  a  last  resort." 

"Robert,  I  have  been  here  for  the 
last  two  months ;  your  mother's  com- 
panion." 

"A  companion — you!  It  shall  not 
last  another  day." 

' '  Rob,  Rob  !  Promise  me  that  you 
will  keep  silence  for  a  time.  I  had  a 
motive  in  coming ;  you  will  ruin  all  by 
your  folly." 

"  Nell,  I  will  make  no  promises  ;  but 
act  right  as  seems  right  and  fitting  the 
occasion." 

True  to  his  word,  he  lingered  on 
throughout  the  season,  coming  and  go- 
ing at  intervals  in  his  yacht,  and  bring- 
ing a  breeze  from  the  outer  world  into 
the  quiet  routine  of  their  daily  exist- 
ence. Mrs.  Winthrop  accepts  the  situ- 
ation with  inward  joy  and  outward  calm 
and  breathes  no  word  to  rouse  the 
ghosts  of  the  bitter  past. 

With  rare  diplomacy,  she  leaves  the 
young  couple  to  themselves,  from  day 
to  day  ;  sends  them  away  on  sailing  ex- 
peditions ;  grows  strangely  drowsy  in 
the  evening,  as  a  pretext  for  early  re- 
tirement ;  and  trusts  to  time,  and 
propinquity,  and  the  moving  charm  of 
summer,  to  do  the  rest.  Never  before 
had  she  been  guilty  of  matrimonial 
scheming,  but  her  fears  and  forebod- 
ings had  wrought  a  revolution  in  that 
proud  nature  ;  could  the  sweetness  and 
charm  of  the  gentle  Lucie  but  steal  her 
son's  heart  from  its  past  allegiance,  she 
would  gladly  overlook  all  disparities  of 
birth  or  fortune. 

And  the  two  young  people — how  does 
it  fare  with  them  ?  One  would  say  that, 
given  such  conditions,  happiness  would 
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come  at  the  first  call ;  not  so  many 
months  ago  Robert  Winthrop  would 
have  sold  his  birthright  gladly  for  one 
such  day  in  the  fascinating  presence  of 
the  actress.  And  yet,  such  is  the  con- 
trariness of  poor  human  nature,  that 
Robert  can  never  reconcile  himself  to 
the  little  comedy  she  is  playing. 

And  poor  Nell  has  a  thorn  in  her  rose. 
Her  conscience  awakened  under  the 
kind  and  almost  motherly  treatment  of 
Mrs.  Winthrop,  who  has  developed  a 
strong  attachment  for  the  young  girl. 
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The  Best  Food 
for  Infants 

Nature  planned  that  infants 
should  have  only  milk  for  at 
least  the  first  year  of  life.  But 
thin  milk,  skimmed  milk,  will 
not  nourish.  It's  the  milk  that  . 
is  rich  in  cream,  or  fat,  that  | 
does  the  work.  This  is  be-  | 
cause  fat  is  positively  neces-  I 
sary  for  the  growing  body. 

Scon's  Emulsion 

contains  the  best  fat,  in  the 
form  of  Cod-Liver  Oil,  for  all 
delicate  children. 

They  thrive  greatly  under  its  use.  i 
Soon  they  weigh  more,  eat  more, 
play  better  and  look  better.  It's  just 
the  right  addition  to  their  regular 
food.  The  hypophosphites  of  lime 
and  soda  in  it  are  necessary  to  the 
growth  and  formation  of  bone  and 
teeth. 

At  all  druggists;  50c.  and  Si.oo. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York, 
.w— — ,n      in^^m^— m-^— h  111— 
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.  Send  me  today,  your  name  and  address,  on  a  post* 
< '  al  and  I  will  mail  you  free*  my  Handsome  Illus- 
trated Seed  Catalogue  containing  Due  Bin  and 
plan  good  for  50c.  worth  of  Floweror  Vegeta- 
ble Seed*  Free.    Your  selection,  to  introduce  the 

: ;  Best  Northern  Grown  Seeds, 

DIRECT  FROM  GROWER  TO  PLANTER, 

from  Saginaw  Valley  Seed  Gardens.  Seed  Pota- 
tatoes,  Vegetable.  Flower,  Field  Seeds  and  Plants. 

100,000  Packages  Seeds  FREE 
on  above  plan.  Write  quick.  Send  names  of  your 
neighbors  who  buy  seeds.  1100  cash  for  best  list. 
See  catalogue. 

HARRY  It.  HAMMOND, 
Seed* man.  Box  1,    Fl field,  Mich. 


DON'T  STAMMER! 


TESTIMONIAL 

Santa  Clara.  Cal .  Feb.  8,  1800. 
On  March  31.  189ft,  I  s«;ut  my  son.  who  was  then 
a  very  bad  stammerer,  to  Prof.  J.  Whltehorn  fur  In- 
struction. The  professor  WU  most  successful  In 
correcting  his  speech,  and  to-"*ay  he  speaks  and 
reads  naturally  and  fluently  and  without  any  stam- 
mering whatever.  The  professor  s  name  will  never 
be  forgotten.  Geohgc  Both. 

PROF.  J.  WHITEH0RN,  A.  M.,  Ph.D. 

CAN  BE  FOUND  IN  PERSON  OR  BY 
LETTER  AT 

1315  Linden  St.,  near  16th  St  , 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


WATCHING  THE  CAP," 


lpalostart.  Page  Gates  did  It.  Send  for  description. 
PAKE  WOVEN  WIKE  FEHCK GO* ADRIAN, MICH. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Olrls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  ae.ling 
IS  doz.  Packages  of  Illulne  at  10  cents  each. 
Send  your  full  address  hy  return  mall  and 
we  will  forward  the  lllulne,  post-paid,  and 
i  bun  Premium  Win  No  money  reqnjred. 
BLUINE  CO. Box  600,  Concord  Junction,  Mas* 

WHY     THE     BEST  T» 

BECAUSE  they  are  made  on  correct  principles, 
therefore  give  the  best  results.  The  Menzel  Hard- 
ware Co.  of  Santa  Clara.  Cal.,  state  that  "  they  havo 
put  up  a  large  number  of  pumps  of  all  kinds  this 
season,  but  yours  give  us  and  our  customers  the 
best  satisfaction." 

I.  L.  BURTON  MACHINE  WORKS.  115-117  First  St.. 
San  FraDClsco,  Cal.,  will  give  full  particulars  and 
furnish  estimates  of  pumps  run  with  gasoline  or 
steam  engines.  Horse  powers  or  windmills — com- 
plete plants.  Closing  out  stock  of  second-hand 
gasoline  engines.  1  to  20  H.  P. 


Your 
Wood 


with  Kmalley  or  Battle  Creek 
Wood  Saws.  More  money  can  be 
made  with  oar  sawing  oatnts  than 
with  any  other  implement  yon  can 
bny.  SfcLF  FEED  DRAQ  SAWS  5  SUES. 
Circular  or  cat  off,  10 sites;  also  Halt- 
ing or  Picket  Mi'  Every  machine 
Bold  under  a  positive  guarantee  to  do 
perfect  work.  Also  full  lice  of  Pow- 
ers for  operating.  Catalog  showing 
our  8malley  line  complete  mailed  free 
if  you  name  this  paper. 
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She  feels  all  unworthy  the  confidence 
reposed  in  her,  like  an  imposter  in  an 
honorable  household;  and  each  day  ren- 
ders confession  the  more  difficult,  till  at 
last  she  becomes  so  frightened  by  the 
situation  that  she  would  fain  take  refuge 
in  ignominious  flight.  Then,  again,  the 
careless  nature  of  the  light-hearted 
actress  asserts  itself,  and  she  throws 
fear  to  the  winds  and  charms  Robert 
to  a  happier  mood. 

And  so  the  summer  days  slip  by,  and 
Mrs.  Winthrop  sits  calm  and  stately  on 
the  sea-looking  balcony  ;  happy  in  her 
delusion.  Robert  frets  and  chafes  at 
the  silence  imposed  on  him  ;  while  Nell 
becomes  more  entangled  in  a  web  of  her 
own  weaving.  One  evening  she  sits  at 
the  piano  singing,  while  mother  and  son 
listen  and  watch  the  moon  climb  up- 
ward from  the  gray  sea. 

The  girl  has  a  rarely  musical  mezzo- 
soprano,  with  a  certain  sympathetic 
thrill  in  it  that  goes  straight  to  the 
heart ;  as  she  wanders  absently  on 
through  the  favorites  of  her  repertoire, 
Mrs.  Winthrop  is  moved  and  glances  at 
her  son,  but  he  smokes  on  in  silence. 

Then  the  singer  drops  into  another 
strain  and  thrills  with  the  passionate 
melodies  of  the  opera ;  and  Robert 
starts  from  his  lounging  attitude  and 
dreamy  mood  and  listens  with  eager  in- 
tentness  to  songs  that  have  charmed 
him  over  the  footlights  in  times  gone 
by. 

"  Heavenly  !  "  she  murmurs  ;  "  what 
a  rare  gift  of  song  !  Robert,  my  son, 
could  this  be  your  choice,  it  would  make 
my  heart  glad  ;  you  might  search  the 
world  over  and  fail  to  find  a  lovelier 
nature." 

"  Mother,"  and  he  caught  her  hand 
in  an  eager  clasp  ;  "you  really  mean  it 
— you  consent  ?  " 

At  that  moment  Nell,  all  unconscious 
of  what  was  transpiring,  stepped  out 
on  the  balcony. 

"Come  here,"  he  cried,  with  a  joy- 
ous ring  in  his  voice,  "mother  has  given 
the  consent  I  dared  not  ask." 

"  Ah,  Robert,  you  have  learned  to 
love  her,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mother,  I  have  loved  her  long 
and  deeply." 

But,  as  she  leaned  forward  in  all  in- 
nocence to  kiss  the  speechless  girl,  Nell 
recoiled  in  horror  from  her  embrace. 
"  No,  no — not  yet.  First  hear  my  con- 
fession, and  then  condemn  me,  if  you 
will." 

"Your  confession?"  in  bewilder- 
ment. 

In  vain  Robert  laid  a  protesting  hand 
on  her  arm,  implored  her  with  his 
glance  ;  she  was  not  to  be  silenced ; 
another  girl  than  the  modest  Lucie  now 
stood  between  mother  and  son,  aflame 
with  her  resolution;  "I  will  speak,  I 
will;  I  can  keep  silence  no  longer.  Dear 
madam,  hear  me ;  I  am  not  the  com- 
panion whom  you  have  known  and  loved 
all  summer.    I  am  an  imposter." 

"Hush,  my  child,"  in  a  strange, 
startled  tone.  "  To  me  you  have  been 
a  faithful  friend." 

"  Listen  to  me,  dear  madam.  I  am 
Nella  Ward — the  actress." 

"  No,  no — I  will  not  believe  it." 

"  I  acted  upon  impulse  when  I  first 
came  to  you.  I  said  I  will  win  the 
mother  of  the  man  I  love.  She  will  not 
come  to  me,  but  I  will  go  to  her.  I  will 
show  her  that  an  actress  is  but  a 
woman;  that  the  heart  of  an  artist  can 
beat  as  true  as  that  of  any  lady  in  the 
land ;  then  some  day,  when  she  has 
learned  to  love  me  for  my  own  sake,  I 
will  make  my  confession.  I — I  can  say 
no  more."  Her  voice  broke,  and  she 
sank  down  by  her  lover's  side,  hiding 
her  face  in  her  hands. 

Silence  followed  this  broken  speech, 
and  when  Mrs.  Winthrop  spoke  again  it 
was  in  slow  and  measured  terms  and 
boded  no  good  for  the  future. 

"  It  is  true — you  are  an  actress;  you 
have  laid  seige  to  a  mother's  heart. 
Ah,  child,  how  I  have  loved  you,  what 
hopes  I  have  cherished  this  summer  ; 
and  then,  yielding  to  impulse,  she  put 
her  arms  about  the  kneeling  figure  and 
burst  into  tears. 

"  I  do  believe  in  you,  child,"  she 
sobbed,  "and  I  forgive  the  deception 
that  has  taught  me  a  much  needed  les- 
son." 

And  the  lovers  clasped  hands  in  the 
darkness,  with  hearts  to  full  for  speech. 
—Julia  M.  Knight. 


The  Years. 

Athwart  the  silence  of  our  dreams, 
Their  memories  fall  like  fitful  gleams 

Prom  some  dim  flickering  star 

That  hangs  afar. 
And  then  the  present's  glare  and  fret, 
Shut  swiftly  in  between,  but  yet 

Hid  in  its  transient  skies, 

The  tireless  eyes 
Of  endless  years  look,  nor  forget. 

— Alice  Katherine  Fallows. 


To  Clean  Ribbons. 


Nom  that  ribbons  are  so  extensively 
worn,  it  is  worth  while  to  know  how  to 
clean  them  successfully  and  easily. 

The  first  method  is  exceedingly  sim- 
ple, and  answers  the  purpose  for  all  ex- 
cept white  ribbons  or  those  that  are 
very  badly  mussed.  Fill  a  glass  fruit 
jar  about  half  full  of  gasoline — more  or 
less,  according  to  the  amount  of  ribbon 
to  be  cleaned.  Place  the  soiled  ribbon 
in  it — all  colors,  lengths  and  kinds  may 
go' in  at  once — and  screw  the  cover  on 
tightly,  ghake  the  bottle  occasionally 
and  leave  it  closed  from  two  to  six 
hours,  or  over  night.  Then  take  out 
the  ribbons,  shake  each  one  well  and 
hang  it  to  dry  in  the  open  air.  The  rib- 
bons will  be  clean  and  the  dirt  will  be 
found  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  Of 
course,  the  ribbons  need  a  thorough 
airing  and  sun  bath  to  remove  the  odor 
of  the  gasoline,  but  that  is  all.  No 
pressing  is  required,  as  the  gasoline 
does  not  affect  them  as  water  would. 

The  clear  gasoline  should  be  poured 
off  without  disturbing  that  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  then  the  dirt  which  has  settled  at 
the  bottom  should  be  emptied  out,  and 
the  clear  gasoline  put  back,  ready  for 
another  time.  Keep  it  tightly  covered, 
and,  of  course,  never  use  it  near  a  fire, 
because  of  the  danger  of  its  igniting. 

The  gasoline  will  turn  white  ribbons 
yellow,  so  this  method  is  not  advisable 
for  them.  It  also  leaves  the  ribbons  in 
the  same  condition  that  it  found  them 
as  regards  their  being  mussed  or  crum- 
pled ;  so  those  that  are  badly  creased 
should  be  given  the  treatment  that  is 
accorded  the  white  ribbons. 

Prepare  a  suds  of  soft  water  and  any 
pure  soap,  wash  the  ribbon  in  it  just  as 
you  would  wash  a  fine  handkerchief, 
rinse  and  let  it  partially  dry.  Take  it 
down  while  still  damp  in  all  parts  and 
roll  it  smoothly  over  a  wide  card  or 
piece  of  pasteboard,  rolling  a  piece  of 
clean  white  muslin  with  it.  Wrap  the 
muslin  around  last,  so  that  the  ribbon 
shall  be  covered,  and  place  the  whole 
under  a  heavy  weight.  A  letter  press 
is  an  excellent  place  in  which  to  press 
it.  Leave  it  until  it  shall  have  had 
time  to  dry.  The  muslin  will  absorb 
the  moisture. 

The  ribbon  will  come  out  looking 
fresh  and  clean  and  will  have  lost  none 
of  its  "  life,"  as  is  the  case  with  ribbons 
which  are  pressed  with  an  iron. 

If  a  good  soap  is  used  the  colors  will 
not  run,  and  this  process  takes  out  the 
creases  as  well  as  removes  the  dirt. 


Washing  Windows  in  Winter. 

There  is  a  right  and  wrong  way  to 
wash  windows.  In  winter  it  is  often 
difficult  to  wash  windows  as  often  as 
they  require  it,  as  the  work  cannot 
be  done  in  freezing  weather  when  the 
sun  is  shining  upon  them.  At  such 
times  dust  them  well,  if  there  is  dust 
upon  them,  and  leave  them  until  a 
warm  day  and  an  hour  when  the  sun  is 
not  shining  on  them.  Use  a  large  paint- 
er's brush  to  brush  the  dust  off  the  ledges 
of  the  window,  and  wipe  it  off  the  win- 
dows with  a  dry  linen  cloth.  Do  not 
use  soap  in  washing  windows,  but  rub 
them  over  on  the  inside  with  a  little 
whiting  moistened  with  alcohol  and  wa- 
ter in  about  equal  parts.  Polish  off  the 
whiting,  using  a  chamois  skin  or  an  old 
newspaper  that  has  been  softened  by 
the  hands  to  do  so.  Take  care  not  to 
allow  the  powder  to  scatter  around  the 
room,  as  it  will  if  it  is  not  gathered 
up  in  paper  or  chamois  skin  while  it  is 
being  rubbed  off.  Regular  glaziers  al- 
ways polish  window  glass  with  whiting. 
Do  not  use  strong  ammonia  in  washing 
windows  or  it  will  leave  a  mist  on  the 
glass  which  will  be  difficult  to  take  off. 


Ten  Uses  for  Lemons. 

Lemon  juice  removes  stains  from  the 
hands. 

A  dash  of  lemon  in  plain  water  is  an 
excellent  tooth  wash.  It  not  only  re- 
moves tartar,  but  sweetens  the  breath. 

Two  or  three  slices  of  lemon  in  a  cup 
of  strong  tea  will  cure  a  nervous  head- 
ache. 

Lemon  juice  (outward  application) 
will  allay  the  irritation  caused  by  the 
bites  of  gnats  or  flies. 

A  teaspoonful  of  the  juice  in  a  small 
cup  of  black  coffee  will  relieve  a  bilious 
headache. 

Lemon  peel  (and  also  orange)  should 
be  saved  and  dried.  They  are  a  capital 
substitute  for  kindling  wood.  A  hand- 
ful will  revive  a  dying  fire. 

The  juice  of  a  lemon,  taken  in  hot 
water  on  awakening  in  the  morning,  is 
an  excellent  liver  corrective,  and  for 
stout  women  is  better  than  any  anti-fat 
medicine  ever  invented. 

Glycerine  and  lemon  juice,  half  and 
half,  on  a  bit  of  absorbent  cotton,  is  the 
best  thing  in  the  world  wherewith  to 
moisten  the  lips  and  tongue  of  a  fever- 
parched  patient. 

The  finest  of  manicure  acids  is  made 
by  putting  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice 
in  a  cupful  of  warm  water.  This  re- 
moves most  stains  from  the  fingers  and 
nails,  <*nd  loosens  the  cuticle  more  sat- 
isfactorily than  can  be  done  by  the  use 
of  a  sharp  instrument. 

Lemon  juice  and  salt  will  remove  rust 
stains  from  linen  without  injury  to  the 
fabric.  Wet  the  stains  with  the  mix- 
ture and  put  the  article  in  the  sun. 
Two  or  three  applications  may  be  neces- 
sary if  the  stain  is  of  long  standing, 
but  the  remedy  never  fails. 


A  Corn  Kitchen. 


Henry  Weiss,  chef  of  the  Auditorium, 
who  will  be  chef  of  the  Corn  Kitchen 
at  the  Paris  Exposition,  gave  a  prac- 
tical illustration  in  Chicago  recently  of 
the  style  in  which  the  products  of  the 
Corn  Kitchen  will  be  served  free  to  the 
patrons  of  the  maize  missionary  institu- 
tion during  the  exposition.  The  event 
was  a  corn  dinner  served  to  President 
Clark  E.  Carr  and  Secretary  B.  W. 
Snow  of  the  American  maize  propa- 
ganda, both  of  whom  have  been  named 
by  Commissioner  General  Peck  to  su- 
pervise the  opening  of  the  kitchen  and 
to  D.  W.  Wilson,  secretary  of  the  Ill- 
inois branch  of  the  propaganda. 

It  was  a  course  corn  dinner,  and 
while  corn  was  not  the  sole  viand,  it 
constituted  a  part  at  least  of  every 
dish  in  the  menu. 

There  are  some  corn  dishes  which  few 
white  men  have  succeeded  yet  in  mak- 
ing thoroughly  well — corn  bread  and 
hoe  cake — and,  to  illustrate  the  edible 
possibilites  in  these  dishes,  an  old  Vir- 


ginia "mammy"  and  a  New  Orleai. 
negress,    wonderfully  skilled  in  these 
dishes,  will  be  part  of  the  kitchen  staff. 
They  will  be  dressed  in  the  plantation 
style. 

It  is  expected  to  open  the  kitchen  on 
April  15,  and  all  during  the  Exposition 
it  will  serve  samples  free  to  those  who 
call.  After  the  opening  the  kitchen 
will  be  in  charge  of  Director  of  Agri- 
culture Charles  B.  Dodge. 


Only  Time  Lawton  Was  Frightened. 

Many  good  stories  about  General 
Lawton  have  come  to  the  surface  since 
his  death.  Major  Putman  Bradless 
Strong,  who  was  on  the  staff  of  General 
MacArthur  in  the  Philippines,  says 
Lawton  confessed  to  being  afraid  once 
in  his  life.  That  was  when  ho  was  rid- 
ing with  his  twelve-year-old  son  Manley 
past  Paco  cemetery,  at  Manila.  It 
seems  that  a  Montana  detail  had  just 
buried  a  comrade  when  a  California 
burying  detail  came  up.  Somehow  they 
failed  to  get  cartridges  and  asked  the 
Montanas  for  some.  The  latter  had 
nothing  but  ball  cartridges. 

"Oh,  they'll  do,"  said  the  California 
sergeant. 

The  bullets  went  whizzing  over  the 
grave  and  over  the  stone  wall,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  was  riding  General 
Lawton,  his  head  only  a  few  inches 
below  the  wall.  The  bullets  made  a 
breeze  as  they  went  past.  That  was 
the  only  time  I  can  remember  being 
scared,"  said  the  general  later,  "but 
my  boy  spoke  up  and  said:  'Papa,  is 
this  like  being  under  real  fire  ?  If  it  is, 
I  like  it.'" — Army  and  Navy  Journal. 


WLLION  DOLLARS 

Most  talked  of  potato  on  earth !  Ou 
Catalog  telle— bo  also  about  Sal- 
zer's  Earliest  Six  Weeks' Potato. 
Largest  farm  and  vegetable  seed 
growers  in  U.8.  Potatoes,  $1.20  and 
up  a  bbl.  Send  this  notice  and  5c. 

stamp  for  Big  Catalog.  F9. 

JQHNA.SALZER  SEED  (HA  CROSSEwis 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
933  Jy\ /\  R  K.  E  T  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cat,. 
Open  All  Year.    :   A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


CALIFORNIA 


STUMP  PULLER. 


The.     most     Powerful     Made  1 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
A.  BARNES,  Mgr.,  16-18  Zoe  St.,  San  Francisco 


IftONI 


The  No.  6  Iron  Age  Combined  II  III  und 
Drill  Seeder  is  the  most  perfect  combination 
implement  ever  ottered.  Drills  accurately  or 
drops  in  hills  any  distance  desired.  Can  be 
easily  and  quickly  changed  into  ten  practical 
tools.  It  sows,  rakes,  hoes,  cultivates,  plows, 
levels,  furrows,  covers  and  hills.  Can  be  con- 
verted with  the  wrench  from  a  seed  drill  to  a 
double  or  single  wheel  hoe  in  three  minutes.  It 
is  ten  tools  in  ono  and  each  of  t  lie  ten  is  the  very 
bestof  its  kind.  Savesdays  intheseason's  work. 

Send  for  a  free  copy  of  the  fnmou?  illustrated  Iron 
Age  Book  for  1900.   It's  a  guide  book  to  prosperity. 
BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  162,  Grenloch,  N. 


Save  All  Profit 


No.  3034— Hucgy. 
Price,  J3K.30 
with  IcatliLT  quarter  top. 


but  the  makers,  when  you  buy  a  carriage, 
i  buggy  or  harness.  Our  method  of  selling 
'direct  enables  you  to  Rave  all  agents  com- 
missions, besides  giving  you  the  advantage 
of  dealing  w  ith  manufacturers  and  a  wider 
range  of  choice  than  any  dealer  could  oiler. 
If  you  want  a  thoroughly  well  built,  modern  style  vehicle 
high-grade  harness,  robe,  blanket,  or  other  horse  accesso. 
ries,  write  for  our  fully  illustrated  catalogue,  We  guarantee  everything  we  make, 
and  will  refund  your  inonev  should  you  be  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio.         8ingle  ? 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  $25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21  %  inches  deep,  and  15-gaIlon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  jr  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  W1Y1.  Q.  WILLaRD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  LooIb,  Mo.    Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


ir,4 


March  10,  1900. 


S.  F.  Market  Report. 


Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  March  7,  1900. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   66!4@6514   @  

Thursday   64X@65'i   @  

Friday  64X@65ft   @  

Saturday   65?6@66   @  

Monday   66  @65!/2  6814®  

Tuesday   65}4@6614   ®  

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Hay  July. 

Wednesday   5s   85£d      5s  8*d 

Thursday   5s  S%&      5s  S%d 

Friday   5s  8Hd     5s  8>8d 

Saturday   5s   8^d      5s  81*d 

Monday   5s   83fd      5s  8V4d 

Tuesday   5s   &Xd      5s  $%d 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday   97*®  97^  1  01>4®1  04 

Friday   96Ti®  97%  1  03*@1  04X 

Saturday   97*®  97X  1  04>»@l  04V4 

Monday   96*$®  97%  1  0314®  I  14 

Tuesday   96*®    1  04   @1  03% 

Wednesday   97   @  99%  1  03Js(g,  1  0314 

WHEAT. 

The  local  market  for  spot  offerings  has 
not  changed  materially,  as  regards  quot- 
able values,  since  last  review.  Foreign 
and  Eastern  markets  showed  slight  im- 
provement at  close  of  last  week,  but  the 
effect  here  was  counteracted  by  beneficial 
rains.  During  the  past  few  days  the  mar- 
kets abroad  have  presentod  in  the  main 
an  easy  tone.  The  world's  shipments  for 
the  week  were  liberal,  aggregating  about 
8,000,000  bushels.  The  amount  of  wheat 
and  flour  afloat  for  Europe  was  given  at 
28,400,000  bushels,  being  an  increase  over 
preceding  weok  of  2,560,000  bushels.  The 
visible  supply  in  the  Unitod  States  east  of 
the  Rockies  was  reported  to  be  53,444,000 
bushels,  as  against  29,920,000  bushels  a 
year  ago.  At  the  close  the  local  market 
was  slow  and  against  sellers,  but  there 
was  not  much  pressuro  to  realize.  East- 
orn  and  foreign  markets  lacked  strength. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1900,  delivery,  97$@96j}c. 

December,  1900,  delivery,  $1.04J@1.03J. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  May,  1900,  wheat  sold  at 
97@96$c;  December,  1900,  $1.03J@1.03*. 

California  Milling  t  9714@1  0214 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   96^®  98* 

Oregon  Valley   95  ®1  OJ 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   95  @1  0214 

Walla  Walla  Club   85  ®1  00 

On  qualities  wheat   8214®  95 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

189&-99.  1899-1900. 

Liv.  quotations   6s8d@6s814d  -S — d@-s-<i 

Freight  rates   — @2214s  40@41l<8 

Local  market  $1  1214@1  15  96K®98Xc 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choico  shipping  in  this  city. 
LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 
Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  Feb.  1st  and  Mar.  1st : 

Tons—  Feb.  1st.    Mar.  1st. 

Wheat   204,413  *177,110 

Barley   62,053  t49,653 

Oats   6,717  5,686 

Corn   447  185 

*  Including  115,236  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
60,212  tons  at  Stockton. 

t  Including  17,763  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
20,475  tons  at  Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  1st  inst.  show  a  decrease  of  27,303 
tons  for  the  month  of  February.  A  year 
ago  there  were  90,591  tons  wheat  in  Call 
Board  warehouses. 

FLOUR. 

Stocks  are  of  fairly  liberal  volume,  and 
would  permit  of  a  considerably  larger 
trade  than  is  being  experienced.  Quot- 
able values  remain  unchangod,  but  in  the 
effecting  of  wholesale  transfers  there  is 
more  or  loss  cutting  of  rates. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  «2  40(S  2  60 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  65@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00®3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35®3  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60® 3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  40 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@8  40 

BARLEY. 
The  market  has  not  shown  much  activ- 


ity tho  current  week,  buyers  being  slow 
to  operate  at  full  figures  quoted,  while 
sellers  were  not  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances inclined  to  grant  the  asked  for 
concessions.  While  crop  prospects  in 
northern  and  central  California  have  boon 
groatly  improved  by  the  recent  rains,  tho 
grain  yield  in  southern  California  will 
likely  prove  rather  late,  the  rain  in 
many  places  being  too  light  to  do  very 
much  good.  A  large  area  of  tho  southern 
part  of  tho  State  is  ordinarily  seeded  to 
barley.  Stocks  in  Call  Board  warehouses 
are  given  at  49,653  tons,  and  show  a  do- 
orcase of  12,400  tons  for  the  past  month. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   75  @  7714 

Feed,  fair  to  good   65  @  78V6 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   87)4®  97% 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  00  ®1  0714 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week 
ranged  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

Seller,  1900,  new,   @  . 

May,  1900,  delivery,  74@75ic. 

December,  1900,  delivery,  70(3  c. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
the  Call  Board,  nothing  was  done  in  bar- 
ley options. 

OATS. 

The  demand  has  been  better  than  for 
some  weeks  preceding,  but  prices  con- 
tinued on  much  the  samo  piano  as  previ- 
ously noted.  The  proportion  of  offerings 
of  choice  to  select  qualities  was  not  large, 
and  for  such  stock  tho  market  was  firm  at 
the  rates  quoted,  while  on  ordinary  grades 
values  could  not  be  said  to  bo  well  sus- 
tained. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   125  ®  — 

White,  good  to  choice   1  15  @1  2214 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  0714@1  12'/, 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  10  ®1  20 

Milling   1  15  @1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  20  @1  3 J 

Black  Russian   90  @1  0214 

Red   95  @1  20 

CORN. 

Market  shows  firmness,  but  there  are 
no  radical  changes  to  record  in  values. 
Stocks  of  Eastern  were  materially  in- 
creased this  week,  representing  prior 
arrival  purchases  at  a  slight  advance  on 
the  rates  which  had  been  ruling.  Re- 
ceipts and  offerings  of  domestic  product 
are  quite  light. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  05  @1  10 

Large  Yellow   1  05  @1  10 

Small  Yellow   1  50  ®I  60 

Eastern  Mixed   1  03  @1  05 

RYE. 

Values  show  no  quotable  change.  Trade 
in  this  cereal  is  of  a  light  order,  as  much 
due  to  limited  offerings  as  to  absence  of 
active  demand. 

Good  to  choice,  new   97!4@1  00 

BUCKWHEAT. 
There  is  none  arriving  and  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  millers  are  of  small  volume. 
Prices  remain  quotably  as  last  notod,  but 
are  largely  nominal. 

Good  to  choice   2  00  @2  10 

Silverskin   —  @  — 

BEANS. 

The  rains  of  the  weok,  which  have  given 
the  greater  part  of  the  State  a  thorough 
drenching,  have  materially  improved  the 
prospects  of  the  coming  bean  crop,  and  in 
consequence  there  is  less  speculative  de- 
mand for  last  year's  boans  at  recent  full 
rates.  Spot  stocks  are  not  heavy,  how- 
ever, especially  of  choice  qualities,  and  be- 
ing mostly  in  few  and  strong  hands,  no 
fears  ai  ntortained  of  any  great  weak- 
ness being  developed. 

I'ea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  10   01  35 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  10  (S3  25 

Lady  Washington   2  90  @3  10 

Butter,  small   3  75  @4  00 

Butter,  large     @  

Pinks   2  65  @2  85 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  25  @3  40 

Reds   3  75  ®4  00 

Red  Kidneys   4  00   @4  25 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   5  10  @5  25 

Black-eye  Beans   4  50  @4  75 

Horse  Beans     @  

Garbanzos,  large   2  50  @2  75 

Garbanzos,  small   2  00  @2  25 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Not  enough  doing  in  Dried  Peas  to  test 
values.    There  are  few  here  and,  being 
almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  millers,  are 
practically  off  tho  market. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  00  @2  15 

Niles  Peas   2  00   @2  15 

WOOL. 

With  favorable  weather,  Spring  shear- 
ing will  soon  be  under  full  headway  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  As  the  mar- 
ket is  practically  bare  of  grease  wools, 
trading  in  offerings  from  first  hands  is  for 
tho  time  being  at  a  complete  standstill. 
Scoured  stock  continues  to  be  shipped 
East  in  moderate  quantity.  Present  quo- 
tations are  wholly  nominal.  In  a  week  or 
two  probable  values  for  coming  clip  may 
be  named. 

SPRING. 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  13  ®16 


Oragon  Eastern,  fair  to  good  11  ®13 

Oregon  Valley  17  ®20 

PALI.. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  16  @17!4 

Middle  Counties,  defective   9  ®12 

Northern,  free  11  @14 

Northern,  defective   9  ®11 

Soutvern  Mountain   9  ®11 

San  Joaquin  Plains   — @— 

San  Joaquin  Lamb   —  ®— 

HOPS. 

Beyond  a  light  jobbing  trade  out  of 
stocks  in  second  hands,  there  is  virtually 
nothing  doing.  Doalors  have  little  desire 
to  purchase,  and  care  only  for  select.  The 
latter  would  command  above  quotations, 
but  are  not  obtainable  in  a  wholesalo  way. 

Good  to  choice,  1899  crop   8  ®  9 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

The  markot  Is  dull  and  weak.  The  rains 
which  have  fallen  throughout  the  State 
since  issue  of  last  review  have  about  wiped 
out  all  hopes  of  any  improvement  in  the 
hay  markot  during  the  balance  of  tho  cur- 
rent season.  Choice  to  select  Wheat  hay 
still  sells  to  comparatively  fair  advantage, 
but  for  all  other  descriptions  the  demand 
is  slow  at  tho  decidedly  low  rates  ruling. 

Wheat   6  50®  9  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   6  50®  9  00 

Oat   6  00®  8  CO 

Barley  ,   5  00®  7  00 

Alfalfa   5  5:@  7  00 

Stock   4  50®  5  50 

Compressed   6  50®  9  50 

Straw,  »  bale   30®  45 

MILLSTUFFS. 
The  tendency  of  values  on  most  kinds  of 
mill  offal  was  in  favor  of  tho  buyer,  more 
particularly  on  Bran,  offerings  of  which 
were  liberal  as  compared  with  tho  require- 
ments. Prices  for  Rolled  Barley  and 
Milled  Corn  were  well  sustained  at  below 
quoted  range. 

Bran,      ton   12  00@13  00 

Middlings   15  00®  17  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    12  50@15  DO 

Barley,  Rolled   !   16  50@17  50 

Cornmeal  -  -    23  50@24  00 

Cracked  Corn   24  50(325  00 

SEEDS. 

The  market  is  quiet  throughout,  and 
quotable  values  remain  nominally  as  given 
in  previous  review.  Alfalfa  seed  continues 
in  scanty  supply.  Stocks  of  most  other 
kinds  are  too  insignificant  to  admit  of  any 
noteworthy  transactions. 

Per  M. 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  25®8  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   4  E0@4  75 

Flax   2  00f<62  25 

rer  lb. 

Canary   314®  4 

Rape   2  ®  3 

Hemp   4   @  414 

Timothy   4   @  414 

Alfalfa,  Utah    9  ®10 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
There  is  a  better  tone  to  the  drain  Bag 
market,  in  consequence  of  tho  improved 
crop  outlook,  but  quotable  rates  remain 
undisturbed.  There  are  no  fears  of  any 
bag  shortage.  Wool  Sacks  are  riding 
steady,  with  prospects  of  fairly  active  in- 
quiry for  the  same  in  the  near  future. 
Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July .. .  6!<®— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   614®— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  6V4@ — 

State  Prison  Bags,  V  100    5  65®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  fbs   -®32'/4 

Wool  Sacks,  3'/,  B>s   -®2814 

Fleece  Twine   714®— 

Gunnies   — ®12V4 

Bean  Bags   4X®  5K 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   614®  7* 

HIDES,   PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

The  samo  inactivity  and  lack  of  strength 
previously  remarked  as  existing  in  the 
Hido  market,  especially  for  Wet  Salted, 
continues  to  be  experienced.  Markot  is 
rather  quiet  for  Pelts  and  Tallow,  but 
transactions  in  the  same  are  at  generally- 
unchanged  values. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  bo  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  -readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

.Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  Wis   11  10 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs   10  9 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   914  814 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  30  lbs   10  9 

Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs   914  8!4 

Wet  Salted  Kip   10  9 

Wet  Salted  Veal   10  9 

Wet  Salted  Calf   11  10 

Dry  Hides   18  14 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs   17  13 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   18  15 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large   2  50  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium   2  00  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   I  00  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   2  00  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75  @1  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides   50  ®  75 

Pelts,  long  wool,  *  skin   1  00  @1  25 

Pelts,  medium,  f,  skin   70  @  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  f,  skin   35  @  60 

Pelts,  sheaaltng,  ■  skin   20  @  35 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   2?!4@  30 

Dter  Skins,  good  medium   20  @  22'/4 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  10 

Elk  Hides   10  @  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   414®  5 


Tallow,  No.  2   4  @  414 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  ®  3714 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  (a>  30 

Kid  Skins   5  ®  10 

HONEY. 

There  is  a  small  jobbing  trade,  both  for 
shipment  and  on  local  account.  Tho  small 
lots  moving  outward  are  mainly  Ex- 
tracted. Business  on  local  account  In* 
eludes  a  fair  proportion  of  transfers  of 
Comb  honey.  Values  aro  fairly  steady  at 
the  range  quoted. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7!4@  B 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   7  @  714 

Extracted,  Amber  5  @  514 

White  Comb,  lfb  frames  1114@I214 

Amber  Comb   8  ®I0 

BEESWAX. 
Market  is  lightly  stocked  and  is  firm  at 
prevailing  values,  with  no  likelihood  of 
soon  being  lower. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  t»  tb  26  <S27 

Dark  24  @25 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
The  demand  for  all  kinds  of  meats  shows 
reduction  for  immediate  consumption, 
owing  to  tho  Lenten  season.  Prices  for 
Beef  and  Mutton  remain  fairly  steady. 
Veal  and  Lamb  are  not  in  brisk  request 
at  full  current  figures.  Hogs  did  not  lack 
for  custom,  especially  desirable  packing 
stock,  and  values  for  same  were  about  as 
well  sustained  as  during  preceding  weok. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  *  lb   614®  7 

Beef,  second  quality   614® — 

Beef,  third  quality   6  ®— 

Mutton— ewes,  7(<si714c;  wethers   714®  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   5*®  h\ 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6*®  5X 

Hogs,  large,  hard   514®— 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   — ®— 

Hogs,  feeders   5  @  514 

Hogs,  country  dressed   55£®  6 

Veal,  small,  *  ft)   7  @  914 

Veal,  large,*  lb   7  ®  8 

Lamb,  spring,  T  lb  10  ®11 

POULTRY. 

Turkeys  wore  in  light  request  at  com- 
paratively low  figures.  The  flesh  of  this 
fowl  is  not  as  a  rule  desirable  at  present, 
showing  the  effects  of  grass  food.  Old 
Chickens  were  in  fair  supply  and  not  very 
active  demand,  market  ruling  easy  at  quo- 
tations. Young  Chickens,  particularly 
Broilers  and  Fryers,  remained  scarce  and 
brought  good  prices.  Young  Ducks  wore 
out  of  market;  large  and  fat  would  have 
brought  an  advance  on  recent  quotations. 
Fat  Goslings  were  in  fair  request  at  tho 
higher  figures  lately  established.  Pig- 
eons sold  at  about  samo  prices  last  quoted, 
with  demand  only  moderate. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  »  lb   12  ®  14 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb    11  ®  12 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  ¥  lb   11  @  12 

Hens,  California,  ?  dozen   4  50  @5  50 

Roosters,  old   4  50  @5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  00  @6  50 

Fryers   5  50  @6  00 

Broilers,  large   5  00  @5  50 

Broilers,  small   3  50  @4  50 

Ducks,  y  dozen   4  00  @5  50 

Geese,  »  pair   1  75  ®2  00 

Goslings,  *  pair   2  50  ®3  00 

Pigeons,  old,  »  dozen   125  @1  50 

Pigeons,  young    1  75  «2  00 

BUTTKR. 
While  market  could  not  lie  tormed  firm, 
it  showed  more  steadiness  than  for  sev- 
eral weoks  preceding.  There  is  a  fair 
shipping  demand,  which  is  absorbing  the 
bulk  of  the  surplus.  No  great  breaks  in 
values  or  serious  accumulations  of  stocks 
aro  looked  for  in  the  near  future. 

Creamery,  extras,  ¥  lb                           21  @— 

Creamery,  firsts                                      80  @— 

Creamery,  seconds                                  19  @— 

Dairy,  select                                        18  ®19 

Dairy,  seconds                                        16  ®I7 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy                           —  @— 

Mixed  store                                            14  @15 

Creamery  in  tubs                                  18  (§21 

Pickled  Roll                                        -  @— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select          19  ®21 

Fi  kin,  common  to  fair                            16  @18 

CHEESE. 
Weakness  is  fully  as  pronounced  in  tho 
market  for  domestic  product  as  previously 
noted.  Both  producers  and  handlers  are 
anxious  to  keep  stocks  cleaned  up,  not 
caring  to  have  accumulations  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.  Values  are  at  a  narrow 
range,  sales  being  mostly  at  81@9c. 
Eastern  cheddars  aro  in  very  slim  stock 
and  are  firmly  hold  at  16@10U\ 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   9  @  914 

California,  good  to  choice   814®  9 

California,  fair  to  good   8  @  814 

California  Cheddar   —  ®— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   9  @10 

EGGS. 

There  has  been  more  steadiness  in  tho 
egg  market  since  last  review  than  for  sev- 
eral weeks  preceding,  although  existing 
conditions  are  far  from  being  satisfactory 
for  the  producer.  Considerable  specu- 
lative demand  has  boon  established  at  the 
reduced  figures  established,  and  this  is 
likely  to  relieve  the  market  of  all  surplus 
for  the  present,  or  until  eggs  show  poorer 
average  quality. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  1814®— 
California,  seleot,  Irregular  color  &  size.  12  913 
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California,  good  to  choice  store   Hi4@12 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading          —  @— 

Eastern,  cold  storage   —  @— 

VEGETABLES. 

Market  developed  a  firmer  tone  for 
most  of  the  Spring  vegetables  now  arriv- 
ing, with  supplies  showing  decrease.  Peas 
sold  at  a  wide  range,  owing  to  great  differ- 
ence in  quality,  most  of  those  now  arriv- 
ing from  the  South  being  too  ripe  to  be 
desirable.  Winter  vegetables  were  in 
rather  light  stock.  Onions  were  offered 
sparingly  and  choice  met  with  a  firm 
market. 

Asparagus,  #*  lb   5  @  10 

Beans,  String,  *  ft>   8  @  10 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f.  100    40  @  — 

Cauliflower,  $  dozen   50  @  — 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  f,  doz   100  @1  50 

Egg  Plant,  *  ft    10  lay  12'4 

Garlic,  «ft>   3  @  5 

Onions,  Yellow,  Cal.,  good  to  choice.  2  00  @2  20 

Onions,  Oregon,  *  cental   2  10  @2  30 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,  $ft   4  @  5 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ¥  ft   —   @  — 

Peppers,  Bell,  $  ft   —  @  — 

Rhubuarb,  *  lb   3'/2@  5 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  $  ton   —  @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  $  box   1  00  @1  25 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  $  box   75  @1  25 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  ty>  box   —  @  — 

POTATOES. 
Much  the  same  conditions  prevailed  in 
the  potato  market  as  during  preceding 
week.  Potatoes  which  were  frosted  or 
otherwise  seriously  defective  were  most  in 
evidence  and  were  salable  only  at  low  fig- 
ures. Choice  to  select  Burbanks  were 
scarce  and  sold  above  quotations,  bringing 
in  some  instances  more  than  at  any  pre- 
vious date  this  season.  Sweets  were  in 
slim  receipt  and  high. 

Burbanks,  River,     cental   40  @  90 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  $  cental. . .     60  @  95 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   70   @1  00 

Burbanks,  Oregon   50  @1  05 

River  Reds   —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  f)  cental   —  @  — 

Early  Rose   85  @  95 

Garnet  Chile   80  &  90 

Peerless   1  00  @1  25 

New  Potatoes,  If*  ft   ...      2  @  3 

Sweet,  River,  $  cental   —  @  — 

Sweet  Merced   —  @ 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apple  market  continues  to  be  lightly 
stocked  and  is  fully  as  favorable  to  sellers 
as  last  noted,  choice  eating  apples  com- 
manding higher  rates  than  are  warranted 
as  quotations.  Pears  are  still  offering  out 
of  cold  storage,  but  are  meeting  with 
scarcely  any  demand,  and  are  not  quot- 
able in  a  regular  way.  Strawberries  are 
arriving  irregularly,  with  the  quality 
mostly  quite  ordinary,  and  sales  mainly 
within  range  of  $6@10  per  chest. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   150   @1  75 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-ft  box. .  1  00  @1  50 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-ft  box..     50  @  75 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  shows  the  same  uninteresting  and 
inactive  condition  as  noted  in  previous  re- 
view. Jobbers  are  filling  occasional  small 
orders,  but  the  aggregate  is  too  light  to 
make  it  deserving  of  special  mention. 
Sales  effected  are  at  generally  unchanged 
rates,  and  there  is  nothing  to  warrant 
making  any  alterations  in  quotations. 
Selling  pressure,  however,  would  necessi- 
tate accepting  lower  figures.  There  are 
strong  hopes  that  after  the  breaking  up 
of  the  cold  weather  East  there  will  be  a 
renewal  of  active  inquiry  from  that  qupr- 
ter,  with  good  reason  for  anticipating  the 
same,  as  there  are  no  large  quantities  of 
dried  fruit  now  in  Eastern  hands,  and 
there  is  ordinarily  a  fairly  liberal  amount 
consumed  in  the  Eastern  States  during 
the  spring  months.  No  fears  are  enter- 
tained of  there  being  necessity  of  carrying 
over  into  the  coming  season  any  cured 
fruit  of  consequence,  unless  it  be  large 
Prunes,  and  these  may  clean  up  better 
than  many  now  expect,  although  in  the 
matter  of  values  for  Prunes,  as  also  for 
Peaches,  Apples  and  Figs,  no  material  im- 
provement is  looked  for.  Should  note- 
worthy strength  be  developed,  it  would 
indeed  prove  a  surprise  and  a  decidedly 
agreeable  one.  Prunes  of  the  small  sizes 
are  now  practically  out  of  stock,  and  any 
under  70-80's  are  very  difficult  to  obtain 
in  quantity  worth  mentioning.  Selling 
pressure  on  Prunes  is  confined  largely  to 
what  is  termed  outside  product,  or  other 
than  Santa  Clara  fruit. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  $  ft   10K@12 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   12tf@!3 

Apricots,  Moorpark   13  @15 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   7  @— 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   5V4®  6V4 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   5M@  3!4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   5V4@  6H 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7  @  V/% 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   .12V4@15 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  @10 
Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts  6H@  8 


Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts        6H@  IVi 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   9lA®  IVi 

Plums,  White  and  Red   7  @8 

Prunes,  in  sacks  40— 50s   4  @  4\A 

50— 60s    3tt@  3%. 

60— 70s   3H@  3H 

70   80s   3H@— 

80— 90s   3  @— 

90— 100s   2H@— 

110— 130s   2  @— 

Prunes  in  boxes,   'Ao  higher  for  25-ft 
boxes,  14c  higher  for  50-ft  bozes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   23i@— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern. . .  2ii@  2% 
Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  5 

Apples,  quartered   4  @  5 

Figs,  Black   —®  3 

Figs,  White   3  @  3% 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5  @  6 

RAISINS. 
Market  is  dull,  as  is  to  be  expected  at 
this  time  of  year.  Stocks  are  not  large, 
do  not  include  much  variety,  and  are 
principally  in  the  hands  of  jobbers.  Card 
rates  as  fixed  by  the  Growers'  Association 
are  unchanged. 

F.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

London  Layers,  6-crown,  $  box   —  @— 

do        do      5-crown,  Tfr  box   —  @> — 

do       do      4-crown,  $  box   —  @— 

do        do       3-crown,  ^  box   160  @— 

do        do       2-crown,  $  box   150  @— 

Valencia  Layers,  $  20-ft  box   80  @1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   6M@— 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   5  @ — 

Pacifies.— 2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  5!^c;  3-crown, 

6c;  4-crown,  6Vic;  seedless, 4%c. 
Orientals.— 2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  4%c;  3-crown, 

5Hc;  4-crown,  6c. 
(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50-  lb. 

boxes.) 

Thompson  Seedless.— Bleached  fancy,  ft.,  10c; 
choice,  9c;  standard,  8c;  prime,  6c.  Unbleached, 
6c. 

Sultanas.— Bleached  fancy,  Tgi  lb.,  854c;  choice, 
7%c;  standard,  6!4c;  prime,  5c.   Unbleached,  5c. 

Loose  Valencias.— Fancy,  lb.,5!4c;  choice,  4i4c; 
standard,  3%c. 

Valencia  Clusters.— Fancy,  $lb.,7c;  choice,  6d; 
standard,  5c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Orange  market  displayed  less  activity 
than  for  preceding  week,  the  weather  be- 
ing cooler,  and  for  other  than  most  select 
Navels  there  was  an  absence  of  firmess. 
Common  to  medium  qualities  were  in 
heavy  supply.  Fancy  Navels  commanded 
an  advance  on  quotable  rates,  but  trans- 
fers of  the  same  were  mostly  of  small 
quantities.  Lemon  market  was  in  no  bet- 
ter condition  than  last  noted,  demand  be- 
ing only  fair,  with  supplies  sufficient  to 
accommodate  a  much  more  extensive  in- 
quiry than  existed.  Limes  were  scarce 
and  high  most  of  the  week,  but  a  fresh  in- 
voice from  Mexico  has  just  arrived,  caus- 
ing an  easier  tone  at  close. 

Oranges— Navels,  ft  box   1  25@2  50 

California  Seedlings    75@1  25 

California  Mandarin,  f.  small  box   — @  — 

Grape  Fruit,  f)  box   — @  — 

Lemons— California,  select,  f,  box   2  25@2  50 

California,  good  to  choice   1  7."x§)2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00@1  50 

Limes -Mexican,  fi  box   5  50@6  00 

California,  small  box   50@1  25 

NUTS. 

Dullness  continues  to  be  experienced  in 
the  Almond  market,  free  sales  being  im- 
possible at  the  current  nominal  quota- 
tions. Values  for  Walnuts  are  without 
quotable  change,  but  stocks  are  light  and 
include  few  of  desirable  quality.  Peanuts 
are  offered  sparingly,  and  both  domestic 
and  imported  are  meeting  with  a  firm 
market. 

California  Almonas,  shelled  14  @17 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ¥  ft  10  @11 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7  @  8 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4  @  5 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell   9  @10 

Walnuts,  White,  California,  standard        7  @8 

Chestnuts,  California  Italian   8  @10 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  5  @  6 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  6!4 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

The  market  is  exceedingly  slow,  so  far 
as  trading  in  dry  wines  of  last  year's 
vintage  is  concerned.  Quotable  rates  re- 
main unchanged,  being  15@20e.  per  gallon 
as  to  quality,  quantity  and  other  condi- 
tions, San  Francisco  delivery.  Dealers  are 
holding  off  the  market,  showing  indiffer- 
ence to  offerings,  as  a  rule,  and  thus  en- 


deavoring to  break  prices,  but  they  are 
not  meeting  with  any  appreciable  success. 
The  British  ship  Aristides,  clearing  Mon- 
day for  London,  carried  as  part  cargo 
27,703  gallons  wine. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  '99. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  a  sacks 

121,155 

4,150,584 

3,532,275 

Wheat,  centals. . 
Barley,  centals  . 

.491,190 

4,375,702 

2,363,159 

.  25,890 

4,334,359 

1,143,205 

Oats,  centals 

9,060 

621,808 

547,000 

94,424 

126,865 

Rye,  centals  

450 

89,910 

22,885 

Beans,  sacks 

4,989 

324,586 

321,956 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  37,335 

937,590 

887,893 

Onions,  sacks 

2,167 

134,568 

138,860 

1,932 

116,899 

100,478 

Wool,  bales  

98 

36,275 

32,677 

Hops,  bales  

14 

9,114 

11,307 

EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  saoks   97,572 

Wheat,  centals.... 360,986 

Barley,  centals   11,563 

Oats,  centals   1,912 

Corn,  centals   1,275 

Beans,  sacks   276 

Hay,  bales   9,680 

Wool,  pounds   17,125 

Hops,  pounds   1,364 

Honey,  cases   30 

Potatoes,  packages  460 


Since 
July  1,  '99. 


2,826,716 
3,664,526 
3,473,348 
32,792 
13,815 
20,997 
97,835 
3,985,992 
942,801 
3,307 
55,659 


Same  time 
last  year. 

2,315,372 
1,557,966 
366,180 
17,584 
15,235 
74,677 
49,206 
1,655,334 
1,274,062 
4,753 
37,151 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  March  7.— Evaporated  apples, 
common,  4%®5%o;  prime  wire  tray,  6@6yc; 
choice,  7@7'/Jc;  fancy,  7J£@8!4c. 

California  dried  fruits  dull  at  unchanged  fig- 
ures. 

Prunes,  3'/3@6o. 

Apricots,  Royal,  13@15c;  Moorpark,  15@18c 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7'/a@9c;  peeled,  18@22c. 


KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE. 

I.rmoore,  Kings  Co  ,  Cal.,  Feb.  6,  1899. 
Dr.  J.  B.  Kendall  Co.,  Dear  Sirs:— I  used  two  bot- 
tles of  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  on  a  young  horse  of 
mine  for  a  lurb.  and  I  believe  he  is  as  sound  to- 
day as  he  ever  was.   Yours  obligingly, 

A.  W.  GRAVES. 


WANTED  -  Jersey  Bull, 

Also  Young  Cows, 

Must  be  well  bred,  in  exchange  for  Cream  Sepa- 
rator or  other  Dairy  or  Farm  Machinery.  Give  de- 
script'on  and  price  asked. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO.,  34  &  Z  6  Main  St.,  S.  F. 

WE  MAKE  TO  ORDER 
Bug;g;y  Tops,  Cushions, 
Carriage  Tops,  Lazy  Harks, 
Canopy  Tops,    Storm  Aproun, 
Wagon  Tops,     Dust  Hoods, 
Dashes,  Fenders. 
Old  Tops,  Dashes  and  Fenders 
re-covered  if  sent  to  us.   We  sell 
Trimming  Material  of  all  kinds, 
also  Top  Dressing-.  Chamois  Skins,  Sponges,  etc. 
Write  for  Prices  and  How  to  Measure.  California 
Top  Co..  222  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

NOTICE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
GRA-NGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION,  a  cor- 
poration, for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as 
may  properly  come  before  it,  will  be  held  at  No. 
309  California  street,  San  Francisco,  at  10  o'clock 
A.  M.,  Wednesday,  the  11th  day  of  April,  1900 

I.  C.  STEELE,  President. 

CHARLES  WOOD,  Secretary. 


NO  crop  can 
grow  with= 
out  Potash. 

Every  blade  of 
Grass,  every  grain 
of  Corn,  all  Fruits 
and  Vegetables 
must  have  it.  If 
enough  is  supplied 
you  can  count  on  a  full  crop — 
if  too  little,  the  growth  will  be 
"  scrubby." 

Send  for  our  books  telling  all  about  composition  of 
fertilizers  best  adapted  for  all  crops.  They  cost  you 
nothing 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 93  Nassau St.,New  York. 
MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO  ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

RACINE  Engines. 


PIERCE  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Can  be  used  with  Gasoline,  Coal  Gas  or  Natural 
Gas.   ALL  SIZES. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

*ft  General  Commission  Merchants,  ift 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

«S~  Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 

TRADE  MARKS. 


R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam, 

For  COUGHS  and  COLDS. 

J.  R.  GATES  &  CO.,  Druggists, 

417  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


"Pasteur"  Black  Leg  Vaccine. 

The  original  and  genuine  preventive  vaccine  remedy  fo  Black  Leg  Officially  endorsed  in  all  the 
cattle-raising  States  Successfully  used  upon  1,500,000  head  in  the  U.  S.  A.  during  the  last  four  years. 
Write  for  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  from  the  largest  and  most  prominent  stock  raisers  of 
the  country.  "  Single  "  treatment  vaccine  for  ordinary  stock;  "  Double  "  treatment  vaccine  for  choice 
herds. 


REGISTERED 


-"BLACKLEGINE" 


-TRADE  MARK. 


"  Pasteur  "  single  treatment  Black  Leg  Vaccine  READY  FOR  USE  (no  set  of  instruments  re- 
quired). Sold  in  packages:— No.  1  (10  head)  $1.50;  No.  2  (20  head)  $2.50 ;  No.  3  (50  head)  $6.  Easily  ap- 
plied. No  experience  necessary. 

PASTEUR    VACCINE  CO., 

213  Examiner  Bldg.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


Strongest,  Best  and  Neatest 

HANDY  WAGON 


MADE. 

All  Steel  Except  Tongue  and 
Coupling  Pole. 


LOG  :  :  : :  : 
FARM  :  :  : 
PLATFORM 


TRUCK. 


Will  Couple  Out  to  Any 

Length. 
Front  Axle  with  Hounds. 
Any  Size  Wheels,  Any 

Width. 

Sizes,  Regular  28  and  34-  M 
Inch,  4-Inch  Tire. 


C   1i  -i 

W.  J.  AHDREWS,  Room  37,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Gen'l  Agt.  for  Coast  States. 

Manufactured  HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Havana,  111. 
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killcd-Dead. 

You  know  that  the  horse 
buyer  knocks  off  IM  or  more 
for  every  lump  or  blemish 
on  a  horse.  Get  full  value 
for  your  horse— don't  have 
any  lumps.   Cure  him  with 


Tuttle's 
Elixir. 


j  It  is  guaranteed  under 
I  a  forfeit  of  $100.  to  cure 
j  any  ease  Of  h,.r--.  nil, 

i  colic,  tarWi  -pi  'in  -. 

j  contructcil  cord,  c-hMoiimcm,  thrush,  etc. 
j    Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  rheuma- 
:  tism,  bruises,  sprains,  etc.   Sample  of  either 
I  Elixir  for  6c.  in  stamps  to  pay  the  postage. 
I  Used  and  endorsed  bv  Adams  Express  Company.  I 
For  Hale  Mt  all  l»ruK*Ut».  & 
j  Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass-  i 


VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  by  Dr.  Crcely. 

TU KATMENT  FOR  BLOAT. 

To  the  Kditor: — My  shoep  have  been 
on  a  pasture,  containing  considerable  burr 
clover,  from  10  o'clock  A.  M.  until  sundown 
each  day  for  the  last  three  months,  and 
during  the  last  few  days  some  of  them 
have  bloated.  Not  being-  familiar  with 
any  treatment,  I  tapped  them  with  my 
knife,  being  the  only  instrument  at  hand, 
and  they  appear  to  bo  getting  along  all 
right  since.  Will  Dr.  Orecly  kindly  givo 
iiny  other  treatment  or  more  fully  explain 
tapping?  —  Reader,  Concord,  Contra 
Costa  county. 

Give  a  purgative  of  either  Glauber 
salt  or  raw  linseed  oil.  The  following 
prevents  bloating:  Soda  bicarb.,  1 
pound  ;  charcoal,  \  pound  ;  carbonate 
ammonia,  1  ounce  ;  chloride  sodium,  2 
ounces.  Mix  and  give  a  teaspoonful 
two  times  daily. 

Tap  on  the  left  side  ;  draw  a  line 
from  the  angle  of  the  hip  to  the  last  rib 
in  the  center.  Insert  a  trocar  and 
canula  downward,  forward  and  inward. 
Never  use  a  knife  unless  absolutely 
necessary. 

LUNG  FEVER. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  inform  me 
what  to  do  with  a  sick  horse,  whose  first 
symptoms  wore  heavy  and  quick  breath- 
ing, dull  eyes,  sluggish  movement  twenty- 
four  hours  after,  partly  stiff  in  hind  parts 
and  legs  swollen  ;  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  pain ;  oars  are  warm.  —  Chas.  J. 
Schmid,  Folsom. 

You  should  get  a  veterinarian.  The 
disease  is  long  fever.  The  following  is  a 
good  recipe  :  Quinine,  1  ounce ;  anti- 
pyrine,  A  ounce ;  spirits  of  ammonia 
Menderer,  4  ounces ;  best  whiskey,  1 
quart;  water,  \\  pints.  Mix  and  give 
2  ounces  every  four  hours ;  syringe 
on  tongue.  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 

510  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  S.  P. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  rocontly  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  SCIEN- 
TIFIC Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Protector  Against  Steam  From 
Kettles. — Coby  Lorenzen,  Oakland, 
Cal.  No.  643,877.  Dated  Feb.  20,  1900. 
When  vessels  such  as  tea  kettles  which 
aro  used  to  boil  water  and  other  liko 
purposes,  have  to  be  again  fillod  with  wa- 
ter, it  is  usually  necossary  to  remove  tho 
cover  from  the  top  and  this  allows  a  vol- 
ume of  hot  steam  to  escape  which  is 
dangerous  to  the  operator.  This  inven- 
tion is  designed  to  protect  the  user  from 
this  steam  and  to  provide  for  the  filling  of 
the  kettle  without  allowing  this  volumo 
of  steam  to  escape  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
injure  tho  user.  Tho  attachment  consists 
of  a  Hanged  cover  adapted  to  be  seated  in 
the  top  opening  of  the  vossel  and  formed 
rigid,  with  a  receiver  which  is  provided 
with  a  removable  supplemental  cover. 
This  receiver  has  a  tubular  extension  from 
its  lower  end  which  projects  to  a  point 
near  tho  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  tho 
cover  has  a  steam  discharge  at  one  side 
protected  by  an  enclosing  hood. 

Crematory  Carriage. — Petor  Beans- 
ton,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  assignor  to  G.  R. 
Fletcher,  of  same  place.  No.  04:1,837. 
Feb.  20,  1900.  This  invention  relates  to  a 
carriage  which  is  designed  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  a  crematory  furnace.  It 
consists  of  a  lower  and  an  upper  carriage, 
tho  first  named  traveling  upon  a  perma- 
nent track  to  advance  it  to  a  certain  point 
with  relation  to  a  furnace  front.  Means 
carried  by  the  apparatus  serve  to  chock 


the  lower  carriage  at  this  point,  at  tho 
same  time  allowing  tho  upper  carriage  to 
movo  forward  upon  the  lower  one  so  as  to 
project  the  support  of  the  body  into  tho 
furnace,  and  at  this  point  the  uppor  car- 
riage is  checked,  and  there  aro  moans  for 
lowering  and  depositing  the  body  upon  a 
supporting  cradle  whore  it  is  to  be  des- 
troyed. After  the  body  has  been  thus 
deposited  tho  carriages  aro  successively  re- 
turned, tho  upper  one  upon  tho  lower,  and 
tho  lower  one  withdrawn  to  its  normal 
position. 

List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

REPORTED   BY   DEWEY,    STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER   PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR  THE  WEEK   ENDING   FEH.   20,  1900. 

043,737.— Wardrobe— Lizzie  M.  Adams, 
Portland,  Or. 

043.837.  —  Crematory  Carriage  —  P. 
Beanston,  S.  F. 

043,620.— Truck  Lifter — I.  II.  Blako, 

Winslow,  Ariz. 
643,808.— Game  Board— Brewer  &  Hayes, 

Watsonville,  Cal. 

643.838.  — PLOW— A.  G.  Carter,  Fresno, 
Cal. 

643,740.— Potato  Digger— J.  T.  Cecil, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

643.839.  — Quicksilver  Furnace— H.  C. 
Davey,  Calistoga,  Oal. 

(543,635.—  Vapor  Burner— F.  B.  Duffy, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
643,793. — Shirt — E.  R.  Gould,  Spokano, 

Wash. 

643,746.— Gas  Generator  — L.  R.  Le 
Lande,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

643,877.— Protection  Against  iSteam 
from  Kettles— G.  Loronzon,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

ii4:t,s,si.    [Iailruad  Switch  Stand  VY. 

McCaffory,  Tyler,  Wash. 
643,748.— Educational  Chart — C.  T. 

Morodith,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
643,749— Telephone  Directory— L.  H. 

Mertz,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
643,879.— Fare  Register— J.  G.  Miller, 

s.  V, 

643,971.— Spinning  Frame— J.  H.  North- 
rop, Tustin,  Cal. 

643,777. — Gas  Generator — C.  Ogburn, 
Riverside,  Cal. 

643,849.—  Thrasher  Feeder  —  Patter- 
son &  Hill,  Madera,  Cal. 

643,985. — Pump  Piston— A.  J.  Salisbury, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

644,034  —  Acetylene  Generator  — 
Schulor  &  Granat,  Stockton,  Cal. 

643,782.-  Fiber  Pulley— J.  R.  Thame, 
Holcomb  Valley,  Cal. 

643,857.— Excavator— E.  M.  Zahl,  Port- 
land, Or. 

32,252.— Design— C.  P.  Littlopago,  Bal- 
lena,  Cal. 


THE  WHEEL  OF  TIME 

Metal  Wheel. 

kVe  make  them  in  all  sizes  and  vari- 

I— ' eties, '1 0 FIT AH  1  AXLE.  Any 
iheik'ht.  anv  width  of  tire  desired. 
Our  wheels  an-  either  direct  or 
_  Vtauin-rKpiike.   Can  KIT  Vol  It 

\\  ACO>  pertTth   -.11  .         I.  M 

BREAKING  DOWN. 

No  d-vin.'  "»t.   Vo  iwMag th«»  Okesp 
bccn>i»c  they  endure.    Send  for  cai.i- 
loyoe  and  prices.    Fre*  upon  reom-st. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

Box  IO        Quincy,  Ills. 


THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.'S 

Specialty  is  a  Spray  Pump  that  will  do  the  Best 
Work,  the  Most  Work  at  the  greatest  Saving;  of 
1  al>or.  That  Will  Not  Rust,  that  Is  durable  in 
all  Its  parts,  and  prices  as  low  as  Good  material 
and  workmanship  will  admit  of.  Send  for  cata- 
logue with  prices,  formulas  of  washes  and  sugges- 
tions on  the  methods  of  spraying. 
BEAN  SPRAT  PUMP   CO.,  Log  Gatos,  Cal. 


No 
Trouble 
With 
This 
Fence. 

It  is  built  to  kill  trouble,  and  does  kill  trouble  wherever 
it  is  put  up.  Why  not?  It  is  made  of  large  Spring  Steel 
Wires.  It  is  heavily  galvanized.  It  provides  for  expansion 
and  contraction.  All  required  of  the  fence  user  is  to  stretch 
it  tight — then  it  stays  up  and  is  a  fence  for  a  lifetime.  The 

American  Field  and  Hog  Fences 

are  sold  by  agents  everywhere,  at  the  lowest  price  for  which 
a  perfect  fence  can  be  sold.  If  you  fail  to  find  our  agent  in 
your  town,  write  to  the  manufacturers, 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Co., 

CHICAGO,  NEW  YORK,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  Machine  that  will  Build  a  Butter  Trade. 


Because  it  will  make  a  superior 
quality  of  butter. 

THE.  s» 

SQUEEZER 

^  COMBINED 

CHURN  and  WORKER 

squeezes  the  water  and  batter 
milk  out  of  the  butter  instead  of 
grinding  it.  It  preserves  the 
grain,  distributes  the  salt  and 
color  evenly  and  prevents  mot 
ties.   It  is 

Made  for  the  Dairy, 

and  is  easily  operated  and  readily  cleaned.    No  dairy  should  be  without  it. 
Will  do  Exhaustive  Churning  at  any  Temperature* 

We  are  prepared  to  repair  all  cream  separators  and  employ  highly  skilled  men  for  this  work. 

write  for  catalogue  No.  81.        ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  ELGIN,  ILL. 


Baker's  Tracetess  Harness 

In  no  respect  like  the  Sherwood  or  other  heavy  steel  ringing.  Constructed  on  an 
entirely  different  principle.    Light  (weight  37  lbs  ),  very  strong  and  perfectly  flexible. 

Consists  of  two  short  wood  bows,  bent  to  fit  the  horse  and  not  project  beyond  the  side, 
suspended  back  of  forelegs  by  padded  back  bands  and  covered  by  adjustable  padded  belly  l>ands. 
Short  leather  tugs  with  adjustable  buckles  and  cockeyes  connect  the  bow  ends  with  the  hamcs, 
making  the  draft  direct  and  just  as  in  the  old  harness.  The  team  is  coupled  up  by  a  free- 
jointed  straight  wood  evener.  hooked  into  the  loop  in  each  bow.  Can  be  separated  or 
unharnessed  in  an  instant.  Each  horse  perfectly  independent  la  his  movements  and  can 
close  up  or  spread  apart  in  working.  A  back  strap  connects  the  harness  with  the  back  pad  and 
a  short  draft  chain  runs  from  the  evener-clevis  to  the  load.  A  perfect  all-round  Farmers' 
Handy  Harness  for  all  low  down  field  work.  Used  and  approved  bv  the  best  up-to-date  farmers 
and  fruit  growers  in  the  country.  We  don't  furnish  collars,  headstalls  or  lines.  Price.  $14.50, 
cash  with  order,  freight  prepaid.  If  not  perfectly  satisfactory  return  at  our  expense  and 
money  will  be  refunded.    In  ordering  give  size  collar  used. 

B.  F.  BAKER  A  CO.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  REMOVED 
THEIR 


O-  H-  EVANS  cfc  OO. 

Machine  Works 

to  183-185-18T  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 
f  lr«t  -  Class    Machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pomps,  Power  Pomps,  Etc., 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO. 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR    TO  WIN    UyATIH  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

4<i  KRKMONT  STKKKT,      -  BAN  FBA.N  CISCO,  CAI*. 

Iron  cut  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools i  sup- 
pliedfor  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  lor  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
With  Asphaltum. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Patent  Agents, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

BLUE  GUM  TREES, 
RED  GUM  TREES, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

FOR    SALE   IN    LOTS    TO  SUIT. 
Write  for  Prices  delivered  on  wharf  in  San  Fran- 
cisco 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTOIf,  Nurseryman,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

RIVER  BANK  NURSERY. 

IMPERIAL  PRUNES-First-Class. 

Also,  Limited  Number  of  BDRBANK'S 

SUGAR  PRUNE, 

Fine  One-Year-Old  Trees. 

L.  P.  SANDERSON,       -       -       San  Jose,  Cal. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees: 

ORANGES,  OLIVES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

SEEDS: 

Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Agent  for  California  Nursery  Co. 
THOS.  MEHERIH,  516  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 

KAFIR  SEED  CORN. 

RED  AND  WHITE,  DIRECT  FROM  KANSAS. 

A  Valuable  Plant  for  Stock. 

Cultivated  for  Forage  and  for  Grain. 
For  sale  by  H.  DUTARD,  125-129  Davis  St.,  S.  F. 

ESTABLISHED  1876 

KELLER'S  NURSERIES, 

Depot,  »03  Broadway,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 
ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS  AND  SHADE  TREES. 
20,000  Gum  Trees,  13  to  18  Inches  High, 
at  *10.00  per  1000. 
CHOICE  ROSES,  Strong  Plants,  $2  40  per  dozen. 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


PLANTS,  SEEDS  a»d  BULBS, 

 INCLUDING  

Novelties  for  1900. 

ROSES— 

Fine  collection  of  one  and  two-year-olds,  ready 
for  planting. 

COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  NEW 

CARNATIONS,  PELARGONIUMS, 
BEGONIAS,  FERNS,  PALMS, 

and  everything  desirable  for  the  house  or  garden. 
SEND    FOR  CATALOGUE. 

F.  A.  MILLER,  215  Hayes  St.,  Sin  Francisco. 


ESTABLISHED  1878. 


HO  IRRIGATION. 


Napa  Valley  Nlprie?, 

FULL  STOCK. 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 
150    New  Varieties. 
Write  for  Price  List. 

JOHN  AMES,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 

(Successor  to  Leonard  Coates.) 


Cor.  1st  and  Coombs  Sts. 


Napa,  Cal. 


Pacific  Nursery, 

Cor.  Baker  and  Lombard  Streets, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Two  fine  ARATJCARIA  IMBRICATA,  9  ft.  high. 

ACACIAS,  EUCALYPTUS,  PINE,  CYPRESS 
and  SPRUCE  TREES. 

PEACH,  ALMOND  and  CHERRY  TREES. 

A  Full  Line  of  EVERGREEN  and  SHADE 
TREES,  FLOWERING  and  ORNAMENTAL 
SHRUBBERY. 

Send  for  Catalogue.     F.  LUDEMANN. 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  low- 
branched 

WASHINGTON  NAVEL 
ORANGE  TREES, 

Also  100,000  seedling  orange  trees 
in  nursery  rows,  for  sale. 

SATSUMA    OR    OONSHIU  ORANGE 
TREES,  50C  to  rSc  EACH. 

General  Price  for  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees 
from  10c  to  60c. 

ALOHA  NURSERIES,     Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^ 

♦  T7  A  TvT/^T  TT7T>    /^Ti  T7 1"7  L^"    TvTT  TT>  CTm  "\  7  ♦ 

♦ 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 
Offer  a  Complete  Line  of 


♦  Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives,  Citrus  Trees,  ♦ 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Grape  Vines*  ♦ 


A  Well  Selected  Assortment  of 

PALMS,  ROSES,  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

WE   OFFER   MAHY  NEW   AND   VALUABLE  NOVELTIES. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST   AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 

♦  GEO.    C    ROEDING,       -       -       PROPRIETOR.  ♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


FRESNO  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  C/\L. 
<£t  <^t  I  offer  for  this  season  a  full  line  of 

Deciduous,  Citrus,  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Trees. 


SEND   FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 


Address  F.  H.  WILSON,  Box  42,  Fresno,  Cal. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERIES. 

We  still  have  in  stock  BARTLETT,  WINTER  NELIS  and  other  Pears. 
riUIR,  ELBERTA,  GLOBE,  CRAWFORDS,  FOSTER,  SALWAY,  SUS- 
QUEHANNA, LEMON  CLINQ  and  other  Peaches. 
We  also  have  PLUHS,  APPLES  and  SOFT  SHELLED  WALNUTS. 
Carry  a  full  line  of  Ornamental  and  Citrus  Stock. 

RICHMAN  &  MILLS,  Props,  FULLERTON,  CAL. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON, 

Professor  Agricultural  Practice  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Vegetables  in 
Garden  and  Field;"  President  California  State  Floral  Society;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  San  Francisco. 


Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrated,  12  Full-Page  Plates. 

The  third  edition  of  this  great  work  and  indispensable  companion  of  progressive  fruit  growers  is 
now  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  book  has  been  practically  rewritten  by  the  author,  and  contains  the  latest  and  best  methods 
of  practice  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere, 
PACIFIC  RURAL^PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 


wmr*1  How  much 
do  you  grow? 

What's  your  garden  going  to  yield  thls^ 
/year?  All  depends  on  the  seed.  Sow  rights, 
I  and  the  chances  are  you'll  reap  right.  Sow  / 

Gregory's 
Seeds 

and  you'll  get  the  greatest  yield  yourl 
ground  will  give.  All  seeds  guaranteed,  f 
\Year  Book  for  1900  contains  broad  guagej 
]  offer  to  all  who  grow  vegeta- 
vol\  bles  or  flowers  for  pleasure 

or  profit.  Write  for  it.     m  -oV 
J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son.i 
%  'i?*'^^  Marblehcod, 
Muss. 


r> 


FERRYS 

SEEDS 


Thousands  of  garden- 
ers depend  on  Ferry 's  Seeds 
every  year  and  never  suffer 
disappointment.  Cheap  substi- 
tutes bring  loss,  not  paying  crops. 
It  pays  to  pay  a  little  more  for 
Ferry's  Seeds.  Five  cents  per  paper 
everywhere,  and  always  worth  it. 
Always  the  Best.  19008eed  Annual  free. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


PRIMUS   AND  PHENOMENAL. 

The  Two  Great  Hybrid  Berries  Crossed  (by  Mr. 
Burbank)  from  Black  and  Raspberry.  25c  each;  $2 
doz.  Also  Wine  and  Logan  Berry  plants  at  one-half 
the  above  price.  E.  J.  TALIAFERRO,  Fair  Oaks, 
Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


n 


ILLUSTRATED  SEED  CATALOGUE. 

All  seeds  for  Garden  and  Farm  planting 
described  and  priced.  Sent  Free.  Yearly 
we  mail  thousands  of  packages  of  seeds  to 
the  most  distant  States. 

TEOSINTE, 

The  greatest  Forage  producer  in  the  world. 
1  oz.,  10c. ;  1  lb.,  85c.  by  mail  postpaid. 

AUGUSTA  FANCY  SELECT  RATTLESNAKE 
WATERMELON  SEED, 

Grows  to  large  size;  a  delicious  eating 
melon;  a  fine  shipper.  Price:  Pkt.,  10c; 
oz.,  15c. :  4  oz.,  40c. ;  V4  lb.,  75c. ;  $1.25  per  lb., 
postpaid. 

Write  for  prices  on  OTHER  MELONS, 
Imp.  Cotton  and  Corn,  Tobacco  Seed,  Chufas, 
Grasses  and  Clovers,  and  all  Vegetable 
Seed. 

Correspondence  Invited. 

Address 

ALEXANDER  SEED  CO.,  > 

AUGUSTA,   GA.  < 


fhttjl!  Jhtty!  Thtty!!! 

SANTA  ROSANURSERIES, 

W.  H.  SCHIEFFER  &  CO. 

(Successors  to  R.  W.  BELL.) 

Tbe  Leading  Nurserymen  of  Northern  California. 

Write,    for    Price  List. 

808  TUPPER  STREET, 
SANTA  ROSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CALIFORNIA. 


Peach  Trees, 

PHILLIP'S  CLING  and  ORANGE  CLING. 

Apple  Trees, 

Baldwin,  Ben  Davis,  Gravenstein,  Yellow 
Bellflower,  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  Etc. 

Prune  Trees, 

French,  Imperial,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Etc. 

Apricot  Trees, 

Blenheim,  Royal,  Hemskirk,  Etc. 

Cherry  Trees, 

BLACK  TARTARIAN  and  Royal  Ann,  1  and 
2  years. 

Grape  Vines,  Raspberry,  Currant,  Blackberry 
Gooseberry,  Strawberry  Plants. 

LOGAN  BERRY,  RASPBERRY 
and  BLACKBERRY. 

CATALOGUE    FREE    ON  APPLICATION. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 
419-421  Sansome  St  ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


French  Prune  on  Myrobolan, 
Nichols  Orange  Cling  Peach, 
Phillips  Cling  Peach, 
Muir  Peach, 
New  White  Nectarine, 
Monterey  Cypress, 
Blue  Gums. 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF 
ORNAMENTALS. 

Send  for  Annual  Catalogue,  Free. 

COX.    SEED    CO  , 
411,  413,  415  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


APPLE  TREES. 

A.l  varieties  and  sizes.  Also  a  full  line  of  Cherries, 
Pears,  Plums,  Prunes,  Peaches,   Apricots,  Orna- 

SgraSSS"*  ROSSNEY  PEAR. 

Better  than  the  Bartlett  and  ripens  two  weeks  after 
that  variety.  All  Rossney  Pears  go  out  under  our 
seal.   Write  us  for  prices  on  your  list  of  wants.  No 

insects  or  diseaHes  whatever.   

Established  185©.  PIONEER  NURSERIES  CO., 
P.O. BoxllOO.       Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


alifornia  .*. 
.'.Vegetables 


f±  IN  .  . . 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  "Pacific  Sural  Press"  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  In  California. 
Large  8vo.,  folly  illustrated. 

PRICE  82.  Orders  received  at  this  office. 


TUt  fytlS1|l  IjlblljiThY. 


BY  GUSTAV  EISBN. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Caring;. 

This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hil- 
gard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chae.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co..  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  S3. OO,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  should  be  addressed: 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  8an  Francisco,  Cal. 

TREE  WASH.  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \AJ .    JACKSON    <&  CO., 

Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    M  o  f  f  I  t  t    cfc    T  o  \Al  ne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-50-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or 
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20TH  CENTURY 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


EVERYONE  who  knows  anything  at  all  about  cream  separa- 
tors knows  that  the  "Alpha"  disc  system — patent  protected 
and  hence  restricted  in  use  to  the  De  Laval  machines — has 
revolutionized  centrifugal  cream  separation  just  as  centrifugal 
separation  originally  revolutionized  previous  gravity  methods. 

They  further  know  that  for  five  years  every  imitator  and  would-be 
competitor  of  the  De  Laval  machines  has  been  veritably  "tip-toed" 
in  the  effort  to  keep  alive'in  the  separator  trade — that  many  have 
dropped  out  and  that  others  are  on  the  verge  of  doing  so;  that 
none  have  made  a  pretence  of  keeping  in  the  race  except  through 
exaggeration  and  misrepresentation,  cheap  construction,  so-called 
"cheap"'  prices,  and  still  cheaper  values  to  deluded  purchasers. 

The  latest  development  of, the  "Alpha"  disc  system,  embodied 
in  the  20TH  CENTURY  De  Laval  machines,  still  further  in- 
creases their  superiority — rendering  them  simply  unapproachable 
in  efficiency  and  practicability  by  anything  else  in  the  shape  of  a 
cream  separator. 

Send  for  new  "20th  Century"  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 

Chicago. 

103  &.  105  Mission  St., 

San  Francisco. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


1102  Arch  Stbeet, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


327  Commissioners  St. 

Montreal. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


A 


BU/LD/HC  P/JP£f? 


The  walls  of  a  house  are  built  for  protection.  If  the 
sun  and  weather  open  up  the  sheathing,  the  rain  or  the 
air  will  get  in  and  cause  discomfort  and  doctor's  bills. 
To  prevent  this  the  architect  or  builder  uses  building 
paper.  There  are  many  kinds,  but  only  two  classes— the 
poor  and  the  good.  P  &  B  PAPER  is  good— the  best.  It 
Is  very  strong,  odorless,  waterproof  and  atrproof,  and 
will  not  rot.  Ask  your  dealer  for  samples,  or  write  us  for 
them.  We  are  the  makers. 

PflRAFFINE 

F'AirNT  CO., 

San  Francisco, 

11(5  Battery  St. 


Nitrate  of 
Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


SICK  CROPS 

—the  faded  out,  yellow  kind  that  are  not  doing  well  may  be  in- 
stantly revived  by  the  application  of  a  dressing  of 

NITRATE    OF  SODA. 

It  acts  at  once  because  it  is  very  soluble.   This  makes  It  in- 
stantly available  as  plant  food;  100  to  200  lbs.  per  acre  is  suffi- 
cient for  most  crops. 
This  is  the  most  concentrated  fertilizer  on  the  market. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    «fe  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  Oal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


'arming, 
ertility, 
ortune. 


PfrtKAMI7P  by  keeping  your  land  in  FULL  CL'LTIVA- 
tiWRVBllbh  TION,  and  obtain  HEAVY  YIELDS  by  using 

Thomas'  Phosphate  Powder 

(Basic  Slag). 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  APPLY. 

Unsurpassed  as  a  Phosphate  for  Fruits.  Grain,  Potatoes, 
and  Roots.   Encourages  the  Growth  of  Clover, 
and  Improves  the  Herbage  Generally. 

FINEST    GRINDING     AND     ANALYSES  GUARANTEED. 

B  A  I— FOUR,    GUTHRIE    dfc  CO., 
316  California  Street,     ...      San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,    -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal olties  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  Inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  Information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents.  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Topics  for  March. 

To  the  Editor  : — Topics  for  March 
are  :  (1)  Trusts  :  What  Legislation,  Na- 
tional or  State,  is  Needed  for  the  Judi- 
cious Control  of  Trusts  ?  (2)  Postal  Sav- 
ings Banks :  Is  Legislation  Providing 
for  the  Establishment  of  Postal  Savings 
Banks  bv  the  U.  S.  Government  Desir- 
able ? 

Trusts.— In  regard  to  trusts  the  dis- 
cussion may  well  take  the  form  of  re- 
strictive legislation  and  to  what  extent 
National  or  State  legislation  should 
regulate  the  affairs  of  combinations  of 
wealth  known  as  trusts.  It  is  gener- 
ally admitted  that  one  of  the  most  dam- 
aging features  of  these  combinations  is 
the  fictitious  stock  created  which  bears 
little  more  relation  in  real  value  to  the 
original  stock  than  does  the  counterfeit 
bill  to  genuine  currency.  One  proposi- 
tion to  suppress  this  evil  is  to  compel 
publicity  in  regard  to  all  the  affairs  of 
corporations  which  relate  to  the  public 
welfare.  Another  proposition  is  to  tax 
the  full  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of 
the  corporation  or  trust. 

It  is  questionable  policy  to  permit 
one  State  to  legislate  for  corporations 
to  do  business  in  another  State,  and  a 
very  sensible  proposition  is  to  permit 
no  corporation  to  do  business  outside 
the  State  in  which  the  charter  is 
granted,  except  under  the  supervision 
of  Congress,  with  such  restrictions  as 
will  prevent  overcapitalization  and 
make  publicity  of  acts  compulsory. 

Still  another  proposition  is  to  remove 
every  artificial  advantage  which  is  af- 
forded any  monopoly  by  reason  of  the 
tariff,  and  to  place  all  articles,  the  sale 
of  which  is  controlled  in  the  United 
States  by  trusts,  on  the  free  list. 

Aaron  Jones,  Master  of  the  National 
Grange,  in  his  address  at  the  Trust 
Conference  held  in  Chicago,  Sept.  13  to 
16,  1899,  says  in  part:  "It  occurs  to 
me  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in 
remedial  legislation  is  to  pass  a  well 
considered  anti-trust  law  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  clearly  de- 
fining what  practises  on  the  part  of  any 
corporation  would  be  injurious  to  pub- 
lic policy  and  cripple  or  injure  individ- 
ual enterprise,  thrift  and  the  acquire- 
ment and  use  of  the  property  of  any 
citizen  of  the  republic,  and  to  supple- 
ment this  law  by  equally  well  considered 
anti-trust  laws  by  each  of  the  several 
State  legislatures  to  reach  and  apply  to 
such  phases  of  the  matter  as  could  not 
be  reached  by  Congress.  To  make 
these  laws  effective,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  know  what  these  trusts 
and  combinations  are  doing.  It  would 
therefore  seem  that  these  laws  should 
provide  for  Government  and  State  in- 
spection of  their  business,  of  their 
books,  agreements,  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, and  the  right  to  examine 
all  vouchers  and  records  of  the  meet- 
ings of  directors  and  managers.  Cor- 
porations may  object  to  this  inspection 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  expose 
what  they  claim  as  their  private  busi- 
ness. In  answer  to  this  it  might  be 
said  that  citizens  of  the  State  who 
grant  the  articles  of  incorporation  or 
allow  them  to  do  business  in  the  State, 
with  special  privileges,  have  a  right  to 
know  that  the  privileges  have  not  been 
used  in  opposition  to  public  interests. 

"  If  the  corporations  are  conducting 
legitimate  business  no  injury  will  be 
done  them  by  inspection.  If  they  are 
using  the  powers  granted  to  them  by 
the  State  to  crush  out  other  enter- 
prises and  deprive  other  citizens  of  the 
use  and  value  of  their  property  in  order 
to  avoid  competition,  they  are  using 
their  power  and  influence  in  restraint 
of  trade  ;  if  they  are  using  large  sums 
of  money  to  illegally  control  political 
parties  or  to  control  legislation,  as  was 
testified  before  the  congressional  inves- 
tigation that  the  '  Sugar  trust  made  it 
a  rule  to  make  political  contributions  to 
the  Republican  party  in  Republican 
States  and  to  the  Democratic  party  in 
Democratic  States,'  then  these  prac- 
tises ought  to  be  stopped.  If  they  have 
agreements  with  railroad  companies  for 
rebates  in  freight,  as  has  been  shown  to 
be  the  case  in  the  Standard  Oil  trust 
and  many  others,  the  practises  should 


be  punished  by  such  penalties  as  will  ef- 
fectually stop  them. 

"In  speaking  for  the  agricultural  in- 
terest of  our  country,  that  great  basic 
industry  that  makes  it  possible  for  the 
other  industrial  interests  of  our  coun- 
try to  prosper,  I  desire  to  say  these 
practises  and  conditions  most  seriously 
and  injuriously  affect  it.  and  farmers 
demand  of  the  legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral States  and  of  the  National  Con- 
gress well  considered  and  effective  leg- 
islation that  will  prevent  the  injurious 
practises  of  trusts  and  combinations. 

"  I  believe  it  to  be  the  settled  pur- 
pose of  a  majority  of  the  people  to  hold 
our  representatives  in  Congress  and  in 
the  several  legislatures  personally  re- 
sponsible for  the  enactment  of  such 
laws  as  will  restrain  and  prevent  the 
continuance  of  acts  of  trusts  that  are 
against  public  interests.  I  do  not  think- 
that  the  people  hold  any  one  party  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  conditions,  but 
I  do  believe  that  each  individual  mem- 
ber holding  official  position  will  be  and 
is  held  responsible  for  his  voice  and  vote 
and  action  in  the  enactment  of  de- 
manded remedial  and  protective  legis- 
lation." 

Since  the  Chicago  conference  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  in  the  case  of 
Harding  against  the  American  Glucose 
Company,  has  rendered  a  decision  that 
is  the  hardest  blow  to  trusts  ever  given 
in  a  Court  ruling.  In  this  opinion  it  is 
held  that  the  transfer  of  the  property 
of  the  American  Glucose  Company  to 
the  Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Company  is 
illegal  and  the  case  is  remanded  to  the 
lower  courts  with  instructions  to  set 
aside  the  deed  of  the  transfer,  and  all 
the  contracts  conveying  the  property  of 
the  American  Glucose  Company  to  the 
Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Company.  This 
is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
country  that  the  courts  have  been 
called  upon  to  pass  upon  the  legality  of 
trusts  as  they  are  now  formed,  and  the 
opinion  affects  not  only  trusts  in  Illi- 
nois, but  those  formed  in  other  States. 
In  rendering  the  opinion  the  Court 
used  this  language  :  ' '  The  American 
Glucose  Company  and  the  other  persons 
whose  names  appear  in  the  record 
created  and  entered  into  a  trust  or 
combination  with  themselves  and  with 
one  or  more  of  the  five  corporations 
other  than  the  American  Glucose  Com- 
pany, who  conveyed  their  plants  to  the 
Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Company,  to 
regulate  and  fix  the  price  of  glucose 
and  grape  sugar  and  their  products 
and  by-products ;  these  parties  under 
the  law  were  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  to 
defraud."  This  decision  is  in  full  accord 
with  the  position  taken  by  the  Grange. 
On  Nov.  4,  1899,  the  State's  attorney  of 
Illinois,  De  Neen,  commenced  twenty- 
five  other  suits  in  the  Circuit  Court 
against  corporations  for  failing  to  com- 
ply with  the  anti-trust  law  of  Illinois. 

Petitions  to  Congress  for  adequate 
anti-trust  legislation  should  be  circu- 


Mica 

Axle 
Grease 


shortens 
the 
road. 


helps  the  team.  Saves  wear  and 
expense.  Sold  everywhere. 

MADE  BV 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


FENCE! 


Home  -High 
Bull-Strong 
Pig -Tight.... 

Over  100  Styles,  plain  and  ornamental. 
Build  It  yourself  at  the  actual  whole- 1 
Bale  cost  of  the  wire.   Don't  miss  this  | 

GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY 
Write  for  our  Catalogue  and  convince  I 
yourself  how  easily  and  cheaply  It  can  | 
be  done  with  a  Duplex  Machine. 

klTSELIAN  BROS.  H..jrJ&fc  KI4jrt>*lll«),  In.1. 


Rife  Hydraulic  Engine 

Pumps  Water  Automatically  by 
Water  Power.  Place  this  engine  two 
feet  or  more  below  your  water  supply 
and  It  will  deliver  a  con- 
■  stant  stream  of  water  30 
•  real  high  for  every  foot  of 
fail. 

WITHOUT  STOPPING. 
WITHOUT  ATTENTION. 
Kin:  ENGINE  CO.,  126  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 
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latea  at  once,  signed  by  Grange  mem- 
bers and  other  farmers,  and  immedi- 
ately forwarded  to  the  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Grange,  514  F 
street,  Washington,  D.  C 

In  your  issue  of  next  week  we  will 
take  up  the  subject  of  "Postal  Savings 
Banks."  J.  S.  Taylor, 

Lecturer  California  State  Grange. 

Napa,  Cal. 

From  the  Worthy  Secretary. 

To  the  Editor: — As  almost  all  of  the 
Granges  in  the  State  have  sent  in  their 
reports  for  the  quarter  ending  Dec.  31, 
1899,  I  thought  that  others  besides  my- 
self would  be  interested  to  know  how 
our  Granges  were  increasing. 

The  corps  of  officers  who  were  elected 
and  installed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Grange  held  in  October  in  the 
city  of  Napa  decided  at  the  outset  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  make  this  year 
one  of  the  landmarks  in  the  history  of 
our  Order,  and  to  materially  increase 
the  membership  in  this  our  fair  State. 

We  believe  that  the  Grange  is  the 
organization  to  which  every  farmer  and 
his  family  should  belong,  not  only  for 
the  social  benefit,  not  only  for  the  good 
that  he  himself  is  to  gain,  but  that  he 
may  keep  in  touch  with  the  times  and 
put  bis  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  assist 
to  make  our  worthy  organization  one  of 
the  best  in  the  nation. 

A  step  is  being  taken  in  some  of  the 
Granges  by  which  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Grange  here  may  be  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  its  members,  as  it  is  in  the 
East.  In  the  East,  however,  the  mem- 
bership is  many  times  ours,  and  they 
have  a  strength  to  carry  out  almost 
any  plan.  This  is  what  is  needed  in 
California,  and  this  is  why  we  are  urg- 
ing every  farmer  to  interest  himself  in 
the  Grange,  and  every  Grange  and 
Granger  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  in- 
crease the  membership  and  build  up 
our  Order. 

New  Members. — Many  of  the  Granges 
have  already  responded  to  our  plea,  as 
the  reports  for  the  December  quarter- 
show.  The  following  is  the  list  of 
Granges  and  the  number  of  new  mem- 
bers initiated  or  reinstated  during  the 
quarter.  We  call  this  our  "Roll  of 
Honor  : " 

Sevastopol  eleven,  Grass  Valley  ten, 
San  Jose  ten,  Two  Rock  nine,  Napa 
seven,  Petaluma  seven,  Sacramento 
seven,  Los  Gatos  five,  Selma  five,  So- 
noma Pomona  five,  Central  four,  Gey- 
serville  four,  Progressive  four,  Bennett 
Valley  three,  Fairoaks  three,  Santa 
Rosa  three,  American  River  two,  Mag- 
nolia two,  Elk  Grove  one,  Glen  Ellen 
one,  Temescal  one. 

We  would  wish  to  compliment  these 
Granges  and  urge  them  to  keep  on 
with  their  good  work.  We  also  invite 
and  urge  every  Grange  in  the  State  to 
strive  for  a  place  on  the  "  Grange  Roll 
of  Honor,"  which  will  be  sent  to  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  at  the  end  of 
every  quarter. 

Miss  Laurola  S.  Woodhams, 
Sec.  California  State  Grange. 


ACME 


Irrigation  and  Drainage. 

A  book  just  published  by  TheMacmil- 
lan  Company  will  be  found  interesting 
and  suggestive  by  many  Callfornians. 
It  is  entitled  "Irrigation  and  Drain- 
age," and  is  by  Prof.  F.  H.  King  of 
Wisconsin  University,  whose  earlier 
work  on  "The  Soil "  has  proved  so  sat- 
isfactory. It  is  a  work  of  500  pages, 
12  mo.,  fully  illustrated,  and  contains 
both  clear  statements  of  principles  and 
descriptions  of  practise,  citing  im- 
portant irrigation  works  and  their  ser- 
vices in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Though  it  does  not  contain  descriptions 
of  California  methods,  which  would  make 
it  available  as  a  handbook  in  this  State, 
it  is  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  libraries 
of  all  irrigators  for  the  clear  state- 
ments of  .the  principles  of  plant  growth, 
the  movement  of  water  in  soils,  the 
efficiency  of  mechanical  means  and  ap- 
pliances, etc.,  upon  which  the  author  is 
a  distinguished  authority.  The  book  is 
furnished  by  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
at  $1.50  per  copy. 

Elgin  Watches  keep  accurate  time. 
Sold  by  Jewelers  in  cases  to  suit. 
Prices  reasonable. 


Agents 
Wanted 


PULVERIZING  HARROW 

I   CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 

Meets  the  most  exacting  requirements  of 
all  soils  for  ail  crops  under  all  conditions. 
Crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns  and 
levels.  Made  of  Cast  Steeland  Wrought 
Iron — lasts  always.    Light  draft;  cheapes*. 
Riding  Harrow  made.  Best  Pulverizer  on  earth.  Sizes  3  to  UJ<  ft. 
»ruf  Ay  rniai   to  be  returned  at  my  expenseif  notentiraly  satls- 
wCH  I  UN  I  nlAL  factory.  I  deliver  free  on  board  at  New  York, 
Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  San  Francisco,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  &a 
■=■'  Catalogue  rtinl  booklet,  "An  Ideal  II iirrow."  mailed  Free.  Address, 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  Mlilington,  N.  J.,  or  Chicago,*.!. 

MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 

IMPORTANT! 

,  We  have  the  following  fowls  left  over  after  mating  and  making  up  our  breeding  yards  for  the  sea- 
son, and  we  make  below  prices  which  are  very  seldom  made  for  the  quality  of  stock  we  offer: 


Each  Yard  Contains  Price 
1  Cock  and  3  Hens.  Per  Yard. 

 3  Yards  $12  00 

 3  Yards   10  00 

3  Yards   lo  00 


Variety. 

Buff  Cochins  

Houdans  

White  Leghorns  

Barred  Plymouth  Kocks  3  Yards   10  OO 

Brown  Leghorns  2  Yards   9  00 

Rouen  Ducks,  7  pairs,  price  per  pair   4  00 

Konen  (single  Drakes)  each   2  50 

We  make  you  this  special  offer,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 
First  come,  first  served.  We  guarantee  all  these  birds  to  be  of  first-class 
stock. 

PACIFIC  IN  UBATOR  CO  ,  1317  CASTRO  STREET,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Blood  Will  Always  Tell. 

The  Lynwood  Herd  of  Swine  have  again  been 
awarded  the  majority  of  premiums  at  the  State  Pair, 
although  the  competition  was  the  greatest  ever  known 
and  the  exhibit  much  the  largest.  When  you  want 
something  real  choice  that  you  can  depend  upon  write 
JAS.  R.  BOAL,  Mgr.,  126  W.  25th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


PAJARO  VALLEY  POULTRY  YARDS, 

G.  H.  LELAND,  Watsonville,  Cal.   Drawer  D. 
Choice  Eggs  from  Thoroughbred  Stock— Buff, 
White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Kocks;  Buff 
and  White  Leghorns;  Buff  Cochins. 
$2  PER  15  EGGS.  BELGIAN  HAKES. 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  HALSTED  INCUBATOR  CO. 

1312  MYRTLE   ST.,   OAKLAND,  CAL. 
100-Egg,  *16;  180-Egg,  S24;  320-Egg,  »45 
Brooders,  Thermometers,  Fluid,  etc. 
Send  fob  Circular. 


310  First  Premiums 

Awarded  to  the  PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATOR.  Guaranteed  to  operate 
in  any  climate.  Send  for  catalogue. 
FKAIBIK  ST1TI  INCUBaTOB  CO.  Homer  ( kj,  !■». 


THIS  IS  IT. 

The  incubator  which  has  put  on 
end  to  all  hatching  worries  and 
difficulties.  Itssimplicityinopera- 
tlon  and  Its  uniform  success  In 
hatching  every  fertile  egg  makes 

THE  PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

the  best  investment  you  canmake.  There'snount  ertaln- 
ty  about  Its  work.  And  then,  It',  bollt  to  4  sizes— 64  to  824 

eeee.  We  pav  freight  anywhere  In  U.  S.  Handsome  catalogue  free. 

PlTALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  BOX  19   .  PETALUMA,  CAl. 


FENCE 


BELGIAN  HARES 

and  POULTRY 
With   Oar    Wire   Netting  at 
LOW  PRICES. 

Wire    Cloth,    Prune  Dippers, 

Graders,  Etc. 
West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works, 

5  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Up  to  date  in  every  way.  \f 
Equipped  with  nursery  under 
egg  trays,  and  self-regulating  device. 
Poultry  supplies.Thoroughbred  fowls. 
FOffLTRY  GUIDE  FREE. 
Stockton  Incubator  Co., 
707-709  E.  Main  St., 
Stockton. 


Pacific  Steel 


Handy  Wagon. 

WHEELS  28  and  31  inches  high. 

TIRES  4  and  5  in.  wide,  Y2  in.  thick. 

AXLES  1%  inch,  solid  steel. 

BOLSTERS  AND  AXLE  STOCKS. . .White  oak. 
CAPACITY  Guaranteed  5000  lbs. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16-13  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Made  by  The  Shunk  Plow  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 


5 


Monarch  Grabber  and  Stamp  Puller. 
HOOK.  E  R    «*:  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  Street  San  Francisco. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 


PATENT  AGENTS, 


330  Market  Ht.,  8.  IT. 


HALL'S 
" BANNER " 
PUMP. 

BEST  LIFT  AND  FORCE 
IN  THE  MARKET. 

No  Pipes  to  Disconnect  to 
Get  at  All  Working 
Parts. 


The  "ALTA"  is  the 
most  serviceable  Deep 
Well  Pump.  Working 
parts  taken  up  from  any 
depth  without  disturb- 
ing pipe  body.  Address 

HALL'S 
MACHINE  WORKS, 

44-46  Jfain  Street, 
San  Francisco. 
WILL  REMOVE  TO 

108MainSt.,Marchl. 


Feeds-Deeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  Is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  Uf  CLOTH. 
Price,  $2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SPRAY  F»U/V\F»S. 

Nozzles  for  Tree  Spraying  and  Whitewashing'. 
Disinfectants  for  Chicken  Houses,  Barns.  Stablen, 
Dairies,  etc.  Walnwright's  No/.zles  and  Pumps  are 
the  best  and  Cheapest.  Catalogues  sent.  Agents 
wanted .  Wm.Walnwrlght,  Mfr.,  140S)  Jackson  St.,  S.  F. 


Breeders*  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr..  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
826  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.   Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animais  for  sale 


POULTRY. 


TRACY  POULTRY  YARDS,  Tracy,  Cal.  Wm.  M. 
Langdon,  Prop.  Specialties:  B.  P.  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns.  Eggs  $1.50  per  13.  Fine  lot  of  Ply- 
mouth Rock  roosters  for  sale  reasonable.  Write 
for  prices.  Fill  Your  Incubator— Eggs  from  fine 
thoroughbred  stock  $5.00  per  100. 


J.  R.  CATLETT,  P^^nt  Grove.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
standard  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Chickens,  also 
Mammoth  Brooze  Turkeys.  Eggs  for  incubators 
$3.50  a  100  or  50c  a  setting.   Turkey  eggs  25c  each. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM.  Eden  Vale, 

Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Bnff  Cochins.  Barred  Ply- 
mou'h  Rocks.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  Black  Mlnorcas. 


WOOD  &  CO.,  Danville,  Cal.  Vigorous,  thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn,  Brown  Leghorn.  Black  Mi- 
norca and  B.  Plymouth  Rock  cocBere  s  for  sale, 
singly  or  in  lots.   Price  $1  00  each. 


SATISFY  your  heart's  desire  and  get  some  White 
Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks  from  the  WeHt  Side 
Poultry  Farm.  Eggs  only  $1.50  per  15.  Write 
English  or  German.  A.  Buschke,  Tracy.  Cal. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  &  LEGHORNS.  Pure 
Eggs  cheap.  A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO..  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Poul 
try,  Belgian  Hares.   Imported  pedigreed  stock. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


BELGIAN  HARES. 


STANDAKD-BRED  PEDIGREED  BEL- 
GIANS. Fine  Does,  bred  or  unbred.  Youngsters 
from  best  strains,  all  ages.  Booklet  free.  Britain 
Rabbitry,  Watsonville,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  dt 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Established  In  187ti. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 


MONEY  in  HONEY! 

THE  WEEKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  about  It. 
Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free. 
Q.W.YORK  &  CO. 

118Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


DEWEY.STRONG&CU 

SI 
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One  Horse  Planter. 


Dc«re  Disk  Plow— Triple. 


Deering  Ideal  Binder. 


^Deering  Ideal  and  Giant  Mowers. 


Combined  Harrow  and  Cultivator. 


Orchard  Two  Horse  Plow. 


DEERE 


i 


^ — 


DEEREVL  MANSURC0 
MoAIne  III. 


r 


Deering  Ideal  Reaper. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY, 


209  211    MARKET  STREET, 

S/\iN      FRANCISCO,  C/\L. 


PHONE    !Wf\\TS  SIB6. 


OSBORNE 

MOWERS  AND  RAKES. 


SIZES  4J,  5,  6  FEET. 


The  Osborne  Columbia  Mower. 

ALWAYS  IN  THE  LEAD.  IT  HAS  HO  EQUAL. 

<  )ne  piece  main  frame.  Broatl  tread 
wheels  straddle  extreme  width  of  swath. 
Has  four  pawls  in  each  wheel,  working 
in  twenty-nine  teeth.  Always  cuts  an 
even  stubble  on  uneven  ground.  Conve- 
nient foot  lift.  Carrying  spring.  Roller 
bearings. 


Osborne  All  Steel  Hay  Rake. 

If  a  rake  has  ever  been  invented 
embodying  in  its  construction  the 
valuable  devices  found  on  the  Osborne 
rakes,  it  has  never  made  its  appear- 
ance either  in  field  or  factory. 

It  is  light,  durable,  easy  to  operate, 
and  with  an  unlimited  capacity  for 
work.  Has  the  Osborne  Double  Hub 
Bicycle  Wheel  fitted  with  Roller 
Bearings. 


SIZES  8,  10,  12  FEET. 


MANUFACTURERS  OP  MOWERS,   HAY   RAKES,    SELF-BINDERS,  REAPERS, 
CORN   HARVESTERS,  C0RDA0E  AND  BINDER  TWINE. 


TEDDERS. 


Write  for  Our  1900  Farmers'  Catalogue.    It  Contains  Much  Valu- 
able Information. 

D.  M.  05B0RNE  &  CO., 


13  &  15  MAIN  STREET, 


The  Stockton  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4  and  5  ft.  cut,  with  18  or  20-inch  solid  or  sectional  discs.  Has  perfect  working  scrapers.  Exten- 
sion arms  furnished  when  wanted. 

Note  our  reversing  and  adjusting  lever. 

State  agents  for  Morgan  Spading  Harrows  and  JONES  CELEBRATED  CHAIN  HOWKR. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY,    -    STOCKTON,  CAL. 


COMPETITORS  HAVE  FRANKLY  ADMITTED  THAT 

The  Improved  U.  S.  Separators 

ARE  THE  BEST  SKIMMERS  ON  THE  MARKET. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


We  illustrate  herewith  our  new  corrugated  bowl,  which  is 
giving  each perfect  satisfaction,  and  which  does  not  require  hot 
water  to  flush.  A  small  quantity  of  skimmilk  dues  the  work  thor- 
oughly— more  so  than  competitors  that  have  central  tubes  and  a 
multiplicity  of  discs  for  the  cream  to  stick  to,  as  the  U.  S.  has 
neither.  Competitors,  in  their  efforts  to  find  something  to  check 
the 

Victorious  Progress  of  the  United  States, 

have  tried  to  make  a  biyf  bugbear  of  using  hot  water  to  flush  the 
bowl,  but  now  this,  their  last  criticism,  is  overcome,  and  they  are 
at  hiss  to  know  what  to  harp  on  to  prejudice  purchasers  against 
.  the  Improved  U.  S.  and  reduce  the  constantly  increasing  sales. 

Write  for  our  iqoo  or  "New  Century"  catalogue  giving  full 
™  particulars. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


FERTILIZERS 

The  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  on  the  Market. 

Write  Us  for  Prices  and  Illustrated  Pamphlet.      WE  PAY  THE  FREIOHT. 

FRESNO  Fertilizer  Works.  Geo.  C  Roeding,  Prop.,  Fresno,  Cal. 
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Grafting  the  Walnut. 

We  are  receiving  many  inquiries  for 
information  about  grafting  the  walnut, 
both  with  reference  to  establishing 
hardier  varieties  upon  kinds  which  lo- 
cally fail  and  in  establishing  the  Eng- 
lish walnut  upon  the  native  black  wal- 
nut. It  is  a  timely  subject,  for  the 
best  time  to  do  the  work  is  just  as  the 
growth  is  starting,  and  ir,  is  a  very  im- 
portant subject,  because  so  many  un- 
satisfactory trees  have  been  turned  to 
success  and  so  many  black  walnut  trees 
have  been  taught  to  give  nuts  as  well 
as  shade.  The  walnut  is  not  so  easy  to 
graft  as  some  other  trees,  and  yet,  if 
proper  methods  are  skillfully  followed, 
there  will  be  a  very  satisfactory  per- 
centage of  success.  The  illustrations 
on  this  page  show  two  ways  in  which 
the  work  can  be  done.  We  are  indebted 
for  the  use  of  them  to  B.  M.  Lelong, 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Horti- 


culture, who  has  given  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  growth  of  the  walnut  for 
many  years.  - 

The  upper  group  of  engravings  illus- 
trates the  common  method  of  top- 
grafting  as  applied  to  the  walut.  The 
reader  will  notice  the  manner  of  cutting 
the  scion  so  as  to  give  a  good  long 
tongue  of  wood  on  the  outside  of  the 
pith.  This  brings  the  strength  of  the 
scion  where  it  is  to  unite  with  the  inner 
bark  of  the  stock.  The  other  features 
are  readily  understood.  The  tying  and 
waxing  have  to  be  done  with  extra  care 
so  that  no  chance  for  the  intrusion  of 
air  is  allowed.  This  method  is  available 
for  working  in  the  stem  of  a  young 
tree  or  in  the  branches  of  an  older  one. 
It  is  possible,  also,  to  work  in  larger 
wood.  Mr.  Felix  Gillet  of  Nevada  City 
long  ago  pointed  out  in  our  columns  that 
in  splitting  the  walnut  stock  for  a  top- 
graft  it  is  better  not  to  split  through 
I  the  central  pith,  but  to  one  side  of  it — 
thus,  instead  of  a  single  split  being 
made  through  the  center,  as  one  would 
in  top-grafting  an  apple,  for  instance, 
two  splits  can  be  made,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  pith.  If  the  scions  are 
properly  inserted  and  tightly  bound 
with  a  wax  band,  it  is  possible  to  work 
stocks  of  from  3  to  5  inches  diameter 
successfully.  This  work  should  be  done 
in  the  spring  as  the  sap  is  beginning  to 
flow. 

The  other  group  of  engravings  on 
this  page  exhibit  the  prong  or  twig 
graft  which  Mr.  rLelong  has  used  for 
twenty  years  or  more,  and  believes  he 
was  first  to  employ  it.  The  scion  in 
the  picture  is  seen  to  be  a  short  twig 
with  a  plate  of  bark  cut  from  the  older 
growth  from  which  the  twig  has  grown. 


The  Scion. 


The  Slit  in  the  Stock. 


1 


Scion. 


Twig.  Graft  in  Place. 


Twig  Graft  Properly  (Tied.  Growth  on  Twig  Graft. 

Mr.  Lelong's  Method  of  Prong  or  Twig  Grafting  Illustrated. 


Scion  in  Place.       Scion  Tied  and  Waxed — Growing. 
Top  Grafting  the  Walnut. 

This  is  cut  carefully,  the  wood  is  re- 
moved with  the  point  of  the  knife,  as 
shown  in  the  picture.  The  branch  to 
be  grafted  is  first  cut  off  with  a  thin 
saw  and  a  slit  is  made  in  the  bark  as  is 
made  for  budding.  The  plate  of  bark 
of  the  twig  is  then  carefully  pushed 
down  into  this  slit  and  is  shown  in  place 
in  another  picture.  The  tying  is  also 
shown  and  the  new  growth  of  the  twig 
is  still  another  engraving.  This  last 
picture  shows  how  the  cut  end  of  the 
stock  above  the  twig  graft  should  be 
waxed  to  prevent  dying  back.  Mr. 
Lelong  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
stock  should  not  be  cut  back  to  the 
graft  too  soon  ;  nor  should  the  string 
be  too  soon  removed,  but  rather  be 
loosened  before  it  cuts  into  the  bark, 
but  still  left  in  place  to  hold  the  bark 
from  turning  back.  After  growth  has 
attained  a  good  length  these  supports 
may  be  removed,  but  as  the  growth  is 
tender  it  should  be  staked  or  sustained 
by  a  sidestick  lashed  to  the  limb  until 
the  wood  hardens  a  little. 
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The  Week. 

The  season  is  advancing  rapidly  and  for  the  most 
part  with  the  fairest  auspices.   In  the  aggregate  the 
surplus  production  will  be  large  and  there  will  be  a 
large  accretion  also  of  agencies  and  facilities  for 
larger  and  better  work  in  the  future.    The  increase 
of  flocks  and  herds  has  been  satisfactory  and  much  of 
this  will  now  be  added  to  the  breeding  stock  for  the 
future.    There  have  also  been  notable  improvements  i 
in  nearly  all  lines  other  than  live  stock  and  with  the  [ 
realization  of  crops  wliich  now  promise  so  well  there 
will  be  notable  activity  during  the  summer  and  fall  in  | 
all  directions  of  improved  equipment. 

Wheat  has  not  changed  since  our  last  report. 
Foreign  prices  are  a  shade  better,  but  the  local  mar- 
ket is  still  dull.  Ships  are  rather  scarce  and  this 
may  have  something  to  do  with  it.  John  Bull  is  using 
much  shipping  in  his  South  African  excursion  and  if 
he  sets  it  free  soon  we  shall  have  all  we  need  before 
the  new  crop  comes  in.  Barley  and  oats  are  un- 
changed and  corn  is  still  firm  in  sympathy  with  East-  , 
ern  prices.  Hay  is  no  better  and,  though  not  quota-  | 
bly  lower,  it  is  weak.  Bran  is  a  little  easier  and 
other  millstuffs  unchanged.  Beef  and  mutton  are  j 
quiet  at  old  rates:  hogs  are  easier  but  without 
change,  though  prophets  are  foretelling  a  drop,  as 
receipts  are  rather  liberal.  Butter  is  firm  at  lc  ad- 
vance. There  is  a  shipping  demand  which  helps 
out,  and  the  fact  that  the  lower  coast  counties 
are  busy  supplying  Los  Angeles  instead  of 
shipping  a  surplus  this  way,  helps  local  prices.  It 
looks  as  though  the  south  would  have  little  to  come 
northward  this  year.  Cheese  is  steady  for  local 
makes  and  Eastern  cheese  is  stiff.  Eggs  have  ad- 
vanced from  3  to  5  cents.  There  is  a  rumpus  in  the 
local  trade,  which  has  raised  values,  and  they  may  be 
so  high  as  to  check  Eastern  shipment ;  but  there  is  a 
high  tide  in  the  egg  market  this  week.  Beans  are 
moving  fairly,  but  are  unchanged.  Dried  fruits  are 
very  quiet ;  stocks  are  not  large  and  are  expected  to 
clean  up,  but  jobbers  would  like  to  see  large  prunes 
and  peaches  go  a  little  faster.  Choice  apples  are 
above  quotation  and  fancy  Navel  oranges  are  firm, 
but  there  is  much  citrus  stock  which  has  to  go 
low.  Lemons  sell  freely,  but  are  too  abundant  to  ad- 
vance values.  Onions  and  potatoes  are  still  doing 
well  for  good  stock.  Shearing  is  going  on,  but  new 
wool  is  not  arriving  yet. 

The  work  of  organizing  the  California  Cured  Fruit 
Association  is  proceeding  very  satisfactorily.  Lists 


of  contract  signers  are  coming  in  from  the  directors 
and  other  promoters  at  a  good  rate,  and  there  are 
still  about  two  weeks  before  the  time  limit  is  reached. 


Who  Is  the  American  Farmer? 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  renewing  his  efforts  to 
provide  further  competition  with  the  established  farmers 
of  the  United  States  by  "developing"  tho  agricultural 
possibilities  of  Alaska.  He  believes  that  he  can  get 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye  and  other  grains  to  grow  there 
in  abundance;  "  there  seems  to  bo  no  doubt  that  animal 
industry  can  be  successfully  prosecuted;  "  and  it  is 
thought  that  something  can  be  done  with  fruit  and 
vegetables.  The  land,  wo  suppose,  may  be  had  for  the 
asking,  and  will  largely  lie  taken  up  by  aliens,  whom 
the  American  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  do  his  very 
best  to  help  rival  American  farmers  now  in  business  !  If 
tho  man  were  hired  to  do  everything  possible  to  depress 
American  agriculture,  reduce  its  profits,  and  draw  off 
the  mon  who  ought  to  furnish  low-priced  farm  labor,  he 
could  hardly  fulfill  his  commission  better  than  by  exert- 
ing himself  in  this  fashion.  To  imagine  that  Mr.  Wilson 
does  not  perfectly  understand  that  every  new  acre 
brought  under  cultivation  is  an  added  weight  around 
the  neck  of  our  farming  interest  would  be  simply  to  in- 
sult him  by  setting  him  down  as  a  fool.— Country  Gentle- 
man, New  York. 

We  make  no  defence  of  Secretary  Wilson.  Ho 
needs  none.  Such  condemnation  is  loud  praise.  That 
his  policy  of  building  up  the  agriculture  of  this  coun- 
try through  the  effort  to  make  every  possible  acre  of 
the  national  domain  productive,  and  every  holding  of 
such  acres  capable  of  supporting  its  owner  and  win- 
ning for  him,  through  international  trade,  the  best 
the  world  affords  in  the  way  of  comfort,  enlighten- 
ment and  competency,  is  opposed  by  those  who  are 
avowedly  at  enmity  with  such  patriotic  and  humane 
design,  is  the  clearest  demonstration  of  his  acumen 
and  breadth  and  fitness  for  the  honorable  place 
which  he  holds  in  the  national  council.  But  though 
Secretary  Wilson  needs  no  defence  from  condemna- 
tion which  really  exalts  him,  the  '"American  farmer," 
who  is  maligned  and  impeached  under  the  guise  of 
advocacy  in  the  paragraph  we  have  quoted  above, 
may  be  expected  to  repudiate  the  false  friendship. 

The  narrow,  sectional  and  un-American  sentiments 
of  our  Eastern  contemporary  are  unworthy  of  him. 
Were  they  spoken  by  a  less  reputable  journal  we 
should  pass  them  by  unnoticed,  as  the  special  plead- 
ing of  a  journalistic  demagogue.  Such  things  are 
being  said  with  this  apparent  motive,  and  we  are 
passing  them  by  continually  ;  but  when  such  views 
are  avowed  by  those  who  have  claim  to  sincerity,  at- 
tention should  be  called  to  the  errors  in  the  hope  of 
their  correction. 

The  paragraph  is  ostensibly  written  in  defense  of 
the  "established  farmers  of  the  United  States." 
Established  when  and  established  where  ?  In 
what  year  and  on  what  meridian  or  parallel  shall  the 
lines  of  time  and  place  be  drawn  ?  We  lived  in  the 
Empire  State  when  there  was  protest  against  the 
products  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  when  Western  corn 
and  Western  cattle  threatened  ruin  to  the  farming 
of  the  Atlantic  States,  when  the  specially  ordained 
dairy  region  of  the  globe  was  held  to  be  New  York 
and  a  little  piece  of  Ohio,  and  when  any  effort  to  ex- 
tend Western  produce  of  any  kind,  or  to  transport  it 
cheaply,  was  held  to  be  a  menace  to  the  livelihood  of 
the  "farmers  now  engaged  in  the  business. "  It  was 
a  senseless  and  unjust  claim  a  generation  ago,  and  it 
is  no  better  now.  But  there  was  far  more  excuse  for 
holding  such  a  view  then  than  now,  because  then 
there  was  apprehension  without  definite  appease- 
ment ;  now  there  is  demonstration  beyond  question 
that  all  such  apprehensions  are  unwarranted.  The 
West  has  been  developed  a  hundred  fold  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ;  the  West  has  proved  to  be  an  inland 
empire  of  wealth-winning  for  itself  and  wealth-be- 
stowing upon  the  East,  which  none  could  foresee  or 
prophesy.  Our  contemporary  forgets  that  the  West- 
ern progress  which  he  feared  thirty  years  ago  is  now 
the  manifest  glory  and  mainstay  of  the  nation. 

And  by  whom  has  this  vast  accomplishment  been 
attained  ?  By  the  American  farmer  developing  land 
"had  for  the  asking  and  largely  taken  up  by  aliens." 
And  what  should  have  been  the  result  ?  Evidently 
to  "depress  American  agriculture,  reduce  its  profits 
and  draw  off  men  who  ought  to  furnish  low-priced 
farm  labor."  But  what  has  really  been  the  result  ? 
It  has  ennobled  American  agriculture  and  made  it 
peerless  in  the  world  ;  it  has  advanced  the  producer's 
profit  by  lifting  him  from  the  pitiable  level  of  swap- 
ping at  country  stores  to  dealing  in  gold  at  estab- 
lished world-wide  values  ;  it  has  drawn  away  from 
menial  places  and  scanty  subsistence  hundreds  of 


thousands  and  constituted  them  independent,  pros- 
perous American  citizens. 

If  we  understand  our  contemporary  aright,  these 
men  ought  to  have  been  held  down  in  whatever 
places  they  where  born,  to  "  furnish  low-priced  farm 
labor."  Does  he  think  for  a  moment  that  the  old 
Eastern  farmer  wiio  feels  his  heart  aglow  with  proud 
satisfaction  at  the  success  of  his  sons  and  daughters 
in  the  West  will  sympathize  with  his  claim  that  they 
should  have  been  checked  in  their  noble  aspirations 
and  endeavors,  that  they  might  "  furnish  low-priced 
farm  labor  "  in  their  old  homes?  Does  he  imagine 
that  any  true  American  will  sympathize  with  his 
claim  that  those  thousands  of  alien  birth  who  have 
been  so  largely  instrumental  in  building  up  the  vast 
industries  of  the  West,  and  whose  children  are  ■  lead- 
ers in  industry,  in  patriotic  devotion  and  citizenship, 
should  have  been  excluded  from  the  country  or  held 
at  the  East  to  compete  with  the  children  of  Eastern 
farmers  in  "furnishing  low-priced  farm  labor  ?"  The 
idea  is  utterly  abhorrent  and  offensive. 

But  our  contemporary  may  forget  his  record  as  a 
pessimist  of  the  past,  and  may  claim  that  he  accepts 
all  that  has  been  done.  We  could  perhaps  grant 
that  were  it  not  a  fact  that  he  takes  every  occasion, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  scoff  at  measures 
for  Western  advancement  and  belittle  efforts  made  in 
its  interest.  For  this  reason  we  have  asked  him 
when  and  where  the  line  should  be  drawn.  At  what 
parallel  or  meridian  shall  the  barrier  be  raised  to 
check  American  progress  ?  Does  he  not  see  that 
there  can  be  no  such  line  ?  The  American  spirit  will 
not  brook  any  such  arbitrary  limitation.  It  will  pro- 
ceed, making  its  own  advances,  throwing  up  its  own 
safeguards,  establishing  itself  firmly  wherever  oppor- 
tunity offers  reward  for  hard  work  and  clear  think- 
ing, and  you  can  no  more  check  its  progress  by  back- 
biting those  who  promote  it  than  you  can  broom 
back  the  tide  of  the  ocean. 

It  is  not  true  that  "every  acre  brought  under 
cultivation  is  an  added  weight  around  the  neck  of 
our  farming  interest."  The  fact  is  rather  that 
every  honest  development  has  had  the  contrary  ef- 
fect. The  farther  East  is  now  enjoying  prosperity, 
which  is  the  direct  effect  of  the  new  forward  move- 
ment in  the  West,  and  the  farther  that  movement 
extends — so  long  as  it  proceeds  upon  sound  economic 
lines,  and  is  not  boomed  by  smart  Eastern  specu- 
lators and  promoters  who  ought  to  be  "  furnishing 
low-priced  farm  labor  "  — it  will  still  further  stimulate 
Eastern  producers  and  manufacturers.  This  coun- 
try is  an  organism  and  the  whole  acts  for  every 
part. 

We  do  not  like  to  use  the  term  "fool"  with 
which  our  contemporary  is  so  glib,  but  when  a  man 
becomes  so  insane  that  he  protests  against  an  effort 
to  employ  the  scant  agricultural  possibilities  of 
Alaska  for  the  comfort  of  the  brave  people  who  go 
there  to  gather  products  for  which  the  world  stands 
in  need,  as  a  menace  to  American  agriculture,  the 
word  fool  seems  strikingly  appropriate.  Our  con- 
temporary would  not  think  of  belittling  the  "  estab- 
lished farmers  "  of  America  by  conjuring  up  a  bogie 
rival  in  Alaska  to  affright  them,  were  he  not  so  far 
gone  in  blindness  of  prejudice  and  narrowness  that 
he  cannot  see  the  ridiculousness  of  his  own  attitude. 
In  his  zeal  for  error  he  becomes  an  object  for  pity 
rather  than  for  condemnation. 

A  SPLENDID  KXiiiBiT  of  the  American  agricultural 
experiment  stations  and  their  work  is  going  forward 
for  the  Paris  Exposition.  It  was  made  up  in  Wash- 
ington of  contributions  of  all  the  State  stations,  and 
is  so  extensive  and  so  varied  that  the  Frenchman  is 
likely  to  be  astonished  at  the  fact  that  the  great 
system  which  the  exhibit  indicates  has  been  practi- 
cally built  up  since  the  last  Paris  Exposition  in  1889. 

We  notice  that  in  a  grand  auction  offering  of  Here- 
fords  at  Kansas  City,  April  25,  our  Nevada  breeder. 
John  Sparks,  is  to  put  some  of  his  surplus  stock  on 
sale.  Mr.  Sparks  is  also  making  good  local  sales  on 
this  coast,  and  he  will  ere  long  have  to  cope  with 
competitors  of  his  own  starting. 

The  challenge  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
for  a  test  of  cows  has  practically  been  turned  down 
by  the  associations  of  other  dairy  breeds  and  no  com- 
petative  trial  can  be  had.  It  seems  that  the  authori- 
ties of  the  other  breeds  practically  ignored  the 
proposition. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Cutting  Back  at  Planting. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  just  put  out  an  apple 
orchard  consisting  of  Newtown  Pippin  and  Bellefleur 
yearling  trees.  They  are  straight  shoots  now,  in 
height  from  to  4  feet.  In  making  enquiries  I  find 
about  one-half  the  people  advocate  cutting  them 
back  and  the  other  half  against  doing  so.  The  latter 
say  the  tree  will  do  better  if  not  cut ;  when  it  sprouts 
pinch  back  all  the  growth  up  to  the  branches  you 
wish  to  form  the  tree  ;  then  in  one  or  two  years,  if 
the  tree  forms  properly,  take  out  center  if  it  needs 
to  come  out.  They  claim  if  you  do  cut  off  top  there 
will  be  several  shoots  come  out  where  the  cut  is,  as 
the  sap  seems  to  rush  to  any  cut.  One  of  the  parties 
who  does  not  advocate  cutting,  and  who  has  put  out 
an  orchard  himself  this  year  and  has  not  cut  it,  is  a 
Slavonian  fruit  packer  here,  and  his  theory  is  that 
by  not  cutting,  but  by  keeping  all  growth  off  below 
where  the  branches  are  wanted,  the  tree  will  do  bet- 
ter and  grow  faster. — Apple  Planter,  Watsonville. 

You  can  get  good  apple  trees  by  either  of  the 
methods  commended  to  you  by  your  neighbors.  One 
objection  to  not  cutting  back  is  that  you  are  likely  to 
have  trees  of  very  different  height  or  length  of 
trunk,  and  this  is  undesirable  because  of  lack  of  uni- 
formity, because  it  is  inconvenient  and  costs  more  to 
handle  fruit  on  high  trees,  and  because  long- trunk ed 
trees  are  more  liable  to  sunburn  and  borers.  For 
this  reason  we  would  cut  all  the  trees  back  to  a  uni: 
form  height  and  then  bring  out  the  branches  in  the 
right  places  and  distances  apart,  as  was  mentioned 
in  this  column  last  week.  As  for  the  excessive  shoots 
which  start  from  the  upper  buds  when  the  young  tree 
is  cut  back,  they  can  be  pinched  out  as  they  are  seen 
and  growth  thrown  into  the  shoots  which  you  wish  to 
save  for  branches.  The  removal  of  the  center  stem 
is  largely  a  matter  of  taste  ;  we  prefer  to  remove  it 
at  first  to  save  the  tree  from  getting  too  thick  in 
the  center,  and  we  would  rather  do  that  than  to  cut 
it  out  afterwards  to  thin  out  the  tree,  which  would 
have  been  better  had  it  not  been  allowed  to  get  too 
thick.  But  the  ruling  idea  in  cutting  back  the  stem 
at  planting  is  to  get  uniformly  low-headed  trees,  and 
that  is  an  exceedingly  important  consideration. 

Treatment  of  Palms. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  suggest  some  method  of 
treatment  for  the  ordinary  fan  palm,  and  for  the 
Phoenix  canariensis  as  well,  that  will  tend  to  produce 
an  upward  and  slender  growth  of  the  tree,  instead  of 
the  low,  bulky  trunk  with  excessive  girth  so  often 
seen  ?  Will  peeling  the  trunk  produce  the  upward 
growth  and  stop  the  spreading? — J.  H.  Williams, 
Porterville. 

Our  taste  runs  so  strongly  toward  a  palm  with  a 
good  thick  stem  that  we  have  never  given  much'  at- 
tention to  this  question.  The  California  fan  palm  can 
be  thinned  somewhat  and  given  what  seems  to  us  a 
sickly  look  by  continually  cutting  off  the  leaves  be- 
low. Many  of  the  Los  Angeles  palms  have  been 
ruined  to  our  taste  by  such  treatment.  We  are  not 
sure  how  the  Canary  date  will  act  under  that  treat- 
ment, but  we  presume  it  will  have  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar effect.  We  believe  in  growing  palms  as  nearly 
as  they  naturally  grow  as  possible.  If  we  desire  a 
thin-stemmed  fan  palm  we  plant  the  Japanese  fan 
palm  Chamaerops  excelsa,  and  for  a  thin-stemmed 
feathery-leaved  palm  we  would  plant  an  Areca  or  a 
Seaforthia  if  the  place  is  light  enough  on  the  frost 
question. 

Why  do  Dewberries  and  Blackberries  "Peter  Out?" 

To  the  Editor: — I  got,  some  years  ago,  a  few 
dewberry  roots  which  bore  for  a  year  or  two 
astonishingly,  as  I  thought,  and,  to  use  a  slang 
phrase,  they  "petered  out,"  and  although  I  used 
new  ground,  still  I  failed  to  get  any  berries  worth 
mentioning.  It  is  a  mystery  to  me,  and,  let  me  say 
in  this  connection  also,  that  blackberries  here  seemed 
to  grow  for  a  couple  of  years  and  bore  very  well  and 
then  they  practically  ceased  bearing.  I  had  sup- 
posed that  some  necessary  element  in  the  soil  was 
exhausted,  but  when  I  changed  the  dewberry  roots 
to  pew  land  and  then  they  would  not  bear,  I  was  still 
more  at  a  loss.  If  you  can  give  me  any  light  on  the 
matter  it  will  be  thankfully  received. — Nathan  W. 
Blanchard,  Santa  Paula. 

We  are  glad  this  question  is  asked  because  we  can- 
not answer  it  to  our  full  satisfaction.  We  have  seen 
such  cases  which  could  not  be  explained  on  the 
ground  that  the  plant  was  too  old.  Of  course  satis- 
factory bearing  does  cease  when  the  roots  become 
too  old  and  a  start  of  fresh  plants  is  the  proper  re- 
course.   But  plants  do  fail  before  they  ought  to  fail 


and  that  is  what  we  wish  to  hear  about.  We  have 
an  idea  that  neglect  and  drying  out  after  fruiting  is 
the  cause  in  some  cases.  Who  has  looked  deeply  into 
this  matter  ? 

Almonds  Dropping. 

To  the  Editor:  — I  would  like  information  on  grow- 
ing almonds,  pruning,  picking,  curing  for  market, 
etc.,  also  what  to  do  to  keep  them  from  blighting  and 
falling  off.  I  have  190  trees,  six  and  seven  years 
old  from  the  time  they  were  grafted  or  budded. 
They  blossomed  quite  full  last  year  and  nuts  formed 
till  they  were  the  size  of  large  white  beans,  and  then 
they  fell  off,  only  eighteen  nuts  maturing.  They  are 
of  the  Princess  or  Soft  Shell  variety. — Reader, 
Douglas  county,  Oregon. 

Full  details  about  the  growth  of  the  almond  and 
handling  the  nuts  are  given  in  our  "California 
Fruits."  The  dropping  of  almonds  is  due  to  two 
causes — one  is  the  frost,  the  other  the  lack  of  pollina- 
tion. In  California  the  greatest  trouble  has  come 
from  the  first  cause,  and  it  is  now  conceded  that 
places  to  grow  almonds  must  be  selected  with  great 
care.  Where  the  trouble  is  due  to  lack  of  cross- 
pollination,  the  remedy  is  to  graft  over  some  of  the 
trees  to  another  variety,  like  Drake's  Seedling,  which 
is  a  good  pollinizer,  or  to  plant  trees  of  such  variety 
alongside. 

Fertilizers  for  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor  : — What  is  the  best  time  to  apply 
fertilizers  for  orchard  trees,  or  can  they  be  applied 
at  any  time  with  good  results  ?  I  am  told  that 
Thomas  slag  (400  pounds)  and  muriate  of  potash  (100 
pounds)  to  the  acre  is  a  proper  application  for  my 
land.    What  say  you  ? — Reader,  San  Jose. 

The  application  is  a  proper  one  to  give  your  trees 
— phosphates  and  potash — and  it  is  a  better  time  to 
apply  these  now  than  later.  The  slag  could  have 
been  used  earlier  to  good  advantage  ;  the  potash  is 
quite  soluble  and  is  best  used  after  the  heaviest  rains 
of  the  season  are  over,  as  they  may  now  be  presumed 
to  be.  If  you  need  a  nitrate  to  stimulate  wood 
growth,  it  can  be  used  later,  as  the  nitrate  of  soda, 
which  is  widely  used  now,  is  very  readily  dissolved 
and  distributed  deeply  even  with  a  light  rain  when 
the  soil  is  already  moist. 

Snails  or  Slugs. 

To  the  Editor  : — Can  you  tell  me  some  remedy  for 
slugs  (snails)  ?  They  are  destroying  everything  in  my 
garden.  I  was  advised  to  turn  in  the  chickens,  and 
did  so,  but  they  refuse  the  slugs  with  disgust. — Col- 
lege Park,  San  Jose. 

If  young  chickens  fail  to  eat  snails,  young  ducks  are 
not  likely  to  refuse  them.  We  have  used  both  to  ad- 
vantage, and  we  have  killed  many  with  free  use  of 
air-slaked  lime,  but  our  best  success  lies  in  keeping 
the  soil  loose  on  top,  and  when  this  is  done  it  will  dry 
at  the  surface,  so  that  snails  cannot  operate  to  their 
advantage.  If  the  soil  is  allowed  to  become  hard,  it 
is  a  perfect  parade  ground  for  slugs.  Whenever  the 
soil  becomes  fit  to  stir  after  a  rain,  stir  it  and  let  the 
top  dry.  It  is  a  good  way  to  conserve  moisture  be- 
low and  to  discourage  slugs  above. 

Climbing  Roses. 

To  the  Editor: — What  varieties  of  ever-blooming 
climbing'  roses  are  best  ?  I  would  like  dark  red, 
white  and  any  other  colors  that  are  sure  bloomers. 
Also,  where  may  I  procure  a  book  or  paper  On  flower 
culture  in  California  ? — Reader,  Fairoaks,  Sacra- 
mento Co. 

This  question  is  open  to  the  remarks  we  made  last 
week  about  hedge  roses  :  Each  part  of  the  State 
has  those  particularly  adapted  to  it.  Our  prefer- 
ences— for  a  dark  red  climber,  James  Sprunt  ;  light 
red,  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemberg  ;  pink,  Ellie  Beauve- 
leine  ;  white,  climbing  Perle  des  Jardins  and  climbing 
Niphetos ;  yellow,  Marechal  Neil ;  apricot,  Rene 
d'Or  ;  deep  yellow,  William  Allen  Richardson.  Other 
readers  can  tell  us  what  they  think  about  this  list, 
and  in  that  way  we  can  please  everybody,  probably. 
There  is  no  California  book  which  covers  exactly  the 
field  you  have  in  mind,  nor  any  journal  devoted  to 
the  subject.    Neither  would  pay  for  printing. 

Brome  Grass. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  the  brome  grass  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it  according  to  the  piece  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  February  24th  ?  I  would  be  thank- 
ful for  a  little  information  on  the  subject. — E.  E. 
Morse,  Corning. 

The  Hungarian  brome  grass  (Bromus  inei'mis),  as 
has  been  frequently  stated  in  these  columns,  is  one  of 


the  very  best  grasses  for  arid  lands,  not  only  in  Cali- 
fornia but  in  the  interior  of  the  country  as  well.  It 
will  maintain  life  in  the  root  in  spite  of  much  heat 
and  drouth,  but  there  are  plains  and  hillsides  in  Cali- 
fornia which  are  too  dry  and  hot  for  it — or  for  any 
other  known  grass,  for  that  matter. 


The  new  stock  yards  feed  department  at  Chicago 
proposes  to  furnish  meals  at  all  hours  to  the  cattle 
as  they  arrive,  which  is  a  merciful  and,  we  presume, 
also  a  profitable  thing  to  do. 

WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
March  12,  1900. 

Alexander  McAdie.  Forecast  Official  and  Station  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Warm  weather  followed  the  rain  of  last  week,  and 
showers  were  frequent  up  to  the  8th  ;  some  sections  re- 
port heavy  rainfall  on  the  7th  and  8th.  The  precipita- 
tion was  generally  beneficial  to  all  crops,  and,  though  not 
needed  in  some  localities,  caused  no  damage,  except  in  re- 
tarding farm  and  orchard  work.  Grain  has  never  looked 
better  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  has  commenced  to 
head  out  in  some  places  ;  with  normal  conditions  through 
the  spring  and  summer,  the  crop  will  bo  far  above  the 
average.  Peed  on  the  ranges  is  excellent.  Deciduous 
and  citrus  fruit  trees  continue  to  advance  satisfactorily, 
and  unusually  good  crops  are  expected.  No  damaging 
frosts  have  occurred.  Almonds  are  nearly  beyond  dan- 
ger, with  prospects  of  a  large  yield.  At  Colfax  the  pre- 
cipitation on  the  7th  was  3.01  inches ;  in  Butte  county, 
on  the  7th  and  8th,  1.64  inches,  causing  the  Feather 
river  to  rise  rapidly. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTION. 

The  temperature  has  averaged  nearly  normal  during 
the  week,  and  showers  have  been  frequent  in  the  north- 
ern portion.  The  storm  of  the  7th  was  the  heaviest  of 
the  season  in  Sonoma  county,  2.25  inches  of  rain  having 
fallen  on  that  date,  and  2.67  from  the  3rd  to  the  9th, 
causing  rivers  and  creeks  to  rise  rapidly,  but  no  material 
damage  was  done.  All  crops  were  benefited  by  the  rain 
and  warm  weather.  In  the  bay  and  northern  coast 
counties  grain  and  hay  are  in  the  best  condition,  and 
large  crops  are  probable.  In  the  southern  coast  counties 
no  rain  has  fallen  since  the  5th,  but  the  rainfall  of  the 
preceding  week  was  of  immense  benefit,  and  with  normal 
spring  rains  good  crops  seem  to  be  assured.  Summer- 
fallowing  has  been  resumed.  Pasturage  is  abundant  in 
all  sections.  Almonds  and  deciduous  fruits  are  progress- 
ing favorably. 

SAN   JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

The  generous  and  much-needed  rains  which  fell  during 
the  first  part  of  the  week'  in  all  sections  were  of  great 
value  to  all  growing  crops,  especially  the  late-sown  grain. 
The  days  have  been  warm,  with  cool  nights  and  foggy 
mornings,  conditions  very  favorable  for  all  growing 
crops.  The  late-sown  grain,  which  was  beginning  to 
show  the  effects  of  the  dry  weather,  is  now  growing  rap- 
idly. Both  late  and  early-sown  grain  are  looking  fine. 
Green  feed  is  abundant,  and  in  some  sections  hay  will 
soon  be  ready  to  cut.  Fruit  trees  are  in  full  bloom  and 
almond  trees  are  beginning  to  leaf  out.  No  injurious 
frosts  have  occurred,  and  the  prospects  are  favorable  for 
large  crops  of  all  kinds  of  fruit.  Ground  too  damp  for 
summer-fallowing  at  present.  Sheep  are  being  moved  to 
the  bay  counties  and  wool  shipments  have  commenced. 
Hay  shipments  to  Arizona  from  the  upper  portion  of  the 
valley  are  increasing.    Farm  work  is  well  advanced. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Warm  weather  has  continued  during  the  week,  tho 
temperature  averaging  considerably  above  normal,  and 
no  rain  has  fallen  since  the  5th.  Heavy  dews  are  re- 
ported in  some  localities.  Further  reports  relative  to 
the  rain  on  the  4th  and  5th  show  that  the  precipitation 
was  well  distributed  over  the  section  and  greatly  im- 
proved the  condition  of  fruit  trees,  barley,  late-sown 
wheat,  hay  and  pasturage.  In  the  elevated  portions  of 
the  section  good  grain  and  hay  crops  are  predicted,  and 
in  some  districts  it  is  reported  that  tho  early-sown  grain 
was  revived  to  such  an  extent  that  half  a  crop  will  be 
gathered,  if  more  rain  should  fall  within  a  short  time. 
Citrus  and  deciduous  orchards  are  in  good  condition, 
orange  trees  being  in  full  blossom,  and  all  deciduous 
fruits  are  advancing  rapidly,  with  prospects  of  a  large 
yield. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  wook  ending  5  a.  m. 
Tuesday,  March  14,  1900,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  tho  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


California  Agriculture  in  1899. 

NUMBER  II. 

Report  of  tbe  State  Board  ot  Agriculture,  specially  furnished  for 
advanced  publication  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Prbss. 

FRESH  DECIDUOUS  FRUITS. 
The  great  fruit  crop  of  California  is  her  special 
pride,  and  to  tell  the  story  of  its  abundance,  its 
variety  and  its  excellence,  would  require  a  volume. 
The  treatment  of  this  industry  is  the  special  province 
of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  and  we  will  but 
advert  to  it. 

The  deciduous  fruit  crop  of  1899  was  heavy  and 
tables  following  will  show  that  the  Eastern  shipment 
was  the  largest  ever  sent  from  California.  This 
Eastern  shipment  is.  however,  out  of  proportion  to 
the  true  volume  of  the  crop,  as  a  relatively  small 
part  was  dried  or  canned,  owing  to  the  favorable 
prices  paid  for  the  fresh  product.  As  a  rule,  good 
prices  were  realized  for  the  crop  of  1899,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  almost  complete  destruction  of  the 
Eastern  crops  by  frosts. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  carloads 
of  fruit  shipped  out  of  California  since  1895,  the  first 
table  giving  the  carloads  by  varieties:  the  second 
giving  the  carloads  sent  to  each  of  our  various  East- 
ern markets: 

VARIETIES  OF  FRUIT. 

1895.  18%.  1897.  1898.  1899. 

Pears  1.187  1,624  1,640  1,595  1,684 

Peaches  1,289  976  1,316  1,103  2.H25 

Grapes  1,010  712  1,100  734  847 

Plums                         465  407  742  542  885 

Apricots                      162  172  177  123  90 

Cherries                     180  88  239  297  85 

Apples                        305  53  61  596  594 

Quinces                       13  8  24  1  19 

Figs.   2  3   

Nectarines                     5  1  10    2 

Persimmons   2  1  1 

Mixed  -.                 152  9  9  15  24 

Cars  not  reported   117 

Totals.  4,568     4,052     5,323     5,007  6,924 

DESTINATION  OF  CARS. 

1895.  1896.  1897.  1898.  1899. 

New  York                   862  1,055  1.456  1,429  1,711 

Chicago  1.473  1.007  1,410  1.203  1,060 

Boston                       279  471  543  536  710 

Philadelphia.                82  90  202  176  339 

Minneapolis                124  147  180  167  247 

Baltimore                    37  5  16  16  67 

Cincinnati.                   15  2  20  15  89 

Kansas  Citv                  91  81  86  116  165 

Montreal..*                  44  81  98  96  128 

New  Orleans                75  85  81  62  128 

Denver                       148  136  98  229  272 

St.  Louis                     78  68  59  27  115 

St.  PauL                     109  91  121  67  125 

Omaha.                      176  85  165  156  194 

Cleveland                     29  10  37  25  83 

Pittsburg                     26  25  40  47  137 

Buffalo.                       15  7  15  5  34 

Milwaukee                   42  32  52  19  60 

England   42  58  42  132 

Scotland   7 

Germany   2 

Minor  points  in  Can- 
ada   52 

United  States             833  532  586  572  1,066 

Mexico   1  1 

Totals,  4.568     4,052     5,323     5,007  6,924 

Cars  shipped  after  July  1st,  1899,  contained  2000 
pounds  more  than  former  cars — equal  to  484  cars — 
hence  for  comparing  the  number  of  cars  with  former 
years  the  1899  shipments  were  6924  plus  484  or  7408 
cars. 

The  fruit  business  in  California  may  safely  be  said 
to  be  in  a  healthy  condition,  but  the  growers  have 
many  problems  to  solve  before  it  will  be  satisfactory. 
With  our  present  acreage  and  the  present  develop- 
ment of  our  markets,  should  a  full  crop  occur  here 
contemporaneously  with  a  full  Eastern  crop,  we 
would  find  our  markets  glutted  and  our  prices  disas- 
trous. Under  present  conditions  the  further  plant- 
ing of  fruit  trees  does  not  appear  advisable,  except 
in  special  cases.  The  present  energy  of  our  growers 
should  be  directed  towards  extending  our  American 
and  foreign  markets  and  organizing  at  home  for  the 
better  protection  of  our  interests.  Other  activity 
should  be  directed  towards  improving  the  quality  of 
our  product,  shipping  it  without  deterioration,  and 
curing  and  preserving  it  to  the  best  advantage  in 
the  various  forms  calculated  to  give  it  the  widest  use 
and  distribution.  But  the  chief  requirement  is  to  in- 
troduce it  more  generally  to  consumer*  and  to  ex- 
tend our  markets.  Further  planting  should  wait 
upon  this  accomplishment. 

GREEN  FRUIT  SHIPMENTS.  TO  EUROPE. 

In  1896  experimental  shipments  of  green  fruits  to 
England  were  tried  with  promising  results.  Forty- 
two  carloads  were  shipped  there  and  sold  that  year. 
In  1S97  fifty-eight  carloads  were  sent,  and  in  lSi»S 
forty-two  cars.  In  1899  better  success  followed  this 
venture,    as    shown    in    the    table    above.  This 


movement  is  at  present  in  a  most  promising  condi- 
tion and  may  result  in  a  very  great  relief  to  our  do- 
mestic markets. 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
[raisins  and  prunes  not  included.] 
Although  the  fruit  crop  of  1899  was  a  compara- 
tively large  one,  the  product  of  dried  fruit  was  small 
owing  to  a  good  demand  for  fresh  fruit  in  the  East 
and  from  canners  at  home.  The  following  tables  give 
the  dried  fruit  product  of  California  in  pounds  since 
1898,  the  figures  for  1899  being  estimated  : 


Year. 

1893. . 
1894. . 

1895 

1896. . 
1897. . 
1898. . 
1899 

Year. 
1893. . 
1894. . 
1895. . 
1896. . 
1897. 
1898. . 
1899. 


Peaches. 
16,800,000 
30,540.000 
.24,500.000 
16.450,000 
27,150,000 
10,960,000 

8,000,000 

Plums. 
1,530,000 
2.750.000 
4, 5(H),  000 
2,150,000 

.  3,250,000 
2.400.000 

.  2,500,000 


Apricots. 

9,500,000 
28,750,000 
10,650,000 

6,750.000 
30, 12'),  000 

8,240,000 

5,000,000 

Nectarines. 
780,000 
1.250.000 
1,325,000 
600.000 
285. 000 
180,000 
150,000 


Apples. 
3,800.000 
5,850,000 
4.560,000 
2,350,000 
5,250.000 
3.520,000 
5,000,000 

Dried  Grapes. 
4,850,000 
4,520.000 
4.250,000 
2,710,000 
3,450,000 
640,000 
2,500,000 


Pears. 
2,640,000 
6.530,000 
5,400.000 
9,650,000 
6. 350.  IKK) 
6,620,000 
4,000,000 

Figs. 

890,000 
1,550,000 
2,750.000 
2,165,000 
3.250,000 
4.7SO.IKK) 
2,000,000 


The  price  of  all  dried  fruits  for  1899,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  prunes,  was  good  and  the  crop  entered 
rapidly  into  consumption.  In  apricots,  pears  and 
probably  peaches  the  supply  was  deficient,  while  the 
carry-over  in  other  varieties  will  be  small,  leaving  a 
clear  field  for  the  crop  of  1900.  The  condition  under 
which  the  producer  has  sold  his  dried  fruit  have  not 
proven  satisfactory  and  have  resulted  in  a  general 
discontent.  Growers  whose  interests  were  common 
have  sold  against  each  other  in  markets  they  were 
mutually  interested  in  sustaining.  Consignments 
without  proper  regard  to  distribution  broke  mar- 
kets ;  the  producer  had  had  no  voice  in  fixing  the 
price  of  his  fruit,  and  in  other  ways  he  felt  that  he 
realized  an  unfair  proportion  of  the  sum  paid  for  his 
fruit  by  the  consumer.  This  has  led  to  an  effort  to 
effect  an  organization  of  all  the  dried  fruit  interests 
to  correct  these  evils.  At  a  convention  recently  held 
this  movement  was  organized  and  now  only  awaits 
the  ratification  of  the  growers.  It  is  to  .  be  hoped 
that  this  plan  will  succeed,  as  it  promises  to  increase 
the  profits  of  the  grower,  whose  interests  more 
nearly  concern  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  A  great 
future  awaits  the  proper  management  of  this  indus- 
try. The  efforts  of  the  growers  or  their  organization 
should  be  to  seek  out  new  markets,  to  perfect  their 
product,  to  pack  it  attractively  and,  above  all.  uni- 
formly and  honestly.  The  European  market  is  open- 
ing up  splendidly  for  our  dried  fruit.  Our  first  ship- 
ments to  that  market  were  made  but  a  few  years 
since  ;  the  first  heavy  shipments,  chiefly  to  Germany, 
were  made  in  1897.  resulting  from  our  splendid  show- 
ing at  the  Hamburg  Fair.  Of  the  crop  of  1899,  up  to 
January  1st.  1900,  1150  carloads  of  dried  fruit  had 
been  sold  in  the  European  market  and  shipments  are 
still  going  forward.  The  greatest  care  should  be 
taken  that  fruit  for  this  market,  and  in  fact  for  all 
markets,  should  not  have  been  excessively  treated 
with  sulphur,  should  be  free  from  any  suspicion  of 
fruit  insects  or  pests,  and  that  the  pack  should  be 
perfectly  honest.  United  States  Consul-Gene ral 
Mason,  at  Berlin,  in  a  very  recent  report  to  the 
State  Department,  advanced  sheets  of  which  have 
been  furnished  us,  presents  this  most  forcibly,  giving 
instances  of  dishonest  packing  which  proved  very  in- 
jurious to  the  extension  of  our  trade.  This  report 
should  be  read  by  every  association  and  packer  in 
the  State. 

One  of  the  good  works  we  look  to  see  accomplished 
by  an  association  is  a  provision  for  even  grading  and 
packing  which  will  appeal  to  the  confidence  of  the 
consumer.  As  we  write  this  report  the  press  an- 
nounces that  oppressive  restrictions  on  our  sales  have 
been  removed  by  the  governments  of  Switzerland  and 
Germany,  which  should  greatly  extend  our  sales  in 
those  countries. 

DRIED  PRUNES. 

The  French  prune  or  other  varieties  of  the  prune 
of  commerce  is  grown  in  all  sections  of  California  and 
in  as  fine  quality  as  anywhere  in  the  world.  The 
growth  of  this  industry  has  been  most  rapid,  the 
crop  of  1898  exceeding  that  of  France,  the  home  of 
that  fruit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  our  pro- 
duction : 

PRUNE  PRODUCT   OF   CALIFORNIA    FOR   TEN  YEARS. 

Year.  Pounds. 

1890    16,000,000 

1891    27,500,000 

1892    22,500,000 

18S3    52,180,000 

1894    44,750,000 

1895    64,750,000 

1896   . . . .  55.200.000 

  97,780,1 


1897 


.000 


1898    90.420.lXX) 

1899    96,500.000 


Total  for  ten  years  567,580,000 

As  in  cases  of  other  dried  fruit  mentioned  above, 
much  dissatisfaction  has  existed  among  prune  grow- 
ets  about  the  sales  of  their  crops  and  mauy  efforts 


have  been  made  looking  toward  their  co-operation  i 
the  pricing  and  sale  of  their  product.  But  all  sue! 
attempts  failed  until  the  adverse  conditions  of  189: 
drove  them  together.  The  prune  crop  of  1899  wa 
short  in  almost  every  country  in  the  world,  includiii' 
California,  the  only  reason  for  her  increased  yiel< 
being  the  new  acreage  coming  into  bearing.  In  th 
face  of  this  condition,  and  with  a  crop  of  a  bette 
quality,  probably,  than  they  had  ever  produced 
California  growers  found  the  price  fixed  for  thei 
crop  lower  than  ever  before.  This  moved  them  t 
the  organization  above  spoken  of,  which  was  primaril 
in  the  interest  of  the  prune  growers.  It  is  to  b 
hoped  that  every  prune  grower  in  the  State  will  joi< 
this  movement,  which  promises  much  for  this  ir 
dustry.  If  the  reasonable  hopes  of  this  organizatio 
are  realized  prune  growing  will  continue  profitable 
but  further  planting  should  wait  upon  this  result. 

CANNED  FRUITS. 

The  fruit  pack  of  1899  was  the  heaviest  in  the  hh 
tory  of  the  industry.  This  was  so  notwithstandin; 
extremely  high  prices  had  to  be  paid  for  the  fres 
fruit,  and  that  a  serious  shortage  of  cans  occurrei 
all  over  the  State  in  the  very  height  of  the  packin, 
season.  The  superiority  of  California  canned  fruit 
is  now  generally  acknowledged  and  they  find  a  read 
market  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  We  still  impor 
some  of  the  finer  grades  of  jams,  preserves,  marma 
lades,  sauces  and  the  like,  which  certainly  should  no 
continue.  We  grow  here  at  least  as  good  material 
from  which  these  articles  are  prepared  as  anywher 
in  the  world,  and  our  manufacturers  should  see  tha 
we  do  not,  for  example,  import  such  articles  as  apri 
cot  and  orange  marmalade  from  England,  where  thes 
fruits  do  not  grow,  to  California,  where  they  flourish 
The  growth  of  our  foreign  trade  in  canned  fruits  an. 
vegetables  is  most  encouraging.  In  1894  we  shippe 
95,817  cases  to  England  ;  in  nine  months  of  1899  w 
shipped  492.380  cases  there.  Tariffs  in  other  Euro 
pean  markets  obstruct  the  extension  of  our  tradi 
The  volume  and  growth  of  our  fruit  pack  are  show 
in  the  following  table : 

CALIFORNIA  CANNED  FRUIT  PACK. 

Year.  Cases. 

1890    1,495,300 

1891    1,571,200 

1892    1,602,370 

1893    1,001,640 

1894    1,528,815 

1895    1.639,807 

1896    1,602,446 

1897    1,942.982 

1898    2,085,166 

1899  (estimated)   3,000,000 

Total  in  ten  years  17,469.726 

In  addition  to  this  we  packed  in  18W  of  tomatoe 
561.000  cases,  and  of  other  vegetables  135.000  cases 

RAISINS. 

The  development,  condition  and  future  of  this  grea 
industry  has  been  so  admirably  reported  to  us  by  Mr 
M.  Theo.  Kearney.  President  of  the  California  Kaisi 
Growers'  Association,  that  we  cannot  do  better  tha 
present  his  statement  as  submitted.  Mr.  Kearne 
writes : 

'•  Raisins  have  been  produced  to  a  limited  extent  i 
California  for  many  years,  but  it  was  not  until  188 
that  the  quantity  produced  made  any  impression  o 
the  market.  Beginning  with  that  year,  the  produc 
tion  of  raisins  in  California  was  as  follows  : 

Year.  Pounds. 

1885   9,400.000 

1886   14.060.1XT0 

1887   16,000.000 

1888   19,000,000 

1889   25,000,000 

1890   38.000.lKX) 

1891   52.000.000 

1892   57,000,000 

1893   85,000.000 

1894   103,000,000 

1895   91,360, 000 

1896   68,250,000 

1897    65,250.000 

1898    70,000,000 

"It  will  be  seen  that  the  production  reached  its  mas 
imum  in  1894 ;  from  that  time  since  the  yield  ha 
materially  diminished.  This  is  due  partly  to  an  exct* 
sive  production  and  to  the  panic  of  1S93.  which  s 
demoralized  business  as  to  greatly  lessen  the  deman< 
for  raisins.  The  total  acreage  of  raisin  vineyards  i 
California  amounts  to  59. IKK)  acres,  of  which  320 
acres  are  in  the  southern  counties  of  Orange.  Sant 
Ana.  San  Bernardino.  Riverside  and  San  Diego.  180 
acres  in  the  northern  counties  of  Solano.  Yolo  am 
Sutter,  and  54. IKK)  in  the  central  counties  of  Fresnc 
Kern.  Kings.  Tulare  and  Madera — about  three 
fourths  of  the  latter  acreage  being  in  Fresno  count} 

•  'The  varieties  of  grapevines  used  for  the  productio 
of  raisins  are  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  the  Mtu 
catel  de  Gordo  Blanco ;  these  two  being  equally  dt 
sirable.  there  is  no  special  effort  made  to  select  an 
over  the  other.  The  Muscat  vine  is  peculiar  in  on 
respect,  and  that  is  that  to  produce  the  best  resiil 
it  requires  a  very  rich  soil  and  an  ample  supply  < 
moisture.  It  is  also  found  that  while  these  vines  OB 
be  made  to  grow  on  almost  any  kind  of  land,  the  so 
best  adapted  to  their  growth  is  the  reddish,  sed 
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mentary  deposits  which  are  found  in  considerable 
quantity  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fresno.  Climate  has 
very  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  raisin  growing. 
Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  raisin  vineyards  were 
planted  in  many  parts  of  California,  and  in  the  north- 
ern and  southern  districts  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  in  the  central  districts  ;  but  experience  has 
shown  that  the  country  around  Fresno  is  peculiarly 
favored  in  the  matter  of  climate,  and  the  raisin  grow- 
ers there  find  that  their  crops  mature  and  are  ready 
to  pick  several  weeks  earlier  than  in  the  adjoining 
counties.  This  difference  in  time  is  of  great  import- 
ance, because  it  enables  the  grower  to  cure  his  crop 
in  the  sun  and  with  much  less  risk  of  damage  from 
early  rains. 

"The  decrease  in  the  yield  noted  above  is  caused  by 
a  large  percentage  of  the  raisin  vines  having  been 
pulled  up  by  the  owners,  owing  to  the  unprofitable 
character  of  the  industry.  For  five  years  prior  to 
the  panic  of  1893  raisins  were  sold  by  the  growers  in 
the  field  at  an  average  cost  of  5  cents  per  pound;  but 
from  that  time  on  the  price  decreased  until  in  1897 
the  price  dropped  to  as  low  as  J  cent  per  pound,  and 
the  farmer  found  it  cheaper  to  feed  his  working 
horses  with  raisins  than  to  feed  them  barley.  Through 
all  this  depression,  the  farmers  were  so  discouraged 
that  in  Fresno  county,  alone,  20,000  acres  of  raisin 
vineyards  were  uprooted.  Much  of  this  demoraliza- 
tion in  prices  was  due  to  a  system  of  shipping  raisins 
on  consignment  to  Eastern  brokers.  To  put  a  stop 
to  that  practise  and  to  place  the  industry  on  a  pay- 
ing basis,  the  farmers  organized  themselves  into  the 
Raisin  Growers'  Association,  appointed  a  board  of 
directors,  and,  having  established  a  system  of  in- 
spection of  grades,  fixed  their  own  prices  upon  the 
product,  and  required  payment  before  shipment — 
doing  away  entirely  with  the  consignment  business. 
The  movement  was  an  entire  success  the  first  yt.ar, 
and  the  result  was  an  average  increase  in  prices  of 
raisins  from  1}  cents  per  pound  to  2J  cents  per  pound 
in  1898.  The  success  of  their  efforts  in  1898  induced 
them  to  reorganize  again  for  1899  and  1900,  and,  as- 
sisted by  the  fact  of  there  being  a  short  crop  in  1899, 
amounting  to  only  52,000,000  pounds,  they  were  en- 
abled to  advance  their  prices  to  an  average  of  41 
cents  per  pound.  It  is  presumed  that  the  success 
they  have  met  with  in  their  organization  will  induce 
them  to  continue  it  indefinitely,  and  there  will  no 
doubt  be  a  moderate  increase  in  the  planting  of  raisin 
vineyards.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  owing  to  frosts,  drought  and  unfavorable  cur- 
ing weather,  the  crops  of  the  past  three  years  have 
not  been  much  over  60%  of  the  average  crop.  If  there 
should  be  a  full  crop  the  coming  year,  the  probability 
is  that  that  quantity  would  be  all  that  would  be  re- 
quired by  our  home  market  as  at  present  developed, 
and,  without  a  material  reduction  in  prices,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  foreign  market  can  be 
secured  for  any  surplus. 

"  Within  the  past  two  years  the  process  for  taking 
the  seeds  out  of  raisins  by  machinery  has  been  intro- 
duced, which  makes  the  article  much  more  attractive 
to  housekeepers.  This  process  not  only  deprives  the 
raisins  of  the  seeds,  but  also  preserves  them,  so  that 
there  is  very  little  danger  of  their  deteriorating  in 
quality.  Already  there  are  eight  or  ten  large  seed- 
ing plants  in  operation  in  Fresno,  having  a  capacity 
to  seed  and  pack  1500  ten-ton  carloads  during  the 
season,  and  it  is  thought  that  within  a  short  time 
nearly  all  the  raisins  produced  will  be  put  through 
this  process." 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE  APIARY. 


California  Honey  Interests. 

A  writer  for  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  a  prominent 
Eastern  honey  journal,  gives  a  review  of  the  apiary 
resources  and  development  of  California  which  will  be 
interesting  to  many  of  our  readers  : 

It  was  naturally  supposable  that  Cuba  and  the 
other  islands  that  have  been  thrown  open  to  the  en- 
terprise of  our  people  would  be  the  magnet  to  draw 
beekeepers  into  new  and  untried  fields  ;  but  it  seems 
that,  in  spite  of  new  domains  and  our  dry  seasons, 
California  still  has  a  magnetic  influence,  and  as  the 
aspects  of  the  honey  business  are  rapidly  changing  in 
this  State  it  is  no  more  than  fair  that  we  devote  a 
little  time  and  space  to  it. 

The  Honey  Product. — I  believe  the  boast  has  been 
made  that  California  produces  the  largest  honey  crop 
of  any  State  in  the  Union.  I  believe  I  have  made 
some  such  remarks  in  the.  past  myself. 

We  can  estimate  quite  closely,  perhaps  better  than 
any  other  State,  as  to  the  annual  product.  Our  honey 
is  shipped  over  a  few  transportation  lines  and  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  look  into  the  books  of  said  lines. 
When  the  grand  total  figures  up  to  300  carloads,  and 
in  addition  to  this  a  large  home  consumption,  perhaps 
we  are  justified  in  our  boast  for  largest  production, 
and  may  be  further  pardoned  if  we  sail  our  hats  a 
little  when  we  reflect  upon  the  long  trains  of  honey 
that  are  leaving  our  State.  But  this  exuberance  is 
all  the  result  of  a  good  season  and  we  have  to  use 


this  qualifying  term,  for  we  have  our  poor  as  well  as 
good  seasons. 

During  the  nine  years  I  have  been  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, four  of  them  have  been  total  failures  in  honey 
production,  while  two  others  have  been  a  partial  suc- 
cess, leaving  three  good  years  in  nine.  Therefore, 
taking  the  average  production  during  these  nine 
years,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  a  series 
of  years  California  will  make  no  better  showing  than 
some  of  the  Eastern  States. 

A  Great  State. — For  nearly  800  miles  the  western 
side  of  California  is  white  with  the  spray  of  the  Pa- 
cific ocean.  Measure  off  800  miles  on  the  Atlantic 
side  of  the  continent  and  it  would  include  all  the  coast 
from  Maine  to  Georgia.  In  area  it  equals  the  ten  far 
Eastern  States.  Thus  far  the  honey  production  in 
this  vast  area  has  been  confined  to  a  few  favored  lo- 
calities, and  there  are  wide  stretches  of  country 
where  a  bee  could  not  live  ;  but  the  prospects  are 
bright  for  these  desert  places  becoming  our  most  re- 
liable honey  districts. 

The  history  of  the  bee  industry  in  California  is  de- 
cidedly interesting  and  shows  many  marked  changes 
in  the  area  of  production,  and  those  changes  so  favor- 
ably begun  will  go  along  with  rapid  strides.  The 
production  of  honey  in  California  commenced  in  the 
Sacramento  valley,  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
State.  As  the  resources  of  the  State  became  more 
generally  known  it  was  found  that  the  southern  end 
was  far  the  best  for  honey,  both  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity, and  in  that  portion  the  industry  has  reached  its 
greatest  development.  The  honey  produced  in  the 
seven  southernmost  counties  will  ever  hold  the  repu- 
tation gained  for  quality,  for  in  no  portion  of  the 
State  is  there  the  amount  of  various  sages  that  are 
found  here.  While  the  valleys  have  been  put  under 
cultivation  and  the  sages  destroyed,  the  canyons  and 
mountain  sides  are  still  its  home  and  there  will  al- 
ways be  very  good  pasturage,  for  the  land  can  be 
used  for  no  other  purpose. 

It  is  in  this  portion  of  the  State  where  those  phe- 
nomenally large  yields  have  been  produced,  but  we 
can  refer  to  them  only  as  phenomenal,  for  they  sel- 
dom occur  twice  in  the  same  locality.  These  phenom- 
enal yields  have  always  been  within  the  sage  belt  and 
from  that  source,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the 
production  of  quantities  of  pure  sage  honey  California 
has  seen  its  best  days — but  not  its  best  days  in  the 
production  of  honey,  mind  you.  California  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  a  little  over  1,000,000,  while  the  Eastern 
States  of  the  same  area  have  1(5,000,000.  It  is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  the  waste  places  in  California 
will  rapidly  fill  up  with  people,  bringing  changes  in 
the  products  of  the  soil  and  more  of  a  diversity  in  the 
honey  resources  and  the  quality  of  the  honey. 

The  Newer  Honey  Regions. — That  the  honey  re- 
sources of  California  are  changing  and  will  increase  to 
greater  proportions  than  ever  can  be  easily  demon- 
strated in  central  California.  In  this  portion  of  the 
State,  where  a  few  years  ago  the  ground  was  so  bar- 
ren that  upon  hundreds  of  square  miles  a  bee  could 
not  live,  there  are  now  thriving  farms  and  thousands 
of  acres  of  alfalfa.  Irrigation  has  made  this  great 
change.  This  area  of  alfalfa  is  now  confined  in  a 
great  measure  to  locations  not  a  great  distance  from 
the  railroads.  Outside  of  this  area  are  thousands  of 
square  miles  yet  to  be  populated  and  brought  under 
cultivation,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  alfalfa  will  be 
one  of  the  principal  crops. 

We  never  hear  of  phenomenally  large  yields  of 
honey  in  central  California,  but  they  are  blessed  with 
something  better — no  total  failures.  The  honey  yield 
fluctuates  more  or  less,  as  it  does  in  all  locations,  but 
there  is  a  reasonably  sure  income  from  the  apiary 
every  year.  The  carloads  of  honey  from  central  Cali- 
fornia, which  are  already  numerous,  will  steadily  in- 
crease. In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  middle  of  the 
State  we  find  Owens  River  valley,  not  of  great  size. 
It  is  hemmed  in  by  immense  mountains  and  here  the 
beekeeper  produces  alfalfa  honey  of  the  finest  qual- 
ity. Owing  to  location  or  some  other  cause  the  honey 
is  of  lighter  shade  than  honey  from  the  same  source 
in  other  portions  of  the  State. 

The  development  of  the  honey  resources  in  northern 
California  has  not  kept  up  with  the  development  in 
the  south.  It  is  a  mountainous  country,  and  in  those 
portions  where  honey  can  be  produced  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  market  eats  too  much  into  the 
profits  to  make  it  a  paying  business  at  the  present 
prices  of  honey.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  an 
area  in  northern  California  equal  to  the  area  of  New 
York  State  where  there  is  not  a  carload  of  honey 
shipped,  and  where  it  is  produced  it  is  sold  in  the  lim- 
ited home  market.  There  is  a  future,  however,  for 
northern  California  honey  production.  With  more 
and  competing  lines  of  transportation,  more  settle- 
ment of  waste  places  and  more  alfalfa,  carloads  will 
begin  to  move  out.  Many  of  our  prominent  beekeep- 
ers, even  in  southern  California,  see  in  alfalfa  the 
great  and  permanent  honey  plant  of  the  future. 

This  great  forage  plant  is  in  direct  accord  with  the 
interests  of  every  agricultural  community.  Alfalfa 
first,  cattle  next,  then  the  flowing  of  milk  and  honey, 
typical  of  the  highest  prosperity  of  a  State. 

California  is  justly  noted  for  its  immense  fruit  in- 
dustry and  much  has  been  said  about  this  source  of 
honey.  However,  it  cuts  but  a  small  figure.  The 
time  of  bloom  is  of  short  duration  and  the  secretion 
of  honey  not  abundant.  The  orange  bloom,  where  the 


trees  are  abundant,  gives  a  fair  surplus,  but  it  would 
not  pay  for  the  beekeeper  to  depend  wholly  upon  that 
source  alone  for  his  living. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  bee-keeping  industry  of  Cali- 
fornia has  a  brilliant  future,  and  all  the  present  mem- 
bers of  the  fraternity  have  to  do  is  to  stick  to  the 
business  and  hasten  the  day  of  great  prosperity. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Resistant  Vines  in  California. 

From  a  paper  read  by  H.  A.  Brainaro  at  the  University  Farme1  s 
Institute  at  San  Jose. 

In  France  it  was  early  discovered  that  the  phyl- 
loxera not  only  weakened  the  vine  by  sucking  the 
sap  from  the  roots,  but  that  the  bite  of  the  insect 
caused  a  corroding,  cancerous  spot  upon  the  surface 
of  the  root,  which  more  than  anything  else  led 
to  its  final  destruction.  It  was  also  discovered  that 
certain  wild  American  vines  did  not  thus  yield  to  the 
attack  of  phylloxera,  and  that  these  characteristic 
cancerous  spots  were  not  produced  by  their  bite. 
American  vines'were  imported,  planted  and  grafted, 
and  restoration  there  has  been  going  on  these  many 
years.  It  was  also  discovered,  in  the  course  of 
propagating  these  American  vines,  that  some  indi- 
viduals grew  more  vigorously  than  others  and  made 
better  roots  for  grafting.  Selection  was  therefore 
made  and  these  better  vines  were  propagated  from 
to  secure  better  grafting  stock.  The  vines  used  hr 
France  were  generally  the  Riparia  species,  secured 
from  the  river  banks  of  Missouri,  and  the  Rupestris, 
a  native  of  dryer  ground.  Of  the  improved  selections 
thus  made  and  propagated  in  France,  the  California 
Experiment  Station  has  made  importations,  as  have 
our  own  progressive  vineyardists,  Messrs.  Henry 
Lefranc  and  Paul  Masson,  and  John  Rock,  the  enter- 
prising manager  of  the  California  Nursery,  at  Niles. 
Of  these  the  Riparia  Gloire  de  Montpellier  and  R. 
Grande  Globre  have  been  favorites  of  the  Riparia 
class,  and  Rupestris  St.  Georges,  R.  Mission,  R. 
Metallea?,  R.  Robusta  and  some  others,  and,  like  the 
original  species,  the  Riparia  are  the  best  adapted  to 
moist  land  and  the  Rupestris  to  dry  locations. 

Where  vines  have  been  grafted  on  Riparias  stocks, 
in  suitable  locations,  they  have  been  just  as  fruitful, 
and  even  more  so  than  upon  their  own  roots.  Vines 
grafted  upon  the  common,  unselected  Rupestris 
have  not  given  entire  satisfaction  in  bearing,  even  in 
locations  best  adapted  to  Rupestris.  Experiments 
in  bearing  have  not  been  long  enough  in  progress 
with  the  improved  Riparia  and  Rupestris  stocks  to 
determine  definitely  this  point.  Both  Riparia  and 
Rupestris  grow  readily  from  cuttings  and  take  the 
graft  as  well  as  any.  Cuttings  may  be  grafted  with 
care  during  the  winter,  packed  away  in  damp  moss 
to  callus,  and  grow  quite  readily  when  planted,  thus 
saving  much  time  in  grafting.  Such  bench-grafted 
cuttings  have  been  imported  from  France,  and  have 
grown  well  after  being  planted  here.  A  machine  has 
been  devised  which  makes  very  perfect  grafts.  These 
improved  Riparia  and  Rupestris  cuttings  can  be  ob- 
tained of  nurserymen  in  France,  where  great  care  is 
taken  in  selecting  sizes  by  calliper,  with  graded 
prices  according  to  size.  The  California  Nursery 
Company  has  also  limited  amounts  of  vines  for  sale. 

American  Experiments.  —  While  these  experi- 
ments have  been  going  on  in  France,  further  experi- 
ments have  been  going  on  in  America;  not  entirely 
with  the  idea  of  producing  improved  resistant  vines, 
but  with  the  object  of  securing  better  table  and  wine 
grapes  to  plant  in  the  Southern  and  Gulf  States,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  basis  of 
these  experiments  has  been  the  native  grapes  of  the 
South,  particularly  Texas.  There  are  several  wild 
grapes  there,  the  Post  Oak,  the  Mustang  and  sev- 
eral others.  All  are  resistant,  for  phylloxera  is 
native  there  and  non-resistant  vines  cannot  grow  at 
all.  Those  most  resistant  have  been  found  very  diffi- 
cult to  grow  from  cuttings.  These  have  been  hybrid- 
ized with  vines  which  grow  easily  from  cuttings,  and 
which  graft  easily,  and  which  bear  edible  fruit — for  it 
must  be  understood  that  the  Riparia  and  Rupestris 
do  not  bear  very  good  fruit.  These  experiments  are 
not  yet  complete,  but  a  race,  in  fact  several  races 
of  hybrid  vines  are  coming  into  existence,  native  in 
the  dry  climate  and  soil  of  Texas  and  the  South,  all 
of  which  are  resistant  and  which  seem  to  have  better 
rooting  qualities  and  a  much  better  prospect  of  good 
bearing  when  grafted  than  the  Rupestris. 

In  California. — Here  in  California  cuttings  and 
vines  of  many  of  these  new  hybrids  have  been  in  ex- 
periment, mainly  by  Mr.  Wm.  Pfeffer,  of  our  own 
county.  He  has  proven  their  easy  growth  from  cut- 
tings. He  has  proven  their  good  grafting  qualities, 
but  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  satisfactorily 
prove  their  good  bearing  qualities  after  grafting.  So 
far  as  observed  the  bearing  has  been  all  that  could 
be  desired,  and  in  the  matter  of  striking  strong  roots 
deep  down  into  the  hard,  dry  soil  and  vigorous 
growth,  the  matter  has  been  already  been  decided  in 
their  favor. 

These  experiments  here  had  a  still  further  aim, 
and  that  is  to  secure  a  race  of  grapes  which  shall  of 
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themselves  be  good  enough  for  use  as  wine  grapes 
and  for  the  table  without  grafting.  This  is  a  more 
difficult  problem,  and  one  which  will  require  years  to 
accomplish,  for  several  reasons.  These  grapes  re- 
quire different  priming  from  the  Vinifera,  or  Euro- 
pean grape.  It  is  not  yet  settled  whether  they  will 
bear  as  uniformly  and  as  largely  as  the  Vinifera.  All 
these  grapes  have  a  different  taste  and  flavor  from 
the  Vinifera;  not  necessarily  inferior,  but  different; 
and  the  habits  and  tastes  of  people  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  European  grape  and  vine  must  be 
overcome  and  educated.  Mr.  Pfeffer  has  made  wine 
from  a  dozen  varieties  of  these  direct  bearers.  The 
wine  has  teen  sound,  keeps  well,  and  Mr.  Pfeffer  says 
it  is  even  more  agreeable  as  a  beverage  than  most  of 
the  ordinary  clarets  of  California. 

Nearly  every  one  of  these  has  been  found  to  be 
good  grafting  stock;  and  for  the  reasons  that  they  are 
native  of  a  country  nearer  to  California  in  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate  than  the  native  habitat  of  the 
Riparia  and  Rupestris  and  that  they  have  strong, 
deeply-striking  roots,  with  little  or  no  tendency  to 
sucker,  which  is  quite  a  pronounced  quality  in  the 
Rupestris,  we  believe  that  in  this  class  of  vines  we 
shall  find  the  true,  best  solution  of  restoring  our 
vineyards. 

Some  of  the  best  fruited  of  the  American  grapes 
are  not  resistant,  belonging,  some  of  them,  to  the 
Labrusca  family;  and  these,  if  grown  in  California, 
must  be  put  upon  thoroughly  resistant  roots.  These 
are  the  Isabella,  the  Pierce,  the  Catawba,  the  Dela- 
ware and  Diana. 

Some  of  the  names  of  the  new  hybrid  grapes,  which 
we  have  Spoken  of  as  a  class,  are  Manito,  Aloka,  W. 
B.  Munsou,  Vin  Rouge,  Marguerite,  Neva  Munson, 
Excellente,  Big  Hope,  Enfanta,  Pukwana. 

It  was  at  first  supposed  that  the  native  California 
vine,  Vitis  Californica,  was  resistant,  but  it  has  been 
found  to  be  only  slightly  so  and  not  advisable  to  plant. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  Lenoir,  the  Herbemont, 
Cunningham  and  several  other  kinds  of  grapes  which 
have  done  very  well  as  resistant  stocks  and  which 
have  their  advocates  in  certain  locations. 

The  Riparia  and  Rupestris  improved  vines  are  now 
most  available  to  those  who  must  plant  at  once, 
although  the  Champini  and  Solonis,  of  the  Texas 
varieties,  can  be  secured;  but  we  believe  that  the 
true  solution  of  the  resistant  vine  problem  lies  in  the 
hybrids  we  have  spoken  of  and  which,  with  reason- 
able care  and  enterprise,  can  be  propagated  and 
made  available  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  use  of 
every  one,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years. 

The  inroads  of  the  phylloxera  are  so  gradual  that 
there  is  time,  after  its  discovery,  to  begin  the  work 
of  securing  stocks.  To  those  who  have  no  phylloxera 
and  those  districts  where  it  has  not  yet  made  its  ap- 
pearance, we  would  give  a  word  of  caution.  Phyl- 
loxera is  very  apt  to  be  introduced  in  introducing  re- 
sistant vines — not  necessarily  so  if  proper  care  is 
taken  not  to  introduce  by  means  of  rooted  vines,  but 
by  cuttings  only.  But  speaking  from  experience  in 
the  past,  the  pest  has  many  times  been  introduced 
in  this  way. 

Thk  Outlook. — Viticulture  has  every  prospect  in 
its  favor  as  a  profitable  business.  Production  will 
undoubtedly  decrease  for  several  years,  and  with  de- 
creased production  an  increased  price  for  wine  can 
hardly  be  kept  down.  Restoration  will  be  gradual 
and  for  a  time  will  hardly  keep  pace  with  destruc- 
tion. With  this  state  of  affairs  co-operation  in  sell- 
ing wine  will  hardly  be  possible,  but  none  the  less  de- 
sirable, and  if  wine  producers  will  unite  on  the  strong 
lines  the  raisin  branch  has  adopted,  their  business 
need  never  again  sink  into  the  depths  from  which  it 
seems  now  temporarily  emerging. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


Agricultural  Education. 


To  the  Editor  : — I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  of  date  March  3rd,  and 
read  with  much  interest  your  able  editorial  on  agri- 
cultural education.  This  article  takes  exactly  the 
right  grounds  and  treats  of  a  subject  which  can  not 
be  too  much  discussed  nor  too  strenuously  urged. 
You  will  note  in  my  report  a  heading,  "  Agricultural 
Education,"  which  treats  to  some  extent  on  this  sub- 
joet,  but  does  not  go  to  the  extent  of  your  editorial. 
[This  is  the  report  which  we  are  now  printing  from 
week  to  week.— Ei>.]  I  discussed  this  question  quite 
fully  in  a  paper  which  I  recently  prepared  and  which 
was  read  before  the  Farmers'  Congress  at  Salem 
Or.,  Feb.  8th,  1900.  In  that  paper  I  took  strong 
grounds  as  to  the  supreme  importance  of  a  more 
extensive,  a  more  varied  and  a  more  general 
agricultural  education.  1  have  always  been  a^stron^ 
advocate  of  agricultural  fairs  and  exhibitions,  on  the 
grounds:  that  they  instructed  the  persons  who  at- 
tended them:  that  they  stimulated  them  to  a  greater 
exertion  ;  that  they  corrected  their  tastes,  and  illus- 
trated to  them,  practically,  the  highest  ideals  toward 
which  they  should  strive.  In  sending  a  copy  of  my 
Oregon  paper  to  the  editor  of  the  Pacific  Homestead, 
Salem,  I  touched  upon  another  phase  of  this  question, 
as  follows ; 

I  hope  the  Farmers'  Congress  proves  a  great 


success.  A  higher  class  of  agricultural  education  is 
the  hope  of  the  nation.  The  problems  presented  to 
the  farmer  are  daily  becoming  more  difficult,  and 
upon  their  proper  solution  depends  the  prosperity  of 
our  country.  Outside  of  the  question  of  the  mere 
production  of  wealth,  there  is  a  social  and  racial 
question  of  supreme  importance.  If  we  educate  our 
agricultural  classes,  we  can  make  life  upon  the  farm 
more  pleasant  and  maintain  there  a  greater  popula- 
tion. Such  a  population  has  always  been  and  always 
will  be  the  strength  of  the  nation  which  is  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  possess  it.  These  people  grow  our  wealth, 
are  independent,  devoted  to  good  government,  arid 
they  are,  as  a  class,  devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace.  In 
this  way  a  national  development  along  moral,  physi- 
cal and  intellectual  lines  is  promoted,  and  the  strength 
of  the  nation  is  not  sapped  by  constant  additions  to 
the  wasting  ranks  of  the  cities,  or  in  recruiting 
armies  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  battlefield." 

Your  editorial  is  in  line  with  the  recommendations 
made  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson,  in  his  re- 
cent report  to  the  President,  where  he  urges  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  the  sciences  that  relate  to 
agriculture  and  the  introduction  of  nature  study  in 
our  common  schools. 

The  Secretary  says  :  u  When  we  consider  that  half 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  occupied  in  pro- 
ducing from  the  soil  directly ;  that  about  three- 
fourths  of  our  exports  to  foreign  countries  come 
from  the  soil,  and  that  the  $600,000,000  balance  of 
trade  coming  to  the  United  States  during  each  of  the 
last  two  fiscal  years  have  been,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  price  of  farm  products,  it  is  somewhat  remark- 
able that  so  very  little  attention  is  given  to  the  edu- 
cation of  half  the  people  of  the  nation  and  preparation 
for  their  future  life-work." 

I  hope  you  will  give  this  most  important  subject 
further  editorial  attention  in  line  with  your  recent 
able  article.  Peter  J.  Shields, 

Secretary  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Treatment  of  Bloat. 

Though  the  facts  which  a  correspondent  of  the 
Napa  Register  furnishes  are  not  new,  they  may  not 
have  caught  the  attention  of  all  readers  and  are 
worth  repeating, 

Because  of  the  abundant  growth  of  grass,  farmers 
and  others  who  have  stock  on  pasture  need  to  be  on 
their  guard.  These  remarks  apply  especially  to  cows 
and  heifers.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  some  danger 
of  hoven,  or  bloating,  caused  by  eating  too  much 
rank-growing  clover,  alfalfa  or  other  grasses,  especi- 
ally when  the  dew  has  not  disappeared. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  cows  or 
younger  cattle  to  show  bloat  very  suddenly.  If  the 
case  is  a  severe  one,  the  knife  must  be  quickly  used, 
if  the  animal  is  to  be  saved.  This  is  in  order  to  re- 
lieve the  stomach,  which  lies  on  the  left  side  under 
the  short  ribs,  of  fast  accumulating  gas.  Sometimes 
a  very  few  minutes  tells  the  story. 

Mr.  Mallet,  who  years  ago  had  a  meat  market  in 
Napa,  always  had  handy  for  such  emergiencies  a 
piece  of  common  garden  hose,  about  5  feet  long,  the 
end  of  which  was  covered  with  thin  sheet  lead,  per- 
forated. This  was  inserted  in  the  cow*s  throat  and 
then  pushed  down  into  the  stomach.  Through  it  the 
gases  quickly  made  their  escape. 

An  excellent  contrivance,  often  used  when  bloating 
takes  place,  is  a  short,  round  stick  about  the  size  of 
a  fork  handle.  This  is  inserted  in  the  mouth  of  the 
cow  and  tied  to  her  horns  by  two  short  ropes.  This 
causes  the  animal  to  keep  her  mouth  open,  and  while 
she  endeavors  to  get  rid  of  the  stick  the  gas  escapes. 
Keep  her  moving  about  the  lot  or  corral  while  thus 
treated,  and  in  five  or  ten  minutes  the  trouble  will  be 
over.  Afterwards  keep  the  cow  off  grass  for  a  day 
or  so,  feeding  lightly.  This  treatment  may  save  a 
valuable  animal. 

Another  trouble,  so  often  met  with  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  is  milk  fever,  occurring  from  one  day  to 
a  week  after  calving.  If  the  cow  has  been  on  first- 
class  pasture  for  some  time  previous  to  calving,  there 
is  great  danger  that  she  will  become  too  fat.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  may  fall  into  the  error  of  having  the 
cow  in  such  poor  condition  that  she  will  not  have  the 
strength  to  pull  through  this  trying  ordeal.  The  re- 
sult in  either  case  will  often  be  identical — the  cow 
dies.  This  is  often  the  result  of  sheer  carelessness  or 
thoughtlessness.  It  pays  to  take  extra  care  of  cows 
at  this  critical  period,  exercising  common  sense. 

If  the  loss  to  farmers  and  others  in  this  way  in  this 
valley,  annually,  does  not  amount  to  $1000.  it  is  not 
very  far  from  that  figure.  Within  the  last  month  at 
least  three  cows  have  died  of  milk  fever  within  a 
radius  of  half  a  mile  from  Trancas.  Not  one  was 
worth  less  than  $50.  Many  more  will  die  from  the 
same  cause  this  spring.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  these 
losses  are  due  to  carelessness  or  lack  of  knowledge. 


Stopped  at  the  Threshold. 

To  the  Editor:— In  your  paper  of  Feb.  10th  I  read 
with  interest  an  article  on  "Care  of  Milk  for  the 
Creamery."  From  experience,  I  know  that  much 
depends  on  the  men  who  weigh  in  the  milk  to  cream- 


eries. Many  years  ago  1  had  a  creamery  in  Scan- 
dinavia, and  learned  that  the  man  (I  had  a  woman) 
that  weighs  in  the  milk  must  be  in  possession  of  good 
smelling  organs.  The  first  test  I  gave  the  milk  I 
smelt  it.  How  they  do  here,  I  don't  know.  A  man 
who  uses  tobacco  in  any  form  can  never  judge  milk. 
Give  a  buttermakcr  bad  milk  and  he  can  not  make 
good  butter.  You  may  judge  if  this  is  worth  know- 
ing or  not.  A.  M.  Nelson. 
Eureka. 


THE  FIELD. 


The  Broom  Corn  Product. 

There  has  been  a  high  range  of  prices  for  broom 
corn  at  the  East,  and  the  report  of  it  has  awakened 
the  thought  in  some  California  minds  that  this  crop 
might  have  some  chance  beyond  the  small  amount 
needed  for  broom  making  on  this  coast.  In  view  df 
this  discussion,  it  is  interesting  to  give  from  the 
Breeders'  Gazette  a  general  review  of  the  conditions 
affecting  this  crop. 

Requirements. —To  produce  a  ton  of  broom  corn 
under  fair  conditions  requires  about  three  acres  of 
land.  The  cost  of  production  under  the  best  of  con- 
ditions is  $50  per  ton;  the  average  selling  price  is 
about  $70  per  ton,  though  it  has  sold  as  low  as  $30. 
This  is  a  crop  requiring  an  immense  force  at  har- 
vesting, a  threshing  gang  numberiug  not  less  than 
twenty,  and  the  harvesting  season  attracts  to  the 
community  as  laborers  or  as  camp  followers  a  swarm 
of  most  undesirable  characters.  The  business  re- 
quires a  special  outfit  of  tools  and  sheds  costing  $800 
to  $1000,  which  arc  of  little  or  no  value  for  other 
purposes.  The  crop  is  a  precarious  one  that  may  be 
ruined  by  a  few  days  of  bad  weather,  and  its  success- 
ful growth  and  harvesting  require  a  high  degree  of 
knowledge  and  special  skill. 

Supply.  —  The  world's  consumption  of  brush,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  authorities,  is  about  30,000  tons, 
and  there  can  be  no  sudden  increase,  because  it  is 
used  but  for  one  purpose.  This  30,000  tons  is  pro- 
duced on  about  112.000  acres,  or  less  than  five  town- 
ships of  land.  Two-thirds  of  the  broom  corn  of  the 
world  is  grown  in  four  counties  in  Illinois — Douglas, 
ColeSj  Moultrie  and  Edgar— with  Areola  as  the  most 
important  shipping  point:  In  favorable  years  these 
counties  have  produced  28.000  tons,  or  practicallv 
the  world's  supply.  The  territory  and  the  men  al- 
ready engaged  in  broom-corn  growing  could  easily 
double  the  present  production  if  warranted  by  the 
demand. 

Danger  of  a  Drop  in  Value. — The  present  price' 
is  the  result  neither  of  an  unprecedented  demand  nor 
of  a  short  crop,  but  of  a  slight  increase  in  activity  in 
a  limited  industry,  giving  rise  to  peculiar  market 
conditions.  The  grower  has  not  realized  these  prices, 
nor  could  they  have  been  established  until  after  the 
crop  was  practically  out  of  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
ducer. Attracted  by  large  quotations,  many  novices 
will  plant  extensively  the  coming  year.  The  result 
will  be  an  enormous  over-production  of  brush,  much 
of  which  will  be  of  inferior  grade.  It  is  and  will  al- 
ways remain  a  little  industry,  because  the  demand  is 
not  only  limited,  but  small.  Isolated  individuals  and 
those  remote  from  recognized  methods  are  at  a 
serious  disadvantage.  This  is  not  a  favorable  time 
to  embark  in  the  business;  and  whoever  feels  impelled 
to  undertake  it  should  first  visit  the  broom-corn  dis- 
trict and  fully  acquaint  himself  with  the  particulars 
of  the  industry. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Tar-Resin  Compound  for  Tree  Wounds. 

To  the  Editor: — In  printing  Mr.  Daniel  Snively's 
letter  last  week,  a  printer's  error  made  him  speak  of 
$2  a  gallon.  What  he  wrote  was  "2  lbs.  of  resin" 
to  a  gallon  of  coal  tar. 

Coal  tar  by  the  barrel  is  worth  about  7Jc  per  gal- 
lon just  at  present,  and  this  is  rather  a  higher  price 
than  usual.  It  appears  to  be  in  increased  demand  as 
being  a  source  of  picric  acid,  which  enters  largely 
into  the  manufacture  of  the  explosive  lyddite,  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  South  African  war  corre- 
spondents. 

Even  at  10  cents  a  gallon,  (retail  price  in  Monterey, 
at  Del  Monte  Gas  Works),  and  with  three  pounds  of 
resin  to  the  gallon— about  the  proportion  I  am  usiDg 
— it  makes  a  cheap  paint. 

I  would  add  that  Mr.  Snively's  experience  is  mainly 
on  peaches,  apricots  or  prunes.  I  do  not  find  my 
apples  or  pears  show  any  of  the  blisters  of  whicbi 
he  speaks  under  the  paint.        Edward  Berwick.. 

Monterey,  March  11. 


Look  Out  for  Frost. 


To  the  Editor: — When  should  we  plant  the  Soja 
bean  and  the  new  Velvet  bean  ?  Are  they  easily 
killed  by  frost  like  other  beans  ?  And  teosinte — is  it 
affected  by  frost  like  corn  ? — J.  H.  O.,  Madera  Co. 

All  tke  plants  you  mention  are  tender  and  should 
not  be  above  ground  until  danger  o<  trost  is  over. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Good  Winter  Range.  —  Livermore 
Herald,  March  10:  Livermore  valley  is 
becoming  popular  with  Nevada  stockmen, 
who  wish  to  get  their  stock  away  from 
severe  winters  and  have  them  fattened 
within  easy  reach  of  the  San  Francisco 
market.  Several  hundred  were  brought 
here  last  month,  and  another  shipment  of 
200  arrived  Tuesday  and  have  been  put  on 
pasture  in  the  valley. 

BUTTE. 

Season  Favorable  f"or  HHmp.— 
Gridley  Herald,  March  10:  The  sea- 
son has  opened  very  favorably  for  the 
hemp  men.  The  soil  is  in  good  shape  and 
abundant  moisture  is  present  to  give  seed 
a  good  start.  John  Heaney  will  com- 
mence sowing  immediately  and  will  plant 
250  acres. 

FRESNO. 

Grain  Heading  Early. — Sanger  Her- 
ald, March  10:  That  grain  in  this  vicin- 
ity is  heading  out  much  earlier  than  usual 
at  this  season  of  the  year  is  evidenced  by 
several  bunches  of  barley  that  were  left 
on  our  table  by  C.  H.  Padgett.  The 
stalks  were  gathered  in  Mr.  Williams' 
field  near  Del  Rey.  They  are  about  3  feet 
high  and  the  heads  doubtless  would  have 
matured  within  a  few  weeks.  These  are 
not  isolated  stalks,  but  there  are  acres  of 
similar  grain  in  that  locality. 

Sheep  Business.— If  there  is  ono  in- 
dustry more  than  another  that  has  been 
benefited  by  the  mild  weathor  of  the  past 
few  months  it  is  the  sheep  industry. 
Arch  Burns  informs  us  that  the  past  win- 
ter has  been  propitious  for  lambing,  and 
he  estimates  the  average  increase  among 
his  flocks  at  110%.  Buyers  are  offering  $3 
a  head  for  one-year-old  wethers.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  green  feed  and  sheep 
around  Sanger  never  looked  better.  Sheep 
men  say  frequent  rains  and  abundance  of 
grass  tend  to  keep  the  wool  much  cleaner 
than  in  other  years,  and  it  will  command 
a  much  better  price  in  consequence.  At 
this  time  last  year  sheep  were  eking  out 
scanty  sustenance  from  what  vegetation 
was  to  be  found  on  the  dry,  burnt  plains  ; 
sand  storms  were  of  frequent  occurence ; 
when  the  sheep  laid  down  to  rest  it  was 
on  the  dusty  ground,  and  their  coats  of 
wool  grew  heavy  with  dirt,  while  no  rains 
came  to  cleanse  them. 

HUMBOLDT. 
Dairy  Inspector  Appointed. — Eu- 
reka Standard,  March  7:  William  Van- 
derbilt,  general  agent  of  the  State  Dairy 
Bureau,  has  issued  to  Dr.  E.  Backenstose 
a  certificate  of  appointment  as  assistant 
agent  of  the  bureau  and  inspector  for  Dis- 
trict No.  11,  which  comprises  the  counties 
of  Humboldt,  Trinity  and  Del  Norte.  The 
duties  of  inspector-  are  "the  inspection  of 
dairies,  factories  of  dairy  products,  and  of 
dairy  products  as  to  their  sanitary  condi- 
tion, and  as  to  the  health  of  stock,  and  to 
prevent  the  salo  of  milk  drawn  from  dis- 
eased animals  to  the  people  of  this  State, 
and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infectious 
and  contagious  diseases  common  to  stock. " 
Dr.  Backenstose  will  enter  upon  his  duties 
as  soon  as  his  appointment  has  been  offi- 
'  cially  approved  by  the  board. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Irrigation  Company  Meeting.  — 
Pomona  Progress,  March  8:  At  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
irrigation  company  of  Pomona  the  former 
board  of  directors,  consisting  of  the  fol- 
lowing, was  re-elected:  G.  Mirande,  A.  G. 
Whiting,  M.  C.  Allen,  Franklin  Cogswell 
and  Hervey  J.  Nichols, 

MENDOCINO. 
Heavy  Loss  op  Lambs. — Covelo, 
March  6:  The  severe  cold  rainstorm  which 
has  been  raging  in  northern  Mendocino 
the  past  four  days  is  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  sheep  men,  who  are  suffer- 
ing a  heavy  loss  of  lambs.  The  storm 
shows  no  indication  of  breaking.  Late 
plowing  is  dolayed.  Grain  that  is  in  is  do- 
ing well.  The 'precipitation  for  the  past 
twenty-four  hours  is  2.81' inches. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Care 

■*T£?  *»fe»t.Be»t  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
me  place  ol  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Hemoves  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Honei 
no  E^HfA  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
w»c  FIRING.  Impossible  to  product  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
rrice  9 1. SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
lent  by  express,  charge,  paid,  with  full  directions 
>or  Its  use.    Bend  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THB  LAWBBNCg-WXLHAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


MONTEREY. 
Stock  Raisers'  Association.— Sa- 
linas, March  5:  The  Monterey  Stock 
Raisers'  Association  held  a  meeting,  with 
President  J.  R.  Hebbon  in  the  chair. 
Members  representing  75,000  head  of  cat- 
tle wore  present.  A  board  of  directors, 
consisting  of  nineteen  members,  represent- 
ing the  different  sections  of  the  county, 
was  chosen,  and  the  annual  election  of  of- 
ficers followed.  The  result  was  as  follows: 
President,  J.  H.  Hebbon  ;  vice-president, 
S.  N.  Matthews ;  treasurer,  H.  E.  Abbott; 
secretary,  B.  V.  Sargent. 

ORANGE. 
Crop  Conditions.— Santa  Ana  Blade, 
March  9:  The  country  is  safe,  for  the  con- 
ditions have  changed  within  the  last 
twenty-four  hours  to  make  all  the  differ- 
ence between  a  crop  and  no  crop  at  all. 
Farmers  throughout  the  country  are  feel- 
ing much  encouraged,  for  this  rain  will 
most  likely  be  followed  by  more  in  this 
month,  and,  if  it  should  be,  there  will  be  a 
good  hay  crop  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  grain.  This  is  the  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  present  outlook,  although 
many  say  that  should  we  have  a  fair 
amount  of  rain  from  now  on  until  the  mid- 
dle of  April  the  crop  will  be  the  greatest 
of  any  known  in  the  past  ten  years. 

SACRAMENTO. 
Belgian  Hare  Exhibition.— Sacra- 
mento, March  7:  It  has  been  decided  to 
give,  in  connection  with  the  State  Fair,  a 
Belgian  Hare  Show,  at  which  breeders 
from  all  over  the  State  and  elsewhere  will 
exhibit.  This  will  be  the  first  show  of 
edible  hares  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  State,  and  is  expected  to  attract  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  interest  in  the  breeding  of 
edible  hares  has  spread  has  convinced  the 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture that  it  is  destined  to  become  an  im- 
portant State  industry. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Articles  of  Incorporation  Filed. 
— Redlands  Citrograph,  March  10:  Arti- 
cles of  incorporation  of  the  East  Barton 
Water  Co.  have  been  filed;  place  of  busi- 
ness, Rodlands.  Directors — Wm.  Mc- 
intosh, W.  J.  Molville,  W  H.  Ellsworth, 
S.  A.  Grover  and  W.  T.  Leedom.  Cap- 
ital stock,  $1650;  subscribed  $675.  There 
were  also  filed  articles  of  incorporation  of 
the  Eastberne  Well  Co.  The  directors 
are  Geo.  H.  Gowland,  L.  N.  Stewart, 
E.  Walden,  A.  A.  Henry  and  F.  G. 
Feraud.  The  capital  stock  is  $.'3000,  of 
which  $11)00  has  been  subscribed. 

Cost  op  Pumping  Water. — At  a  re- 
cunt  meeting  of  the  Highgrove  Horticul- 
tural Club,  John  Haight  furnished  a  paper 
on  pumping  water,  with  figures  of  cost, 
taken  from  actual  experience.  With  a 
28  H.  P.  gas  engine  raising  60  inches  of 
water  to  a  height  of  90  to  100  feet,  with  an 
eight  quadruple  pump,  using  distillate  for 
explosive,  the  cost  of  one  day's  run  stands 
as  follows:  Fifty  gallons  distillate  at  12 
cents  per  gallon,  $6;  lubricating  oil,  35 
cents;  wages  of  man,  $3.  Total,  $9.35. 
This  is  a  cost  of  15 J  cents  per  inch  per 
day. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Predicts  Big  Crops. — Lodi  Sentinel, 
March  10:  Glowing  reports  come  in  from 
all  the  surrounding  country  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  crops.  Wheat  is  coming  up,  the 
late  sown  sprouting  and  from  now  on  will 
grow  very  fast.  Summer-fallow  is  healthy 
and  completely  covers  the  ground.  Bar- 
ley is  flourishing  and  promises  big  things. 
The  beet  men  are  happy  ;  the  rain  put  the 
ground  into  condition  for  sowing  seed  and 
give  it  a  good  start.  The  experience  of 
the  last  two  years  has  not  dismayed  tho 
beet  men.  They  say  that  under  normal 
conditions  this  section  will  raise  good  beets 
and  no  crop  will  give  such  large  returns. 
Vines  are  looking  well  and  are  beginning 
to  push  out  leaves.  Activity  is  apparent 
among  vineyardists  and  many  new  vine- 
yards are  being  set  out.  All  kinds  of  fruit 
look  well.  Said  a  prominent  orchardist : 
"I  have  the  best  prospect  this  year  I  have 
ever  seen  in  this  vicinity."  All  crops  on 
the  West  Side  are  well  advanced  and  resi- 
dents of  that  section  say  that  tho  largest 
crop  for  years  will  be  harvested.  The 
islands,  also,  are  in  the  line  of  big  crops. 

Island  Crops  Advanced.— Stockton 
Mail,  March  8:  Wherever  grain  was  sown 
it  presents  a  fine  appearance.  There  is  a 
large  acreage  of  barley  in  the  county,  as 
many  farmers  sowed  that  cereal  after  it 
was  too  late  to  put  in  wheat.  The  popu- 
larity of  San  Joaquin  county  barley  for  ex- 
porting has  made  it  almost  as  profitable 
as  wheat,  and  many  farmers  made  more 
money  than  their  neighbors  who  raisod 
wheat.  Crops  are  further  advanced  on 
the  islands  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
county.  In  many  places  herds  of 
sheep  have  been  pastured  on  the  barloy 
fields  to  keep  the  grain  from  growing  too 
fast.  On  Tyler  island  there  is  a  field  of 
barley  on  which  several  hundred  sheep 
have  been  feeding  for  some  timo,  but  tho 


barley  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  the 
owner  has  been  compelled  to  cut  down 
with  a  mower  the  grain  near  the  banks  of 
the  sloughs,  where  it  grows  most  rapidly. 
After  a  short  time  tho  sheep  will  be  taken 
away  and  the  grain  will  be  allowed  to 
mature.  Planting  potatoes  has  not  yet 
begun,  but  vast  areas  of  ground  are  being 
plowed.  On  Tyler  island  there  will  be 
about  6000  acres  in  one  potato  patch.  On 
Victoria  island  there  will  be  a  large  acre- 
age, and  several  now  islands  and  reclama- 
tion districts  will  be  planted  for  the  first 
time  this  year.  The  present  weather  is 
of  untold  benefit  to  the  fruit  men.  When 
almond,  poach  and  apricot  trees  began  to 
bloom  several  weeks  ago  orchardists  trem- 
bled for  fear  the  unusually  early  blossoms 
would  be  caught  by  frost.  It  is  not  yet 
too  late  for  destructive  frosts,  but  as  the 
weeks  slip  by  and  the  weather  continues 
mild  the  fruit  growers  begin  to  recover 
their  courage  and  have  confidence  that 
the  fruit  crop  will  not  only  be  unusually 
early  but  of  unusual  size. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Saratoga  Blossom  Festival.  — 
There  will  be  held  at  Saratoga  on  March 
20th  a  Blossom  Festival.  A  card  announces 
that,  besides  furnishing  a  good  dinner, 
speeches,  music,  athletics,  games  and  a 
glad  merrymaking  will  be  provided.  The 
committee  consists  of  Dr.  F.  S.  Lowell, 
E.  S.  Williams,  E.  J.  Lawrence,  Geo.  O. 
Kinney  and  John  McElroy. 

Barngrover,  Hull  &  Co.  Incor- 
porated.—San  Jose  Mercury,  March  8: 
Articles  of  incorporation  of  Barngrover, 
Hull  &  Co.  have  been  filed.  The  purposes 
aro  declared  to  be  manufacturing  agricul- 
tural machinery,  orchard  and  farm  sup- 
plies. Tho  capital  stock  is  $25,000,  divided 
into  1000  shares.  The  amount  of  the  capi- 
tal stock  actually  subscribed  is  $9200,  as 
follows:  H.  M.  Barngrover,  $4000;  B.  D. 
Hull,  $3100;  G.  H.  Lisle,  $1550;  George  E. 
Hyde,  $250;  H.  H.  Kooser,  $300.  The  per- 
sons named  are  the  directors  for  the  first 
year. 

Fruit  Outlook. — Mercury,  March  12: 
The  weather  at  Campbell  the  past  week 
has  been  very  favorable  for  farmers  and 
fruit  growers.  The  rain,  in  addition  to 
giving  the  soil  a  good  soaking,  has  started 
the  creeks  running  again  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  irrigation  ditches  have  been 
taxed  to  their  fullest  capacity.  The  out- 
look is  most  favorable  for  a  fine  crop  of 
fruit  of  all  kinds. 

SHASTA. 

Shipping  Mules.— Anderson  Valley 
News,  March  10:  Jas.  Snell,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Cox  &  Clark  ranch  in  Shasta, 
and  Lassen  counties,  has  been  buying  and 
shipping  mules  to  the  Sandwich  islands. 
In  all  he  has  shipped  about  1000  head  and 
now  has  another  shipment  awaiting  cars. 
SOLANO. 

Excellent  Feed. — Vacaville  Re- 
porter, March  10:  The  growth  of  grass 
and  clover  is  unprecedented,  not  only  in 
the  fields  and  along  the  highways,  but  in 
the  hills  and  natural  pastures.  Henry 
Seaman  says  that  in  the  many  years  he 
has  lived  here  he  has  never  seen  such  feed 
as  his  range  affords.  The  wild  clover  is 
two  feet  long  and  oats  are  waist  high. 
Feed' never  was  so  plentiful  before  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Wheat  is  as  well  ad- 
vanced in  places  as  it  commonly  is  late  in 
April.  Grain  crops  promise  to  be  very 
large. 

SUTTER. 
Fruit  Growers  Organize.— Yuba 
City  Farmer:  At  an  enthusiastic  meeting 
of  fruit  raisers  the  Feather  River  Fruit 
Growers'  Association  was  formed  with  tho 
following  officers:  Pres.,  S.  J.  Stabler; 
Sec'y,  W.  H.  Raub,  Yuba  City,  Vice- 
presidents,  A.  Moncure  and  G.  W.  Hutch- 
ins,  Yuba  county;  A.  D.  Cutts  and  Geo. 
Ditzlor,  Butte  county;  L.  A.  Walton  and 
J.  B.  Wilkie,  Sutter  county. 


TEHAMA. 
Vineyard  Sold.— Corning,  March  10: 
An  important  transaction  took  place  in 
Corning  this  week.  The  well-known  Ait- 
kin vineyard,  containing  forty-one  acres, 
was  sold  to  an  Eastern  syndicate  for 
$12,300,  or  $300  per  acre.  The  vineyard 
adjoins  Corning  on  tho  south  and  con- 
tains only  tho  choicest  variety  of  grapes. 
Last  year  the  product  was  shipped  to 
Denver,  where  it  brought  a  good  price. 
Tho  syndicate  will  make  many  improve- 
ments upon  its  new  purchase.  The  vine- 
yard is  several  miles  west  of  the  famous 
Stanford  vineyard. 

YOLO. 

Belgian  Hare  Business.— Woodland 
Mail :  The  Belgian  hare  craze  has  struck 
Woodland  in  full  force.  Herb  Coil,  Will 
Porter  and  Dr.  Grant  received  the  first 
consignment  Friday. 

YUBA. 

Hop  Vines  as  Fertilizer.— Wheat- 
land Four  Corners,  March  10:  Horst 
Bros,  have  received  a  large  cutting  ma- 
chine for  grinding  up  dry  hop  vines. 
Heretofore  these  have  been  raked  up  and 
burned.  Horst  Bros,  conceived  the  idea 
of  chopping  them  up  into  small  particles 
and  distributing  them  over  the  hop  land 
as  fertilizer. 


SOME  DEALERS  SAY 

Columbus  Buggy  Co/s 

VEHICLES 


Are  too  high  in  price  to  admit  of  as  much  profit  as 
the  cheaper  grades  usually  handled  by  agricul- 
tural implement  dealers  A  cheap  vehicle  costs 
just  as  much  freight  from  the  East  as  a  good  one, 
thus  you  get  but  little  value  for  your  money  after 
paying  three  profits  and  freight. 

If  Columbus  Buggy  Co.'s  vehicles  are  not  on  sale 
in  your  vicinity  please  write  to  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO  HOUSE, 

1665-1667    MARKET  ST., 
Between  9th  and  10th,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  SPECIAL  PRICE. 


Pacific  Steel 
Handy  Wagon. 

WHEELS  28  and  31  inches  high. 

TIRES  4  and  5  in.  wide,  H  In-  thick. 

AXLES  l%  inch,  solid  steel. 

BOLSTERS  AND  AXLE  STOCKS.  ..White  oak. 
CAPACITY  Guaranteed  5000  lbs. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16-13  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Made  by  The  Shunk  Plow  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 


"MINNESOTA  CHIEF"  THRESHERS 


AND 


5elf=Feeders. 

The  Most  Perfect  and  Economical  Grain, 
Bean  and  Flax  Thresher  in  Use. 


Grain  Cleaners. 

LEATHER  &  RUBBER  BELTING. 


Mr  (hamticleeh.—  It's  no  use  scratching  over 
Ihia  dlraw,  Biddy,  il  was  Ihreshed  ay  a 
flcnne&ota  Chief  " 

A  full  line  of  Separator,  Engine  and  Horsi'-Power 
Extras  always  In  stock. 

Afrci  ts  for  Bav  City  Iron  W;,rke  Straw-Burning 
Engines,  mounted  on  Fischer's  Pat.  Taper  Hollers. 


ROBERT  BRAND  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS. 

521,  523  and  525  THIRD  STREET, 

Bet.  Washington  and  Clay, 
OAKLAND,  C/V  L. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Each  in  All. 

Little  things,  in  the  field,  yon  red -cloaked 

clown, 

On  thee,  from  the  hill-top  looking  down; 
And  the  heifer  that  lows  on  the  upland 
farm, 

Far  heard,  lows  not  thine  ear  to  charm: 
The  sexton,  tolling  the  bell  at  noon, 
Dreams  not  that  great  Napoleon 
Stops  his  horse  and  lists  with  delight, 
As  his  files  sweep   round  yon  distant 
height; 

Nor  knowost  thou  what  argument 
Thy  life  to  thy  neighbor's  creed  hath  lent; 
All  are  needed  by  each  one — 
Nothing  is  fair  or  good  alone. 

I  caught  the  linnet's  note  from  Heaven, 
Singing  at  dawn  on  the  aider  bough; 
I  brought  him  homo  in  his  nest  at  even- 
He  sings  the  son?,  but  it  pleases  not  now. 
For  I  did  not  bring  homo  the  river  and 
sky. 

He  sang  to  my  oar — they  nang  to  my  eye. 

The  delicate  shell  lay  on  the  shore, 
The  bubbles  of  the  latest  wave 
Fresh  pearls  to  their  emerald  gave; 
And  the  bellowing  of  the  savage  sea 
Greeted  their  safe  escape  to  me. 
I  wiped  away  the  weeds  and  foam, 
And  fetched  my  sea-born  treasures  home; 
But  the  poor,  unsightly,  noisome  things 
Had  left  their  beauty  on  the  shore. 
With  the  sun  and  tho  sand  and  the  wild 
uproar, 

Nor  rose,  nor  stream,  nor  bird  is 
fair, 

Their  concord  is  beyond  compare. 

— Ralph  Waldo  Kmerson. 


One  Side  of  the  Argument. 

"I  swan,  I  dunno  know  how  some 
folks  git  along,  havin'  as  little  sense  as 
they  do  an'  squanderhf  that  mostly  in 
quarrelin'  with  other  people  because 
they  don't  agree  with  them  in  doctrine. 
No,  I  thank  you;  I'll  just  keep  my  shawl 
on,  'cause  we're  makin'  soap  to  our 
house  to-day  an'  I  must  hurry  home. 
Jin  that  full  of  all  this  row  be- 
tween the  Baptists  an'  the  Metho- 
dists that  I  just  had  to  run  in  an'  tell 
you  about  it.  I'm  no  spreader  of  evil 
stories  an'  such  an'  every  one  in  the 
neighborhood  knows  that  I  mind  my 
own  business  first,  last  an'  all  the  time. 
Guess  if  I  didn't,  we  wouldn't  have  a 
roof  over  our  heads,  John  Henry  be- 
ing natcherly  shiftless,  which  he"  gits 
from  his  mother's  folks,  the  Wig^inses. 
They  ain't  my  kind  of  people  an'  never 
was.  About  the  Baptists  an'  Metho- 
dists ?  I'm  that  full  of  it  I  dunno 
where  to  begin.  When  the  Baptists 
moved  into  their  church  they  engaged 
Mr.  Bass.  He  may  be  a  sincere  man, 
but  somehow  I  misdoubted  him  from  the 
first. 

"  'John  Henry.'  said  I,  when  I  see 
Mr.  Bass  with  his  side  whiskers,  "I 
never  knew  no  good  of  a  man  with  side 
whiskers  yet.  The  Lord  never  intended 
a  man  to  drape  the  sides  of  his  face  in 
that  fashion.  You  remember  thatlight- 
nin'  rod  agent,  that  nearly  put  a  mort- 
gage on  this  roof  that  I've  worked  so 
hard  for,  had  side  whiskers  ?  Now,  the 
Baptists  have  gone  an'  hired  a  minister 
with  side  whiskers,  an'  I'll  lose  my 
guess  if  he  didn't  put  some  queer  no- 
tions into  their  heads.' 

•'The  Wigginses  were  all  Baptists, 
you  know,  an'  John  Henry  has  always 
had  a  leanin'  that  way.  He  would  have 
flopped  many  a  time  if  I  hadn't  shamed 
him  out  of  it.  He  jess  smiled  in  that 
aggravatin'  way  some  men  folks  has, 
an'  he  said: 

"  '  Cynthia,  says  he,  '  it  isn't  the  coat 
that  makes  the  man  nor  the  whiskers, 
either.' 

"The  Wigginses  always  had  a  nasty 
way  of  ending  an  argument  by  quotiii' 
Scripture  an'  John  Henry  he  took  after 
them. 

"  'You  just  wait  an'  see,'  says  I, 
knowin'  as  I  was  right. 

"I'm  surprised  you  ain't  heard  of 
what  Mr.  Bass  preached  about  on  New 
Year's  Day.  You  are  sure  no  one 
ain't  told  you?  Well  then,  he  got  up 
in  the  new-fangled  pulpit  of  his  new 
church  an'  he  told  his  congregation  that 
they  was  in  the  first  year  of  the  twen- 


tieth century.  Now,  would  you  believe 
it,  there  wasn't  a  man  in  that  church 
that  had  spunk  enough  to  git  up  an' 
protest.  Goodness  knows,  our  time 
here  below  is  short  enough  an'  you 
would  think  even  a  Baptist  would  hate 
to  be  hauled  into  a  new  century  ahead  of 
time.  My  bed  ain't  always  one  of  roses, 
what  with  John  Henry's  shiftlessness  an' 
his  family  relations,  but  I  don't  com- 
plain to  such  an  extent  that  I  want  my 
time  shortened.  I  want  some  prepara- 
tion for  the  twentieth  century  an'  I 
want  full  measure  for  the  nineteenth 
century.  Well,  now,  that  Mr.  Bass  he 
just  bamboozled  his  whole  congregation 
into  belicvin'  they  was  in  the  twentieth 
century  an'  I  tell  you  it  ought  to  be  a 
solemn  thought  for  some  of  them  now, 
not  that  I  am  throwin'  any  stones  at 
brother  sinners.  Our  minister,  he 
preached  on  our  enterin'  the  last  year 
of  the  old  century  an'  he  argued  that 
we  ought  to  make  it  count  for  ourselves 
an'  for  the  church.  It  was  a  real  stir- 
rin'  discourse,  'thout  any  fol-de-rol 
nonsense  an'  I  tell  you  I  felt  good  an' 
hungry  for  our  New  Year  turkey  when 
I  came  out  of  the  church.  The  first 
person  I  see  as  I  came  out  was  Mis' 
Wiggins  a  swishin'  her  way  down  the 
street  an'  I  says  to  her: 

"  '  Happy  New  Year,  Mis'  Wiggins,' 
just  like  that. 

"'Happy  New  Century,  Cynthia," 
says  she  in  a  way  that  showed  she 
thought  she  had  the  better. 

"  '  You're  a  year  too  soon,  Mis'  Wig- 
gins,' says  I. 

"  'Not  at  all,'  says  she,  in  that  citified 
way  she  picked  up  when  she  was  in 
N'York  three  years  ago  Christmas. 

"  '  Then  Mis'  Wiggins,  she  up  an'  told 
me  that  Mr.  Bass  had  said  we  were  in 
the  twentieth  century. 

"  '  You  wouldn'd  doubt  a  minister's 
word,  would  you  ?  '  says  she. 

"  '  Not  if  he  was  a  Methodist,'  said  I; 
'  Our  minister  said  he  was  in  the  last 
year  of  the  nineteenth  century,  an'  I 
guess  he  knows  a  thing  or  two.' 

"  'He's  a  good  man  probably.'  says 
Mis'  Wiggins,  superior  like,  but  he's  be- 
hind the  times,  Cynthia.  I  do  wish  you 
would  sit  under  Mr.  Bass.' 

"  '  No,  I  thank  you,'  said  I.  'No  Bap- 
tist for  me.  Methodist  is  good  enough.' 
'  ' '  Now  would  you  believe  it,  all  those 
Baptist  people  say  that  they  are  in  the 
twentieth  century,  an'  all  us  Methodists 
say  we  are  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
an  when  Baptist  meets  Methodist,  they 
begin  to  arguefy,  as  if  the  thing  wasn't 
as  plain  as  the  nose  on  Cy  Wiggins's 
face,  poor  man.  1  says  only  this  morn- 
in,'  says  I,  to  John  Henry: 

"  '  Do  you  recall  that  I  took  objection 
1i  i  M  p.  Bass's  side  whiskers,  John  Henry, 
an'  now  see  how  he  has  led  his  flock 
astray.  Amos  Skilling  ain't  been  able 
to  do  a  stroke;  of  work  since  New  Year's, 
he's  so  busy  trying  to  persuade  Metho- 
dists that  they  re  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, an'  his  woodpile  is  down  so  that  I 
don't  know  how  Mis'  Skillings  will  get 
through  the  winter.' 

"  'What  difference  does  it  make?' 
says  John  Henry  in  his  shiftless  way. 

"  '  It  don't  make  enny  in  partie'lar,' 
says  I,  '  only  I  wonder  at  people  havin' 
SO  little  sense.  Can  a  man  add  one  inch 
to  his  height  by  thinkin'  about  it,  faith 
cure  to  the  contrary  notwithstandm'  ? 
No  sir,  an'  he  can't  add  a  year  to  the 
century,  nuther.' 

"Well,  you'd  be  suprised  how  that 
discussion  has  harmed  this  neighbor- 
hood. The  Baptists,  when  they  are  cor- 
nered, as  they  are  bound  to  be,  just  say 
the  Methodists  are  slow  an'  behind  the 
times,  an'  such.  I've  been  gittin'  dry 
groceries  now  for  twenty  years  of  John 
Butterworth,  though  he  is  a  Baptist, 
but  I  stopped.  When  I  went  for  10 
cents'  worth  of  cloves  for  those  musk- 
melon  pickles  of  mine,  which  I  season 
again  in  February,  Mr.  Butterworth  he 
says: 

'Well,  Cynthia,  I  hope  the  new  cen- 
tury finds  you  well.' 

'  The  century  ain't  found  me  yet,' 
says  I. 

"That's  so;   you   are  a  Methodist,' 

says  he. 

"  'Yes,'  says  I,  'an'  I  am  thankful 
that  I  have  some  sense,' says  I.  'If 
this  is  the  twentieth  century  then  I  only 
owe  you  nine  cents  for  them  cloves. 
Your  bein'  a  year  ahead  of  me  in  reck- 
onin'  time  is  likely  to  complicate  my 


tradin'  here.  You  see  I'd  have  to  pay 
you  a  year  in  advance  of  my  buyin'  any- 
thin'  an'  as  times  are  I  can't  do  it.  I'll 
have  to  find  some  grocery  merchant 
in  my  century,'  says  I,  an'  with  that  1 
wished  him  good  mornin'  an'  out  I 
walked.  Mis'  Wiggins,  she  been  around 
twice  to  discuss  twentieth  century,  an' 
1  laid  her  out  flat  each  time.  I  just 
chalked  out  the  first  century  from  the 
year  1  to  9!t  on  my  Sally's  little  black- 
board an'  I  went  over  it  year  by  year 
with  Mis'  Wiggins  an'  when  I  got  to  !)!•  T 
says 'this  belongs  to  the  first  century, 
don't  it  ?  '  an'  she  says,  right  off,  '  Yes.' 
'Then.'  says  1,  'don't  1H!>!)  belong  to 
the  nineteenth  century  ?  '  '  Yes,'  says 
she.  Then  I  got  her  to  admit  that  the 
whole  year  100  belonged  to  the  first 
century,  but  she  baulked  at  the  year 
HUM)  belongin'  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
an'  then  came  the  partin'  of  our  ways. 
The  Baptists  and  the  Methodists  are 
that  torn  up, about  it  that  most  of  one 
congregation  don't  speak  to  most  of  the 
other.  I  ain't  got  no  time  for  these 
previous  folks  'specially  when  they  ain't 
got  no  sense  an'  I  was  savin'  as  much  to 
Mis'  Wiggins  when  she  took  offense  an' 
flounced  out. 

"Though  John  Henry  was  one  of  the 
Wigginses  on  his  mother's  side,  he's 
natcherly  so  shiftless  that  he  wouldn't 
move  into  a  new  century  until  the 
almanac  rushed  him,  so  my  family  ain't 
divided;  but  laws  alive  !  the  Methodists 
bein'  in  one  century  an'  the  Baptists  in 
another  will  prevent  any  union  meet- 
in's,  which  have  been  so  fruitful  in  the 
past.  But,  as  I  said  to  John  Henry,  I 
suspicioned  those  side  whiskers  of  Mr. 
Bass's  the  minute  I  see  them  an'  it  looks 
as  if  we'd  have  to  jolt  along  a  year  be- 
hind the  Baptists.  The  amount  of  gos- 
sipping  there  is  about  this  thing  is 
enough  to  sicken  you  of  women  folks, 
though  some  of  the  men  is  just  as  bad. 
No,  thank  you,  I'm  just  goin'  now  to 
finish  up  a  batch  of  end-of-the-centurv 
soap.  It  must  be  real  annoyin'  to  Mis' 
Wiggins  not  to  be  fin  der  seeckle,  which 
she  picked  up  in  N'York  three  j'ears  ago 
Christmas.  She  said  it  was  fashionable 
French  for  end-of-the-century.  It's  all 
the  French  she  knows,  poor  thing,  an' 
now  she's  got  to  drop  it  or  be  ungram- 
matical,  an'  she  just  despises  bein'  un- 
grammical.  Well,  we  all  have  our  trou- 
bles."— New  York  Sun. 

Women  as  Spies. 

The  Boer  women  are  described  as 
not  one  whit  less  patriotic  in  the  pres- 
ent war  than  their  husbands,  and  the 
story  of  how  Mrs.  Joubert  actually  won 
the  battle  of  Majuba  Hill  is  an  il- 
lustration of  the  active  patriotism  they 
have  more  than  once  displayed.  When 
the  English  were  stealing  upon  the  Floors 
at  Majuba  Hill  it  was  Mrs.  Joubert  who 
first  discovered  them  and  hastened  to 
arouse  her  sleeping  husband.  General 
Joubert  was  fast  asleep,  and  he  refused 
to  believe  that  the  English  had  got  by 
the  pickets  without  the  alarm  being 
given.  It  was  not  until  Mrs.  Joubert 
actually  pulled  him  out  of  his  bed,  and 
made  him  see  the  enemy  with  his  own 


The  Palm 

is  awarded  by  all  jmlgesof  mechanical 
excellence  to 

ELGIN 
Ruby  Jeweled  Watches. 

Thev  are  made  to  endure  and  tell 
time  accurately.  All  jewelers  sell 
them  in  cases  to  suit.  Ask  your 
jeweler  why  the  Elgin  is  the  best 
watch. 

An  Elgin  watchalwayHluut  the  word  "Elqin" 
engraved  on  the  works— fuUy  guaranteed. 

"Tho  Ways  of  a  Watch"— our  new 
booklet — sent  auyouo  on  request. 

ELQIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.,  Elgin,  III. 


eyes,  that  he  would  admit  the  truth  of 
her  words. 

When  the  Jameson  Raid  proved  such 
a  disastrous  failure,  because  the  Boers 
possessed  their  secret  beforehand,  it 
was  generally  supposed  that  one  of  the 
Englishmen  in  the  plot  had  turned 
traitor  and  had  given  the  secrets  away. 
This  however,  has  proven  to  be  untrue. 
Kruger,  having  good  reasons  for  sus- 
pecting some  kind  of  treachery,  con- 
sulted his  wife,  and  her  advice  was  to 
enlist  as  spies  the  barmaids  of  Johan- 
nesburg. This  was  doue,  and  the  se- 
crets which  the  P^nglish  gave  out,  or 
conversed  about  over  their  cups,  were 
promptly  transmitted  to  Kruger  by  the 
pretty  barmaids.    So  well  did  this  spy 


Scrofula  and 


People  tainted  with  scrof- 
ula very  often  develop  con- 
sumption. Anemia,  running 
of  the  ear,  scaly  eruptions, 
imperfect  digestion,  and 
enlargement  and  breaking 
down  of  the  glands  of  the 
neck,  are  some  of  the  more 
prominent  of  scrofula  symp- 
toms-are forerunners  of  con- 
sumption. These  conditions 
can  be  arrested,  consumption 
prevented  and  health  re- 
stored by  the  early  use  of 

Scott's  Emulsion 

Your  doctor  will  tell  you  so. 

At  all  druggists  ;  50c.  and  f  1.00. 
SCOTT  &  BOWXE,  Chemists.  New  York. 


HAMMOND'S 

Michigan  Northern-Grown  Onion  Seed. 

I  sold  66.000 1  be.  of  this  seed  in  18W.  My 
customers  rejx>rt  yields  of  450  to  l . 
bushels  of  onions  per  acre  from  this 
seed.  Some  of  them  intimate  that  this 
seed  i-  worth  #5  to  910  per  lb.  more 
than  the  Calif  or  nia  grown  seed  sold  by 
anybody.  1  nusnst  thlt»  seed  to  be 
new  and  freshly  grown.  We  have  seed 
of  all  the  leading  and  standard  varie- 
ties. We  wuke  special  prices  on  large 
lots.  Onion  sets  of  all  varieties.  Buy 
direct  from  the  f  rower.  Catalogue- 
extended  and  illustrated—  free. 
Harry  N.  Hammond,  Seedsman, 

1  ■  v  I     I1K1KLD,  MH  II 


DON'T  STAMMER! 


TESTIMONIAL 

Santa  Clara.  Cal .  Feb  8.  1900. 
On  March  31. 18»1»,  I  sent  my  son.  who  was  then 
a  very  bad  stammerer,  to  Prof.  J.  Whltehorn  tut  In- 
struction. The  professor  was  most  successful  In 
correcting  his  speech,  and  to-^ay  he  speaks  and 
reads  naturally  and  fluently  and  without  any  stam- 
mering whatever.  The  professor's  name  will  never 
be  forgotten.  Geohqe  Kotu. 

PROF.  J.  WHITEH0RN,  A.  M.,  Ph.D. 

CAN  BE  FOUND  IN  PERSON  OR  BY 
LETTER  AT 

1315  Linden  St.,  near  16th  St  , 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


BUSINESS  CULLL'tih. 
84  Post  Street,      -  San  Francisco. 

Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice,  Shorthand  and  Typing.  PenmanBhlp. 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches.  Telegraphy, 
Civil.  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  In  every  detail,  sa 
Is  attested  by  the  16.000  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladles  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  individual  in- 
struction. Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 
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system  work  that  President  Kruger 
not  only  knew  beforehand  all  about  the 
preparations  for  the  Jameson  Raid,  but 
he  had  inside  information  of  the  plans 
of  the  English  Government  which  placed 
him  in  a  position  to  meet  every  move 
with  a  counter-move.  Military  secrets 
leaked  out  in  this  way,  and  when  the 
English  increased  their  fighting  force  in 
South  Africa  by  secret  enlistments 
Kruger  added  a  large  number  to  his 
regular  army.  Likewise  when  more 
guns  were  shipped  from  England  to 
South  Africa,  Kruger  had  even  a 
greater  number  shipped  almost  simul- 
taneously from  Germany  and  France. 
These  important  steps  were  taken  up- 
on the  information  supplied  by  the  wo- 
man spies — the  pretty  barmaids  of  Jo- 
hannesburg.— Collier's  Weekly. 

About  Prunes. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  prunes 
act  directly  upon  the  nerves  and  nerve 
centers.  To  this  fact  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  to  the  reader,  especially  the 
nervous,  fretty  woman  or  child,  writes 
May  Lonard,  in  the  Housekeeper.  They 
will  cure  one  of  nervous  disorders  if 
persistently  eaten.  When  a  craving  to 
eat  something  comes  upon  one,  a  dish 
of  stewed  prunes  will  satisfy  the  crav- 
ing, and  also  be  soothing  to  the  nerves. 
To  those  who  laugh  at  the  idea,  I  will 
say  that  our  family  physician  who  ad- 
vised me  to  use  them  several  years 
since,  has  made  a  study  of  dietetics, 
and  claims  that  prunes  will  do  wonders 
for  people  who  are  depressed,  irritable 
or  generally  bad  tempered,  besides  reg- 
ulating the  bowels  and  correcting  bad 
digestion.  In  my  case  I  can  say  that 
they  have  done  what  years  of  medical 
treatment  failed  to  do,  cured  me  of 
nervous  headaches  that  made  life  a  bur- 
den. I  also  find  that  children  sleep 
better  and  are  better  natured  where 
they  have  bread,  milk  and  a  dish  of 
stewed  prunes  for  their  supper. 

The  fruit  is  very  inexpensive,  for  the 
sort  1  mean  are  dried  or  evapo- 
rated prunes.  They  should  be  washed 
and  put  to  soak  in  warm  (not  hot)  wa- 
ter at  night  and  in  the  morning  they 
will  be  beautifully  large  and  plump. 
Cover  them  with  water,  simmer  slowly 
for  two  or  three  hours,  and  they  will  be 
soft  and  the  seeds  will  come  out  clean. 
They  will  be  rich  and  sweet  and  will 
require  no  sugar,  which  is  another  point 
in  their  favor.  Very  few  people  cook 
dried  or  evaporated  fruits  long  enough, 
and  none  of  them  should  be  boiled  at  all. 
I  have  eaten  prunes  that  were  stewed 
half  an  hour  without  previous  soaking, 
and  I  did  not  wonder  that  they  were 
not  used  oftener.  I  wish  that  every 
nervous,  overwrought  woman  would 
give  prunes  a  good  trial;  just  try  eating 
bread  and  butter  and  stewed  prunes 
for  supper  a  week  or  more,  and  stop 
drinking  tea  and  eating  all  sorts  of  in- 
digestible messes  at  night. 

1  allow  the  children  to  have  a  dish  of 
prunes  whenever  they  wish  between 
meals,  and  bread  and  butter  with  them; 
no  one  ever  saw  healthier  or  better 
natured  children.  They  never  require 
any  medicine,  and  how  they  sleep  when 
night  comes  ! 

A  French  writer  notes  that  though 
a  few  great  musicians  have  died  young 
— to  wit,  Mozart  at  thirty-five,  Schu- 
bert at  thirty-one,  Bellini  at  thirty- 
three,  Mendelssohn  at  thirty-eight,  and 
Weber  when  he  was  but  forty — a  large 
number  have  lived  to  be  very  old  men. 
Those  who  died  between  sixty  and  sev- 
enty years  of  age  include  Bach,  Von 
Billow  and  Rubenstein.  Living  beyond 
seventy  years  came  Gluck,  Gounod, 
Handel,  Liszt,  Meyerbeer,  Rossini, 
Spontini  and  Wagner,  while  the  great 
age  of  eighty-nine  was  attained  by 
Auber  and  others.  Dying  at  more  than 
eighty  were  Cherubini,  Cramer,  Lach- 
n'er,  Palestrina,  Rameau,  Schutz  and 
Taubert.  The  average  age  of  musical 
celebrities  is  sixty-seven  years. 

The  sultan  of  Turkey  has  just  built 
at  Mecca  the  largest  house  in  the 
world.  It  is  intended  for  the  accom- 
modation of  pilgrims,  and  is  capable  of 
sheltering  6000  persons. 

A  SINGLE  HUMAN   HAIR  will  support 

four  ounces  without  breaking. 


Who  May  With  the  Shrewd  Hours  Strive? 

Who  may  with  the  shrewd  hours  strive? 

Too  thrifty  dealers  they 
That  with  the  one  hand  blandly  give, 

With  the  other  take  away. 

And  glitters  there  some  falling  flake, 

Some  dust  of  gold,  between 
The  hands  that  give  aDd  hands  that  take 

Slipped  noiseless  and  unseen. 

Ah,  comedy  of  bargainings  ! 

Whose  gain  of  years  we  found 
A  little  silt  of  goldon  things 

Forgotten  on  the  ground. 

— Arthur  Colton. 

The  All-Important  Hat. 

A  becoming  hat  or  bonnet  is  always 
an  interesting  and  important  subject  to 
a  well-dressed  woman,  for  she  knows 
however  perfect  may  be  the  details  of 
dress,  wrap,  gloves  and  all  other  neces- 
sary adjuncts  of  a  woman's  toilet,  it  re- 
mains for  the  hat  to  make  or  mar  the 
final  effects.  The  question  of  personal- 
ity is  of  primary  consideration  in  select- 
ing hats  or  bonnets,  and  women  are  be- 
ginning to  see  that  the  only  way  to  ob- 
tain this  individuality  is  to  design  if  not 
fashion  their  own  hats.  If  a  real  effort 
were  made  by  each  woman  to  secure 
artistic  effects  instead  of  such  a  frantic 
endeavor  to  get  the  latest  fad  or  fancy, 
the  world  would  contain  more  of  loveli- 
ness. The  colors  worn  have  more  to  do 
with  the  general  appearance  than  most 
people  imagine  ;  some  think  it  no  mat- 
ter what  colors  are  worn  so  long  as 
they  are  fashionable.  But  we  should 
learn  to  select  the  colors  most  becom- 
ing and  avoid  the  ones  which  bring  out 
defects.  Dame  Fashion  demands  that 
we  must  have  a  new  hat  for  every  sea- 
son, but  we  are  not  always  ready  not- 
able to  meet  these  demands,  and  those 
who  are  ingenious  enough  to  remodel  or 
fashion  their  own  hats  are  indeed  for- 
tunate. If  one  has  this  creative  faculty 
she  can  have  hats  and  bonnets  suitable 
for  all  occasions.  If  she  has  not  the 
money  to  purchase  a  new  hat  she  de- 
cides what  she  would  like  and  proceeds 
to  evolve  it  out  of  an  old  hat  and  cast- 
off  ribbons  and  laces.  Some  young  girls 
who  like  to  have  money  in  their  pocket- 
books  so  they  can  take  nice  trips  in  the 
summer  or  gratify  their  love  for  beauti- 
ful things  which  they  cannot  make  them- 
selves, decided  not  to  buy  new  spring 
hats  but  made  their  last  summer  white 
hats  take  the  place  of  a  new  one.  They 
selected  red  and  blue  diamond  dyes  for 
cotton  and  colored  the  hats  the  desired 
shade,  together  with  a  lot  of  ribbon  for 
trimming.  After  the  hats  were  taken 
from  the  dye  and  rinsed,  the  crowns 
were  pressed  over  a  tin  pail  and  the 
brims  placed  flat  on  the  table  to  iron. 
They  were  then  given  a  coat  of  thin 
varnish  and  they  were  ready  for  the 
trimming.  The  one  who  selected  the 
dark  blue  dye  colored  at  the  same  time 
a  faded  .tan  cape  the  same  shade  of 
blue  as  the  hat,  and  is  now  provided 
with  a  nice  hat  and  cape  which  cost 
very  little  and  they  are  most  becoming 
and  stylish.  It  does  not  require  so 
much  money  to  attain  this  high  art  of 
dressing  becomingly,  but  it  does  require 
industry  and  vigilance.  Hats  should  be 
brushed  every  day  before  laying  aside, 
to  keep  the  dust  from  grinding  in. 
Veils  should  be  wound  on  a  roller  to 
keep  them  smooth  and  prevent  their 
curling  at  the  edges.  This  roller  may 
be  made  of  a  piece  of  window-shade 
roller  covered  with  silk  or  velvet  and 
tied  at  the  ends  with  bows  of  ribbon.  A 
veil  preserved  in  this  manner  will  last 
longer  and  will  always  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new  veil.  A.  M.  H. 

"  Pluck  wins!    It  always  wins  ; 
Though  days  be  slow, 
And  nights  be  dark  'twixt  days  that  come 
and  go, 

Still  pluck  will  win.    Its  average  is  sure. 
He  gains  the  prize  who  can  the  most  en- 
dure, 

Who  faces  issues,  he  who  never  shirks, 
Who  waits,  and  watches,  and  who  always 
works." 


Coffee,  the  drink  more  highly  re- 
garded to-day  than  any  other,  was  first 
used  in  Abyssinia  in  875.  Thence  it 
was  brought  to  Arabia.  A  Greek  first 
introduced  it  to  England  and  made  him- 
self famous  by  the  act. 


Home  Remedies. 

Common  plantain  is  one  of  the  sim- 
plest, yet  most  effective,  remedies  that 
should  be  found  in  the  medicine  chest 
of  every  prudent  housewife.  A  poultice 
made  by  boiling  the  leaves  and  stems  in 
water,  and  thickening  with  corn  meal, 
is  excellent  for  a  bruise,  sprain  or  pain 
of  any  kind.  Another  of  the  weed  rem- 
edies that  our  grandmothers  used  with 
excellent  results  is  smartweed.  A  tea 
made  of  the  herb,  either  green  or  dried, 
will  often  cure  dysentery  when  other 
remedies  fail.  If  a  child  is  suffering 
from  cholera  infantum,  make  a  poul- 
tice of  smartweed  and  lay  it  across  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  A  tea  made  of 
smartweed  is  used  in  cases  where  it  is 
desirable  to  sweat  the  patient.  Pre- 
pare it  like  any  tea  and  let  him  drink  a 
cupfull  or  more  if  he  likes. 

A  liniment  that  is  good  for  man  or 
beast  is  made  by  dissolving  one  ounce 
of  gum  camphor  in  alcohol,  then  adding 
one  ounce  each  of  sweet  oil,  turpentine, 
hemlock  and  cedar  oil,  and  ten  ounces 
of  spirits  of  hartshorn.  Put  the  in- 
gredients in  a  bottle,  cork  it  tightly 
and  shake  it  before  using. 

When  a  cold  affects  the  lungs  and 
there  is  danger  of  pneumonia,  take  a 
cotton  cloth  of  five  or  six  thickness, 
wring  it  out  of  hot  water,  lay  it  over 
the  lungs,  and  cover  with  several  thick- 
nesses of  dry,  hot  flannel.  Change  the 
wet  cloth  for  another  as  soon  as  it  cools 
a  little.  When  the  pain  in  the  chest  is 
relieved,  draw  out  the  wet  cloth,  wipe 
the  skin  dry,  and  cover  with  flannel 
that  is  as  warm  as  can  be  borne. 

An  excellent  remedy  for  sore  throat 
is  made  by  dissolving  one-half  teaspoon- 
ful  of  borax  and  a  pinch  of  salt  in  half  a 
teacupful  of  water;  gargle  frequently. 
A  solution  of  ten  grains  of  borax  to  one 
ounce  of  soft  water  is  a  soothing  lotion 
for  inflamed  eyes.  Always  put  a  little 
borax  into  the  water  with  which  the 
baby's  mouth  is  washed.  This  will  keep 
him  from  having  the  thrush,  which  is  a 
very  common  and  often  dangerous  dis- 
ease of  babyhood. 

A  bottle  of  syrup  of  ipecac  should  be 
kept  in  the  house  if  the  children  are  in- 
clined to  be  croupy.  When  the  little 
one  awakes  in  the  night  with  the  hoarse 
cough  that  mothers  soon  learn  to  recog- 
nize, wrap  him  with  a  warm  woolen 
blanket,  and  put  his  feet  in  water  that 
is  as  hot  as  he  can  bear.  Put  hot  com- 
presses about  his  throat,  changing  them 
often.  Give  him  several  doses  of  ipecac 
— the  directions  on  the  bottle  will  tell 
how  much  to  give  children  of  various 
ages,  and  the  length  of  time  that  should 
elapse  between  doses.  Keep  this  up 
until  the  child  vomits;  then  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  give  any  more.  When 
the  breathing  becomes  easier  and  looser 
you  may  know  that  you  are  getting  the 
better  of  the  disease.  This  is  often  a 
single-handed  fight  with  death,  for  the 
doctor  is  frequently  so  far  away  that 
he  could  not  possibly  reach  the  child  in 
time  to  afford  relief,  and  everything 
depends  on  the  mother,  who  must  act 
quickly  and  not  get  frightened. — Se- 
lected. 

Points  Good  on  Wash  Day. 

Clotheslines  are  made  much  more 
durable  by  boiling  for  ten  minutes  be- 
fore they  are  used. 

Table  linen  should  be  ironed  when 
quite  damp  and  ironed  with  a  hot  and 
very  heavy  iron. 

Embroideries  should  be  ironed  on  a 
thin,  smooth  surface  over  thick  flannel 
and  only  on  the  wrong  side. 

Linen  may  be  made  beautifully  white 
by  the  use  of  a  little  refined  borax  in 
the  water  instead  of  using  a  washing 
fluid. 

Wash  fabrics  that  are  inclined  to 
fade  should  be  soaked  and  rinsed  in 
very  salt  water,  to  set  the  color,  be- 
fore washing  in  the  suds. 


Neglect  of  a  Cough  or  S«re 
Throat  often  results  in  an 
Incurable  Lung  Disease  or 
Consumption.  For  relief  in 
Throat  troubles  useBROWN'^ 
Bronchial  Troches,  a  sim- 
ple yet  effective  remed y.  Sold  only  in  boxes 


YXfOULD  you  rather  buy 
"  *  lamp-chimneys,  one  a 
week  the  year  round,  or  one 
that  lasts  till  some  accident 
breaks  it  ? 

Tough  glass,  Macbeth's 
"pearl  top"  or  "pearl  glass," 
almost  never  break  from  heat, 
not  one  in  a  hundred. 

Where  can  you  get  it?  and  what 
does  it  cost  ? 

Your  dealer  knows  where  and  how 
much.  It  costs  more  than  common 
glass  ;  and  may  be,  he  thinks  tough 
glass  isn't  good  for  his  business. 

Our  "  Index "  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 


Address 


Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SEED  irii  FREE 

Toget  new  customers  to  test  my  Seeds,  I  will  mall  my  1900 
Catalogue,  filled  with  more  bargains  than  ever  and  a  lOe  Due 
Bill  good  for  10c  worth  of  Heed*  for  trial  absolutely 
free.  All  the  lEe«t  Seed?,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Roses,  Farm 
Seeds,  Potatoes,  etc.,  at  lowest-  prices.  Mine  Great 
Novelties  offered  without  names.  J  will  pay  850a  FOR  A 
NAME  for  each.  Many  other  novelties  offered,  including  Gin- 
seng, the  great  money  making  plant.  Over  20  varieties  shown  In 
colors.  $1100  In  cash  premiums  offered.  Don't  give  your 
order  until  you  see  this  new  catalogue.  You'll  be  surprised 
at  my  bargain  offers.  Seed  your  name  on  a  postal  for  catalogue  to- 
day. It  Is  FREE  to  all.  Tell  your  friends  to  Bend  too. 
P.  B.  MILLS,  Box  131  Bosehill  Onoodag*  Co.,  N.  Y* 


HARTMAN  fJ^SSPcS 


fills  completely  all  fence  requisites  as  to  beauty,  utility 
and  durability.  Specially  designed  for  lawns,  parks, 
cemeteries,  school  grounds,  &q.  Looks  best  and  is  besi 
when  built  with  our  steel  posts.  Illustrated catalogfree. 
HARTMAN  M'F'G  CO.,  BOX  66  ELL  WOOD  CITY,  PA, 
Or  Room  I>6,  S01»  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Good  Seeding 

and  cultivation  cannot  be  done  with  poor  tools.  The 
best  garden  tools  are  the  Matthews 

NEW  UNIVERSAL  MODEL 

HAND  SEEDING  AND  CULTIVATIHQ  IMPLEMENTS. 


*  e 


Used  by  the  most  successful  gardeners  in  America 
uid  recommended  by  ExptriuientStations.Thf  y  doperf.  vt  work ; 
i  hey  save  timo  and  money;  are  well  constructed  and  ill  last  a 
life-time.  Only  combinatinn  1  and  2  wheelSe>deran<l  Cultivator 
made.  Write  for  book  on  garden  tools.  Popular  p>  ices  to  early 
purchasers,  Ames  Plow  Co..  Boston  and  New  York. 


IF  YOUR  CHICKEN  NETTING 

don' t  suit,  try  Psigre  Poultry  Fence.  It's  heavier. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIBE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


it 


USE  LOOMIS" 
LATE  IMPROVED 

CLIPPER 


DRILLER 

The  result  of  30  years*  expe- 
rience in  Well  Drilling. 
LOOMIS  &  N Y M AN, 
Tiffin,  Ohio. 


Rife  Hydraulic  Engine 

Pumps  water  by  water  power.  No 
attention— Never  Stops.    Put  in 
place  of 

RAMS,  WINDMILLS, 

GAS  AND 
HOT  AIR  ENGINES. 
Catalogue  free. 
RIFE  ENGINE  CO.,  126  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

\A/HY     THE     BEST  *p 

BECAUSX  they  are  made  on  correct  principles, 
therefore  give  the  beat  results.  The  Menzel  Hard- 
ware Co.  of  Santa  Clara.  Cal.,  state  that  "  they  have 
put  up  a  large  number  of  pumps  of  all  kinds  this 
season,  but  yours  give  us  aud  our  customers  ihe 
best  satisfaction." 

I.  L.  BURTON  MACHINE  WORKS.  116-117  First  St.. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will  give  full  particulars  and 
furnish  estimates  of  pumps  run  with  gasoline  or 
steam  engines.  Horse  powers  or  windmills— com- 
plete plantB.  Closing  out  stock  of  second-hand 
gasoline  engines,  1  to  20  H.  P. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Aichitecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
•pen  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAN  DEE  HAULER,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 
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Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  March  14,  1900. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   68H@65X   @  

Thursday   65«®66«   @  

Friday   65X@66«   @  

Saturday  ,.  65X@66^   @  

Monday   65X@664   @  

Tuesday   664@85S   @  

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

May  July 

Wednesday   5s  9}<d      5s  83£d 

Thursday   5s  9%&      5s  8Xd 

Friday   5s   9%i      5s  8*d 

Saturday  5s   9   d      5s  84d 

Monday   5s   9   d      5s  8V4d 

Tuesday   5s   9tfd      5s  8«d 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May.  Dee. 

Thursday   964®  974      1  03%®l  044 

Friday   97X®   974      1  04H@1  04 

Saturday   96^®   97         1  03X@1  04 

Monday   97   @   96%      1  04   @1  03% 

Tuesday   974®   96%       1  03&@1  03^ 

Wednesday   96%®  97*      I  04  @  

WHEAT. 

There  has  been  an  absence  of  strength 
in  the  local  wheat  market  most  of  the 
time  since  last  review,  but  there  was  no 
great  quantity  of  wheat  offering,  and  it 
was  the  exception  where  stock  was 
crowded  to  sale.  Despite  the  weakness 
and  absence  of  active  inquiry,  quotable 
values  did  not  sag  to  any  marked  degree. 
Scarcity  of  ships  and  high  freight  rates 
are  operating  against  exporters  trying  to 
buy  wheat  freely  at  present.  Although 
stocks  in  farmers'  hands  in  this  country 
are  reported  by  the  Government  to  be 
3!t,300,000  bushels  loss  than  a  year  ago, 
the  quantity  on  hand  on  March  1st  being 
given  at  158,700,000  bushels,  or  29%  of  the 
crop,  as  against  29.3%  at  corresponding 
date  in  1899,  the  amout  of  wheat  afloat  is 
large  as  compared  with  the  demand  from 
importing  countries,  and  so  long  as  this 
continues  there  is  little  likelihood  of  there 
being  much  strength  developed.  The 
"  visible  "  supply  in  the  United  States  east 
of  the  Rockies  showed  the  past  week  a 
decrease  of  385,000  bushels. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1900,  delivery,  96j@97|c. 

December,  1900,  delivery,  $1.03J@1.04A. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  May,  1900,  wheat  sold  at 
96J@97Jc;  December,  1900,  $1.04@- — . 

Calitornia  Milling  t  974@1  024 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   96J<®  98% 

Oregon  Valley   95  ®1  00 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   95  @1  02% 

Walla  Walla  Club   85  @1  00 

Off  qualities  wheat   824®  95 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1S98-99.  1899-1900. 

Liv.  quotations             6s8d®6s84d  -s — d@-s-d 

Freight  rates                  —  ®224s  40®41*s 

Local  market  $1  124®l  15  96Wcfni$1.00 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

The  market  prosonts  the  same  easy  tone 
as  for  some  weeks  past,  with  stocks  more 
than  ample  for  immediate  requirements. 
Quotable  values  are  unchanged,  but  ex- 
treme quotations  are  more  in  accord  wit  h 
the  views  of  holders  than  of  wholesale 
buyers.  In  a  small  way  favorite  brands 
going  to  special  custom  aro  commanding 
comparatively  good  prices. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $2  40fai2  60 

SuperHne,  good  to  choice   2  65@2  SO 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35@3  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  40 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  00®8  40 

BARLEY. 

Market  for  this  cereal  has  been  very 
quiet  since  last  review.  Holders  in  the 
majority  of  instances  wore  not  disposed  to 
force  stock  upon  buyers,  and  were  asking 
much  the  same  figures  as  have  been  cur- 
rent for  several  weeks  preceding.  Buyers 
were  looking  for  easier  prices,  however, 
and  when  not  able  to  operate  at  ligures  to 
their  suiting,  confined  their  purchases  to 
most  immediate  and  pressing  needs.  Mill- 
ers are  now  the  principal  operators  in 


the  spot  market.  There  is  no  purchasing 
observable  at  present  on  European  ac- 
count. The  speculative  market  was  de- 
void of  activity  or  especially  noteworthy 
features. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   75  @  77% 

Feed,  fair  to  good   70  @  75 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   874®  97% 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  00  ®1  07% 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week 
ranged  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

Seller,  1900,  new,  @  . 

May,  1900,  delivery,  73}@  c. 

December,  1900,  delivery,   @  . 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session-of 
the  Call  Board,  No.  1  feed,  May  deliv- 
erv,  sold  at  73|c. 

OATS. 

The  market  is  firm  at  prevailing  rates  for 
choice  to  fancy  oats,  such  boing  in  limited 
stock  and  in  very  fair  request,  mainly  for 
thoroughbred  and  racing  horses.  Com- 
mon qualities  aro  in  fairly  liberal  supply, 
and  market  for  same  is  easy  in  tone,  espe- 
cially for  ordinary  Whites  and  Grays. 
Buyers  looking  to  economy  have  been 
lately  giving  Blacks  the  preference,  theso 
being  the  cheapest  oats  on  market. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  25  @  — 

White,  good  to  choice   1  15  @1  22% 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  074@1  12% 

Oray,  common  to  choice   1  10  @1  20 

Milling   1  15  @1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  20  ®!  30 

Black  Russian   90  «vl  02% 

Red   95  @1  20 

CORN. 

Values  are  being  as  well  sustained  as 
last  quoted,  but  domand  is  rather  slow  at 
full  current  rates.  California  product  is 
offering  a  little  more  freely  than  for  some 
timo  past,  but  the  bulk  of  offerings  of 
large  corn  continues  to  be  Eastern.  Do- 
mestic Small  Yellow  remains  scarce  and 
high. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  074f«il  \2% 

Large  Yellow   1  074®  1  124 

Small  Yellow   1  50  @1  60 

Eastern  Mixed   1  03  ®1  07% 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Market   is   quiet,    with    no  material 
change  to  note  in  quotable  rates.  Offer- 
ings and  domand  are  both  of  small  vol- 
ume. 

Good  to  choice,  new   97%®1  00 

RYE. 

With  market  practically  bare  of  offer- 
ings, thore  is  little  upon  which  to  base 
quotations  other  thau  the  bids  of  local 
millers,  who  are  governed  in  their  views 
by  the  cost  of  laying  down  the  Eastern 
article. 

Good  to  choice   2  00  @3  10 

Silverskln   —  @  — 

BEANS. 

While  market  cannot  bo  termed  active, 
there  is  a  very  fair  amount  of  business  do- 
ing for  this  timo  of  year,  largely  in  white 
beans  on  Eastern  account.  Values  are  be- 
ing as  a  rule  quite  well  maintained.  There 
is  no  undue  selling  pressure  observable. 
The  opinion  generally  prevails,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  well  founded,  that  there  will 
be  sufficient  demand  to  effect  a  clean-up  of 
all  desirable  stock,  at  current  rates  if  not 
still  firmer  figures,  before  the  next  crop 
will  be  available. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  10   ®3  35 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   8  10   <&3  25 

Lady  Washington   2  90  ®3  10 

Butter,  small   3  75  @4  00 

Butter,  large     @  

Pinks   2  65  ®2  85 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  25   @3  40 

Reds   3  75  @4  00 

Red  Kidneys   4  00   @4  25 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   5  10  @5  25 

Black-eye  Beans   4  50  ®4  75 

Horse  Beans     ®  

Garbanzos,  large   2  50  @2  75 

Garbanzos,  small   2  00  ®2  25 

Late  advices  by  mail  from  Now  York 
give  the  following  review  of  the  bean  mar- 
ket, prices  quoted  being  perrjO-lb.  bushel: 

The  volume  of  business  has  been  quite 
small  throughout  the  week,  and,  while 
receipts  of  domestic  stock  have  continued 
light,  enough  of  the  foreign  beans  are 
coming  along  to  make  rather  an  easy  mar- 
ket. Jobbing  trade  is  smaller  than  was 
looked  for,  and  exporters  are  getting  but 
little  encouragement.  Choice  Marrow  are 
not  at  all  plenty  and  a  few  sales  reported 
to  jobbers  at  $2.22J@2.25,  but  average  lots 
have  sold  at  $2.20,  and  are  easily  bought 
at  that.  Duty  has  been  paid  on  some  of 
the  imported  Marrow,  and  they  have 
jobbod  at  $2.00@2:05,  but  as  a  rule  this 
foreign  stock  is  sold  to  West  Indian  ex- 
porters at  $1.70@1.75  in  bond.  Medium 
and.  Pea  have  been  shaded  fully  2Jc,  and 
elose  easy  at  *J.lo  for  the  former,  and 
$2.10@2.12J  for  the  latter,  with  some  good 
bag  stock  to  be  had  a  little  less.  Further 
arrivals  this  week  of  over  4300  bags  for- 
eign beans ;  they  have  had  some  distrib- 
uting trade,  but  the  movement  has  not 
been  largo  and  prices  have  leaned  in  buy- 


ers' favor.  Pea  are  not  so  plentiful  as 
Medium  and  aro  commanding  $1.90@1.95 
for  the  best.  In  a  jobbing  way  from  store 
91.90  is  obtained  for  fine  Medium,  but 
round  lots  of  primo  quality  are  offering 
generally  at  $1.85.  with  second  quality 
selling  at  $1.75@.l. 80.  A  Government  or- 
der for  285,000  pounds  will  be  filled  early 
next  week.  Red  Kidney  still  dull  and 
weak ;  outside  quotation  quite  extreme. 
White  Kidney  lower,  and  Turtle  Soup 
neglected.  A  few  Yellow  Eye  sell  at  about 
$2.30@2.35.  California  Lima  steady  at 
$3.50,  but  imported  Giants  are  a  shade 
easier.  Both  green  and  Scotch  peas  have 
declined. 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Owing  to  absence  of  offerings,  same  in- 
activity as  previously  notod  is  being  exper- 
ienced.   Values  aro  nominally  as  before. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  00  ®2  15 

Niles  Peas   2  00  @2  15 

WOOL. 

Nothing  doing  in  grease  wools,  there  bo- 
ing practically  no  stock  here  upon  which 
to  operate.  Initial  shipments  of  spring 
clip  aro  looked  for  in  a  few  days,  and  after 
being  tested  by  scourers,  it  will  be  possi- 
ble to  give  some  idea  of  values.  At  latest 
London  sales  there  was  a  decline  in  prices 
of  7@10%,  with  considerable  activity  at 
the  reduced  figures. 

SPRING. 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  13  @16 

Oragon  Eastern,  fair  to  good  11  @13 

Oregon  Valley  17  ®20 

FA  I.I . 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  16  ®174 

Middle  Counties,  defective   9  (<e12 

Northern,  free  11  @14 

Northern,  defective   9  @11 

Southern  Mountain   9  (3)11 

San  Joaquin  Plains   — @ — 

San  Joaquin  Lamb   — ®— 

HOPS. 

Jobbers  are  quoting  a  rather  stiff  mar- 
ket, and  so  it  is  to  buyers  who  wish  to 
purchase  select  in  a  small  way  from  second 
hands.  There  aro  no  strictly  choice  hops 
offering  in  wholesale  quantity.  Common 
to  fair  hops  continue  to  bo  offered  freely, 
particularly  in  Oregon  and  Washington, 
and  are  meeting  with  scarcely  any  atten- 
tion. 

Good  to  choice,  1899  crop   6  @9 

The  following  review  of  the  hop  mar- 
ket, by  a  New  York  authority,  comos 
through  by  mail  of  a  late  date: 

Nearly  1000  bales  moro  have  come  in 
this  week  than  last,  but  receipts  have  been 
made  up  largely  of  stock  that  dealers 
bought  recently  in  the  interior.  The  evi- 
dences of  strength  that  have  been  noted 
of  late  are  becoming  still  more  pronounced 
and  some  grades  are  commanding  more 
monoy  than  at  any  time  since  the  turn  of 
the  year.  Buying  is  still  on  rather  con- 
servative lines,  but  the  movemont  is  fairly 
satisfactory,  and  dealers  have  sufficient 
confidence  in  the  position  to  take  on  more 
stock  about  as  fast  as  former  purchases 
are  alosed  out.  No  one  is  pleased  with 
the  quality  of  either  the  State  or  Pacific 
coast  hops,  but  the  trade  is  getting  used 
to  them  and  brewers  can  find  not  hing  else. 
Choice  hops  have  become  very  scarce ;  if 
here,  they  would  bring  13@13ie.  Most  of 
the  sales  are  in  range  of  9@12c.  for  me- 
dium to  prime,  while  low  grades  are  going 
at  6@7c,  rarely  below  the  latter  figure. 
Yearlings  aro  in  very  small  supply  and  in- 
quired for,  but  old  odds  are  dull.  Fuller 
reports  from  the  interior  of  this  State  and 
the  Pacific  coast  indicate  the  lightest  stock 
of  hops  in  growers'  hands  thau  there  has 
been  at  this  season  for  many  years.  The 
Government  report  shows  that  the  in- 
creased production  of  beer  for  the  last 
three  months  has  been  from  10%  to  15% 
over  tho  corresponding  months  last  year. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
The  hay  market  is  displaying  little  life 
and  more  weakness  for  tho  ordinary  run 
of  offerings  than  at  any  previous  date  this 
season.  Strictly  choice  Wheat  hay  is  still 
commanding  moderately  firm  figures,  with 
sales  up  to  $10  in  a  small  way,  this  descrip- 
tion being  in  light  receipt.  Straw  is  not 
arriving  freely,  but  prices  are  without  im- 
provement. 

Wheat   6  50<a  9  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   6  50®  9  00 

Oat   6  00®  8  00 

Barley   5  00®  7  00 

Alfalfa   5  5.®  7  00 

Stock   4  50®  5  50 

Compressed   6  50®  9  50 

Straw,  V  bale   30®  45 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Values  have  not  changed  materially  for 
millstuffs  of  any  sort  during  the  week 
under  review.  Stocks  and  offerings  were 
not  particularly  heavy  and  demand  was 
fair. 

Bran,  9  ton   11  50r«  12  50 

Middlings   15  00®  17  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    12  00®  15  00 

Barley,  Rolled    16  50®17  00 

CornmeaP---    23  50® 24  00 

Cracked  Corn   24  50®  25  00 

SEEDS. 

Business  is  of  a  light  order  and  at  gen- 


Prunes 

grow  larger,  contain  more 
sugar  and  bring  the  highest 
market  price  when  fertilized 
well  with 

Potash. 

A.  good  fertilizer  for  prunes 
ought  to  contain  at  least  8% 
of  actual  potash. 

Send  for  our  books  telling  all  about  composition  of 
fertilizers  best  adapted  for  all  crops.    They  cost  you 

nothing. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 93  Nassau  St.,  New  Yo* 
MEIEK,  WILSON  &  CO  ,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Monarch  ti  rubber  and  Stump  Poller. 
HOOK.  E  R    dt  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  Street  San  Francisco. 

erally  unchanged  rates.  Alfalfa  seed  is  in 
slim  supply  and  in  few  hands;  the  holders 
are  said  to  have  made  a  combine  on  prices. 
New  Hemp  is  offering. 

Per  ell. 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  25®S  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   4  £0@4  78 

Flax   2  00® 2  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   34®  4 

Rape   2  @  3 

Hemp   4   <i*  44 

Timothy   4   ®  4% 

Alfalfa,  Utah    9  ®I0 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Dealers  report  a  very  quiet  market  for 
drain  Bags,  despite  the  fact  that  crop 
prospects  in  a  large  portion  of  the  State 
are  first-class  for  this  early  date.  There 
is  some  movement  in  Wool  Sacks  on  ac- 
count of  spring  shearing,  and  at  steady 
figures. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July .. .  6ii@ — 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   — 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36.  spot...  64® — 

State  Prison  Bags,  *  100    5  65®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs   -(932% 

Wool  Sacks,  3%  lbs   -@«84 

Fleece  Twine   74@— 

Gunnies   — ®184 

Bean  Bags   4X@  5X 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton.   64®  7\i 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 
The  Hide  market  is  quoted  weak  for 
both  Dry  and  Wet  Salted,  but  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  latter.  Horse  Hides  are 
in  moderate  domand  at  samo  rates  lately 
current. 

HONEY. 

Market  is  exceedingly  quiet,  with  not 
much  inquiry  from  any  quarter,  and  only 
quite  limited  stocks  of  either  Comb  or 
Extracted,  present  supplies  being  almost 
wholly  in  tho  hands  of  jobbers.  Prices 
ruling  are  the  samo  as  have  boon  current 
for  some  weeks  past. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7%%  8 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   7  ®  74 

Extracted,  Amber   6  «s  5'j 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  114@1*4 

Amber  Comb   8  ®I0 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Boef  was  not  in  very  active  request,  but 
last  notod  quotations  remained  in  force. 
Values  for  Mutton  showod  no  quotable 
change,  but  offerings  were  ample  for  im- 
mediate requirements.  Veal  and  Lamb 
tended  in  favor  of  the  consumer,  although 
values  were  not  materially  disturbed.  Re- 
ceipts of  Hogs  showed  somo  increase,  and 
market  was  easier  in  tone,  although  not 
q notably  lower. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  »  lb          640  7 

Beef,  second  quality   64®— 

Beef,  third  quality   8  #— 

Mutton— ewes,  7®74c;  wethers   7%%  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   5Jf®  6X 

Hogs,  small,  fat  Mi®  6X 

Hogs,  large,  hard   54® — 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   ®— 

Hogs,  feeders   5  9  Mi 

Hogs,  country  dressed   5X9  • 

Veal,  small,  *  lb   7  ®  »4 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   7  <«  8 

Lamb,  spring,  f  lb  10  8— 

POULTRY. 
While  thore  were  fairly  liberal  receipt" 
of  Eastern  poultry,  seven  carloads  coming 
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to  this  center  the  past  week,  arrivals  from 
the  Interior  of  this  State,  or  from  all  Pa- 
cific coast  points,  were  light  and  sold  in 
the  main  to  good  advantage.  The  firm- 
ness was  confined  more  particularly  to 
Young  Chickens,  although  old  fowls  of 
desirable  size  and  in  fair  condition  were 
by  no  means  neglected.  Turkeys  were  in 
reduced  receipt  and  market  was  slightly 
firmer,  but  demand  for  either  Gobblers  or 
Hens  was  not  brisk  ;  the  latter  received 
the  preference. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  V  ft   —  @  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  'f,  ft    11   @  12 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  ft   11   @  12 

Heus,  California,  $  dozen   4  50  @5  50 

Roosters,  old   4  50  @5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  00   @7  00 

Fryers   5  50   @6  00 

Broilers,  large   5  00  @5  50 

Broilers,  small   3  50  @4  50 

Ducks,  "ft  dozen   4  00   @5  50 

Geese,  "ft  pair   2  00   @2  25 

Goslings,  *  pair   2  50   @3  00 

Pigeons,  old,  "ft  dozen   1  25  @1  50 

Pigeons,  young    2  00  <s>2  25 

BUTTER. 

There  was  a  fairly  active  shipping  de- 
mand, causing  market  to  show  more  firm- 
ness, quotable  values  recording  an  im- 
provement of  about  lc  per  lb.  Prices  for 
dairy  butter  were  better  maintained  rela- 
tively than  for  creamery  product,  the  lat- 
ter being  in  most  liberal  supply. 

Creamery,  extras,  f>  ft   22  @ — 

Creamery,  firsts   21  @— 

Creamery,  seconds  ....20  @— 

Dairy,  select   19  @20 

Dairy,  seconds   18  @19 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @— 

Mixed  store   15  @16 

Creamery  in  tubs   19  @22 

Pickled  Roll   —  @— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select   20  @32 

Fii  kin,  common  to  fair   17  @19 

CHEESE. 

While  there  is  a  fair  shipping  demand, 
and  movement  on  local  account  is  about  of 
average  volume,  offerings  of  new  domestic 
keep  ahead  of  requirements  and  market 
continues  to  favor  buyers.  Shippers  are 
anticipating  still  easier  rates.  The  East- 
ern market  is  lightly  stocked  and  is  strong 
for  cheddars,  having  advanced  about  a  cent 
the  past  week,  making  actual  cost  of  land- 
ing same  horn  lf.Ji.i  Hie,  to  which  must,  bo 
added  the  jobber's  profit  for  a  selling 
price. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   9  @— 

California,  good  to  choice   S'A®— 

California,  fair  to  good   8  @— 

California  Cheddar   —  @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   9  @10 

EGGS. 

An  advance  of  3@5c  per  dozen  was 
established  in  tho  egg  market  this  week, 
due  to  decreased  receipts  and  considerable 
shipping  and  speculative  demand.  It  is 
doubtful  about  tho  advance  proving  per- 
manent. There  is  not  likely  to  be  any 
packing  of  consequence  done  at  the 
higher  figures. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  19  @20 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  16  @18 

California,  good  to  choice  store   14  ®16 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading   —  @ — 

Eastern,  cold  storage   —  @— 

VEGETABLES. 

Although  the  general  tendency  of  the 
market  for  spring  or  early  summer  vege- 
tables was  to  lower  values,  there  were 
some  exceptions,  notably  among  them 
being  Tomatoes  and  Summer  Squash, 
which  were  in  light  receipt  and  higher. 
In  the  market  for  winter  vegetables  about 
the  only  noteworthy  feature  was  the  firm- 
ness for  Onions  of  desirable  quality,  such 
being  in  light  stock. 

Asparagus,  #  box   1  00 

Beans,  String,  *  ft   6 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  "ft  100   40 

Cauliflower,  1*  dozen   50 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  "ft  doz   1  00 

Egg  Plant,  V  ft    10 

Garlic,  "ft  ft>   3 

Onions,  Yellow,  Cal.,  good  to  choice.  2  00 

Onions,  Oregon,  "ft  cental   2  10 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,  "ft  ft>   3 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  $ft   — 

Peppers,  Bell,  "ft  8>   — 

Rhubuarb,  ¥  box   75 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  $  ton   — 

Squash,  Summer,  "ft  box   1  25 

Tomatoes,  Southern,  "ft  box   1  00 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  "ft  box   —  <s>  — 

POTATOES. 

Receipts  aggregated  materially  lighter 
than  for  several  weeks,  the  decrease  being 
mainly  in  the  arrivals  from  Oregon.  Mar- 
ket showed  more  firmness,  and  for  choice 
to  select  table  potatoes,  such  as  fancy 
Burbank  Seedlings,  inclined  specially 
against  buyers.  Sales  of  latter  sort  were 
made  up  to. $1.15  in  a  small  way,  but  this 
figure  was  not  warranted  as  a  quotation. 

Burbanks,  River,  *  cental   40  @  90 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  *  cental. .  •     60  @  95 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   70  @-  00 

Burbanks,  Oregon   50 

River  Reds.    — 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  "ft  cental  

Early  Rose  

Garnet  Chile   80 

Peerless.. '.   1  00 


©2  00 
@  9 


<gl  50 

<s>  ax 

@  5 
@2  20 
@2  30 
@  4 


@1  50 
@1  50 


New  Potatoes,  *  ft   2<Ad 

Sweet,  River,  "ft  cental   —  ( 

Sweet  Merced   1  65  ( 


The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  only  fruit  of  the  deciduous  line  now 
offering  in  a  quotable  way  is  the  Apple, 
with  stocks  of  the  same  very  light  and 
steadily  on  the  decrease.  Market  is  very 
firm  for  desirable  qualities.  Strictly 
choice  Red  Apples  are  quotable  up  to 
$2.25  per  box,  and  in  a  small  way  might 
command  an  advance  on  this  figure. 
Prices  for  common  Cooking  Apples  show 
no  pronounced  advance.  Strawberries 
are  not  arriving  in  large  quantity.  A  few 
Longworths  brought  $1  per  drawer.  The 
quotable  range  on  large  berries  is  from  $6 
@10  per  chest. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   1  75   @2  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  "ft  50-ft  box. .  1  25  @1  75 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  "ft  50-ft  box..     50  @1  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
While  the  market  for  cured  and  evap- 
orated fruits  is  not  wholly  stagnant,  it  is 
so  very  quiet  that  dealers  without  excep- 
tion are  complaining  of  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  trade.  Aside  from  Prunes 
and  Poaches,  Apples  and  Figs,  and  more 
particularly  the  first  two  named,  stocks 
are  of  quite  moderate  volume,  even  for 
this  time  of  year,  but  unless  there  is  more 
rapid  movement  soon  developed  through 
positive  demand  and  not  through  selling 
pressure,  it  is  doubtful  about  the  clean-up 
proving  as  satisfactory  as  had  been  gener- 
ally hoped  for  earlier  in  the  season.  Some 
holders  are  now  beginning  to  show  un- 
easiness and  evince  an  inclination  to  shade 
prices  to  buyers  in  an  attempt  to  attract 
custom,  especially  on  Peaches,  Apples, 
Figs  arid  large  Prunes.  The  bright  pros- 
pects, both  here  and  East,  for  coming 
crop,  are  naturally  having  some  effect  on 
tho  market,  doing  away  with  all  dosire  to 
carry  any  old  stock  into  the  new  season. 
That  present  holdings  will  be  mostly  re- 
quired and  consumed  before  new  fruit 
comes  upon  the  market  there  is  little  or 
no  question,  but  what  figures  will  be  real- 
ized is  not  so  easy  to  determine.  Every 
additional  day  of  dullness  is  apt  to  in- 
crease the  uneasiness  and  tempt  holders 
to  sell  at  small  losses  rather  than  hold  and 
take  the  chances  of  realizing  small  profits 
later  on.  It  is  not  likely  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  do  much  shading  of  prices, 
even  under  most  unfavorable  conditions, 
and  through  possible  developments  tho 
outcome  may  prove  bettor  than  the  most 
hopeful  now  anticipate.  Of  the  little 
business  doing,  a  considerable  proportion 
is  in  Prunes,  and  while  there  is  no  im- 
provement in  price,  it  is  believed  values 
have  touched  bedrock.  Orders  for  tho 
four  sizes  cannot  be  filled  at  the  customary 
ratio  of  prices  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
small  Prunes. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  "ft  ft  

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  

Apricots,  Moorpark  

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy  

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   514@  6^4 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   5V4©  Wt 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   5V4@  614 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7  @  7J4 

Peaches,  peeled.  In  boxes  12i4@15 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  @10 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   6i4@  8 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts —  6!4@  VA 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   6H@  VA 

Plums,  White  and  Red   7  @8 

Prunes,  in  sacks  40 — 50s   4  @  4lA 

50-60s    8H@  3% 

60-70S   3M@  3/, 

70  -  803    3H@- 


@1  05 


-  @  - 
80  @  95 
80  @  90 
@1  10 


10H@13 
I2H@!3 
13  @15 

7  @— 


90— 100s   — @— 

110— 130s   — @— 

Prunes  in  boxes,   !4c  higher  for  25-ft 
boxes,  Mc  higher  for  50-ft  bozes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3  @— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern. . .  2!4@  2"£ 

Prunes,  Silver   *  @  7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @5 

Apples,  quartered   4  @5 

Figs,  Black   — ®  3 

Figs,  White   3  @  3'4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5  @  6 


Recent  advices  by  mail  from  New  York 
furnish  the  following  report  of  the  dried 
fruit  market  in  the  East : 

Some  little  steadiness  developed  on 
prime  evaporated  apples  early  in  the  week 
and  market  showed  an  upward  tendency, 
but  at  the  close  the  position  is  weaker 
again  and  6}c.  extremely  high,  in  view  of 
the  free  offers  from  interior  sections  at 
(i@rjjio.  for  prompt  delivery.  Choice  and 
fancy  are  meeting  a  moderate  jobbing  de- 
mand and  outside  quotations  extreme; 
grades  under  prime  receive  little  atten- 
tion. Sun-dried  sliced  apples  are  weak, 
with  prices  lower.  Strictly  fancy  State  or 
Western  quarters  in  carload  lots  would 
command  5Jc.  or  more,  but  few,  if  any, 
such  available,  and  average  best  lots  offer- 
ing at  5|c,  with  southern  generally  ob- 
tainable at  5Jc.  for  average  best  quality. 
Chops  have  bad  a  fair  inquiry  and  have 
ruled  firm  at  full  late  prices,  but  cores  and 
skins  have  been  weak  and  low.  Cherries 
and  blackberries  have  advanced  and  rasp- 
berries also  seem  stronger,  but  huckleber- 
ries quiet  and  without  change.  California 
fruit  has  mot  a  fair  outlet  at  about  former 
range  of  prices. 

Apricots.  Cal  ,  Moorpark,  1899,  ¥  »>  15  @18 

Apricots,  Cal  ,  Royal,  1899,  $  ft  13  @14 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1899,  peeled,  ^  ft  18  @20 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1899,  unpeeled,  in  bxs,  "ft  ft .  7%@  9 
Peaches,  Cal.,  1899,  unpeeled,  in  bags,  lb  .  7  (ffi  8V4 
Prunes,  Cal.,  1899,  Tft  ft   3tf@  7 

RAISINS. 

Tho  same  inactivity  as  previously  noted 
is  prevailing  in  the  raisin  market.  Sup- 
plies are  of  light  volume.  In  quotable 
rates  there  are  no  changes  to  record.  It 
would  be  phonomenal  to  have  much  move- 
ment at  present  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
conditions  will  change  materially  during 
the  balance  of  the  season. 

E.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

London  Layers,  6-crown,  "ft  box   —  @— 

do       do      5-crown,  "ft  box   —  @ — 

do        do      4-crown,  "ft  box   —  @— 

do       do      3-crown,  "ft  box   160  @— 

do        do      2-crown,  ^  box          1  50  @— 

Valencia  Layers,  $  20-ft  box   80  @1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   6^@— 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless.   5  @ — 

Pacifies. —2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  5^c;  3-crown, 

6c;  4-crown,  6V£c;  seedless,  i%c. 

Orientals.— 2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  4%c;  3-crown, 

5Hc;  4-crown,  6c. 
(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- lb. 

boxes:) 

Thompson  Seedless.— Bleached  fancy,  $  ft.,  10c; 
choice,  9c;  standard,  8c;  prime,  6c.  Unbleached, 
6c. 

Sultanas.— Bleached  fancy,  ^  lb.,  814c;  choice, 
7!4c;  standard,  e^c;  prime,  5c.   Unbleached,  5c. 

Loose  Valencias.— Fancy,  i?  lb.,  514c;  choice,  454c; 
standard,  3i4c. 

Valencia  Clusters.— Fancy,  "ft  lb.,  7c;  choice,  6c; 
.standard,  5c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Oranges  were  in  fair  request  the  past 
week,  the  weather  most  of  the  time  being 
favorable  for  consumers  taking  hold  of 
this  fruit.  There  was  a  superabundance, 
howover,  of  ordinary  qualities,  and  mar- 
ket for  this  sort  ruled  weak.  Choice  to 
seloct  Navels  were  not  in  excessive  stock 
and  brought  comparatively  firm  figures, 
occasional  sales  of  very  superior  fruit  be- 
ing made  in  a  small  way  at  an  advance  on 
quotable  rates.  Lemons  continued  to  be 
offered  in  more  than  sufficient  quantity 
for  immediate  needs,  and  the  market  re- 
mained favorable  to  buyers,  although  the 
scarcity  of  Limes  improved  to  a  moderate 
extent  the  demand  for  Lemons.  Limes 
■were  quotably  unchanged;  buyers  took 
bold  slowly,  however,  at  the  prevailing 
rates. 

Oranges— Navels,  ft  box   1  25@2  50 

California  Seedlings   65@1  25 

California  Mandarin,     small  box   — @  — 

Grape  Fruit,  "ft  box   — @  — 

Lemons— California,  select,  "p  box   2  25@2  50 

California,  good  to  choice   1  75@2  00 

California  common  to  fair   1  00@1  50 

Limes  -  Mexican,  $  box   5  50@6  00 

California,  small  box   50@1  25 

NUTS. 

Almonds  are  still  in  fairly  liberal  sup- 
ply, with  movement  in  them  slow  and 
market  devoid  of  firmness.  In  Walnuts 
there  is  little  doing,  asking  rates  being 
practically  unchanged;  offerings  are  light 
and  are  mostly  more  or  loss  off  quality. 
Peanut  market  shows  decided  steadiness; 


stocks  of  both  imported  and  domestic  aro 
decidedly  light. 

California  Almonas,  shelled  14  @r 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  "8  ib  10  @li 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7  @8 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4  @  5 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell   9  @10 

Walnuts,  White,  California,  standard        7  @8 

Chestnuts,  California  Italian   8  @10 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  5  @  6 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  654 

Pine  Nuts  ":   5  @  6 

WINE. 

The  general  features  of  the  market  and 
quotable  rates  remain  the  same  as  stated 
in  last  review.  Tho  positive  demand  is 
light,  dealers  waiting  for  producers  to 
make  overtures.  Quotations  for  1899 
claret  continue  at  15(i<;20c  per  gallon,  as  to 
quality  and  quantity,  San  Francisco  de- 
livery. Receipts  of  wine  in  this  city  in 
February  were  1,384,220  gallons,  as  against 
2,110,780  gallons  for  Feb.,  1899.  For  the 
past  two  months  receipts  of  wine  at  San 
Francisco  aggregate  2,744,700  gallons,  and 
for  corresponding  two  months  in  1899  were 
3,950,987  gallons. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  '99. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

172,338 

4,322,922 

3,640,352 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.476,528 

4,851,960 

2,393,939 

Barley,  centals. . 

.  95,302 

4,429,661 

1,165,535 

Oats,  centals 

7,930 

629,738 

556,013 

3,485 

97,909 

127,530 

91,150 

22,885 

Beans,  sacks 

1,881 

326,467 

329,335 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  19,450 

957,040 

899,319 

Onions,  sacks 

690 

135,258 

143,630 

Hay.  tons  

2,421 

119,320 

102,312 

Wool,  bales  

133 

36,408 

33,483 

Hops,  bales  

142 

9,256 

11,362 

EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  U  sacks   80,468 

Wheat,  centals. ..  .614, :>n5 

Barley,  centals   47,059 

Oats,  centals   1,431 

Corn,  centals   502 

Beans,  sacks   498 

Hav,  bales    .  3,684 

Wool,  pounds  126,415 

Hops,  pounds   3,060 

Honey,  cases   33 

Potatoes,  packages  3,850 


Since 
July  1,  '9.9, 

2>7,184 
4,308,781 
3,522,407 
34,223 
14,317 
21,495 
101,519 
4,112,407 
945,861 
3,340 
59,509 


Same  time 
last  year. 

2,384,950 
1,558,117 
381,684 
17,632 
15,432 
75,714 
51,216 
1,655,334 
1,287,063 
4,764 
37,913 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  March  14.— Evaporated  apples, 
common,  4!4@5>4c;  prime  wire  tray,  6@6Mc; 
choice,  7@7Hc;  fancy,  7%@SHo. 

California  dried  fruits  slow  at  unchanged 
prices. 

Prunes,  3lA@6c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  13@15c;  Moorpark,  15@18c 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7i4@9c;  peeled,  18@22o. 


SEND  ME  ANOTHER  BOTTLE. 

Gridley,  111.,  Nov.  1,  1899. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio — 
I  have  used  one  bottle  of  your  Caustic  Balsam  and 
I  think  it  is  the  very  best  liniment  a  man  can  get. 
Please  send  me  another  bottle  as  soon  as  possible. 

CHRIS.  BUCHER. 


R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam, 

For  COUGHS  and  COLDS. 

J.  R.  GATES  &  CO.,  Druggists, 

417  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

►J*  General  Commission  Merchants,  Hr> 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

49* Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 

WE  MAKE  TO  ORDER 
Boggy  ToJPs'  Cushions, 
Carriage  Tops,  Lazy  Backs, 
Canopy  Tops,    Storm  Apron, , 
Wagon  Tops,     Dust  Hoods, 
Dashes,  Fenders. 
Old  Tops,  Dashes  and  Fenders 
re-covered  if  sent  to  us.   We  sell 
Trim  mini:  Material  of  all  kinds, 
also  Top  Dressing.  ChamoiB  Skins,  Sponges,  etc. 
Write  for  Prices  and  How  to  Measure.  California 
Top  Co..  222  Miss. on  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Strongest,  Best  and  Neatest 

HANDY  WAGON 


MADE. 

Steel  Except  Tongue  and 
Coupling  Pole. 


TRUCK. 


Will  Couple  Out  to  Any 

Length. 
Front  Axle  with  Hounds. 
Any  Size  Wheels,  Any 

Width. 
Sizes,  Bevular  W  and  34r 

Inch,  trlnch  Tire. 


W,J.  AITDREWS,  Room  37,  Crocker  Bide.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Gen'l  Agt.  for  Coast  States. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Havana,  111. 
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KENDALL'S  SPAcTRE 

the  old  reliable  remedy  for  Spavin*.  Ringbone*. 
Splint*.  Curbs,  etc.,  and  all  forms  of  Lameiiens.  It 
works  thousands  of  cures  annually.  Cures  without  a 
blemifh,  as  it  docs  not  blister. 


Searsl'iirg,  BnlnttMl  <"o.  Vt.,  Jan.  26,  *98« 
Gcnttaxien :— I  have  without  a  doubt  used  100  bottles  of  yur 
Spavin  <  *ure  in  the  pant  ten  yearn  oq  my  hordes  with  Rood  success.  I 
think  it  is  thr  t* st  liniment  for  lameness  on  the  market. 
I  have  lost  your  book,  please  send  me  one  at  once. 

Yours  respectfully,  W.  [*  PRATT. 
Such  endorsements  as  the  above  are  a  guarantee  of 
merit.  Priee,  $1;  nix  for  $5.  As  a  liniment  for  family 
use  it  has  mutual.  \sk  vourdni^ist  for  KK  \  I*  AIM/S 
BPAYUfl  01  RE,  also  "A  TreatUe  on  the  Horse," 
the  book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  EN0SBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

REPORTED   BY  DEWEY,   STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER   PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  FEU.  27,  1900. 

644,603. — J.N8E0T  Destroyer  — F.  Day- 
ton, Portland,  Or. 

644,284.  —  Horseshoe  —  C.  G.  DeLay, 
Murphy,  Cal. 

fi44,0<i4. — School  Desk  — W.  T.  Dodd, 
Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

()44,2S(i. — Nail — J.  T.  Eyster,  Eaglovillo, 
Cal. 

(i44,289.  —  Concentrator  —  G.  Gates, 

.lackson,  ( 'al. 
(>44,513.— Soap   Holder— W.  R.  Hall, 

S.  F. 

(144,521. — Dredger — D.  Jordan,  S.  F. 

644,210.— Loose  Leaf  Ledger— E.  L. 
McClure,  S.  F. 

644,255. — Lock— J.  C.  Meyer,  S.  F. 

644, 5.J4.— Tongue  Support— J.  J.  Nag- 
ley,  Marysville,  Wash. 

644,366.  —  Journal  Hearings  —  A. 
Newell,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

644,448.— Circuit  Closer— Nyo  &  Mcin- 
tosh, Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

644,457.— Dredger— W.  B.  Pless,  S.  F. 

644,459.— Fish  Trap  Net— T.  Bedding, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

644,450. — Ink  BOTTLES — E.  J.  Robinson, 
Santa  Monica,  Cal. 

644,470.— Beet  Plow— W.  F.  Schmidt, 
Blanco,  Cal. 

644,153.— Hook  and  Eye— A.  T.  Snell, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

644,114.— Curtain  Pole— A.  S.  Vonon, 
Forest  Grove,  Or. 

644.389.  — Coin  Operated  Machine— J. 
L.  Wilson,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

644.390.  — Coin  Operated  Machine— J. 
L.  Wilson,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

644,268.— Refrigerator  Car — J.  Zo 

brist,  Han  ford,  Cal. 
32,274.— Design— H.  L.  Kirnr,  Spokane, 

Wash.   

Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  SCIEN- 
TIFIC Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Plow.— A.  G.  Carter,  Fresno,  Cal.  No. 
643,838.  Dated  Fed.  20,  1900.  This  in- 
vention relates  to  improvements  in  plows. 
It  consists  of  a  frame  mounted  upon  wheels, 
carrying  the  plate  or  cultivating  mech- 
anism, with  a  means  for  operating  the 
same.  A  boom  has  one  end  connected  with 
the  frame,  and  extends  to  a  distant  center 
with  which  it  is  connected,  and  about 
which  it  and  the  plow  frame  are  caused  to 
to  move  alternately  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  its  arc  of  travel.  An  engine  or 
motor  is  carried  upon  this  center  of 
motion,  and  power  from  this  engine  is 
transmitted  to  actuate  the  plowing  mech- 
anism and  cause  it  to  traverse  the  arc, 
which  is  transverse  to  the  lino  of  travel  of 
the  machine  as  it  progresses  from  one 
end  of  the  field  to  the  other.  When  the 
plows  have  traveled  through  this  arc,  the 
driving  mechanism  is  reversed  and  the 
plow  starts  back  on  its  arc  of  travol  just 
overlapping  the  arc  which  has  pre- 
viously been  plowed.  In  this  manner  a 
width  of  ground,  nearly  double  the  length 
of  boom,  can  be  plowed  during  the  advance 
of  the  engine  across  the  field,  and  thus  a 
comparatively  light  engine  or  motor  can 
be  used  on  soft  or  marshy  land  because 


the  engine  itself  remains  stationary  while 
its  power  is  being  applied  to  drive  the 
plows  while  making  their  cut,  and  the  for- 
ward movement  of  the  engine  takes  but 
little  more  power  than  is  necessary  to 
move  itself. 

Quicksilver  Furnace.— H.  C.  Davey, 
Calistoga,  Cal.  No.  643,839.  Feb.  20,  1900. 
This  invention  is  designed  to  extract 
quicksilver  and  that  class  of  metals  from 
its  ores.  In  the  wresting  of  quicksilver 
oros,  it  has  been  customary  to  place  the 
ore  in  the  roasting  furnaces  so  that  tho 
moisture  from  the  wet  ore  is  expelled  from 
the  same  exit  with  tho  fumes  arising  from 
the  roasting  of  the  ore,  and  result  has  been 
a  very  considerable  loss  of  quicksilver  on 
account  of  tho  vapors  of  the  quicksilver 
being  carried  off  by  the  escaping  watery 
vapor  and  the  formation  of  mercury  soot 
or  acid  compounds  which  make  it  difficult 
to  properly  condense  and  save  the  mer- 
cury. In  some  cases  the  oros  have  been 
dried  upon  exterior  tablos,  and  havo  been 
placed  in  the  furnace,  but  this  does  not 
avoid  this  difficulty,  since  the  ore  will  ab- 
sorb some  moisture  from  the  atmosphere 
beforo  it  goes  into  tho  roasting  portion  of 
the  furnace.  In  my  invention  I  havo 
formed  my  furnace  with  an  upper  drying 
chamber,  and  a  lower  roasting  chamber 
with  direct  inter-communication,  so  that 
the  ore,  after  boing  thoroughly  and  per- 
fectly dried  at  a  comparatively  low  tem- 
perature, passes  directly  into  the  roasting 
portion  of  the  furnace,  where  it  is  exposed 
to  the  higher  temperature  necessary  to 
separate  metal  from  its  combinations. 

Fare  Registers. — J.  G.  Miller,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  No.  643,879.  Dated  Feb. 
20,  1900.  Registering  dovices  are  em- 
ployed upon  street  cars  to  indicate  the 
number  of  fares,  tickets,  transfers  or 
other  representative  of  money  received  or 
for  counting  and  other  like  purposes 
where  it  is  desired  to  keep  a  registration 
of  all  transactions.  In  the  use  of  such  de- 
vices upon  street  cars  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
the  accounts  of  various  conductors  in 
proper  shape,  because  tho  conductors  are 
froquontly  transferred  to  different  cars 
while  the  register  remains  upon  the  car. 
It  is  therefore  necossary  to  take  the 
amount  shown  by  the  register  whenever  a 
conductor  leaves  the  car  and  a  new  one 
comes  on,  and  at  the  end  of  tho  day' it  is 
also  necessary  when  tho  car  goes  to  tho 
stable  to  take  the  final  registering  of  each 
car  as  it  comes  in.  Tho  object  of  this  in- 
vention is  to  simplify  this  matter  by  pro- 
viding oach  conductor  with  a  total  regis- 
ter which  is  adapted  to  bo  connected  with 
any  of  the  registering  apparatus  of  any  of 
the  cars  of  tho  lino  upon  which  ho  is  em- 
ployed, so  that  he  can  insert  tho  devico 
and  connect  it  with  the  permanent  moch- 
anism  on  tho  car  when  he  starts,  and 
when  he  leaves  tho  car  he  can  disconnect 
it  and  take  it  with  him  to  tho  next  car, 
each  conductor  thus  taking  his  own  rec- 
ord with  him  throughout  the  day  and 
turning  it  into  tho  offico  whon  his  work 
ceases. 

Feeder  for  Threshing  Machine.— 
James  L.  Patterson,  Madera,  Cal.,  and 
George  T.  Hill,  Merced,  Cal.  No.  643,- 
849.  Datod  Feb.  20,  1900.  This  invention 
is  for  an  apparatus  which  is  designed  to 
feed  unthreshed  straw  to  the  threshing 
cylinders  in  that  class  of  machines.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  superposed  guidod 
boards  or  fenders  standing  in  inclined 
planes  in  a  guided  case  and  extending  en- 
tirely across  from  side  to  side  of  said  cas- 
ing, those  boards  being  connoctod  with 
oppositely  movable  cranks  whereby  tho 
boards  are  alternately  reciprocated  in 
their  difforent  planes  of  motion,  and  in 
connection  with  those  are  means  whereby 
the  straw  delivered  into  the  upper  part  of 
tho  machine  is  gradually  moved  down  and 
fed  continuously  to  the  threshing  cylinder 
by  the  oppositely  reciprocating  move- 
ments of  the  feeders. 


Eureka  Harness  Oil  is  the  l>est 
preservative  of  new  leather 
and  the  hest  renovator  of  old 
leather.  It  oils,  softens,  black- 
ens and  protects.  Use 

Eureka 
Harness  Oil 

on  your  hest  harness,  your  old  har- 
ness, and  your  carriage  top.  and  they 
will  not  only  look  tietter  hut  wear 
looser.  Sold  everywhere  in  canx— all 
Blzea  from  half  pints  to  rive  gallons. 
Made  bjr  STAMIAttl)  OIL  CO. 


maaaaaaaaaa 
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No 
Out- 
Breaking 
Or 
In- 
Breaking 

of  stock  or  animals  is  possible  with  a  well-put-up 

Ell  wood  Woven  Wire  Fence. 

The  advantages  of  the  EllWOOd  over  other  forms  of  wire 
fencing  are:  Specially  made  tough  spring  steel  wire  only 
used.  Heaviest  galvanizing.  Perfect  weaving.  Amplest  pro- 
vision for  expansion  and  contraction.  LOW  pMCG  not" 
withstanding  extra  quality.  Ask  our  agent  in  your  town  to 
show  you  the  EllWOOd  FenC6  and  give  you  our  cata- 
logue. Failing  to  find  our  agent,  write  direct  to  the 
manufacturers. 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Co., 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Baker's  Traceless  Harness 

In  no  respect  like  the  Sherwood  or  other  heavy  steel  rigging.  Constructed  on  an 
entirely  dllferent  principle.    Light  (weight  j7  lbs  ),  very  strong  and  perfectly  flexible. 

Consists  of  two  short  wood  bows,  bent  to  fit  the  horse  and  not  project  beyond  the  side, 
suspended  back  of  forelegs  by  padded  back  bands  and  covered  by  adjustable  padded  belly  bands. 
Short  leather  tugs  with  adjustable  buckles  and  cockeyes  connect  the  bow  ends  with  the  hamcs, 
making  the  draft  direct  and  just  as  in  the  old  harness.  The  team  is  coupled  up  by  a  free- 
jointed  straight-wood  evener,  honked  into  the  loop  in  each  bow.  Can  be  separated  or 
unharnessed  in  an  instant.  Each  horse  perfectly  independent  in  ins  movements  and  can 
close  up  or  spread  apart  in  working.  A  back  strap  connects  the  harness  with  the  back  pad  and 
a  short  draft  chain  runs  from  the  evener-clevis  to  the  load.  A  perfect  all=round  Farmers' 
Handy  Harness  for  all  low  down  field  work.  I'sed  and  approved  by  the  best  up-to-date  farmers 
and  fruit  growers  in  the  country.  We  don't  furnish  collars,  headstalls  or  lines.  Price,  $14.50, 
cash  w  ith  order,  freight  prepaid.  II  not  perfectly  satisfactory  return  at  our  expense  and 
money  will  be  refunded.    In  ordering  give  size  collar  used. 

B.  F.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Burnt  Hills,  M.  Y. 


Tank:®! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

The  Patent 
Non  -  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  HO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
35  BKALE  STREET,  BAN  FRANCISCO. 

348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


"Pasteur"  Black  Leg  Vaccine. 

The  original  and  genuine  preventive  vaccine  remedy  fo  Black  Leg  Oftlclally  endorsed  In  all  the 
cuttle-raising  States  Successfully  used  upon  1,500,000  head  in  the  U.  S.  A.  during  the  last  four  years. 
Write  tor  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  from  the  largest  and  most  prominent  stock  raisers  of 
the  country.  "  Single  "  treatment  vaccine  for  ordinary  stock ;  "  Double  "  treatment  vaccine  for  choice 
herds. 


REGISTERED- 


"BLACK  LEG  I NE"- 


TRADE  MARK. 


"Pasteur"  single  treatment  Black  Leg  Vaccine  READY  FOR  USE  (no  set  of  Instruments  re- 
quired). Sold  in  packages:— No.  1  (10  head)  $1.50;  No.  2  (20  head)  fci.50;  No.  3  (50  head)  Jo.  Easily  ap- 
plied.  No  experience  necessary. 

PASTEUR    VACCINE  CO., 

213  Examiner  Bldg,,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


$50,°°  RANGE  EOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21K  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  O.  WILLAKU,  manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Lonls,  Bio.    Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 

KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.    Cheaper,  cleaner, 
sweeter,  and  Barer  than  the  old  way.   Send  for 
.  circular.    E.  KKAl»fclt  A  1IKU.,  Mlltuu,  !•». 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  In  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal oitles  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  In  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  oan 
be  offered  home  Inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  Information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advloe  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY.  STRONG,  ft  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Investigation  of  Forest  Fires. 

.  A  system  of  co-operation  for  the  com- 
ing summer  has  been  arranged  between 
the  Division  of  Forestry  and  the  forest 
reserve  work  work  of  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey.  The  latter  is  a  branch 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Field  parties  of  each  division  will  collect 
information  desired  by  the  other,  and, 
in  some  instances,  exchange  of  men 
may  be  made.  This  system  marks  a 
distinct  change  from  conditions  of  a  few 
years  ago,  when  there  was  sharp  ri- 
valry between  the  scientific  branches 
of  Goverment  service.  The  Geological 
Survey  will  give  especial  attention  to 
to  collecting  data  on  forest  fires  for  the 
Division  of  Forestry. 

Investigation  of  the  causes,  effects, 
and  means  of  prevention  of  forest  fires 
in  the  West,  will  be  carried  on  this 
summer  in  Washington,  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Utah, 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho, 
South  Dakota.  Besides  field  study,  de- 
signed chiefly  to  discover  means  of  pre- 
venting the  evil,  the  Division  is  making 
a  historic  record  of  all  important  fires 
which  have  occurred  in  the  United 
States  since  1754.  Although  yet  in- 
complete, this  indicates  that  the  annua- 
recorded  loss  by  forest  burnings  in  the 
United  States  is,  at  the  very  lowest, 
$20, 000, 000.  It  will  probably  run  far 
above  the  sum  as  the  Pacific  coast 
States  have  been  only  partially  exam- 
ined. Accounts  of  over  5500  disas- 
trous fires  have  been  obtained  in  the 
seventeen  States  already  examined 
Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin 
have  suffered  the  most  severely.  These 
records  are  taken  chiefly  from  news- 
papers, and,  where  it  has  been  possible 
to  compare  them  with  the  figures  of 
practical  lumbermen,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  tendency  of  the  press  is  to  un- 
derestimate the  damage. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

BLUE  GUM  TREES, 
RED  GUM  TREES, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

FOR    SALE   IN    LOTS    TO  SUIT. 

Write  for  Prices  delivered  on  wharf  in  San  Fran- 
cisco 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTOR,  Nurseryman,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees: 

ORANGES,  OLIVES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

SEEDS: 

Grass,  Glover,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 

Agent  for  California  Nursery  Co. 
THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 

ESTABLISHED  1876 

KELLER'S  NURSERIES, 

Depot,  902  Broadway,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 
ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS  AND  SHADE  TREES. 
20,000  Gum  Trees,  12  to  18  Inches  High, 
at  S10.00  per  lOOO. 
CHOICE  ROSES,  Strong  Plants,  $2  40  per  dozen. 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

PLANTS,  SEEDS  ?  BULBS, 

 INCLUDING  

Novelties  for  1900. 

ROSES— 

Fine  collection  of  one  and  two-year-olds,  ready 
for  planting. 

COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  NEW 

CARNATIONS,  PELARGONIUMS, 
BEGONIAS,  FERNS,  PALMS, 

and  everything  desirable  for  the  house  or  garden. 
SEND    FOR  CATALOGUE. 

F.  A.  MILLER,  215  Hayes  St.,  Sin  Francisco. 


Redding  Picholine 
Olive  Trees 

AT  YOUR  OWN  PRICE. 

MAGNOLIA  GRANDIFLORA, 

Fine  Specimens,  40c,  50,  75c. 


Satsuma  or  Oonshiu  Orange  Trees, 

50c,  75c,  SI,  $1  50  each. 

ALOHA  NURSERIES,     Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  Gal. 


TREES  CHEAP!!! 

To  close  out  for  the  season,  we  offer  Trees  at  the  very  low  prices  given  below.   These  Trees  are  in 
fine  condition  for  planting  and  we  offer  them  direct  to  planters  at  the  following  extremely  low  figures: 
APPLES— 3  to  4  ft.       Trees  at  S  5  OO  per  1O0 


APPLES— 4  to  6  ft. 
PEAKS— 4  to  6  ft. 
PEACHES— 4  ft.  and  up 
PEACHE* — 3  to  4  ft. 
PEACHES— 2  to  3  ft. 
PLUMS — 4  to  6  ft. 


7  00 
14  00 
lO  OO 

8  00 
6  50 

10  OO 


VARIETIES: 

APPLES— W.  W.  Pearmain.  Red  Bellefiower,  Yellow  Bellefiower,  Ben  Davis,  Jonathan  and  others. 
PEARS— Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty,  Sheldon,  Seckel,  Duchess,  Beurre  de  Anjou,  Clapp's  Favorite. 
PEACHES— 4  ft.  and  up— Alexander.  Foster,  Early  Crawford,  Late  Crawford,  Elberta,  Salway, 
Susquehanna,  Globe,  Muir.   3  to  4  ft.— Muir  and  Elberta.  2  to  3  ft.— Muir  and  Elberta. 
PLUMS— Kelsey,  Satsuma,  Burbank,  Wickson. 

Send  in  Your  Orders;  First  Come,  First  Choice  of  Stock. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERIES. 

RICHMAN  &  MILLS,  Proprietors, 

FULLERTON,  G/\L. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA- 

Offer  a  Complete  Line  of 


♦  Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives,  Citrus  Trees, 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Grape  Vines*  ♦ 


A  Well  Selected  Assortment  of 

PALMS,  ROSES,  .AND   GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

WE   OFFER   MAHY  HEW   AHD   VALUABLE  NOVELTIES. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST   AHD  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 

♦  GEO.    C    ROEDING,       -       -       PROPRIETOR.  ♦ 


FRESNO  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CAL. 

j*  4l  I  offer  for  this  season  a  full  line  of 

Deciduous,  Citrus,  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Trees. 


SEND   FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 


Address  F.  H.  WILSON,  Box  42,  Fresno,  Cal. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON, 

Professor  Agricultural  Practice  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Vegetables  in 
Garden  and  Field;"  President  California  State  Floral  Society;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press. of  San  Francisco. 


Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrated,  12  Full-Page  Plates. 

The  third  edition  of  this  great  work  and  indispensable  companion  of  progressive  fruit  growers  is 
now  ready  for  Immediate  delivery. 

The  book  has  been  practically  rewritten  by  the  author,  and  contains  the  latest  and  best  methods 
of  practice  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere, 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


He  Knows 
Who  Hoes 

'The  value  of  cnrefal  planning  for  th 
r  sowing.  Now  it*  t  he  timeto  plan.  Sei 
f  for  the  new  IdOO  Catalogue  of  the  famous 

Gregory  Seeds 

\ — the  practical  Beeds  for  practical 
growers.     Grown,    selected  and 
i  tested  by  experts.  Every  ounce 
ed  guaranteed.  Standard  var 
eties  and  novelties  fully  de 
k scribed  in  thenewcat- 

alogue.  SeDd  for 
«wk  J-  J-      GREGORY  m 

u  son, 

rblehead, 
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KAFIR  SEED  CORN. 

RED  AHD  WHITE,  DIRECT  FROM  KANSAS. 

A  Valuable  Plant  for  Stock,  j 

Cultivated  for  Forage  and  for  Grata. 

For  sale  by  H.  DUTARD,  125-129  Davis  St.,  S.  F 


[  FREE  !    Out  Handsome  > 

ILLUSTRATED  SEED  CATALOGUE. 

All  seeds  for  Garden  and  Farm  planting 
described  and  priced  Sent  Free.  Yearly 
we  mail  thousands  of  packages  of  seeds  to 
the  most  distant  States. 

TEOSINTE, 

The  greatest  Forage  producer  in  the  world. 
1  oz.,  10c. ;  1  lb.,  85c.  by  mail  postpaid. 

AUGUSTA  FANCY  SELECT  RATTLESNAKE 
WATERMELON  SEED, 

Grows  to  large  size;  a  delicious  eating 
melon;  a  fine  shipper.  Price:  Pkt.,  10c; 
oz.,  15c. ;  4  oz.,  40c. ;  %  lb.,  75c. ;  $1.25  per  ft)., 
postpaid. 

Write  for  prices  on  OTHER  MELONS, 
Imp.  Cotton  and  Corn,  Tobacco  Seed,  Chufas, 
Grasses  and  Clovers,  and  all  Vegetable 
Seed. 

Correspondence  Invited. 

|  till l'<  MS 

ALEXANDER  SEED  CO., 

AUGUSTA,  GA. 


Peach  Trees, 

PHILLIP'S  CLING  and  ORANGE  CLING. 

Apple  Trees, 

Baldwin,  Ben  Davis,  Gravenstein,  Yellow 
Bellflower,  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  Etc. 

Prune  Trees, 

French,  Imperial,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Etc. 

Apricot  Trees, 

Blenheim,  Royal,  Hemskirk,  Etc. 

Cherry  Trees, 

BLACK  TARTARIAN  and  Royal  Ann,  1  and 
2  years. 

Grape  Vines,  Raspberry,  Currant,  Blackberry 
Gooseberry,  Strawberry  Plants. 

LOGAN  BERRY,  RASPBERRY 
and  BLACKBERRY. 

CATALOGUE   FREE    ON  APPLICATION. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 
419-421  Sansome  St  ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


French  Prune  on  Myrobolan, 
Nichols  Orange  Cling  Peach, 
Phillips  Cling  Peach, 
Muir  Peach, 
New  White  Nectarine, 
Monterey  Cypress, 
Blue  Gums. 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF 
ORNAMENTALS. 

Send  for  Annual  Catalogue,  Free. 

CO  X    SEED  CO., 
411,413,415  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JRtty  Jljttjn  J„ttjl!!! 

SANTA  ROSANURSERIES, 


W. 


H.  SCHIEFFER  &  CO. 

(Successors  to  R.  W.  BELL.) 


The  LeadiDg  Nurserymen  of  Northern  California. 

Write    for    Price  List. 

808  TUPPER  STREET, 
SANTA  ROSA,  SONOMA  CO..  CALIFORNIA. 


APPLE  TREES. 

A.l  varieties  and  wzes.  Also  a  full  line  of  Cherries, 
Peare,  Plums,  Prunes,  Peaches,    Apricots,  Orna- 

BS^aMSFa  ROSSNEY  PEAR. 

Better  than  the  Bartlett  and  ripens  two  weeks  after 
that  variety.  AllEossney  Pears  go  out  under  our 
seal.  Write  us  for  prices  on  your  list  of  wants.  No 
Insects  or  diseases  whatever. 

EatublUhed  18&©.  PIONEER  NURSERIES  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  i  n >«.       Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


alifornia 
/.Vegetables 


f±  IN  .  . . 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  "Pacific  Sural  Press "  of  San 
Francisco.' 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  In  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

PRICE  »2.  Orders  received  at  this  office. 


JRt  R/llolfl  INDlWhY. 


BY  gustav  bishn. 


4  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Coring;. 

This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard,  Prof.  Wickson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  Thb  Diwit  Publishing  Co..  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  93.00,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  should  be  addressed : 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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1900  "ALPHA-BABY 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Great  as  has  been  the  previous  superiority  of  the  "Alpha" 
De  Laval  machines  to  other  separators,  the  20TII 
CENTURY  "Alpha"  developments  place  them  still 
further  above  the  possibilities  of  attempted  competition 
from  anything  else  in  the  shape  of  a  cream  separator. 

NEW  STYLES,  CAPACITIES  AND  PRICES. 

Old  Style  "  Hollow-Bowl "  Baby  No. 
Old  Style  "Strap"  Hamming-Bird, 
Improved  "Crank"  Hnmmiug-Bird, 
Improved  Iron-Stool  Baby  No.  1,  - 
Improved  Iron-Stool  Baby  No.  2,  - 
Improved  High-Frame  Baby  No.  2, 
Improved  High-Frame  Baby  No.  3, 
Improved  Dairy  Steam-Turbine, 


1,   150  lbs.,  • 

850.00 

-   175  lbs.,  - 

50.00 

-   225  lbs.,  - 

05.00 

-   325  lbs.,  - 

100.00 

-   450  lbs.,  - 

125.00 

-  450  lbs.,  - 

125.00 

-   850  lbs.,  - 

200.00 

-   850  lbs.,  • 

225.00 

Send  for  "20th  Century"  catalogue. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

General  Offices: 
74  Cortlandt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Randolph  to  Canal  Sts., 

Chicago. 


1102  Arch  Street, 

Philadelphia, 


103  &  105  Mission  St., 

San  Francisco. 


327  Commissioners  St 

Montreal. 


Nitrate  of 
Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


INSURE  YOUR  CROPS 

of  WHEAT  and  OATS. 

100 lbs.  of  NITRATE  OF  SODA 

per  acre  applied  early  in  the  spring  does  it.  Promotes  stool- 
ing,  stimulates  growth,  increases  yield.  Of  great  value  on  all 
crops,  vegetables,  grass,  fruits,  etc. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    «ft  CO., 
316  California  Street,     ...      San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


jure, 

Iroductive 


AND 


rofitable. 


Thomas'  Phosphate  Powder 

(REGISTERED) 

Has  been  abundantly  proved  THE  FARMER'S  FRIEND  ALL 

OVER  THE  WORLD. 
Greatly  improves  the  quality  and  increases  the  crop  of  Fruits. 
Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Roots,  etc..  as  it  provides  at  low  cost  an 
abundant  store  of  available  and  durable  phosphates  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  nature  in  a  ready,  rational  and  remunera- 
tive manner.  The  sales  of  Thomas'  Phosphate  Powder  have  in- 
creased in  thirteen  years  from  50  to  1,000,000  tons  per  year. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &.  CO., 
316  California  Street,     ...      gan  Francisco,  Cal 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

6-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES 


HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  18  Dram  in  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MONEY  in  HONEY! 


THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.'S 

Specialty  is  a  Spray  Pump  that  will  do  the  Best 
Work,  the  Most  Work  at  the  greatevt  Saving;  of 
Labor,  That  Will  Not  Rust,  that  Is  durable  in 
all  its  parts,  and  prices  as  low  as  Good  material 
and  workmanship  will  admit  of.  Send  for  cata- 
logue with  prices,  formulas  of  washes  and  sugges- 
tions on  the  methods  of  spraying. 
BEAN  SPRAY  i '  I  Ml'   CO.,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


your  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

24  styles  spraying  outfits.  Best 
and  cheapest.  For  prices  and 
full  treatise  on  spraying  all  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
crops  address  WILLIAM  STAHL,  Qulncy,  Illinois. 


SPRAY 


THE  WEEKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  about  It. 
SamplbCopy  Mailed  Fhee. 

Q.W.YORK  &  CO. 

U8MichiganSt.,Cbicago,IH. 


NOTICE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
GRANUKKS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION,  a  cor- 
poration. ,'or  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
and  for  thr  transaction  of  such  other  business  as 
may  properly  come  before  it,  will  be  held  at  No. 
309  California  street,  San  Francisco,  at  10  o'clock 
A.  M.,  Wednesday,  the  11th  day  of  April,  1900 

I.  C.  STEELE,  President. 

CHARLES  WOOD,  Secretary. 


Answers  by  Dr.  Crecly. 

WARTS  ON  TEATS. 

To  the  Editor:— Please  tell  through 
the  columns  of  the  PACIFIC  RURAL 
Press  of  a  remedy  for  warts  on  cows' 
teats.  With  the  lirst  calf  they  generally 
have  none,  but  with  succeeding  calves 
some  of  our  cows  have  teats  that  resemble 
the  back  of  a  horned  toad. 

Can  you  give  plans  for  building  a 
"snapping  turtle  "  or  "squeezer"  brand- 
ing chute — one  that  will  answer  all  pur- 
poses for  branding,  dehorning  and  vac- 
cinating ?— Chester  D.  Dudley,  Los 
Banos. 

Apply  formaline  once  daily,  or  dis- 
solve silver  caustic  and  paint  over  the 
surface  once  daily;  caustic  soda  or 
potash  is  most  severe  and  painful. 

[Will  some  reader  give  a  description 
of  the  chute  desired  ? — Ed.] 

treatment  for  an  old  sore. 
To  THE  Editor:— I  have  a  mare  with 
an  old  barb  wire  cut  of  six  months'  stand- 
ing. She  is  lame  and  there  is  much  proud 
flesh  on  the  front  fotlock.  Would  be  glad 
to  have  a  receipt  through  your  paper. — 
Subscriber,  Lodi. 

Nitrate  of  silver  applied  daily;  or 
dust  on  Monsell's  sub-sulphate  of  iron; 
by  applying  a  hot  iron  to  the  raw  sur- 
face you  would  hasten  a  cure. 

'kidney  complaint. 
To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  horse  which 
urinates  as  often  as  ten  or  twelve  times  a 
day  and  his  excrement  is  always  accom- 
panied with  a  little  liquid.  He  has  been 
in  that  condition  for  about  eight  months 
though  he  seems  to  be  perfectly  healthy 
otherwise  and  eats  well.  I  don't  know  of 
his  having  been  injured.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  to  do  for  him?— C.  Queen,  Fish 
Rock. 

It  is  some  kidney  complaint.  Give 
two  quarts  daily  of  thick  flaxseed  tea 
mixed  with  food,  also  a  teaspoon  daily 
of  powdered  buchu  leaves.  The  liquid 
at  the  end  of  defication  is  a  good  sign. 

it  is  not  anthrax. 
To  the  Editor:— We  have  about  sev- 
enty -  five  head  of  calves  under  three 
months  old.  About  eight  head  have  died 
with  a  peculiar  disease.  They  droop  their 
head,  run  at  the  nose,  run  down  in  flesh 
like  a  calf  with  the  scours,  and  after  two 
or  three  weeks  die.  On  examination  after 
death  we  find  the  lungs  dark  rod,  full  of 
blood  and  an  occasional  yellow  spot  in 
them. 

I  have  also  lost  four  head  of  calves  with 
bloody  urine.  They  seem  to  be  healthy, 
but  die  in  about  a  day  after  first  noticing 
them.  I  find  their  bladder  full  of  bloody- 
water. 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  anthrax  among 
calves  V—R.  C.  ANDREWS,  Clearwater, 
Los  Angeles  Co. 

-_This  is  not  anthrax  and  from  the 
vague  symptoms  I  could  not  hazard  an 
opinion.  The  bloody  urine  is  not  a  posi- 
tive symptom. 

E.  J.  Creely,  D.  V.  S. 
510  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  S.  F. 


FOR  14  CENTS 

Wo  wish  to  gain  this  .ear  300,0110 
nnw  ouatomem,  and  hence  offer 
I  t'kg.  City  Garden  Beet,      10c  I 
1  Pkg  Earl'Bt  En 


i 


tmeruUI  Cticuraberloc  | 
i.i'-        Market  Lettuce,  16c  , 
Strawberry  Melon,  16c 
1 1  Day  Radish,  luc 
Karly  Ripo  Cabbage,  10c  1 

Karly  Dinner  Onion,  10c  i 

Brilliant  Flower  Seeds,     15c  . 
Worth  $1.00,  for  14  ec»U.     $1.00  , 

Abo  to  10  Pit  (fa.  worth  9100,  we  will  1 
mail  you  fr>-e,  together  with  oar  1 
great  Catalog, telling  all  about 
SAUER  S  MILLION  DOLLAR  POTATO 
np»n  receipt  of  this  notice  A  1  Ir.  , 
stamp*.  We  invite  your  trade,  and  , 
tjL  know  when  you  once  try  Sal  zer'a 
* ini'i'iI.h  you  wilt  nerer  do  without.  < 
*«200  Prizeson  S-klzer's  1WOO— rar-  V 
est  earliest  Tomato  Giant  on  earth.   F :   9  a 
JOH*  A.  SALZKH  ttKED  CO.,  LA  t'KOSSB,  WIS,  S 


i 


TREE  WASH.  OLIVE  DIP 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \AJ,    JACKSON    «fc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  183  California  8treet. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,. 


Telephone  Haln  11*9. 
Blake,    Moffltl    dfc    T  o  \ai  n  e  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-S7-5°-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles 
RLAKE  MnFALL  &  CO  Portland  Or 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

PATENT  AOBNTS,  330  Market  St.,  8.  F. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

From  the  Worthy  Master. 

To  the  Editor  :  —  American  River 
Grange  had  a  very  enjoyable  reunion 
on  the  2nd  inst.  in  their  capacious  hall. 
This  Grange  is  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous in  the  State  and  its  members 
are  alive  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Order. 

There  was  a  good  attendance  of 
their  membership,  while  the  following 
Granges  were  well  represented:  Sac- 
ramento, Capital,  Elk  Grove,  Florin 
and  Roseville.  A  communication  from 
Fair  Oaks  was  received  informing  the 
American  River  Grange  that  a  delega- 
tion from  that  Grange  would  row 
across  the  river  and  be  in  waiting  at  a 
given  place,  where  if  met  by  American 
River  Patrons  they  would  be  able  to 
join  in  the  festivities. 

It  was  the  regret  of  all  present  that 
the  communication  was  in  some  way 
delayed  so  that  it  was  received  too  late 
to  let  the  Fair  Oaks  Grange  know  that 
the  members  would  be  met  as  desired. 
The  W.  M.  of  American  River  Grange, 
Bro.  Lauridson,  sent  his  team  even  at 
the  eleventh  hour  to  the  appointed 
place  of  meeting,  but  our  Fair  Oaks 
brothers  and  sisters  had  not  ventured 
across  the  river  on  uncertainties  and 
we  were  denied  the  pleasure  of  their 
attendance. 

Two  Past  Masters,  viz.,  Bro.  Daniel 
Flint  and  Bro.  W.  W.  Greer,  were 
present  and  addressed  the  afternoon 
meeting  of  the  Grange.  The  Worthy 
Matron  also  spoke  in  a  very  happy 
manner,  gi%-ing  practical  instructions 
of  how  to  make  the  Grange  a  financial 
benefit. 

A  promising  class  of  young  men  and 
women  were  made  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry. This  was  my  first  official  visit 
to  American  River  Grange,  and  I  was 
more  than  pleased  to  see  the  work  so 
admirably  done.  The  beautiful  lessons 
of  our  ritual  were  very  impressively 
rendered.  The  Order  should  feel  en- 
couraged and  animated  with  great  en- 
thusiasm that  the  young  are  being 
trained  to  fill  all  offices  in  life,  in  a  well 
conducted  Grange.  I  hope  it  will  be 
my  privilege  to  see  many  more  brought 
under  the  salutar}'  influences  of  our 
Order. 

The  American  River  Patrons  are  ac- 
customed to  long  days,  and  their  pro- 
gramme of  initiation  in  the  forenoon, 
harvest  feast  at  noon  and  speeches  and 
fraternal  greetings  in  the  afternoon 
was  followed  in  the  evening  by  a  ball — 
to  which  young  people  from  many  miles 
distant  came. 

We  were  the  guests  of  Bro.  Cornell 
and  his  estimable  wife  at  their  hospita- 
ble home  near  the  American  River 
Grange  hall.  The  young  people  and 
the  Worthy  Matron  finished  their 
Grange  celebrations  at  4  o'clock  the 
morning  of  the  3rd  and  felt  the  long 
day  well  spent. 

Saturday  morning  the  Worthy  Ma- 
tron left  for  San  Jose,  and,  in  company 
witk  Bro.  J.  D.  Cornell  and  Sisters 
Cicely  and  Etta  Cornell,  we  attended 
the  Sacramento  Co.  Pomona  Grange, 
of  which  Bro.  J.  D.  Cornell  is  Worthy 
Master. 

Business  of  practical  importance  was 
transacted  at  their  meeting.  They 
have  but  to  carry  out  what  they  have 
in  mind  to  do  to  be  of  great  use  in  the 
county.  While  in  Sacramento  I  was 
entertained  by  Bro.  and  Sister  Flint 
and  was  impressed  with  the  many  in- 
ventions for  conveniences  about  the 
home  and  farm  of  the  ingenious  brother. 
My  rides  about  the  county  with  Bro. 
Flint,  behind  his  thoroughbreds,  at  the 
rate  of  better  than  2:40,  will  long  be 
remembered. 

Wednesday,  the  7th,  found  me  in 
Union  Grange  at  Lodi.  It  was  the 
liveliest  of  its  size  I  have  attended,  and 
there  was  a  fair  number  present  con- 
sidering the  short  notice.  The  Patrons 
of  Lodi  are  like  the  oak — sturdy  and  re- 
liable. 

Union  Grange  has  decided  to  have 
good  roads  in  the  county.  The  Secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  W.  H.  Aiken  to  address 
the  people  with  reference  to  forming 
an  association  to  care  for  and  market 
their  fruits  and  thus  make  fruit  raising 
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profitable  in  San  Joaquin  county. 
Woman's  work  in  the  Grange  was  ex- 
tolled, and  all  were  inspired  with  the 
greatness  of  the  work  of  the  Order  of 
Patrons  of  Husbandry.  It  is  evident 
that  Union  Grange  is  second  to  none  in 
its  desire  for  improvement  in  the  Or- 
der and  in  the  community. 

G.  W.  Worth  en, 

M.  Cal.  State  Grange. 


Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — After  reading  and 
approving  the  minutes,  Bro.  Forrer 
read  a  report  of  his  meteorological  re- 
cord at  the  University  sub-station  for 
February  :  Highest  temperature,  82° 
on  the  24th  ;  lowest,  32°  on  8th,  9th  and 
10th  ;  precipitation  for  the  month,  ; 
prevailing  wind,  N.W;  11  clear  days,  14 
fair,.  3  cloudy. 

The  Committee  on  Farmers'  Institute 
reported  a  full  programme,  which  was 
approved.  The  Institute  will  last  Fri- 
day and  Saturday — the  30th  and  31st. 
All  of  Saturday  forenoon  and  afternoon 
will  be  given  to  a  consideration  of  irri- 
gation by  ditches  and  pumping,  con- 
servation of  streams,  underground 
waters  and  water  rights,  pumps,  pump- 
ing powers  and  farm  storage  reser- 
voirs. Saturday  evening's  session  will 
commence  with  a  paper  on  "  The  Work 
and  Purposes  of  the  Order  of  Patrons 
of  Husbandry,"  to  be  followed  by  Prof. 
Haynes'  interesting  account  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  Philippines." 

A  Plea  for  Our  Song  Birds. — Sister 
Berry  read  this  paper  : 

Tulare  Grange  courteously  pleads  with 
the  press  at  large  that  they  publish  the 
following:  As  a  farmers'  organization, 
trying  to  do  good,  we  recognize  the  song 
birds  of  our  State  as  among  our  best 
friends  in  our  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural pursuits.  The  tomtits,  peewees,  blue- 
birds, wrens,  ground  chippies,  robbin  red- 
breast, larks  and  many  others  are  our 
true  friends  in  more  senses  than  one. 
Their  habits  of  feeding  show  them  to  be 
great  destroyers  of  predaceous  insects.  We 
deprooate  their  wanton  destruction  for 
millinery  uses.  We  plead  with  the  women 
and  girls  of  our  State  to  aid  Tulare 
Grange  in  this  matter  of  protecting  our 
song  birds.  We  kindly  and  respectfully, 
as  well  as  sincerely,  ask  our  lady  friends  of 
the  cities,  as  well  as  those  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, to  abstain  from  using  dead  song 
birds  for  decorative  purposes  on  thoir 
hats  and  otherwise. 

After  consideration  and  discussion, 
the  Grange  approved  the  paper. 

Electric  Power  for  Pumping. — The 
cost  of  electric  power  for  pumping  pur- 
poses was  brought  up.  Sister  Morris 
stated  that,  before  coming  into  the  hall, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Cartmill  informed  her  that 
inasmuch  as  deciduous  and  citrus  fruits 
are  irrigated  in  different  months,  ar 
rangements  can  be  made  with  the  elec 
trie  power  company  whereby  persons 
renting  pumping  power  can  use  it  in  or 
near  the  foothills  in  one  season,  and 
lower  down  in  the  valley  at  another 
season,  thus  economising  cost  of  power. 
It  is  understood  the  same  power  may 
be  used  by  one  or  more  persons. 

Irrigation  Discussion. — The  subject 
of  the  day's  consideration  being  "Re- 
solved, Our  best  dependence  for  irri- 


BUY    THE  BEST. 

If  you  want  the  best  low  down  wagon  you 
should  buy  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon.  It  Is  the 
best  because  it  is  made  of  the  best  material ;  the 
best  broad  tired  Electric  Wheels;  best  seasoned 
white  hickory  axles;  all  other  wood  parts  of  the 
best  seasoned  white  oak.    The  front  and  rear 


hounds  are  made  from  the  best  angle  steel,  which 
is  neater,  stronger  and  in  every  way  better  than 
wood.  Well  painted  in  red  and  varnished  Extra 
length  of  reach  and  extra  long  standards  sup 
plied  without  additional  cost  when  requested. 
This  wagon  is  guaranteed  to  carry  4000  lbs.  any- 
where. Write  the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  10, 
Quincy,  Illinois,  for  their  new  catalogue,  which 
fully  describes  this  wagon,  their  famous  Electric 
Wheels  and  F.lertric  Feed  Cookers. 


>Steel  Wheels 

Any  size  wanted,  any  width  of  tire.  Hubs  to 
fit  any  axle.  For  catalogue  and  prices  write 
Empire  Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy,  111. 


for  FARM 
WAGONS 


ACME 


PULVERIZING 

I  CLOD  CRUSHER  A 


HARROW 


CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 

Meets  the  most  exacting  requirements  of 
all  soils  for  all  crops  under  all  conditions. 
Crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns  and 
W~  levels.  Made  of  Cast  Steeland  Wrought 
Iron — lasts  always.    Light  draft;  cheapes*. 
Riding  Harrow  made.  Best  Pulverizer  on  earth.  Sizes  3  to  U'A  ft. 
CCaJT  All  TDIAI   to  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  entirely  satis- 
wCII  I  UH  I  HI  AS.  factory.  I  deliver  free  on  board  at  New  York, 
Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  San  Francisco,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  &C 
-    Catalogue  and  booklet,  "An  Ideal  Harrow,"  mailed  Free.  Address, 
DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  Mllllngton,  N. J.,  or  Chicago,  kit. 

MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr..  3-yr.  and  2-yr. -old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr. -olds. 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing:.  F.  H.  Burke, 
826  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

HULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


Oakland   Poultry  Yards, 


1317  CASTRO  ST., 


60  YARDS 


OAKLAND,  CAL. 


THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY. 


NOW  is  the  time  to  buy  eggs,  or  an  Incubator  If  you  need  one. 
We  manufacture  the  best  machine  on  the  market,  The  I  IT1  pPOV/ed  PaC  1  f  iC 

SEND   FOR   OUR   60-PAGE  CATALOGUE. 


Blood  Will  Always  Tell. 

The  Lynwood  Herd  of  Swine  have  again  been 
awarded  the  majority  of  premiums  at  the  State  Fair, 
although  the  competition  was  the  greatest  ever  known 
and  the  exhibit  much  the  largest.  When  you  want 
something  real  choice  that  you  can  depend  upon  write 
JAS.  R.  BOAL,  Mgr.,  126  W.  25th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


TUr  I  /ICC  fiF  AN  CVr  -terrible  calamity.  The  tip  of  a  horc 

■  %MF  MIW  m-  *  t-  often  doesitln  tying  up  cattie.  Cut  off 

I  the  horns  quickly  and  f%CUt\DUIUti  v_r#_  Cuts  on  four 

'humanely    with    the  neyStOne  MJCnUttMnVl  Knife  si(les  nocrush- 
ing  or  tearing.  Highest  Award  World *«  Fair.  PUL1Y  tl'ARAtiTEED.  Write 
at  once  tor  descriptive  circulars,  prices,  etc.  A<  C.  BROSIUS,  COCHRANVILLE,  PENNa 


gating  water  is  on  the  flow  of  the 
streams,  rather  than  on  underground 
waters,"  the  Brothers  who  were  to 
take  the  affirmative  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  Bro.  Mull,  on  the 
negative  side,  affirmed  our  main  de- 
pendence will  be  on  the  underground 
waters,  and  the  day  is  not  far  off  when 
the  farmer  in  his  home  will  touch  the 
button  and  the  water  will  flow  over  his 
land  to  fertilize  and  make  it  fruitful. 
Bro.  Mull  has  for  more  than  twenty 
years  bored  wells  in  this  valley  for 
water  to  irrigate  with.  His  account  of 
the  different  strata  of  soil  met  with  in 
boring,  and  the  different  streams  of 
water,  from  the  surface  water  to  that 
1200  feet  deep,  were  very  interesting 
and  were  listened  to  with  marked  at- 
tention. Bro.  Mull  told  us  in  the  well 
he  bored  for  Mr.  Lamerson  in  the  now 
dry  bed  of  Tulare  lake,  1050  feet  deep, 
the  last  250  feet  contained  a  large 
amount  of  shells,  the  vertebras  and  other 
bones  of  fish. 

When  the  Lecturer  appointed  Bro. 
Mull  to  discuss  the  subject,  he  kicked, 
saying  he  could  not  make  a  speech;  but 
he' did  speak,  and  his  talk  held  the  close 
attention  of  the  Grange  and  carried  it 
with  him.  He  knew  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about. 

Resolutions  were  passed  asking  our 
Representatives  in  Congress  to  support 
any  measure  which  will  provide  for  the 
immediate  construction  of  the  Nica- 
ragua canal  by  the  United  States,  for 
the  United  States,  to  be  controlled  by 
the  United  States. 

Resolutions  in  favor  of  preserving  the 
Calaveras  grove  of  sequoias  were  spoken 
of,  but  were  deemed  unnecessary,  inas- 
much as  Congress  has  provided  for  bond- 
ing it,  and  that  ten  years  ago  Tulare 
Grange  initiated  measures  by  which 
Sequoia  gigantia  groves  in  Tulare  county 
were  preserved  to  the  world  and  sci- 
ence, from  which  several  Calaveras 
groves  would  scarcely  be  missed,  if 
taken.  J-  T. 

Tulare.   

Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh  That  Con- 
tain Mercury, 

As  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell 
and  completely  derange  the  whole  system  when 
entering  it  through  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such 
artie'es  should  never  be  used  except  on  prescrip- 
tions from  reputable  physicians,  as  the  damage 
they  will  do  is  tenfold  to  the  good  you  can  possi- 
bly derive  from  them.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  manu- 
factured by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co..  Toledo,  O.,  con- 
tains no  mercury,  and  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system  In  buying  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  be 
sure  you  get  the  genuine.  It  is  taken  internally, 
and  made  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co. 
Testimonials  tree. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle.  Morrisville,  Vt. 

Dear  Sir :  -  A  How  me  to  say  in  reference  to  your 
Elixir,  which  I  have  been  using,  that  I  consider  it 
the  best  remedy  for  the  speedy  relief  of  pain.  I 
have  used  it  for  lame  back,  headache,  neuralgia, 
etc.,  and  it  has  never  failed  to  cure.  I  would 
cheerfullv  recommend  it  to  all.  Respectfully, 
ANNETTE  L.  BRACKETT. 


LOOKING  FOR  BELGIANS? 

Real  Showy,  Handsome  Creatures 
Prize  Winners  from  Prize  Winners 

Then  visit  or  coi respond  with 

Pittock's  Belgian  Hare  Rabbitry, 

KLMHDRST,  CAL. 

Prince  Britain,  Sir  Kitchener.  Red  Ranger,  and 
other  choice  bucks  at  Btud. 


EXCELSIOR  RABBITRY  &  POULTRY  YARDS. 


WELL    BRED  - 


BELGIAN  HARES. 

Two  does  and  one  hack,  two  months  old,  $5 
one  month  old,  !B4. 

Whi'e  Leghorn  Eggs  $1  per  13;  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.   J.  L.  HUTCHINSON,  Proprietor,  Tracy 

San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 


PAJAR0  VALLEY  POULTRY  YARDS, 

G.  H.  LELAND,  Watsonville,  Cal.   Drawer  D. 
Choice  Eggs  from  Thoroughbred  Stock— Buff, 
White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks;  Buff 
and  White  Leghorns;  Buff  Cochins. 
Si  PER  15  EGGS.  BELGIAN  HARES 


FENCE 


BELGIAN  HARES 

and  POULTRY 
With   Our    Wire   Netting  at 
LOW  PRICES. 

Wire    Cloth,    Prune  Dippers 

Graders,  Etc. 
West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works, 

5  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GOOD  LITTLE  INC0BAT0RS 

Many  people  want  a  small  Incubator  but  don't 
want  a  mere  toy,a  plaything  that  wll  I  only  spoil 
good  egga.  To  meet  the  demand  for  a  rtally 
good  little  incubator  we  have  perfected  the  now 
Famoua  Reliable  50  EGG  BANTLING 
SPECIAL.  It  la  the  equal 
of-any  hatcher  ever  made, only 
and  sells  for  only 


$5 


^end  10c  for  our  20th  Century  Catalogue 
>  ni.  Poultry  Book.    Best  ever  published. 

RELIABLE  INCB.  &  BROODER  CO..  Box  R°1  Oulncv  III 

SURE  HA  TCH INCUBA  TOR. 

True  to  Its  name.  It  is  made 
to  hatch  and  doeshatch.  No 
excess  heating  in  center  of 
eggchamber.  Entirely 


tnatlc.     Hundreds  in  use.   -^Jinr- ™t r win \  r*"1^^^ 

Common  Sense    Brooder*  ft  lE^^^l 

are  perfect.  Let  uh  make  you    1       l|'        ^  'L-I 


prices  laid  down  at   your    I  tt 
station.     Out  Catalogue  is  1 
chock  full  of  practical  Poul-  TtW 
try  information.    It  is  F  BEE.     Rend  for  It  now. 
StJRE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Clay  Center, 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1 900,  two  colors,  160  pages, 
1 10  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
Poultry  Houses,  etc.  How  to  raise  Chickens  suc- 
cessfully, their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Dia- 
grams with  full  descriptions  of  Poultry  houses. 
All  ahout  Ineubatorf.Hroodert  and  thoroughbred 
Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15  cents. 
C.  0.  SHOKIUUiK,  Boj.  SU9,  FKKEI'OKT,  ILL. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P., Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale.. 


Have  70  choice 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animais  for  sale 


POULTRY. 


TRACY  POULTRY  YARDS,  Tracy,  Cal.  Wm.  M. 
Langdon,  Prop.  Specialties:  B.  P.  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns.  Eggs  SI. 60  per  13.  Pine  lot  of  Ply- 
mouth Rock  roosterB  for  Bale  reasonable.  Write 
for  prices.  Fill  Your  Incubator— Eggs  from  fine 
thoroughbred  stock  15.00  per  100. 


J.  R.  CATLET  r,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
standard  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Chickens,  also 
Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Eggs  for  incubators 
$3.50  a  100  or  50c  a  setting.  Turkey  eggs  25c  each. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Bun*  Cochins,  Barred  Ply- 
mou  h  Rocks,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  Black  Mlnorcas. 


WOOD  &  CO.,  Danville,  Cal.  Vigorous,  thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn,  Brown  Leghorn.  Black  Mi- 
norca and  B.  Plymouth  Rock  cockerels  for  sale, 
singly  or  In  lots.    Price  $1  00  each. 


SATISFY  your  heart's  desire  and  get  some  White 
Leghorns  and  B  P.  Rocks  from  the  West  Side 
Poultry  Farm.  Eggs  only  $1.50  per  15.  Write 
English  or  German.  A.  Buschke,  Tracy.  Cal. 


WHITE  (VIANDOTTE8  4  LEGHORNS.  Pure 
Eggs  cheap.   A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


SWINE. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 


DOQS. 


MISERABLE  SICKLY  DOGS  are  never  seen 
where  Anglo-American  Remedies  are  used  This 
week  my  folder,  12  Dog  Remedies,  is  sent  free. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  506  Sac'to  St.,  S.  F. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

HENTEETH,  Blood  Meal.  Bone,  Chick  Feed;  cir- 
cular free,  or  4  samples,  prices,  etc.,  mailed  for  5c 
postage.  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Belgian  Hare  Sup- 
plies, Incubators,  etc.    Croley,  500  Sac'to  St.,  S.  F. 


IS  YOUR  INCUBATOR  ALL  RIGHT  ? 

Has  it  been  retested';  I  sell  several  kinds  and  care- 
fully retest  them  before  shipping;  freight  prepaid; 
10  years  experience.  My  customers  succeed.  Write  to- 
day for  circulars.    Geo.  H.  Croley,  50K  Sac't  St..  S.  V 

THE  HALSTED  INCUBATOR  CO. 

1312  MYRTLE   ST.,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 
lOO-Egg,  S16;  180-Egg,  S34;  330-Egg,  *45. 
Brooders,  Thermometers,  Fluid,  etc. 
Send  for  Circular. 


310  First  Premiums 

Awarded  to  the  PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATOR.  Gnaranteedto  operate 
in  any  climate.  Send  for  catalogue. 
PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO.  Homer  Cltj,l'«. 


Nozzles  for  Tree  Spraying  and  Whitewashing. 
Disinfectants  for  Chicken  Houses,  Barns.  Stables, 
Dairies,  etc.  Wainwright's  Nozzles  and  Pumps  are 
the  Best  and  Cheapest.  Catalogues  sent.  Agents 
wanted.  Wm.Walnwright,  Mfr..  1400  Jackson  St.,  S.  P. 


RACINE  Engines. 


PIERCE  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Can  be  used  with  Gasoline,  Coal  Gas  or  Natural 
Gas.   ALL  SIZES. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Stockton  Implement  Co., 


i  INCORPORATED  ) 
DEALERS  IN 


Agricultural  Implements, 
HARDWARE  -s!  VEHICLES. 

New  and  Up-to-Date  RigS, 


Canopy  Top  Surreys, 

With  Rubber  or  Iron  Tires. 
Fashionably  Painted. 


SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 

McCormick  Mowers  and 
McCormick  Harvesting  Machinery, 
Oliver  Chilled  Plows  and 
Petaluma  Incubators. 


IN  HARDWARE  WE  CARRY  EVERYTHING  FOR 
THE  FARMER  AND  MECHANIC. 

We  Are  in  a  Position  at  All  Times  to  Fill  Orders  Promptly. 

Our  Select  Line  of  Goods  Are  Sold  at  Rock-Bottom  Price*. 


22  to  32  S.  CALIFORNIA  ST., 

Bet.  Main  and  Market  Sts.,  STOCKTON,  C/\L. 

CALIFORNIA       STUMP  PULLER, 

 ,  The  Most  Powerful 

Made. 

Adapted  to  Hillside 
or  Level  Lands. 

Extensively  used  in 
the  Pacific  States, 
Mexico.  Central 
America,  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

English  Plow  Steel 

Cable, 
Hand  Forged  Chains, 
Patent  Steel  Snatch 

Blocks,  and 
Draft  Hooks. 

Send  for  Catalogue, 
Testimonials  <(•  I'rices. 

A.  BARNES,  Mgr., 

16-18  ZOE  ST., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


COMPETITORS  HAVE  FRANKLY  ADMITTED  THAT 

The  Improved  U.  S„  Separators 

ARE  THE  BEST  SKIMMERS  ON  THE  MARKET. 


We  illustrate  herewith  our  new  corrugated  bowl,  which  is 
giving  such  perfect  satisfaction,  and  which  does  not  require  hot 
water  to  flush.  A  small  quantity  of  skimniilk  does  the  work  thor- 
oughly—more  so  than  competitors  that  have  central  tubes  and  a 
multiplicity  of  discs  for  the  cream  to  stick  to,  as  the  U.  S.  has 
neither.  Competitors,  in  their  efforts  to  find  something  to  check 
the 

Victorious  Progress  of  the  United  States, 

have  tried  to  make  a  big  bugbear  of  using  hot  water  to  flush  the 
bowl,  but  now  this,  their  last  criticism,  is  overcome,  and  they  are 
at  loss  to  know  what  to  harp  on  to  prejudice  purchasers  against 
the  Improved  U.  S.  and  reduce  the  constantly  increasing  sales. 

Write  for  our  1900  or  "  New  Century  "  catalogue  giving  full 
particulars. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Pacific  Saw  Manufacturing  Company 

Manufacture  the 

"HATCH"  Pruning  Saw. 

The  Best  In  Use! 

Emery  Wheels,  Grindstones,  Files,  Saws. 
Machine  Knives,  Etc.  Sheet  Steel.    Tel.  Main  5052 


17-1V  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BAY   CITY    IRON  WORKS, 

F\    I.    MATTHEWS,  Proprietor. 

General  Machine  Work., 
Shafting,  Hangars,  Pulleys, 

ETC,  ETC. 

Stationary  and  Portable 
Engines. 

STRAW  BURNING  BOILERS 
AND  ENGINES  a  Specialty. 

Old  Engines  Repaired  and  Mounted  on  New 
Boilers 

Extras  for  Rice's,  M.  F.  &  K.,  and  Heald  En- 
gines always  on  band,  and  other  Extras 
furnished  to  order  on  short  notice. 
Straw  Burning  Boilers  at  lowest  prices;  also 
Irrigation  Pumps,  etc. 

521  THIRD  ST.,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


The  Stockton  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4  and  5  ft.  cut,  with  16  or  20-inch  solid  or  sectional  discs.  Has  perfect  working  scrapers.  Exten- 
sion arms  furnished  when  wanted. 

Note  our  reversing  and  adjusting  lever. 

State  agents  for  Morgan  Spading  Harrows  and  JONES  CKLKBKATGD  CHAIN  MOWER, 

Send  (or  Catalogue. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY,    ■=    STOCKTON,  CAL. 
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■pOOFING  is  to  a  building  what  clothing  is  to  the  body.  It  must 
protect  and  It  must  wear  well.  To  put  money  in  an  Interior  and 
to  save  it  on  the  roof  of  a  building  is  poor  economy. 

P  &  B  ROOFING  possesses  all  the  requirements  of  a  first-class 
roof  covering.  It  is  waterproof,  durable,  inexpensive,  easily  laid. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  a  circular,  or  address  the  makers. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


)rade  up  Your  Herd* 

The  expense  of  feeding  a  profitable  cow  is  no 
more  than  the  cost  of  feeding  an  unprofitable  one. 
It  costs  comparatively  nothing 

to  find  out  whether  each  member  of  the  herd  is 
profitable.  The 

NO-TIN... 

Babcock 
+  Tester 

T  will  give  exact  information.  Is  sub- 
W  stantially  built  of  east  iron,  and  made 
Hf  to  use  the  ordinary  Babcock  bottles. 

TEST  EVERY  COW  and  if  she  is  not  promahie,  do  not  Keep 
It  is  the  best  low  priced  tester  in  the  world.    Send  for  Catalogue,  No.  70. 

Elgin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Elgin,  Ills* 


FERTILIZERS 

The  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  on  the  Market. 

Write  Us  lor  Prices  and  Illustrated  Pamphlet.      WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

FRESNO  Fertilizer  Work*.  Geo.  C.  Roedlng,  Prop.,  Fresno,  Cal. 
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Root  Grafting  the  Walnut. 

While  the  grafting  season  is  still  on,  we  will  pursue 
the  reformation  of  the  tree  a  little  further  and  show 
how  trees  can  be  made  with  scions  and  seedling  roots 
on  much  the  same  plan  that  other  root  grafts  are 


Scion  in  Place  in  Root  Graft. 

made,  except  that  more  careful  work  is  essential  in 
adjustment  of  scion  and  stock,  and  waxing  is  to  be 
well  done,  while  in  root  grafting  of  some  ordinary  or- 
chard trees  callusing  in  sand  can  be  done  and  the 
root  graft  set  out  without  the  use  of  wax.  Root 
grafting  can  be  done  either  by  taking  up  the  seedling 
and  grafting  on  the  bench  during  the  dormant 
period,  or  it  may  be  done  upon  the  seedling  stock  in 
place  by  those  who  are  imbued  with  the  tap-root 
doctrine.  The  root  may  be  the  seedling  of  the 
English  walnut  or  of  the  California  black  walnut,  the 
latter  having  come  into  wide  use  during  recent  years. 

For  the  figures  used  herewith  we  are  indebted  to 
the  report  of  B.  M.  Lelong,  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture,  and  they  represent  his  work 
in  this  phase  of  walnut  propagation.  Seed  walnuts 
should  be  kept  in  damp  sand  from  gathering  until 
they  are  planted  out  in  place  or  in  the  nursery  row. 
When  they  show  signs  of  sprouting  during  the 
winter  or  early  spring,  according  to  the  prevailing 
temperature  of  the  locality,  the  nuts  should  be 
planted  a  foot  or  two  apart  in  the  covering,  about 


three  inches  if  the  soil  be  light,  as  it  should  be  for 
this  purpose.  For  the  cleft  graft  in  the  root,  as 
shown  in  the  first  two  engravings  on  this  page,  the 
roots  should  be  taken  up  at  the  end  of  the  first  sea- 
son's growth  and  grafted  on  the  bench.  The  top  of 
the  seedling  is  cut  off  at  the  root  crown,  the  root 
split  somewhat  obliquely  to  avoid  deep  splitting,  the 
scion  cut  wedge-shaped  pushed  into  its  place  and  the 
root  firmly  tied  around  with  soft  twine  and  waxed. 
The  first  picture  shows  the  scion  set  in  the  top  of  the 
root;  the  second  shows  the  same  tied  and  well  waxed 
ready  for  planting  in  the  callusing  bed,  prepared  as 


Same  Graft  After  Tying  and  Waxing. 

follows:  On  the  floor  of  a  shed  moist  sand  is  spread 
out  from  six  to  twelve  inches  deep.  The  grafts  are 
put  into  this  in  an  upright  position  as  thickly  as  they 
may  without  interfering  with  each  other.  Sand 
should  then  be  sifted  over  the  whole  bed,  leaving  only 
an  inch  or  two  of  the  tips  of  the  scions  protruding. 
Keep  the  sand  moist,  but  not  wet,  for  fear  of  rotting 
the  scions,  and  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  dry,  as 
shriveling  of  the  bark  will  follow.    The  root  grafts 


can  be  kept  several  weeks  in  this  bed  until  the  out- 
side ground  comes  into  condition  for  planting,  and 
they  will  by  that  time  be  callused  and  not  liable  to 
failure  from  drying  out,  as  they  might  if  planted  at 
once  in  open  air. 

The  side  graft  in  the  root  by  a  triangular  cut  with- 
out splitting  also  succeeds  well  with  the  walnut  as  it 
does  in  grafting  in  grape  roots.  It  can  be  worked 
on  older  roots  to  advantage  and  it  can  also  be  done 
without  taking  up  the  root  and  is  available  either  for 
seedlings  in  the  nursery  row  or  for  working  over 
seedling  from  nuts  put  in  orchard  place.  The  en- 
graving quite  clearly  shows  the  method.  The 
smoothly  cut  notch  D  is  made  in  the  side  of  the  root 
after  the  top  is  sawn  off,  being  careful  not  to  carry 
the  cut  in  as  far  as  the  central  pith.  A  is  the  scion 
of  the  variety  which  it  is  desired  to  establish  and  the 
lower  end  is  cut  with  two  faces  at  B  so  as  fit  the 
notch  D.  It  is  then  put  in  place,  held  firmly  and 
tied  with  twine  or  wrapped  tight  with  a  waxed  band. 
In  finishing  the  graft  the  wax  is  made  to  cover  all 
exposed  parts  of  the  root  and  the  joint  as  well.  This 
graft  should  be  placed  a  little  distance  under  the 
ground  by  digging  away  the  dirt  and  when  the  graft 
is  finished  the  earth  is  carefully  placed  back  and 
banked  up  around  the  scion  to  within  an  inch  or  two 
of  the  tip.  This  graft  can  be  made  in  the  spring  at 
about  the  time  the  root  becomes  active.  As  with 
other  grafting  the  scions  should  be  dormant  and  for 
this  purpose  they  should  be  cut  earlier  in  the  winter 


A  Side  Graft  in  the  Root. 

and  placed  away  in  a  cool  moist  place.  A  very  satis- 
factory percentage  of  such  grafts  will  succeed  if  the 
cutting  is  done  with  a  thin,  sharp  blade  and  a  good 
fit  is  secured. 
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The  Week. 

Warm  weather,  with  absence  of  hot  winds  and 
freedom  from  frosts,  is  giving  a  very  favorable  bloom- 
ing and  fruit-setting  season,  and  so  far  the  outlook 
is  very  good  for  crops.  It  is,  of  course,  much  too 
early  to  base  any  prediction  upon  progress  thus  far,  j 
but  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  fruits  have 
entered  well  for  the  race.  Field  crops  are  naturally  1 
profiting  by  the  conditions  which  favor  fruits,  and  we 
hear  of  grain  fields  in  good  shape,  while  pasturage 
has  all  along  been  in  prime  shape  this  winter.  People 
are  active  and  confident,  and  anticipate  for  the 
greater  area  of  the  State  one  of  the  best  years  Cali- 
fornia has  ever  known. 

Wheat  is  in  better  heart  this  week  and  futures 
have  advanced,  though  spot  prices  do  not  change. 
Feed  barley  is  depressed  by  low  feed  prices  gener- 
ally, while  oats  and  rye  are  unchanged.  Corn  is 
higher  and  firmly  held  in  sympathy  with  conditions 
at  the  East,  whence  we  get  our  supplies.  Hay  is 
just  as  bad  as  ever,  although  shipments  southward  I 
are  giving  some  outlet  from  interior  valley  points. 
The  hay  crop  outlook  is  too  good  now  to  allow  im- 
provement in  values.  Beef  is  unchanged,  while  mut- 
ton declines  a  little  and  hogs  have  dropped  a  fraction 
in  the  face  of  heavier  receipts.  Poultry  is  quiet,  as  high 
rates  discouraged  poultry  eaters.  Eggs  are  lower  and 
easier  and  butter  shows  the  same  conditions.  Cheese 
is  unchanged  but  weak.  The  bean  market  is  strong, 
as  the  southern  coast  bean  region  will  not  be  in  it 
this  year  unless  they  get  more  water  soon.  Pota- 
toes are  mostly  of  poor  quality  and  dragging,  while 
onions  are  scarce  and  high — some  Australian  onions 
selling  up  to  5  cents  per  pound.  Asparagus  is  in 
very  large  supply  and  lower,  in  spite  of  the  relief  by 
canning  and  shipping.  Wool  is  beginning  to  arrive,  [ 
showing  good  condition,  and  a  good  sale  is  antici-  I 
pated.  Probable  prices  are  given  in  our  market 
review  upon  another  page. 


The  deaths  during  the  week  of  W.  B.  West  of 
Stockton  and  W.  H.  Nash  of  this  city  remove  two 
fruit  planters  who  were  widely  known,  while  the 
death  of  M.  J.  Church,  formerly  of  Fresno,  calls  to 
mind  his  work  of  nearly  three  decades  ago,  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  the  irrigation  development  of  the 
San  Joaquin  valley.  All  these  men  and  others  who 
are  passing  from  sight  this  winter  were  called  to 
mark  out  new  lines  of  progress  and  they  marked 
them  well. 


New  Varieties  of  Wheat. 

Some  of  our  California  exchanges  are  giving  con- 
siderable prominence  to  -  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washington  is  manifesting 
much  interest  in  the  introduction  of  new  varieties  of 
wheat  from  various  European  points  for  local  trial  in 
this  country.  This  is  proper  enough  as  signifying 
approval  of  an  enterprising  and  timely  piece  of  work 
which  will  no  doubt  prove  of  advantage  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  and  may  also  be  of  benefit  in  some  of 
the  mountain  regions  of  California  to  which  the  valley 
wheats  are  not  well  suited.  It  should  be  clearly 
stated,  however,  that  the  wheats  secured,  so  far  as 
we  have  seen  samples  and  so  far  as  we  recognize  the 
names  published,  are  not  of  the  types  which  are 
likely  to  be  of  advantage  to  our  valley  growers,  who 
produce  the  wheat  most  acceptable  to  the  export 
trade.  We  desire  to  emphasize  this  point  lest  our 
wheat-growing  readers  should  be  unduly  excited  and 
bestir  themselves  exceedingly  to  obtain  that  which 
will  not  be  of  material  assistance  to  them. 

It  should  be  generally  understood  that  whatever 
may  be  the  real  advantage  of  securing  for  the  world's 
wheat  eaters  flour  which  shall  be  rich  in  protein  or 
strength-giving  elements,  it  is  expected  of  California, 
and  of  the  wheat  regions  of  eastern  Oregon  and 
Washington,  that  they  shall  furnish  for  export  to 
Europe  a  large  white  wheat  exceptionally  rich  in 
starch  rather  than  protein,  because  foreign  millers 
need  such  peculiar  wheat  to  mix  with  the  free  sup- 
plies of  glutinous  wheat  which  they  receive  from 
other  parts  of  the  world.  This  being  the  case  our 
selection  of  wheats  is  from  a  very  different  point  of 
view  from  that  which  prevails  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  when  we  develop 
our  future  wheat  and  .flour  export  trade  to  Asiatic 
ports,  that  we  can  use  more  dark  wheat,  but  so  long 
as  we  aim  at  the  European  markets  the  plump, 
white  berry  will  bring  the  money  and  the  angular 
dark  berry  will  not,  although  it  is  richer  in  food  ele- 
ments and  has,  therefore,  an  actually  higher  food 
value. 

Although  this  is  a  common  fact  readily  ascertain- 
able by  anyone  who  will  talk  with  our  wheat  export- 
porters  and  look  at  the  samples  which  they  pay  the 
highest  prices  for,  it  was  long  ago  demonstrated  in 
another  way  in  this  State.  About  fifteen  years  ago 
the  University  Experiment  Station  at  Berkeley  made 
a  collection  of  popular  wheat  varieties  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Nearly  200  varieties  were  secured,  in- 
cluding those  which  are  now  being  introduced  and 
described  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Plats 
of  each  kind  were  grown  at  Berkeley  and  at  other 
points  for  comparison,  and  bundles  and  threshed  seed 
were  made  into  a  great  exhibit,  which  was  shown  at 
the  Mechanics'  Fair  in  this  city  and  at  the  State  Fair 
— a  vast  wall-space  being  occupied  with  a  display  of 
the  varieties,  each  named  and  credited  to  the  country 
from  which  it  came.  This  display  attracted  much 
attention  and  favorable  comment,  for  Californians 
had  never  had  opportunity  to  see  so  many  kinds  of 
grain  before  and  were  delighted  with  the  striking 
forms  and  wide  variations.  But  the  collection  ap- 
pealed to  them  rather  as  a  means  of  popular  instruc- 
tion than  as  a  suggestion  of  change  in  their  selection 
for  sowing.  They  saw  at  once  that  but  few  of  the 
whole  list  had  the  characters  which  are  essential  to 
California  shipping  wheat,  and  for  this  reason  com- 
mercial wheat  growers  admired  the  grain  display  and 
then  passed  along.  A  few  people  secured  samples  of 
the  seed  and  have  grown  the  rather  quaint  varieties 
for  exhibition  at  their  county  fairs,  and  beyond  this 
no  growers'  purpose  has  been  served,  except  that 
every  year  in  some  part  of  the  State  some  man  finds 
a  stool  of  strange  grain  in  his  field,  and  calls  upon  his 
neighbors  and  the  local  editor  to  admire  the  new 
variety  of  wheat  which  he  has  produced.  The  new 
grain  is  nothing  but  the  survival  of  some  peculiar 
variety  which  has  escaped  from  the  University  col- 
lection or  some  offshoot  from  it. 

It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  this  should  be  the 
case— in  fact,  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  Our 
white  wheat  goes  to  Europe  for  mixing  with  their 
dark  wheats.  If  they  had  white  wheats  they  would 
not  need  ours;  and  when  we  make  collections  from 
European  provinces  and  countries,  we  get  the  dark 
wheats,  of  course.  The  wheats  now  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia are  not  of  European  origin,  or  at  least  they 
have  undergone  such  modification  in  different  climates 


since  they  left  Europe  that  they  now  have  essentially 
new  characters  produced  by  peculiar  climatic  influ- 
ences. Take  the  list  of  half  a  dozen  commonly  grown 
and  see  whence  they  come:  White  Sonora,  White 
Chile,  White  Australian,  California  Club,  Pride  of 
Butte  and  Propo.  There  are  others,  but  this  half 
dozen  will  serve  for  illustration.  Half  of  them  are 
from  countries  resembling  California  in  climatic  con- 
ditions; the  second  half  are  counted  of  California 
origin  because  they  can  not  be  traced  elsewhere. 
They  may  be  chance  variations  fixed  by  selection 
here.  The  last  two  have  a  history  of  this  sort  local- 
izing them  in  the  Sacramento  valley.  All  of  them 
have  been  grown  in  California  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  some  of  them  twice  as  long.  They  em- 
body the  characters  which  the  shippers  require; 
some  of  them  have  peculiar  adaptations  to  the  re- 
gions in  which  they  are  grown  and  they  constitute 
the  bulk  of  the  product,  as,  for  example,  the  Sonora 
in  the  upper  San  Joaquin  valley  and  the  Pride  of 
Butte  and  Propo  in  the  upper  Sacramento  valley, 
the  others  chiefly  grown  in  the  vast  region  compris- 
ing the  lower  regions  of  both  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  valleys  and  extending  also  into  the  re- 
gions first  named. 

Now,  the  promotion  of  the  wheat  interest  of  this 
State  calls  for  better  varieties  than  these,  if  there 
are  any;  but  they  must  be  of  the  same  type,  and  im- 
provement by  recourse  to  opposite  types — like  those 
talked  about  by  our  contemporaries — can  only  be 
successful  through  a  long  process  of  acclimation, 
modification  and  selection,  which  may  ultimately  re- 
sult in  something  better  of  the.  type  we  require.  But 
this  will  take  half  a  lifetime.  The  better  way  to  pro- 
ceed is  to  make  search  for  improvements  not  in 
Europe  but  in  arid  wheat  growing  regions,  where 
wheats  suited  to  us  are  produced  by  conditions  like 
those  under  which  we  grow  wheat,  or  where  definite 
selection  toward  such  characters  has  been  made  by 
systematic  workers  in  the  origination  of  new  varie- 
ties. The  University  has  been  proceeding  along  these 
lines  during  the  last  few  years,  and  has  distributed 
varieties  which  may  ere  long  establish  themselves  as 
better  than  the  old  sorts. 

Efforts  to  improve  our  wheats  have  been  retarded 
by  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject  by  wheat  grow- 
ers. Prices  have  been  so  low  and  margins  so  close 
that  it  has  been  hard  to  excite  any  interest  or  enthu- 
siasm. While  hundreds  would  rush  after  a  new 
yrape,  or  olive,  or  fig,  or  garden  vegetable,  you 
could  count  cereal  seekers  on  your  fingers  :  and  while 
the  men  who  received  the  fruits  or  vegetables  would 
guard  and  watch  them,  the  cereal  grower  would 
send  the  seed  to  the  ranch  and  if  the  foreman  did  not 
feed  it  to  the  chickens  he  would  forget  where  he  had 
sown  it.  Recently,  however,  greater  interest  has 
been  manifested  and  more  people  are  seeking  for  bet- 
ter grains.  Sometimes  they  expect  from  the  new 
variety  results  which  can  only  be  secured  by  restor- 
ing plant  food  by  fertilization  or  reinforcing  scant 
moisture  by  irrigation,  but  never  mind  that  they  are 
awake  to  improvement,  and  that  is  a  promising  con- 
dition to  start  with.  Californians  may  be  said  to  be 
in  better  mind  to  try  new  cereal  varieties  now  than 
they  have  been  for  a  couple  of  decades,  and  we  hope 
the  search  and  introduction  work  of  the  Washington 
department  will  go  on.  We  simply  suggest  that 
while  their  European  cereals  may  serve  a  good  pur- 
pose in  some  parts  of  California,  they  should  seek  in 
arid  semi-tropical  countries  the  types  which  suit  our 
larger  areas  and  our  peculiar  export  trade. 

A  meeting  of  the  full  board  of  the  directory  of  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association,  will  take  place  in 
San  Jose  on  Monday,  April  2,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
Business  of  great  importance  will  come  before  the 
directors  at  this  meeting  of  the  board,  and  a  full  and 
complete  statement  will  be  made  as  to  the  progress 
of  the  work.  It  is  anticipated  that  all  seeming  dif- 
ferences between  the  association  and  the  packers 
may  be  amicably  adjusted  before  the  meeting.  Re- 
ports will  then  show  whether  it  is  desirable  to  extend 
the  time  limit  for  signing  of  growers'  contracts. 

The  Raisin  Growers'  Association  is  sending  out 
from  Fresno  up  to  date  statements  of  its  work  which 
show  that  due  progress  is  being  made  in  securing 
contracts  on  the  new  basis  of  doing  its  own  packing 
and  the  canvas  to  this  end  will  be  continued  until  the 
meeting  early  in  April. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Profits  on  Deciduous  Fruits. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  me  any  information 
through  your  paper  as  to  the  profitableness  of  de- 
ciduous fruit  culture,  for  drying  and  canning,  in  Cali- 
fornia, or  refer  me  to  any  conservative  work  on  the 
subject? — R.  P.,  San  Diego. 

This  is  a  subject  which  we  always  conscientiously 
avoid.  So  much  depends  upon  the  location  and  soil 
or  upon  the  possession  of  varieties  which  suit  the 
trade  and  bear  well,  and  upon  the  treatment  which 
the  trees  receive,  that  there  can  be  no  figures  which 
could  be  assured.  Even  if  the  choice  of  place  and 
varieties  be  the  same,  one  grower  will  make  money 
and  another  lose  it,  just  as  two  storekeepers  might, 
in  the  same  town  and  with  the  same  goods.  There  is 
little  difference  in  the  high  figures  which  have  actually 
been  secured  with  different  kinds  of  fruits.  During 
the  fruit  season  our  columns  contain  authenticated 
instances  of  crop  and  sale  which  show  this.  We  print 
them  because  we  believe  them  to  be  true,  but  we 
would  not  compile  them  into  a  general  statement  be- 
cause they  would  at  once  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
what  is  generally  attainable,  and  thus  lead  many 
people  into  disappointment  and  losses.  Fifty  dollars 
an  acre  net  profit  would  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  and 
moderate  estimate,  and  yet  many  do  not  reach  it, 
while  some,  under  favorable  conditions,  secure  five 
titnes  as  much.  How  much  one  can  make  in  growing 
fruit  can  be  answered  when  we  know  how  much  a 
man  can  make  in  practising  law  or  in  publishing  an 
agricultural  newspaper.  It  is  more  in  the  man  than 
in  the  kind  of  fruit,  and  yet  may  not  be  in  either. 
We  do  our  best  to  help  our  readers  to  grow  good, 
acceptable  fruit,  but  we  cannot  undertake  to  say 
what  they  will  make  at  it. 

Borers  in  Young  Apple  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:— In  December,  1898,  I  set  out  200 
apple  trees.  I  paid  the  highest  price  for  them  and 
got  what  was  said  to  be  No.  1  trees,  two  years  old. 
They  were  carefully  planted  and  covered  about  the 
stem  with  cloths  to  protect  them  from  sun  scalds, 
and  carefully  cultivated.  On  examination  last  month 
I  found  over  20%  of  them  ruined  by  borers  about  1 
inch  long  with  large,  flat  heads — two,  three,  four  and 
five  in  one  tree.  I  cut  in  with  a  knife  till  I  found  the 
borer  and  if  the  tree  was  not  too  much  cut  I  covered 
it  over  with  grafting  wax,  but  many  were  so  badly 
injured  that  I  had  to  cut  them  close  to  the  ground 
and  graft  them  over.  I  have  planted  many  apple 
trees  during  the  last  eighteen  years,  but  never  had 
anything  like  this.  What  is  the  matter  ?  Could  the 
boreYs  have  been  there  before  I  bought  the  trees  ?  I 
have  planted  GOO  apple  trees  this  season  and  would 
like  to  protect  them  from  this  evil.  As  you  know 
everything  about  trees  and  worms  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  please  tell  me  what  to  do.  To  many  of  your 
readers  it  will  be  worth  the  price  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  many  times  to  know  what  to  do  in  this 
case. — Jas.  McKenzie,  Sebastopol. 

This  borer  is  found  in  nursery  trees  and  more 
likely  to  be  in  two-year-olds  than  in  yearlings,  but 
the  borer  does  not  stay  in  the  wood  more  than  a 
year.  The  worms  which  you  found  last  month  must 
have  entered  the  tree  during  the  summer  of  1899,  and 
from  what  you  say  of  the  size,  they  are  well  along  in 
their  larval  period.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  conclu- 
sion that  your  trees  got  sunburned  in  spite  of  the 
cloth  wraps.  A  good  whitewash  is  better  tb.an  wrap- 
ping. A  whitewash  which  will  stick  on  well  is  this  : 
Lime  30  lbs.,  salt  5  lbs.,  tallow  4  lbs.  If  the  tallow 
is  stirred  in  while  the  lime  is  slaking  it  will  readily 
become  incorporated.  Use  water  enough  to  make 
the  wash  flow  well  with  the  brush. 

Capons  and  Caponizing. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  caponizing  difficult,  and  can  it 
be  learned  without  personal  instruction  ?  Does  the 
increased  price  of  the  product  justify  the  risk  and 
cost  of  the  operation  ?  — W.  H.  W.,  Morgan  Hill. 

Caponizing  is  not  difficult  if  one  has  deft  fingers 
and  a  careful,  painstaking  way  of  doing  things.  It  is 
not  an  art  for  clumsy  or  careless  people.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  learn  it  without  personal  instruction — in  fact, 
most  caponizers  are  self-taught.  Get  a  manual,  like 
Greiner's  "Capons  for  Profit,"  which  is  furnished 
from  this  office  for  30  cents,  buy  a  set  of  instruments 
described  therein,  study  the  matter  carefully  in 
print,  study  the  structure  of  a  dead  cockerel  until 
the  location  of  the  organs  is  further  understood  and 
then  proceed  with  a  live  bird.  Very  few  indeed  need 
to  be  lost.    As  we  have  said,  it  is,  however,  a  care- 


ful and  fussy  piece  of  business  and  many  do  not  like 
it.  There  is  hardly  any  danger  that  the  demand  will 
be  oversupplied.  San  Francisco  market  men  say 
there  is  no  lack  of  sale  at  $10  to  $18  per  dozen  and 
upward  perhaps,  for  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  choice 
capon  to  retail  at  $4  at  one  of  our  swell  city  markets. 
Caponizing  would  be  a  good  subject  for  discussion  by 
our  poultry  readers.  We  are  aware  that  many  of 
them  have  tried  it,  but  we  do  not  know  the  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn  from  their  experience. 

Apple  Grafting  and  Apple  Mildew. 

To  the  Editor: — Would  you  advise  grafting  apple 
into  large  pear  trees  ?  We  have  some  young  apple 
trees — about  seven  years  old — that  are  badly  af- 
fected with  a  kind  of  mildew  on  the  young  growth, 
and  as  a  general  rule  it  kills  the  tips  of  the  branches, 
if  not  the  whole  of  the  new  growth.  Is  there  any- 
thing we  can  do  as  a  preventive  ? — A  Subscriber, 
Watsonville. 

Do  not  graft  apples  on  pears.  The  grafts  may 
grow  for  a  while  and  in  some  cases  they  have  actu- 
ally borne  fruit,  but  they  will  ultimately  fail.  It  has 
often  been  tried  and  so  far  as  we  know  always  with 
the  same  result.  Satisfactory  treatment  for  the 
powdery  mildew  of  the  apple,  which  you  have  on 
your  trees,  is  sulphuring  the  young  growth  as  soon 
as  the  first  sign  of  it  appears.  You  can  blow  the 
sulphur  on  with  a  bellows  with  a  long  nozzle,  or  you 
can  put  sulphur  in  a  cheesecloth  bag  at  the  end  of  a 
pole  and  shake  the  bag  over  the  new  growth,  or  hold 
the  bag  in  place  and  thwack  your  end  of  the  pole 
with  a  hammer  so  as  to  jar  the  sulphur  out. 

For  the  Canker  Worm. 

To  the  Editor: — When  is  the  proper  time  to  spray 
prune  trees  for  canker  worm  ?  Would  it  hurt  the 
coming  crop  to  spray  the  trees  when  they  are  in 
bloom  I — John  K.  Garnett,  Calistoga. 

We  do  not  believe  in  spraying  while  in  bloom  if  it 
can  be  avoided,  though,  if  the  spraying  is  properly 
done,  the  application  going  on  the  tree  in  the  form  of 
mist  from  a  nozzle  held  at  a  distance  away,  there  is 
very  little  danger.  Spray  with  Paris  green  one 
pound  to  300  gallons  of  water  if  the  trees  are  peach, 
prune  or  cherry;  pears  and  apples  will  stand  one 
pound  to  200  gallons.  Look  out  next  December  and 
put  the  wire  cloth  traps  on  to  prevent  the  crawling 
up  of  the  wingless  moth,  which  is  the  progenitor  of 
the  canker  worm. 

For  Apple  Scab. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  it  advisable  to  spray  with  Bor- 
deaux before  apples  and  pears  bloom,  as  well  as 
after,  for  scab  ?  They  have  been  sprayed  with  lime, 
sulphur  and  salt. — E.  H.,  Blocksburg. 

The  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  is  a  good  fungicide,  and 
if  it  was  well  made  and  well  applied  it  ought  to  an- 
swer by  itself  for  winter  treatment  for  scab.  You 
can  take  a  second  dash  at  whatever  scab  spores  escape 
the  winter  treatment  by  using  a  combined  Paris  green 
and  Bordeaux  spray — one  pound  of  Paris  green  to 
200  gallons  of  Bordeaux.  This  will  settle  both  the 
codlin  moth  and  the  scab,  and  should  be  repeated 
two  or  three  times  at  intervals  of  three  or  four 
weeks.  If,  however,  no  signs  of  scab  appear  after 
the  first  treatment  with  the  Bordeaux,  use  clear 
water  with  the  Paris  green  after  that  to  protect  the 
late  apples  and  pears  from  the  worm. 

The  Mammoth  Blackberry. 

To  the  Editor: — Where  can  I  get  rooted  "  tips  " 
of  Judge  Logan's  new  Mammoth  blackberry  vines  ?  I 
have  written  to  several  leading  nurserymen  of  the 
State  for  them,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  know  what 
they  are. — C.  A.  Benson,  Kelseyville. 

James  Waters  of  Watsonville  controls  the  stock  of 
this  berry  by  arrangement  with  the  originator.  We 
understand  it  is  not  to  be  had  this  year,  as  Mr. 
Waters  proposes  to  have  enough  to  go  around  when 
he  does  offer  it  to  the  public.  We  presume  it  will  be 
first  heard  from  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  when  it  is  ready  for  sale. 

Peach  Buds  Dropping. 

To  the  Editor: — Most  of  the  Alexander  fruit  buds 
have  dropped  in  this  part.  Is  the  cause  known  ?  Is 
there  any  way  of  preventing  ?  The  lime-sulphur-salt 
spray  applied  early  in  February  is  not  effectual 
against  it. — F.  J.  Fitch,  Loomis. 

If  the  buds  have  disappeared  before  opening  into 
bloom  the  cause  is  probably  the  California  linnet  and 
the  remedy  is  shooting  or  poisoning  these  destruc  tive 
birds. 


Whitewash  for  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — Some  grafted  plum  trees  were 
burned  by  last  summer's  sun,  so  I  wish  to  whitewash 
the  trunk  soon  to  prevent  damage.  Spring  rains 
would  wash  off  most  of  a  plain  lime  wash  if  applied 
now.  Would  melted  glue  mixed  with  the  whitewash 
be  a  safe  and  effectual  addition  ? — Reader,  Placer 
county. 

Yes ;  a  very  good  size  can  be  made  that  way,  but 
the  salt  and  grease  white  wish  already  mentioned  on 
this  page  is  generally  used. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
March  19,  1900. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Station  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Warm,  spring-like  weather  has  prevailed  during  the 
week,  the  temperature  averaging-  several  degrees  above 
normal,  and  conditions  have  been  favorable  for  the 
growth  of  all  crops  and  the  development  of  fruit.  Light 
rain  fell  Sunday  evening  and  Monday  morning.  Grain 
is  in  excellent  condition,  and  prospects  continue  good  for 
an  unusually  large  crop.  Pasturage  is  abundant  in  all 
sections.  Nearly  all  deciduous  fruits  are  in  bloom  and 
advancing  rapidly.  There  are  complaints  in  some  sec- 
tions that  apricots  are  dropping.  Almonds,  pears  and 
prunes  give  promise  of  large  crops,  if  not  damaged  by 
frosts.  The  new  growth  on  orange  trees  is  thrifty,  and 
in  some  localities  orange  trees  are  in  full  boom,  with  pros- 
pects of  a  heavy  yield. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Unusually  warm  weather  has  prevailed  in  most  sections 
during  the  week,  with  no  rain  up  to  Sunday  night  or 
Monday  morning,  when  light  showers  occurred.  The 
ground  has  dried  out  rapidly  in  the  northern  counties, 
enabling  farmers  to  resume  the  work  of  plowing  and 
cultivating.  Grain  continues  thrifty,  and  large  crops  of 
wheat,  barley  and  oats  are  predicted.  In  some  localities 
barley  and  oats  have  commenced  to  head.  Hay  and 
pasturage  are  looking  well.  Deciduous  fruits  continue  to 
advance,  and  have  not  thus  far  been  injured  by  frosts  or 
winds.  In  the  vicinity  of  Vacaville  it  is  reported  that 
the  extremely  warm  weathei-,  following  the  rain  of  the 
preceding  week,  has  considerably  injured  apricots;  there 
will  be  a  good  crop,  however,  of  this  and  all  deciduous 
fruits.  Grape  vines  are  in  leaf.  Cherries  are  in  bloom 
in  some  localities,  with  indications  of  maturing  early. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Clear,  warm  days  and  generally  foggy  nights  and 
mornings  during  the  past  week  have  been  very  beneficial 
to  all  growing  crops.  Farmers  are  busy  fallowing,  and 
farm  work  of  all  kinds  is  well  advanced.  Pasturage  is  in 
good  condition  and  plentiful.  Haying  will  soon  com- 
mence in  some  localities,  with  prospects  for  a  large  crop. 
Grain  is  well  advanced,  has  a  nice  color  and  is  growing 
rapidly.  Apples,  peaches,  plums  and  pears  are  in  bloom, 
and  prospects  were  never  better  for  a  large  fruit  crop. 
In  some  localities  the  trees  are  beginning  to  leaf.  No 
frost  or  injurious  winds  were  reported.  Light  rain  fell 
quite  generally  Sunday  night  and  Monday  morning,  and 
while  the  amounts  reported  are  not  large,  they  were 
sufficient  to  freshen  all  vegetation.  Hay  continues  to  be 
shipped  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  to  Arizona. 

SOUTHPRN  CALIFORNIA. 
The  warm,  dry  weather  continued  during  the  first  part 
of  the  week,  and  was  followed  by  cooler  weather,  with 
fogs  and  cloudiness  in  some  sections  and  a  trace  of  rain  at 
Los  Angeles.  The  latter  conditions  were  favorable  for 
grain,  and  in  some  localities  the  crops  are  said  to  be  in 
fair  condition,  with  prospects  of  a  small  crop  if  rain  falls 
within  a  short  time.  In  some  sections,  however,  late 
sown  grain  is  suffering,  and  will  probably  be  a  failure. 
Rain  is  badly  needed  in  all  sections.  Haying  has  com- 
menced in  San  Diego  county.  Nearly  all  citrus  and  de- 
ciduous fruit  trees  are  in  full  blossom,  and  the  prospects 
are  good  for  a  large  yield.  Irrigation  water  continues 
plentiful. 

Eureka  Summary. — Grain  and  pasturage  on  high 
lands  are  in  good  condition  and  making  satisfactory 
growth;  on  lowlands  the  soil  is  wet  and  farm  work  is  be- 
hind. Plum,  quince  and  pear  trees  are  in  bloom.  Or- 
chardists  are  spraying. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Where  not  too  far  gone, 
grain  received  new  life  from  the  late  rain  and  a  week  of 
damp,  cloudy  weather.  A  good  rain  within  a  week  or 
two  will  insure  fair  crops. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Tuesday,  March  21,  1900,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


California  Agriculture  in  1899. 

NUMBER  III. 

Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  specially  furnished  for 
advanced  publication  in  the  Pacific  Ruhal  Press. 


CITRUS  FRUIT. 

The  growing  of  citrus  fruit  in  California  is  now  a 
very  extensive  and  well  established  industry.  We 
lead  all  sections  of  the  United  States,  and  our  orange 
and  lemon  crop  is  now  the  most  extensive  factor  in 
the  Eastern  market.  The  severe  cold  which  pre- 
vailed in  Florida  in  1890"  and  destroyed  so  many  of 
the  groves  in  that  State,  gave  a  cleared  field  to  the 
citrus  product  of  California.  For  this  and  other  rea- 
sons, favorable  prices  have  prevailed  during  recent 
years,  and  the  season  of  1898-99  was  a  profi  table  one. 
The  unusual  drought  of  1898  was  a  serious  menace, 
but  sufficient  irrigation  was  developed  to  preserve 
the  orchards  and  mature  a  good  crop.  The  crop  of 
the  season  of  1899-1900  has  not  yet  all  been  harvested, 
but  promises  to  be  much  in  excess  of  the  previous 
year.  Considerable  uneasiness  is  felt  by  our  citrus 
growers  over  proposed  reciprocity  treaties  admit- 
ting to  competition  with  them  the  products  of  Cuba. 
Puerto  Rico  and  Jamaica.  A  serious  obstacle  to  the 
movement  of  the  citrus  crop  of  this  season,  from  the 
southern  counties,  has  arisen  and  is  still  pending  in 
the  shape  of  a  contention  between  the  growers  and 
the  transportation  companies  over  the  right  of  the 
former  to  control  the  routing  of  their  fruit.  If  this 
dispute  continues  at  this  critical  time,  great  loss 
will  result,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  controversy 
will  reach  a  speedy  and  just  settlement.  The  plant- 
ing of  orange  and  lemon  trees  during  the  last  few 
years  has  been  very  active,  this  being  especially  true 
of  the  recent  planting  season.  This  industry  may 
safely  be  said  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  the 
planting  of  good  varieties  on  soils  suitable  for  that 
purpose  promises  to  continue  profitable.  The  Navel 
orange,  which  grows  to  such  perfection  here,  is  one 
of  the  very  best  grown  and  is  a  standard  variety  for 
which  there  is  always  a  good  demand  at  good  prices. 

The  following  table  shows  the  citrus  fruit  ship- 
ments from  California  since  1890  : 

CITRUS  FRUITS— ORANGES  AND  LEMONS. 


Season.  Carloads.  Boxes. 

1890-  91   4,01b-  1,325,000 

1891-  92   4,400  1,452,000 

1892-  93    5,871  1,972,500 

1893-  94    5,022  1,687,500 

1894-  95   7,575  2,545,200 

1895-  96   6,915  2,323,500 

1896-  97    7,300  2,649,600 

1897-  98  15,400  5,174,400 

1898-  99  10,875  3.654,000 


To  the  foregoing  figures  for  1898-99  should  be 
added  about  400  carloads  shipped  by  steamer  to  coast 
points,  239  cars  shipped  from  Butte  county  and  285 
cars  from  Tulare  and  Fresno  counties,  making  a 
grand  total  of  11,275  cars  as  the  total  crop  of  Cali- 
fornia for  that  season. 

The  crop  of  the  season  of  1899  1900  is  of  excellent 
quality  and  the  largest  yet  produced  in  this  State — 
estimated  variously  at  from  14,000  to  18,000  carloads. 
15,000  probably  being  a  safe  figure.  Statistics  are 
not  obtainable  to  show  what  part  of  a  crop  is  oranges 
and  what  part  lemons.  Of  the  crop  of  1898-99  the 
best  figures  attainable  place  the  lemons  at  from  800 
to  900  cars  out  of  the  total  shipped,  with  the  proba- 
bility in  favor  of  the  latter  amount.  This  same  pro- 
portion will  probably  prevail  for  the  season  1899- 
1900. 

OLIVES,  FIGS  AND  NUTS. 

These  crops  are  grown  here  very  extensively  and 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Our  State  Board  of 
Horticulture  treats  more  particularly  on  these  pro- 
ducts, and  we  will  here  only  call  attention  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  we  produce  them,  and  the  excellence 
which  they  attain  when  grown  in  this  soil  and  climate. 
There  are  probably  more  than  20,000  acres  planted 
to  olives  in  California,  including  all  of  the  standard 
varieties,  and  it  is  estimated  that  over  $5,000,000  are 
invested  in  this  industry  in  the  State.  The  manufac- 
ture of  oil  from  olives  has  with  us  for  some  time  been 
reduced  to  a  practical  business  basis,  and  our  oil  is 
sold  as  a  high-class  product  in  all  of  our  American 
markets.  The  absolute  purity  of  California  oil,  com- 
bined with  the  acknowledged  cleanliness  of  its  manu- 
facture, should  and  probably  will  procure  for  it  the 
best  markets  and  the  highest  prices  in  this  country. 
In  pickled  olives  our  growers  have  done  little  in  the 
way  of  producing  the  green  pickled  olive  of  the  im- 
ported variety,  but  the  pickling  of  ripe  olives  has  al- 
ready reached  large  proportions.  This  product  is 
constantly  growing  in  popularity  and  a  large  portion 
of  our  crop  bids  fair  to  be  so  utilized. 

There  are  about  3000  acres  planted  to  figs  in  Cali- 
fornia, and,  although  this  fruit  has  been  neglected  in 
favor  of  other  varieties,  its  cultivation  has  reached 
considerable  proportions,  the  dried  crop  for  1899  be- 
ing estimated  at  al>out  150  cars  for  Eastern  ship- 
ment.   Some  fresh  figs  ure  annually  shipped  East, 


amounting  for  1899  to  three  or  four  cars.  Fig  trees 
take  longer  than  other  fruits  to  mature,  but  require 
less  cultivation  and  continue  to  bear  indefinitely,  the 
yield  increasing  with  the  size  of  the  tree. 

In  the  production  of  almonds  and  walnuts  we  have 
long  since  been  prominent,  and  without  doubt  will 
soon  produce  sufficient  of  each  to  supply  the  entire 
trade  of  the  United  States.  Nearly  our  entire  crop 
of  walnuts  is  grown  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
State,  while  our  almonds  are  mostly  all  grown  in  the 
central  portion.  The  growers  of  these,  nuts  have 
mostly  organized  into  associations,  through  which 
they  co-operate  for  the  sale  of  their  product.  This 
method  has  proven  satisfactory,  and  this  business  is 
on  a  profitable  basis.  The  nut  crop  of  California  for 
1899  was  very  good — in  walnuts  exceeding  the  crop 
of  1898,  and  in  almonds  being  probably  the  largest 
yet  produced  in  the  State.  The  following  table  shows 
our  entire  product  since  1891,  very  clearly  illustrating 
our  rapid  growth  in  this  production  : 

ALMONDS  AND  WALNUTS. 


Year.  Pounds. 

1891   2,624,000 

1892   4,016,000 

1893    3,586,000 

1894    7,930,000 

1895    6,470,000 

1896  11,440,000 

1897  12,720,000 

1898  12,200,000 


WINE. 

The  price  at  which  our  wine  grape  crop  of  1899 
sold  was  most  satisfactory,  and  the  manufactured 
product  sold  for  a  fair  price.  The  industry,  how- 
ever, is  in  an  unsettled  condition  and  several  import- 
ant ends  must  be  accomplished  before  the  business 
can  be  said  to  be  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  The  Cali- 
fornia Wine  Makers'  Corporation,  which  was  intended 
to  represent  the  growers  and  manufacturers,  has 
gone  out  of  existence,  leaving  them  without  any 
organized  representation.  This  is  a  distinct  loss  to 
the  great  movement  towards  co-operation  and  asso- 
ciation which  seems  to  be  necessary  to  the  prosperity 
of  our  chief  agricultural  industries.  Adulteration 
prevails  on  a  very  extensive  scale  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  the  artificial  or  sophisticated 
article  competes  with  the  honest  product.  This 
should  and  can  be  stopped  by  State  and  national  leg- 
islation, which  we  cannot  too  strongly  urge. 

Phylloxera  has  attacked  our  vineyards  and  has 
made  extensive  inroads  upon  them.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  spread  of  this  disease  to  susceptible  vineyards 
can  now  be  checked.  In  its  inception  it  might  have 
been  by  some  such  stern  legal  regulations  as  prevail 
in  the  great  Algerian  vineyards  under  the  control  of 
the  French  Government.  It  originated  in  the  large 
wine  producing  sections  of  Sonoma  county,  where, 
owing  to  the  conformation  of  the  country,  it  spread 
very  slowly  but  surely  until  nearly  every  district  in 
that  section  has  been  attacked.  In  the  great  wine 
district  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley  it  first  became 
apparent  in  1897,  but,  conditions  favoring  its  spread, 
it  is  at  present  widely  distributed  and  has  materially 
reduced  the  wine  product  of  that  section.  Many  por- 
tions of  the  State  suitable  for  growing  wine  grapes 
are  entirely  free  from  this  disease,  and  might  so  re- 
main indefinitely,  but  it  appears  very  inadvisable  to 
hereafter  plant  vines  except  upon  resistant  stock. 
Many  varieties  of  resistants  are  known  and  their 
adaptability  to  various  localities  can  be  accurately 
determined.  From  every  indication  it  seems  that 
the  planting  of  wine  grapes  of  good  varieties  on  well- 
selected  resistant  roots  is  advisable  and  should  be 
profitable.  There  is  abundance  of  suitable  land  in 
the  State,  much  of  which  can  be  purchased  at  a  very 
low  price.  In  fact,  the  wine  product  is  best  from 
what  is  for  other  purposes  regarded  as  poor  land. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  wine  product  of 
California,  commencing  with  1892  : 

CALIFORNIA    WINE    PRODUCTION — DRY    AND  SWEET. 


Year.  Gallons. 

1892   15,000,000 

1893    22,700,000 

1894   16,000,000 

1895   14,000,000 

1896   13,500,000 

1897    34,000,000 

1898   18,529,000 

1899  (estimated)   14,000,000 


Of  the  crop  of  1898  about  10,750,000  gallons  were 
dry  wines  and  7,779,000  sweet.  Of  the  crop  of  1899 
about  9,000,000  gallons  were  dry  wines  and  5,000,000 
sweet,  embracing,  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
Port,  Sherry,  Angelica  and  Muscatel.  When  the 
vineyards  which  have  been  planted  on  resistant  stock 
commence  to  bear  our  wine  product  will  again  in- 
crease. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


The  following  are  the  barometric  pressures  at  differ- 
ent altitudes:  Pressure  at  one-quarter  mile  above  sea 
level,  14.02  pounds  per  square  inch;  one-half  mile,  13.33 
pounds;  three-fourths  mile,  12.66  pounds;  one  mile,  12.02 
pounds;  one  and  one-quarter  miles,  11.42  pounds;  one  and 
one-half  miles,  10.88  pounds;  two  miles,  9.88  pounds. 

There  are  371.25  grains  pure  silver  in  an  American 
silver  dollar.    To  every  $2000  silvor  coined  iu  tho  U.  S. 
Mint  is  added  one  pound  of  copper.    There  are  23.32 
I  grains  pure  gold  in  an  American  gold  dollar. 


THE  FIELD. 


A  Dust  Mulch. 

To  the  Editor:— Some  years  ago  I  had  finished 
plowing,  harrowing,  cultivating  and  clod-mashing  my 
prune  orchard  and  had  it  "laid  by  "  for  the  season, 
as  I  thought  it  was  very  doubtful  if  any  more  rain 
would  come,  but  in  this  I  was  mistaken— down  it 
came  in  good  earnest  and  I  knew  I  would  have  the 
work  to  do  again  in  order  to  get  entirely  rid  of  the 
weeds.  In  due  time  I  harrowed  about  two-thirds  of 
my  orchard,  but  the  rest  of  the  land  continued  wet  so 
long  that  before  it  was  just  in  the  right  condition  to 
work  the  weeds  completely  covered  the  ground  and 
were  from  4  to  6  inches  in  height,  altogether  too  large 
to  kill  by  harrowing. 

A  Weed  Knife.— I  had  a  one-horse  John  Deere 
cultivator  and  I  knew  by  past  experience  that  it 
would  not  entirely  destroy  the  weeds  even  by  culti- 
vating several  times  both  ways  and  therefore  I  had  a 
blacksmith  make  me  an  adjustable  weed  knife  3  feet 
in  length  which  was  the  greatest  width  that  I  could 
extend  my  cultivator.  I  gauged  this  knife  so  it  run 
about  4  incnes  deep  and  it  not  only  took  every  weed, 
but  left  my  ground  very  mellow  and  in  very  much 
better  condition  than  I  had  ever  seen  it  before. 

I  therefore  concluded  to  go  over  the  rest  of  the  or- 
chard with  this  cultivator  and  knife  attachment,  and 
by  so  doing  had  my  ground  in  what  I  called  first-class 
condition,  not  little  hard  ridges  that  before  were  al- 
ways left  between  where  the  cultivator  teeth  run, 
but  every  inch  completely  shaved. 

After  this  ground  was  clod-mashed  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  I  had  at  last  got  a  dust  mulch 
that  would  be  of  great  service,  as  it  would  retain  a 
large  quantity  of  the  moisture  acquired  during  the 
winter  months  and  so  in  a  great  measure  prevent  its 
evaporation. 

Later  on  I  was  so  greatly  pleased  with  this  dust 
mulch  that  I  determined  to  treat  my  melon  patch  of 
two  acres  in  the  same  manner,  although  there  were  no 
weeds  on  it,  but  I  thought  I  would  get  well  repaid  for 
my  extra  labor. 

The  Result. — Although  the  season  proved  to  be  an 
unusually  dry  one  for  this  part  of  the  country,  I  had 
the  largest  crop  of  melons  that  I  ever  raised.  I  am 
fully  satisfied  that  my  enormous  crop  was  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  most  thorough  and  intense  cultiva- 
tion as  before  described,  and  I  shall  continue  to  use 
the  knife  attachment  on  my  cultivator,  not  only  in  my 
orchard  but  in  my  melon  and  squash  patches. 

Start  This  Dust  Mulch  Early. — This  dust  mulch 
should  be  started  early  in  the  spring,  before  a  large 
portion  of  the  moisture  has  escaped  ;  if  put  off  until 
the  surface  of  the  ground  becomes  firm,  set  and  dry, 
it  will  do  but  little  if  any  good.  Never  let  the  grass 
and  weeds  get  a  start,  if  possible  to  avoid  it,  only 
during  the  winter  months  ;  let  them  grow  then,  as 
they  are  valuable  to  turn  under,  for  they  add  some 
fertility  as  well  as  Deeded  humus  to  the  soil,  but  be 
sure  and  turn  them  under.  In  my  observation  for 
many  years  past  I  have  seen  only  a  very  few  men 
who  do  what  I  call  first-class  plowing,  especially 
where  the  ground  is  pretty  rank  with  weeds  and 
grass.  In  order  to  do  complete  work  a  heavy  chain 
is  needed  to  drag  the  weeds  down,  then  use  a  large 
plow  and  plow  deep. 

Humus. — Humus  is  very  essential  to  the  growing  of 
good  crops  of  any  kind,  and  it  is  not  only  needed  in 
the  soil  of  this  part  of  the  country  where  the  land  has 
been  continually  cropped  for  over  forty  years,  but  in 
many  other  portions  of  our  State. 

Rainfall. — Up  to  this  date  we  have  had  here 
nearly  36  inches  of  rain,  and  I  find  by  figuring  that 
over  35,000  tons  have  fallen  on  my  place  of  twelve 
acres.  Notwithstanding  this  fact  it  will  become  nec- 
essary foi»  me  to  take  extra  precaution  that  the 
ground  does  not  become  too  compact  before  plowing, 
cultivating,  etc.,  especially  if  we  are  to  have  but  lit- 
tle more  rain  this  season,  but  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  we  will  have  refreshing  showers  at  short  inter- 
vals for  some  time  vet.  Ira  W.  Adams. 

Calistoga,  Cal,  March  15,  1900. 

Alameda  County  Vegetable  Growing. 

The  vegetable-growing  interests  of  Alameda 
county  are  very  large  and  varied.  The  Oakland  En- 
quirer says  that  an  unusually  large  area  is  to  be  cul- 
tivated in  vegetables  this  season. 

In  Eden  township  great  fields  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  sown  to  grain  or  used  as  pasture  land  are 
being  plowed  and  harrowed  and  will  be  set  out  with 
tomatoes,  of  which  the  local  canneries  will  consume 
hundreds  of  tons.  Peas  and  asparagus  are  also 
grown  largely  for  canning  and  large  areas  are  put 
out  to  beets  to  be  worked  up  at  the  sugar  factory  at 
Alvarado.  About  Pleasanton  hop  growing  has  be- 
come an  important  and  profitable  industry. 

About  the  first  vegetable  to  be  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket of  local  production  is  rhubarb  or  pie  plant.  Al- 
ready several  hundred  boxes  of  it  have  been  shipped 
to  San  Francisco,  where  there  is  a  good  and  ready 
market  for  it.    As  yet  there  has  been  no  shipment 
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of  rhubarb  to  the  East,  but  there  probably  will  be  in 
a  few  days.  The  largest  growers  of  rhubarb  in  this 
county  are  E.  B.  Stone,  who  has  sixty  acres  planted 
to  it,  and  H.  W.  Meek,  who  has  a  patch  of  one  hun- 
dred acres  planted.  Many  carloads  were  sent  East 
last  season  and  the  experiment  made  of  shipping  it 
even  to  Manila. 

Fully  1000  acres  are  to  be  planted  to  tomatoes  this 
year.  At  least  75no  of  this  acreage  has  already  been 
contracted  for  by  the  California  Canneries  Associa- 
tion. At  present  the  tomato  plants  are  being  grown 
in  covered  houses.  They  will  not  be  set  out  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  A.  S.  Vager  has  sowed  tomato  seeds 
over  9450  square  feet  of  space.  This,  he  believes,  i 
will  give  him  enough  plants  to  set  out  250  acres. 
Among  the  others  who  are  to  grow  tomatoes  exten- 
sively this  year  are  C.  M.  Buck,  who  will  have  100 
acres;  H.  S.  Kinsell,  with  150  acres;  Stenzel  Bros., 
150  acres;  H.  W.  Meek,  100  acres;  Chas.  Cross,  50 
acres;  Frank  Williams,  60  acres;  J.  Cunha,  20  acres. 

Many  acres  are  to  be  cultivated  in  peas,  which  are 
a  profitable 1  product  of  Alameda  county.  A.  S. 
Vager  will  have  58  acres  of  this  vegetable;  H.  Mar- 
lin,  40  acres;  C.  M.  Buck,  30  acres.  The  peas  have 
already  been  planted  and  in  some  places  are  now  two 
or  three  inches  high. 

A.  Jones,  a  wealthy  resident  of  Eden  township,  has 
surprised  many  of  the  growers  by  announcing  that 
he  is  to  plant  100  acres  with  cucumbers.  They  find 
a  ready  market  at  the  pickle  factories  in  this  city 
and  San  Francisco.  Several  other  growers  will  have 
large  patches.  Stenzel  Bros,  are  to  have  30  acres; 
H.  Kinsell,  15  acres;  J.  Cunha,  12  acres;  A.  S.  Vager, 
35  acres. 

The  acreage  which  is  given  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs is  an  estimate  which  may  be  changed  by  the 
growers  as  the  season  advances. 

Asparagus  is  being  grown  extensively  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Warm  Springs. 

The  horse  bean,  which  was  quite  largely  grown  last 
year,  is  not  popular  this  season,  and  not  over  100 
acres  of  the  vine  is  to  be  planted.  J.  B.  Mcndonsa 
has  30  acres  and  Tony  Dias  20  acres.  These  are  the 
largest  growers  of  the  bean. 

Market  gardening  of  vegetables  is  done  largely 
under  irrigation  and  this  insures  crops  in  all  seasons. 

The  outlook  for  berries  is  excellent.  Currants  and 
gooseberries  are  grown  extensively  in  this  county 
and  strawberries  to  some  extent. 

The  prospects  are  first  rate  for  cherries,  apricots 
and  almonds. 

If  no  late  frost  or  other  unforeseen  accident  oc- 
curs, there  ought  to  be  a  prosperous  year  in  Ala- 
meda county.  Good  crops  mean  abundant  employ- 
ment for  labor,  money  in  circulation  and  good  times 
for  the  merchant  and  manufacturer.  The  crop  con- 
ditions in  Alameda  county  indicate  to  what  a  large 
extent  the  prosperity  of  any  country  springs  from  the 
soil,  and  in  matter  of  soil  and  climate,  admitting  of 
a  variety  of  profitable  products,  Alameda  county  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  in  California. 


THE  APIARY. 


What  to  do  for  Bee-Stung  Stock. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  of  Los  Angeles  county  gives  the 
American  Bee  Journal  a  very  interesting  letter  on 
this  subject,  which  some  of  our  readers  may  some  day 
have  cause  to  remember. 

A  Cow  Stung  to  Death. — Mr.  Clark,  of  San  Ber- 
nardino county,  Cal. ,  has  had  for  a  good  many  years 
a  large  and  very  profitable  apiary.  There  was  a 
spring  situated  some  distance  to  the  west  of  his  apiary 
in  the  canyon.  He  had  a  fine  Jersey  cow  which  he 
used  to  picket  out  to  feed.  The  forage  was  especially 
good  between  the  apiary  and  this  spring.  Mr.  Clark 
observed  that  the  bees  were  flying  toward  the  spring 
for  water  in  great  numbers,  yet  the  good  feed 
tempted  him  to  picket  the  cow  on  this  line,  as  the 
apiary  was  some  distance  from  the  place,  and  he  ap- 
prehended little  or  no  danger.  Yet  the  fact  that 
there  were  so  many  bees  did  raise  a  question  in  his 
mind,  but  not  knowing  that  cattle  were  unlike  horses, 
he  picketed  the  cow  slightly,  so  she  could  get  away 
in  case  of  an  attack.  At  night,  when  Mrs.  Clark 
went  to  get  the  cow,  she  was  cold  in  death,  and  a 
great  many  bees  were  dead  around  her. 

A  Cow  Will  Not  Run. — There  are  several  facts  in 
this  account  that  I  think  are  of  special  interest,  and 
should  be  noted  by  all  bee-keepers.  The  first,  that 
the  instincts  of  the  cow  when  she  is  stung  will  not 
lead  her  to  run  away  as  would  be  the  case  with  the 
horse,  and  she  stands  by  until  stung  to  death.  Mrs. 
Clark  told  me  the  cow  was  very  close  to  where  she 
was  picketed.  She  had  pulled  the  stake  up  so  she 
could  have  run  away  if  she  had  been  so  disposed. 
Again,  the  fact  that  the  attack  was  so  general  that 
most  of  the  colonies  in  the  apiary  were  very  much 
depleted  in  numbers. 

Every  apiarist  has  observed  that  when  one  bee 
stings,  others,  maddened  by  the  odor  of  the  poison, 
join  in  the  attack.  But  I  should  not  have  expected 
that  all  the  bees  of  the  apiary  would  thus  become  so 
demoralized  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  this  ex- 
perience of  Mr.  Clark's.  I  do  not  think  I  should  have 
hesitated  to  have  picketed  the  cow  at  this  place,  but 


I  can  see  now  that  it  would  be  dangerous.  I  should 
have  expected  the  cow  to  run  away,  and  should  not 
have  looked  for  such  a  general  attack.  The  fact  that 
the  bees  were  going  en  masse  to  and  from  the  spring 
would,  of  course,  tend  to  make  any  attack  a  general 
one,  and  that  seems  to  have  been  the  case  at  the 
Clark's.  The  loss  was  heavy,  for  not  only  was  the 
cow  killed,  but  the  apiary  was  seriously  injured  by 
the  loss  of  a  great  number  of  bees. 

Treatment. — This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever 
known  of  a  cow  being  attacked  in  this  way.  I  have 
known  several  cases  of  horses.  Some  years  ago  Dr. 
Southard,  Michigan,  had  an  accident  of  this  kind. 
His  team  ran  away  and  went  dashing  into  the  apiary, 
which  was  situated  in  a  grove.  Of  course,  the  horses 
struck  the  trees  and  where  thrown  down,  and  as  the 
bee-hives  were  turned  bottom  side  up  the  horses  were 
terribly  attacked.  Dr.  Southard,  being  an  experi- 
enced bee-keeper  and  also  a  physician,  knew  just 
what  to  do.  He  at  once  liberated  the  team  and  led 
them  to  the  barn,  and  covered  them  with  blankets 
which  were  kept  wet  with  cold  water.  Although  the 
horses  were  terribly  stung,  both  of  them  recovered. 

Here,  then,  we  have  another  point  that  is  worth 
remembering.  Of  course  the  inflammation  and  con- 
gestion consequent  upon  so  many  stings  would  be  ter- 
rible, and  anything  that  would  lessen  it  should  be 
done.  The  blankets  constantly  wet  in  cold  water 
would  be  one  of  the  best  agents  to  accomplish  this.  If 
Mr.  Clark  had  discovered  his  cow  at  the  beginning  of 
the  attack,  and  had  led  her  into  an  enclosure,  the 
bees  of  course  would  have  at  once  left  and  would  have 
ceased  the  attack.  If  this  had  been  followed  by  the 
use  of  the  wet  blankets  very  likely  the  cow's  life  could 
have  been  saved,  even  though  she  might,  at  the  time, 
have  received  thousands  of  sthtgs. 

I  was  once  stung  quite  seriously  myself.  Over 
eighty  stings  were  taken  from  my  face,  but  by  tak- 
ing means  as  above  to  counteract  the  congestion,  I 
suffered  no  serious  harm,  though  I  hardly  need  say 
1  was  not  exactly  comfortable  for  two  or  three  days. 


Bee  Men  Organize. 

To  the  Editor: — The  bee  keepers  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley,  recognizing  the  advantage  arising  from 
co-operation,  met  in  Justice  Tucker's  office  in  Selma, 
Fresno  county,  March  12,  1900,  and  formed  a  State 
organization  under  the  State  law  of  1895,  whereby 
each  member  has  but  one  vote,  whether  he  has  10  or 
1000  hives. 

The  qualification  for  membership  is  the  ownership 
of  ten  or  more  colonies  of  bees  and  a  compliance  with 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  organization. 
There  is  a  membership  fee  of  $2  and  no  dues  nor 
assessments.  The  organization  will  be  known  as  the 
California  Bee  Keepers'  Association.  We  hope  to 
get  every  bee  keeper  in  the  State  to  join  us. 

Ois.iects. — We  will  endeavor  to  run  the  business 
along  the  same  lines  as  the  raisin  growers.  We  have 
adopted  their  by-laws  as  nearly  as  we  could  make 
them  apply  to  our  needs,  and  if  we  can  succeed  in 
getting  60%  of  the  bees  in  any  county  or  locality  sub- 
scribed there  will  be  a  district  formed  in  that  county 
and  conducted  the  same  as  the  prune  or  raisin  grow- 
ers manage  their  affairs. 

Officers. — The  following  named  members  were 
elected  temporary  officers  :  J.  P.  Johnston  of  Fresno 
president,  M.  A.  Gilstrap  of  Selma  secretary,  J.  W. 
Payne  treasurer,  J.  P.  Johnston,  J.  F.  Crowder,  J. 
W.  Payne,  B.  D.  Vanderburgh  and  W.  M.  Grimes 
directors.  M.  A.  Gilstrap  was  chosen  secretary  of 
the  Board  and  B.  D.  Vanderburgh  corresponding 
secretary.  Messrs.  Johnston,  Payne  and  Crowder 
constitute  the  executive  board.  They  were  in- 
structed to  purchase  a  dipping  tank  and  boards  and 
a  foundation  press  and  ascertain  the  cheapest  and 
best  place  in  the  State  to  buy  supplies  for  the 
members. 

Early  Results. — The  advantage  of  co-operation 
has  already  been  demonstrated  by  an  offer  of  ten- 
gallon  cases  and  cans  for  10  cents  a  case  less  than 
they  had  been  offered  before  this  organization  ex- 
isted. Not  only  that,  but  foundations  can  be  fur- 
nished at  Selma  to  the  members  at  30  cents  per 
pound,  instead  of  50  cents,  which  was  the  former  rul- 
ing price.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  every 
bee  keeper  in  the  State  to  join  us  in  trying  to  main- 
tain a  price  for  our  honey  that  will  at  least  justify  us 
continuing  in  the  business,  and  also  enable  us  to  get 
our  supplies  at  a  reasonable  figure.  As  soon  as  our 
charter  comes  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers called  to  complete  the  organization  and  elect 
permanent  officers,  and  by  that  time  our  executive 
board  will  have  everything  ready  for  business. 

B.  D.  Vanderburgh, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

To  FIND  the  horso  power  necessary  to  olovato  water 
to  a  given  height,  multiply  the  weight  of  the  water  ele- 
vated per  minute  by  the  height  in  foot  and  divido  tho 
product  hy  33,000  (an  allowance  should  ho  made  for 
water  friction  and  a  further  allowance  for  losses  in  tho 
steam  cylinder,  say  from  20%  to  30%.) 

The  horso  power  of  a  water  supply  may  be  approxi- 
mately determined  :  multiply  numbor  of  gallons  per  min- 
ute by  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  divide 
product  by  1500.  "  Pressure  in  pounds  per  squaro  inch  " 
is  found  hy  multiplying  numbor  of  foot  fall  by  .4.3.S. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Building  a  Farm  Reservoir. 

C.  M.  Hatch  gives  the  Tulare  Register  a  very 
timely  letter  on  the  rise  of  the  small  reservoir  in 
irrigation  and  the  way  to  make  such  a  receptacle.  Mr. 
Hatch  rightly  believes  that  as  some  farmers  and 
fruit  growers  are  already  pumping  water  for  irriga- 
tion, and  others  will  soon  have  to,  a  few  suggestions 
from  his  own  experiences  in  building  and  using 
reservoirs  might  be  of  some  use  to  those  who  intend 
to  irrigate  from  wells. 

The  Usesof  the  Reservoir. — By  the  use  of  a  prop- 
erly constructed  reservoir  the  cost  and  labor  of 
irrigating  can  be  very  materially  lessened.  In  the 
first  place  care  should  be  taken  to  locate  it  on  the 
highest  available  and  suitable  ground  and  to  have  it 
substantially  built,  and  large  enough  to  hold  all  the 
water  you  can  pump  in  not  less  than  twenty-four 
hours,  running  night  and  day.  When  filled  you  can 
run  a  good  head  out  for  five  or  six  hours  with  the 
advantage  of  a  head  of  water  at  least  three  or  four 
times  as  large  as  you  can  pump  direct  into  your 
ditches. 

Another  advantage  is:  That  most  everyone  has 
ditches  and  checks  already  constructed  for  irrigat- 
ing from  canals  which  are  too  large  to  pump  into  dir- 
ectly but  can  all  be  used  with  a  reservoir  and  save 
the  cost  of  rechecking  and  ditching. 

Still  another  advantage  is  in  being  able  to  shut 
down  your  reservoir  gate  and  save  water  if  your 
ditches  or  checks  break  or  need  repairing  and  your 
pump  can  be  also  kept  running.  It  can  be  readily 
seen  that  with  a  chance  to  store  your  water  for 
twenty-four  hours  or  more,  two  men  to  handle  the 
water  can  do  the  work  of  four  or  five  without  a 
reservoir,  as  they  could  have  one-half  of  their  time 
each  day  to  check  and  prepare  their  ground  for 
irrigation  and  the  two  men  at  night  would  not  be 
needed.  To  do  all  this  you  must  have  a  good  reservoir, 
which  I  claim  can  be  built  by  most  anyone  if  he  will 
carefully  follow  directions. 

To  Build  a  Reservoir. — Select  a  good  site  on 
your  highest  ground  and  as  near  your  well  as  possible 
to  find  good  soil  to  locate  it  on,  heavy  clay  soil  being 
the  best  for  the  bottom  and  banks.  Avoid  sand 
streaks  or  very  sandy  land,  as  you  must  make  your 
reservoir  hold  water,  without  much  if  any  seepage. 
Having  selected  a  suitable  location  stake  out  your 
reservoir,  not  less  than  200  feet  square,  then  plow  as 
deep  as  you  can  a  strip  24  feet  wide  all  around  the 
200  feet  square  for  the  base  of  your  banks.  This 
plowing  must  be  deep  enough  to  plow  out  all  old 
gopher  or  squirrel  holes.  In  building  your  banks  get 
all  your  dirt  from  outside  your  reservoir,  as  you 
want  it  when  completed,  so  you  can  draw  off  all  the 
water  and  have  it  dry  enough  to  plow  for  the  pur- 
pose of  puddling  and  killing  the  vegetation. 

Build  the  base  of  your  banks  the  full  width  of  your 
plowing  and  do  it  all  with  a  four-horse  Fresno  scrap- 
er, hauling  your  dirt  lengthwise  of  your  banks,  and 
thus  packing  all  the  dirt  you  haul  on  with  your  team 
and  loaded  scraper.  Build  your  banks  at  least  6  feet 
high  and  about  6  feet  broad  on  top.  This  will  make 
a  bank  with  a  3-foot  base  to  1  foot  perpendicular 
which  is  about  the  right  proportion  to  stand  well  and 
not  slide  in  when  first  filled  with  water.  Put  in  as 
many  gates  as  you  need  to  run  the  water  into  your 
ditches,  generally  two,  one  on  the  west  and  one  on 
the  south  sides. 

I  have  found  open  gateways  the  most  convenient 
as  pipes  and  trunks  covered  up  in  the  banks  arc  hard 
to  clean  out  when  obstructed.  Having  completed 
your  reservoir  banks  and  gates  plow  the  bottom  of  it 
thoroughly  and  pump  in  about  1  foot  deep  of  water 
and  take  four  horses  abreast  and  drag  a  wide  brush 
or  harrow  over  the  bottom  until  thoroughly  puddled. 
A  day  is  none  too  much  time  to  do  it  in.  If  at  any 
time  it  gets  to  leaking  too  much  renew  the  above 
puddling  and  it  can  be  made  so  as  to  loose  very  little 
water  if  any. 

A  reservoir  built  as  above  will  contain  very  closely 
the  area  of  a  square  acre,  nearly  209  feet  square  and 
filled  5  feet  deep  with  water  will  contain  1,633,782 
gallons  and  it  would  take  an  8-inch  centrifugal  pump 
throwing  1000  gallons  a  minute,  twenty-seven  hours 
to  fill  it. 

Irrigating  Alfalfa. 

On  the  west  side  of  San  Joaquin  in  Stanislaus  and 
Merced  counties,  and  farther  south,  the  areas  of 
alfalfa  are  broad  oases  during  the  dry  season  which 
attract  the  attention  of  all  who  fly  through  on  the 
trains.  The  Los  llanos  Enterprise  gives  an  interest- 
ing paragraph  on  laying  off  land  for  alfalfa  and  em- 
phasizes the  advantage  of  beginning  properly. 

The  Old  Way. — In  early  times  our  farmers  would 
make  great,  square  Checks,  taking  in  several  acres 
of  land.  Immense  volumes  of  water  would  be  turned 
in,  and  frequently  the  water  along  the  lower  side  of 
the  check  would  be  over  a  foot  deep,  remaining  on 
the  alfalfa  for  hours  at  a  time  and  killed  it.  In 
order  to  make  these  great  checks  the  top  soil,  the 
best  of  the  land,  would  be  taken  off  a  large  por- 
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tion  of  the  ground  and  piled  in  big  levees  where 
nothing  could  grow,  and  the  land  where  the  sub-soil 
was  taken  from  would  require  two  or  three  years  of 
exposure  before  it  would  hold  a  good  stand  of  alfalfa. 
The  levees  would  be  so  high  that  a  man  could  scarcely 
get  over  them  with  mower  or  load  of  hay. 

The  New  Way. — The  new  system  is  quite  different. 
The  first  thing  is  to  get  your  land  surveyed.  It  cuts 
no  figure  how  irregular  the  checks  are  in  shape,  but 
levees  should  be  low  and  quite  wide,  so  alfalfa  can 
grow  to  the  top  of  them  and  so  a  mower  can  pass 
over  them  easily.  Checks  should  be  small,  so  that 
you  can  rush  the  water  over  them  and  right  off.  If 
you  let  the  water  stand  still  on  alfalfa  for  a  few  hours 
on  a  hot  summer  day,  it  will  scald  it.  The  checks 
should  be  so  arranged  that,  when  flooded,  water  is 
not  more  than  4  inches  deep  in  any  place,  as  a  larger 
volume  of  water  will  often  drown  it  out.  Make  your 
checks  so  but  little  dirt  is  to  be  moved;  by  doing  so 
you  avoid  much  hard  work,  and  leave  the  land  in  bet- 
ter shape.  They  should  not  be  level,  but  slant  a  little 
in  order  to  drain  well — the  side  the  water  comes  in 
should  be  3  or  4  inches  higher  than  the  one  it  is  taken 
out.  Alfalfa  will  die  where  water  is  allowed  to 
stand. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Progress  of  the  Poultry  Interest. 

To  the  Editor: — There  is  no  diminution  in  the  in- 
terest taken  in  poultry  raising  by  the  residents  of 
our  State.  Rather,  there  is  increased  activity  in 
this  pursuit.  The  demand  for  thoroughbred  fowls 
and  eggs  this  winter  and  spring  has  equaled,  prob- 
ably surpassed,  that  of  any  previous  season.  The 
sales  of  incubators  have  been  larger  than  ever.  Evi- 
dently there  are  many  new  recruits  in  the  business, 
who  will  have  much  to  say  at  the  close  of  the  season 
of  their  experience. 

Better  poultry  and  more  of  it  is  a  good  motto  to 
have  in  mind.  Evidently  there  is  a  growing  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  many  poultry  raisers  to  raise  the 
better  grades,  whether  it  be  of  the  Asiatic  or  the 
Mediterranean  breeds.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  A 
trial  will  demonstrate  to  the  doubtful  that  standard- 
bred  fowls  arc  preferable  to  the  mixed  mongrel  flocks 
often — most  always — seen  upon  our  farms. 

In  the  States  to  the  East — in  the  upper  Mississippi 
valley  and  in  the  Middle  and  New  England  States — 
there  is  a  marked  increasing  interest  in  pure-bred 
fowls.  Hundreds  of  men  and  not  a  few  women  are 
profitably  engaged  in  the  business  there.  The  prin- 
cipal breeds  raised  there  arc  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyan- 
dottes,  Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Brahmas,  Games  and 
Cochins.  The  Eastern  market  demands  a  brown  egg 
— the  darker  the  color  the  readier  the  sale  and  the 
higher  the  price — and  many  breeders  have  this  fact 
in  mind  when  they  mate  their  fowls.  But  in  Califor- 
nia this  matter  is  reversed.  The  large,  white  egg 
commands  the  best  price.  Consequently,  with  us  the 
Leghorns  and  the  Minorcas  lead  for  eggs. 

All  through  the  Eastern  section  of  our  land  new 
incubator  factories  are  putting  on  the  market  their 
goods.  The  competition  is  so  great  as  to  serve  a 
double  purpose  :  machines  must,  to  find  ready  sale, 
be  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible  ;  improvements  are 
being  made  constantly,  and  now  not  a  few  novices,  if 
they  have  good  common  sense  and  follow  directions, 
are  quite  successful.  But  one  need  not  send  far  for 
up-to-date  incubators  and  brooders,  for  they  are 
made  in  large  numbers  within  the  borders  of  our 
State.  Because  of  competition,  these  machines  are 
cheaper  than  ever. 

In  the  East  the  White  Wyandotte  is  crowding  the 
long-time  Plymouth  Rock  hard.  The  former  bird  is 
deservedly  growing  in  popularity.  Here,  at  home, 
there  is  increasing  demand  for  this  fowl,  and  calls  for 
incubator  lots  of  eggs  are  frequent.  It  is  often  said 
that  fads  in  fowls  come  and  go,  but  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  this  growing  demand  for  the  snow-white 
Wyandotte  will  increase  to  large  proportions  and 
that  it  will  be  permanent,  for  they  come  as  near  be- 
ing an  "  all-around  "  fowl  as  has  yet  appeared,  mak- 
ing unsurpassed  broilers,  and,  when  older,  are  like- 
wise among  the  best  fowls  for  the  table.  Another 
thing  in  their  favor  :  they  are  excellent  layers  ;  but 
they  lay  a  brown  egg,  and,  of  course,  this  would  be 
one  objection  to  many. 

Thousands  of  chickens  will  be  hatched  in  this  State 
this  month  and  next.  There  is  an  old  adage  that  says 
"one  must  not  count  his  chickens  before  they  are 
hatched."  True  it  is  that  the  full  degree  of  success 
in  hatching  is  not  reached  where  use  is  made  of  the 
hen  or  of  the  incubator.  One  might  say,  "Don't 
count  your  chickens  until  you  have  raised  them,"  for 
many  die  in  their  infancy  and  not  a  few  in  their 
youth. 

Hatching  chickens  is  but  the  prelude  of  a  long  time 
of  watchful  labor.  There  is  very  much  to  be  guarded 
against,  much  to  do,  constant  care  ;  yet  the  secret 
of  raising  healthy,  strong  chicks  will  be  revealed  to 
the  patient,  care-taking  man  or  woman  who  turns 
his  attention  this  way,  and  what  was  once  a  vex- 
atious and  profitless  pursuit  may  become  a  remunera- 
tive and  pleasant  avocation. 

Napa,  March  17.  A.  Warren  Robinson. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


Raising  Calves  Without  Milk. 

This  is  a  question  of  constant  interest  in  commer- 
cial dairying  and  discussions  of  it  are  timely.  C.  L. 
Gillingham,  a  New  Jersey  dairyman,  gives  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  the  results  of  his  experience.  Where 
he  speaks  of  clover  hay  many  Californians  can  read 
alfalfa  hay,  while  in  some  parts  of  the  State  both  the 
Eastern  clover  and  timothy  are  grown. 

What  We  Feed  For. — The  question  is  often  asked, 
Can  the  heifer  calf  be  raised  into  a  profitable  dairy- 
cow  without  milk  ?  We  might  answer  this  with  a 
simple  yes  ;  with  little,  if  any,  milk  after  two  weeks 
of  age,  and  not  a  drop  after  one  month,  and  will  thus 
make  a  far  more  profitable  cow  than  if  allowed  all 
the  milk  it  can  consume  in  the  early  stages  of  its 
existence.  What  do  we  want  to  do  with  this  little 
dairy  animal,  and  what  do  we  want  her  to  do  for  us 
when  she  reaches  maturity?  Do  we  want  her  to  con- 
vert her  food  into  meat,  and  place  a  large  amount  of 
it  upon  her  carcass,  or  do  we  want  her  to  place  it  in 
the  milk  pail  and  churn  for  our  profit  ?  If  the  latter, 
we  must  begin  to  train  and  educate  her  for  her  life 
work  the  first  three  months  of  her  life. 

Milk  vs.  Flesh. — If  she  is  allowed  to  have  all  the 
good  milk  she  can  consume,  and  in  addition  is  fed  on 
timothy  hay  and  corn  meal,  you  will  so  educate  her 
to  store  up  fat  that  when  she  reaches  maturity  she 
will  say  to  you,  in  actions,  if  not  in  words,  "You 
taught  me  while  a  baby  to  make  fat,  and  now  I  have 
become  a  cow  I  cannot  help  it,"  and  will  use  the  ma- 
jority of  the  feed  you  give  her  to  increase  her  car- 
cass. Every  good  dairyman  knows  this  is  always 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  milk  flow,  and  she  will  be 
utterly  worthless  as  a  profitable  dairy  animal.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  feed  them  on  foods  rich  in  pro- 
tein, foods  that  will  make  muscle  and  sinew,  growth 
only,  and  not  fat,  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
coarseness,  to  develop  a  large  stomach,  to  hold  a 
large  amount  of  food,  to  be  ground  up  and  assimi- 
lated for  our  profit  in  after  years,  we  shall  be  start- 
ing in  the  right  direction.  This  can  be  done  by  those 
who  sell  all  their  milk  from  the  farm  daily  as  Cheaply 
as  by  those  who  make  butter  and  have  an  abundance 
of  milk,  and  the  most  profitable  animals  in  our  dairy- 
are  those  which  have  had  but  little  milk  till  they 
were  two  weeks  old,  and  not  a  drop  after  the  first 
month. 

The  Calf's  Gruel. — The  proper  plan  is  to  remove 
the  calf  from  the  dam  as  soon  as  the  milk  is  fit  to 
use,  and  give  it,  for  the  first  week  (or  until  it  has 
forgotten  its  mother  and  has  learned  to  drink  well), 
from  one  to  one  and  one-half  quarts  of  its  mother's 
milk,  according  to  size  of  calf,  thrice  daily,  being 
careful  never  to  overfeed  it,  keeping  it  a  little  hungry 
rather  than  otherwise.  In  a  week  or  ten  days  re- 
duce the  milk  and  add  to  it  gruel  made  of  wheat 
flour  and  flaxseed  jelly,  gradually  increasing  the 
gruel,  and  decreasing  the  milk,  until  at  three  or  four 
weeks  of  age  you  can  dispense  with  milk  entirely, 
and  the  calf  will  never  know  when  it  was  done.  This 
flaxseed  jelly  is  made  by  boiling  whole  flaxseed  in  six 
times  its  bulk  of  water  over  a  slow  fire,  until  all  the 
water  is  absorbed,  and  when  cool  it  will  be  in  a  thick 
jelly.  Make  the  gruel  by  damping  from  two  to  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and  then  scalding  it ;  add  one 
or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  jelly,  and  you  have  a  rich 
gruel,  which  can  be  thinned  to  the  consistency  and 
temperature  of  new  milk,  and  will  be  greatly  relished 
by  the  calf.  Increase  the  amount  of  flour  and  jelly 
as  the  calf  increases  in  size  and  age.  If  one  is  rais- 
ing but  one  or  two  calves,  and  can  conveniently  make 
hay  tea  with  which  to  scald  and  thin  this  gruel,  it 
wiil  be  all  the  more  relished  by  the  calf,  and  will  make 
her  grow  the  faster.  I  would  rather  have  this  with 
which  to  raise  a  dairy  calf  than  the  richest  milk  I 
ever  saw.  To  make  it,  place  some  good  sweet  clover 
hay  in  a  kettle,  fill  it  with  cold  water  and  place  it  on 
the  back  of  the  kitchen  stove  and  let  it  steep  all 
night,  and  you  will  have  a  rich  tea  that  will  contain 
all  the  aroma  of  the  clover.  This  system  of  feeding, 
by  being  careful  not  to  overfeed,  will  give  the  calf  a 
tendency  to  eat  hay  and  other  feed  quite  young. 
This  it  should  be  encouraged  to  do  by  giving  it  free 
access  to  good  clover  hay,  not  timothy,  as  it  will  not 
eat  enough  of  the  latter,  but  with  the  former  will 
develop  a  large  stomach  and  become  what  we  term 
pot-bellied.  We  have,  when  we  were  so  unfortunate 
as  to  lose  our  clover  crop,  and  had  no  other  hay  than 
timothy,  bought  clover  from  our  more  fortunate 
neighbors,  especially  for  our  calves,  and  found  it  to 
pay  us  well. 

Dry  Feeds. — Shortly  after  the  calf  begins  to  eat 
hay  it  will  also  eat  feed  if  placed  in  a  box  where  it 
can  reach  it.  This  should  be  composed  of  four  pounds 
of  wheat  bran,  four  pounds  of  ground  oats  and  two 
pounds  of  linseed  meal,  giving  the  calf  all  it  will  eat 
clean  at  each  meal,  and  after  it  eats  this  readily  the 
jelly  may  very  largely  be  left  out  of  the  gruel ;  yet  it 
will  do  the  calf  no  injury  to  continue  with  both.  At 
the  age  of  three  months  the  gruel  can  be  entirely 
dispensed  with,  feeding  only  on  the  clover  hay  and 
protein  foods,  or  good  pasture  in  its  season,  with 
pure  water  to  drink.  Calves  fed  on  this  system,  par- 
ticularly in  the  winter,  will  not  present  a  very  hand- 
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some  appearance,  for  they  should  be  pot-bellied,  and 
in  winter,  from  the  lack  of  fat,  nature  places  upon 
them  long  hair  to  keep  them  warm,  which  also  de- 
tracts from  their  beauty,  yet  every  intelligent  dairy- 
man knows  this  calf  is  the  kind  that  will  make  the 
profitable  dairy  cow. 

After  reaching  the  age  of  a  year  or  more  this  con- 
dition will  gradually  leave  her,  and  she  will  begin  to 
assume  the  shape  of  the  dairy  animal.  The  pot- 
bellied condition  has  appeared,  and  she  has  stored 
upon  her  system  not  fat  but  flesh  and  muscle,  which 
she  will  need  to  draw  on  after  her  life  work  begins. 
Let  this  heifer  begin  her  work  at  the  age  of  twenty 
to  twenty-four  months,  feeding  her  well  when  not  on 
pasture  or  dairy  foods,  with  no  fattening  ration,  and 
one  month  before  she  is  expected  to  drop  her  calf, 
unless  upou  pasture,  feed  her  two  quarts  per  day,  in 
connection  with  her  coarser  foods  of  hay  and  fodder, 
of  the  same  mixture  of  oat,  bran  and  linseed  recom- 
mended for  the  calf,  which  will  distend  and  develop 
the  udder  and  encourage  large  capacity  for  milk. 
She  should  come  into  profit  the  shape  of  a  mature 
cow,  wedge-shaped,  udder  developed  and  ready  for 
work.  Every  dairyman  should  know  how  to  handle 
her  to  make  her  profitable  for  years,  barring  acci- 
dents, and  when  he  calls  on  her  for  business  will  find 
her  to  respond  in  the  pail  and  churn,  instead  of  upon 
her  carcass  at  his  expense. 

In  raising  the  bull  calf,  from  which  you  expect  to 
raise  dairy  cows,  raise  him  exactly  as  this  heifer  has 
been  raised,  and  he  will  transmit  those  qualities  to 
his  daughters,  and  these  good  tendencies  at  the  pail 
will  be  intensified. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Coal  Tar  for  Tree  Wounds. 


To  the  Editor: — So  far  from  coal  tar  being  detri- 
mental to  trees,  I  find  the  statement  in  the  "Year 
Book  "  of  the  Agricultural  Department  for  1895,  on 
page  2<!<>,  that  "  burned  coal  tar"  is  "  the  best  pro- 
tection against  the  starting  of  rot  in  wood." 
"  Large  wounds  should  have  the  exposed  surface 
protected  by  grafting  wax,  grafting  clay  or  burned 
coal  tar."  On  page  2<>7:  For  "surface  wounds  in 
the  trunk  or  large  limbs,  if  they  do  not  extend 
through  the  cambium,  grafting  clay  or  grafting  wax 
may  be  used  as  a  dressing,  though  the  thick  coal  tar 
is  just  as  good."  If  coal  tar  is  put  on  soon  after  the 
limb  is  cut  no  rotting  will  occur. 

On  page  2f!8:  "  Coal  tar  *  *  should  be  applied 
to  wounds  after  they  have  been  cleaned,  pared  and 
allowed  to  dry  enough  so  that  the  material  will  stick. 
Thick  tar  is  one  of  the  most  easily  applied  and  best 
dressings  there  is.  In  Florida  the  coal  tar  is  thick- 
ened by  burning  it  in  an  iron  kettle  until  it  reaches 
the  desired  consistency.  It  is  painted  on  the  wounds 
while  still  slightly  warm.  Thus  prepared,  it  dries 
quickly,  forming  a  hard,  glazed  surface,  which  does 
not  crack  or  peel  off,  as  is  the  case  with  pitch, 
shellac,  varnish,  paint,  etc." 

Mr.  Daniel  Snively  kindly  brought  me  the  Year 
Book  from  which  I  supply  this  official  endorsement  of 
his  practise.    I  suppose    that  settles  it." 

Edward  Berwick. 

So  far  as  application  of  coal  tar  to  amputation 
wounds  and  bruises  from  other  causes  is  concerned, 
we  are  not  aware  that  there  has  ever  been  any 
question  about  it.  It  has  been  in  use  on  the  grounds 
of  the  University  of  California  for  twenty  years  to 
our  knowledge,  and  cuts  on  oak  trees  a  foot  in  diam- 
eter are  healing  over  nicely  without  checking  or 
rotting  of  the  exposed  wood.  The  present  question, 
we  believe,  relates  rather  to  the  use  of  coal  tar  on 
peach  bark  to  repel  borers,  and  that,  too,  we  be- 
lieve can  be  safely  done  where  the  increased  heat 
of  a  black  surface  does  not  cause  sunburn. 


French  Prunes  on  Peach  Root. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  quoted  Mr.  Daniel  Snively 
of  Gubserville  as  an  authority  on  coal  tar;  now  I 
want  to  show  some  of  the  producers  of  small  prunes 
what  can  be  done  by  an  intelligent  grower  even  in  a 
dry  year. 

It  is  the  quality  of  the  crop  to  which  I  desire  to 
draw  attention.  From  sixteen  and  one-half  acres 
Mr.  Snively's  account  with  West  Side  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  reads  as  follows,  dated  Nov.  1,  1899: 

Pounds. 


30-40   4,350 

40-50   22,078 

50-60   6,925 

60-70   1,223 

70-80    528 

80-90    429 

90-100    47 

100-120   50 

120  up   122 


Not  weight   36,652 


Who  can  show  a  better  quality  record  '!  And  qual- 
ity is  what  pays.  One  hundred  and  twenty-four  tons 
of  green  prunes  have  been  grown  from  eleven  and 
one-half  acres  of  same  patch  in  a  good  season. 

Edward  Berwick. 
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BUTTE. 

Flour  Mill  Burned. — Biggs  Argus, 
March  16:  A  fire  destroyed  the  flour  mill 
at  Durham  belonging  to  Wm.  M.  Taylor. 
The  building  was  a  two-story  frame  struc- 
ture, and  was  equipped  with  modern  ma- 
chinery. The  loss  is  estimated  at  $16,000. 
Mr.  Taylor  intends  to  rebuild. 

Productive  Orange  Grove. — Oro- 
ville  Mercury:  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Oroville  Citrus  Association  held  re- 
cently, another  dividend  of  10%  was  de- 
clared. This  makes  $8000  which  this  cor- 
poration has  paid  in  dividends  within  a 
year.  Pretty  good  yield  for  an  invest- 
ment of  $24,000  !  The  Oroville  Citrus  As- 
sociation planted  the  first  orange  orchard, 
intended  for  an  investment,  in  northern 
California.  They  originally  paid  in  $20,000 
and  later  paid  in  one  assessment  of  $4000, 
making  the  total  investment  $24,000. 
They  planted  twenty  acres  at  first,  and 
to-day  have  sixty  acres  in  Navel  orange 
trees,  a  portion  of  which  is  not  yet  in 
bearing.  The  property  is  worth  $80,000, 
and  pays  10%  on  that  valuation.  Oranges, 
it  will  be  seen,  pay  well.  It  must,  be  added 
that  a  sufficient  cash  balance  is  retained 
to  meet  operating  expenses  for  the  present 
year. 

COLUSA. 

Grain  Drowned  Out. — Colusa  Sun, 
March  14:  The  break  in  the  levee  is  now 
about  300  feet  wide,  and  we  are  informed 
that  the  water  escaping  during  the  pres- 
ent rise  covers  about  4000  acres  of  land. 
Something  like  half  of  this  was  planted  to 
grain  after  the  January  rise,  and,  as  this 
is  all  small,  the  major  portion  of  it  will  be 
killed.  Wheat  will  stand  a  great  deal  of 
flooding  in  the  winter  when  the  weather 
is  cold,  but  a  very  small  amount  of  water 
kills  it  in  the  spring  when  the  warm  days 
set  in. 

FRESNO. 

Planting  Wine  Graphs.  —  Iteedley 
Exponent,  March  15:  Much  work  in  vino 
planting  has  been  done  in  the  Carmelita 
country  this  year.  W.  L.  Hobler  of  the 
St.  Maria  Vineyard  has  put  out  twenty 
acres  of  vines;  C.  O.  Minkler,  fifteen  acres; 
G.  W.  Hopkins,  thirty  acres;  Miss  Carrie 
Weaver,  forty  acres;  the  Carmelita  Vine- 
yard Company,  eighty  acres,  and  M. 
Samuel,  120  acres.  Nearly  all  of  the  above 
are  wine  grapes. 

Apiarists  Form  a  State  Associa- 
tion.— Fresno  Republican,  March  15:  A 
State  organization  called  the  California 
Beekeepers'  Association  was  organized  in 
Selma  Monday,  writes  B.  D.  Vanderberg. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  J.  P. 
Johnston  of  Fresno.  The  association  was 
organized  by  the  election  of  the  following 
directors:  J.  P.  Johnston,  J.  F.  Crowder, 
I.  W.  Payne,  W.  M.  Grimes,  B.  D.  Van- 
derberg; W.  A.  Gilstrap,  secretary  of  the 
association,  was  chosen  secretary  of  the 
board,  and  B.  D.  Vanderberg  was  elected 
corresponding  secretary.  Messrs.  John- 
ston, Payne  and  Crowder  constitute  the 
executive  board.  They  were  instructed 
to  purchase  dipping  tanks,  boards  and 
foundation  press  and  ascertain  the  best 
place  to  buy  supplies  for  the  association. 
The  fruits  of  organization  are  already 
made  manifest  by  an  offer  of  cans 
and  cases  for  10  cents  each  less  than  they 
had  been  offered  before  the  organization 
existed.  Not  only  this,  but  foundation 
can  be  furnished  the  members  for  30  cents 
a  pound,  instead  of  50  cents  a  pound, 
which  was  the  ruling  price. 

HUMBOLDT. 

Creamery  Prices. — Areata  Union, 
March  17:  Partial  returns  from  the 
creameries  at  Ferndale  give  the  following 
prices  paid  on  the  15th  inst.  for  butter 
fat:  Grizzly  Bluff,  24  cents  per  pound; 
Diamond  Springs,  24J  cents;  Excelsior, 
22$  cents;  Cold  Springs,  24$  cents.  Areata 
creameries — Harpst  &  Spring,  Minor  and 
Lovern  paid  23  cents  each;  Silva  paid  26 
cents.  Butter  is  selling  in  Areata  for  25 
cents  per  pound. 

Woolen  Mill  Incorporated. — Eu- 
reka Standard,  March  17:    Articles  of  in- 
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k  Safo  Speedy  and  Positive  Core 
The  Safe*;,  nest  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
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corporation  of  the  Humboldt  Bay  Woolen 
Mill  Co.  have  been  filed.  The  directors 
for  the  first  year  are  Wm.  Carson,  Robt. 
Porter,  Jno.  M.  Vance,  Josiah  Bell,  H.  W. 
McClellan,  Wm.  H.  Russ  and  J.  W.  Hen- 
derson. The  capital  stock  is  $100,000; 
and  of  the  10,000  shares  into  which  it  is 
divided  5650  have  been  subscribed  for. 

PLACER. 

Cannery  Business.— Newcastle  News- 
Messenger:  The  Lincoln  Packing  Co.  has 
elected  the  following  directors  and  officers: 
Jno.  Haenny,  J.  S.  Mariner,  A.  H. 
Schnabel,  Chas.  W.  Pike  and  R.  W. 
Skinner;  Pres.,  Jno.  Haenny;  Vice-Pres., 
A.  H.  Schnabel;  Sec'y,  J-  S.  Mariner; 
Treas.,  Bank  of  D.  O.'Mills  &  Co.;  Mgr., 
R.  W.  Skinner.  It  was  decided  to  make 
as  large  a  pack  as  last  year  and  as  much 
larger  as  they  could  secure  help  to  put  up. 
Last  year  about  400  hands  were  employed 
and  about  40,000  cases  of  fruit  packed.  It 
is  the  desire  of  the  management  to  secure 
from  600  to  750  hands  the  coming  season. 

MONTEREY. 

Spraying  Beet  Fields.— Watsonville 
Pajaronian,  March  15:  Beet  thinning 
commenced  last  weok  at  King  City.  They 
look  healthy  and  are  growing  fast.  Sow- 
ing has  begun  in  nearly  all  beet  districts. 
A  novelty  this  year  in  beet  culture  is  the 
spraying  of  boot  fields.  It  is  being  prac- 
tised at  King  City  for  protection  against 
the  blight  which  devastated  the  beet 
fields  there  last  season.  In  addition  to 
acting  as  a  possible  remedy  for  blight, 
spraying  stimulates  the  young  plants  to  a 
more  vigorous  growth  and  kills  all  the 
flies  and  beetles  present  in  the  field,  many 
of  which  are  injurious  to  the  beets. 
Spraying  costs  about  60  cents  an  acre,  and 
if  it  will  prevent  a  stand  of  wheat  from 
being  eaten  by  insects,  it  is  certainly 
cheapor  and  more  advantageous  than  re- 
sowing. 

SAN  BENITO. 

Grain  and  Fruit  Crops.— Hollistor 
Advance,  March  16:  The  early  sown  grain 
and  the  summer-fallow  look  well  and  are 
growing  very  fast;  but  the  late  sown  grain 
will  need  heavy  showers  to  help  it  out. 
There  is  plenty  of  grass  on  the  ranges  to 
keep  the  stock  through.  Fruit  is  setting 
heavy  on  the  trees  and  will  make  a  big 
crop  with  moro  rain  and  light  frosts. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Extensive  Irrigation.  —  C  h  i  n  o 
Champion,  March  16:  The  sugar  com- 
pany is  pushing  ahead  the  work  of  grad- 
ing and  irrigating  its  land  and  planting 
beets  as  fast  as  eighty  horses  and  a  large 
number  of  men  can  do  it.  The  pumping 
of  the  system  of  wells  by  air  pressure  from 
the  factory  is  kept  up  steadily,  and  it  re- 
quires a  largo  number  of  irrigators  to  take 
care  of  the  3,000,000  gallons  daily  that  is 
distributed. 

Apricots  Rushing  the  Season.— 
San  Bernardino  Sun,  March  17:  The  ad- 
vanced condition  of  the  deciduous  fruits  in 
the  valley,  particularly  apricots,  is  becom- 
ing the  subject  of  much  comment  among 
fruit  men,  and  some  things  are  remarked 
which  have  never  been  noted  before.  The 
warm  weather  of  February  brought  out 
the  blossoms  on  the  earlier  varieties,  and 
now  fruit  is  not  only  formed  but  in  some 
instances  is  nearly  half  grown,  and  all  this 
without  a  leaf  showing  on  the  tree.  Speci- 
mens were  brought  in  from  A.  M.  Ham's 
ranch  yesterday,  the  fruit  measuring  2 
inches  in  circumference,  and  a  big  crop  on 
the  trees,  without  a  single  leaf  being 
opened  out  as  yet.  From  Highland  and 
from  the  districts  to  the  west  come  the 
same  report,  while  now  the  later  varieties 
are  in  full  blossom,  the  trees  being  as  white 
as  snow.  Generally  the  outlook  for  de- 
ciduous fruits  is  good,  and  the  growers  are 
expecting  a  large  crop  where  they  have 
water  to  carry  the  trees  well  through  the 
spring. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

In  the  Beet  Fields.— Stockton  Mail, 
March  14:  In  the  vicinity  of  New  Hope 
about  1500  acres  of  sugar  beets  have  been 
planted  under  the  direction  of  A.  J.  Lar- 
son for  the  Crockett  Company.  A  num- 
ber of  small  fields  have  been  planted  near 
Lodi,  but  the  farmers  on  the  upland  were 
discouraged  by  the  failure  of  beets  during 
the  last  dry  years,  and  many  preferred  to 
seed  their  land  to  grain  this  year.  The 
beets  that  have  boen  planted  are  flourish- 
ing and  give  promise  of  yielding  a  largo 
crop. 

Belgian  Hares  Affect  Hay  Mar- 
ket.—  "It  is  remarkable  how  many 
Stocktonians  are  interested  in  I  lolgian 
hares,"  said  F.  E.  Ferrell  to-day.  "Why, 
the  number  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that 
it  is  beginning  to  have  an  effect  upon  the 
alfalfa  hay  market.  Nearly  every  day  wo 
have  orders  for  alfalfa  hay  from  people 
who  have  no  stables,  and  it  puzzled  us  at 
first,  especially  as  they  were  so  careful  to 
get  the  best  quality  of  hay.  After  awhile 
we  found  out  that  they  bought  it  for  Bel- 


gian hares.  The  fact  that  they  must  have 
the  very  best  hay  is  causing  considerable 
inquiry  for  high-grade  alfalfa,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  prices  are  keeping  up  well 
with  grain  hay. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Will  Uproot  Vines. — Mountain  View 
Register,  March  16:  E.  P.  Boden  of 
Santa  Clara  has  been  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  pulling  out  10,000  grape  vines  on 
the  Delmas  place.  The  vines- are  diseased 
and  they  will  be  removed  to  make  space 
for  younger  ones. 

Cannery  Leased. — N.  H.  Downing  of 
Santa  Clara  has  leased  the  Mountain  View 
cannery,  and  now  our  fruit  growers  can 
deliver  their  fruit  near  their  own  orchards 
instead  of  hauling  it  from  eight  to  twelve 
miles.  • 

Poultry  Association.  —  San  Jose 
Mercury,  March  15:  A  meeting  of  the 
Santa  Clara  County  Poultry  Association 
was  held  yesterday,  which  was  very 
largely  attended.  There  were  many  ap- 
plications for  membership,  especially  from 
those  who  have  recently  gone  into  the 
Belgian  hare  business.  It  was  decidod  to 
hold  a  show  in  November  and  to  make  a 
large  display  of  Belgian  hares.  The  pa- 
vilion was  the  place  selected.  It  is  de- 
signed to  make  the  largest  display  of  fancy 
animals  ever  made  in  this  city. 

Veterinarians'  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing.— The  California  State  Veterinary 
Medical  Association,  which  is  holding  its 
quarterly  session  in  this  city,  was  con- 
vened at  the  rooms  of  Dr.  H.  A.  Spencer. 
Among  the  members  present  were:  Dr. 
D.  F.  Fox,  Sacramento,  Pres.;  C.  L.  Me- 
gowan,  Sacramento,  Sec'y;  Dr.  F.  E. 
Twining,  Fresno;  Dr.  C.  H.  Blemer,  State 
Veterinary  Inspector,  Sacramento;  Dr. 
Pierce,  Oakland;  Dr.  W.  E.  Wadams, 
Santa  Clara;  Drs.  H.  A.  and  H.  F. 
Spencer,  San  Jose;  Dr.  J.  Graham,  Fresno; 
Dr.  A.  S.  Williams,  Marysville;  Dr.  Ira  B. 
Dalziel,  San  Francisco. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Fruit  Shipments. — Watsonville  Pa- 
jaronian, March  15:  During  the  apple 
shipping  season,  which  ended  last  week, 
553  cars  were  shipped  from  Watsonville  to 


Eastern  points  and  about  the  same  nu 
ber  of  cars  to  California  points.  Thei 
were  also  small  lots  and  express  shipments 
which  will  bring  the  aggregate  numbor  of 
cars  shipped  to  about  1100.  Last  season 
am  unusually  heavy  tonnage  of  apples  was 
used  at  the  evaporators — estimated  at 
over  200  carloads.  From  Hamm  &  Mor- 
ifcia  we  have  obtained  the  following  state- 
ment of  local  fruit  shipments  made  from 
Watsonville  during  the  past  season,  and 
which  passed  through  their  loading 
agewcy:  Stone  fruits,  25,000  boxes;  apples, 
255,1000  boxes;  strawberries,  41,769  chests; 
blackberries,  1600  chests.  Some  ship- 
ments of  stone  fruits  and  apples  were  made 
fn»m  Paj  aro  and  Vega,  and  fully  as  many 
strawberries  and  blackberries  were 
stripped  from  those  stations  as  from  Wat- 
sonville. 

SOLANO. 

New  Creamery.  —  Dixon  Tribune, 
March  16:  The  starting  of  the  creamery 
has  filled  the  community  with  enthusiasm 
and  the  increase  of  the  daily  output  is  ex- 
ceeding expectations.  More  than  a  ton  of 
milk  is  being  handled  each  day  and  new 
contributors  are  being  continually  added 
to  the  list. 

Last  Fruit  Shipments.  —  Vacavillo 
Reportor,  March  17:  The  last  peaches 
were  shipped  from  Vacaville  November 
2d;  the  last  grapes  went  out  December 
7th;  the  last  apples  January  5th;  Decem- 
ber 5th  saw  the  last  shipment  of  persim- 
mons. During  the  months  of  November 
we  shipped  to  the  city  33,440  pounds  of 
holly.  There  is  but  little  dried  fruit  in 
the  hands  of  the  growers,  probably  not 
half  a  dozon  carloads.  Taking  the  stock 
of  dried  fruit  in  shippers'  and  growers' 
hands  in  this  section,  we  think  it  will  not 
amount  altogether  to  twenty-five  carloads. 
The  bulk  of  this  is  prunes  and  peaches  in 
sibout  equal  shares. 

SONOMA. 

Eggs  for  Cape  Nome. — Petaluma 
Courier,  March  14:  On  Thursday  at  the 
warehouse  the  packing  of  a  consignment 
of  60,000  eggs  for  Cape  Nome  was  com- 
pleted. Each  case  of  thirty  dozen  con- 
tained seventy-five  pounds  of  fine  table 
salt. 


ACME 


PULVERIZING  HARROW 

I  CLOD  CRU6HER  AND  LEVELER. 

Meets  the  most  exacting  requirements  of 
all  soils  for  all  crops  under  all  conditions. 
Crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns  and 
levels .  Made  of  Cast  Steel  and  Wrought 
Iron — lasts  always.  Light  draft;  cheapes* 
'    Riding  Harrow  made.  Best  Pulverizer  on  earth.  Sizes  3  to  13  'A  ft 

'j  CEIIT  fill  TRIAI    t0 '"  returned  atmyexpenseif  notentirely  eatls- 
wtn  I  UH  I  III  ML.  factory.  I  deliver  free  on  board  at  New  York, 
Chin  (igo,  Columbus,  Louisville,  San  Francisco,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  tea. 
Catalogue  and  booklet,  "An  Ideal  Harrow,"  mailed  Free.  Address, 
OUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  Milllngton,  N.  J.,  or  Chicago,  fc.l. 

.mention  this  paper. 


Nitrate  of 
as  a 
Fertilizer. 


Soda 


SUGAR  BEETS. 

The  largest  yield  per  acre  of  the  best  and  smoothest  form, 
and  very  rich  in  sugar,  are  grown  by  using 

NITRATE    OF  SODA 

as  a  fertilizer.  Apply  just  when  the  beets  are  getting  well 
started  in  the  row.  The  results  will  surprise  you. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

13     L FOUR,    GUTHRIE    dfc  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


Thomas'  - 
Phosphate 
Powder.  - 


FERTILIZER 

 OF  THE  


THE 


And  Cheapest  Available  Phosphate  of 
the  Times. 

ANNUAL  CONSUMPTION  EXCEEDS 
1,000,000  TONS. 

FOR  PRICES,  ANALYSIS,  ETC.,  APPLY  TO 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    «fc  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


"Pasteur"  Black  Leg  Vaccine. 

The  original  and  genuine  preventive  vaccine  remedy  fo  Black  Leg  Officially  endorsed  in  all  the 
cattle-raising  States  Successfully  used  upon  1,500,000  head  In  the  U.  S.  A.  during  the  last  four  years. 
Write  for  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  from  the  largest  and  most  prominent  stock  raisers  of 
the  country.  "  Single  "  treatment  vaccine  for  ordinary  stock;  "  Double  "  treatment  vaccine  for  choice 
herds. 


REGISTERED- 


"BLACKLEGINE"— 


TRADE  MARK. 


"Pasteur"  single  treatment  Black  Leg  Vaccine  READY  FOR  USE  (no  set  of  instruments  re- 
quired). Sold  in  packages:— No.  1  (10  head)  $1.50;  No.  2  (20  head)  $2.50 ;  No.  3  (50  head)  $6.  Easily  ap- 
plied.  No  experience  necessary. 

PASTEUR    VACCINE  CO., 

213  Examiner  Bldf.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


An  Old-Fashioned  Woman. 


"I'm  goin'  to  die,"  says  the  Widder 

Greene, 

"  I'm  goin'  to  quit  this  airthly  sceno; 
'Tain't  no  place  for  me  to  stay 
In  such  a  world  as  'tis  to-day; 
Such  works  and  ways  is  too  much  for  me. 
Nobody  can't  let  nobody  be. 
The  srirls  is  flounces  from  top  to  toe, 
And  that's  the  hull  o'  what  they  know; 
The  men  is  mad  on  bonds  and  stocks, 
Swearin'  and  shootin'  an'  pickin*  locks; 
I'm  real  afraid  I'll  bo  hanged  myself, 
Ef  I  ain't  laid  on  my  final  shelf. 
There  ain't  a  cretur  but  knows  to-day 
I  never  was  lunatic  any  way; 
But  since  the  crazy  folks  all  go  free, 
I'm  dreadful  afraid  they'll  hang  up  me! 
There's  another  thing  that's  pesky  hard — 
I  can't  step  into  a  neighbor's  yard 
To  say  '  How  be  you  ?  '  or  borry  a  pin 
But  what  the  papcr'll  have  it  in; 
'We're  pleased  to  say  the  Widder  Greene 
Took  dinner  a  Tuesday  with  Mrs.  Keene, 
Or  'Our  worthy  friend  Mrs.  Greene  has 
gone 

Down  to  Barkhamstead  to  see  her  son.' 
Great  Jerusalem!  can  I  stir 
Without  a-raisin'  some  feller's  fur  '? 
There  ain't  no  privacy,  so  to  say, 
No  more'n  if  this  was  Judgment  Day. 
And  as  for  meetin' — I  want  to  swear 
Every  time  I  put  my  head  in  there. 
Why,  even  Old  Hundred's  spiled  and  done 
Like  everything  else  under  the  sun. 
It  used  to  bo  so  solemn  an'  slow, 
'Praise  to  the  Lord  from  men  below,' 
Now  it  goes  like  a  gallopin'  steer, 
High  diddle  diddle  !  there  an'  here. 
No  respect  to  the  Lord  above 
No  more'n  ef  He  was  hand  an'  glove 
With  all  the  creturs  He  over  made, 
And  all  the  jigs  that  ever  was  played. 
Preachin',  too,  but  here  I'm  dumb  ! 
But  I  tell  you  what  !  I'd  like  it  some 
If  good  old  Parson  Nathan  Strong 
Out  of  his  grave  would  come  along, 
An'  give  us  a  stirrin'  taste  o'  fire — 
Judgment  an'  justice  is  my  desire. 
'Taint  all  love  an'  sickish  sweet 
That  makes  this  world  or  t'other  complete. 
But  law  !  I'm  old  !  I'd  better  be  dead 
When  the  world's  a-turnin'  over  my  head; 
Sperits  talkin'  like  tarnal  fools, 
Bibles  kicked  out  o'  deestrict  schools, 
Crazy  creturs  a-murderin'  round — 
Honest  folks'd  better  be  under  the  ground. 
So  fare  ye  well !  this  airthly  scene 
No  more '11  be  pestered  by  Widder  Greene. " 

— Baltimore  Sun. 


Mabel's  Problem. 

Margaret  w  as  to  leave  on  the  mor- 
row, and  she  and  Mabel  were  now  hav- 
ing one  of  those  confidential  talks  that 
young  girls  enjoy  so  much.  The  white 
moonlight  streamed  in  on  them  through 
Mabel's  window  as  they  brushed  their 
hair  leisurely  and  enjoyed  the  cool, 
sweet-scented  summer  air. 

"What  a  lovely  rest  I  have  had,  Ma- 
bel, and  how  good  you  have  been  to 
me  !"  said  Margaret.  "  I  don't  see  how 
I  am  ever  going  to  thank  you  enough.'' 

"How  I  am  going  to  miss  you  !"  re- 
sponded Mabel,  sadly.  "I  shall  be 
lonely — nothing  to  do  all  day  long,  and 
I  know  I  shall  have  the  blues  for  a 
week.  Do  you  know  ?"  she  continued 
earnestly,  "I  would  give  five  dollars 
down  for  a  good  solution  of  the  blues  !" 

Margaret  looked  at  her,  undecided 
whether  or  not  to  tell  her  what  had 
been  on  her  own  heart  for  several 
weeks.  The  voice  had  been  very  hon- 
est. 

"You  know  problems  sometimes  get 
into  snarls,  and  are  very  hard  to  un- 
tangle and  work  out.  My  mother  has 
been  a  wise  teacher,  and  I  could  give 
you  a  rule.  Would  you  have  the  cour- 
age to  apply  it,  if  it  would  surely  bring 
the  answer  you  want — happiness  ?" 

"I  think  so,"  said  Mabel.  "I  should 
try,  at  least.  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
my  life;  I  am  miserable  often,  and  I 
don't  know  where  the  trouble  is,"  and 
again  the  voice  was  honest. 

"  Mabel."  began  Margaret,  decidedly. 
"  I  have  never  had  the  blues  in  my  life, 
and  I  believe  occupation  has  had  much 
more  to  do  with  it  than  temperament. 
You  need  work" — 

"  But  that's  just  the  trouble,"  inter- 
rupted Mabel,  impatiently.  "With 
plenty  of  money  and  a  house  full  of  ser- 
vants, what  is  there  for  me  to  do  ?" 

"  My  dear,  every  girl,  rich  or  poor, 


has  a  duty.  The  first  thing  for  her  to 
do  is  to  open  her  eyes  to  it.  Mother 
has  always  quoted  Ruskin  to  us:  'Wo- 
man's work  is  to  secure  order,  comfort, 
and  loveliness  in  her  home;'  and  as  we 
grew  up  one  by  one  we  saw  our  mother 
often  weary,  always  busy,  and  gradually 
we  began  to  take  a  share  from  her 
shoulders.  Each  one  of  us  older  girls 
take  charge  of  a  little  brother,  darns 
his  stockings,  keeps  his  buttons  on,  tends 
to  his  lessons,  manners,  dress,  while  we 
take  turns  in  the  evenings  reading  or 
playing  games  or  singing  with  the  chil- 
dren. One  of  us  dusts  the  parlor  every 
morning  before  breakfast,  one  the  hall, 
one  the  dining  room,  and  when  father 
comes  down,  he  fiads  a  sweet,  light, 
attractive  breakfast  table  with  fresh 
flowers  generally.  Then  we  have  reg- 
ular days  for  the  thorough  cleaning  of 
each  room.  If  I  had  not  known  you  at 
school.  I  should  not  venture  on  sugges- 
tions that  might  seem  obtrusive  and  do 
no  good;  but  surely  the  girl  who  was  al- 
ways at  the  head  of  her  classes,  who 
was  never  late,  who  was  so  tactful 
toward  her  companions,  and  so  capable, 
should  show  some  of  it  in  her  household. 
I  shall  not  tell  you  what  I  have  seen  as 
vour  guest" — 
"Please." 

"  No,  you  have  eyes  of  your  own  and 
plenty  of  sense;  only  use  them.  Go 
down  to  breakfast  with  your  father 
some  morning,  as  I  did  several  times, 
and  see  whether  it  is  a  cheerful  atmos- 
phere, calculated  to  give  a  man  courage 
for  his  day's  work.  Take  your  little 
motherless  brother  and  study  him.  Be- 
gin with  the  top  of  his  head  and  go 
down  to  the  shoes  on  his  feet,  and  ask 
yourself  whether  you  would  have  handed 
in  such  a  looking  problem  to  a  teacher 
at  school,  even  if  some  one  else  had  been 
paid  to  do  your  work  for  you.  Ask 
yourself  where  he  goes  every  evening 
until  !)  or  10  o'clock,  and  what  a  boy  is 
likely  to  grow  into  who  at  seven  years 
old  has  no  home  influence. 

"Where  does  your  father  go  every 
evening  and  why  ?  When  he  is  so  in- 
dulgent at  other  meals,  and  only  begs 
his  little  housekeeper's  presence  at  din- 
ner every  evening,  why  is  she  always 
late  ?  I  have  shown  you  the  snarls;  go 
back  to  the  beginning,  apply  the  rule — 
work,  bring  every  talent  to  bear  on  it, 
and  I'm  sure  next  year  I  shall  see  the 
same  bright  Mabel  that  I  knew  at 
school." 

"Molly,"  Mabel  said  to  the  upper 
housemaid,  the  day  after  Margaret's 
departure,  "call  me  an  hour  before 
breakfast  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Huh,"  said  little  Raymond,  from  the 
end  of  the  hall,  she'll  have  to  call  her- 
self first;  she  sleeps  until  the  gong 
sounds  and  never  lets  me  get  up." 

Molly  darted  a  quick  glance,  but  Ma- 
bel apparently  had  not  heard. 

"Miss  Mabel,"  she  called,  the  next 
morning,  it's  twenty  minutes  till  break- 
fast. Please  excuse  me  this  morning; 
I  overslept. 

"All  right,  Molly,"  Mabel  called  back 
cheerfully;  "but  let  it  be  a  full  hour 
to-morrow,  or  I'll  get  cook  to  call 
you." 

Molly  shrugged  her  shoulders  out  in 
the  hall,  as  if  she  was  not  certain  about 
that  bettering  matters. 

Mabel  made  a  very  good  toilet  by 
hurrying,  and  her  father  had  only 
finished  his  fruit  when  he  saw  a  sweet 
young  figure  in  a  pink  gingham  enter- 
ing the  gloomy  half-opened  dining 
room. 

"Hello,  little  daughter,"  he  ex- 
claimed, surprised,  but  pleased,  with 
the  fresh  vision;  "going  on  a  picnic  to- 
day ?" 

"  No  father;  I  got  up  to  have  break- 
fast with  you,"  said  Mabel,  feeling  the 
unintentional  rebuke,  but  determined 
to  begin  bravely. 

"Where  is  Raymond,  father;  hasn't 
he  come  down  yet?"  she  asked,  after 
receiving  her  father's  little  pleased 
tow  and  thanks  for  the  honour  done 
him. 

"No  daughter;  and  what's  more,  he 
is  never  down  in  time,  though  I  often 
hear  him  awake  early.  I'm  afraid  the 
poor  litte  fellow  has  rather  a  hard  time 
routing  out  Molly  in  the  mornings.  I 
hear  a  rumpus  every  now  and  again, 
but  I  don't  like  to  have  a  fuss." 

"  Raymond  !  "  cried  Mabel,  after  her 
father  had  left,  "  what's  the  matter 


with  you  ?  What  is  it  you  are  fretting 
about  ?  " 

"  I  don't  want  to  eat  in  the  kitchen, 
and  Molly  says  I  have  to." 

"Never  mind,"  said  his  sister; 
"  Molly  thought  you  would  be  lonesome 
in  here,  but  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you, 
and  to-morrow  morning  she'll  have  both 
of  us  up  in  time,  and  we  will  eat  with 
father,  will  we  not  ?  " 

The  breakfast  was  brought  in  and 
Raymond  set  to  work,  while  Mabel  be- 
gan a  critical  examination  of  the  boy 
before  her.  Hair  only  partially  parted 
and  plastered  down  with  water,  the 
rest  of  the  head  untouched;  shirt  soiled, 
two  buttons  off  ;  sleeves  hanging  open  ; 
no  cravat  ;  trousers  full  of  spots;  stock- 
ings shabby,  one  hole  on  the  side;  shoes, 
knots  in  lacings,  and  all  of  yesterday's 
dust  on  them. 

"  To  secure  order,  comfort  and  loveli- 
ness in  her  home,"  she  said,  repeating 
Margaret's  words.  "No,  I  wouldn't 
have  handed  in  such  a  looking  problem 
at  school." 

Mabel's  great  gift  was  tact,  and  she 
now  exerted  it  to  get  Raymond  re- 
dressed from  head  to  foot  without  an 
unpleasant  word.  Her  orders  were 
firm,  but  cheerful  and  simple,  and  as 
she  started  off  to  market,  having  left 
stated  duties  at  home  for  each  servant, 
she  acknowledged  that  the  little  figure 
skipping  and  chatting  by  her  side  pre- 
sented a  very  different  appearance 
from  the  one  at  the  breakfast  table. 

It  was  not  very  hard  to  securelorder. 
The  servants  were  bound  to  obey  her, 
and  she  had  a  gift  for  planning  their 
work.  After  the  first  morning  the 
house  was  never  musty,  as  if  opened 
late ;  the  mantlepiece  and  furniture 
never  again  showed  the  dust  that  made 
her  blush  as  she  realized  what  Margaret 
must  have  thought  of  it.  The  bright- 
eye  of  the  sun  could  peep  into  any  cor- 
ner of  the  house  these  days,  and,  as 
comfort  followed  order,  she  felt  secure 
of  this.  She  was  sure  every  one  in  the 
house  felt  it — but  loveliness  ? 

Mabel  forgot  that  a  clean  house  is 
lovely  ;  that  a  cheerful,  rosy-cheeked 
housekeeper  is  lovely  ;  that  a  tidy  lit- 
tle boy  is  good  to  look  at ;  that  fresh 


■MILLION  DOLLARS 

Most  talked  of  potato  on  earth  !  Our* 
Catalog  tells— so  also  about  Sal-  " 
zer's  Earliest  Six  Weeks'  Potato,  i 
Largest  farm  and  vegetable  seed 
growerain  U.S.  Potatoes,  $1.20  and  j 
apabbl.  Send  this  notice  and  &c  I 

tump  for  Big  Catalog.  Kit. 
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ROB  YOUR 
NEIGHBOR 


By  baying  a  poor  fence  that  will  let 
your  stock  fatten  on  his  crops.  The 
KITSELM  AN  FENCE  Is  a  satisfac- 
tory one.  It  Insures  (rood  sleep  and 
makes  good  neighbors.  Free  Catalogue 
telling  how  to  make  100  Stvles  at  the 
actual  cost  of  the  wire.    Write  to-day. 

KITSELM  AN  BROTHERS, 
Box   ;»8        Blda-nlllf.  Indiana.  0.  8.  A. 


Rife  Hydraulic  Engine 

Will  pump  more  water  than  any 
hydraulic  ram. 
Pumps  30  feet  huh  for  each  foot  of 
fall.    Minimum  fall,  18 
Inches.    Maximum  ele- 
vation, 575  feet. 

WON' T  WATER  LOG. 
NEVER  STOPS. 
Rife  Engine  Company,  126  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


Elgin  Watches  keep  accurate  time. 
Sold  by  jewelers  in  cases  to  suit. 
Prices  reasonable. 


flowers,  in  clean,  pure  water,  are  beau- 
tiful. She  thought  only :  What  can 
make  it  lovely,  so  that  father  will  not 
want  to  go  out  evenings  ? 

Raymond's  evening  had  been  easily 
settled.  She  had  started  out  without 
consulting  his  taste  ;  but,  finding  that 
essential,  had  discovered  many  things 
to  please  and  amuse  him;  but  her  father 


Strong 
Bones 

In  speaking  about  Scott's 
Emulsion  for  children,  you 
should  not  forget  that  it  con- 
tains lime  and  soda,  just 
what  the  child  must  have  to 
form  strong  bones  and  good 
teeth.  It's  this  forming  time 
you  want  to  look  after. 

Growing  bodies  must  have  an 
easily  digested  fat  Just  think  how 
much  of  it  there  is  in  milk,  as  cream. 

Scon's  Emulsion 

is  even  more  easily  digested  than 
cream.  It's  surprising  how  chil- 
dren thrive  when  given  it. 

Don't  keep  the  children  living  on 
the  edge  of  sickness  all  the  time. 
Make  them  strong  and  rugged, 
plump  and  hearty.  Scott's  Emul- 
sion of  Cod-liver  Oil  and  the  Hypo- 
phosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda  will  do 
this  for  them. 

At  all  druggists  ;  50c.  and  ft  .00. 
SCOTT  &  BOwNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


Pacific  Steel 
Handy  Wagon. 

WHEELS  88  and  31  inches  high. 

TIRES  4  and  5  in.  wide,  V4  in.  thick. 

AXLES  1%  inch,  solid  steel. 

BOLSTERS  AND  AXLE  STOCKS  ..White  oak. 
CAPACITY  Guaranteed  8000  lbs 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

18-19  DRTJMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Made  by  The  Shunk  Plow  Co  ,  Bucyrus,  O. 

t\  r.ith  Smalley  or  Battle  Creek 

VA|U  Wood  Saws.  More  mnnty  can  be 
lllllB  mads  with  oar  sawing  outfits  than 
^vU  WW  with  any  other  implement  yon  can 
bay.  SUF  FEED  DRAO  SAWS-B  SUES. 
\t  Circalar  or  cot  on,  lOeizee;  also  Bolt- 

WW  _*•■■■)  i"S  or  Picket  Mill:    Every  machine 
I  r  sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  to  do 
■  Will    perfect  work.    Alao  full  line  of  Pow- 
ers for  operating.   Catalog  showing 
■  ■  our  Smalley  line  complete  mailed  free 

Uf  ja  ja  mM  if  yon  name  thin  paper. 
Wwffinn         SMALLEY  MFC.  CO.. 
WW  W  W  Sole  Maker.,  Manitowoc,  Wla 


/fSoii 

ACE 

V^ASE 


The  test  of  a  tool  in  the  ease  with  which  it  does  its  work. 
Good  tools  make  (rood  work  easy,  rapid  and  economical. 
The  No.  1  IKON  A<;  K  <  omhinrd  Seed  Dull 
aod  WhrH  Hoe  for  lWu  does  nine  different 
t  hings  and  does  them  all  better  than  any  other 
six  tools  you  coold  bay.   Ittakes  care  of  track 
from  first  to  last.   It  plows,  levels,  farrows, 
bowh,  covers,  rakes,  cultivates,  hoes  aod  ^ /  sd^f-^LKJi 
hills.  s;,,wif,,.nf..inn»pT»i  fjas»a  ,4?  /  #s 

the  famouN  Iron   A«e  '  -    "  ' 

Book  for  1900.  It's  a 
money-making  guide. 

B  ATE M  AN  MFC.  CO. 
Box  102,  Crenloch,  N.  J. 


RANGE  ROR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 


$50. 


oo 


TDII1MPH  CTPPI    PA  NOP  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

iKiumKn  si  cel.  KAPiuc  we win f*r a  ahort  tlme  dellver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  145.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21tf  Inches  deep,  and  lS-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  U.  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  610  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Loali,  Mo.    Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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— she  couldn't  tell  him  stories  or  play 
games  with  him — could  she  ? 

Mr.  Wilson,  his  best  friend,  played 
crockinole  constantly,  and  many  of  his 
friends  dropped  in  after  dinner  and 
played  with  him.  It  came  like  an  in- 
spiration, early  in  the  autumn,  when 
the  evenings  began  to  be  dreary  from 
early  darkness. 

"Father,"  Mabel  said  one  morning, 
"  I  am  going  to  have  an  unusually  good 
little  dinner  to-night.  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Wilson  in  ?  You  know 
he  used  to  come  quite  often;  and  Ray- 
mond and  I  have  such  fun  playing  croki- 
nole.  He  is  really  a  fine  player.  Per- 
haps you  and  Mr.  Wilson  will  challenge 
us  to  a  game  after  dinner." 

She  had  thought  her  father  perfectly 
unaware  of  all  her  efforts,  but  his  con- 
science had  been  pricking  him  during 
many  a  past  evening.  As  he  heard 
Raymond's  merry  little  voice  the  night 
before,  he  had  been  greatly  tempted  to 
join  in  the  fun,  but  he  had  feared  the 
surprised  look  that  might  greet  him 
from  the  innocent  child.  Older  people 
are  not  always  as  brave  as  the  younger 
ones.  Here  was  his  chance  to  break 
the  ice  and  he  welcomed  it. 

"  What  a  lovely  time  we  had,  father!  " 
said  Mabel,  as  her  father  locked  the 
front  door  after  Mr.  Wilson  that  night. 

' '  And  how  well  you  play  on  the 
piano,  little  daughter,"  he  responded. 
"I  think  I  love  music  even  more  than 
that  nice  game  of  yours.  You'll  have 
to  play  to  me  a  great  deal  this  winter." 

Thus  began  a  home  life  that  meant 
happiness  to  all  the  family,  and  espe- 
cially comfort  to  the  father.  The  in- 
fluence upon  Raymond  of  this  familiar 
and  delightful  association  with  his 
father  and  sister  was  manifested  in 
many  ways. 

As  Margaret  stepped  from  the  train 
the  next  summer,  a  neat  little  figure 
came  forward  from  Mabel's  side,  lifting 
his  hat  as  he  took  her  satchel  and  put 
up  his  rosy  mouth  for  the  accustomed 
kiss. 

In  his  eagerness  and  pride,  he  could 
hardly  wait  till  he  reached  the  front 
porch  of  his  home  to  show  Margaret 
the  beautiful  porch  chairs  and  table 
that  he  and  Mabel  had  painted  together 
in  the  back  yard,  or  the  lovely  sofa 
cushions  that  Mabel  had  made  from 
feathers  from  his  ducks  and  chickens. 

When  he  said  good  night  at  a  proper 
hour,  and  left  his  father  and  the  girls 
on  the  porch,  Margaret  thought:  "To 
secure  order,  comfort  and  loveliness — 
Mabel  has  solved  the  problem." — 
Francis  Craig  in  Forward. 


What  to  Teach  Daughters. 

Teach  them  to  cook  healthful  food. 

Teach  them  to  wash,  to  iron,  to  mend 
stockings,  to  sew  on  buttons,  to  make 
their  own  clothes,  and  a  well-fitting 
shirt. 

Teach  them  to  bake;  to  know  that 
good  cooking  saves  medicine. 

Teach  them  that  a  dollar  is  worth  one 
hundred  cents;  that  only  those  are  sav- 
ing who  spend  less  than  they  receive, 
and  that  whatsoever  more  is  spent 
tends  to  impoverish. 

Teach  them  that  they  are  much  bet- 
ter dressed  in  strong  cotton  garments 
than  in  silk,  if  they  are  debt. 

Teach  them  that  one  round,  full  face 
is  worth  more  than  fifty  beautiful  con- 
sumptive ones. 

Teach  them  to  wear  strong  shoes. 

Teach  them  to  make  good  purchases, 
and  to  see  to  the  reckoning  of  their  ac- 
counts. 

Teach  them  good  common  sense,  con- 
fidence, self-reliance  and  industry. 

Teach  them  to  do  garden  work  and 
enjoy  nature. 

Teach  them  likewise,  if  they  have 
money  enough,  music,  painting  and  all 
arts,  remembering  always  that  these 
things  are  secondary. 

Teach  them  that  walking  is  much  bet- 
ter than  riding,  and  that  wild  flowers 
are  very  beautiful  to  those  who  observe 
them. 

Teach  them  to  despise  all  make-be- 
lieve and  that  one  should  say  yes  or  no 
when  one  really  means  it. 

Teach  them  that  happiness  in  mar- 
riage depends  neither  upon  the  station 
nor  the  wealth  of  the  husband,  but 
upon  his  character. — Bertha  Meyer. 


Health  as  Well  as  Beauty. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  S.  H. 

Every  woman  of  refinement  should 
make  it  a  practise  to  devote  a  little 
time  each  day  to  the  improvement  of 
her  appearance.  Of  course  a  very, 
busy  housewife  cannot  spend  much  time 
upon  her  person,  but  for  health's  sake 
it  is  wise  to  study  some  little  points  of 
beauty,  that  also  effect  the  health. 
The  care  of  the  hand  is  one  of  those. 
Some  families  are  remarkable  for  their 
beautiful  hands,  and  no  amount  of  hard 
work  entirely  destroys  the  tapering 
fingers  and  symmetry  of  such  hands. 
Think  not  that  it  is  vanity  nor  do  not  let 
any  such  remarks  keep  you  from  being 
careful  of  them.  God  has  given  them 
to  you  and  the  care  of  them  not  only 
preserves  the  shape,  etc.,  but  lessens 
them  from  danger  of  disease  germs, 
when  coming  in  contact  with  infectious 
diseases.  Children's  hands  should  be 
washed  thoroughly  at  night,  said  an 
old  family  physician,  as  it  frees  the 
pores  and  leaves  them  unclogged  and 
healthier.  The  nails  must  be  kept  per- 
fectly clean,  for  that  little  rim  of  black- 
means  disease  or  bacteria  oftentimes. 

It  requires  industry  and  persever- 
ance to  keep  neat  and  well  groomed, 
but  "cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness" 
and  the  bath  is  essential  to  health — so 
never  neglect  this. 

To  keep  the  hair  healthy  and  soft  it 
should  be  brushed  night  and  morning, 
washed  occasionally  and  dried  in  the 
sun. 

Frequent  brushing  is  also  necessary 
to  preserve  the  teeth  from  decay,  and 
a  daily  washing  of  the  mouth  with  lis- 
terine,  borax  or  some  other  simple, 
safe  disinfectan  t  will  be  found  excellent. 

To  preserve  the  complexion  is  one  of 
the  very  important  duties,  if  you  wish 
to  be  pretty,  for  without  a  good  clear 
complexion  no  one  can  be  good  looking. 
Use  pure  soap  and  soft  water.  A  good 
lotion  is  made  of  six  ounces  of  almond 
oil  set  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water,  add 
three  chopped  cucumbers  and  let  it 
boil  three  hours,  then  strain  and  mix 
with  an  ounce  of  white  wax,  half  an 
ounce  of  borax  and  two  teaspoons  of 
benzine. 

A  Singular  Friendship. 

One  is  not  surprised  when  such  noble 
animals  as  the  dog  and  horse  become 
fond  of  each  other,  nor  the  equally  in- 
teresting cat  and  monkey,  for  they  have 
much  in  common;  but  that  Tabby  and  a 
chicken  should  fraternize  with  the  ut- 
most good  will  is  surely  worthy  of  re- 
mark, states  a  writer  in  the  New  York- 
Herald.  A  woman,  living  in  the  coun- 
try, had  a  pet  hen,  which,  mounting  into 
her  lap  with  cackles  of  delight,  would 
deposit  its  morning  offering,  a  fresh 
egg,  in  the  improvised  nest.  The  crea- 
ture was  finally  set  in  a  special  box  in  the 
carriage  house,  and  the  family  waited 
with  interest  for  the  coming  brood. 
One  morning  they  noticed  the  hen  at 
breakfast;  and  again,  half  an  hour  later, 
the  fowl  was  struting  about  in  apparent 
indifference  to  her  cooling  eggs.  "She'll 
make  no  setter,"  was  the  disgusted 
comment.  She's  been  too  pampered." 
Following  her  to  the  carriage  house, 
the  woman  was  just  in  time  to  see  a 
fluffy  mass  leap  from  the  box  and  the 
hen  serenely  take  its  place  on  the  nest. 
This  continued  throughout  the  three 
weeks.  When  Madame  Hen  took  her 
morning  constitutional,  Tabby  Cat  would 
obligingly  keep  house  and  look  after  her 
interests,  leaving  the  moment  the  little 
lady  returned. 

"The  lecturer,"  says  a  paper,  "in- 
quired dramatically:  'Can  anyone  in 
this  room  tell  me  of  a  perfect  man  ?  ' 
A  dead  silence.  '  Has  anyone,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  heard  of  a  perfect  woman  ?  ' 
Then  a  patient  little  woman  in  black 
rose  up  at  the  back  of  the  auditorium 
and  answered  :  '  There  was  one  ;  I've 
often  heard  of  her,  but  she's  dead  now. 
She  was  my  husband's  first  wife.'  " 

America  has  furnished  to  the  world 
the  character  of  Washington.  And  if 
our  American  institutions  had  done 
nothing  else,  that  alone  would  have  en- 
titled them  to  the  respect  of  mankind. 
— Daniel  Webster. 


Chauncey  Depew's  Station. 

Here  is  a  story  on  Senator  Depew 
told  by  his  anecdotal  alter  ego,  Joseph 
H.  Choate.  At  a  recent  diplomatic 
dinner  in  London  Mr.  Choate  sat  next 
to  a  distinguished  English  nobleman, 
who,  during  the  course  of  conversation, 
had  occasion  to  inquire:  "And  to  what 
station  in  your  country,  Mr.  Choate, 
does  your  Mr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  be- 
long ?" 

"To  the  Grand  Central  Station  my 
lord,"  readily  replied  the  diplomat, 
without  a  quiver. 

The  Englishman's  face  clouded  for  a 
moment  with  uncertainty. 

"I'm  afraid  you  don't  know  what  I 
mean,"  added  Mr.  Choate,  about  to  go 
to  his  rescue.  But  his  neighbor  quickly 
smiled  a  glad  smile  of  intelligence. 

"Ah!  I  see,  I  see,  Mr.  Choate  !"  he 
exclaimed.  "Mr.  Depew  belongs  to 
your  grand,  great  middle  class." — Col- 
lier's Weekly. 

The  Housewife's  Best  Friend. 

Turpentine  is  the  best  friend  house- 
keepers have,  and  a  supply  should  al- 
ways be  kept  on  hand.  It  is  good  for 
rheumatism  and  sore  throat  and  a 
quick  remedy  for  fits  or  convulsions. 

It  is  a  sure  preventive  against  moths, 
a  few  drops  rendering  garments  safe 
from  such  invasion  when  put  in  stor- 
age. 

It  drives  aways  ants  and  bugs  from 
storerooms  and  corners  by  putting  a 
few  drops  on  the  shelves.  It  effectually 
destroys  bugs  and  injures  neither  fur- 
niture nor  clothing. 

For  cleaning  paint  add  a  spoonful  to 
a  pail  of  warm  water.  A  little  in  the 
suds  on  wash  day  makes  wasking  eas- 
ier. 

To  give  an  appetizing  flavor  to  broiled 
steak  rub  a  cut  onion  over  the  hot  plat- 
ter. 


DDnU/fcS'C  Bronchial 
DllUWN  O  Troches 

the  popular  cure  for 

IRRITATED  THROATS. 

5         j  f  f  *   on  every 

of  <S&C4 box. 


Fac-Siinile 
Signature 


SOCmuenPl  FREE:: 

Send  me  today,  your  name  and  address,  on  a  post-  ',  * 
al  and  I  will  mall  you  free,  my  Handsome  filus-  '  ' 
traced  Seed  Catalogue  containing  Due  Bill  and  <  * 
plangoodfor  50c.  worth  ofFloweror  Vejretfi.  <  * 
ble  Seeds  Free.    Your  selection,  to  introduce  the  o 

Best  Northern  Grown  Seeds, \\ 

DIRECT  FROM  GROWER  TO  PLANTER,       <  > 

from  Saginaw  Valley  Seed  Gardens.    Seed  Pota-  ♦ 
tatoes,  Vegetable.  Flower.  Field  Seeds  and  Plants.  ♦ 
100,000  Packages  Seeds  FREE  o 

on  above  plan.  Write  quick.  Send  names  of  your  ,  , 
neighbors  who  buy  seeds.  MOO  cash  for  belt  list.  ]  [ 
See  catalogue.  "  9 

HARRY  M.  HAMMOND,  \\ 
Samttmmmn,  Box  t,  Flflald,  Mlah.  <  ► 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 
BacHgaegpaBgE 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
"Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  sealing 
IX  doz.  Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  each. 
Send  your  full  address  by  return  mail  and 
we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  post-paid,  and 
,\.  lartre  Premium  List  No  money  required. 
BLIJLVE  CO.  Box  500,  Concord  Junction,,  Maw 


TAKE  THE  FENCE  DOWN 

and  restretch  it  where  needed.    It's  portable. 
PAflK  WOVEN  WIKK  KKNCE CO.,  AMMAN,  MICH. 

WHY     THE     BEST  *p 

BECAUSE  they  are  made  on  correct  principles, 
therefore  give  the  best  results.  The  Menzel  Hard- 
ware Co.  of  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  state  that  "  they  have 
put  up  a  large  number  of  pumps  of  all  kinds  tMs 
season,  but  yours  give  ua  and  our  customers  ihe 
best  satisfaction." 

I.  L.  BURTON  MACHINE  WORKS,  115-117  First  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will  give  full  particulars  and 
furnish  estimates  of  pumps  run  with  gasoline  or 
steam  engines.  Horsepowers  or  windmills— com- 
plete plants.  Closing  out  stock  of  second-hand 
gasoline  engines,  1  to  20  H.  P. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Meebaoical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
933  AlARKBT  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAR  dee  wailleu,  Prei't. 

Assiyingof  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


TWO  hundred  bushels 
of  Potatoes  remove 
eighty  pounds  of  "actual"  Pot- 
ash from  the  soil.  One  thou- 
sand pounds  of  a  fertilizer  con- 
taining 8%  "actual"  Potash 
will  supply  just  the  amount 
needed.  If  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency of  Potash,  there  will  be 
a  falling-off  in  the  crop. 

We  have  some  valuable 
books  telling  about  composi- 
tion, use  and  value  of  fertilizers 
for  various  crops.  They  are 
sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

METER,  WILSON  &  CO  ,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  (or  the  Pacific  Coast. 

DON'T  STAMMER! 


TESTIMONIAL. 

Santa  Clara,  Cal  .  Feb  8,  11100. 
On  M"arch  31.  18S)9, 1  sent  my  son.  who  was  then 
a  very  bad  stammerer,  to  Prof.  J.  Whitehorn  for  in- 
struction. The  professur  was  most  successful  in 
correcting  his  speech,  and  to-r'ay  he  speaks  and 
reads  naturally  and  fluently  and  without,  any  stam- 
mering whatever.  The  professor's  name  will  ifver 
be  forgotten.  George  Roth. 

PROF.  J.  WHITEHORN,  A.  M.,  Ph.D. 

CAN  BE  FOUND  IN  PERSON  OR  BY 
LETTER  AT 

1315   Linden  St.,  near  16th  St  , 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOK.ER    dfc  CO., 
16  and  18  Dramni  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HALL'S 
" BANNER " 
PUMP. 

BEST  LIFT  AND  FORCE 
IN  THE  MARKET. 

No  Pipes  to  Disconnect  to 
Get  at  All  Working 
Parts. 


The  "ALTA"  is  the 
most  serviceable  Deep 
Well  Pump.  Working 
parts  taken  up  from  any 
depth  without  disturb- 
ing pipe  body.  Address 

HALL'S 
MACHINE  WORKS, 

44-46  nain  Street, 
San  Francisco. 
WILL  REMOVE  TO 

108  Main  St„  March  1, 


CALIFORNIA    STUMP  PULLER. 


The     JVlost     Powerful     Made  ! 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
A.  BARNES,  Mgr.,  16-18  Zoe  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MONEY  i*  HONEY! 

THE  WEEKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  about  It. 
Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free. 
Q.W.YORK  &  CO. 

118,Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 


Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  March  21,  11)00. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  tho  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   653S®66*   @  

Thursday  67  ®66*   ®  

Friday   66X@67*   @  

Saturday    67*@67*   ®  

Monday   67*@66*   @  

Tuesday  66*@66*   ®  

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
tho  week: 

May 

Wednesday   5s  9*d 

Thursday   5s  9"id 

Friday   5s  9>;d 

Saturday   5s  10  d 

Monday   5s  10*d 

Tuesday   5s  9*d 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 
The  rango  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May. 

Thursday   97*®  97* 

Friday   97*®  98* 

Saturday   98*®  98* 

Monday   98   @  97* 

Tuesday   98M®  98* 

Wednesday   99  @  98* 

WHEAT. 

An  effort  was  made  in  the  speculative 
wheat  market  to  movo  values  upward, 
but  it  was  not  sufficiently  pronounced  to 
appreciably  affect  spot  values.  Tho  firm- 
ness in  prices  of  options  was  based  on  the 
freezing  weather  East,  decrease  in  ship- 
ments from  the  Argentine,  and  rumors  of 
unfavorable  crop  woather  in  Southern 
Russia.  There  is  little  or  no  prospect, 
however,  of  the  surplus  in  exporting 
countries  proving  inadequate  for  the 
European  demand  during  the  balance  of 
the  season.  The  only  condition  likely  to 
bring  about  an  unusual  inquiry  and  hard- 
ening of  rates  would  be  very  decided  dam- 
age to  a  large  area  of  the  crop  now  seeded. 
Scarcity  of  ships  and  high  ocean  freight 
rates  continue  to  seriously  handicap  the 
local  wheat  market.  One  encouraging 
feature  was  a  demand  for  Chile,  ono  ship 
being  chartered  for  this  purpose  and  a 
steamer  now  loading  taking  1000  tons. 
Further  shipments  are  expected  to  follow, 
probably  to  the  extont  all  told  of  about 
6000  tons. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  tho  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1900,  delivery,  !)7J@<mc. 

December,  1900,   delivery,  $1.04@1.05J. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  May,  1900,  wheat  sold  at 
99@98fc;  December,  1900,  $1.05J@1.04J. 

California  Milling  I  97*@1  02* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   96*®  98* 

Oregon  Valley   95  ®1  00 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   95   @1  02* 

Walla  Walla  Club   85  ®1  00 

Off  qualities  wheat   82*®  95 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1898-99.  1899- 19(10. 

Llv.  quotations   -s-d@-s — d  -s--d@-s-d 

Freight  rates   — @22*s  40@4J*8 

Local  market  $1  08*M  1  11*  96*c(«$1.00 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

The  general  tone  and  quotable  rates  of 
the  market  for  this  commodity  have  not 
changed  materially  since  last  publication. 
Superfines  have  been  selling  to  a  little 
better  advantage  than  recently,  owing  to 
greatly  reduced  stocks.  Values  for  family 
extras  have  remained  as  favorable  to  buy- 
ers as  previously  noted,  with  offerings 
moro  than  ample  for  present  needs. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  40@2  60 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  65@2  90 

Country  trades,  extras   3  00(qi3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35®3  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60®3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  00<g3  40 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@8  40 

BARLEY. 
Prices  have  not  fluctuated  to  any  note- 
worthy degree  during  the  week  under  re- 
view. Demand  was  slow  and  is  not  likely 
to  be  particularly  brisk  in  the  near  future. 
Most  of  the  barley  now  changing  hands  is 
for  local  use  or  for  shipment  to  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands.  Offerings  are  not  especi- 
ally heavy,  nor  is  there  much  soiling 
pressure,  and  to  this  fact  more  than  any 
action  of  buyers  is  the  steadiness  of  the 
market  attributable.  Market  closed  dull 
and  tended  against  sellers. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   72*®  75 

Feed,  fair  to  good   67*@  72* 


Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   85  ®  95 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  ®  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  — 

OATS. 

Choice  to  fancy  White  oats  continue  in 
very  limited  stock  and  for  this  descrip- 
tion the  market  is  firm  at  the  rates 
quoted.  For  common  to  medium  grades, 
and  more  especially  for  ordinary  qualities, 
the  market  is  fully  as  favorable  to  buyers 
as  previously  noted.  Trading  in  cheap 
oats,  as  for  some  time  past,  is  largely  in 
colored  descriptions,  which  are  affording 
to  the  consumer  relatively  bettor  values 
than  White  oats. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  25  @  — 

White,  good  to  choice   1  15  @1  22* 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  07*@1  12* 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  10  @1  20 

Milling   1  15  @1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  20  ®1  3) 

Black  Russian   90   @1  02* 

Red   95  ®1  20 

CORN. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  10  @1  15 

Large  Yellow   1  10  @1  15 

Small  Yellow   1  50  @1  60 

Eastern  Mixed   1  07*®1  10 

RYE. 

Not  much  offering,  neither  is  there  any 
great  demand.  Values  are  quotably  un- 
changed. Most  holders  refuse  to  let  go  at 
current  rates. 

Good  to  choice,  new   97*@1  00 

BUCKWHEAT. 
There  is  virtually  nothing  doing  and 
only    nominal    quotations    are  possible. 
Very  little  Pacific  coast  buckwheat  has 
been  offered  this  season. 

Good  to  choice   2  00  @2  10 

Silverskin  .'          —  @  — 

BEANS. 

Beyond  a  tolerably  firm  tone  for  White 
beans,  due  to  more  active  inquiry  on  East- 
ern account  and  no  improvement  in  crop 
prospects,  the  market  shows  much  the 
same  general  condition  as  noted  in  pre- 
vious review.  It  is  all  guesswork,  of 
course,  as  to  the  outcome  of  next  crop,  for 
the  planting  of  the  beans  for  tho  coming 
season  is  yet  a  thing  of  the  rather  remote 
future.  Present  supplies  are  not  heavy, 
especially  of  desirable  qualities,  and  are 
mostly  in  .  hands  competent  to  hold. 
Should  there  be  any  material  hardening, 
it  is  more  apt  to  be  about  the  time  new 
crop  will  be  seeded  than  at  any  other 
period. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  fbs   3  3i   ®3  50 

Small  While,  good  to  choice   3  >5   (S3  30 

Lady  Washington   3  10  @3  20 

Butter,  small   3  75  @4  00 

Butter,  large     @  

Pinks   2  65  @2  85 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  15   @3  35 

Reds   3  75  @4  00 

Red  Kidneys   4  00   (6  4  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   5  10  @5  25 

Black-eye  Beans   4  50   (o4  75 

Horse  Beans     ®  

Garbanzos.  large   2  50   @2  75 

Garbanzos,  small   2  00  @8  25 

DRIED  PEAS. 

Outside  of  small  holdings  in  the  hands 
of  millers  and  jobbers,  the  market  is  prac- 
tically bare.  Under  the  circumstances, 
wholesale  values  are  necessarily  largely 
nominal. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  00  (n,2  IS 

Nlles  Peas   2  00  @2  15 

WOOL. 

Now  wool  is  boginning  to  arrive  from 
the  southern  counties,  but  receipts  up  to 
date  have  not  been  large,  and  it  will 
probably  be  a  fortnight  yot  beforo  values 
will  be  sufficiently  determined  to  onable 
the  giving  of  close  quotations.  With  the 
condition  of  the  wool  practically  the  same, 
prices  should  be  40%  to  50?^  better  than 
at  the  opening  of  last  season.  Below  are 
given  probable  figures  for  the  now  clip, 
but  no  trading  of  consequence  is  looked 
for  before  April. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  20  @23 

Northern,  free  16  @18 

Northern,  defective  18  @16 

Middle  Counties,  free  15  @17 

Middle  Counties,  defective  13  @15 

Sout  em  Mountain.  12  mos  12  ®14 

Southern  Mountain,  free,  7  mos  12  @15 

Southern  Mountain,  defective,  7  mos  10  @12 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  16  ®18 

HOPS. 

Tho  local  market  presents  no  new  feat- 
ures. There  is  no  wholesale  movement 
and  very  little  doing  in  a  jobbing  way. 
Strictly  choice  to  select  might  meet  with 
a  moderate  demand  at  a  slight  advance  on 
quotations,  but  there  are  virtually  none 
such  offering. 

Good  lo  choice,  1899  crop   6  ®9 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Market  for  hay  is  dragging  along  in 
much  the  same  rut  as  for  some  time  past. 
If  there  is  any  difference  to  note,  there  is 
a  weaker  condition  than  previously  ex- 
isted. Fancy  Wheat  hay  was  selling  up  to 
$10  per  ton  in  a  small  way,  but  now  sales 
above  $9.50  are  the  rare  exception,  some 
hay  of   excellent  quality  going  at  this 


figure.  Common  grades  of  hay  meet  with 
poor  custom  at  prevailing  low  rates. 

Wheat   6  60®  9  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   6  50®  9  00 

Oat   6  00®  8  00 

Barley   5  00®  7  00 

Alfalfa  %   5  51®  7  00 

Stock   4  50®  5  50 

Compressed   6  60®  9  60 

Straw,  $  bale   30®  40 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Most  kinds  of  mill  offal  were  in  ample 
supply  for  current  requirements,  and  tho 
tendency  of  prices  was  in  favor  of  buyors, 
but  quotable  rates  were  without  special 
change.  Rolled  Barley  ruled  steady. 
Milled  Corn  was  firmly  held. 

Bran,  *  ton   11  50(n>12  60 

Middlings   IS  0u@l7  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    12  00®  15  00 

Barley,  Rolled    16  50@17  00 

Cornmeal     23  50®24  00 

Cracked  Corn   24  KX§25  00 

SEEDS. 

Market  shows  the  same  quiet  condition 
as  previously  noted,  and  there  are  no  j 
changes  to  record  in  quotable  rates. 
Stocks  of  most  kinds  are  too  small  to  ad- 
mit of  other  than  a  very  light  jobbing 
trade. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  25fe3  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   4  f0@4  75 

Flax   2  00®2  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3*@  4 

Rape  1   2  @  3 

Hemp   4   ®  4* 

Timothy   4  @  4* 

Alfalfa,  Utah   9  @10 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

In  the  market  for  Grain  Bags  there  is 
no  business  doing  worth  mentioning. 
Values  remain  quotably  as  before  noted. 
Wool  Sacks  are  receiving  some  attention 
and  are  commanding  steady  rates.  For 
Wool  Sacks  in  less  than  bale  lots  an  ad- 
vance of  lj@3c  above  quotations  is 
charged. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July .. .  6!<@— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6*@— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  6*®— 

State  Prison  Bags,  *  ICO  5  65®- 

Wool  Sacks,  4  tt>s   -®82* 

Wool  Sacks,  3*  tt>8   — ®28* 

Fleece  Twine   7*®— 

Gunnies   — @12* 

Bean  Bags   4X@  5* 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6*@  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 
Hide  market  is  weak  for  Wet  Salted 
and  barely  steady  for  Dry  stock.  Pelts 
are  in  moderate  request  at  unchanged 
rates.  Horse  Hides  bring  former  figures. 
Tallow  market  is  moderately  firm,  with 
demand  very  fair. 

HONEY. 

While  business  is  of  a  light  order,  there 
is  about  as  much  doing  as  could  be  reason- 
ably expected  with  the  present  small 
stocks.  Sales  effected  are  at  figures  justi- 
fying a  continuance  of  former  quotations. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7*@  8 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   7   @  7* 

Extracted,  Amber  5  «  6* 

White  Comb,  ltb  frames  11*@12* 

Amber  Comb   8  @10 

BEESWAX. 
Supplies  and  offerings  are  of  slim  vol- 
ume and  the  market  presents  a  firm  tone. 
No  trouble  is  experienced  in  securing  cus- 
tom for  desirable  qualities  at  current 
rates. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  J  lb  26  027 

Dark  1  24  ®25 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Market  for  Beef  was  fairly  steady;  sup- 
plies woro  fully  sufficient  for  the  require- 
ments. Prices  for  Mutton  were  not  so 
well  maintained  as  last  quoted.  Veal 
was  in  light  receipt  and  market  was  mod- 
erately steady  at  quoted  values.  Lamb 
was  not  in  brisk  request  at  ruling  figures. 
Hogs  arrived  rather  freely  and  prices 
averaged  lower  than  preceding  week. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  *  lb          6*@  7 

Beef,  second  quality   6*<g— 

Beef,  third  quality   6  @— 

Mutton— ewes,  7@—c;  wethers   7*@— 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   6*®— 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6*@— 

Hogs,  large,  hard   5*@  5* 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   — ®— 

Hogs,  feeders   5  @— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   5*®  6 

Veal,  small,  *tt>   7  @9 

Veal,  large,  fib   7  @8 

Lamb,  spring,  *  fb  10  @— 

POULTRY. 
There  were  no  heavy  arrivals  of  Cali- 
fornia poultry  of  any  description,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  tolerably  free  receipts  of 
Eastern,  mostly  old  stock,  prices  would 
have  ruled  firm  and  many  consumers 
would  have  been  compelled  to  go  without. 
As  it  was,  choice  young  fowls  continued 
to  bring  very  fair  prices,  and  consider- 
ably moro  poultry  of  this  sort  than  ar- 
rived could  have  been  advantageously 
placed.  At  close  the  market  showed  more 
ease,  most  consumers  operating  slowly. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  V  lb   —  ®  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  V  fb   12  @  13 


Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  ft  lb                  II  <»  12 

Hens,  California,  y  dozen                 4  00  @5  00 

Roosters,  old                                    4  00  ®4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)               6  00  ®6  SO 

Fryers                                              6  60  ®6  00 

Broilers,  large                                4  50  @5  00 

Broilers,  small                                3  00  @4  00 

Ducks,  f  dozen                                 4  00  @5  50 

Geese,  *  pair                                    2  00  ®2  2S 

Goslings,  V  pair                               2  50  @3  00 

Pigeons,  old.  V  dozen                         1  50  @l  75 

Pigeons,  young                                   2  00  fc,2  25 

BUTTER. 
Market  was  lower  than  preceding  week, 
there  being  a  quotable  decline  on  most  de- 
scriptions of  fully  a  cent  per  fh,  owing  to 
less  active  shipping  demand,  while  re- 
ceipts of  creamery  and  separator  butter 
were  on  the  increase.  Dairy  butter  was 
not  in  as  heavy  supply,  compared  with 
tho  demand,  as  creamery  and  separator 
stock. 

Creamery,  extras,  f  lb   21  ®_ 

Creamery,  firsts   20  ®— 

Creamery,  seconds   19  ® — 

Dairy,  select   18  Ml  19 

Dairy,  seconds   17  ®I8 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @— 

Mixed  store   IS  ,„  m 

Creamery  in  tubs   19  «2l 

Pickled  Roll   —  (a  — 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select   19  @21 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   17  (a  18 

CHEESE. 
Market  for  the  home  article  is  not  quot- 
ably lower,  but  is  weak  at  the  figures  cur- 
rent, the  demand  being  less  activo  than  a 
week  or  two  ago,  while  stocks  are  heavier. 
There  would  be  more  cheese  shipped,  but 
most  offerings  are  too  new  to  stand  long 
trips,  unless  packed  only  one  cheese  to  the 
case,  and  this  makes  them  too  expensive. 
Eastern  choddars  have  been  again  ad- 
vanced, and  are  now  jobbing  here  at  17@ 
17ic,  with  market  very  strong. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   9  g— 

California,  good  to  choice   8*@ — 

California,  fair  to  good   8  ®— 

California  Cheddar   —  ®— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   9  @I0 

EGGS. 

As  intimated  in  last  review  would  likely 
be  tho  case,  the  higher  prices  then  quoted 
for  eggs  proved  very  temporary.  There 
are  more  eggs  coming  forward  than  are 
needed  for  immediate  use,  and  values  are 
governed  largely  by  the  bids  of  specula- 
tive operators  who  aro  storing  for  the 
future.  In  a  small  way  some  extra  select 
are  going  a  littlo  above  quotations. 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  15  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size   13  all 

California,  good  to  choice  store   I2*®13 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading          —  @— 

Eastern,  cold  storage   —  @— 

VEGETABLES. 
Market  for  most  kinds  of  Spring  vege- 
tables now  arriving  inclined  in  favor  of 
the  consumer.  Asparagus  was  in  liberal 
receipt  and  heavy  shipments  wore  made 
East.  Choice  Tomatoes  were  not  in  large 
supply  and  sold  to  advantage.  Fine  Rhu- 
barb brought  good  average  prices.  In 
the  line  of  Winter  vegetables  about  the 
only  noteworthy  feature  was  the  very  stiff 
market  for  choice  Onions,  which  were 
scarce. 

Asparagus,  9  box   66  ®l  75 

Beans,  String,  V  B>   5  ®  8 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ¥  100   40  0  — 

Cauliflower,  ?  dozen   SO  ®  — 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  ^  doz   75  @1  50 

Egg  Plant,  f)  lb    8  ®  10 

Garlic,  •  fb   2*®  4 

Onions,  Yellow.  Cal.,  good  to  choice   2  40  @2  60 

Onions,  Oregon,  V  cental   2  50  ®2  75 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,  ft  fb   2*®  3 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  fib   —  ®  — 

Peppers,  Bell,  t»  fb   —  @  — 

Rhubuarb,  f  box   I  00  ®l  50 

Squash,  Summer,  ft  box    1  00  ®l  25 


Farm  Wagon  Economy 

The  economy  of  this  proposition  is  not  all  found 
In  the  very  reasonable  price  of  the  wagon  Itself, 
but  in  the  great  amount  of  labor  It  will  save,  and 
its  great  durability.  The  Electric  Wheel  Co. 
who  make  this  Electric  Handy  Wagon  and  the 
now  famous  Electric  Wheels,  have  solved  the 
problem  of  a  successful  and  durable  low  down 
wagon  at  a  reasonable  price. 


"This  wagon  is  composed  of  the  best  material 
throughout— white  hickory  axles,  steel  wheels, 
steel  hounds,  etc.  Guaranteed  to  carry  4000  lbs. 

These  Electric  Steel  Wheels  are 
made  to  fit  any  wagon,  and 
make  practically  a  new  wagon 
out  of  the  old  one.  They  can  be 
had  In  any  he'gbt  desired  and 
any  width  of  tire  up  to  8  Inches. 
With  an  extra  set  of  tbese  wheels 
a  farmer  can  interchange  them 
with  his  regular  wheels  and  have 
a  high  or  low  down  wagon  at 
will.  Write  for  catalogue  of  the 
full  "Electric  Line"  to  Electric 
Wheel  Co  ,  Box  10,  Quincy,  111. 

Steel  Wheels  'SS 

Any  size  wanted,  any  width  of  tire.  Hubs  to 
fit  any  axle.  For  catalogue  and  prices  write 
Empire  Manufacturing,  Co.,  Qulney,  I1L 
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Tomatoes,  Southern,  *  bo'   1  50  @2  00 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  ^  box   —  @  — 

POTATOES. 

There  are  fairly  liberal  supplies  of  old 
potatoes,  but  they  are  mostly  very  ordi- 
nary quality,  and  for  this  sort  the  market 
is  weak  and  dragging.  Strictly  choice 
are  too  scarce  to  be  quotable  in  a  regular 
way  and  would  bring  higher  figures  than 
below  noted.  Seed  potatoes  are  in  fair 
supply  and  there  is  not  much  inquiry  for 
them  at  present. 

Burbanks,  River,     cental   40  @  90 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  f*  cental...     60  @  95 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   70  @1  00 

Burbanks,  Oregon   50  @1  05 

River  Reds   —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  <p  cental   —  @  — 

Early  Rose  •.   75  @  90 

Garnet  Chile   60  <a>  80 

Peerless   1  00  @l  10 

New  Potatoes,  $  ft   ...      1'4@  Wi 

Sweet,  River,  ft  cental   —  @  — 

Sweet  Merced   2  50  @2  60 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apple  market  continues  to  be  as  lightly 
stocked  as  previously  noted,  and  for  choice 
to  select  table  fruit  stiff  prices  are  obtain- 
able, in  some  instances  more  than  below 
quoted.  Common  qualities  or  Cooking 
Apples  are  not  plentiful,  but  they  have  to 
go  at  comparatively  reasonable  figures  to 
meet  with  prompt  custom.  Strawberries 
were  in  very  light  receipt,  Longworths 
selling  at  75c@$l  per  drawer,  and  large 
berries  at  $6@10  per  chest,  as  to  quality. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   175   @2  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-ft  box. .  1  25  %l  75 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-ft  box..     50  @1  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  condition  of  the  market  for  cured 
and  evaporated  fruits  remains  virtually 
without  change  since  last  review.  There 
is  a  moderate  movement  in  Prunes  at 
generally  unchanged  figures,  but  with  this 
exception  there  is  scarcely  anything  doing 
worth  mentioning,  business  in  other  fruits 
being  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  filling 
of  small  orders  by  jobbers.  There  would 
likely  be  more  business  in  Prunes  of  small 
sizes  were  as  easily  obtainable  as  medium 
and  large.  The  inquiry  is  mostly  for 
small  primes  or  for  the  four  sizes  with  the 
usual  proportion  of  small.  Other  hold- 
ings are  principally  Peaches,  Apples  and 
Figs,  although  Apricots,  Plums  and  Pears 
are  still  fairly  represented  in  the  supplies 
of  jobbers.  Stocks  of  Peaches  unplaced 
are  estimated  at  from  120  to  130  carloads, 
these  being  in  heaviest  stock,  outside  of 
prunes,  of  any  fruit  on  market.  Con- 
fidence is  still  expressed  that  the  Spring 
and  early  Summer  trade  will  wipe  out 
nearly  everything  in  the  dried  fruit  line 
now  in  sight,  but  it  would  be  much  more 
satisfactory  to  have  some  snap  to  the 
market  instead  of  the  dragging  trade  now 
being  as  a  rule  experienced.  Prospects 
for  any  hardening  of  prices  are  poor  un- 
less inquiry  soon  becomes  more  active  and 
buyers  take  hold  more  freely  than  they 
have  been  doing  lately.  Shipments  as 
manifested  through  the  custom  house 
show  no  noteworthy  quantities  to  have 
been  forwarded  outward  by  sea  the  past 
week. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  V  ft   10H@12 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   12y4@13 

Apricots,  Moorpark   13  @15 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy..   1  @— 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   5>/»@  6'/, 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   5V4©  SYt 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   f>Yt@  6V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7  @  7>4 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12H@15 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  @10 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   6H@  8 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts —  654®  7% 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   6H@  V/i 

Plums,  White  and  Red   7  @  8 

Prunes,  in  sacks  40—508   4  @,  iVi 

50-608    3H®  3% 

60-708   an©  a% 

70-808   3J<@— 

Prunes  In  boxes,  Vic  higher  for  25-ft 
boxes,  %a  higher  for  50-ft  bozes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal          3  @ — 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern. . .  2V4@  2% 
Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @5 

Apples,  quartered   4  ®5 

Figs,  Black   — @  3 

Figs,  White   3  ®a% 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5  ®  6 

RAISINS. 

There  are  no  new  developments  to  re- 
cord in  the  raisin  market.  Trading  is  of 
insignificant-  proportions.  Offerings  are 
not  heavy  and  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
jobbers.  Previous  rates  as  fixed  by  the 
Growers'  Association  remain  in  force. 

F.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

do       do      3-crown,  f>  box   160  @— 

do       do      2-crown,  f»  box          150  ®— 

Valencia  Layers,  %>  20-ft  box   80  @1  00 

(TJsual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Musoatel,  3-crown   6M@— 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   5  @ — 


Paci/to. —2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  5^c ;  3-crown, 
6c;  4-crown,  6Vic;  seedless,  4?£c. 

Orientals.— 2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  4J£c;  3-crown, 
5Hc ;  4-crown,  6c. 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50  lb.  | 
boxes.) 

Thompson  Seedless.— Bleached  fancy,  $  ft.,  10c; 
choice,  9c;  standard,  8c;  prime,  6c.  Unbleached, 
6o. 

Sultanas.—  Bleached  fanoy,  <p  lb.,  8Hc;  choice, 
7V4c;  standard,  6!4c;  prime,  5c.   Unbleached,  5c 

Loose  Valencias.— Fancy,  ifr  lb.,  5i4c;  choice,  4%c ; 
standard,  854c 

Valencia  Clusters.— Fancy,  $*lb.,7c;  choice,  6c; 
standard,  5c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Orange  market  was  heavily  stocked  with  \ 
low  grade  fruit  and  was  naturally  weak  f or 
this  description,  with  the  bulk  of  sales 
closer  to  the  inside  than  to  outside  quota- 
tions. Small  and  inferior  Navels  went  by 
auction  at  55@65c.  per  box.  Fancy  Navels 
sold  mainly  within  range  of  $2.25@2.75  per 
box,  as  to  size  and  mark,  with  market  firm 
at  ruling  rates  for  strictly  choice.  Lem- 
ons sold  at  much  the  same  figures  as  pre- 
viously quoted,  but  there  was  not  much 
firmness  to  the  market,  and  that  which 
did  exist  was  confined  wholly  to  most  se- 
lect. The  Lime  market  showed  steadi- 
ness, with  stocks  of  small  compass  and  in 
few  hands,  but  the  demand  at  ruling  fig- 
ures was  not  very  active. 

Oranges— Navels,  fi  box   1  25@2  50 

California  Seedlings   50@1  25 

Lemons— California,  select,  Tfr  box   2  00@2  25 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@1  75 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00@1  25 

Limes -Mexican,  %»  box   5  50@6  00 

California,  small  box   50@1  25 

NUTS. 

Market  throughout  is  exceedingly  quiet, 
as  is  almost  invariably  the  case  at  this 
season.  Almonds  are  still  held  by  jobbers 
in  considerable  quantity.  Walnuts  are  in 
light  stock  and  there  are  virtually  no 
choice  offering.  Peanuts  do  not  make 
much  of  a  display,  either  of  imported  or 
domestic  stock,  and  market  is  firm  at  rul- 
ing rates. 

California  Almonas,  shelled  14  @17 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,     ft  10  @11 

California  Almond  .,  soft  shell   7  @8 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4  @  5 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell  9  @10 

Walnuts,  White,  California,  standard        7  @8 

Chestnuts,  California  Italian   8  @10 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  5  @  6 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  6!4 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

Although  quotable  rates  remain  un- 
changed, claret  of  last  year's  vintage  be- 
ing held  at  15@20c  per  gallon,  as  to  quan- 
tity aud  quality,  San  Francisco  delivery, 
there  is  not  much  doing  at  present.  The 
large  dealers  are  holding  off  to  see  if  there 
will  be  any  serious  damage  to  the  vine- 
yards this  spring  by  frost.  If  there  should 
be  damage,  they  would  make  effort  to 
purchase  as  speedily  as  possible  at  current 
figures  and  might  find  it  necessary  to  pay 
more.  Without  damaging  frosts,  indica- 
tions now  are  that  dealers  will  take  hold 
slowly  and  only  as  compelled  to,  unless 
able  to  dictate  figures  in  their  favor. 
Shipments  by  sea  in  February  were  572,- 
488  gallons  and  804  cases.  For  same 
month  last  year  230,644  gallons  and  81)0 
cases. 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  March  21.— Evaporated  apples, 
common,  41/4@5'/£c;  prime  wire  tray,  6(®6^c; 
choice,  7@7!/,c;  fancy,  1%@8Hc. 

California  dried  fruits  dull  at  nominally  un- 
changed figures. 

Prunes,  3H@6c. 

Apricots,  Koyal,  13@15c;  Moorpark,  15@18c 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7i4@9c;  peeled,  18@22c. 

Cooper's  Sheep  Dip. 

Leading  Dip  of  the  World 
Sixty  Years. 

USED  ON  150,000,000  YEARLY. 

Not  a  refuse  product  of  tobacco  or  dye  factories. 
A  sheep  dip  invented  and  made  specially  for  sheep 
You  are  asked  to  use  it  because  It  is  the  best. 
It  occupies  a  supreme  position  in  all  countries. 
It  is  free  from  objections  so  common  In  others. 
It  cures  without  injury.   No  smell. 


R-  *^cSg£?S25L&sm'  RACINE  Engines 


J.  R.  GATES  &  CO.,  Druggists, 

417  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

ifi  General  Commission  Merchants,  igi 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

W  Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


WE  MAKE  TO  ORDER 
I  Buggy  Tops,  Cushions, 
'  Carriage  Tops,  Lazy  Backs, 
Canopy  Tops,    Storm  Apron*, 
Wagon  Tops,     Dust  Hoods, 
Dashes,  Fenders. 
Old  Tops,  Dashes  and  Fenders 
re-covered  if  sent  to  us.   We  Bell 
Trimming  Material  of  all  kinds, 
also  Top  Dressing.  Chamois  Skins,  Sponges,  etc. 
Write  for  PriceB  and  How  to  Measure.  California 
Top  Co..  222  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PIERCE  OASOLINE  ENGINES 

Can  be  used  with  Gasoline,  Coal  Gas  or  Natural 
Gas.   ALL  SIZES. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


NOTICE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION,  a  cor- 
poration, for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as 
may  properly  come  before  it,  will  be  held  at  No. 
309  California  street,  San  Francisco,  at  10  o'clock 
A.  M.,  Wednesday,  the  11th  day  of  April,  1900. 

I.  C.  STEELE,  President. 

CHARLES  WOOD,  Secretary. 


THE  FORBES 

COMPACT,  DURABLE 


CULTIVATOR 

AND  LIGHT  DRAFT. 


Best  iron  and  steel.  No  woodwork  to  weather-check  or  split.  No 
neck  draft.  Teeth  and  shovels  will  not  clog.  Driver  has  his  work 
in  front  of  him.    Any  kind  of  tooth  may  be  used. 

The  Forbes  Cultivator  is  made  in  three  sizes :  9,  11  and  13  teeth.  The  9-tooth  cuts  either  4  or  5- foot 
width;  the  11-tooth  cuts  6-foot  width,  or  by  removing  bolts  can  be  reduced  to  5-foot  or  even  smaller  if 
desired.  The  9  and  11-tooth  are  calculated  for  two-horse  machines;  the  13-tooth  for  three  or  four  horses, 
and  cuts  either  5,  6  or  8  feet  in  width.  This  implement  is  commended  by  all  who  use  it.  For  further 
particulars  call  on  or  address 

GEORGE    \AI.  EORBES, 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer  CAMPBELLS,  SANTA  CLARA  CO.,  CAL. 


General  Agents,  SH00BERT-BEALE  CO , 

224  SANSOME  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  FORBES  CULTIVATOR 

INO.  2. 


This  Cultivator  has  all  the  features  of  the  3-wheel  Forbes  Cultivator,  except  the  pole,  which  is 
rigid.   This  is  the  best  2-wheel  Cultivator  that  has  ever  been  put  on  the  market.   It  is  made  in  two 
sizes,  5  and  6-foot  cut.  , 
GEORGE    \A1.  EORBES. 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer  CAMPBELLS.  SANTA  CLARA  CO,  CAL. 


Strongest,  Best  and  Neatest 

HANDY  WAGON 


MADE. 

All  Steel  Except  Tongue  and 
Coupling  Pole. 


TRUCK. 


Will  Couple  Out  to  Any 

Length. 
Front  Axle  with  Hounds. 
Any  Size  Wheels,  Any 

Width. 
Bttei,  Regular  2H  and  34- 

Inch,  t-Inch  Tir: 


W.  J.  ANDREWS,  Room  37.  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Gen'l  Agt.  for  Coast  States. 

^aaurea  HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Havana,  111. 
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List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

REPORTED  BY  DEWEY,   STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER   PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR  WEEK  KNDING  MARCH  6,  1900. 

644,843.— Motor   Vehicle  —  A.  Bink, 

Stockton,  Cal. 
044, 72i».— Snatch  Block— W.  W.  Bouse, 

Aberdeen,  Wash. 
644, ":i0.—  Wheel  Hun— S.  Colt,  Santa 

Barbara,  Cal. 
644.7:11.—  Vehicle  Tike  — R.  Cousins, 

S.  F. 

644,741.— Oil  Gas  Valve— S.  Guthrie, 
S.  F. 

644,770.— Leaching  Ores— R.  W.  Ken- 
nedy, Ashland,  Or. 

644,614.— Land  Scraper— G.  M.  Light, 
Pomerov,  Wash. 

644,675.— Rope  Tramway— J.  T.  Lud- 
low, S.  P. 

04.-..O4O.— Fie  Rack— W.  H.  Mayo,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

644,775. — Cheese  Cuttek  —  Nagley  & 
Asbery,  Marysville,  Wash. 

644.9.(5.—  Refrigerator— J.  Nash,  Day- 
ton, Wash. 

644,869.— Wave  Power  —  W.  Newell, 
S.  F. 

644,680.— Telephone  Guard  —  L.  B. 

Ordway,  S.  F. 
644,723.— Life  Boat— W.  S.  Ray,  S.  F. 

Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  SCIEN- 
TIFIC Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Elastic  Tread  Horseshoe.— C.  Y. 
DoLay,  Murphy,  Cal.  No.  644,284.  Dated 
Fob.  27,  1900.  This  invention  relates  to 
an  attachment  for  metallic  shoes  by  which 
an  elastic,  bearing  is  provided  for  the 
horse's  foot,  and  a  means  for  removably 
securing  the  same.  It  comprises  a  tongue 
and  grooved  bar  of  rubber,  and  a  cor- 
respondingly channelled  metallic  shoe  so 
constructed  that  the  elastic  liar  may  be 
introduced  or  removed  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  is  practically  locked  in  place  for 
use.  The  rubber  bar  is  slipped  into  the 
groove  or  channel  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
shoe  and  pushed  around  a  curve  of  the 
shoe,  so  that  the  oufer  face  or  tread  covers 
the  Manges  cf  tho  shoe,  and  provides  a 
perfect  rubber  tread.  The  shoes  them- 
selves are  provided  with  nail  holes  so  dis- 
posed that  they  can  easily  be  fastened 
upon  the  animal's  foot. 

Concentrator. — George  Gates,  Jack- 
son, Cal.  No.  644,289.  Dated  Feb.  27,  1900. 
This  invention  rolates  to  improvements  in 
endless  traveling  belt  concentrators,  in 
which  the  belt  passes  over  drums  at  oppo- 
site ends  of  tho  frame,  so  that  its  upper 
surface  stands  at  an  incline  from  one  drum 
to  the  other,  with  moans  by  which  the 
belt  is  caused  to  move  slowly  from  the 
lower  toward  the  upper  end,  having  de- 
vices by  which  the  pulp  mixed  with  water 
is  delivered  upon  the  belt  so  that  with 
the  movement  and  travel  of  the  belt  and 
tho  action  of  the  water,  the  lighter  value- 
less portions  aro  washed  off  over  tho  lower 
end,  and  the  heavier  material  will  be 
gradually  concentrated  and  carried  up 
over  tho  upper  end  of  the  belt  and  de- 
livered into  a  wash  and  collecting  tank. 
A  trough  is  arranged  transversely  above 
the  belt  for  distributing  tho  pulp  and  wa- 
ter which  is  received  into  it  by  means  of 
divergent  channels  and  these  delivered 
into  a  series  of  parallel  troughs  extending 
transversely  above  the  belt,  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  pulp  will  overflow  from  one 
trough  to  the  next.  These  troughs  are 
perforated  with  holes  through  which  the 
pulp  will  fall  upon  the  bolt  at  different 
points  in  the  length  thereof,  depending  on 
the  gravity  of  the  pulp  which  is  being  fed. 

LOCK. — J.  C.  Meyer,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  No.  644,255.  Datod  Feb.  27,  1900. 
This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in 
door  locks,  and  is  designed  to  provide  an 
improved  means  for  operating  the  latch 
by  which  the  door  is  held  in  a  closed  posi- 
tion. In  this  lock  there  is  a  slidable 
spring-pressed  latching  bolt  having  rear- 
wardly  extending  parallel  bars,  a  frame 
fixed  between  said  bars  and  toggle  levers 
having  the  front  ends  pivoted  to  the  sta- 
tionary  frame.  A  pin  projects  through 
slots  in  the  rear  portion  of  the  frame  and 
connects  with  the  parallel  bars  of  the 
slidable  latch.  Tho  transverse  angles  of 
tho  toggle  levers  are  united  by  pivots  so 
tliattln\\  project  through  the  lock  plate, 
and  hollow  knob  shanks  arc  fixed  upon 
opposite  sides  of  the  door  in  line  with  the 
projecting  lever  angles.  Spring-pressed 
push  buttons  are  slidable  in  the  outer  ends 
of  tho  knob  shanks  and  pins  projecting 
with  said  buttons  extend  inwardly  through 
guiding  tubes  so  as  to  contact  with  the 


transverse  angles  of  the  toggle  levers,  so 
that  pressure  upon  the  push  buttons  acts 
to  compress  the  levers  transversely  and 
oxtend  them  in  lino  of  movement  of  Un- 
latch and  thus  withdraw  the  latch.  When 
the  buttons  are  released  the  latch  will  be 
returned  to  its  normal  position  by  any 
suitable  spring. 

Nails.— J.  T.  Eyster,  Eagleville,  Cal. 
No.  644,286.  Datod  Feb.  27,'  1900.  This 
invention  is  designed  to  improve  nails  for 
fastening  timber  and  other  articles  to- 
gether, and  its  object  is  to  provide  a  means 
for  securely  locking  nails  of  all  descrip- 
tions when  they  have  been  driven — such 
a  formation  of  the  entering  point  as  will 
insure  the  cutting  of  tho  fibres  of  the 
wood  to  form  a  channel  into  which  the 
spiral  of  the  nail  passes,  and  to  lessen  the 
danger  of  splitting  the  wood  by  the  driv- 
ing of  such  a  nail.    Tho  upper  part  of  the 


shank  of  the  nail  is  cylindrical,  the  lower 
part  is  flattened  and  twisted  into  a  spiral 
form  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut. 
Tho  front  edge  of  tho  spiral  is  beveled  to 
an  edge,  while  the  rear  is  square  without 
bevel  to  give  increased  strength  at  that 
point.  Tho  nail  has  a  rounded  point,  the 
edges  of  which  are  beveled,  ono  of  the 
edges  merging  into  the  beveled  front  edge 
of  the  spiral  body  and  forming  a  continua- 
tion thereof.  This  construction  causes 
tho  nail  to  turn  about  its  axis  as  it  is 
driven,  and  when  onco  seated  it  is  firmly 
held  in  place,  and  not  liable  to  be  with- 
drawn. 

Oil  Gas  Valve  and  Apparatus. — 
Samuel  Guthrie,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  No. 
644,741.  Dated  March  6,  1900.  This  in- 
vention rolates  to  an  apparatus  for  contin- 
uously feeding  oil  to  the  rotorts  or  chan- 
nels of  gas-making  apparatus,  and  a  valvo 
by  which  tho  feed  may  bo  regulated  and 
maintained  at  a  constant  flow.  It  consists 
of  a  pipo  tapering  from  and  returning  to 
the  tank,  a  pump  by  which  a  continuous 
circulation  of  liquid  within  the  pipe  is 
produced,  and  means  for  regulating  the 
pressure  within  the  pipo,  together  with 
valve  or  cock  through  which  the  liquid  is 
delivered  under  pressure,  this  valvo  hav- 
ing a  rectangular  or  diamond-shaped  port, 
and  a  correspondingly  shaped  passago 
over  which  it  is  adjustable.  There  is  a 
by-pass  pipe  connected  with  the  main  pipe 
upon  each  side  of  a  cock  which  controls 
the  flow  and  regulates  the  pressure. 

The  "Sang  Digger." 

Ono  of  the  most  picturesque  figures  in 
America  is  the  "Sang  Diggor,"  who 
roves  over  the  mountains  of  the  Eastern 
States  hunting  for  the  root 
of  the  ginseng  plant.  In  his 
manner  of  living  and  habits 
he  resembles  the  careless 
bohemian  of  the  Eastern 
countries  rather  than  the 
staid  business-like  American. 
The  ginseng  root  which  he 
gathers  is  readily  converted 
into  goods  or  money,  as  the 
demand  for  this  plant  far 

ex  ds  t  he  supply.    I  (ealors 

pay  $5  and  $6  per  pound  for 
tho  dried  roots.  Most  of 
America's  output  is  shipped 
to  China,  where  it  is  held  in 
high  esteem  by  tho  Chinese 
on  account  of  its  supposed 
medicinal  properties.  Tho 
"Sang  Digger"  has  so  depleted  the  na- 
tive forests  of  tho  ginseng  plant  that  it  is 
becoming  scarcer  every  year.  This  fact 
has  led  to  its  cultivation  with  very  profit- 
able results.  F.  B.  Mills  of  Rosohill, 
N.  Y.,  is  making  a  special  offer  on  ginseng 
seed  and  plants.  He  issues  a  booklet  on 
the  subject  explaining  the  simplicity  of  its 
cultivation  and  its  uses. 

Telephone  Matu  199. 
Blake,    jY\  of  f  I  t  t    «fc     I  o  iaj  ii  e, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or 


The 
right 
Fence 
at  the 
right 
Price.. 

That's  the  fence  here  shown.  The  fence  outselling  every 
other  form  of  fencing  because  it  is  proving  itself  from 
every  standpoint  the  Strongest,  most  Efficient,  most 
Economical.  For  Farms,  Plantations,  Ranches,  Fields, 
Orchards,  etc.,  it  is  the  strongest  and  safest.  Neither 
animals  nor  the  elements  can  injure  it.  It  does  not  injure 
stock. 

American  Field  and  Hog  Fencing 

Sold  by  agents  eveiywhcre.     If  you  fail  to  find  our  agent 
write  direct  to  the  manufacturers. 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Co., 

CHICAGO,  NEW  YORK,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


COMPETITORS  HAVE  FRANKLY  ADMITTED  THAT 

The  Improved  U.  S.  Separators 

ARE  THE  BEST  SKIMMERS  ON  THE  MARKET. 


We  illustrate  herewith  our  new  corrugated  bowl,  which  is 
giving  such  perfect  .satisfaction,  and  which  does  not  require  hot 
water  to  flush.  A  small  quantity  of  skim  milk  does  the  work  thor- 
oughly—more  so  than  competitors  that  have  central  tubes  and  a 
multiplicity  of  discs  for  the  cream  to  stick  to,  as  the  U.  S.  has 
neither.  Competitors,  in  their  efforts  to  titid  something  to  check 
the 

Victorious  Progress  of  the  United  States, 

have  tried  to  make  a  big  bugbear  of  using  hot  water  to  flush  the 
bowl,  but  now  this,  their  last  criticism,  is  overcome,  and  they  are 
at  loss  to  know  what  to  harp  on  to  prejudice  purchasers  against 
the  Improved  U.  S.  and  reduce  the  constantly  increasing  sales. 

Write  for  our  1900  or  "New  Century  "  catalogue  giving  full 
particulars. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


It  Does  Not  Destroy  the  Grain. 

THE— ^ 

SQUEEZER 

COMBINED 
CHURN 

AND  WORKER 

will  do  exhaustive  churning 
at  any  desired  temperature.  It 
makes  a  superior  quality  of 
butter,  distributes  the  salt  evenly 
and  prevents  mottles.    It  be- 
longs in  every  dairy  turning  out 
high  grade  work. 

IT  IS  SIMPLE,  DURABLE 

AND  EASILY  WASHED.  Made  in  a  series  of  Desirable  sizes. 

We  are  prepared  to  repair  all  cream  separators  and  employ  highly  skilled  men  for 

this  work.    Send  at  once  for  our  Catalogue,  No.  81. 

Address,  ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  ELGIN,  ILLS. 


iniiiiniiimiimiiiiM  i  iiniim  iiiiiimiiiiiiimh minium  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii.iiiiniu 

Deal  ^eh  Makers 


When  you  buy  a  carriage,  buggy  or  harness.  Choose 
Vrom  the  biggest  stock  and  fullest  assortment,  and 
jpay  only  the  cost  of  making,  with  but  one  moderate 
/profit  added.   Our  plan  of  selling  direct  from  the 
factory  insures  satisfaction —your  money  back  If 
you're  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase— and  enables 

m*+»£Sv£i£Zir        save  the  dealer's  profit. 

Onr  complete  illustrated  catalogue,  ahowiop  many  styles  of  high  frrade 
vehicles,  bMtaCML  rob«n,  blankets  and  horse  equipments,  with  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  each,  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  ami  learn  how  cheaply  you  can 
buy  when  the  jobber's  and  dealer's  profits  are  cat  off. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  CO..  Columbus. 0. 


FERTILIZERS 

The  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  on  the  Market. 

Write  Us  lor  Prices  and  Illustrated  Pamphlet.      WE  PAY  THE  FREIflHT. 

FRESNO  Fertilizer  Works,  Geo.  C.  Roedinc  Prop.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Pacific  Saw  Manufacturing  Company 

Manufacture  the 

"HATCH"  Pruning  Saw. 

The  Best  I n  Use! 

Emery  Wheels,  Grindstones,  Files,  Saws, 
Machine  Knives,  Etc.  Sheet  Steel.    Tel.  Main  ftOSSV.   17-19  Fremont  Street,  Ban  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Rubber  Plantations. 

To  the  Editor  : — The  false  impres- 
sion has  recently  got  abroad  that  the 
"ule  "  or  rubber  tree  of  Central  Amer- 
ica (Castilloa  elastic  a)  cannot  be  culti- 
vated outside  of  its  native  haunts. 
That  this  is  a  mistake  is  well  known  to 
students  of  commercial  botany,  and  is 
further  illustrated  by  the  following 
statement  made  by  Dr.  Morris  at  the 
Second  West  Indian  Agricultural  Con- 
ference, recently  held  in  the  island  of 
Barbados.  Dr.  Morris  says  :  "A  regu- 
lar plantation  of  indiarubber  trees,  the 
first  in  the  West  Indies,  is  being  estab- 
lished at  Tobago  by  Mr.  Erme  Howard. 
The  species  selected  is  the  Central 
American  rubber  tree,  locally  known  as 
ule,  or  caucho  (Castilloa  elastica).  It 
was  recently  reported  that  this  tree 
was  found  wild  in  Cuba.  This  is  evi- 
dently an  error.  Rubber  trees  are 
being  planted  in  small  plantations  and 
in  isolated  groups  also  in  Trinidad  and 
Jamaica.  The  cultivation  could  be  suc- 
cessfully established  in  some  localities 
in  British  G-uiana,  where  already  one 
or  more  valuable  species  are  found  in  a 
wild  state."  Castilloa  elastica  is,  of 
course,  a  tree  of  the  tropics  and  can 
not  be  expected  to  thrive  in  other  than 
tropical  countries.  There  is  nothing, 
however,  to  prevent  its  being  success- 
fully cultivated  in  tropical  countries 
other  than  those  in  which  it  is  found 
wild,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  neces- 
sary climatic  and  soil  conditions  pre- 
vail. 

The  ule  tree  is  readily  propagated  by 
cuttings,  and  was  successfully  intro- 
duced in  the  British  East  Indies  as 
early  as  1876  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Botanical  Gardens  at  Kew,  England. 
The  Ceylon  trees  are  already  yielding 
rubber. 

In  Trinidad  an  extensive  propagation 
and  distribution  of  young  ule  trees  is 
being  conducted,  some  10,000  speci- 
mens having  been  sent  out  in  1896. 

Seed  for  distribution  is  being  pro- 
duced in  the  West  Indian  islands  of  St. 
Vincent  and  Dominica,  as  well  as  in 
Ceylon.  Jos.  Burtt  Davy. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

California  Wild  Flowers. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  tell  me  the 
name  of  a  good  book  on  California  wild 
flowers  ?  I  should  also  like  to  know 
the  name  and  genus  of  the  enclosed 
flower.  I  fancy  it  may  be  an  anemone. 
It  was  found  near  a  creek  in  the  pine 
hills  of  Redding. — Maria  Wyndham, 
Redding. 

To  the  Editor: — The  plant  sent  by 
Mrs.  Wyndham  is  Gilia  dichotoma, 
Benth.  It  is  of  the  family  Polemoniaceaa 
and  is  one  of  our  common  spring  annuals. 

The  best  book  for  the  purpose  of 
readily  naming  our  common  wild  flowers 
is  Rattan's  "  Popular  California  Flora," 
sixth  or  seventh  editions,  Bancroft  & 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  1885;  or  Parsons 
&  Buck's  "  Wild  Flowers  of  California  " 
(illustrated),  Doxey,  San  Francisco. 
Neither  of  these  books  is  complete, 
however,  one  omitting  several  im- 
portant and  large  families,  the  other 
only  treating  of  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  species.  Prof.  Jepson  has 
ready  for  the  press  a  ' '  Flora  of  West- 
ern Middle  California, '  which  takes  in 
all  the  plant  families  represented  in 
the  region  and  all  the  species  known  to 
him  as  occurring  within  its  limits.  This 
we  expect  will  be  out  by  next  Christ- 
mas. J.  Burtt  Davy. 

Berkeley. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


jhtty  jhtty!  Tbtt?!!! 

SANTA  ROSANURSERIES, 

W.  H.  SCHIEFFER  &  CO. 

(Successors  to  K.  W.  BELL.) 

The  Leading  Nurserymen  of  Northern  California. 

Write,   for    Price  List. 

808  .TUPPER  STREET, 
SANTA  ROSA,  SONOMA  CO..  CALIFORNIA. 


TREES  CHEAP!!! 

To  close  out  for  the  season,  we  offer  Trees  at  the  very  low  prices  given  below.  These  Trees  are  in 
fine  condition  for  planting  and  we  otter  them  direct  to  planters  at  the  following  extremely  low  figures: 

APPLES— 3  to  4  ft.       Trees  at  »  5  OO  per  100 

APPLES— 4  to  6  ft.  "   "        7  OO     "  " 

PEAKS— 4  to  6  ft.  *'  "      14  OO     "  " 

PEACH KS — 4  ft.  find  up    "   "      lo  OO     "  " 

PEACHES — 3  to  4  ft.        "   "        8  OO     "  " 

PEACHES— 3  to  3  ft.        "   "        6  50  " 

PLDMS— 4  to  6  ft.  "   "      10  00    "  " 

VARIETIES: 

APPLES— W.  W.  Pearmain,  Red  Bellefiower,  Yellow  Belleflower,  Ben  Davis,  Jonathan  and  others. 
PEARS — Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty,  Sheldon,  Seckel,  Duchess,  Beurre  de  Anjou,  Clapp's  Favorite. 
PEACHES — 4  ft.  and  up— Alexander.  Foster,  Early  Crawford,  Late  Crawford,  Elberta,  Salway, 
Susquehanna,  Globe,  Muir.   3  to  4  ft.— Muir  aDd  Elberta.   2  to  3  ft.— Muir  and  Elberta. 
PLUMS— Kelsey,  Satsuma,  Burbank,  Wickson. 

Send  in  Your  Orders;  First  Come,  First  Choice  of  Stock. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERIES. 

RICHMAN  &  MILLS,  Proprietors, 

FULLERTOIN,  C/\L. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ g 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 
Offer  a  Complete  Line  of 

Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives,  Citrus  Trees, 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Grape  Vines*  ♦ 


A  Well  Selected  Assortment  of 

PALMS,  ROSES,  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 


'"A 


WE  OFFER   MAHY  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  NOVELTIES. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST   AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 

♦  GEO.    C    ROED1NG,       -       -  PROPRIETOR. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

FRE5N0  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CAL. 

Jt  j/t  I  offer  for  this  season  e»  full  line  of  ^jl 

Deciduous,  Citrus,  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Trees. 


SEND   FOR  CATALOGUE  AND   PRICE  LIST. 


Address  F.  H.  WILSON,  Box  42,  Fresno,  Cal. 


California  S>  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON, 

Professor  Agricultural  Practice  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Vegetables  in 
Garden  and  Field;"  President  California  State  Floral  Society;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  San  Francisco. 


Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrated,  12  Full-Page  Plates. 

The  third  edition  of  this  great  work  and  indispensable  companion  of  progressive  fruit  growers  Is 
now  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  book  has  been  practically  rewritten  by  the  author,  and  contains  the  latest  and  best  methods 
of  practice  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GREGORY'^ 


r^Get  ready  for  good  crops  byaet-l 
Tfcltng  the  seed  question  right  first.' 
■Gregory's  seeds  are  sold  on  thelrl 
■merits  as  profit  makers.   They  arel 
fhomegrown,  handselected.ecientiH- 
Jc&Uy  tested.  If  you  want  the  finest 
Jcrops  your  ground  can  give,  get 

GREGORY'S  SEEDS 

arranted  as  per  catalogue.  Include  many 
ivt-ltiea  forvegetablo  and  riowpr  gardeni.  Year 
ok  for  1'JOO,  an  invaluable  help  t.>  alt  growera. 
aura  free  for  the  asking, 

J.  J.  II.  OREOORY  A  HON,  Marblrhmd,  Maw., 


BLUE  GUM  TREES, 
RED  GUM  TREES, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

FOR    SALE   IN    LOTS    TO  SUIT. 
Write  for  Prices  delivered  on  wharf  in  San  Fran- 
cisco 

W .  A.  T.  STRATTON,  Nurseryman ,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


n 


HfREE ! 

1  illustrated  seed  catalogue. 

All  seeds  for  Garden  and  Farm  planting 
described  and  priced  Sent  Free.  Yearly 
we  mail  thousands  of  packages  of  seeds  to 
the  most  distant  States. 

TEOSINTE, 

The  greatest  Forage  producer  in  the  world. 
1  oz.,  10c. ;  1  lb.,  85c.  by  mall  postpaid. 

AUGUSTA  FANCY  SELECT  RATTLESNAKE 
WATERMELON  SEED, 

Grows  to  large  size;  a  delicious  eating 
melon;  a  fine  shipper.  Price:  Pkt.,  10c; 
oz.,  15c. :  4  oz.,  40c. ;  %  lb.,  75c. ;  $1.25  per  lb., 
postpaid. 

Write  for  prices  on  OTHER  MELONS, 
Imp.  Cotton  and  Corn,  Tobacco  Seed,  Chufas, 
Grasses  and  Clovers,  and  all  Vegetable 
Seed. 

Correspondence  Invited. 

ALEXANDER  SEED  CO., 

AUGUSTA,  GA. 


French  Prune  on  Myrobolan, 
Nichols  Orange  Cling  Peach, 
Phillips  Cling  Peach, 
Muir  Peach, 
New  White  Nectarine, 
Monterey  Cypress, 
Blue  Gums. 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF 
ORNAMENTALS. 

Send  for  Annual  Catalogue,  Free. 

COX    SEED  CO., 
41 1 ,  413,  415  San  so  me  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PLANTS,  SEEDS  ^  BULBS, 

 INCLUDING  

Novelties  for  1900. 

ROSES-- 

Fine  collection  of  one  and  two-year-olds,  ready 
for  planting. 

COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  NEW 

CARNATIONS,  PELARGONIUMS, 
BEGONIAS,  FERNS,  PALMS, 

and  everything  desirable  for  the  house  or  garden. 
SEND    FOR  CATALOGUE. 

F.  A.  MILLER,  215  Hayes  St.,  Sin  Francisco. 


Redding  Picholine 
Olive  Trees 

AT  YOUR  OWN  PRICE. 

MAGNOLIA  GRANDIFLORA, 

Fine  Specimens,  40c,  SO,  75c. 


Satsuma  or  Oonshiu  Orange  Trees, 

50c,  75c,  SI,  SI. 50  each. 

ALOHA  NURSERIES,     Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees: 

ORANGES,  OLIVES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

SEEDS: 

Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Agent  for  California  Nursery  Co. 
THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ESTABLISHED  1876 

KELLER'S  NURSERIES, 

Depot,  902  Broadway,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS  AND  SHADE  TREES. 

30,000  Gum  Trees,  12  to  18  Inches  High, 
at  $10.00  per  1000. 

CHOICE  ROSES,  Strong  Plants,  $2.40  per  dozen. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


APPLE  TREES. 

A.l  varieties  and  sizes.   Also  a  f  ull  line  of  Cherries, 
Pears,  Plums,  Prunes,  Peaches,    Apricots,  Orna- 
mental Trees,  Shrubs,    Dnocury  DEAR 
Etc.      Originators  of   HUOOI1CI  rLHIl, 

Better  than  the  Bartlett  and  ripens  two  weeks  after 
that  variety.  All  Eossney  Pears  go  out  under  our 
seal.  Write  us  for  prices  on  your  list  of  wants.  No 
Insects  or  diseases  whatever. 

E«tabll«hed  1850.  PIONEER  NURSERIES  CO.. 
F.O.Boxl40«.       Salt  Lake  Citv.  Utah. 


OLIVE  TREES. 

Olive  trees  in  all  the  leading  varieties;  well 
grown,  nicely  rooted,  true  to  name  and  strangers 
to  scale  or  disease.  Write  for  prices.  D.H.JEN- 
KINS, 1498  C  St.,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 


alifornia  :\ 
.'.Vegetables 


f*  IN  .  . . 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 
Published  by  "Pacific  Rural  Press "  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  In  California. 
Large  8vo.,  folly  illustrated. 

PRICE  S2.  Orders  received  at  this  office. 


TREE  WASH.  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potasb. 

T.    \AJ.   JrtCKSON    «fc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Oakland   Poultry  Yards, 


1317  CASTRO  8T., 


60  YARDS 

THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY. 


OAKLAND,  CAL. 


THOROUGHBRED 
BELGIAN  HARES. 


NOW  is  the  time  to  buy  eggs,  or  an  Incubator  If  you  need  one. 
We  manufacture  the  best  machine  on  the  market,  T  h©  I  m  proved  PaC  1  flO  . 

SEND   FOR   OUR  60-PAGE  CATALOGUE. 


Blood  Will  Always  Tell. 

The  Lynwood  Herd  of  Swine  have  again  been 
awarded  the  majority  of  premiums  at  the  State  Fair, 
although  the  competition  was  the  greatest  ever  known 
and  the  exhibit  much  the  largest.  When  you  want 
something  real  choice  that  you  can  depend  upon  write 
JAS.  R.  BOAL,  Mgr.,  126  W.  25th  St.,  Los  Angeles, Cal. 


Breeders'  Directory.    LOOKING  FOR  BELGIANS? 

Tt  an  I  >...<■•  11    .  . ,  ,  1  j  .  .       .  n      i  -...,»-.■_. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged.  4-yr..  S-y r.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butler  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds. 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke. 
626  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEJNS  *  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs. 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

Hl'LLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Pine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXES  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Anlmais  for  sale 


POULTRY. 


J.  R.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Htandard  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Chickens,  also 
Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Eggs  lor  Incubators 
$3.50  a  100  or  50c  a  netting.   Turkey  eggs  25c  each 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM.  Eden  Vale. 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Bufl  Cochins.  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  Black  Mlnorcas. 

WOOD  «  CO.,  Danville,  Cal.  Vigorous,  thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn.  Brown  Leghorn.  Black  Mi- 
norca and  B.  Plymouth  Rock  cockerels  for  sale, 
singly  or  In  lots.   Price  $1.00  each. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES*  LEGHORNS.  Pure 
Eggs  cheap.  A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 

WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Poul- 
try, Belgian  Hares.  Imported  pedigreed  stock. 

WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


BELGIAN  HARES. 

STANDARD-B  KKI)  PE  DIOR  RED  BKL- 
OIAN8.  Fine  Does,  bred  or  unbred.  Youngsters 
from  best  strains,  all  ages.  Booklet  free.  Britain 
Rabbitry.  Watsonvtlle.  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  PEDIORKED  BELGIAN 
HAKE*.  Choice  young  does  from  beBt  strains  of 
faucy  stock.  Write  for  particulars.  S.  S.  Boal, 
126  W.  2„ti.  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  A  DUROC 
HOOS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Nlles  « 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


J.  P.  A8HLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 


DOQS. 


MISERABLE  SICKLY  DOGS  are  never  seen 
where  Anglo-American  RemedieB  are  used.  This 
week  my  folder,  12  Dog  RemedieB,  Is  sent  free. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  506  Sac'to  St.,  S.  F. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


HENTEETH,  Blood  Meal.  Bone.  Chick  Feed;  cir- 
cular free,  or  4  samples,  prices,  etc.,  mailed  for  5c 
postage.  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Belgian  Hare  Sup- 
plies, Incubators,  etc.     Croley,  506  Sac'to  St.,  S.  F. 


Real  Showy,  Handsome  Creatures. 
Prise  Winners  from  Prize  Winners. 

Then  visit  or  correspond  with 

Pittock's  Belgian  Hare  Rabbitry, 

ELMHIIRST,  CAL. 

Prince  Britain,  8ir  Kitchener.  Red  Ranger,  and 
Other  choice  bucks  at  stud. 


EXCELSIOR  RABBITRY  &  POULTRY  YARDS. 


■WELL    BRED  - 


BELGIAN  HARES. 

Two  does  and  one  bock,  two  months  old, 
one  month  old,  84. 

Whlie  Leghorn  Eggs  $1  per  13;  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.   J.  L.  HUTCHINSON,  Proprietor,  Tracy, 

San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 


PAJAR0  VALLEY  POULTRY  YARDS, 

G.  H.  LELAND,  Watsonvtlle,  Cal.   Drawer  D. 
Choice  Eggs  from  Thoroughbred  8tock— B ufT, 
White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks;  Buff 
and  White  Leghorns;  Buff  Cochins. 

$i  PER  15  EGGS.  BELGIAN  HARES. 


FENCE 


BELGIAN  HARES 

and  POULT R"V 
With   Our    Wire   Netting  at 
LOW  PRICES. 

Wire    Cloth,    Prune  Dippers, 

Graders,  Etc. 
West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works, 

5  Fremont  St  ,  San  Francisco. 


THIS  IS  IT. 

The  incubator  which  has  put  an 
end  to  all  hatching?  worries  and 
difficulties.  ItBsiniplicity  In  opera- 
tion and  Its  uniform  success  in 
hatching  every  fertile  egg  makes 

THE  PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

the  best  investment  you  can  make.  There's  nounrertairv 

ty  -boat  Its  work.  Ana  Iheo,  It's  built  to  Utl.  4  ilu  —  '■  l  to  334 
ere*.  We  pay  freight  anywhere  In  U.  S.  llandwme  cataloeu*  free. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  601  19    ,  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


Up  to  date  in  every  way. 
Equipped  with  nursery  under  " 
ep k  trays,  and  self-regulating  device. 
I'oultry  supplies. Thoroughbred  fowls. 
POULTKY  guide  free. 
Stockton  Incubator  Co., 
707-709  E.  Main  St., 
Btoe.tQ 


15  YOUR  INCUBATOR  ALL  RIGHT  ? 

Has  it  been  retested'f  I  sell  several  kinds  and  care- 
fully retest  them  before  shipping;  freight  prepaid; 

16  years  experience.  My  custfmiers  succeed.  Write  to- 
day for  circulars.  Geo.  H.  Croley,  606  Sac't  St..  S.  F 


THE  HALSTED  INCUBATOR  CO. 

1312  MYRTLE  ST.,   OAKLAND,  CAL. 
lOO-Egg,  816;  180-Egg,  £24;  320-Egg,  M.*>, 

Brooders,  Thermometers,  Fluid,  etc. 
Send  fok  Circular. 


310  First  Premiums 

Aw&rd.d  to  the  PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCPBATOIl.  Guaranteed  to  operate 
in  any  climate.   Send  for  catalogue. 
rRAIBIE  ST  A  1  H  IV  1  Hi  1  OU  CO.  Homer  Clty.r*. 


SPRAY    F»U/V1  F»S. 

Nozzles  for  Tree  Spraying  and  Whitewashing. 
Disinfectants  for  Chicken  Houses,  Barns.  StableH, 
Dairies,  ete.  Walnwrlght's  Nozzles  and  Pumps  are 
the  Best  and  Cheapest.  Catalogues  sent.  Agents 
wanted.  Wm.Walnwilght,  Mfr..  1409 Jackson  St.,S.  P. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Mica 

'Axle 
Grease 


lightens 
the 
load- 
shortens 
the 
road. 


helps  the  team.  Save9  wear  and 
expense.  Sold  everywhere. 

MA  PR  BY 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


From  the  Worthy  Master. 

To  the  Editor  :  —  In  traveling  over 
the  State  I  have  had  my  eyes  open.  I 
find  that  the  best  use  is  not  made  of  our 
soil,  climate,  forests  and  water.  Our 
wheat  fields  have  been  cropped  for  so 
many  years  the  yield  per  acre  is  de- 
creasing. It  is  to  be  hoped  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  will  find  the  right 
fertilizers  for  our  farmers  and  that  they 
will  learn  to  use  them  profitably. 

Sowino  Alfalfa.— I  was  impressed 
with  a  discussion  in  Union  Grange  in 
regard  to  the  amount  of  alfalfa  seed 
which  should  be  sowed  to  the  acre.  One 
man  was  advised  by  a  seed  merchant  to 
sow  forty  pounds  to  the  acre.  Some  of 
the  grangers  thought  twenty  pounds 
would  do,  and  some  said  fifteen  pounds 
were  enough.  The  conclusion  was  that 
if  the  ground  were  thoroughly  pulver- 
ized, made  fine  and  even  and  good  seed 
used  fifteen  pounds  would  do.  Too  much 
emphasis  cannot  be  given  to  the  proper 
preparation  of  the  soil  and  the  selection 
of  the  best  seed.  One  man  was  able  to 
raise  three  times  as  much  wheat  to  the 
acre  as  his  neighbor  by  deep  plowing 
and  finely  pulverizing  the  soil. 

I  found  garlic,  onions  and  carrots 
growing  rapidly  on  well- tilled  land  and 
fine  peach  and  pear  trees  near  by. 
Water  was  in  abundance  not  more  than 
twenty  feet  from  the  surface.  The 
pear  trees  did  not  bear  paying  crops. 
The  peaches  have  borne  well.  Now, 
farmers,  what  would  you  do  with  that 
land  '! 

Hops  are  low — shall  we  plow  up  our 
hop  yards  ? 

I  found  some  apple  trees  ready  to 
die.  I'll  not  say  where,  and  on  exam- 
ining them  found  them  covered  with 
pernicious  scale  and  1  gave  the  remedy. 

In  some  places  small  fruit  growers 
have  no  trays  and  no  way  to  dry  their 
peaches  and  other  fruits.  They  have 
been  advised  to  form  a  fruit  union  like 
the  unions  in  Santa  Clara  county,  and 
also  to  join  the  California  Cured  Fruit 
Association  and  do  it  at  once. 

Along  the  river  banks  I  saw  bare 
fields,  except  for  weeds,  that  were  be- 
ing plowed  under,  not  more  than  a  week 
ago,  while  a  half  mile  away  there  was  a 
large  pumping  plant  and  a  field  of  thick 
alfalfa  that  was  most  ready  to  be  cut. 
The  water  was  pumped  from  the  river. 
Almonds,  vines,  peaches  and  alfalfa 
seemed  to  do  better  than  anything  else. 

The  lesson  is :  Make  the  best  use  of 
every  acre  of  land.  Do  not  go  along  in 
an  old  rut  to  ruin  when  your  neighbor 
is  getting  rich  by  studying  the  condi- 
tions. Join  the  Grange  and  educate  the 
farmer,  and  then  he  will  know  how  to 
care  for  the  farm.  "In  the  beginning 
God  made  agriculture  honorable  and  it 
is  our  duty  to  sustain  it  as  such." 

San  Jose.  G.  W.  Worthen. 

Topic  for  Discussion  in  the  Grange. 

POSTAL  SAVINOS  HANKS. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  postal 
savings  banks  by  the  United  States 
government  desirable  ? 

The  establishment  of  postal  savings 
banks  by  a  government  is  no  new  thing, 
for  such  banks  have  been  in  successful 
operation  in  several  European  coun- 
tries for  years,  and  have  become  a  per- 
manent feature  of  the  financial  policy 
of  those  governments.  A  postal  sav- 
ings bank  is  an  arrangment  made  by 
the  government  whereby  the  postmas- 


ter, or  some  person  designated  by  the 
government  in  connection  with  the  post- 
office,  is  authorized  to  receive  money  of 
individuals  or  of  corporations,  guaran- 
teeing a  certain  rate  of  interest  upon 
all  money  deposited  and  guaranteeing 
principal  and  interest.  The  rate  of  in- 
terest would  be  exceedingly  low,  but 
the  absolute  safety  would  in  some  de- 
gree compensate  for  the  low  rate.  The 
advantages  claimed  for  such  institu- 
tions are  absolute  safety  of  deposits, 
convenient  and  near-by  place  of  de- 
posits, encouragement  for  frequent  de- 
posits, however  small,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  habits  of  thrift  and  economy 
among  young  people.  The  latter  is 
greatly  promoted  by  the  spirit  of 
rivalry  that  would  exist  among  the 
boys  and  girls  as  to  which  should  de- 
posit the  greatest  sum  in  a  week  or  a 
year,  and  thus  firmly  establish  habits 
of  thrift,  industry  and  economy.  The 
objections  raised  are  the  expense  on 
the  part  of  the  government  in  arrang- 
ing to  receive  and  forward  the  amount 
deposited,  and  the  difficulty  in  finding  a 
profitable  use  for  it.  The  latter  is  the 
most  important  objection.  It  has  been 
the  practise  of  governments  from  the 
time  of  their  formation  to  hire  money 
of  individuals  or  corporations  to  meet 
the  necessary  expenditures  for  public 
improvements,  in  the  development  of 
the  country,  and  to  provide  for  the  exi- 
gencies that  have  arisen  in  the 
case  of  war,  pestilence  or  famine. 
Our  own  government  is  now  paying  in- 
terest upon  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, mainly  to  wealthy  corporations, 
and  a  higher  rate  than  the  money 
would  probably  cost  gathered  up  from 
the  common  people  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  postal  savings  banks.  This 
certainly  would  have  afforded  a  use  for 
a  portion  of  the  money,  had  it  been 
deposited,  at  a  probable  saving  to  the 
government,  with  the  further  advan- 
tage of  having  a  vast  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  financially 
interested  in  its  welfare  and  in  sustain- 
ing the  national  credit.  We  do  not 
offer  any  suggestion  as  to  the  use  of 
the  balance,  but  feel  sure  that  the  low 
rate  of  interest  deposits  would  bear 
would  afford  an  opportunity  for  the 
government  to  make  some  profitable 
use  of  it.  The  great  advantage  of  hav- 
ing millions  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  creditors  of  the  government, 
and  therefore  financially  concerned  in 
its  business  as  a  government,  would  be 
a  strong  support  in  the  event  of  any 
threatened  overthrow  or  national  dis- 
aster. The  adoption  of  this  plan  would 
not  displace  national  or  savings  banks, 
but  would  probably  curtail,  to  some  ex- 
tont,  their  business. 

Postal  savings  banks  have  been  in 
operation  in  Hawaii  since  188t!,  and,  as 
in  every  other  country  where  fairly 
tried,  they  have  proven  successful  and 
greatly  beneficial  to  the  people.  It  is 
stated  that  the  deposits  in  these  banks 
at  the  present  time  amount  to  over 
$1,000,000,  which  is  about  *10  per  cap- 
ita to  the  population.  The  working 
classes  in  the  islands  have  profited  by 
the  existence  of  the  banks,  and  through 
them  considerable  sums  of  money, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been 
hoarded,  have  been  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  trade  and  industry. 

The  Hawaiian  commissioners  advise 
the  abolition  of  the  savings  bank  sys- 
tem in  the  islands  and  the  closing  up  of 
the  institutions  by  making  repayments 
of  deposits  as  soon  as  practicable. 

The  proposal  to  abolish  them  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  no  postal 
bank  system  in  this  country,  and  the 
commissioners  deem  it  advisable  to 
make  the  postal  system  of  Hawaii  har- 
monize with  our  own. 

What  necessity  there  is  for  enforcing 
harmony  or  uniformity  in  the  case  is 


How's  This? 

We  oiler  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall  a 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO..  Props,  Toledo.  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm.  _  ,  _ 

West  &  Traox.  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Warding,  Kinnas  &  Marvin,  wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O.  .  „ 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  Is  taken  Internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price  75c  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug- 
gists. Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


March  24,  1900. 
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Turtle's  Elixir 


Is  a  standard  and  tested  remedy  for  all 
those  ailments  to  which  horse  flesh  is 
heir.  Colic,  Distemper,  Epizootic, 
Pink  Eye,  Pneumonia,  Founder,  etc., 
all  yield  readily  to  its  treatment.  A 
Sure  Cure  for  Thrush.  Curbs,  Splints, 
etc.,  promptly  killed  and  cured.  It 
does  not  change  the  hair  or  leave  a  scar. 

Used  and  endorsed 

by  the  Adams 
Express  Company. 


It  should  be  kept 
in  every  stable,  for 
prompt  application 
may  save  a  blemish 
on  your  horse.   That  may  save  $50  on 
his  selling  price. 

For  sale  nt  nil  dnieglstft  or  sent  direct 
on  receipt  of  price— 50c.  sample  of  either 
Elixir  for  6c  in  stamps  to  pay  postage.  Splen- 
did 100-pau-p  hunk,  "Veterinary  Experi- 
ence" mailed  free. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

88  Beverly  Street,  Ronton,  Maw. 
Keware  of  all  ..I  Elixirs,  none  genuine  but  Tuttles. 

Horse  Ailments 


not  strikingly  evident.  There  are  a 
great  many  points  of  administration 
yet  to  be  discovered,  as  our  govern- 
mental relations  with  our  new  depend- 
encies shall  take  form,  which  can  not 
and  ought  not  yet  awhile  to  be  made 
uniform  with  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  in  the  States.  Furthermore,  if  uni- 
formity in  the  conduct  of  postal  mat- 
ters is  desired,  Hawaii  is  in  this  instance 
distinctly  in  advance  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  would  be  far  better  to 
at  once  devise  a  postal  savings  bank 
system  for  the  nation,  and  all  its  de- 
pendencies, than  to  set  Hawaii  back  in 
the  scale  of  progress  in  order  to  bring 
her  postal  system  down  to  the  present 
lower  level  of  our  own. 

There  has  long  been  an  agitation  in 
this  country  in  favor  of  postal  savings 
banks,  and  several  postmasters  gen- 
eral have  recommended  them. 

Petitions  for  this  legislation  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  requesting  legislation 
establishing  a  system  of  postal  savings 
banks,  and  with  signatures  of  all  mem- 
bers interested  in  securing  such  legis- 
lation should  be  sent  to  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  National  Grange,  514 
F  street,  Washington,  D.  C,  imme- 
diately after  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion. J.  S.  Taylor, 

Lecturer  California  State  Grange. 

Napa,  Cal. 

Death  of  Bro.  Moses  Sprague. 

Many  Patrons  will  remember  with 


interest  Bro.  Moses  Sprague,  an  old 
member  of  Sacramento  Grange,  who 
died  March  16th.  Bro.  Sprague  was 
upwards  of  80  years  of  age  and  had  re- 
sided in  Sacramento  since  1852,  widely 
known  and  respected.  His  funeral  was 
held  on  March  18th,  followed  by  crema- 
tion in  this  city,  his  son  and  his  son-in- 
law,  Bro.  Walton  of  Yuba  City,  attend- 
ing the  remains. 


THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.'S 

Specialty  is  a  Spray  Pump  that  will  t)o  the  Best 
Work,  the  Most  Work  at  the  greateft  Saving  of 
l  abor.  That  Will  Not  Rust,  that  Is  durable  In 
all  Its  pans,  and  prices  as  low  as  Good  material 
and  workmanship  will  admit  of.  Send  for  cata- 
logue with  prices,  formulas  of  washes  and  sugges 
Hons  on  the  methods  of  spraying. 
BEAN  SPRAY  FUMF  CO.,  L,os  Gatos,  Cal. 

epp  a  v  y°ur  Frait  Trees  and  Yines 

\JM.  rVxx  X  24  styles  spraying  outfits.  Best 
and  cheapest.    For  prices  and 
full  treatise  on  sprayiDg  all  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
crops  address  WILLIAM  STAHL,  Quincy,  Illinois. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Answers  by  Dr.  Creely. 


WOLF  TEETH  AND  EYE  TROUBLES. 

To  the  Editor:  —  I  desire  to  get, 
through  the  medium  of  your  paper,  an 
opinion  from  Dr.  Creely  (and  I  am  satisfied 
it  would  be  of  interest  to  many  subscribers) 
respecting  the  ailment  of  a  horse. 

I  have  a  mare,  eight  years  old,  not  par- 
ticularly valuable,  except  for  family  use, 
that  has  been  for  several  years  hard  to 
keep  in  good  condition  ;  bred,  not  getting 
in  foal ;  ran  out  all  last  spring  and  sum- 
mer in  good  feed,  caught  up  in  fall,  look- 
ing worse  than  when  turned  out.  I 
noticed  that  she  was  running  at  the  eyes 
and  failing  in  sight,  and  examined  for 
what  are  called  wolf  or  blind  teeth.  I 
found  (as  I  frequently  have  before  in  other 
horses'  mouths  and  knocked  them  out) 
one  on  each  side,  in  front  of  and  against 
the  upper  jaw  teeth,  protruding  through 
the  gums  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  I  removed 
them,  having  no  root,  but  resting  on  the 
jaw  bone.  It  is  said  they  press  a  nerve 
loading  to  the  eye.  Believing  that  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  trouble,  I  expected  im- 
provement, but  such  did  not  prove  to  be 
the  case,  and  she  is  now  nearly  blind,  has 
precarious  appetite  and  keeps  looking 
badly.  As  I  said  before,  I  have  removed 
such  teeth  under  similar  circumstances, 
and  all  with  good  results.  I  then  exam- 
ined another  driving  horse  that  was  par- 
ticularly hard  to  keep,  and  removed  one 
with  root  a  half  inch  long  and  seemingly 
broken  off  in  the  jaw  bone  (none  on  the 
other  side).  That  horse  has  got  fat  and 
is  as  playful  as  a  colt,  where  before  he  was 
very  dumpish.  I  have  all  the  teeth  yet. 
The  mare  keeps  in  about  the  same  condi- 
tion, viz.,. almost  blind. — R.  H.  Blossom, 
Blossom,  Cal. 

Wolf  teeth  are  simply  excess  teeth 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  eyes. 
A  great  many  horses  have  had  them 
for  years  and  the  sight  was  always  per- 
fect. In  years  gone  by  horsemen  and 
uneducated  farriers  would  see  a  horse 
with  sore  eyes,  examine  the  mouth,  find 
a  wolf  tooth  and  imagine  they  had 
found  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble.  At 
any  rate,  your  horse  requires  the  ser- 
vices of  a  first-class  veterinarian  to  cut 
down  projections  on  the  molars,  which 
interfere  with  proper  mastication. 
Have  your  family  physician  see  and 
prescribe  for  the  eye.  The  eye  of  man 
or  horse  is  practically  the  same  and 
the  treatment  for  similar  disease  in 
the  eye  of  man  or  horse  is  the  same. 

MULE  WITH  LA  GRIPPE. 

To  the  Editor:— What  is  the  matter 
with  my  mules  and  what  shall  I  do  for 
them  ?  They  were  taken,  first,  dull  and 
stupid,  then  commenced  to  discharge  at 
the  nose,  had  sore  throats,  and  got  lame 
— so  lame  that  they  will  not  use  one  leg 
for  a  while,  but  gradually  get  over  the 
lameness  but  still  remain  dull.  Some  of 
them  have  swollen  joints.  One  of  them  is 
swollen  along  the  abdomen. — E.  H.  Wake- 
field, Livingston. 

Your  mules  have  rhino  adenitis — la 
grippe.  Apply  to  the  throat  externally 
once  daily  the  following  liniment :  Olive 
oil  8  ounces,  turpentine  2  ounces,  spir- 
its camphor  2  ounces,  -strongest  water 
ammonia  2  ounces  ;  mix. 

Also  give  two  tablespoons  on  tongue 
four  times  daily,  spread  on  with  a  flat 
stick  :  Quinine  1  ounce,  chlorate  pot- 
ash 6  ounces,  sulphate  iron  2  ounces, 
powdered  borax  2  ounces,  nitrate  pot- 
ash 4  ounces,  molasses  1  pint ;  mix. 

E.  J.  Creely,  D.  V.  S. 

510  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  S.  F. 

CUBED  SWEENEY, 

Sander,  Pa.,  March  6,  1899. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio  — 
Please  send  me  one  of  your  speoial  circulars  and 
testimonials.   I  used  y  ur  Caustic  Balsam  on  a 
Sweeney  a  few  years  ago  and  effected  a  cure. 

J.  R.  MILLER. 


.  >TVDEWEY, STRONG  aCO.^ 


PATENTS 

330  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 


20TH  CENTURY 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


EVERYONE  who  knows  anything  at  all  about  cream  separa- 
tors knows  that  the  "Alpha"  disc  system— patent  protected 
and  hence  restricted  in  use  to  the  De  Laval  machines— has 
revolutionized  centrifugal  cream  separation  just  as  centrifugal 
separation  originally  revolutionized  previous  gravity  methods. 

They  further  know  that  for  five  years  every  imitator  and  would-be 
competitor  of  the  De  Laval  machines  has  been  veritably  "tip-toed" 
in  the  effort  to  keep  alive'in  the  separator  trade— that  many  have 
dropped  out  and  that  others  are  on  the  verge  of  doing  so ;  that 
none  have  made  a. pretence  of  keeping  in  the  race  except  through 
exaggeration  and  misrepresentation,  cheap  construction,  so-called 
"cheap"  prices,  and  still  cheaper  values  to  deluded  purchasers. 

The  latest  development  of, the  "Alpha"  disc  system,  embodied 
in  the  20TH  CENTURY  De  Laval  machines,  still  further  in- 
creases their  superiority— rendering  them  simply  unapproachable 
in  efficiency  and  practicability  by  anything  else  in  the  shape  of  a 
cream  separator. 

Send  for  new  "20t7i  Century"  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 

Chicago. 


103  &  105  Mission  St., 

San  Francisco. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


1102  Arch  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


327  Commissioners  St 

Montreal. 


Clark's  Reversible  Double  Lever  Extension  Head  Harrow. 

CLARK'S  CUTAWAY  HARROW  This  Harrow  can  be  used  to  throw  the  earth  to  or  from  the  tree. 

It  can  he  drawn  together  and  used  in  the  regular  length  or  extended  as  shown.   The  5  and  8  are 
best  all-around  two-horse  Harrows. 

Our  LOW  Prices  Will  Surprise  You. 

5  FT.,  6  FT.,  8  FT.,  10  FT.    WRITE  OR  CALL. 

Allison,  Neff  &  Co., 


222  mission  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


A 


BI//LD/NC  PA  PEP 


The  walls  of  a  house  are  built  for  protection.  If  the 
sun  and  weather  open  up  the  sheathing,  the  rain  or  the 
air  will  get  in  and  cause  discomfort  and  doctor's  bills. 
To  prevent  this  the  architect  or  builder  uses  building 
paper.  There  are  many  kinds,  but  only  two  classes— the 
poor  and  the  good.  P  &  B  PAPER  is  good— the  best.  It 
is  very  strong,  odorless,  waterproof  and  airproof,  and 
will  not  rot.  Ask  your  dealer  for  samples,  or  write  us  for 
them.  We  are  the  makers. 

PARAFFINE 

PflINT  CO., 

San  Francisco, 

116  Battery  St. 


"Farming  on  Business  Principles." 

The  Smalley  Mfg.  Co.  of  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  are 
distributing  their  1900  booklet  under  above  title. 
It  is  intended  to  emphasize  the  value  of  the  line  of 
Implements  they  manufacture,  and  at  request  will 
send  a  copy  free. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTUOMKKY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Monarch  Grabber  and  Stump  Poller. 
HOOKER    &  CO.. 

16  and  18  Drumm  Street  San  Francisco 


t 
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NO.  53--WORLD  BEATER  SURREY,  $150 


NO.   1  --WORLD  BEATER  BUGGY,   %  ' 


NO.  42—GEM  WAGON,  $50 


RUSHFORD  FARM 


HOOKER  8c  CO.,  16  =  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


OSBORNE 

MOWERS  AND  RAKES. 


SIZES  44,  5,  6  FEET. 


The  Osborne  Columbia  Mower. 

ALWAYS  IN  THE  LEAD.  IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL. 

One  pioce  main  frame.  Broad  tread 
wheels  straddle  extreme  width  of  swath. 
Has  four  pawls  in  each  wheel,  working 
in  twenty-nine  teeth.  Always  cuts  an 
even  stubble  on  uneven  ground.  Conve- 
nient foot  lift.  Carrying  spring.  Roller 
bearings. 


Osborne  All  Steel  Hay  Rake. 

If  a  rake  has  ever  been  invented 
embodying  in  its  construction  the 
valuable  devices  found  on  the  Osborne 
rakes,  it  has  never  made  its  appear- 
ance either  in  field  or  factory. 

It  is  light,  durable,  easy  to  operate, 
and  with  an  unlimited  capacity  for 
work.  Has  tbe  <  >sborne  Double  Hub 
Bicycle  Wheel  fitted  with  Roller 
Bearings. 


HAVE  REMOVED 
THEIR 


The  Stockton  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4  and  5  ft.  cut.  with  16  or  20-inch  solid  or  sectional  discs.  Has  perfect  working  scrapers.  Exten- 
sion arms  furnished  when  wanted. 

Note  our  reversing  and  adjusting  lever. 

State  agents  for  Morgan  Spading  Harrows  and  JONES  CELEBRATED  CHAIN  MOWER. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY,    -    STOCKTON,  CAL. 


O.  H-  EVANS  dh  OC3. 

Machine  Works 


SIZES  8,  10,  12  FEET. 


MANUFACTURERS  OP   MOWERS,   HAY   RAKES,    SELF-BINDERS.    REAPERS.  TEDDERS, 
CORN   HARVESTERS,   CORDAGE   AND   BINDER  TWINE. 

Write  for  Our  1900  Farmers'  Catalogue.    It  Contains  Much  Valu- 
able Information. 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 


J  3  &  15  MAIN  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


TO  183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Class    Machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  tbe  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  WeU  Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Etc., 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR    T  OVA/ IN    WATER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

46  FREMONT  STREET,      -      -      -      -       S\\  FKANOIBCO,  CAI* 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  makiag  Pipe.   Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LIX.    No.  13. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  31,  1900. 


TWENTY-NINTH  YEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


A  San  Joaquin  Valley  Canal. 

Our  engravings  on  this  page  relate  to  some  of  the 
details  of  an  old  canal  of  the  San  Joaquin,  which  is 
especially  interesting  now  because  of  notable  im- 
provements which  have  been  recently  secured  by 
means  of  its  waters.  The  canal  and  its  history  are 
interestingly  described  by  C.  E.  Grunsky  in  Water 
Supply  Papers  No.  19  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
The  Survey's  irrigation  work  has  been  very  ener- 
getically pushed  by  F.  H.  Newell,  hydrographer 
in  charge,  and  the  publications  are  of  wide  interest 
in  the  development  of  the  arid  region  of  the  country. 

We  are  especially  attracted  by  the  notice  of  the 
San  Joaquin  and  Kings  River  canal  because  of  the 
second  childhood  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Mr. 
Grunsky  shows  that  its  history  is  very  eventful  and 
probably  not  widely  known  at  the  present  day.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  canals  in  San 
Joaquin  valley.  It  commands  a  large  portion  of  the 
west-side  plain.  Its  head  is  just  below  Las  Juntas, 
the  point  where  Fresno  slough  unites  with  the  San 
Joaquin  river,  about  9£  miles  above  Firebaugh.  At 
that  point  a  small  island  divides  the  river  into  two 
channels,  of  which  the  lesser  one,  about  50  feet  wide, 
lies  at  the  west.  Into  this  lesser  channel  a  structure 
with  falling  dam,  47  feet  between  side  walls,  has  been 
built  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  steamboats.  In  the 
other  channel  a  brush  diverting  dam  about  350  feet 
long  is  maintained,  which  holds  water  at  all  stages 
about  6  to  8  feet  above  the  river's  natural  low-water 
plane.  The  inflow  into  the  canal  is  controlled  by 
means  of  a  gate  47 J  feet  between  walls,  which  is 
bridged  over.    The  space  between  walls  is  subdivided 


farm  of  its  own.  The  land  selected  for  farming  pur- 
poses was  very  carefully  prepared  for  irrigation, 
and  the  water  was  to  be  brought  to  the  soil  from  ir- 
rigating ditches  in  a  system  of  cross  furrows.  The 
experiment,  involving  the.  introduction  of  methods 
that  may  be  successful  in  India,  where  labor  is 
abundant  and  cheap,  proved  a  complete  failure,  and 


Downstream  View  of  Regulating  Gate  of  San  loaquin  &  Kings  River  Canal 


by  gate  and  bridge  posts  into  six  divisions,  each  of 
which  can  be  closed  by  means  of  drop  timbers.  Both 
up  and  down  stream  views  of  this  construction  are 
shown  in  the  pictures. 

This  regulating  gate  and  the  steamboat  chute  re- 
quired much  pile  work  and  sheet  piling  to  afford  them 
support  and  protection,  as  shown  in  the  outline 
drawing. 

The  construction  of  this  irrigation  work  commenced 
in  1871,  and  in  that  year  the  canal  was  excavated  to 
Los  Banos  creek,  a  distance  of  thirty-eight  miles.  It 
was  extended  in  1877  and  1878  to  Orestimba  creek, 
and  its  present  terminus  is  but  a  few  miles  farther 
south.  Canal  construction  was  undertaken  by  a  cor- 
poration which  proposed  not  only  to  supply  water  to 
irrigators,  but  also  to  make  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  advantages  of  irrigation  by  operating  a 


Details  of  Head  Works  of  San  Joaquin 

seems  to  have  brought  the  entire  canal  project  into 
temporary  bad  repute.  While  the  affairs  of  the  canal 
company  were  thus  in  a  deplorable  condition,  it  was 
easy  for  the  firm  of  Miller  &  Lux  to  acquire  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  canal  stock  and  to  become  in 
time  practically 
the  sole  owners 
of  the  canal. 
This  firm  had  al- 
ready made  spe- 
cial contracts  for 
water  for  their 
extensive  hold- 
ings at  rates  be- 
low those  to  be 
established  for 
other  water  tak- 
ers, granted  in 
return  for  right- 
of-way  conces - 
sions,  and  it  was 
soon  apparent 
that  the  success- 
ful operation  of 
the  canal  would 
depend  upon 
them  alone. 

Although  the 
general  demand 
for  water  did  not  increase  rapidly 
comparatively  few  of     the  renters 
Messrs.  Miller  &  Lux  succeeded 


mile.  It  was  soon  found  that  these  dimensions  gave 
the  water  greater  velocity  than  the  light  soil  of  the 
banks  could  stand,  and  to  prevent  erosion  their 
slopes  were  reduced  5  to  1.  The  disadvantage  of 
this  very  flat  slope  manifested  itself  some  years  later, 
when  reeds,  weeds  and  mosses  took  root  in  the  shal- 
low water  at  the  edge  of  the  water  surface  and 
gradually  encroached  upon  the  deeper  water,  render- 
ing it  necessary  to  keep  men  at  work  during  the 
summer  cutting  out  the  rank  plant  growth,  and 
making  it  very  difficult  to  force  a  full  supply  of  water 
to  the  lower  canal  sections.  Among  the  appliances 
used  to  cut  weeds,  particularly  one  trailing  species, 
the  most  successful  was  a  long  chain  dragged  up- 
stream by  means  of  horses,  generally  one  on  each 
bank. 

About  ten  years  ago  it  was  finally  decided  to  clean 
out  the  canal  thoroughly  and  at  the  same  time  to  cut 
its  banks  as  nearly  vertical  as  possible.  This  was 
done  with  excellent  success.  The  canal  bed  was 
made  45  feet  wide,  with  its  sides  practically  vertical, 
and  the  water  depth  was  increased  to  6  feet.  The 
soil  of  the  banks,  impregnated  with  the  mud  deposits 
from  the  canal  water  and  rendered  resistant  by  the 
roots  of  plants  which  had  penetrated  it  in  all  direc- 
tions, showed  no  further  tendency  to  erosion,  and  the 
great  inshore  depth  of  water,  as  well  as  its  velocity, 
retarded  the  growth  of  plants. 

Below  Los  Banos  creek  the  fall  of  the  canal  was 
made  only  6  inches  to  the  mile.  This  6-inch  fall  prac- 
tically commences  two  miles  above  Los  Banos  creek, 
as  for  some  reason  the  grade  line  of  the  canal  bed 
was  raised  1  foot  at  that  point.  Experience  on  this 
canal  seems  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  for  a  canal 


and  although 
of  land  from 
in  making  suffi- 
cient profit  to  purchase  the  lands  farmed,  the  con- 
sumption of  water  from  the  canal  gradually  in- 
creased, the  increase  being  notably  due  to  its  exten- 
sive use  on  alfalfa  and  pasture  lands  of  the  big  cattle 
firm,  and  reached  about  34,000  acres  in  1882  and  1883. 
The  area  to  which  water  is  actually  applied  varies, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  season,  within  wide 
limits.  It  was  only  14,000  acres  in  1886  and  12,300 
acres  in  1890,  because  the  preceding  winters  were 
wet.  It  reached  38,600  acres  in  1894,  and  may  be 
rated  at  about  27,000  acres  on  an  average. 

The  main  canal  was  originally  constructed  with  a 
bed  width  of  28  feet,  a  depth  of  4  feet,  and  side  slopes 
of  2  to  1.    Its  gradient  was  fixed  at  1  foot  to  the 


Upstream  Aspect  of  the  Same  Construction. 

of  its  size  a  slope  as- light  as  6  inches  to  the  mile  may 
safely  bo' adopted. 

The  rapid  fall  given  in  the  first  building  of  the 
canal  naturally  reduced  the  area  of  land  below  it. 
Recently  a  supplementary  high-line  canal  has  been 
constructed  which  greatly  increases  the  capacity 
and  efficiency  of  this  canal  system.  This  new  canal 
leaves  the  original  canal  about  three  miles  below  its 
head  and  gradually  separates  from  it,,  being  carried 
on  a  grade  of  only  6  inches  to  the  mile.  It  has  a  bed 
width  of  about  45  feet  and  is  generally  about  one 
mile  distant  from  the  main  canal,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  means  of  a  number  of  short  branch 
ditches.  This  has  largely  increased  the  irrigable 
land  westerly  from  Los  Banos  and  contributes 
greatly  to  the  resources  of  that  actively  growing 
town 
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The  Week. 


Southern  California  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the 
showers  this  week  and  is  to  be  proportionately  con- 
gratulated. The  same  sort  of  dispensation,  even  in 
somewhat  more  liberal  degree,  would  now  be  very 
acceptable  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  March  has 
been  rather  too  dry  and  now  throws  the  burden  of 
pulling  out  the  grain  crops  upon  April.  The  average 
for  the  month  for  the  last  twenty-nine  years  at  San 
Francisco  has  been  nearly  2.  inches,  but  the  range 
has  been  from  inch  up  to  10  inches,  so  we  can  ex- 
pect almost  anything.  Fruit  is  coming  on  fast  and 
in  some  things  promises  to  be  up  to  the  earliest  date 
of  ripening.  Freedom  from  frost  injuries  thus  far 
has  been  a  great  blessing. 

The  death  list  this  week  includes  another  widely 
known  California  fruit  grower,  Rev.  C.  F.  Loop  of 
Pomona,  a  distinguished  promoter  of  the  olive  inter- 
est. He  was  a  '49er  and  pioneer  of  the  Santa  Clara 
valley,  but  for  the  last  twenty  years  had  lived  in  Los 
Angeles  county.  As  a  citizen  he  was  a  man  of  great 
liberality  and  enterprise. 

Wheat  is  still  a  little  better  on  speculation,  but 
spot  wheat  has  not  improved.  Two  cargoes  have 
gone  to  Europe  and  a  great  steamer  load  for  Chile. 
Barley  is  a  shade  firmer,  but  unchanged.  Corn  is 
firm  for  Eastern  but  weak  and  unsettled  for  Califor- 
nian.  Hay  is  no  better  and  millstuffs  unchanged. 
Beef  and  mutton  are  as  before,  but  hogs  arc  firm  at 
the  last  decline,  Eastern  pork  being  held  back  by  ad- 
vance at  Eastern  points.  Chickens  are  lower,  except 
for  large  young  stock.  Dairy  products  are  lower 
and  weak,  while  the  large  receipts  of  eggs  are  being 
put  into  cold  storage  or  packed  to  maintain  values. 
The  bean  market  is  strong,  with  especial  firmness  in 
white  beans.  Potatoes  are  still  overstocked  with 
poor  and  scarce  in  choice,  while  onions  are  in  light 
supply  and  high-  Spring  vegetables  are  doing  better 
than  last  week.  Large  prunes  are  offered  at  lower 
rates.  Spring  wool  receipts  are  increasing  but  too 
few  sales  to  fix  prices. 


For  the  seven  months  from  July  1,  1899,  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company's  total  operating  expenses  were 
$23,957,842,  and  total  earnings  in  excess  of  operat- 
ing expenses  $14,209,895. 


A  box  car  that  cost  $457.17  in  1898  now  costs 
$583.25;  a  locomotive  costing  $11,756.92  in  1898  now 
costs  $14,497.99. 


Dairy  Education  in  California. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Pearson,  assistant  chief  of  the  dairy 
division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash-  | 
ington,  has  just  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Notes  on  California  Dairying,"  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  making  our  dairy  resources  and  opportuni- 
ties better  known  to  the  country  at  large.  It  deals 
with  observations  made  by  Mr.  Pearson  during  his 
visit  to  the  State  last  autumn  and  portions  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  dairy  convention  during  the  last 
State  Fair,  which  are  already  familiar  to  readers  of 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  The  portion  of  the  pam- 
phlet which  is,  perhaps,  most  suggestive,  and  will 
be  most  helpful  in  the  promotion  of  measures  which 
have  long  been  urged,  is  the  allusion  to  dairy  educa- 
tion in  this  State.  His  point  is  that  although  a  promi- 
nent dairy  State,  producing  a  large  amount  of  but- 
ter, milk  and  cheese,  California  has  made  no  direct 
appropriation  for  a  dairy  school.  According  to  sta- 
tistics, California  ranks  seventeenth  in  cows,  seven- 
teenth in  butter  and  ninth  in  cheese.  Yet  there  are 
thirty-four  States  in  the  Union  which  have  special 
dairy  instruction  and  California's  name  is  not  on  the 
list.  The  result  of  this  is  that  our  dairy  industry  is 
held  back  from  proper  advancement.  Fully  trained 
men  are  not  available  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  the 
distance  to  the  Eastern  dairy  schools  is  so  great,  and 
the  incidental  cost  to  pupils  so  high,  that  Californians 
are  practically  prevented  from  taking  the  instruc- 
tion which  they  desire. 

The  position  taken  by  Mr.  Pearson  is  slightly  un- 
just, it  seems  to  us,  in  that  it  does  not  give  adequate 
credit  to  the  educational  work  in  the  dairy  line  now 
being  prosecuted  by  the  University  of  California. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  several  lines  of  dairy  instruction 
which  are  followed  in  all  "dairy  schools"  are  now 
provided  for  at  the  University  :  the  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  breeding  the  development  of  dairy  quali- 
ties in  certain  breeds  and  the  improvement  of  com- 
mon stock  by  grading  with  dairy  sires  ;  the  growth 
of  forage  plants  adapted  to  this  region  and  the  value 
of  the  silo  in  California  dairying  ;  the  principles  of 
dairy  feeding  and  the  science  and  practise  of  bal- 
anced rations ;  the  chemistry  of  milk  and  milk  pro- 
ducts and  the  practise  of  milk  testing — all  these,  and 
other  connected  branches,  are  now  taught  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  the  University  with  fair 
equipment  and  illustrative  material.  We  believe  that 
a  comparison  of  courses  with  other  institutions  would 
clearly  show  that  the  University  of  California,  both 
by  means  of  its  instruction  at  Berkeley  and  by  means 
of  Farmers'  Institutes,  which  arc  rich  in  dairy  dis- 
cussions, is  doing  as  well  as  any  institution  in  the 
country  where  the  equipment  of  a  dairy  school  has 
not  been  provided  by  ample  appropriation  of  State 
funds  for  this  special  purpose.  There  may  be  States 
in  which  dairying  has  had  greater  relative  attention 
because  the  State  had  fewer  other  agricultural  in- 
terests which  could  be  profitably  promoted,  but  these 
should  not  be  cited  to  the  detriment  of  California, 
where  such  a  breadth  of  resources  and  capabilities, 
pressing  for  development,  has  reduced  the  relative 
attention  to  dairy  work. 

But  though  we  think  Mr.  Pearson  has  given  too 
low  a  grade  to  our  California  standing  in  dairy  edu- 
cation, that  does  not  necessarily  destroy  the  force 
of  his  argument,  which  we  are  quite  ready  to 
admit.  California  has  not  done  enough  for  dairy  edu- 
cation and  it  should  do  more  as  soon  as  possible.  All 
who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject  urge  this. 
The  Regents  of  the  University  have  carefully  consid- 
ered the  matter  at  the  request  of  the  dairy  interest 
and  Professor  Hilgard  has  repeatedly  advised  addi- 
tions to  his  force  of  instructors  to  more  adequately 
cover  the  local  animal  industries,  but  the  Regents 
have  not  been  able  to  find  funds  for  the  purpose. 
That  seems  to  be  about  the  condition  of  affairs  as 
nearly  as  it  can  be  made  out. 

It  is  almost  incredible  to  Californians  what  amounts 
of  money  States  east  of  the  Rock\r  mountains  appro- 
priate for  dairy  purposes;  $30,000  to  $50,000  for 
building  and  outfit  is  a  medium  figure.  There  are 
cases  in  which  nearly  $30,0(10  has  been  appropriated 
for  barns.  A  committee  of  the  California  Board  of 
Regents  once  commended  $10,000  as  a  sum  upon 
which  a  good  start  could  be  made,  but  they  were  dis- 
couraged from  asking  even  for  this  by  the  attitude  of 
the  Legislature  toward  such  appropriations.  Cer- 
tainly something  must  be  done  to  maintain  our  dairy 


standing.  It  is  true  that  there  are  more  men  avail- 
able each  year  from  Eastern  dairy  schools,  but  they 
have  to  master  the  local  situation  before  they  are  on 
safe  ground.  Then  it  is  not  right  for  the  State  to 
depend  upon  such  imported  help  when  so  many  of  our 
own  men  and  women  could  easily  master  the  advanced 
art  of  dairying  if  they  had  a  chance  for  the  in- 
struction. 

The  University  of  California  could  be  fitted  out  for 
special  dairy  work  at  light  cost.  As  we  have  said, 
several  leading  branches  of  instruction  are  already 
provided  for,  but  certain  others  are  necessary  not 
only  for  their  own  work,  but  to  make  the  others 
available  as  parts  of  a  proper  system.  We  are  glad 
that  Mr.  Pearson  has  written  rather  strongly  on 
this  subject.  It  may  help  us  to  wake  up  to  our  own 
neglect  and  deficiencies. 


We  have  become  quite  accustomed  to  speak  of 
stock  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  as  "feeders"  when 
they  are  moved  from  the  range  to  finishing  points. 
The  fact  that  there  are  feeders  also  in  poultry  lines 
may  not  be  so  well  known,  and  yet  the  State  Depart- 
ment publishes  a  report  from  Commercial  Agent 
Johnson  at  Stanbridge,  Canada,  which  shows  that 
8(100  to  10,000  live  geese  were  shipped  from  Canada 
last  fall  to  the  poultry  yards  of  Charles  M.  Austin  of 
Mansfield.  Mass.,  for  feeding  purposes.  There  have 
been  seen  at  Sabrevois,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
as  many  as  11,500  live  geese  and  5000  live  ducks  at 
one  time,  and  it  takes  125  bushels  of  grain  a  day  to 
feed  them.  The  firm  of  S.  H.  Jones  at  Sabrevois  has 
had  at  one  time  as  many  as  25,000  geese  and  15.000 
ducks.  The  American  firms  make  most  of  their  pur- 
chases in  the  townships  of  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 


The  report  of  the  Park  Commissioners  of  San 
Francisco,  which  has  just  been  issued,  brings  the 
park  work  up  to  the  end  of  June,  1899,  and  furnishes 
a  very  satisfactory  outline  of  the  extension  and  im- 
provement enterprises  which  have  been  recently 
secured  or  are  still  in  progress  under  the  able  super- 
vision of  Superintendent  John  McLaren.  Mr.  Mc- 
Laren has  shown  himself  to  be  a  very  broad  man,  as 
well  as  a  man  of  horticultural  taste  and  executive 
ability.  The  present  Commissioners — Messrs.  A.  B. 
Spreckels,  Reuben  H.  Lloyd  and  John  L.  Stanton — 
are  very  devoted  to  their  trusts  and  are  giving  freely 
of  their  resources  to  the  promotion  of  the  highest 
public  interests  in  the  promotion  of  educational  and 
recreational  excellence  in  the  city's  pleasure  grounds. 
The  report  is  adorned  with  a  collection  of  colored 
plates  of  park  views  and  should  be  widely  circulated, 
to  the  credit  of  the  city. 


A  movement  is  being  made  by  Congressman  J.  W. 
Stokes  of  South  Carolina  to  require  carriers  of  star 
mail  routes  to  deliver  and  collect  mail  of  parties  liv- 
ing on  or  near  the  line  of  their  routes.  The  postoffice 
department  favors  it  and  says  the  increased  cost 
would  be  slight  compared  with  the  additional  facili- 
ties rendered  to  the  public.  All  it  seems  to  need  is  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  all  interested 
should  see  to  it  that  Congressman  Stokes'  measure 
does  not  fail  for  lack  of  popular  support.  Write  him 
that  you  desire  it. 

It  appears  from  correspondence  between  Ed.  M. 
Ehrhorn  of  San  Jose  and  C.  R.  Lounsbury,  entomolo- 
gist at  the  Cape  Colony,  that  they  have  in  South 
Africa  natural  enemies  of  the  black  scale  which  work 
so  effectually  upon  it  that  the  scale  is  hard  to  find, 
and,  because  their  food  is  so  scarce,  the  foes  of  the 
scale  have  a  hard  time  to  live  and  are  therefore  hard 
to  collect.  However,  an  effort  is  now  in  progress  to 
secure  these  scale-destroying  insects  through  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  which  we  hope  may  suc- 
ceed. 

The  California  State  Dairy  Bureau  will  come  into 
funds.  Attorney-General  Ford  has  rendered  a  deci- 
sion in  regard  to  the  appropriations  for  the  State 
Dairy  Bureau  that  the  Act  of  March  4,  1897,  and 
the  general  appropriation  Act  of  1899  were  not  in 
conflict,  and  that  the  bureau  is  entitled  to  the  $5000 
provided  in  each,  making  a  total  of  $10,000  per  year. 
Now  let  us  see  how  the  dairy  commissioners  will  get 
to  work  to  spend  that  money  for  the  greatest  benefit 
of  the  dairy  interest  of  the  State. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Pear  Scab  and  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  matter  with  my  pear 
trees  ?  I  enclose  a  few  leaves  and  you  will  see  that 
they  are  affected.  The  young  pears  (not  larger  than 
a  pea)  have  got  the  same  thing  on  them.  It  is  affect- 
ing the  tips  of  the  young  shoots  and  the  young  leaves 
are  just  covered  with  it  before  they  can  open  out.  I 
sprayed  these  trees  with  a  patented  wash  while  they 
were  dormant.  Kindly  tell  me  whether  this  blight  is 
dangerous  to  the  tree  or  not,  and  what  remedy  to 
apply.— H.  W.  W.,  Oleander. 

The  disease  is  the  scab  fungus  of  the  pear  and 
apple  (fusicladium  dentriticum).  It  is  ruinous  to 
both  tree  and  fruit,  for  it  affects  fruit,  foliage  and 
young  wood  also.  The  remedy  is  the  lime,  salt  and 
sulphur  to  kill  the  winter  spores,  applied  while  the 
tree  is  perfectly  dormant.  The  summer  treatment 
is  Bordeaux  mixture.  Get  it  on  as  soon  as  possible, 
for  the  samples  are  unusually  bad.  This  disease  is 
not  usually  so  severe  in  the  interior  as  on  the  coast. 
In  case  all  may  not  have  it  handy  we  give  again  the 
recipe  for  the  Bordeaux  mixture  : 

Lime,  four  pounds  ;  bluestone  (sulphate  of  copper), 
four  pounds  ;  water,  forty  gallons.  Use  part  of  the 
water  to  slake  the  lime  and  dissolve  the  bluestone, 
which  should  be  done  in  separate  vessels.  The  blue- 
stone  should  not  be  put  in  a  metal  vessel.  If  put 
into  a  bag  and  suspended  near  the  surface  of  the 
water  it  will  dissolve  more  readily,  or  hot  water  may 
be  used  in  making  the  solution.  Both  should  be  cold 
when  mixed,  and  the  resultant  mixture  will  be  a 
beautiful  blue  wash.  If  mixed  hot  a  black  compound 
(copper  oxide)  is  produced,  which  reduces  the  value 
of  the  wash.  After  thorough  mixing  of  the  solutions 
water  should  be  added  to  bring  the  bulk  up  to  forty 
gallons.  _ 

Sorghum  for  Syrup. 

To  the  Editor: — As  I  am  desh-ous  of  planting  a 
few  acres  of  sorghum  this  spring  for  syrup,  I  wish  to 
inquire  what  success  Californians  have  had  in  grow- 
ing and  making  syrup  from  sorghum,  the  variety  of 
cane,  and  if  you  know  anything  of  the  African  Im- 
phee  variety,  and  if  any  of  the  seed  can  be  procured. 
I  have  grown  it  in  the  East  and  found  it  superior  to 
any  other  variety  I  ever  raised. — New  Comer,  San 
Jose. 

Sorghum  syrup  enterprises  have,  so  far  as  we 
know,  proved  disappointing,  unless  the  syrup  pro- 
ducer could  find  a  market  for  his  product  in  his  own 
region.  Some  have  made  quite  a  number  of  barrels 
and  profitably  peddled  it  to  consumers  or  sold  it  to 
country  stores.  We  have  not  heard  of  successful 
marketing  in  San  Francisco.  The  available  supply 
of  cane  sugar  syrup  and  glucose  preparations  seem 
to  fill  the  demand  for  that  form  of  sweetening.  Be- 
sides that  there  can  be  any  amount  of  grape  syrup 
prepared  if  there  were  call  for  it.  So  far  as  we  have 
heard  the  Early  Amber  has  been  chiefly  used  in  sor- 
ghum syrup  ventures  and  this  is,  we  believe,  the  only 
saccharine  sorghum  of  which  our  seedsmen  carry  a 
stock  of  seeds.  The  non-saccharine  or  fodder  sor- 
ghums are  constantly  increasing  in  popularity  in  this 
State,  but  the  saccharine  varieties  are  constantly 
decreasing  in  interest. 

Whitewash  for  Young  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a. young  prune  orchard;  it 
was  set  out  one  year  ago.  I  was  thinking  of  white- 
washing the  trunks  of  the  trees  with  the  whitewash 
recommended  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  March 
24th.  I  wish  you  would  advise  me  whether  it  would 
be  best  to  whitewash  the  young  trees;  and,  if  so, 
ought  I  to  use  the  wash  recommended  for  apple  trees 
in  the  Press  of  March  24th,  or  should  I  use  a  wash 
made  of  air-slaked  lime  ?  I  see  your  book  on  ' :  Cali- 
fornia Fruits  "  recommends  for  young  trees  a  wash 
made  of  whitening  or  air-slaked  lime.  I  thought  if  I 
used  whitening  or  air-slaked  lime  it  might  be  hard  to 
get  the  tallow  to  mix  well  with  the  wash. — Reader. 

We  have  not  used  this  wash  on  young  prune  trees 
and  can  not  speak  with  full  confidence.  We  would 
not  hesitate  to  try  it,  however,  as  we  understand  it 
is  freely  used  on  all  kinds  of  trees.  The  tallow  will 
saponify  part  of  the  alkali  and  thus  reduce  the  caus- 
ticity to  a  certain  extent.  The  whitening  or  air- 
slaked  lime  wash  needs  whaleoil  soap  to  give  it 
greater  adhesiveness,  and  it  is  usually  made  with 
that  substance.  We  think  the  lime  tallow  and  salt 
wash  is  a  more  satisfactory  material. 

Removing  Ropt  Knots. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  about  100  two-year-old 
prune  trees  that  are  affected  with  crown  knot,  or 


root  knot.  Is  it  safe  to  treat  them  while  growing  ? 
About  a  month  ago  I  took  the  knot  of  one  and  ap- 
plied a  very  strong  solution  of  bluestone  to  the  place, 
and  now  all  the  live  bark,  except  a  small  strip  on  one 
side,  is  dead.  It  looks  as  though  it  had  been  burned. 
What  is  the  best  remedy  and  when  the  time  to  apply 
it  ? — A  Subscriber,  Saratoga. 

The  prescription  formerly  was  to  use  bluestone 
during  the  dormant  season  and  Bordeaux  mixture 
during  the  growing  season.  More  recently  so  many 
cases  of  injury  by  bluestone  have  occurred  that  Bor- 
deaux alone  is  commended.  As  to  the  time  of  remov- 
ing the  knots  we  would  be  governed  somewhat  by  the 
size  :  small  knots  any  time,  large  ones  when  the  tree 
has  passed  its  greatest  activity.  There  is  still,  how- 
ever, a  great  deal  more  to  learn  about  this  whole 
matter. 

Those  Peach  Buds. 

To  the  Editor: — As  to  the  peach  buds  dropping, 
the  linnets  may  be  answerable  for  a  lot  of  mischief, 
but  I  think  they  are  not  guilty  on  this  count.  It  is 
hardly  likely  they  discriminate  between  Alexander's 
and  Hale's  buds  ;  the  Hale's,  next  to  the  Alexan- 
der's, are  full  of  blossoms.  In  February,  if  a  limb  of 
the  Alexander  trees  was  shaken,  there  was  quite  a 
patter  as  the  buds  fell  on  the  ground  ;  the  small  trees 
have  many  more  blossoms  out  than  those  much  larger. 
Many  people  around  here  are  doing  away  with  their 
Alexander's  owing  to  this  drop.  The  subject  is  worth 
looking  into  again. — T.  J.  Fitch,  Loomis. 

Yes,  indeed.  This  is  quite  different  from  linnet 
work  and  we  are  sorry  you  did  not  give  the  fuller  de- 
scription in  your  first  note.  Linnets  work  freely 
enough  on  Hale's,  as  we  know  to  our  own  sorrow, 
and  our  experience  also  is  that  when  a  linnet  or  an 
English  sparrow  takes  a  bud  he  keeps  it  and  does  not 
leave  it  to  patter  down  afterwards.  They  throw 
down  blossoms  sometimes,  as  it  would  seem,  just  for 
fun,  but  not  unopened  buds.  We  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  trouble  our  correspondent  notes  and 
we  would  like  to  hear  from  any  one  who  has  looked 
closely  into  it. 

Bermuda  Grass. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  give  some  method  for  get- 
ting rid  of  Bermuda  grass.  It  is  about  to  take  my 
orchard. — W.  M.  Collins,  Visalia. 

We  have  only  one  prescription  for  morning  glory, 
Johnson  grass,  Bermuda  grass  and  all  other  joint- 
rooting  plants,  and  that  is  to  smother  them  by  never 
allowing  a  shoot  to  come  to  the  light.  Get  a  good 
flat  weed  knife  or  a  cultivator  with  sharp,  flat  teeth 
and  start  in  as  soon  as  the  ground  will  stand  it  and 
cut  off  every  shoot  below  the  surface.  Run  through 
again  in  a  week  and  every  week  afterwards  until 
the  ground  gets  out  of  condition  in  the  fall,  or  until 
there  is  frost  enough  to  prevent  growth.  The  secret 
of  success  lies  in  never  allowing  the  plant  to  come  up 
so  you  can  see  it.  If  it  gets  to  the  light,  it  takes  a 
fresh  start  and  you  have  to  take  a  fresh  start  too. 
Cultivate  the  piece,  therefore,  with  sharp,  weed- 
cutting  edges  on  the  same  day  of  every  week,  and 
keep  at  it  all  summer  and  perhaps  the  next  summer 
also.  ^ 

Pomelo. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  thinking  of  planting  a  few 
pomelos  for  family  use.  Which  is  the  best  variety  ?— 
F.  J.  Fitch,  Loomis. 

The  Florida  seedlings  have  come  nearer  to  suiting 
the  demand  than  others,  and  are  presumably  most 
nearly  in  accord  with  advanced  standards  of  taste  in 
this  line.  The  Triumph  is  approved  by  some  growers. 
Do  not  plant  more  than  you  can  eat  up  yourself. 
There  are  too  many  in  the  State  already. 


The  California  Cured  Fruit  Association  makes  a 
new  appeal  to  the  prune  growers  to  get  in  line  and 
sign  the  contracts.  Vice-President  Henry  calculates 
that  at  the  beginning  of  this  week  about  70%  of  the 
prune  product  had  signed  up,  and  packers  had  af- 
filiated in  sufficient  number  to  absolutely  obviate  the 
necessity  of  the  Association  doing  anything  in  that 
line.  The  backbone  of  the  fight  is  acknowledged  to 
be  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley.  It  is  there  that  the 
opponents  of  the.  movement  are  using  their  utmost 
efforts  to  defeat  the  organization.  The  trouble  seems 
to  be  with  some  packers  who  agreed  to  a  contract 
and  then  refused  to  sign  it  and  are  trying  to  hold 
growers  out  with  them.  If  growers  want  to  run 
their  own  business,  let  them  give  their  support  to  the 
Association  at  once. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
March  26,  1900. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Station  Director. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
The  temperature  has  been  slightly  above  normal  for 
the  week;  no  injurious  frosts  have  occurred.  The  rain- 
fall of  the  19th  and  20th  was  light  in  valleys,  but  heavier 
in  the  elevated  sections,  and  has  benefited  all  growing 
crops  and  pasturage.  Grain  and  hay  are  making  good 
growth  and  looking  strong  and  thrifty  in  most  sections, 
but  would  be  greatly  improved  by  heavy  rain  within  the 
next  two  weeks.  The  first  crop  of  hay  was  cut  on  the 
17th,  near  San  Luis  Obispo.  The  soil  is  in  good  condi- 
tion for  working.  Fruit  prospects  continue  good,  and 
nearly  all  varieties  are  in  bloom,  the  trees  being  heavily 
laden.  San  Leandro  cherry  orchards  are  in  full  blossom. 
All  sections  report  deciduous  fruits  in  superior  condition, 
with  indications  of  unusually  large  crops. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
The  weather  has  been  very  favorable  for  all  crops,  the 
temperature  averaging  several  degrees  above  normal, 
with  light  northerly  winds  and  no  frost;  in  some  sections 
there  were  light  showers  early  in  the  week.  Grain  and 
hay  are  growing  rapidly,  and  are  in  excellent  condition, 
with  all  indications  that  unusually  large  crops  will  be 
harvested.  In  some  localities,  however,  it  is  said  the 
grain  crop  will  not  be  as  large  as  last  season's,  owing  to 
the  excessive  moisture  on  the  black  or  adobe  lands  early 
in  the  season.  Hop  roots  have  wintered  well  and  are 
looking  well.  The  soil  is  in  good  condition  for  plowing, 
and  some  farmers  are  engaged  in  fallowing.  Deciduous 
fruit  trees  are  in  full  bloom  and  bearing  heavily.  In 
some  localities  apricots  are  quite  large,  and  seem  to  be 
nearly  beyond  injury  by  frost,  but  are  dropping  in  some 
orchards.  Orange  trees  are  in  bloom.  Almond  trees 
are  heavily  laden,  but  there  is  some  danger  of  dropping, 
as  it  is  feared  the  sap  rose  too  early.  Strawberries  will 
be  in  market  next  week. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Generally  clear  weather,  with  warm  days  and  cool 
nights,  has  prevailed  during  the  past  week.  On  the 
22nd  a  light  thunderstorm  with  rain  occurred  in  the 
vicinity  of  Porterville,  doing  much  good  to  all  growing 
crops.  While  there  is  no  immediate  suffering  from  the 
lack  of  moisture,  more  rain  is  needed  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  valley  to  mature  grain.  Crops  of  all  kinds  are  do- 
ing well.  Barley  is  commencing  to  head  in  some  locali- 
ties.. Pasturage  is  plentiful.  Fruit  trees  are  in  full 
bloom,  and  trees  are  rapidly  leafing  out.  Prospects  are 
excellent  for  a  large  fruit  crop.  Fallowing  continues  on 
the  black  lands.  Farm  work  of  all  kinds  is  well  ad- 
vanced. Grapes  are  commencing  to  leaf  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lodi.  Shipments  of  sheep  and  wool  continue.  Hay 
continues  to  be  shipped  from  the  upper  portion  of  the 
valley  to  Arizona. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Cloudy,  damp  weather  has  prevailed  during  most  of 
the  week,  with  fogs  in  some  localities,  and  no  injurious 
frosts.  Light  showers  of  rain  have  fallen  in  the  valleys; 
in  the  foothills  and  higher  lands  the  rainfall  has  been 
sufficient  to  greatly  improve  the  condition  of  crops,  over 
an  inch  having  fallen  in  portions  of  San  Diego  county. 
Snow  has  fallen  at  Cuyamaca  and  other  mountain  sta- 
tions. Conditions  have  been  favorable  for  all  crops,  and 
it  is  now  believed  that  a  small  grain  crop  will  be  raised, 
some  reports  stating  that  with  normal  rains  in  April  the 
yield  will  be  about  half  the  average.  Pasturage  is  still 
fair  in  most  sections.  Beet  lands  are  being  irrigated, 
preparatory  to  planting.  Deciduous  fruits  are  in  bloom, 
and  prospects  for  large  crops  continue  good,  though 
apricots  are  dropping  in  some  orchards.  Almonds  are 
said  to  be  half  grown.  Walnut  trees  are  leafing.  Water 
development  continues. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Cloudy  week  with  showers 
revived  late  grain,  which  may  give  small  crop.  Orange 
trees  white  with  bloom,  and  vineyards  looking  quite 
green. 

Eureka  Summary. — Weather  conditions  for  the  past 
week  were  generally  favorable  for  plowing,  seeding  and 
for  fruit.  The  cool  weather  is  fortunately  retarding 
fruit  bloom.    No  damage  resulted  from  Friday's  frost. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Tuesday,  March  28,  1900,  are  from  Official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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The   abundant  evi- 


California  Agriculture  in  1899. 

NUMBER  IV. 

Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  specially  furnished  for 
advanced  publication  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

BEET  SUGAR. 

Mr.  Claus  Spreckels  of  San  Francisco  has  furnished 
the  following  report  of  the  conditions  of  that  great 
industry  in  California.  California  might  well  be  proud 
of  her  development  in  this  direction,  in  which  she 
leads  all  States  in  the  Union,  with  a  promised  devel- 
opment impossible  to  her  competitors.  Mr.  Spreck- 
els says : 

The  success  that  has  marked  the  development 
of  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  California  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years  has 
those  who  have  labored  to 
now  see  it  firmly  established 
ing  industries  of  the  State, 
dence  afforded  of  capital  rapidly  flowing  in  this  new 
direction  attests  the  value  and  adaptability  of  Cali- 
fornia soil  and  climate  to  the  culture  of  the  sugar 
beet.  New  factories  are  being  built  and  the  capacity 
of  many  now  in  operation  doubled.  Thousands  of 
acres  are  being  planted  to  beets  which  heretofore 
were  devoted  to  grazing  and  grain  raising.  They 
will  not  only  yield  greater  returns  to  the  farmer,  but 
will  give  employment  to  a  vastly  larger  number  of 
laborers. 

One  of  the  most  important  benefits  which  will 
accrue  to  the  State  is  the  growth  of  the  towns  in 
the  vicinity  of  and  where  sugar  factories  are  located, 
the  cutting  up  and  populating  of  vast  tracts  of  land, 
and  the  immigration  of  the  practical  farmer  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

Many  sections  of  the  country  are  well  adapted  to 
the  raising  of  sugar  beets,  but  California  surpasses 
all  other  States  in  possessing  a  combination  of  all  the 
conditions  suitable  to  the  industry,  whether  as  re- 
gards soil  or  climate.  The  length  of  the  season  en- 
ables the  beets  to  ripen  and  the  crop  to  be  harvested 
earlier  than  elsewhere,  a  great  advantage  to  both 
farmer  and  manufacturer.  The  mildness  of  the  win- 
ters on  our  coast  renders  it  unnecessary  to  store  the 
beets  in  silos,  an  item  of  expense  that  must  be  in- 
curred wherever  the  winters  are  severe. 

The  greatest  feature  of  California's  superiority 
in  this  new  industry  is  to  be  found  in  the  beet  itself. 
The  average  percentage  of  saccharine  matter  often 
exceeds  15%  of  the  gross  weight  of  the  beet,  whereas 
in  other  States  13%  is  considered  an  exceptional  re- 
turn. Thus  it  will  be  seen,  with  the  many  natural 
advantages  possessed  by  the  State,  the  energy 
shown,  and  the  capital  invested,  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  raising  of  the  sugar  beet  and  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  will  be  the  leading  industry  of 
California. 

From  the  following  table,  showing  the  sugar  pro- 
duction, an  idea  can  be  gained  of  the  rapid  progress 
California  has  made  during  the  past  ten  years,  the 
figures  given  being  short  tons  : 
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1,910 
2,457 
3,531 
3,074 
6,887 
9,888 
18,615 
23,827 
31,815 
35,280 
18,300 

Totals  ..  ..84,252   26,323   40,100   3,800    1,200  155,584 

It  is  well  to  compare  the  above  statement  with  the 
following  figures,  showing  production  of  the  different 
States,  the  figures  also  representing  short  tons.  The 
advancement  of  California  at  once  becomes  apparent : 

1894.    1895.    1896.    1897.    1898.  1899.* 

3,400 
3,400 
36,000 
4,000 
10,500 
2,200 
3,600 
2,000 
8,800 

2,300 


Colorado  . .  . 

Illinois  

Michigan  . . . 
Minnesota  . . 
Mebraska. . . 
New  Mexico. 

New  York  

Oregon  

Utah   2,354 

Virginia   25 

Washington  


2,971  4,950 


8,960 
1,200 


7,230 
590 
420 


4,032    4,567  1,760 


2,800 
1,230 
5.660 
1,120 
1,800 
74(1 
6.385 


Totals. . 
*  Estimated. 


5,350    8,982  14,727  10,000  19,335  76,200 


The  operating  beet  sugar  factories  of  the  State  are 
located  as  follows :  Spreckels  Sugar  Company, 
Spreckels,  near  Salinas,  Monterey  county;  American 
Beet  Sugar  Company,  Oxnard,  Ventura  county; 
Chino  Valley  Beet  Sugar  Company,  Chino,  Riverside 
county;  Alameda  Sugar  Company,  Alvarado,  Ala- 


meda county;  California  Beet  Sugar  &  Refining  Com- 
pany, Crockett,  Contra  Costa  county;  Union  Sugar 
Company,  Santa  Maria,  San  Luis  Obispo  county;  Los 
Alaniitos  Sugar  Company,  Los  Alamitos,  Orange 
county. 

Operations  have  been  suspended  at  the  large  fac- 
tory at  Watsonville,  owing  to  the  short  crop  of  beets. 
The  monster  factory  at  Spreckels  is  doing  the  work 
of  the  Watsonville  plant. 

ESTIMATED  OUTPUT— SEASON  1899. 

Short  tons. 

Spreckels  Sugar  Co:  25,000 

American  Beet  Sugar  Co  10,000 

Alameda  Sugar  Co   4,500 

Chino  Valley  Beet  Sugar  Co   6,000 

California  Beet  Sugar  &  Refining  Co. .  3,000 

Union  Sugar  Co   3,000 

Los  Alamitos  Sugar  Co   1,000 

Total  52,500 

The  extreme  drouth  which  the  State  has  suffered 
during  the  past  two  years  has  seriously  interfered 
with  the  progress  of  the  industry.  With  a  favorable 
season  it  is  reasonable  to  predict  an  output  of  more 
than  100,000  tons  of  sugar  in  1900. 

The  beet  sugar  factories  of  California  represent  a 
combined  capacity  of  9500  tons  of  beets  daily  (esti- 
mated capacity),  which  would  mean,  for  a  season  of 
135  days,  1,140.000  tons  of  sugar,  more  than  enough 
to  supply  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  California  there  are  more  than  750,000  acres  of 
land  perfectly  adapted  to  the  raising  of  sugar  beets. 
Allowing  for  the  proper  rotation  of  crops,  about 
200,000  acres  would  be  available  each  season,  capable 
of  producing  2,500,000  tons  of  beets,  or  350,000  tons 
of  sugar. 

The  valleys  of  San  Juan,  Salinas  and  Pajaro  have 
proven  themselves  especially  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  the  beet,  and  the  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
cost  of  raising  and  profits  derived  from  238  acres  of 
beets  in  San  Juan  valley,  season  of  1896  : 


EXPENSES. 


Cost  per   Cost  per 


Total  cost. 

acre. 

ton. 

Rent  of  238  acres  at  $7 

por  acre   

$  1,666  00 

$  7  00 

$  37 

First  plowing.  .$340  001 

Second  plowing  396  65  1 
Cultivating  and   bar-  ( 

1,236  65 

5  19 

28 

rowing  500  00  J 

Sowing,  labor ...  85  00  \ 
Use  of  drill         28  80  / 

113  80 

49 

03 

Seed,  2830  lbs.  at  10c. . . . 

283  00 

1  19 

06 

Thinning,  1100  days  at$l 

1,100  00 

4  62 

25 

Cultivating    and  weed 

cutting,  one  man  and 

two  horses,  30  davs 

at  $3  .  

90  00 

38 

02 

Plowing  out,   one  man 

and   team,  95  days 

at  $3  

285  00 

1  19 

(Mi 

Topping  and  loading  into 

wagons,  1335.3  days 
at  $1  

1,335  30 

5  61 

30 

Hauling  three  miles  to 

switch  at  50c  per  ton 

2,225  50 

9  35 

50 

Freight  on  railroad  to 

2,225  50 

9  35 

50 

Cost  of  knives  and  hoes. 

20  00 

09 

300  00 

1  26 

07 

Total  expenses  

$10,880  75 

$45  72 

$2  44 

INCOME. 

4,451,275  tons  of  beets 

at  $4   $17,817  22 

Sale  of  beet  tops   200  00 


$74  86 
84 


$4  04 
04 


Total  income   $18,017  22      $75  70      $4  08 

Net  profit   $  7,136  47      $29  98      $1  64 

From  a  survey  of  the  foregoing  facts  the  great  im- 
portance of  this  rapidly  growing  industry  will  be 
clearly  apparent. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sugar  beet  industry 
presents  a  larger  field  and  better  results  than  any 
other  agricultural  pursuit  in  which  the  farmers  of 
our  State  may  engage. 

HOPS. 

California  cultivates  a  large  area  of  her  best  land 
to  hops  and  sends  the  product  all  over  the  world. 
Our  hop  crop  commencing  with  1894  has  been  as 
follows: 

Bales. 

1894   67,500 

1895   52,000 

1896    35,000 

1897   45,000 

1898    44,500 

1899  (estimated)  57,000 

From  figures  obtained  from  F.  V.  Flint  the  crop  of 
1899  was  estimated  at  56,652  bales,  and  pz-oduced  as 
follows: 

Counties.                                Acres.  Bales. 

Sonoma  2,029  17,850 

Sacramento                                1,255  12,400 

Yuba                                          885  7,000 

Mendocino                                   840  8,100 

Yolo                                             420  3,800 

Alameda                                       360  3,136 

Santa  Cruz                                   325  2,800 

Sutter                                        125  604 

Lake                                           75  500 


Napa   55  262 

Shasta   30  175 

Siskiyou   10  25 

Totals  6,409  56,652 

E.  C.  Horst  of  San  Francisco,  a  very  extensive 
dealer,  in  a  report  on  this  industry  recently  made  to 
this  Board,  presents  the  situation  so  clearly  that  we 
present  it  here  as  dispensing  with  further  com- 
ment.   Mr.  Horst  writes : 

California  produces  about  one-third  of  the  annual 
consumption  of  hops  in  the  United  States,  and  raises 
them  on  a  combined  area  of  less  than  four  miles 
square. 

In  California  the  raising  of  hops  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  very  few  growers,  whose  average  production  is 
many  times  greater  than  that  of  the  growers  else- 
where, and  the  methods  of  cultivating,  drying,  curing 
and  handling  are  here  very  far  ahead  of  the  methods 
employed  in  the  other  States  of  the  Union  and 
abroad. 

One  firm  alone  grows  nearly  10,000  bales  an- 
nually, or  about  one-sixth  of  the  State's  annual  pro- 
duct. 

There  are  altogether  about  150  hop  ranches  in 
the  State,  which  have  about  7500  acres  in  hops,  and 
produce  annually  about  60,000  bales,  equal  to  11,000,- 
000  pounds,  which  is  enough  to  make  15,000,000  bar- 
rels, or  60,000,000  kegs,  of  beer,  when  no  hop  substi- 
tutes are  used. 

Hops  were  first  raised  in  California  in  1865,  and 
for  several  years  thereafter  were  considered  by  some 
of  the  brewers  to  be  much  inferior  to  hops  grown 
elsewhere,  and  bought  only  as  bargains,  and  by  all 
other  brewers  were  considered  entirely  unfit  for 
brewing  purposes.  The  sentiment,  however,  has  so 
c  ompletely  changed  that  to-day  the  same  California 
hops  fetc  h  the  highest  price,  not  only  in  the  Ameri- 
can, but  also  in  the  foreign  markets,  and  they  are  ex- 
ported to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  qualities  that  have  given  California  her  repu- 
tation for  hop  culture  are  the  absolute  freedom  from 
disease,  the  certainty  of  the  crop  and  the  excellent 
keeping  qualities  of  the  product. 

In  the  thirty-five  years  of  the  industry  there 
has  never  been  a  crop  failure  or  even  a  serious  short- 
age, and  damages  by  the  many  pests  which  infect 
hops  elsewhere  are  here  unknown.  The  hops  pro- 
duced here  hold  their  brewing  virtues  so  much  longer 
than  those  produced  in  the  East  and  abroad  that  the 
brewers  pay  more  for  our  product  when  purchasing 
hops  for  future  use. 

Hop  growing  has  not,  however,  been  a  profinable 
industry  during  the  last  five  years  or  more  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  crop  failures  elsewhere,  and  the  acre- 
age has,  therefore,  not  been  increased. 

The  consumption  has  not  been  in  excess  of  the 
product  and  low  prices  have  ruled  and  will  probably 
continue  until  England  or  Germany  has  a  crop  fail- 
ure, or  serious  shortage,  and  this  may  happen  at  any 
time,  though  while  the  hop  farmer  of  small  means  is 
waiting  the  sheriff  is  apt  to  get  the  ranch. 

The  land  necessary  for  hop  growing  is  the  richest 
land,  and,  excepting  in  such  seasons  where  there  is  a 
hop  failure  elsewhere,  it  pays  better  to  raise  other 
crops  on  such  lands,  especially  as  lands  that  will  raise 
hops  will  grow  any  other  crop  that  this  State  pro- 
duces, and  with  more  certainty  of  profit. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


Agricultural  Education. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  glad  to  see  Mr.  Shields  ap- 
pearing in  your  columns  as  a  contributor  to  a  discus- 
sion on  "Education."  It  seems  to  me  a  subject  on 
which  we  are  disposed  to  take  too  much  for  granted 
— to  think  that  because  certain  ideas  and  methods 
have  prevailed  in  the  past,  and  because  our  teachers 
assure  us  that  such  ideas  and  methods  are  the  very 
best  in  the  world  we  must,  perforce,  accept  these  as 
being  both  desirable  and  efficient. 

For  years  past  I  have  been  making  leisure  to  study 
some  of  these  methods  and  their  apparent  results. 
Sometimes  I've  visited  schools,  sometimes  attended 
institutes,  sometimes  read,  sometimes  tried  to  think 
on  education. 

At  one  institute  I  heard  the  man  who  is  perhaps 
the  foremost  educator  on  this  coast  tell  the  assem- 
bled teachers:  "You  don't  use  the  education  you 
sell ! "  This  put  the  case  rather  baldly  and  boldly; 
but  Truth  is  always  bold  and  very  often  bald,  or  even 
naked,  fori  think  a  classic  "nuda  Veritas"  (naked 
truth)  remains  in  my  memory.  Teachers,  then,  it 
should  be  remembered,  sell  education.  It  is  emi- 
nently natural  that  they  should  recommend  and  exalt 
the  wares  they  offer  for  sale.  Shall  the  public  at 
large  accept  those  wares  as  being  in  themselves  de- 
sirable and  worth  the  price  ?  If  my  "foremost  edu- 
cator's" words  be  true  many  teachers  do  not  them- 
selves believe  their  wares  desirable.  If  desirable 
they  would  use  them.  They  are  alleged  not  to  use 
them.  To  them,  therefore,  they  are  undesirable,  if 
the  allegation  be  true. 

Apply  the  same  reasoning  to  the  taught.    Do  they 
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deem  this  education  desirable  ?  I  shall  be  told  "  Oh, 
yes  !    Very  many  desire  to  graduate  !  " 

I  admit  many  "desire  to  graduate."  But  is  it  be- 
cause the  knowledge  is  pleasant  to  their  souls,  or  be- 
cause they  appreciate  triumph  and  popular  ap- 
plause ? 

"Desire  to  graduate  "  is  no  test.  The  real  test  is, 
has  knowledge  been  made  so  pleasant  to  their  souls 
that  they  desire  to  walk  with  wisdom  in  those  ways  of 
pleasantness  and  paths  of  peace  that  make  life  one 
continued  happiness  and  success  ? 

Now,  then,  apply  the  test !  In  our  high  school 
(Pacific  Grove)  Latin  is  made  one  of  the  chief  studies. 
After  graduation  do  we  find  our  graduates  taking 
any  pleasure  in  pursuing  that  study  and  becoming 
really  Latin  scholars  ?  Do  we  find  the  average  per- 
son who  has  "  taken  Latin"  (be  the  dose  "taken" 
large  or  small)  even  endeavoring  in  the  least,  after 
graduation,  to  increase  his  knowledge  thereof  ?  I 
have  questioned  men  and  women  in  various  ranks  of 
life,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  one  who  has  seen  any  Cali- 
fornian  reading  a  Latin  book  for  pleasure.  In  thirty- 
five  years  I  have  seen  no  person,  out  of  school,  read- 
ing Latin,  and  only  one  man  reading  Greek.  He  sat 
on  a  bench  in  a  tennis  court  at  Pacific  Grove,  and 
proved  to  be  an  instructor  in  Greek  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

Of  course  I  shall  be  told  it's  at  least  all  good 
"mental  gymnastics."  I  reply  there  are  "mental 
gymnastics"  better  in  all  respects.  There  are 
"  mental  gymnastics  which  the  graduate  will  so  en- 
joy that  he  will  continue  them  through  life. 

As  I  have  watched  the  results  of  our  school 
methods  in  the  after  life  of  our  young  men  and 
women,  these  results  are  usually  disastrous.  The 
graduate  has  "taken  studies"  till  he  has  become 
nauseated,  and  hates  and  eschews  study  for  the  rest 
of  her  or  his  natural  life.  Will  any  candid  observer 
tell  us,  in  the  Rtjral's  columns,  whether  in  his  village 
the  library  has  one-tenth  the  patrons  that  the  card- 
room,  the  dance  hall  and  the  saloon  have  ?  I  want 
to  see  this  subject  thoroughly  discussed,  because  not 
only  to  me,  but  to  a  great  many,  its  present  basis  is 
extremely  unsatisfactory. 

What  started  me  to  write  this,  beyond  Mr.  Shield's 
letter,  was  some  lines  I  ran  across  lately  in  a  book 
by  the  leading  philosopher  of  our  age,  Herbert 
Spencer.  Speaking  of  the  pleasures  of  the  parental 
relation  rightly  conceived  and  carried  out  (page  309 
Data  of  Ethics),  he  says:  "  And  then  if,  repudiating 
the  stupidities  of  early  education,  as  at  present  con- 
ceived and  unhappily  State-enacted,  he  has  rational 
ideas  of  mental  development,  and  sees  that  the  sec- 
ond-hand knowledge  gained  through  books  should 
begin  to  supplement  the  first-hand  knowledge  gained 
by  direct  observation,  only  when  a  good  stock  of  this 
has  been  acquired,  he  will,  with  active  sympathy,  aid 
in  the  exploration  of  the  surrounding  world  which  his 
boy  pursues  with  delight;  giving  and  receiving  grati- 
fication from  moment  to  moment  while  furthering 
ultimate  welfare." 

To  cut  this  letter  short  I  will  only  add  that  when 
girl  or  boy  has  learnt  to  pursue  nature  study  "  with 
delight,"  the  boy  will  not  want  to  leave  the  farm, 
and  the  girl  will  have  better  employments  and  enjoy- 
ments than  dressing,  dancing  and  novel  reading.  It 
is  to  me  a  source  of  intense  satisfaction  that  Cornell 
University  now  has  a  professor  of  "  nature  study  "  in 
the  person  of  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Comstock,  whom  I  had 
the  pleasure  lately  to  meet  and  bid  "God-speed!" 
May  other  universities  follow  the  lead  of  Cornell ! 

Monterey,  March  24.  Edward  Berwick. 
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Food  Value  of  Oak  "Moss." 

To  the  Editor: — Throughout  the  coast  mountains 
of  California,  wherever  oaks  abound,  there  is  one 
fodder  crop  which  never  fails,  however  dry  the  sea- 
son— the  crop  of  moss,  or,  more  properly,  lichen 
(Ramalia  reticulata),  which  grows  so  plentifully  upon 
the  branches  of  the  deciduous  oaks  and,  to  a  less  ex- 
tent, upon  the  live  oaks  also.  Very  picturesque, 
especially  in  winter,  is  the  effect  of  the  long,  ragged 
streamers  of  grayish-green  network  pendant  from 
the  oak  boughs.  Nothing  more  accentuates  the  age 
of  our  larger  oaks,  many  of  which  undoubtedly  ante- 
date the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

The  "moss,"  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  scarcely 
iess  useful  than  picturesque.  Its  value  as  a  stock 
feed  has  long  been  known  in  a  general  way  to  stock- 
men, who  have  depended  on  it  more  or  less  to  help 
cattle  through  dry  seasons.  In  times  of  drouth  oaks 
have  been  felled  by  hundreds,  simply  that  the  cattle 
might  br'owse  upon  the  mossy  branches.  In  the 
Salinas  valley,  during  the  severe  drouth  of  1898, 
quantities  of  the  "moss"  were  gathered  from  stand- 
ing trees  for  cow  feed. 

More  exact  knowledge  of  the  food  value  of  this 
useful  lichen  becomes  therefore  a  matter  of  interest. 
Prof.  Jaffa  of  the  University  Experiment  Station, 
Berkeley,  recently  analyzed  some  of  it  at  the  request 
of  the  writer,  determining  its  percentage  composi- 
tion, which  is  given  below  in  comparison  with  that  of 


wheat  hay,  also  determined  by  the  Experiment 
Station: 


• 

1  .1'    !H  II 

(Ramalia 

Wheat 

reticulata). 

hay. 

  9.15 

6.48 

Nitrogen — free  extract 

(car- 

bohydrates)  

48.37 

54.33 

Crude  fat  

1.95 

1.85 

Moisture  

22.29 

11.67 

Ash  

4.50 

6.75 

13.74 

18.72 

Totals  

100.00 

100.00 

On  this  showing  the  lichen  has  a  much  higher  food 
value  than  the  best  wheat  hay.  It  contains  nearly 
50%  more  protein  or  flesh-forming  material,  nearly  as 
much  carbohydrates  and  a  little  more  fat.  Its  pro- 
tein content  is  nearly  twice  that  of  green  alfalfa 
(4.91%),  about  three  times  that  of  green  salt  bush 
(Atriplex  semibaccata),  and  over  half  as  much  as 
that  of  alfalfa  hay  (17.60%).  The  digestibility  of  the 
lichen  has  not  yet  been  ascertained;  but  since  it  con- 
tains less  ash  and  less  fiber  than  wheat  or  alfalfa 
hay,  its  digestibility  is  probably  superior  to  that  of 
these  well-known  fodders. 

Altogether,  the  lichen  seems  to  be  a  valuable  food 
product,  amply  justifying  the  use  made  of  it  in  dry 
years,  and  worthy  of  consideration  at  all  times  in 
localities  where  it  is  abundant.  On  account  of  its 
high  protein  content,  it  would  be  good  to  feed  with 
straw — in  fact,  this  is  probably  better  than  feeding  it 
alone.  It  has  been  asserted  locally  to  produce  abor- 
tion in  cows  near  to  calving,  but  authenticated  in- 
stances seem  to  be  entirely  lacking.  Moreover, 
there  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the  composition  of  the 
plant  to  warrant  the  assertion.  However,  it  might 
be  well  to  use  caution  in  feeding  the  lichen  to  such 
cows,  especially  those  not  previously  accustomed  to 
it.  J.  H.  Barber. 

Paso  Robles,  Cal. 


Food  Value  of  a  Tall  Tarweed. 

What  the  thoughtful  and  observant  rural  editor 
can  do  for  his  parishioners,  and  incidentally  for  the 
State  at  large,  is  seen  by  a  recent  achievement  of  the 
Tulare  Register.  It  announced  the  fact  some  time 
ago  that  Louis  Bertch,  west  of  Tulare,  was  cutting, 
putting  up  and  feeding  his  stock  with  the  common 
yellow  blossoming  alkali  weed  and  that  his  stock  was 
eating  it  and  doing  well  on  it.  People  laughed  the 
Register  and  its  new  hay  to  scorn.  Later  the  editor 
found  that  Charles  Pursell  had  seen  stock  eat  the 
cured  hay  with  avidity  more  than  twenty-five  years 
ago,  but  still  the  laugh  went  on.  Now  the  contention 
of  the  Register  is  reinforced  by  a  scientific  analysis 
by  the  agricultural  department  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  a  barley  sack  full  of  the  hay,  and  the  result  is 
most  nattering. 

Prof.  Hilgard's  Comments. — I  enclose  herewith  a 
report  by  Prof.  Jaffa,  giving  the  analysis  and  dis- 
cussing the  nutritive  value  of  the  tall  tarweed,  so  far 
as  analysis  can  determine  it.  While  it  is  possible 
that  the  actual  digestibility  of  the  nutrients  in  the 
plants  may  be  somewhat  less  than  is  here  assumed, 
the  difference  is  not  likely  to  be  sufficient  to  diminish 
materially  the  importance  of  the  plant  in  rendering 
easily  available  for  forage  growing  the  soils  that  re- 
fuse to  grow  alfalfa. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  tarweed  over  the  salt 
bush  is  its  small  content  of  ash,  which  sometimes  ren- 
ders exclusive  feeding  with  the  latter  inconvenient, 
especially  in  the  case  of  calves.  Probably  the  two 
together  would  make  a  very  acceptable  ration. 

It  is  now  important  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  cat- 
tle's refusal  to  eat  the  fresh  plant.  My  conjecture  is 
that  it  is  an  aromatic  or  resinous  substance  which 
they  dislike  ;  but  it  may  possibly  be  the  spines.  Can 
you  give  me  any  light  on  this  subject  ?  At  any  rate, 
would  like  to  examine  fresh  samples  of  the  weed  in 
its  various  stages  of  growth,  and,  if  convenient,  would 
be  glad  to  have  sent  us  by  express,  from  time  to  time, 
five  or  ten  pounds  of  the  green  stuff  well  wrapped  in 
damp  paper,  so  that  we  can  get  it  in  good  condition. 
— E.  W.  Hilgard. 

Report  by  Prof.  Jaffa. — The  Centromadia  pun- 
gens,  commonly  called  the  yellow  blossoming  alkali 
weed,  or  tall  tarweed,  grows  luxuriantly,  attaining  a 
height  from  4  to  6  feet  on  lands  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  which  are  not  too  strongly  contaminated  with 
alkali. 

The  analysis  of  this  plant  shows  it  to  be  a  very  val- 
uable fodder,  the  percentage  of  all  the  nutrients  be- 
ing relatively  high,  notably  in  the  case  of  the  protein 
or  flesh-formers  (12.30%),  which  is  nearly  double  that 
shown  for  wheat  hay,  50%  more  than  the  correspond- 
ing figure  for  oat  hay,  9%  higher  than  the  per  cent 
of  nitrogenous  matter  found  in  barley  hay,  and  only 
exceeded  by  the  protein  content  of  alfalfa  hay,  as 
seen  by  the  figures  12.30  and  17.60  respectively. 

Experience  has  shown  that  stock  will  not  eat  Cen- 
tromadia in  the  green  state.  This  fact  may  be  due 
to  the  presence  of  an  essential  oil  and  resin  which 
may  probably  disappear  during  the  drying  or  curing 
of  the  plant,  or  to  the  spiny  tips  on  the  leaves.  If  no 
odorous  substance  objectionable  to  stock  is  present, 


then  by  siloing  the  green  material  the  above  objec- 
tions might  be  overcome,  and  most  certainly  would  be 
if  the  spiny  tips  were  the  trouble. 

A  comparison  of  the  amounts  digestible  (in  100 
pounds)  of  this  fodder  with  some  well  known  and  com- 
monly used  hays  would  emphasize  the  value  of  this 
plant  for  stock  feeding. 

The  total  nutriment,  as  indicated  by  the  fuel  value 
in  one  pound,  919  calories,  would  place  this  feed  stuff 
the  lowest  on  the  list.  But  when  we  compare  its 
digestible  flesh  formers  (6.15  pounds)  with  other  hays, 
we  note  that  it  rates  almost  as  high  as  barley  hay, 
which  stands  No.  2,  alfalfa  ranking  No.  1  with  12.30 
pounds,  or  about  twice  that  given  for  either  barley, 
hay  or  the  alkali  weed.  Hence,  we  see  that  the  more 
of  the  alkali  weed  that  can  be  used  in  the  ration  the 
more  highly  nitrogenous  will  it  be,  and,  consequently, 
the  more  beneficial  for  the  animal.  If  no  unpleasant 
flavors  are  imparted  to  the  milk  by  the  use  of  this 
weed,  then  the  dairyman  has  a  most  valuable  addi- 
tion in  the  Centromadia  pungens  to  his  list  of  feed- 
stuffs.— M.  E.  Jaffa. 

How  to  Handle  the  Plant.— The  Register  adds  : 
This  Centromadia  pungens  is  a  native  of  this  valley, 
will  grow  where  alfalfa  will  not,  and  it  ought  to  be 
easy  to  seed  our  waste  lands  to  it.  It  is  a  fodder 
plant  and  not  a  forage.  Stock  will  not  eat  it  green 
as  it  grows  in  the  field,  but  will  eat  it  with  avidity 
when  cured  and  put  into  hay.  Mr.  Bertch  cures  it  a 
little  in  the  sun,  but  chiefly  in  the  cock,  stacking  it 
afterwards,  but  it  will  stand  to  be  put  up  tolerably 
green. 


Against  Oleomargarine  Again. 

To  the  Editor:— The  dairymen's  fight  to  stop  the 
sale  of  oleomargarine  for  butter  has  now  progressed 
to  the  point  where  general  and  united  action  by  the 
agricultural  press  and  its  farmer  constituency,  if 
exercised  at  once,  will  result  in  the  passage  of  the 
Grout  bill  (H.  R.  3717),  which,  as  you  know,  has  for 
several  weeks  been  under  consideration  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

It  is  very  important  that  every  Congressman  shall 
know  the  wishes  of  his  constituents  as  to  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  and  that,  too,  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
therefore  your  assistance  is  asked  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter before  your  readers  as  strongly  as  you  can,  ask- 
ing every  one  to  write  to  his  Representative  to  work 
and  vote  for  the  Grout  bill,  and  do  all  he  can  to  se- 
cure its  early  passage. 

The  National  Dairy  Union  has  been  granted  several 
hearings  by  the  House  committee,  and  this  week 
makes  its  final  argument  on  the  measure,  which  is 
certain  to  be  favorably  reported  within  a  few  days. 
It  is,  therefore,  very  important  that  your  readers 
are  advised  that  now  is  the  time  to  work  as  never 
before.  The  position  of  the  dairymen  under  present 
laws  is  most  desperate,  and  the  Grout  bill  offers  the 
only  remedy  against  the  frauds  so  boldly  practised. 
In  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  dairy  business  gen- 
erally we  ask  that  you  especially  urge  your  readers 
to  let  their  representatives  in  Congress  know  that 
they  expect  them  to  vote  for  this  most  important 
measure.  Chas.  Y.  Knight, 

Secretary  National  Dairy  Union. 

188  South  Water  street,  Chicago. 

This  subject  is  commended  to  all  individuals  and 
associations  in  the  dairy  interest,  and  to  all  who  be- 
lieve in  pure  food  principles.  Every  one  can  do 
something  to  show  Congress  that  the  producers 
demand  adequate  protection  for  honest  products. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Poultry  in  the  San  Joaquin. 


From  an  essay  by  Ike  B.  Williams  at  the  Selma  Farmers'  Institute . 

The  poultry  of  Selma  seems  to  be  kept  largely  in  a 
promiscuous  manner,  and  not  in  the  orderly  way 
which  would  indicate  a  love  for  poultry  or  success  in 
poultry  keeping.  I  suppose  the  common  excuse  for 
thus  letting  the  hens  run  and  eat  when  and  where 
they  will  is  that  they  are  too  much  bother  and  would 
not  pay  for  the  extra  expense  and  trouble  of  keeping 
and  feeding  them  properly,  and  then  only  a  few  are 
kept  anyway. 

Only  a  few  !  Just  the  reason  for  taking  care  of 
them.  Then  you  say  they  are  only  common  hens  and 
it  would  not  be  of  much  use  to  take  care  of  them  any- 
way. We  would  not  keep  them  at  all,  but  we  like  a 
chicken  or  a  few  eggs  to  eat  once  in  a  while. 

Do  you  not  keep  one  or  two  cows  ?  Do  you  point 
to  them  and  say,  "Oh,  they  are  only  scrub  cows, 
they  don't  pay  for  feed,  but  the  children  like  milk  and 
butter  ?  "  Oh,  no  !  You  say,  "Look  at  those  cows; 
they  are  daisies.  I  wish  I  had  a  dozen  like  them.  I 
have  been  sending  their  milk  to  the  creamery  all 
winter  and  they  have  paid  me  from  $7  to  $8  per 
month  each." 

Why  not  be  able  to  say  about  your  poultry,  "  Look 
at  those  hens.  Are  they  not  beauties  ?  I  have  not 
very  many  of  them,  but  they  have  laid  enough  eggs 
this  winter  to  buy  all  of  our  groceries."    If  you  have 
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common  scrub  hens,  sell  them  off  and  buy  a  few  pure- 
bred fowls,  or  buy  one  or  two  settings  of  pure-bred 
eggs,  which  is  the  cheapest  way  to  get  started;  or  if 
you  have  some  good  grade  hens,  buy  a  pure-bred 
male  bird  to  raise  from.  The  Plymouth  Rock  and 
Wyandotte  can  not  be  excelled  for  an  all-around  pur- 
pose; they  are  good  winter  layers  and  the  young 
birds  bring  the  best  price  in  the  market. 

Care  and  Feeding  for  Eggs. — In  order  to  make 
hens  pay  they  must  have  good  care  and  feeding.  In 
the  first  place,  provide  them  with  a  good  comfort- 
able house  in  which  to  roost.  The  style  of  house  that 
has  given  the  best  satisfaction  in  California  is  one 
that  is  made  perfectly  tight  on  three  sides  with  all 
cracks  battened,  so  as  not  to  permit  any  draughts, 
and  the  other  side  opened  to  the  south.  To  keep  out 
chicken  thieves,  cover  that  side  with  wire  netting. 
Second,  keep  the  house  clean  and  free  from  mites. 
Third  and  most  important  step  is  the  feed,  and  there 
are  various  methods  of  feeding  for  eggs;  but  all 
poultrymen  agree  that,  for  eggs  in  winter,  hens  must 
have  meat  of  some  kind  in  their  daily  rations  to  take 
the  place  of  bugs  and  worms  that  they  get  in  summer. 

H ATcniNG. — How  shall  we  hatch  the  chickens  and 
raise  them — with  incubators  and  brooders  or  with 
hens  ?  How  hot  should  the  brooders  be  kept,  and 
what  shall  we  feed  the  chicks  ?  These  are  a  few  of 
the  hard  nuts  to  crack. 

In  the  first  place  I  would  say  hatch  them  with  in- 
cubators and  raise  them  with  brooders,  as  it  is  less 
work.  You  can  hatch  when  you  choose  and  in  as 
large  quantities  as  you  choose,  without  waiting  for 
the  hens  to  get  in  the  notion  of  setting,  and  you  can 
raise  stronger  and  healthier  chicks,  partly  because  of 
keeping  them  away  from  the  old  stock  and  always 
clean;  mites  do  not  appear.  Of  course,  if  hens  are 
used  to  brood  the  chicks,  they  can  be  kept  free  from 
vermin,  but  it  is  quite  a  hard  matter  and  more  risky 
than  the  brooder  method.  Let  the  chickens  stay  in 
the  incubator  until  they  are  twenty-four  to  thirty-six 
hours  old,  and  do  not  disturb  them  by  opening  the 
door,  as  you  will  let  in  a  cold  draft  of  air  which  is 
very  harmful. 

Rearing. — Have  the  brooder  warmed  to  between 
00°  and  95°  Fahr.  and  the  floor  covered  with  wheat 
bran,  then  transfer  the  little  chicks  as  quickly  and 
warmly  as  possible  into  a  box  or  basket  or  something 
easily  carried  and  place  them  in  the  brooder.  They 
will  soon  begin  to  pick  at  the  bran,  and  this  answers 
for  their  first  meal.  For  their  feed  from  then  until 
about  a  month,  feed  a  cake  made  from  the  following: 
Take  one-half  gallon  of  cornmeal  and  one  and  one-half 
gallons  of  whole  wheat  ground  to  about  as  fine  as 
meal,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  two  tablespoonsful  of  syrup,  two  tablespoonsful 
of  vinegar,  one-half  cup  of  beef  scraps  ground  up 
fine,  two  tablespoonsful  of  charcoal  pounded  up  fine, 
one-third  teacupful  of  sea  shells  pounded  up,  mix  up 
with  sour  milk,  put  a  thick  cake  in  a  covered  pan 
and  bake  for  two  or  three  hours.  After  a  week  old 
feed  a  little'  cracked  wheat  and  corn  scattered  in 
litter,  feed  three  times  a  day  just  what  they  will  eat 
up  quickly  and  no  more.  For  the  first  week  give 
them  plenty  of  boiled  milk,  but  no  water,  and  pro- 
vide them  with  a  box  of  sea  shells.  After  the  first 
three  days  cover  the  floor  with  coarse  sand. 

The  temperature  of  the  brooder  should  be  regu- 
lated largely  by  the  appearance  of  the  chicks  them- 
selves. It  should  be  warm  enough  so  that  they  will 
not  pile  on  top  of  each  other  trying  to  get  in  a  warm 
place  and  cool  enough  so  they  will  not  scatter  all  over 
the  floor.  For  the  best  results  not  over  fifty  chicks 
should  be  in  one  brooder,  no  matter  how  large  a 
brooder. 

A  very  important  thing  in  raising  chickens  is  clean- 
liness. Keep  the  brooder  always  clean  and  never 
allow  it  to  smell  badly.  We  find  every  other  day  is 
generally  often  enough  for  cleaning  brooders. 


A  Salinas  Poultry  Woman. 

"Chickens,"  said  Mrs.  A.  J.  Abbott  to  a  writer 
for  the  Salinas  Index,  "are  a  profitable  investment. 
The  work  is  not  heavy,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
every  family  should  not  keep  chickens."  A  visit  to 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Abbott  in  the  Or- 
chard addition  by  the  Index  writer  disclosed  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Abbott  is  earning  enough  money  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  keeping  up  a  home  by  raising 
chickens,  and  she  does  her  own  housework,  too.  Mrs. 
Abbott  is  a  slight  woman,  and  not  very  tall,  but  she 
is  active,  as  her  home  and  industry  indicate.  "I 
find  Brown  Leghorns  the  most  profitable.  They  are 
ready  for  broiling  at  twelve  weeks  and  the  hens  lay 
in  five  months.  They  are  also  clean  and  better  layers, 
therefore  I  have  disposed  of  all  other  breeds.  Every 
fall  I  purchase  new  thoroughbred  roosters  and  thus 
continually  renew  my  stock."  Mrs.  Abbott  thus  ex- 
plained, as  she  led  the  way  to  the  brooders  and  runs, 
why  she  kept  only  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  Outfit. — In  a  building  12x60  feet  in  dimensions 
are  the  brooders  and  pens  occupying  one-half  of  the 
building  lengthwise,  while  the  other  half  is  used  for  a 
working  room.  The  60  feet  is  divided  into  two  di- 
visions with  a  sand  box  between.  Each  division  is 
subdivided  into  four  pens,  each  pen  having  a  brooder 
connected  inside  of  the  building.    The  brooders  are 


4  feet  long,  27  inches  wide  and  12  inches  high,  and 
one  furnace  heats  four.  The  furnaces  are  of  brick, 
2  feet  long,  1  foot  wide  and  one  foot  deep.  Inside  the 
furnace  is  a  coil  of  water  pipe  which  extends  under- 
neath the  zinc  floors  of  the  brooders.  When  heated, 
water  circulates  through  these  pipes,  furnishing  heat 
to  keep  the  little  chickens  warm.  There  are  two 
furnaces  in  the  building.  Over  each  pen  is  a  small 
window  in  the  roof  to  let  in  the  sunlight.  The  floor- 
ing of  the  pens  is  made  of  wood  and  is  raised  2  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  both  the  wood  and  the  zinc 
flooring  are  covered  with  half  an  inch  of  clean  white 
sand,  which  is  placed  in  the  pens  and  brooders  each 
day.  At  present  Mrs.  Abbott  has  365  chicks  three 
weeks  old  and  360  under  a  week,  all  of  which  are  in  a 
healthy  condition.  These  broods  are  from  420  egg 
settings.  Outside  of  the  building  and  connected  by 
small  doors  are  eight  runs  7x20  feet  in  size,  into 
which  the  young  chickens  are  turned  for  exercise. 

Feeding.  —  "Proper  feeding,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Abbott,  "  is  the  secret  of  success.  Chickens  should 
never  be  overfed.  They  need  lots  of  exercise  to 
make  them  healthy,  and  overfeeding  leaves  them  in- 
active. The  first  twenty-four  hours  after  the  chic  ken 
is  out  of  the  shell  I  feed  it  nothing.  The  first  week 
I  feed  cracked  wheat,  such  as  is  used  on  the  break- 
fast table  for  mush,  but  just  the  amount  they  will  eat 
up  clean  and  no  more.  Thereafter  a  soft  feed  of  bran 
and  middlings  heated  in  boiling  water  is  given  in  the 
morning.  Wheat  screenings  are  also  fed.  Each  day 
at  noon  from  the  beginning  I  feed  green  food.  The 
unfertile  eggs  I  boil  hard  and  feed,  too." 

Rates  for  Hatching. — Thoroughbred  Brown  Leg- 
horn eggs  bring  50  cents  a  dozen  in  single  dozen  lots 
and  25  cents  in  ten-dozen  lots.  Mrs.  Abbott  also 
hatches  chickens  in  her  incubator  for  customers  and 
makes  quite  a  bit  of  money  that  way.  When  she 
furnishes  the  eggs  she  delivers  the  young  chicks  for 
$1  a  dozen,  and  when  the  eggs  are  furnished  she  re- 
ceives 75  cents  a  dozen  for  hatching. 

Nine  pens  16x20  feet  enclose  150  hens.  In  each 
pen  is  a  hen  house  with  nests  and  roosts.  Once  a 
week  these  pens  and  houses  are  cleaned.  The  straw 
in  the  nests  is  burned  and  the  boxes  smoked. 

Under  the  foregoing  conditions,  Mrs.  Abbott  raises 
healthy  chickens,  and  has  succeeded  in  earning  con- 
siderable money.  "Every  farmer,"  said  Mrs.  Ab- 
bott, "should  have  at  least  200  chickens.  They 
would  pay  all  household  expenses  for  a  medium-sized 
family." 

Four  grown  and  seven  young  Belgian  hares  are  a 
new  departure  for  Mrs.  Abbott,  yet  she  believes  they 
will  be  more  profitable  than  chickens.  Mr.  Abbott 
is  erecting  a  warren  for  the  accommodation  of  Lord 
Roberts,  the  buck,  and  his  retinue  of  does  and  young. 
Among  the  many  fowls  at  the  Abbott  home  are  four 
Indian  game  hens  from  the  Country  Club  preserves  in 
Marin  county. 

Conference  Corner. 

To  the  Editor: — What  causes  the  wattles  of  hens 
to  swell  and  also  their  throats  ?  It  appears  to  go 
from  one  hen  to  another,  but  does  no  damage  except 
that  it  makes  them  stupid.  Reader. 

Capay. 


suits  of  irrigation,  and  to  tabulate  the  same  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  may  be  fully  comprehended  by 
every  one.  Such  a  work,  successfully  conducted,  will 
result  in  bringing  about  a  more  complete  realization 
of  the  fact  that  the  development  of  irrigation  is 
affecting  the  prosperity  of  our  nation  as  well  as  the 
progress  and  stability  of  many  Western  States. 


FORESTRY. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


The  Census  Inquiry. 

The  prompt  and  careful  responses  to  the  recent  re. 
quest  by  the  director  of  the  census,  for  information 
relating  to  canals  and  ditches,  indicate  that  the  im- 
portance and  value  of  a  complete  and  accurate 
census  of  irrigation  are  appreciated  by  those  engaged 
in  this  branch  of  agriculture. 

Director  Merriam  is  very  well  pleased  with  the 
great  interest  evinced  in  the  work  of  collecting  data, 
and  is  confident  that  with  the  continued  assistance  of 
the  irrigators  and  the  press,  the  present  investiga- 
tion will  be  a  success. 

The  returns  from  the  preliminary  inquiries  furnish 
evidence  of  the  material  progress  made  arid  America 
and  give  promise  of  an  advance  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, exceeding  the  wonderful  development  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  during  the  past  decade.  The 
boundary  line,  which  so  long  has  divided  the  arid  and 
humid  regions,  will  no  longer  stay  the  onward  march 
of  agriculture.  To-day  it  is  realized  that  just  beyond 
that  line  lies  an  empire  greater  and  far  more  re- 
sourceful than  any  yet  conquered.  With  the  narrow- 
ing of  the  unoccupied  limits  of  Government  lands  in 
the  humid  zones  the  question  of  reclaiming  the  arid 
and  subhumid  regions  grows  in  importance,  and  is  to- 
day claiming  the  attention  of  the  wisest  minds  of  the 
nation. 

Many  of  the  preliminary  schedules  sent  out  in  De- 
cember and  January  have  been  received  and  are  al- 
ready tabulated.  She  mailing  of  the  principal 
schedules  is  being  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  questions  in  this  schedule  are  numerous  and  im- 
portant. Director  Merriam  requests  that  they  be 
carefully  answered,  as  upon  these  answers  an  accu- 
rate and  perfect  census  of  irrigation  largely  depends. 

The  scope  of  the  present  inquiry  is  broad.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  determine  the  present  conditions  and  re- 


The  Grazing  Proposition. 

Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  received  a  communication  from  Secretary 
Hitchcock  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  asking 
his  aid  in  solving  the  problem  of  grazing  in  the  West- 
ern forest  reserves.  The  division  of  forestry  will 
commence  immediately  an  investigation  which  will 
last  several  months. 

The  controversy  over  the  alleged  evil  effects  of 
sheep  grazing  has  involved  Western  cattle  men,  wool 
growers  and  farmers  in  a  bitter  war  for  many  years, 
and  the  recent  increase  of  irrigation  has  added  to 
the  bitterness.  Government  action  in  the  matter 
has  been  hastened  by  the  establishment  of  forest  re- 
serves. In  view  of  the  injury  to  the  forests  in  many 
sections  from  overgrazing,  all  reserves  except  those 
in  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  the  Black  Mesa 
reserve  in  Arizona,  which  is  to  be  opened  to  300,000 
sheep  at  3  cents  a  head,  are  closed  to  sheep  by  an 
order  issued  last  May.  This  step  has  raised  a  storm 
of  protest  from  wool  growers,  who  insist  that  no 
harm  is  done  by  grazing  under  proper  restrictions. 
Many  are  reported  to  have  driven  their  herds  into 
the  mountains  last  summer  in  defiance  of  the  law. 

Against  the  sheep  owners  are  arrayed  the  cattle 
men  and  farmers,  and  especially  the  irrigators,  who 
claim  the  practise  means  disaster  to  agriculture  in 
the  lowlands.  These  argue  that  sheep  destroy  the 
forest  cover  in  the  mountains  and  thus  diminish  the 
water  supply.  They  are  said  not  only  to  eat  the 
young  growth  which  is  to  perpetuate  the  forest,  but 
to  tramp  down  innumerable  seedlings  and  destroy 
the  layer  of  leaves  necessary  to  keep  the  soil  in  good 
condition.  Sheep  herders  are  accused  of  burning 
large  areas  in  order  to  secure  a  growth  of  grass. 
While  the  Government  will  decide  the  matter  only  in 
the  case  of  the  forest  reserves,  these  include  a  large 
part  of  all  the  summer  ranges  of  the  Western  sheep 
raising  States,  and  the  results  will  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  American  wool  growing  industry. 

As  no  general  rule  can  be  applied,  each  reserve 
will  be  studied  separately.  The  first  step  of  the 
division  of  forestry  will  be  to  collect  impartially  the 
testimony  of  both  sides.  Lists  of  questions  will  be 
sent  to  thousands  of  sheep  men  and  their  opponents. 
About  July  1  an  examination  of  the  reserves  will 
begin.  A  number  of  botanists,  irrigation  experts 
and  similar  scientific  men  will  be  secured  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  they  will  spend  sev- 
eral months  in  the  field.  In  addition,  all  field  parties 
of  the  division  of  forestry  engaged  in  other  work  in 
the  interested  regions  will  be  required  to  give  time 
to  the  sheep  question  also.  Secretary  Hitchcock  has 
asked  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  give  special 
attention  to  the  following  phases  : 

Relation  of  grazing  to  taxation  and  the  general 
prosperity  of  specified  localities. 

Relation  of  grazing  to  forest  fires. 

Relation  of  grazing  to  the  preservation  and  repro- 
duction of  forest. 

Relation  of  grazing  to  irrigation  and  water  supply. 

Effects  of  grazing  by  different  kinds  of  stock. 

Moderate  grazing  and  overgrazing. 


Forestry  Schools. 

Some  interesting  facts  regarding  the  attitude  of 
the  various  colleges  toward  the  comparatively  new 
profession  of  forestry  in  the  United  States  are  shown 
by  the  applications  for  the  position  of  student  assist- 
ant in  the  division  of  forestry.  This  grade,  which 
was  created  last  summer,  is  an  innovation  in  depart- 
mental methods.  A  number  of  young  men,  who  have 
decided  to  make  forestry  their  vocation,  are  em- 
ployed during  the  summer  at  $25  a  month  and  their 
expenses.  They  work  under  experts  and  receive 
practical  instruction,  while  the  Government  secures 
intelligent  assistance  at  little  cost. 

Last  summer  there  were  but  thirty-five  applica- 
tions for  this  position.  This  year,  although  three 
months  remain  before  field  work  will  begin,  over  160 
have  already  applied.  Forty  of  these  are  Yale  men, 
mostly  undergraduates  ;  Cornell  and  the  University 
of  Minnesota  have  each  eleven,  Harvard  twenty- 
three,  and  the  Biltmore  Forest  School  three.  The 
remainder  of  the  applicants  represent  several  differ- 
ent schools  and  some  are  not  college  men.  Tim- 
bered parts  of  the  United  States,  singularly,  do 
not  furnish  as  many  forest  students  as  the  more 
thickly  settled  districts.  There  are  but  three  appli- 
cants from  west  of  the  Mississippi.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  interest  at  Yale  is  so  great  that  a  school 
of  forestry  probably  will  be  established  there  this  fall. 
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BUTTE. 

Almonds  Dropping. — Giidley  Herald: 
Complaints  are  coming'  in  from  the  almond 
orchards  of  the  dropping  of  young  fruit. 
No  cause  is  ascribed,  but  many  are  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  due  to  the  feeble  state  of 
the  trees  induced  by  the  two  years  of  very 
dry  weather'.  This  seems  to  be  borne  out 
by  the  fact  that  the  trees  which  had  the 
benefit  of  irrigation  last  year  arc  holding- 
their  fruit. 

Banner  Year  Promised.— Chico  En- 
terprise, March  21:  A.  Lowe,  who  has  in- 
spected nearly  every  orchard  in  this  vi- 
cinity, informs  us  that  never  have  the 
fruit  growers  of  this  section  had  such  a 
prospect  for  a  large  crop  as  at  present, 
fn  fact,  he  says  that,  barring  a  possible 
frost,  the  crop  will  be  simply  enormous, 
not  only  in  prunes  and  peaches,  but  in  all 
varieties  of  fruit.  The  prospect  for  hay 
and  grain  is  also  most  encouraging;  and, 
though  the  continued  rains  have  to  some 
extent  interfered  with  plowing  and  seed- 
ing on  the  adobe  lands,  taken  all  in  all  the 
crop  will  no  doubt  be  very  large.  Reports 
from  all  around  indicate  that  this  will  be 
Butto's  banner  year. 

FRESNO. 

Raisin  Association  Will  Build  an 
Office. — Fresno  Republican,  March  22: 
At  a  meeting  of  the  raisin  growers  yester- 
day afternoon  two  things  were  decided  on 
— one  that  the  directors  should  build  a 
handsome  new  home  for  the  association, 
and  the  other  that  the  time  of  securing 
the  required  percentage  of  signatures  to 
the  new  contracts  should  be  extended  to 
April  2nd,  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting. 
The  meeting  was  a  large  one,  the  hall  be- 
ing inadequate  to  accommodate  the  grow- 
ers. 

Favor  Having  Five  Directors. — 
At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Raisin  Growers'  Association  an 
amendment  to  the  by-laws  was  proposed, 
reducing  the  number  of  directors  from 
seven  to  five  and  making  three  constitute 
a  quorum  instead  of  four.  At  yesterday's 
meeting  four  members  were  present,  and 
the  proposed  amendment  was  adopted 
unanimously.  It  will  be  submitted  to  the 
meeting  of  growers  to  bo  held  on  the  2nd 
proximo.  In  reference  to  the  proposed 
amendment,  Mr.  Kearney  stated:  "The 
reason  for  the  change  is  that,  owing  to  ill 
health,  John  McMullin  desires  to  with- 
draw from  the  Board.  Mr.  Chittenden, 
being  a  resident  of  Hanford  and  a  Super- 
visor of  that  county,  his  time  is  very 
much  taken  up,  and  he  desires  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  duties  of  his  office." 

KERN. 

Shipment  of  Sheep.  —  Bakersfield 
Echo,  March  22:  A  big  shipment  of  sheep 
came  in  from  Flagstaff  yesterday  on  the 
Santa  Fe  road.  There  were  thirty  car- 
loads and  the  freight  on  them  was  $3200. 

Will  Sprinkle  Roads  with  Oil.— 
Supervisor  Jastro  has  been  promised  the 
oil  necessary  to  sprinkle  certain  roads  in 
his  district,  and  to  properly  handle  it  has 
a  special  tank  made.  It  will  hold  2000 
gallons  and  is  set  on  the  truck  of  the  road 
sprinkler  formerly  used.  A  steam  heater 
is  placed  on  the  back  end  of  the  wagon 
and  pipes  are  connected  with  a  coil  which 
runs  through  the  tank,  so  it  will  work  on 
the  same  principle  as  a  waterback  in  a 
stove.  In  addition  to  this  the  motion  of 
the  wagon  will  keep  the  oil  stirred  so  that 
every  part  of  it  will  come  in  contact  with 
the  steam  pipes.  This  will  thin  the  oil  so 
that  it  will  run  freely  through  tho  sprink- 
lers. 

MENDOCINO. 

Fruit  Company  Incorporated.— 
Hopland  News,  March  lfi :  Tho  Hopland 
Fruit  .Company,  lias  been  incorporated, 
capital  stock  $3000.  The  object  of  this 
corporation  is  to  erect  a  fruit  drier  and 
packing  house,  and  to  have  them  ready 
to  handle  fruit  by  .luly  1st.  The  officers 
of  the  corporation  are:  .1.  R.  Banks 
president ;  S.  E.  Brooks  secretary,  H. 
Huntington  treasurer  ;  board  of  directors, 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAUI/T'S 

Caustic 
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_  _.  1  Safe  Sptedy  and  Positive  Com 
The  Safes:,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Itemoves  liunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horaea 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING    Impossible  to  produce  tear  or  ofemwft. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  chargec  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THB  LAW KUNCE-WIIXI AMS  CO..  Clevelana_a. 


J.  R.  Banks,  E.  Dooly,  Sam  Duncan,  O. 
R.  Meyers  and  H.  H.  Huntington. 

ORANGE. 

Splendid  Well.— Anaheim  Gazette, 
March  22  :  Mr.  Neff  informs  us  that  his 
well  continues  to  yield  its  unvarying 
stream  of  water.  The  well  is  100  feet  deep 
and  the  surface  water  has  fallen  to  37  feet 
— 6i  feet  lower  than  at  this  time  last  year. 
The  well  pit  is  28  feet  by  £>£  feet  across. 
He  hauled  brick  with  the  intention  of 
lowering  the  pit  7  or  8  feet,  but  found  on 
resuming  pumping  operations  that  this 
work  is  not  at  all  necessary.  The  flow  of 
water,  which  is  probably  the  largest 
pumped  from  any  well  in  the  county,  con- 
tinues at  160  inches,  and  persistent  pump- 
ing does  not  seem  to  lessen  the  supply  or 
lower  the  water. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Sheep  Shearing.— Chino  Champion, 
March  23:  The  spring  sheep  shearing 
will  commence  in  a  few  days.  There  are 
on  the  ranch  between  15,000  and  18,000 
sheep,  and  it  is  expected  that  tho  wool 
clip  will  aggregate  350  bales  of  400  pounds 
each,  or  140,000  pounds.  At  the  present 
price — 13  cents — sheep  men  will  have  a 
revenue  of  about  $18,200  from  their  spring 
wool  clip,  to  say  nothing  of  tho  incroase 
of  their  flocks. 

Planting  Beet  Seed.— It  is  an  ani- 
mated scene  where  the  sugar  company  is 
grading  and  irrigating  land  and  planting 
beets.  About  fifty  teams  are  engaged  in 
this  work.  Tho  fields  are  first  graded  and 
leveled,  so  that  all  parts  may  be  reached 
with  the  water.  It  is  then  furrowed  and 
the  water  turned  on  from  the  main 
ditches,  which  reach  out  to  all  these 
tracts.  After  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
soaked,  it  is  allowed  to  stand  two  or  three 
days  until  it  gets  solid  enough  to  put  a 
team  on,  when  it  is  cultivated  and  planted. 
Up  to  date  there  have  been  about  400 
acres  irrigated  and  about  375  acres  planted 
on  the  Chino  ranch.  The  acreage  outside 
reaches  about  1000.  The  beets  planted 
here  are  making  a  splendid  start  and  are 
growing  nicely,  giving  promise  of  a  good 
crop.  One  feature  of  the  irrigation  now 
is  that  tho  refuse  lime  from  the  factory 
settling  reservoir  is  being  mixed  with  tho 
water,  and  in  that  way  carried  out  and 
distributed  over  the  laud.  Experts  state 
that  lime  will  be  of  great  value  to  this 
soil,  and  will  give  the  young  beets  a  vigor- 
ous, thrifty  growth  at  the  start  and  carry 
them  through  the  ills  to  which  young 
beets  are  sometimes  subject,  especially 
when  they  start  weakly  or  under  adverse 
conditions. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Favorarle  Crop  Prospects. — Lodi, 
March  23:  Not  for  ten  years  has  northern 
San  Joaquin  had  such  glorious  prospects 
for  crops  in  every  quarter.  Grains  are 
doing  famously,  trees  are  loaded  with  tiny 
fruit  and  vines  give  evidence  of  wonderful 
things  to  come.  Rains  have  been  most 
timely  and  the  winter  has  been  most  mild 
and  open,  and  if  frosts  hold  off  for  a  few 
weeks  little  or  no  damage  can  result.  Fruit 
men  are  seriously  considering  the  problem 
of  labor  for  the  coming  season. 

Dairies  Combine  Forces. — Stockton 
Mail,  March  20:  The  owners  of  the  Oak- 
land Ranch,  Oak  Home,  Pioneer  and  Hil- 
dreth  dairies,  with  Cy  Moreing,  have 
united  and  formed  the  San  Joaquin  Milk 
&  Creamery  Company.  A  cold  storage 
room  and  pasturing  plant  will  be  provided 
for  sterilizing  milk  and  cream.  The  dis- 
tribution of  milk  from  these  dairies  will 
be  under  one  management,  so  that,  in- 
stead of  covering  the  same  territory,  as  is 
now  done,  the  city  will  be  districted,  and 
one  wagon  can  serve  twice  as  many  cus- 
tomers as  is  possible  under  the  present 
system. 

Making  Olive  Oil.— Lodi  Sentinel, 
March  25;  Five  miles  south  of  town  is 
the  Moore  olive  orchard,  now  owned  by 
Campodonico  &  Letora.  These  gentlemen 
purchased  the  orchard  four  months  ago 
for  $100  per  acre.  There  are  eighty-one 
acres  in  the  ranch,  sixty-five  being  in 
olives  with  bearing  trees,  tho  other  16  un- 
improved, but  since  put  into  vines  by  tho 
purchasers.  The  firm  has  put  about  $3000 
into  the  plant  already  and  has  by  no 
means  completed  it.  It  is  expected  to 
largely  improve  the  plant  before  next  sea- 
son. No  positive  figures  of  the  results 
could  be  given  at  this  time,  as  the  firm 
has  not  marketed  any  oil  yet.  There  are 
about  twenty  varieties  of  oil  on  the  place, 
but  the  largest  number  of  trees  belong  to 
the  Ruba  variety,  which  is  a  very  fine 
olive  for  making  oil.  That  this  orchard 
already  has  a  reputation  is  attested  to  by 
the  fact  that  Mr.  George  Roeding,  a  nur- 
seryman from  Fresno,  recently  purchased 
1900  cuttings. 

-SANTA  BARBARA. 

Belgian  Hare  Association.— Santa 
Barbara  Press,  March  22:  Tho  Santa 
Barbara  branch  of  the  National  Belgian 
Hare  Club  has  been  organized.'   Tho  fol- 


lowing officers  were  elected:  President, 
Prof.  Dana;  vice-president,  O.  P.  Squiers; 
secretary,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Guttery;  treasurer, 
E.  S.  George;  directors,  Mr.  F.  L.  Wilson, 
C.  S.  Bond,  E.  S.  Cayce,  Prof.  Guttery. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Advises  Irrigation. —  Pacific  Tree 
and  Vine,  March  17:  Rain  has  has  not 
fallen,  as  we  had  some  reason  to  expect. 
We  believe  it  prudent  to  proceed  with 
irrigation  where  possible,  and  where  not 
to- got  the  ground  in  a  most  thorough 
state  of  cultivation.  Speaking  with  Henry 
Booksiu  Jr.,  a  very  thorough  irrigator, 
he  said  that  the  natural  rainfall  to  date 
had  wet  the  ground  to  tho  depth  of  about 
4  feet ;  that  he  had  been  irrigating  his 
own  orchard,  and,  while  not  at  all  posi- 
tive as  to  tho  exact  amount  of  water  used 
per  acre,  he  said  that  it  had  caused  the 
moisture  to  descend  to  a  depth  of  from  7 
to  8  feet,  and  that  ho  considered  this  a 
very  fair  condition,  as  the  best  of  tho 
feeding  roots  are  all  within  this  depth. 

Rigid  Dairy  Inspection. — San  Jose, 
Mai'ch  24 :  City  Veterinary  Inspector 
Spencer,  acting  under  orders  from  the 
board  of  health,  has  begun  an  active  cru- 
sade against  owners  of  dairy  cows  that 
are  infected  with  tuberculosis.  He  has 
issued  a  notice  to  dairymen  and  all  others 
selling  milk  that  their  cattle  must  be  in- 
spected with  the  tuberculin  test,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinance,  before  April  1.  This 
also  applies  to  families  who  have  but  one 
cow  and  sell  an  occasional  quart  of  milk. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  milk  license  it  will  be 
necessary  to  present  a  certificate  showing 
the  cows  are  not  diseased,  signed  by  a 
veterinary  surgeon.  Dairies  outside  the 
city  have  also  been  notified  that  unless 
herds  are  tested  their  products  of  milk, 
cheese  and  butter  will  not  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  city  after  April  1.  There  has 
been  a  general  desire  to  comply  with  the 
order  by  most  milkmen. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

First  Strawberry  Shipments. — 
The  Watsonville  Register  credits  Bow 
Ching  Chong  with  making  the  first  ship- 
ment of  strawberries  for  this  season  from 
Pajaro  valley.  R.  W.  Eaton  has  been 
shipping  small  lots  from  Vega  for  the  past 
month,  ;aid  was  the  "season  opener  "  this 
year. 

Best  Apple  Sale  in  England. — 
Watsonville  Pajaronian,  March  22:  The 
best  sale  of  Pajaro  Valley  Newtowns  made 
in  England  this  winter  was  made  early 
this  month  in  London,  when  a  shipment 
of  four-tier  stock,  packed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  W.  R.  Keller  for  Austin  Kimball  of 
New  York,  sold  for  12  shillings  and  3  pence 
per  box — about  $2.95  per  box.  The  best 
sale  of  5-tier  stock  was  made  at  the  same 
time — packed  by  Grizich  &  Ralovich  of 


this  city.  They  brought  7  shillings  and  o 
pence — about  $1.80  per  box. 

Apples  for  the  Paris  Exposition. 
— Two  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  Pajaro 
valley  apples — about  800  boxes — have  been 
collected  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Eastern  cold  storage 
points  and  shipped  to  Paris  as  a  portion  of 
the  apple  exhibit  of  the  United  States. 
Each  apple  was  carefully  selected  for 
color,  size  and  soundness  and  was  wrapped 
in  wax  paper.  Those  apples  will  do  valu- 
ble  missionary  work  for  California  and 
Pajaro  valley.  They  speak  for  themselves. 
Much  praise  is  due  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  its  service  to  California  in 
hunting  up  and  procuring  these  apples. 

SOLANO. 

Almonds  Dropping. — Dixon  Tribune, 
March  23:  Late  reports  are  to  tho  effect 
that  almonds  are  dropping  badly  at  Tre- 
mont.  No  cause  is  known  for  this  unless 
it  is  the  long,  continued  damp  weather 
and  sunless  days,  thus  preventing  a  proper 
fertilization  and  distribution  of  the  pollen. 
However,  the  old-fashioned  Drake  Seed- 
ling promises  a  heavy  yield,  and  good  re- 
turns may  be  expected  from  it. 

Cherries  Are  Early.— Vacavillo  Re- 
porter, March  24:  An  examination  of  the 
cherry  orchards  indicates  that  the  crop 
will  be  a  large  and  early  one.  The  early 
varieties  in  particular  seem  to  promise  a 
big  crop.  Early  Purple  Guignes  promise 
well,  and  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  this 
season  surpass  tho  records  of  last  year, 
when  a  shipment  of  cherries  was  mado  to 
the  East  on  March  31st.  This  is  a  hard 
record  to  beat,  we  understand,  having 
never  been  surpassed  and  only  once 
equalled,  that  event  occurring  in  1885.  It 
must  be  said  of  tho  cherry  crop  that  it 
does  not  cut  the  figuro  in  Vacaville  that  it 
did  years  ago.  It  has  not  been  a  reliable 
crop.  Moreover,  the  cherry  orchards 
have  felt  very  seriously  the  effect  of 
drought  during  the  dry  years.  It  caused 
the  death  of  a  good  niany  trees. 


Eureka  Harness  Oil  is  the  best 
preservative  of  new  leather 
and  the  best  renovator  of  old 
leather.  It  oils,  softens,  black- 
ens and  protects.  Use 

Eureka 
Harness  Oil 

on  your  best  harness,  your  old  har- 
ness, and  your  carriagetop,  and  they 
will  not  only  look  better  but  wear 
longer.  Sold  everywhere  in  cans— all 
sizes  from  half  pints  to  five  gallons. 

Made  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 
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■  CLOD  CRUSHER  A 


HARROW 
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CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 

Meets  the  most  exacting  requirements  of 
all  soils  for  all  crops  under  all  conditions. 
Crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns  and 
levels.  Made  of  Cast  Steel  and  Wrought 
Iron — lasts  always.    Light  draft;  cheapes* 
Riding  Harrow  made.  Best  Pulverizer  on  earth.  Sizes  3  (o  I3J  >  ft. 
CCUT  nil  TDK  I    to  l>o  returned  atmvexpenseif  notontirely satls- 
wCnl  UN  IIUAL  factory.  I  deliver  free  on  board  at  New  York, 
Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  San  Francisco,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  &0. 
Catalogue  and  booklet,  "An  Ideal  Harrow,"  mailed  Free*  Address, 
DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  Mllllngton,  N,  J.,  or  Chicago,  i. I. 

MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


COMPETITORS  HAVE  FRANKLY  ADMITTED  THAT 

The  Improved  U.  S.  Separators 

ARE  THE  BEST  SKIMMERS  ON  THE  MARKET. 


We  illustrate  herewith  our  new  corrugated  bowl,  which  is 
giving  such  perfect  satisfaction,  and  which  does  not  require  hot 
water  to  flush.  A  small  quantity  of  skimmilk  does  the  work  thor- 
oughly— mote  so  thai,  competitors  that  have  central  tubes  and  a 
multiplicity  of  discs  for  tho  cream  to  stick  to,  as  the  U.  S.  has 
neither    Competitors,  in  their  efforts  to  find  something  to  check 


the 


Victorious  Progress  of  the  United  States, 


have  tried  to  make  a  big  bugbear  of  using  hot  water  to  flush  the 
bowl,  but  now  this,  their  last  criticism,  is  overcome,  and  they  are 
at  loss  to  know  what  to  harp  on  to  prejudice  purchasers  against 
the  Improved  U.  S.  and  reduce  the  constantly  increasing  sales. 

Write  for  our  1900  or  "New  Century"  catalogue  giving  full 
particulars. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt 


00 


RANGE  FOR 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 


OO 


TDII1MPH  5TFPI  PANfiF  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
IKIUIWKn   S  I  ECU   Kftl^UC  we  wtu  f^r  a  ghort  tlme  aeilver  at  your 

depot  free  of  chargo  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  liVOO.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  oooklng  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  2m  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  T  coal.  Write  for  Free  Ilescrlptlve  Pamphlet. 
He' t  Kange  made.  Wfil.  O.  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
<U.,  St.  Loulg,  Mo.    Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Dickens  in  Camp. 

Above  the  pines  the  moon  was  slowly 
drifting, 

The  river  sang  below  ; 
The  dim  Sierras,  far  beyond,  uplifting 

Their  minarets  of  snow. 

The  roaring  camp  fire,  with  rudo  humor, 
painted 
The  ruddy  tints  of  health 
On  haggard  face  and  form  that  drooped 
and  fainted 
In  the  fierce  race  for  wealth  ; 

'Til  one  arose,  and  from  his  pack's  scant 
treasure 
A  hoarded  volume  drew, 
And  cards  were  dropped  from  hands  of 
little  leisure 
To  hear  the  tale  anow. 

And  then,  while  round  them  shadows 
gathered  faster, 
And  as  the  firelight  fell, 
He  read  aloud  the  book  wherein  the 
Master 
Had  writ  of  "Littlo  Nell." 

Perhaps    'twas  boyish    fancy,— for  the 
reader 

Was  youngest  of  them  all, — 
But,  as  ho  read,  from  clustering  pine  and 
cedar 

A  silence  seomod  to  fall. 

The  pine  trees  gathering  closer  in  the 
shadows, 
Listened  in  every  spray, 
While  the  whole  camp  with  "Nell"  on 
English  meadows, 
Wandered  and  lost  their  way. 

And  so  in  mountain  solitudes,  o'ertaken 

As  by  some  spell  divine — 
Their  care  dropped  from  them  -like  the 
needles  shaken 

From  out  the  sturdy  pine. 

Lost  is  that  camp  and  wasted  all  its  fire, 

And  he  who  wrought  the  spell  ? 
Ah,  towering  pino  and  stately  Kentish 
spire, 

Ye  havo  one  tale  to  tell ! 

Lost  is  that  camp.    But  lot  its  fragrant 

story 

Blend  with  tho  heart  that  thrills 
With  hop-vines'  incense  all  the  pensive 
glory 

That  fill's  tho  Kentish  hills. 

And  on  that  grave  where  English  oak  and 
holly 

And  laurel  wreath  entwine, 
Deem  it  not  all  a  too  presumptious  folly, — 
This  spray  of  Western  pine  ! 

— Bret  Harto. 


The  Town  Reprobate. 

The  day  Lucius  McKnight  came  back 
to  town,  after  a  term  in  the  penitentiary, 
a  number  of  citizens  made  it  a  point  to 
be  at  the  station.  They  wanted  to  see 
how  he  would  "  brave  it  out." 

He  swung  off  the  platform  almost  be- 
fore the  train  stop  ped,  and  lifted  his  hat 
frankly  but  unsmilingly  to  everybody  he 
knew. 

"  No  covert  glances  there,"  com- 
mented one. 

"  No,"  said  another,  "nor  any  drag- 
ging of  the  left  foot.  Doesn't  seem  to 
have  any  of  the  signs  that  you  read 
about  by  which  a  convict  may  be  de- 
tected." 

"Those  weren't  the  government 
clothes  he  had  on,  either,'  added  the 
first  man.  "  He  must  have  made  the 
raise  of  another  suit." 

Meantime,  the  man  of  whom  they 
were  talking  was  walking  briskly  up 
the  main  street  of  his  village,  speaking 
gravely  to  all  whom  he  knew.  He 
passed  the  bank  where  he  had  once 
been  a  trusted  officer,  and  where  he 
had  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  him, 
and  he  had  looked  up  at  its  ungracious 
facade  with  casual  interest. 

"He's  got  nerve  all  right  enough," 
agreed  his  townspeople,  unable  to  de- 
cide whether  to  condemn  or  to  admire 
this  hardihood  of  demeanor.  "If  I  had 
been  he,  you  would  never  have  caught 
me  back  in  this  town  again." 

McKnight  went  to  a  cheap  hotel  far 
up  the  street,  and  asked  for  a  room. 
Some  of  the  meaner  spirits  rejoiced  at 
this,  remembering  how  in  the  old  days 
there  had  never  been  anything  quite 
good  enough  for  him  at  Red  Willow. 
But  after  he  had  secured  his  room  he 
came  out  agrain  and  walked  toward  the 


country,  passing  the  pretentious  house  1 
and  grounds  which  had  once  been  his, 
and  which  he  had  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  his  unwilling  creditors  in  the  days 
of  his  disgrace.  He  looked  at  the  place 
with  interest,  appeared  to  notice  with 
satisfaction  some  changes  which  had 
been  made  in  it,  and  then  he  walked 
on. 

There  were  plenty  to  mark  where  he 
went.  Those  who  watched  saw  him 
pass  the  chalk  quarries,  and  strike  the 
old  umbrageous  road  that  led  to  the 
cemetery.  He  was  going  to  his  moth- 
er's grave.  It  was  a  fresh  grave,  but 
there  were  no  flowers  on  it.  He  went 
to  a  neighbor's  and  borrowed  a  hoe, 
and  made  the  ground  around  about  the 
mound  ready  for  the  reception  of  plants, 
and  then  he  went  back  to  town.  At 
supper  time  he  appeared  at  the  table 
with  the  rest. 

Some  who  had  known  him  in  the  old 
days  tried  shyly  to  make  overtures. 

"Glad  to  welcome  you  back,  Mc- 
Knight," said  they.  "  If  we  can  be  of 
any  service,  call  on  us." 

The  thanks  were  made  with  a  stange 
quietness  which  disconcerted  those  who 
received  them.  They  felt  that  in  some 
way  which  they  could  not  understand 
the  soul  of  this  man  dwelt  apart.  It 
had  known  peculiar  and  perhaps  ter- 
rible experiences.  It  was  brooding  in 
some  solemn  place  of  its  own,  and  for 
the  time  being  it  was  unapproachable. 

Mary  Lester,  the  school  teacher,  had 
a  theory  about  it.  "  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  liberate  the  soul  as  it  is  the  body," 
she  said.  "  I  suppose  his  soul  has  not 
yet  got  out  of  its  prison. 

"There  doesn't  seem  to  be  anything 
hang-dog  about  the  man,"  observed  the 
one  who  was  talking  to  her. 

"Why  should  there  be?"  she  in- 
quired, with  some  spirit.  "He  made 
what  restitution  he  could  for  his  crime 
before  he  went  to  the  penitentiary  at 
all.  He  has  been  punished  as  he  de- 
served. I  suppose  he  reasons  that  that 
helps  to  wipe  out  the  score.  After  a 
child  in  my  school  has  been  punished 
according  to  his  deserts  I  restore  him 
to  his  rights  and  privileges.  A  moral 
coward  would  never  have  come  back 
to  this  town  again.  But  Lucius  Mc- 
Knight has  come  back  here  where  the 
worst  is  known  of  him.  I  think  he 
has  excellent  courage.  I  wish  he  would 
call  on  me.    I'd  make  him  welcome." 

But  he  called  on  no  one.  He  joined 
no  one  on  the  street.  This  evidence  of 
sensitiveness  and  suffering  was  the  only 
one  he  gave. 

The  second  morning  after  his  return 
to  Red  Willow  Lucius  McKnight  rented 
a  little,  old,  one-story  structure  on 
Main  street,  which  had  been  left  over 
from  the  early  days,  and  proceeded  to 
scrub  it  out,  and  to  paper  and  paint  it 
with  his  own  hands. 

The  people  who  had  thought  of  him 
only  as  a  luxurious  and  dishonest  pop- 
injay, a  driver  of  fast  horses,  and  a 
giver  of  big  dinners,  looked  aghast. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  self-conscious- 
ness about  the  man.  There  was  noth- 
ing approaching  bravado  in  his  manner 
of  working.  He  gravely  did  what  he 
pleased,  asking  odds  of  none. 

There  was  still  more  occasion  for 
surprise  when  he  hung  a  sign  artistic- 
ally lettered  by  himself  before  his  door: 

"Cane-Bottomed  Chairs  Reseated 
Here." 

"My  soul!"  gasped  the  citizens, 
"  that's  nerve  for  you." 

"  What  else  could  he  do  ?  "  said  Mary 
Lester,    in    almost    tearful  defense. 

Which  one  of  you  would  have  offered 
him  a  job  ?  He  had  no  profession  save 
banking,  and  that  is  closed  to  him  for- 
ever. He  had  no  trade  except  the  one 
he  has  recently  learned.  I  think  the 
man  has  more  sense  than  anybody  I 
ever  knew." 

And  the  next  morning  she  sent  a 
man  down  to  McKnight's  shop  with 
three  chairs  to  be  recaned.  She  mailed 
a  little  check  in  payment,  and  around 
the  check  was  folded  a  slip  of  paper, 
on  which  was  written  in  the  distinct 
hand  which  the  school  children  knew 
well: 

I  hold  it  truth,  with  him  who  sings, 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones, 

That  men  may  rise  on  stepping  stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things. 

The  mayor's  wife  was  the  next  to 


offer  work  to  this  strange  artisan.  That 
set  the  fashion.  The  men  laughed,  but 
the  women  kept  him  caning  chairs. 

One  day  it  was  observed  that  he  had 
fixed  a  lathe  at  the  back  of  his  shop, 
and  that  he  was  experimeifting  with  it. 
A  little  later  a  completed  chair  stood 
in  his  window.  It  was  not  an  ordinary 
chair.  That  love  of  beauty  which  had 
formerly  betrayed  its  possessor  into 
extravagance  and  crime  demonstrated 
itself  now  in  an  exquisite  piece  of 
handicraft.  In  its  proportions,  its  ma- 
terials, its  manufacture,  and  its  finish- 
ing it  stood  an  honest  and  beautiful 
example  of  workmanship. 

Miss  Phoebe  Dillingham,  who  had 
teak  wood,  and  rosewood,  and  Japanese 
inlaying  in  her  new  house,  and  who 
knew  a  work  of  art  when  she  saw  it, 
came  to  purchase. 

"This  particular  chair  is  intended  as 
a  gift,"  said  the  town  reprobate  pleas- 
antly, "but  I  shall  be  happy  to  make 
another  one  for  you,  Miss  Dillingham, 
either  from  a  plan  of  my  own  or  after 
any  design  you  may  care  to  submit. 

"You  remember  those  illustrations 
of  antique  furniture  I  have  had  so  long, 
Mr.  McKnight.  Don't  you  think,  we 
might  find  something  good  there  ? 
Won't  you  call  this  evening  and  look 
them  over  with  me  ?  " 

McKnight  called  quite  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  was  as  self-possessed  as  if 
and  untoward  event  had  not  broken  off 
those  visits  for  several  long  years.  But 
it  was  decided  that  the  chair  was  to 
be  made  from  an  original  design  after 
all. 

As  for  the  first  work  of  McKnight's 
lathe,  that  was  seen  by  the  whole  vil- 
lage in  the  dainty  sitting  room  of  Miss 
Mary  Lester. 

People  got  into  the  way  of  asking 
McKnight  out,  and  to  their  surprise  he 
accepted.  He  wore  his  cheap  and  un- 
conventional garments  with  as  much 
grace  as  he  had  his  elegant  attire  in 
the  old  days.  His  conversation,  as  of 
old,  was  as  broad  and  general  in  its 
character.  And,  to  cap  the  climax, 
after  he  had  accepted  the  hospitality  of 
a  number  of  persons,  he  bade  them  all 
to  his  shop,  where  they  sat  on  the 
chairs  the  ex-convict  had  carved,  and 
ate  on  a  freshly  scrubbed  deal  table. 

When  all  his  guests  were  seated  com- 
fortably before  his  fire  Lucius  Mc- 
Knight spread  his  hands  to  the  blaze 
and  said  in  a  conversational,  every-day 
tone: 

"When  I  was  serving  my  term  in 
prison  I  worked  next  to  a  man  named 

 " — and  then  he  told  a  tale  whose 

alternating  humor  and  pathos  held  the 
listeners  in  thrall.  He  went  on  with 
other  stories — grim  stories,  in  which  the 
souls  of  the  men  who  had  been  found  out 
were  laid  bare;  and  the  talker  discov- 
ered to  his  listeners  many  a  thing  of 
which  they  had  been  ignorant,  not  the 
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least  of  which  was  that  just  punishment 
brought  a  peace  to  the  soul  which 
immunity  never  could  give  to  one  who 
had  been  an  offender  against  himself 
and  the  law.  He  seemed  to  give  the 
key  to  the  town  reprobate's  placidity. 
The  guests  learned  a  great  deal  that 
night,  and  they  were  vastly  entertained 
as  well. 

"I  think  he  was  endeavoring  to  ex- 
plain himself,"  confided  Mary  Lester  to 
Phoebe  Dillingham. 

"  It  was  more  absorbing  to  me  than 


When  your  throat  and  lungs 
arc  perfectly  healthy  you 
needn't  worry  about  the 
germs  of  consumption.  They 
don't  attack  healthy  people. 
It's  the  weak,  debilitated,  in- 
flamed membranes  that  are 
First  affected.  Hard  coughs 
and  colds  weaken  your  throat 
and  lungs  and  make  con- 
sumption more  easy. 
If  your  lungs  are  weak 
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is  the  best  remedy  you  can  take.  It 
soothes  and  heals  and  gives  tone 
and  strength  to  these  delicate  mem- 
branes. In  this  way  you  can  prevent 
consumption.  And  you  can  cure  it 
also  if  you  haven't  had  it  too  long. 
Keep  taking  it  until  your  lungs  are 
strong  and  your  weight  resUred 
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any  play  I  ever  saw,"  said  Miss  Dil- 
lingham. "  The  man  has  a  most  strik- 
ing personality.  He  has  always  been 
the  most  remarkable  person  in  this 
community." 

It  was  Miss  Dillingham  who  made  a 
proposition  to  the  ex-convict. 

"I  have  some  money  I  want  to  in- 
vest," said  she.  "And  I'd  like  to  in- 
vest it  in  some  manner  that  would 
bring  an  interest  into  my  life.  What 
do  you  say  to  setting  up  a  factory  for 
hand-made  artistic  chairs  from  original 
designs,  the  firm  to  be  Dillingham  & 
McKnight?" 

"  I  think  I  should  be  doing  an  injus- 
.tice  to  you,"  said  McKnight;  and  it 
was  the  first  word  of  self-depreciation 
that  any  one  had  heard  him  speak. 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  said  Miss  Dil- 
lingham firmly.  "  You  will  only  assist 
me  in  adding  to  my  reputation  for  ec- 
centricity. Besides,  it  will  give  you 
money  which  you  need  for — for  restitu- 
tion and  rehabilitation." 

' '  Never  mind  about  the  rehabilita- 
tion," said  he.  "  But  if  you  can  make 
the  restitution  possible  I  shall  be  at 
your  service,  no  matter  what  you  ask, 
till  the  day  of  my  death." 

When,  five  years  later,  that  restitu- 
tion was  completed,  the  firm  of  Dilling- 
ham &  McKnight  was  celebrated  and 
prosperous.  It  had  a  reputation  ow- 
ing to  its  romantic  history  no  less  than 
to  the  distinctive  and  beautiful  char- 
acter of  its  wares. 

"  Now  what  shall  1  do  ?  "  asked  the 
village  reprobate  humorously  the  day 
he  returned  from  the  payment  of  his 
last  cent  of  conscience  money. 

' '  You  might  marry  the  woman  you 
love,"  said  Miss  Dillingham,  sharply. 

"I  am  always  at  your  service,"  he 
replied.  "I  shall  never  marry  and 
serve  you." 

"Nonsense  !  Don't  1  know  you  love 
Mary  Lester  ?  Don't  I  known  she  loves 
you  ?  " 

"I  will  put  no  interests  in  my  life 
save  yours." 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Lucius.  We'll  all 
be  getting  old  soon,  and  we've  had  sor- 
row enough.  Marry  Mary,  and  let  me 
be  godmother  to  your  first-born.  You 
must  marry.  I've  got  to  have  some- 
thing new  to  talk  about." 

So,  since  he  was  hers  to  command, 
he  did  as  she  bade  him.  On  his  wed- 
ding day  Miss  Dillingham  uttered  a 
pronunciamen  to . 

"It  takes  brains  to  live  down  crime," 
said  she.  "  A  stupid  man  thinks  he  is 
everlastingly  condemned.  He  can't  get 
rid  of  the  superstitions.  Now,  I  don't 
believe  anybody  is  lost  who  has  a  chance 
to  retrieve  the  past." 

"It  is  impossible  to  retrieve  some 
pasts,"  objected  one  who  listened. 

"  It  is  never  impossible  to  save  the 
soul  alive,"  insisted  Miss  Dillingham. 
"  But  it  takes  brains  to  make  the  cour- 
age and  the  hope." 

"Brains  won't  save  a  woman  who 
has  sinned,"  urged  the  other. 

"  Oh,  yes,  they  will !  "  cried  Miss  Dil- 
lingham with  enthusiastic  dogmatism. 
"  There  is  a  chance  even  for  the  sinful 
woman  who  has  sense  enough  to  see 
that  she  can  redeem  herself.  I  know  ! 
I've  seen  it  done.  Courage,  courage  ! 
That  will  save  any  one  at  last." 

"I  think  Miss  Dillingham  needs  a 
little  courage  herself  just  now,"  thought 
the  listener,  but  she  did  not  attempt  to 
explain  why. 

Miss  Dillingham  drove  to  the  station 
with  the  wedding  couple  and  waved 
them  off. 

"  She  has  the  courage  all  right 
enough,"  thought  the  observer  with  ad- 
miration, for  she  guessed,  and  rightly, 
that  Phoebe  Dillingham  had  deliberately 
set  aside  her  heart's  joy. 

Fruit  For  Brain  Power. 

According  to  a  recent  health  report, 
blanched  almonds  give  the  brain  the 
muscle  food,  and  the  man  who  wishes  to 
keep  his  mental  power  up  would  do  well 
to  include  them  in  his  daily  bill  of  fare. 
Juicy  fruits  develop  more  or  less  the 
higher  nerve  or  brain,  and  are  eaten  by 
all  men  whose  living  depends  on  their 
clearheadedness.  Apples  supply  the 
brain  with  rest.  Prunes  afford  proof 
against  nervousness.  At  the  same  time 
it  has  been  proved  that  fruits  do  not 


have  the  same  effect  on  everybody. 
Some  peope  have  never  been  able  to  eat 
apples  without  suffering  the  agony  of 
indigestion;  to  others  strawberries  are 
like  poison. 


A  Characteristic  Anecdote  of  Roosevelt. 

Major  Llewellyn,  who  was  with  the 
New  Mexico  battalion  of  Roosevelt's 
Rough  Riders,  tells  the  following  inci- 
dent, illustrating  how  Colonel  Roose- 
velt "  bluffed  "  his  way  through  his  in- 
troduction to  the  men  who  served  under 
him.  It  was  related  to  a  Washington 
writer  of  syndicate  letters  : 

"  The  colonel  arrived  one  day,  and 
hadn't  been  in  camp  an  hour  when  he, 
sent  out  an  order  for  a  council  of  offi- 
cers," said  Major  Llewellyn.  "  We  all 
hurried  up  to  headquarters,  not  having 
any  idea  what  was  meant.  Roosevelt 
addressed  us  sharply.  He  said,  '  I  am 
going  to  have  regimental  drill  in  the 
morning  at  9  o'clock.  Here  are  the 
movements  you  will  be  prepared  to  ex- 
ecute, and  I  want  them  done  not  only 
accurately  but  with  a  snap.'  I'll  never 
forget  how  the  colonel  got  out  that 
word  'snap.'  He  said  no  more,  but  dis- 
missed us  with  all  the  manner  of  the 
strictest  disciplinarian.  I  went  off  with 
the  cold  chills  running  up  and  down  my 
back,  for  I  was  conscious  of  how  rusty  I 
was  in  all  the  tactics.  We  carried  off 
the  list  of  movements  the  colonel  had 
given  us  and  studied  them  until  taps. 
At  9  o'clock  the  regiment  was  out,  and 
until  12  o'clock  we  pounded  away  under 
the  hot  sun  at  the  programme  Colonel 
Roosevelt  had  given  us.  The  most  ex- 
acting West  Pointer  ever  turned  out 
couldn't  have  put  us  through  a  more 
severe  trial  than  Roosevelt  did.  When 
we  got  to  the  end  of  that  regimental 
drill  we  were  covered  with  dust  and 
sweat  and  used  up  worse  than  if  we  had 
been  riding  the  range  all  day.  A  little 
later  I  had  washed,  and  was  passing 
the  headquarters,  when  Colonel  Roose- 
velt saw  me  and  beckoned  me  to  come 
in.  He  was  lying  on  a  cot  and  laughing 
to  himself  gleefully.  He  said  to  me : 
'  We  got  through  that  regimental  drill 
pretty  well,  but  do  you  know,  captain, 
that  those  movements  were  every 
blessed  thing  I  knew  of  the  tactics  ?  I 
studied  them  out  on  the  cars  coming 
from  Washington.  If  Wood  had  ordered 
any  other  movements  I  would  have  been 
in  a  bad  fix.'  After  that,"  said  Major 
Llewellyn,  "  I  knew  that  the  thing  to  do 
in  the  '  Rough  Riders '  was  to  put  up  a 
bold  front  and  go  ahead,  and  we  did." 

Drinking  Hot  Water. 

A  prominent  medical  journal  says 
that  there  are  four  classes  of  persons 
who  should  not  drink  hot  water  freely. 
They  are:  (1)  People  who  have  irrita- 
bility of  the  heart.  Hot  water  will 
cause  palpitation  of  the  heart  in  such 
cases.  (2)  Persons  with  dilated  stom- 
achs. (3)  Persons  afflicted  with  "sour 
stomach."  (4)  Persons  who  have  sore- 
ness of  the  stomach,  or  pain  induced  by 
light  pressure.  These  rules  are  not  for 
those  who  take  hot  water  simply  to  re- 
lieve thirst  better  than  cold  water,  and 
for  that  purpose  is  not  to  be  condemned. 
But  hot  water  is  an  excitant,  and 
in  cases  in  which  irritation  of  the  stom- 
ach exists  should  be  avoided. 


Every  continent  on  the  globe,  with 
the  exception  of  Australia,  produces 
wild  roses.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  rose  is  one  of  the  earth's  old- 
est flowers.  In  Egypt  it  is  depicted  on 
a  number  of  very  early  monuments,  be- 
lieved to  date  from  3000  to  3500  B.  C. 
Rosewater,  or  the  essence  of  roses,  is 
mentioned  by  Homer  in  the  "Iliad," 
and  the  allusion  made  to  the  flower  in 
the  proverbs  of  Solomon  indicates  that 
it  had  already  been  known. 

Well  ?  Suppose  life  to  be  a  desert  ? 
There  are  halting  places,  and  shades, 
and  refreshing  waters;  let  us  profit  by 
them  for  to-day. — Thackeray. 


No  life  can  be  pure  in  its  purpose 
and  strong  in  its  strife,  and  all  life  not 
be  purer  and  stronger  thereby. — Owen 
Meredith. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Cabbage  Salad. — Chop  one  head  of 
cabbage  fine.  Put  it  in  a  dish  and 
sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper.  Beat 
one  egg  thoroughly  and  add  it  to  one 
cup  of  boiling  vinegar.  Rub  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  mustard  to  a  paste  in  a  lit- 
tle cold  vinegar  and  add  to  the  boiling 
vinegar,  together  with  a  small  piece  of 
butter  and  one  teaspoonful  each  of  pep- 
per and  sugar.  Pour  it  over  the  cab- 
bage while  hot. 

Orange  Pudding. — Peel  and  slice 
three  oranges,  lay  them  in  a  pudding 
dish  and  sprinkle  with  sugar;  make  a 
custard  of  one-half  pint  of  milk,  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  one-fourth  cup  of 
sugar  and  one  teaspoonful  of  cornstarch. 
When  cold  pour  over  the  oranges. 
Whisk  the  whites  of  the  eggs  into  a 
stiff  froth,  add  one-third  cup  of  pulver- 
ized sugar,  cover  the  top  of  the  custard 
and  put  it  in  the  oven  until  it  turns  a 
delicate  brown,  which  will  be  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Hot  Caramkl  Sauce.  —  Melt  two 
ounces  of  unsweetened  chocolate  over 
hot  water;  add  two  cupfuls  of  light 
brown  sugar,  an  inch  length  of  cinnamon 
bark,  half  a  cupful  of  new  milk,  and  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut; 
cook  until  it  forms  a  soft  ball  when 
dropped  in  cold  water;  remove  the  cin- 
namon, add  vanilla  to  flavor,  and  pour  a 
spoonful  or  more,  hot,  over  each  serv- 
ing of  ice  cream.  The  sauce  will  candy 
over  the  cold  cream,  forming  a  caramel 
coating  which  is  very  delicious. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Before  cooking  sweetbreads  soak 
them  for  an  hour  in  mild  lemon  juice 
and  water. 

Save  the  paper  bags.  They  make 
good  gloves  for  Bridget  to  clean  the 
stove  with. 

An  appetizing  relish  for  dinner  meats 
is  made  from  a  cabbage  heart  cut  into 
dice  and  pickled  like  little  onions. 

Spring  lamb  is  in  season  from  Janu- 
ary 1  to  July  1.  The  flesh  is  immature 
and  is,  therefore,  less  nutritious  than 
mutton. 

Cold  steak  may  be  acceptably  served 
as  a  leftover  by  passing  it  through  the 
meat  chopper  and  arranging  it  neatly 
on  a  plater,  garnished  with  parsley  or 
watercress. 

Broth  from  mutton  is  very  wholesome 
and  suitable  diet  for  an  invalid,  and  may 
be  given  to  typhoid  fever  patients  if 
carefully  prepared.  A  leg  o'  mutton 
or  saddle  of  average  weight  should  cook 
from  one  hour  and  a  quarter  to  one 
hour  and  a  half,  basting  every  fifteen 
minutes.  Mutton  must  hang  to  ripen, 
but  the  flesh  of  lamb  must  be  eaten 
soon  after  it  is  slaughtered  and  dressed. 

Now  that  the  season  of  colds  and 
coughs  is  on,  the  advice  of  a  medical 
journal  is  useful.  This  is  that  constant 
coughing  is  precisely  like  scratching  a 
wound;  so  long  as  it  is  continued  the 
wound  will  not  heal.  Let  a  person  when 
attempting  to  cough  take  a  long  breath 
until  it  warms  and  soothes  every  air 
cell.  The  benefit  will  soon  be  felt  and 
the  control  of  the  cough  be  much  easier 
the  second  time. 

'VT'OUK  dealer   in  lamp- 
chimneys  —  what  does 
he  get  for  you  ? 

You  can't  be  an  expert  in 
chimneys ;  but  this  you  can 
do.  Insist  on  Macbeth's 
"pearl  top"  or  "pearl  glass" 
whichever  shape  you  require. 
They  arc  right  in  -all  those 
ways  ;  and  they  do  not  break 
from  heat,  not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred. Be  willing  to  pay  a 
nickel  more  for  them. 

Our  "  Index "  describes  ail  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  Willi  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
Wc  mail  it  FREJ2  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 


Address 


Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


^OTASH  gives  color, 
flavor  and  firmness  to 
all  fruits.  No  good  fruit 
can  be  raised  without 
Potash. 

Fertilizers  containing  at  least 
8  to  io%  of  Potash  will  give 
best  results  on  all  fruits.  Write 
for  our  pamphlets,  which  ought 
to  be  in  every  farmer's  library. 
They  are  sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York . 

METER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Pacific  Steel 
Handy  Wagon. 

WHEELS  28  and  31  Inches  high. 

TIRES  4  and  5  in.  wide,  %  in.  thick. 

AXLES  1%  inch,  solid  steel. 

BOLSTERS  AND  AXLE  STOCKS. . .White  oak. 
CAPACITY  Guaranteed  5000  lbs. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16-13  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Made  by  The  Shunk  Plow  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 

DON'T  STAMMER! 


TESTIMONIAL. 

Santa  Clara,  Cal .  Feb.  8.  1900. 
On  March  31. 1899, 1  sent  my  son.  who  was  then 
a  very  bad  stammerer,  to  Pr^f.  J.  Whltehorn  for  in- 
struction. The  prof*  ss  r  was  most  successful  in 
correcting  his  speech,  and  to-cay  he  speaks  and 
reads  naturally  and  fluently  and  without  any  stam- 
mering whatever.  The  professor's  name  will  never 
be  forgotten.  George  Roth. 

PROF.  J.  WHITEH0RN,  A.  M.,  Ph.D. 

CAN  BE  FOUND  IN  PERSON  OR  BY 
LETTER  AT 

1315  Linden  St.,  near  16th  St  , 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS 

24  Post  Street, 


COLLEGE. 

San  Francisco. 


Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice,  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship. 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches,  Telegraphy, 
Civil,  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  In  every  detail,  as 
is  attested  by  the  16,000  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladles  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  Individual  In- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


Rife  Hydraulic  Engine 

Brook  or  Muddy  Water  TThed  to 
pump  hpring  water— without  mixing. 

Water  supplied  for 
FARMS, 

COUNTRY  RESIDENCES, 

IRRIGATION. 
Money  back  I  f  you  want  It. 
RIFE  ENGINE  CO. ,  120  Liberty  Street,  Now  York. 


MONEY U HONEY! 

THE  WEEKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  about  It. 
Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free. 
Q.W.YORK  &  CO. 

118  Michigan  St.,  Chtcago.Ill. 


PfiP'C  Pi  7kMH  fllRI?  H  at  druggists.  26c  box  of  us 
1>UL  0  til6LiHAkliUnEi  $1  coe  Chem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  '< 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


March  31,  1900. 


S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  March  28,  1900. 


CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being'  per 
bushel: 

May. 

Wednesday   66?>®664 

Thursday   68  ®854 

Friday   654@65^ 

Saturday   6tt  @6b% 

Monday   69M@654 

Tuesday   65?6@66 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES 


July. 
—®  — 
_,„  _ 


-(„- 


Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

May  July 

Wednesday   5s  S»5id      5s  8fcd 

Thursday   5s  9^d      5s  84d 

Friday   5s  8*d      5s  8  d 

Saturday   5s   9j<d      5s  8!*d 

Monday   5s  94d      5s  8£»d 

Tuesday     5s   94d      5s  84d 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May  Dec. 

Thursday   974®  974  1  04    <a  I  03% 

Friday   974®  97!*  1  034®1  04 

Saturday    @    1  044®I  (HU 

Monday   984®  97>4  1  044®  I  13% 

Tuesday   97!i®  9b  1  04   ®1  05 

Wednesday   984®  984  1  054@1  08 

WHEAT. 

While  foreign  and  Eastern  markets 
were  moderately  firm  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  week  under  review,  the  local 
situation,  so  far  as  prices  obtainable  for 
spot  wheat  were  concerned,  was  no  bettor 
than  preceding  week.  The  scarcity  of 
ships  and  the  high  ocean  freight  rates 
prevailing  make  prospects  poor  for  the 
development  of  any  special  strength  in 
the  near  future  in  the  wheat  market  of 
this  coast.  Tho  bay  has  been  practically 
bare  of  disengaged  tonnage  for  many 
weeks,  and  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  strength  mani- 
fested in  the  Chicago  market  was  mainly 
in  sympathy  with  corn,  and  the  foreign 
markets  most  of  the  time  simply  reflected 
the  conditions  on  the  Atlantic  side  of 
America.  Spot  market  closed  firm  at 
quotations,  but  very  quiet. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  tho  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1900,  delivery,  97£@98{jc. 

December,  1900,  delivery,  $1.03J@1.06. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  May,  1900,  wheat  sold  at 
98J@98£c;  December,  1900,  $1,035. 

California  Milling  $  974®  1  024 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   964®  98Ji 

Oregon  Valley   95  <<vl  00 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   95   @1  024 

Walla  Walla  Club   85  (ail  00 

Oil  qualities  wheat   824®  95 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1898-99.  1899-1900. 

Ltv.  quotations            -s-d@-s — d  -s — d@-s-d 

Freight  rates                  — ®224s  40®4148 

Local  market  SI  08Ji(«  1  114  964c®$1.00 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

There  is  very  little  superfine  or  low 
grade  flour  upon  the  market,  but  an 
abundance  of  what  are  termed  extras  or 
stock  ordinarily  used  by  bakers  and  fami- 
lies. Prices  are  quotably  unchanged,  with 
the  market  firm  for  superfine  at  tho  low 
rates  current  on  the  same,  but  weak  for 
other  grades. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $2  40®2  60 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  65@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35@8  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60(3  3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  40 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  00®3  40 

BARLEY. 

Not  much  doing  in  this  cereal  at  pres- 
ent, but. firmness  is  a  little  more  apparent, 
although  in  the  matter  of  quotable  rates 
there  are  no  special  changes  to  record. 
Inquiry  on  local  account  is  lighter  than 
usual,  owing  to  many  dealers  using  Port 
Costa  screenings  at  present,  these  being 
obtainable  at  seemingly  lower  figures,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  buyer  gets  more  bulk 
and  less  quality  for  his  money.  A  cargo 
of  barley  was  sent  afloat  for  Great  Britain 
this  week,  the  ship  Godiva  taking  3500 
tons,  valued  at  $(10,105,  being  85c  per  cen- 
tal. This  barley  was  only  fair  quality, 
gauged  from  a  brewing  standpoint.  At 
••lose  dry  weather  influences  caused  mar- 
ket to  tend  against  buyers. 


Feed.  No.  1  to  choice   724®  75 

Feed,  fair  to  good   674®  724 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   85  ®  95 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  ®  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  — 

<  >  ATS. 

Supplies  and  offerings  are  of  fairly  lib- 
oral  proportions  but  are  mostly  of  rather 
ordinary  quality.  Market  for  common 
qualities  is  weak  and  slow  at  the  figures 
quoted,  most  dealers  being  tolerably  well 
stocked  for  the  time  being  with  this  de- 
scription. Fancy  or  high-grade  oats  con- 
tinue in  quite  limited  supply  and  buyers 
in  quest  of  the  same  find  it  necessary  to 
pay  comparatively  stiff  figures. 

While  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  25  ®  — 

White,  good  to  choice   1  15  <g.i  224 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  074@1  124 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  10  (q>\  20 

Milling   1  15  @1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  20  ®1  3J 

Black  Russian   90  <a]  (KM 

Bed   95  ®1  20 

CORN. 

Market  is  steady  at  the  q  notations,  with 
spot  supplies  of  both  Eastern  and  domes- 
tic product  of  very  slim  volume.  That 
there  will  be  any  noteworthy  weakness 
developed  in  tho  near  future  is  not  proba- 
ble. Somo  of  the  domestic.'  offering  is  too 
damp  to  be  eagerly  sought  after  or  to 
command  extreme  quotations. 

Large  While,  good  to  choice   1  074®]  124 

Large  Yellow   1  074®1  124 

Small  Yellow   1  50  01  60 

Eastern  Mixed   1  074tol  10 

RYE. 

Trading  is  light,  there  being  no  active 
inquiry  nor  any  special  selling  pressure. 
Quotations  remain  as  last  noted. 

Good  to  choice,  new   974@1  00 

BUCKWHEAT. 

None  coming  forward  from  any  quarter 
and  spot  supplios  are  vory  small.  Market 
is  naturally  against  buyers,  but  values  are 
largely  nominal. 

Good  to  choice   2  00  @2  10 

Silverskin   —  @  — 

BEANS. 

While  market  is  not  showing  any  great 
activity,  there  is  enough  doing  to  cause  a 
strong  tone  to  prevail,  as  there  are  no 
heavy  supplies,  either  here  or  in  the  in- 
terior. It  is  estimated  that  the  shipment 
of  two  carloads  per  day,  which  would  be  a 
very  light  average  export  movoment, 
would  exhaust  the  entire  surplus  long  be- 
fore tho  end  of  the  season.  Any  change  in 
values  in  the  near  future  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  to  stiff er  values  than  are  now 
current. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  35   ®3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  25  ftc3  40 

Lady  Washington   3  15   @3  25 

Butter,  small   3  75  ®4  00 

Butter,  large     @  

Pinks   2  65   ©2  85 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  15   ®3  35 

Reds   3  75  ®4  00 

Rod  Kidneys   4  00   (2  4  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   5  25  @  

Black-eye  Beans   4  50   ®4  75 

Horse  Beans     ®  

Garbanzos,  large   2  50  ®2  75 

Garbanzos,  small   2  00  (<u2  25 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Values  remain  quotably  as  before,  but 
are  little  more  than  nominal,  as  there  are 
no  offerings  from  first  hands  and  only 
light  stocks  held  by  dealers. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  00  w2  15 

Niles  Peas   2  00  @2  15 

WOOL. 

Not  much  business  has  been  yet  done  in 
new  wool,  but  dealers  are  commencing  to 
look  around  and  prospects  are  favorable 
for  an  active  market  at  an  early  day,  or 
as  soon  as  accumulations  are  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  admit  of  making  up  desir- 
able lines.  The  wool  thus  far  received 
shows  in  the  main  tine  condition.  The  few 
transfers  of  now  clip  effected  have  been 
within  range  of  the  figures  below  named. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  2(1  @23 

Northern,  free  16  @1H 

Northern,  defective  13  ®16 

Middle  Counties,  free  15  ®17 

Middle  Counties,  defective  13  (5*15 

SoutBern  Mountain,  12mos  12  W14 

Southern  Mountain,  free,  7  mos  12  ®15 

Southern  Mountain,  defective,  7  mos  10  pit 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  16  (3,18 

HOPS. 

Inactivity  is  as  pronounced  as  it  has 
boon  at  any  time  for  several  months  past, 
with  prospects  of  the  market  remaining 
in  much  the  same  groove  as  at  present 
until  tho  opening  of  next  season.  Hops 
remaining  unplaced  are  mostly  under 
choice,  and  doalors  have  all  of  this  sort 
that  they  care  to  carry. 

Good  to  choice,  1899  crop   6  ®  9 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
It  does  not  seem  possible  for  the  hay 
market  to  be  in  much  worse  condition 
than  at  present.    Hay  of  last  season  con- 


tinues to  bo  offered  freely  and  at  the  ex- 
ceedingly low  figures  current  continues  to 
move  very  slowly.  Even  the  most  select 
Wheat  hay  fails  to  command  what  can  be 
correctly  termed  a  fair  price.  New  hay 
is  now  being  cut  in  some  sections  and  may 
be  expected  on  tho  market  at  an  early 
day. 

Wheat     6  50®  9  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   6  50®  9  00 

Oat   6  00®  8  (0 

Barley   5  00®  7  00 

Alfalfa   5  5  on  7  00 

Stock   4  50c»  5  50 

Compressed   6  50®  9  50 

Straw,  »  bale   30®  40 

M1LLSTUFFS. 

Bran  was  in  only  modorate  receipt  and 
prices  ruled  fairly  steady,  although  not 
much  was  required  to  satisfy  the  demand. 
Middlings  and  Shorts  were  without  quot- 
able change,  both  being  in  light  stock. 
Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn  went  at 
practically  the  same  figures  as  preceding 
week. 

Hran,  y  ton   11  50(«;12  50 

Middlings   15  00®17  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    .    13  00<815  no 

Barley,  Rolled   16  50®  17  00 

Cornmeal     23  50(<u24  00 

Cracked  Corn   24  50®25  00 

SEEDS. 

Little  doing  in  seeds  of  any  description, 
and  of  most  kinds  the  offerings  ft  re  too 
light  to  admit  of  any  noteworthy  opera- 
tions. Some  Flaxseed  has  been  arriving 
from  the  North,  most  of  the  same  having 
been  previously  placed. 

Per  r/l. 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  25(«j3  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   4  f0@4  75 

Flax   2  00@2  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   34®  4 

Rape   2  @  3 

Hemp   4   ®  44 

Timothy   4   ®  44 

Alfalfa,  Utah   9  ®I0 

HAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

There  is  a  little  contracting  in  Grain 
Bags  for  forward  delivery  at  much  the 
same  values  as  have  been  quoted  for  some 
weeks  past,  but  the  market  in  the  main  is 
vory  quiet.  Wool  Sacks  are  moving  into 
the  interior  on  account  of  the  Spring  clip 
in  tolerably  large  quantity,  and  market  is 
moderately  firm  at  current  rates,  quota- 
tions iii-in^r  for  unbroken  bales. 

Calcutta  Grain  Hags,  buyer  June-July  ..  6S<@— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   64®— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36.  spot  . .  64(« — 

State  Prison  Bags,  *  ICO  5  65®- 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs   —  ®334 

Wool  Sacks,  34  lbs   — @284 

Fleece  Twine   74®— 

Gunnies   — ®124 

Bean  Bags   4X@  54 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   64®  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

The  Hide  market  continues  to  tend 
downward  for  Wet  Salted,  and  values  for 
Dry  are  not  being  too  well  maintained. 
Pelts  are  ruling  fairly  steady,  with  re- 
ceipts not  especially  heavy  at  this  date. 
Tallow  is  still  selling  to  fair  advantage, 
demand  being  equal  to  the  supply. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Cults. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   10  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs   9  8 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   9  8 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  oO  lbs   9  8 

Light  Cow  Hides,  under  5J  lbs   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  9 

Dry  Hides  .    18  14 

Ury  Kip  and  Veal,  II  to  16  lbs   17  13 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   18  15 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large   2  50  @  — 

Sal  ed  Horse  Hides  medium   2  00   @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00   ®  — 

Ury  Horse  Hides,  large   2  00  @  — 

Ury  Horse  Hides,  small   75   @l  00 

Ury  Colts' Hides   50  @  75 

Pelts,  long  wool.  *  skin   1  00  @1  SB 

Pelts,  medium,  ¥  skin   70   @  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  Ti*  skin   35  (n  66 

Pelts,  sheaaling,  ?  skin   2J  @  35 

Uecr  Skins,  best  summer   274®  30 

D  er  Skins,  good  medium   21  ®  224 

Ueer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  10 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   5  ®  54 

Tallow,  No.  2   44®  *\ 

Uoat  Skins,  perfect   30  ®  374 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  (S  20 

Kid  Skins   5  @  10 

HONEY. 

Beyond  the  filling  of  small  orders  by 
jobbers,  there  is  virtually  nothing  doing 
in  this  line  at  prosent,  and  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  change  of  consequence  in 
the  situation  until  new  crop  begins  to 
conio  forward.  Advices  from  producing 
points  indicate  that  the  crop  in  this  Statu 
this  season  will  be  light  in  the  aggregate. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   74®  8 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   7   @  74 

Extracted,  Amber   5  @  54 


White  Comb,  lib  frames  U4@124 

Amber  Comb   8  ®10 

BEESWAX. 

Quotable  rates  remain  as  before,  with 
offerings  of  small  compass,  and  a  demand 
at  current  rates  for  all  the  desirable  stock 
obtainable. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  V  lb  26  (327 

Dark  24  @25 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Beef  ruled  quiet  at  previously  quoted 
values.  Mutton  was  not  in  heavy  receipt, 
but  sufficient  supply  for  immediate  needs. 
Yeal  and  Lamb  sold  at  about  last  quoted 
rates,  with  supplies  and  demand  both  only 
moderate.  Hogs  arrived  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  keep  the  market  in  much  the 
same  condition  as  preceding  week,  al. 
though  current  figures  wore  well  main- 
tained for  packing  stock. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  *  lb   64®  7 

Beef,  second  quality   6H@— 

Beef,  third  quality   6  @— 

Mutton — ewes,  7®— c;  wethers   74@— 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   b\®— 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5X@— 

Hogs,  large,  hard   5^®  54 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   — ®— 

Hogs,  feeders   5  @— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   53K@  6 

Veal,  small,  V  lb   7  ®9 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   7  ®8 

Lamb,  spring,  ¥  lb  10  ®— 

POULTRY. 

The  poultry  market  was  as  a  whole  less 
favorable  to  sellers  than  for  several  weeks 
proceding,  not  so  much  due  to  increase  of 
offerings  as  to  lighter  demand,  although 
receipts  of  Young  Chickens  showed  mate- 
rial increase,  especially  Broilers.  Ducks 
were  scarce.  Fat  Geese  were  in  light  re- 
coil)! and  in  good  request. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  f  lb   —  @  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb    12  @  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  lb   11  ®  12 

Hens,  California,  IS  dozen   3  50  @4  50 

Roosters,  old   3  50  @4  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  00  ®6  50 

Fryers   5  00  ®5  50 

Broilers,  large   4  00  @4  50 

Broilers,  small   2  50  ®3  50 

Ducks,  -f  dozen   450  ®550 

Geese,  »  pair   2  00  @2  25 

Goslings,  ^  pair   2  25  ®2  75 

Pigeons,  old.  fl  dozen   175  @2  00 

Pigeons,  young    2  00  (ft  2  25 

Bl'TTER. 

There  has  been  further  softening  in 
values  for  fresh  butter,  prices  showing  a 
quotable  decline  within  tho  week  of  about 
2c  per  lb.  The  weakness  continued  to  be 
most  pronounced  on  creamery  and  sepa- 
rator butter,  supplies  being  largely  of 
these  descriptions,  while  much  of  the  de- 
mand, especially  for  shipping  and  packing 
orders,  was  for  good  rather  than  fancy 
qualities. 

Creamery,  extras,  ¥  lb   19  @— 

Creamery,  firsts   18  @ — 

Creamery,  seconds   174(a)— 

Uairy,  select   164®174 

Dairy,  seconds   154:3)164 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @— 

Mixed  store  ,   14  @15 

Creamery  in  tubs   19  ®20 

Pickled  Roll   —  @— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select   19  <g20 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   17  @I8 

CHEESE. 

Stocks  of  local  product  continue  liberal, 
most  of  it  being  too  new  and  soft  to  stand 
much  handling,  otherwise  there  would  be 
more  demand  and  better  prices.  The 
rango  of  values  is  unusually  narrow,  most 
sales  of  flats  being  at  8c  naked. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   8tf@— 

California,  good  to  choice   8  @  84 

California,  fair  to  good   74®  8 

California  Cheddar   —  ®— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   84®  94 


BITS    THE    U  EST. 

If  you  want  the  best  Low.  down  wagon  you 
should  buy  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon.  It  is  the 
best  because  it  is  made  of  the  best  material:  the 
best  broad  tired  Electric  Wheels:  best  seasoned 
white  hickory  axles:  all  other  wood  parts  of  the 
best  seasoned  white  oak.    The  front  and  rear 


hounds  are  made  from  the  best  angle  steel,  which 
Is  neater,  stronger  and  In  every  way  better  than 
wood.  Well  painted  in  red  and  varnished  Extra 
length  of  reach  and  extra  long  standards  sup 
plied  without  additional  cost  when  requested. 
This  wagon  is  guaranteed  to  carry  4000  lbs.  any- 
where. Write  the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  10, 
Quincy,  Illinois,  for  their  new  catalogue,  which 
fully  describes  this  wagon,  their  famous  Electrlo 
Wheels  and  Electric  Feed  Cookers 


Steel  Wheels 

Any  stxe  wanted,  »ny  width  of  tire.  Hobs  to 
fit  any  axle.  For  catalogue  and  pricvs  write 
Emplrv  Msnnfacturlng  Co.,  {fulncy.  111. 
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EGGS. 

While  prices  have  sagged  since  last  re- 
view, the  drop  in  values  has  been  very 
moderate  as  compared  with  the  breaks 
experienced  in  prices  for  some  weeks  pre- 
ceding. Considerable  quantities  are  going 
into  cold  storage  at  current  rates,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  any  further 
appreciable  decline. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  14  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  13  @13'/» 

California,  good  to  choice  store   12H@13 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading          —  @— 

Eastern,  cold  storage   —  @— 

VEGETABLES. 
Some  spring  vegetables  were  in  de- 
creased receipt  and  higher,  notably  Peas, 
String  Beans  and  Tomatoes.  Asparagus 
was  in  free  receipt ;  canners  are  now  run- 
ning on  this  vegetable.  Onions  are  bring- 
ing fully  as  stiff  figures  as  previously 
noted,  and  choice  are  very  difficult  to  ob- 
tain in  anything  like  wholesale  quantity. 

Asparagus,  $  box   75   (a.1  75 

Beans,  String,  $tb   5  @  8 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100   40  @  — 

Cauliflower,  $  dozen   50  @  — 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  $  doz   50  @1  50 

Egg  Plant,  $  B>    8  @  10 

Garlic,  «  tb   2'/2@  3'/2 

Onions,  Yellow,  Cal.,  good  to  choice     —  @  — 

Onions,  Oregon,  f>  cental   2  5U  @3  00 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,     lb   2!4@  3 

Peas,  Green,  ~f.  sack   1  25  @1  75 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ^  lb   —  @  — 

Peppers,  Bell,  $  lb   —  @  — 

Rhubuarb,  $  box   75   @  1  25 

Squash,  Summer,  f,  box    1  00   @1  25 

Tomatoes,  Southern,     bo»   1  75   @2  25 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  V  box   —  @  — 

POTATOES. 
The  market  is  well  stocked  with  com- 
mon grades  of  old,  but  when  it  comes  to 
choice  or  fancy  qualities,  buyers  find 
trouble  in  satisfying  their  wants.  While 
the  market  is  weak  for  ordinary  offerings, 
high  grade  stock  commands  compara- 
tively good  figures,  and  in  a  small  way  an 
advance  on  quotable  rates.  New  potatoes 
are  beginning  to  arrive  in  wholesale  fash- 
ion and  prices  are  on  the  decline. 

Burbanks,  River,  $  cental   40  @  90 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  $  cental. ..  60  @  95 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   70  @1  00 

Burbanks,  Oregon   50  @1  05 

River  Reds   —  @  — 

Bu. banks,  Salinas,  f,  cental   —  @  — 

Early  Rose   75  (<$  90 

Garnet  Chile   60  ®  80 

Peerless   —  @  — 

New  Potatoes,  $  lb   lii® 

Sweet,  River,  $  cental   —  &  — 

Sweet,  Merced   —  @  — 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Most  of  the  Apples  now  offering  are  out 
of  cold  storage,  and  it  is  the  exception 
where  these  will  keep  long  in  good  condi- 
tion after  being  exposed.  There  is  a 
scarcity  of  high  grade  Red  or  any  fine 
table  Applos,  and  such  are  hardly  quot- 
able. Market  for  common  qualities  is  not 
particularly  firm.  Strawberries  were  in 
moderate  receipt.  Longworths  went 
mainly  at  65c@$l  per  drawer,  and  Molin- 
dos  or  large  berries,  fair  to  good,  at  25@ 
40c  per  drawer. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   1  75  (o»2  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  V  50-lb  box. .  1  25  @1  75 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-rb  box..     50  @1  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  has  developed  few  changes  since 
date  of  last  report.  The  general  features 
continue  much  the  same  as  a  week  ago. 
Orders  are  not  numerous  and  are  in  the 
main  for  only  small  and  assorted  lots, 
these  being  filled  as  a  rule  by  jobbers  out 
of  their  own  stocks.  Dealers  are  anxious 
to  reduce  rather  than  increase  their  hold- 
ings, which  is  generally  the  case  at  this 
time  of  year.  While  there  is  some  move- 
ment in  Prunes,  mostly  in  the  larger  sizes, 
it  is  at  generally  easier  rates  for  latter  de- 
scription than  have  been  lately  current. 
Asking  figures  on  large  Prunes  have  been 
shaded  quarter  to  half  a  cent  to  effect 
sales.  For  40-50's  in  sacks  4c.  is  now  the 
quotable  extreme  f.  o.  b.  at  any  common 
shipping  point.  For  small  Prunes  2|c.  is 
bid,  and  when  large  are  offered  with  small, 
the  former  are  occasionally  taken  to  se- 
cure the  latter.  Undipped  Prunes  are 
given  the  decided  preference  in  this  mar- 
ket, jobbers  engaged  in  packing  prefer- 
ring to  do  their  own  dipping.  Prunes 
which  stand  for  several  months  after  hav- 
ing been  dipped  are  apt  to  become  sugary, 
necessitating  their  being  redipped,  which 
does  not  improve  the  quality,  and  on  this 
account  the -undipped  stock  is  preferred. 
Peaches  other  than  fancy  are  quotably 
lower,  the  decline  in  values  according  to 
recent  transfers  of  good  average  qualities 
being  about  half  a  cent  per  lb.  The  Ap- 
ple market  is  weak  at  the  quotations,  in 
sympathy  with  the  condition  on  the  At- 
lantic side,  where  prices  are  lower  than 
are  current  here.  Figs  are  still  in  fairly 
liberal  supply  in  second  hands,  and  appre- 
ciable concessions  would  be  readily  granted 


buyers  if  any  noteworthy  transfers  could 
be  effected  by  so  doing.  Apricots,  Pears 
and  Plums  are  in  only  moderate  stock, 
but  even  of  these  sorts  there  is  enough  for 
the  immediate  demand  at  existing  rates. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  f»  ft   \0y,@l2 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   12H@!3 

Apricots,  Moorpark   13  @15 

Apples,  in  50-fb  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   7  @— 

Apples,  50- lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   5&®  6(4 

Pigs,  White,  fancy  pressed   5%@  S^j 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   5@  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7  @  7!4 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12J4@15 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  @10 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   6i4to  8 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartlet  ts        Sy^m  iy2 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   6i4@  7H 

Plums,  White  and  Red   7  @8 

Prunes,  in  sacks  40— 50s   3%(a<  4 

50— 60s    3ii®  3Vt 

60-70S   3H@  3% 

70  -  80s   3   @  3X 

Prunes  in  boxes,   V2c  higher  for  25- lb 

boxes,  %c  higher  for  5'J-fb  bozes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal          3  @— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern. . .  2l/t®  2J£ 
Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @5 

Apples,  quartered   4  @5 

Figs,  Black   — @  3 

Figs,  White   3  @  3^ 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5  @6 

RAISINS. 

So  far  as  wholesale  trading  is  concerned, 
there  is  virtually  a  total  absence  of  busi- 
ness in  this  line.  Quotations  are  un- 
changed, but  owing  to  the  inactive  condi- 
tion of  tho  market,  values  are  not  clearly 
defined.  Stocks  are  not  heavy,  but  the 
summor  is  almost  invariably  a  dull  period 
for  Raisins,  and  that  many  will  be  re- 
quired to  satisfy  the  demand  during  the 
Balance  of  the  season  is  not  probable. 

P.  O.  Ii.  FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  f,  box   160  @— 

do        do      2-crown,  $  box   150  @— 

Valencia  Layers,  $  20-tb  box   80  @1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   &H@— 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   5  @ — 

Pacifies.— 2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  5Xe;  3-crown, 
6c;  4-crown,  6i4c;  seedless, 4%e. 

Orientals.— 2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  43£c ;  3-crown, 
5Hc;  4-crown,  6c. 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50-lb. 
boxes.) 

Thompson,  Seedless.— Bleached  fancy,  $  lb.,  10c; 
choice,  9c;  standard,  8c;  prime,  6c.  Unbleached, 
6c 

Sultanas.—  Bleached  fancy,  V  lb.,  8!4c;  choice, 
TYic;  standard,  6V2C;  prime,  5c.   Unbleached,  5c. 

Loose  Valencias.— Fancy,  'f.  lb.,5!4c;  choice,  4^c; 
standard,  3Vic. 

Valencia  Olus/ers.— Fancy,  ftlb,,7o;  choice,  6c; 
standard,  5c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Oranges  are  selling  at,  a  wide  range, 
common  qualities  being  in  liberal  stock 
and  going  at  generally  low  liguros,  while 
choice  to  select  Navels  of  medium  sizes 
are  not  plentiful  and  are  commanding 
comparatively  good  figures.  Sales  of 
Navels  may  be  said  to  range  from  75c  up 
to  $2.75  per  box,  owing  to  the  size  and 
condition  of  the  fruit,  as  also  to  the  quan- 
tity changing  hands.  Lemons  were  held 
at  practically  the  same  figures  as  last 
quoted,  but  trading  in  them  was  not 
active,  and  market  lacked  firmness,  espe- 
cially for  other  than  fancy  qualities. 
V alues  for  Limes  ruled  decidedly  steady, 
with  immediate  supplies  of  light  pro- 
portions. 

Oranges— Navels,  fancy  ^  box   2  25@2  75 

Navels,  common  to  fair   75@1  25 

Navels,  good  to  choice   1  50(ffi2  00 

California  Seedlings    65@1  25 

Lemons— California,  select,  ^  box   2  25@2  50 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00@1  25 

Limes -Mexican,  $  box   5  50@6  00 

California,  small  box   50<ai  25 

NUTS. 

Market  presents  no  noteworthy  changes 
in  general  condition  or  in  quotable  rates. 
Almonds  are  still  obtainable  in  much 
larger  quantity  than  custom  can  be  found 
for  at  this  date  at  anything  near  prevail- 
ing quotations.  Peanut  market  shows 
firmness,  there  being  no  large  offerings  of 
any  sort. 

California  Almonas,  shelled  14  @17 


California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  ib  10  @11 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7  @  8 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4  <3>  5 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell   9  <a>10 

Walnuts,  White,  California,  standard        7  @8 

Chestnuts,  California  Italian   8  @10 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  5  @  6 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  654 

Pine  Nuts   5  ®  6 

WINE. 

The  markot  is  in  generally  unsatisfac- 
tory condition  for  producers,  there  being 
considerable  pressure  to  realize  and  deal- 
ers are  taking  advantage  of  this  fact.  To 
sell  at  present  necessitates  the  acceptance 
of  low  prices.  Many  are  unwilling  to  let 
go  at  figures  now  obtainable,  although 
tho  future  is  by  no  means  well  dofinod. 
Should  thore  be  damaging  frosts,  the 
markot  would  bo  apt  to  develop  firmness, 
but  with  continued  good  prospects  for 
coining  crop  tho  demand  for  last  year's 
vintage  may  continue  slow.  Present  pur- 
chases of  dry  wines  of  189!)  aro  mainly  at 
16c  per  gallon  for  choice  Northern,  San 
Francisco  delivery.  Sales  of  Santa  Clara 
wine  are  reported  as  low  as  14Jc,  San 
Francisco  delivery,  but  the  wine  going  at 
this  figure  is  by  no  means  first-class. 
Small  lots  of  now  sweet  wines,  pressed  to 
sale,  are  reported  to  have  changed  hands 
at  30c  per  gallon,  delivered  in  this  city. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  oxports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  tho  past, 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


SOME  DEALERS  SAY 

Columbus  Buggy  Co/s 

VEHICLES 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sacks   165,486 

Wheat,  centals  26,115 

Barley,  centals  20, 236 

Oats,  centals   9,745 

Corn,  centals   1,551 

Rye,  centals   122 

Beans,  sacks   2,299 

Potatoes,  sacks  . . .  20,875 

Onions,  sacks   1,076 

Hay,  tons   2,981 

Wool,  bales   537 

Hops,  bales  


Since 
/till/  1,  '99. 

4,617,663 
5,006,751 
4.471,247 
652,813 
1U0.735 
91,752 
330,624 
997,069 
137,421 
125,115 
37,226 
9,268 


Same  time 
last  year. 

3,931,882 
2,416,092 
1,191,2.35 
570,403 
129,345 
24  415 
349,653 
934,998 
146,115 
106,167 
35,064 
11,471 


EXPORTS   BY  SEi. 


FOR  THE  W 

Since 

Same  lime 

EEK. 

July  1,  '99. 

last  year. 

IHo,K7H 

3,161,528 

2,514,294 

Wheat,  centals. 

273 

4,413,684 

1,558,509 

Barley,  centals. 

..  12,905 

3,571,837 

390,171 

Oats,  centals 

2,825 

37,238 

18,978 

Corn,  centals  

2-11 

15,819 

16,726 

Beans,  sacks 

257 

21,785 

78,014 

Hav,  bales  

.  4,604 

107,523 

54,899 

Wool,  pounds 

191,774 

4,324,433 

1,655,334 

Hops,  pounds 

13,879 

966,512 

1,291,311 

Honey,  cases. 

25 

3,398 

•  4,787 

Potatoes,  packag 

cs  1,15'J 

61,580 

39,819 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  March  28.— Evaporated  apples, 
common,  ilA@bVtC;  prime  wire  tray,  6f«i6^c; 
choice,  7<Ss7Hc ;  fancy,  1%@R\ia. 

California  dried  fruits  quiet,  but  values  fairly 
steady. 

Prunes,  3y%(&6c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  ^(oilSc:  Moorpark,  I5@18c 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7(4<S9c;  peeled,  18@22c. 


Are  too  high  in  price  to  admit  of  as  much  profit  as 
the  cheaper  grades  usually  handled  by  agricul- 
tural implement  dealers  A  cheap  vehicle  costs 
just  as  much  freight  from  the  East  as  a  good  one, 
thus  you  get  but  little  value  for  your  money  after 
paying  three  profits  and  freight. 

If  Columbus  Buggy  Co.'s  vehicles  are  not  on  sale 
in  your  vicinity  please  write  to  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO  HOUSE, 

1665-1664    MARKET  ST., 
Between  9th  and  10th,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  SPECIAL  PRICE. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

>fr  General  Commissioa  Merchants,  ■{< 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

Interest 

WE  MAKE  TO  ORDER 
I  Buggy  Tops,  Cushions, 
Carriage  Tops,  Lazy  Backs, 
'  Canopy  Tops,    Storm  Aproim, 
Wagon  Tops,     Dust  Hoods, 
Bashes,  Fenders. 
Old  Tops,  Dashes  and  Fenders 
re-covered  if  sent  to  us.   We  Beli 
Trimming:  Material  of  all  kinds, 
also  Top  Dressing.  Chamois  Skins,  Sponges,  etc. 
Write  for  Prices  and  How  to  Measure.  Camkounia 
Top  Co..  222  Miss  on  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Feeds-^Feeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference 


657  PAGES,  BOUHD  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  $2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


What  are  Your  Cows  Worth  ? 

Do  they  pay  you  a  profit,  and  do  you  know 
how  much?  Have  you  tested  them  for  but- 
ter fat?    You  can  make  the  test  yourself. 

The  NO=TIN 
Tester 

is  made  in  six-bottle  size  for 
farmer's  use;  it  is  driven  by  hand 
and  is  substantially  built.  Will 
last  a  life-time ;  fitted  with  ball 
bearings,  and  it  does  not  rattle 
and  does  not  wear  out. 

It  uses  the  ordinary  Babcock  bottle  and  it  does  accurate  work. 
Send  now  for  our  Catalogue,  No.  70. 

ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Elgin,  Illinois.  J 


Will  Couple  Out  to  Any 
Length. 

Front  Axle  with  Hounds. 

Any  Size  Wheels,  Any 
Width. 

Stzes,  Regular  28  and  34- 
Inch,  t-Inch  Tire. 


Strongest,  Best  and  Neatest 

HANDY  WAGON 

MADE. 

All  Steel  Except  Tongue  and 
Coupling  Pole. 

TRUCK. 

<_  I,  — '   

W.  J.  AHDREWS,  Room  37,  Crocker  Bide.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Gen'l  Act.  for  Coast  Statei. 

7    ;    '  HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Havana,  III 
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THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  by  Dr.  Crccly. 

COW  IN  A  BAD  STATE. 

To  the  Editor: — What  can  I  do  for  a 
Jersey  cow  that  is  "run  down" — has 
looked  very  thin,  hair  rough  for  some 
months,  appetite  fair  to  good  by  spoils  P 
Milked  her  seven  months  after  the  first 
calf,  but  dried  her  up,  hoping  she  would 
gain.  She  will  soon  calve.  During  the 
last  month  she  has  rubbed  off  patches  of 
hair  on  hor  neck  until  she  looks  like  a 
dog  with  the  mange.— F.  B.  Marks,  Dos 
Palos. 

Try  the  tuberculin  test.  For  the 
skin  trouble,  use  the  prescription  given 
in  a  previous  issue  for  the  same  trouble. 
treatment  for  thrush. 

To  the  Editor: — 1  have  a  mare  that 
had  the  thrush  in  her  front  foot.  I  used 
bluestone  on  it  and  thought  it  was  well. 
It  got  sore  some  time  after  and  white  mat- 
ter oozed  out  of  it.  The  frog  was  white 
next  to  the  heel  and  very  tender.  I  put 
on  a  cow  dung  poultice,  which  took  the 
soreness  out,  and  then  used  carbolic  acid 
wash,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  improve.  I 
am  using  bluestone  now.  Have  I  treated 
it  right?  Knot,  what  shall  1  do?  The 
frog  seems  to  be  coming  out.  It  is  pool- 
ing up  at  the  too  and  leaves  the  now  frog 
very  soft  and  white  at  the  heel.  It  has 
parted  in  the  center  so  that  I  can  run  a 
syringe  in  an  inch  or  more,  and  there  is  a 
deep  crease  on  either  side  which  runs 
from  the  center  of  the  frog  to  the  hair. 
What  is  it,  what  caused  it,  and  what  can 
I  do  for  it?  Is  turpentine  good  for  a 
hoof?  Will  it  hurt  to  work  hor  if  she  is 
not  lame?— Reader,  Campbell. 

Bluestone  is  too  strong  and  irritating 
for  ordinary  use,  although  greatly 
valued  by  the  ancients.  The  following 
is  proper  treatment  for  thrush  :  First 
thoroughly  cleanse  with  carbolic  solu- 
tion ;  insert  cotton  into  the  cleft  or  dis- 
eased part ;  remove  the  cotton  and 
replace  it  as  many  times  as  it  comes 
out  soiled.  After  the  part  is  thor- 
oughly cleansed  with  the  cotton  put  in 
the  following  powder  and  plug  it  up 
with  cotton  :  Calomel.  2  ounces  ;  oxide 
zinc,  1  ounce  ;  iodoform,  A  ounce  ;  pow- 
dered charcoal,  h  ounce.  The  most  im- 
portant of  all  is  to  shoe  with  tips  and 
let  her  stand  in  a  dry  stall  and  keep 
the  manure  away  from  the  stall. 

HORSE  WITH  COUGH. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  two  horses 
that  cough  a  great  deal.  One  coughs 
more  as  a  horse  would  that  had  the 
heaves,  but  it  is  not  the  heaves.  There  is 
at  times  a  slight  discharge  from  the  nose, 
something  of  the  nature  of  a  distomper 
discharge.  They  do  not  seem  to  get 
worse,  but  remain  about  the  same.  They 
may,  perhaps,  cough  a  little  less  when 
thoroughly  warmed  up.  They  do  not 
seem  to  lose  flesh.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
to  do  for  it  ?— Suijscriiier,  Vallejo. 

All  food  must  be  wet.  and  give  the 
following :  Extract  licorice  root,  J 
ounce ;  chlorate  potash,  4  ounces  ;  pow- 
dered camphor,  1  ounce ;  codeine,  1 
drachm  ;  citrate  iron,  2  ounces ;  solid 
extract  belladonna,  S  ounce  ;  water,  1 
quart.  Give  1  to  2  ounces  two  times 
daily. 

COW  WITH  JAW  SWELLINGS. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  tell  me 
what  is  the  probable  trouble  with  a  cow 
that  has  swellings  about  her  jaws  ?  She 
feeds  well  and  is  in  good  condition  now, 
but  a  while  since  she  looked  badly  on  good 
pasture.  Is  her  milk  fit  for  use?  Can 
anything  be  done  for  her  ?  Please  answer 
through  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.— 
S.  Ewer,  St.  Helena. 

If  the  enlargement  adheres  closely  to 
the  jaw,  use  internally  2  drachms  daily 
iodide  potash  and  apply  tincture  of 
iodine  externally.  If  it  is  loose,  lance 
it  and  wash  out  daily  with  a  carbolic 
solution.  Apply  externally  iodoform 
and  zinc  salve.    Use  the  milk. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 

510  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  S.  F. 


How's  This? 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Calarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props,  Toledo.  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  In  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Traux.  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Waldino,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hull's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price  7Sc  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug- 
gists. Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

French  Prune  on  Myrobolan, 
Nichols  Orange  Cling  Peach, 
Phillips  Cling  Peach, 
Muir  Peach, 
New  White  Nectarine, 
Monterey  Cypress, 
Blue  Gums. 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF 
ORNAMENTALS. 

Send  for  Annual  Catalogue,  Free. 

COX.    SEED  CO., 
411,  413,  415  San  so  me  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SEED  bTu  FREE 


To  get  new 
customers  t  o 
test  my  Heed*, 
I  will  mail  my 
1900  Cata- 
logue, best  I 
have  ever  burned, 
tnd  tilled  with 
more  bar^^Uia 
than  erer  and  a 
10c  Due  1U11 
good  for  1  Oc 
worth  of 
Seed  n  for  trial, 
absolute)*  fire. 


Over  20  varie- 
ties shown  in 
colors.  $1100 
In  cash  prem- 
ium* offered. 
Don' t  give  your 
order  until  yon  see 
this  inw  catalogue 
10  new  vegetables 
for  20c.  15  flowers 
and  fi'J  bulbs.  30c. 
PotatorB,$2.00aDd 
up  a  barrel.  Seed 
grain,  4uc  and  uj> 


1  Seeds,  Po-  i 


All  the  be«t  Seede,  Bulbe,  I'lantA,  Ros 
tatow,  Ac,  at  the  lowest  price*.  NINE  GREAT  HOVEL- 

V^Tim^  S50  For  a  Name  For  Each. , 

Many  other  novelties  offer  J,  includiog  GInaeng,  the  great  4 
money  making  plant.  Tou'll  be  surprised  at  my  bargain  ] 
offers.  Send  \onr  name  on  a  oostal  for  cetalopne  today.  It  Is  4 
fit  EE  to  mil.  Tell  jour  friend,  to  send  too. 

F.  B.  MILLS,  Cox  131.  Rosehil!,  Onondaga  Co.,  N .  Y. 


I  Cabbage  Seed  That  Grows 

•re  Is  do  di>ubt  or  disappointment  when 
«ow  Hammond  *  Improved 
j  tarl  v  Jer*ey  Wakefield.  LTn- 
doabtol&S  the  purest  and  earliest  strain 
known.  *The  result  of  years  of  careful 
selection,  both  for  earlineaa  and  perfect 
hea<R  Especially  valuable  to  market  par- 
deners.  5c  pkt ;  15c  ox. ;  60c  %-lh.,  an- 1 
tl. "»0  lb.,  all  postpaid.  Hammond'* 
ItanlNh  Railhead.  A  sure  header  of 
larpe,  compact  he  ids.  Mv  seed  imported 
direct  from  R.  Wiboltta,  ftenmark.  Guar- 
anteed absolutely  true  to  name.  See  cat  a- 
locue  for  cash  prixes.  Price  same  as  above. 
Catalogue  free. 
Harry  N.  Hammond,  Seedsman, 


PLANTS,  SEEDS  ^  BULBS, 

 INCLUDING  

Novelties  for  1900. 

ROSES— 

Fine  collection  of  one  and  two-year-olds,  read; 
for  planting. 

COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  NEW 

CARNATIONS,  PELARGONIUMS, 
BEGONIAS,  FERNS,  PALMS, 

and  everything  desirable  for  the  house  or  garden 
SEND    FOR  CATALOGUE. 

F.  A.  MILLER,  215  Hayes  St.,  Sin  Francisco. 

Redding  Picholine 
Olive  Trees 

AT  YOUR  OWN  PRICE. 

MAGNOLIA  GRANDIFLORA, 

Fine  Specimen*).  40c,  SO,  75c. 


Satsuma  or  Oonshiu  Orange  Trees, 

50c,  75c,  SI,  mi  50  each. 

ALOHA  NURSERIES,     Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


TRftiJ!  Jhtty!  THtt?!!! 
SANTA  ROSANURSERIES, 

W.  H.  SCHIEFFER  &  CO. 

(Successors  to  R.  W.  BELL.) 

The  Leading  Nurserymen  of  Northern  California. 

W  rite    For    Price  List. 

808  TUPPER  STREET, 
SANTA  ROSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CALIFORNIA. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees: 

ORANGES,  ULITES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

SEEDS: 

Urass,  Clover,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Agent  for  California  Nursery  Co. 
THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  St..  San  Francisco. 


^How  much 
do  you  grow  ? 

'  What's  your  garden  KOlne;  to  yield  thls^ 
Fyear?  All  depends  on  the  seed.  Sow  rlght\ 
'  and  the  chances  are  you'll  reap  right.  Sow  / 

Gregory's 
Seeds 

and  you'll  get  the   greatest  yield  yourffyl 

ground  will  give.  All  seeds  guaranteed,  f 
YVear  Book  for  1900  contains  broad  guagej 
j  offer  to  all  who  grow  vegeta- 
bles or  flowers  f<»r  pleasure  A 
orprotit.  Write  for  it. 
J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son.y 

Murl.U  head,    jfi  \ 
Mass.  Mjfc^- 


BLUE  GUM  TREES, 
RED  GUM  TREES, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

FOR    SALE   IN    LOTS   TO  SUIT. 
Write  for  Prices  delivered  on  wharf  in  San  Fran- 
cisco 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTOIJ,  Nurseryman,  Petaloma,  Cal. 


FRESNO  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CAL. 
jt  j*  I  offer  for  this  season  «  full  line  ofjtj* 

Deciduous,  Citrus,  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Trees. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 


Address  F.  H.  WILSON,  Box  42,  Fresno,  Cal. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON, 
Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrated,  12  Full-Page  Plates. 

Tbe  third  edition  of  tbis  great  work  and  Indispensable  companion  of  progressive  fruit  growers  is 

now  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

Tbe  book  bas  been  practically  rewritten  by  tbe  author,  and  contains  tbe  latest  and  best  methods 

of  practice  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere, 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ESTABLISHED  1876 

KELLER'S  NURSERIES, 

Depot,  903  Broadway,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 
ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS  AND  SHADE  TREES. 

20,000  Gum  Trees.  18  to  18  Inches  High, 
at  910  00  per  100O. 
CHOICE  ROSES.  Strong  Plants,  ti  40  per  dozen. 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

APPLE  TREES. 

Ail  varieties  and  sizes.  Also  a  tall  Hue  ol  Cherries, 
Peare,  Plums,  Prunes,  Peaches,   Apricots,  Orna- 
mental  Trees,  Shrubs,  DnccuCY  DEAR 
Etc     Originators  .1  nUJSIItl    r  t  A  11  ■ 

Belter  than  tbe  Harlletl  and  ripens  twn  weeks  after 
that  variety.  A,  !.  --  <  ■  Pears  go  out  under  our 
6eal.  Write  us  for  prices  on  your  list  of  naiits.  No 
lubects  or  diseases  whatever. 
E.tubll.ht.l  I860.  PIONEER  NURSERIES  CO., 
P.  O.  Ki>i14««.        Sail  I  at-  Rltn  IftaS 

OLIVE  TREES. 

Olive  trees  in  all  tbe  leading  varieties:  well 
grown,  nicely  rooted,  true  to  nume  and  strangers 
to  scale  or  disease.  Write  for  prices.  D.H.JEN- 
KINS. 1498  C  St..  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 


n 


aiifornia  .\ 
/.Vegetables 


IN  , 


Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 
PvblitKed  by  "Pacific  Rural  Prtt$"  of  San 
Franciico. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  In  California. 
Lart e  svo.,  fully  illustrated. 

PRICE  92.  Orders  received  at  this  office. 


BtGDSTAV  eisen. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Caltnre  and  Curing. 

This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  HU- 
gard.  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Welmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewiy  Pi-bi.ishino  Co..  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  W3.00,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  should  be  addressed: 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 


330  IH»rkst  Htr««it. 


Nan   KranrUr-n.  Oal. 


THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.'S 

Specialty  is  a  Spray  Pump  that  will  do  the  Best 
Work,  the  Most  Work  at  the  greatest  Saving  of 
1  abor.  That  Will  Not  Rust,  that  Is  durable  In 
all  its  pans,  and  prices  as  low  as  Good  material 
and  workmanship  will  admit  of.  Send  for  cata- 
logue with  prices,  formulas  of  washes  and  sugges- 
tions on  the  methods  of  spraying. 
BEAN  SPRAT  ft  mi-   !'<>.,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


SPRAY 


your  Fruit  Trees  and  Yines 

24  styles  spraying  outfits.  Best 
and  cheapest.  For  prices  and 
full  treatise  on  spraying  all  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
crops  address  WILLIAM  STAHL,  Qnincy.  Illinois. 

Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOKER    dfc  CO.. 
10  and  18  Drnmm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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KENDALL'S 
ISPAVIN  C 


The  Old  Reliable  Remedy 

for  Spavin*,  Ringbone*.  Splint*.  Curb*  and  all 
forms  of  Lameness.  The  use  of  a  single  bottle  may 
double  the  Belling  price  of  your  horse. 

Rand.-],  Minn  ,  February  6,  '98. 
Gentlemen Please  send  me  one  of  your  "Treatise  on  the 
Horse.''     I  have  used  your  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  with  won- 
derful success.     I  do  not  use  any  other.     I  have  successfally 
cured  Shoulder  Galls,  Itlngbone  and  Thrush. 

Yours  with  respect,  DAVID  McFARLIN. 

Thousands  of  men  report  equally  good  or  superior 
results  from  its  use.  Price,  $1;  six  for$o.   As  a  lini- 
ment for  family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  drug- 
gist for  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure,  also  "A  Treatise 
the  Horse,"  the  book  free,  or  address 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURQ  FALLS,  VT. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

REPORTED   BY   DEWEY,    STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER   PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  13,  1900. 

645,074.— Wrench— C.  C.  English,  Hood 

River,  Ogn. 
645,168. — Gas  Burner— J.  P.  Farmer, 

Portland,  Ogn. 
645,356. — Lead  Pencil — A.   D.  Foster, 

Oakland,  Cal. 
645,470.— Water  Tower— H.  H.  Gorter, 

S.  F. 

645.228.  — Grain  Cleaner — J.  M.  Lass- 
well,  San  Miguel,  Cal. 

645,533. — Concentrator  —  J.  Mauldin, 

Sacramento,  Cal. 
645,531.— Evaporator— A.    P.  Merrill, 

S.  F. 

645.229.  — Traveling  Target  —  H.  L. 
Moller,  S.  F. 

645,213.— Sash  Lock— H.  U.  Prindle, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

645.536.  — Engine  for  Rock  Drills— 
P.  H.  Reardon,  S.  F. 

645.537.  — Hose  Coupling— P.  H.  Rear- 
don, S.  F. 

645,300. — Office  Indicator— C.  V.  B. 
Reeder,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

645,188. — Separator  —  F.  A.  Rider, 
Vekal,  Ariz. 

645,132.— Rotary  Engine— M.  J.  Robin- 
son, Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

645,219.— Boring  Drill— C.  S.  Stafford, 
S.  F. 

645,221.— Water  Wheel— S.  J.  Tutthill, 
S.  F.  _ 

Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.  's  Scien- 
tific Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Refrigerator  Car. — John  Zobrist, 
Hanford,  Cal.,  assignor  to  the  John  Zobrist 
Refrigerator  &  Ventilator  Co.  of  same 
place.  No.  644,268.  Dated  Feb.  27,  1900. 
The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide 
cars  for  the  transportation  of  porishable 
fruits  and  like  goods,  and  means  for  keep- 
ing them  continually  cooled.  The  car  has 
vertically  disposed  ice  chambers  at  oppo- 
site ends,  hermetically  closing  doors  in  the 
roof  through  which  ice  may  be  lowered 
into  the  chambers.  These  chambers  have 
open  work  walls  surrounding  the  ice 
chamber,  and  an  annular  air  passage  ex- 
terior thereto.  A  second  open  or  network 
wall  outside  of  the  air  chamber  serves  to 
retain  the  body  of  salt  which  is  packed 
into  the  space  exterior  to  the  network 
wall,  and  between  it  and  an  outer  closed 
casing.  A  lining  extends  across  the  top 
of  the  car  and  from  end  to  end,  forming  a 
passage  between  it  and  the  roof,  with  a 
central  opening  communicating  with  the 
interior  of  the  car,  and  openings  at  the 
ends  communicating  with  the  air  passages 
surrounding  the  ice  chamber.  A  passage 
is  formed  along  the  center  of  the  floor  of 
the  car  around  and  over  which  the  boxes 
are  packed  and  openings  are  made  between 
the  opposite  ends  of  this  passage  and  the 
lower  ends  of  the  refrigerator  air  cham- 
bers. Revoluble  fans  are  so  disposed  that 
the  air  will  be  caused  to  circulate  through 
the  refrigerating  chambers  and  thence 
through  the  bottom  passage,  and  through 
the  car  by  means  of  the  passages  formed 
by  the  piling  of  the  boxes  or  packages  of 
merchandise  within  the  car. 

Snatch  Block.— Walter  W.  Bouse, 
Aberdeen,  ■  Wash.  No.  644,729.  Dated 
March  6,  1900.    This  invention  relates  to 


improvements  in  snatch  blocks,  and  it 
consists  in  the  novel  construction  of  a 
shell  formed  of  cast  steel  or  forged  plates, 
one  side  being  made  in  two  parts  with  a 
hinge  portion.  The  hinge  pin  is  located 
below  the  line  of  curvature  of  the  pulley 
rim  where  it  crosses  the  open  space,  and 
converging  so  as  to  form  an  essentially 
continuous  curve  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
shell.  The  upper  part  is  slotted  and 
through  the  slot  passes  a  latch,  with 
means  for  connecting  it  with  the  opposite 
side  when  the  block  has  been  closed.  The 
lower  shell  is  rigid,  with  a  hollow  pin  of 
large  diameter  upon  which  tbe  sheave 
turns,  and  this  pin  is  provided  with  a 
means  for  containing  and  gradually  dis- 
charging the  lubricant  within  the  sheave. 
It  is  also  so  fitted  as  to  lock  the  two  sides 
of  the  shell  together. 

Metallic  Lifeboats.— Wm.  S.  Ray, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  No.  644,723.  Dated 
March  6,  1900.  This  invention  relates  to 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  life 
and  similar  boats.  In  the  usual  construc- 
tion of  metallic  boats  they  are  formed  of  a 
number  of  sheets  of  metal  overlapped  and 
riveted  together  to  complete  the  sides, 
and  these  sheets  are  then  secured  to 
wooden  keels  and  have  wooden  runners 
fixed  to  the  top.  In  addition  to  this  a 
number  of  ribs  or  braces  are  necessary  to 
give  the  boat  thus  constructed  the  requi- 
site stiffness.  These  parts  fitting  closely 
against  the  metal  gather  moisture,  which 
tends  to  rust  and  eventually  destroy  it, 
besides  preventing  access  for  the  purpose 
of  painting-,  etc.  In  this  invention  the 
boat  has  the  sides  each  formed  of  a  con- 
tinuous single  sheet  of  shaped  metal,  and 
a  keel  and  stem  and  stern  post  formed  of 
a  single  piece  of  metal,  to  which  the  boat 
sides  are  secured,  gunwales  being  formed 
of  segmental  strips  secured  upon  the 
upper  edges.  Interior  to  the  boat  are  air 
tanks  following  the  interior  curvature  of 
the  sidos,  and  these  serve  as  supports  for 
the  thwarts  and  transverse  containing 
compartments  which  are  formed  under- 
neath the  thwarts.  Air  chambers  are  also 
formed  in  the  ends  of  the  boat,  and  the 
intermediate  parts  are  all  supported  out 
of  contact  with  the  inner  sides,  and  are  all 
removably  secured  in  place. 

Self-Leveling  Grain  Cleaner. — J 
M.  Lasswell,  of  San  Miguel,  Cal.  No.  645,- 
228.  Dated  March  13,  1900.  The  object  of 
this  invention  is  to  provide  a  means  by 
which  the  cleaning  apparatus  of  traveling 
harvesters  may  be  kept  level  transversely, 
and  at  the  proper  inclination  longitudinally 
without  reference  to  the  tilting  of  the 
machine  as  it  passes  over  the  ground.  It 
consists  of  shafts  extending  transversely 
across  the  screens  about  midway  between 
the  ends,  so  that  the  screen  is  fulcrumed 
thereon  to  tilt  longitudinally.  A  crank 
arm  is  journaled  in  the  sides  of  the  ma- 
chine and  connected  with  one  end  of  the 
screens,  and  weights  depending  from  the 
ends  of  the  shaft  act  like  a  pendulum  to 
swing  the  shaft  and  correspondingly  tilt  the 
screens  so  that  they  are  kept  level  in  that 
direction.  A  second  weight  is  suspended, 
and  is  so  connected  with  the  screens  as  to  be 
vertically  slidable,  in  side  bars  so  that  the 
screens  will  also  be  leveled  by  the  trans- 
verse swaying  weight  whenever  the  ma- 
chine tilts  to  one  side  or  the  other. 

Traveling  Target.— H.  L.  Moller, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  No.  645,229.  Dated 
March  13,  1900.  This  invention  com- 
prises an  endless  track  or  runway  with 
changes  of  direction,  gears  adapted  to 
travel  upon  the  track  and  means  by  which 
they  are  propelled,  and  a  means  for 
engaging  and  disengaging  the  gears 
with  the  propelling  devices;  a  target  of 
any  description  carried  upon  the  car,  a 
protecting  wall  by  which  the  gears  them- 
selves are  concealed,  while  the  target  pro- 
jects above  the  wall  so  as  to  be  in  view  of 
the  marksman  at  the  shooting  stand.  The 
target  is  so  supported  that  when  it  is 
struck  it  will  fall,  and  guides  are  so  ar- 
ranged with  relation  to  it  that  it  will 
afterwards  be  restored  by  them  to  its 
normal  position.  Brushes  are  also  located 
in  the  path  of  the  target  by  which  the 
previous  marks  upon  it  will  be  obliterated. 


Most  talked  of  potato  on  earth  !  Our, 
Catalog  tells— so  also  about  Sal- 
zer's  Earliest  Six  Weeks'  Potato,  i 
Largest  farm  and  vegetable  seed 
growers  in  U.S.  Potatoes,  $1. 20  and  i 
upabbl.  Send  this  notice  and  5c." 
stamp  for  Big  Catalog.  Fir 

JOHN  A.SALZER SEED  MA  CRQSSEwis  f 


\A/HY     THE  BEST? 

BECAUSH  they  are  made  on  correct  principles, 
therefore  grlve  the  best  results.  The  Menzel  Hard- 
ware Co.  of  Santa  Clara.  Cal.,  state  that  "  they  have 
put  up  a  large  number  of  pumps  of  all  kinds  tbls 
season,  but  yours  give  us  and  our  customers  the 
best  satisfaction." 

I.  L.  BURTON  MACHINE  WORKS.  115-117  Flrbt  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will  give  full  particulars  and 
furnish  estimates  of  pumps  run  with  gasoline  or 
steam  engines.  Horse  powers  or  windmills— com- 
plete plants.  Closing  out  stock  of  second-hand 
gasoline  engines,  1  to  20  H.  P. 
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1900  "ALPHA-BABY 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Great  as  has  been  the  previous  superiority  of  the  "Alpha" 
De  Laval  machines  to  other  separators,  the  20TH 
CENTURY  "Alpha"  developments  place  them  still 
further  above  the  possibilities  of  attempted  competition 
from  anything  else  in  the  shape  of  a  cream  separator. 

NEW  STYLES,  CAPACITIES  AND  PRICES. 

Old  Style  "Hollow-Bowl"  Baby  No.  1, 
Old  Style  "Strap"  Huinming-Bird, 
Improved  "Crank"  Huraining-Bird, 
Improved  Iron-Stool  Baby  No.  1,  - 
Improved  Iron-Stool  Baby  No.  2,  - 
Improved  High-Frame  Baby  No.  2, 
Improved  High-Frame  Baby  No.  3, 
Improved  Dairy  Steam-Turbine, 


150  lbs.,  ■ 

$50.00 

175  lbs.,  - 

50.00 

225  lbs.,  - 

65.00 

325  lbs.,  ■ 

100.00 

450  lbs.,  ■ 

125.00 

450  lbs.,  - 

125.00 

850  lbs.,  ■ 

200.00 

850  lbs.,  ■ 

225.00 

Send  for  "20th  Century"  catalogue. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co 

General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts 

Chicago. 


1102  Arch  Street, 

Philadelphia. 


103  &  105  Mission  St., 

San  Francisco. 


327  Commissioners  St. 

Montreal. 


For       keeping      your  iron 
and     wood     work    in  perfect 
condition.        Nothing     else  "just 
eta      good."       Circulars  cheerfully 
furnished. 

lie  ER"V  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 


The  Stockton  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4  and  5  ft.  cut,  with  16  or  20-inch  solid  or  sectional  discs.  Has  perfect  working  scrapers.  Exten- 
sion arms  furnished  when  wanted. 

Note  our  reversing  and  adjusting  lever. 

State  agents  for  Morgan  Spading  Harrows  and  JONES  CELEBRATED  CHAIN  MOWER. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY, 


STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

The  Patent 
Non  -  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  HO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
35  IS  E  A  EE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


March  31,  1900. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

From  the  Worthy  Master. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  been  told 
that  there  are  farmers  in  this  State 
planting  vines  who  know  nothing  of  the 
phylloxera  or  resistant  roots.  One  man 
pulled  up  a  burr  clover,  saw  the  little 
tubercules  on  the  roots  and  remarked 
that  1 '  the  weed  had  seeds  on  both 
ends." 

This  ignorance  is  not  confined  to  those 
who  never  were  inside  college  walls.  I 
heard  an  ex-president  of  a  college  tell 
about  some  college  boys  (?)  who,  when 
wishing  to  water  the  horse  one  hot  day, 
unbuckled  the  crupper  so  the  horse 
could  get  his  head  down.  They  knew 
they  had  seen  something  let  down,  but 
they  couldn't  tell  just  what. 

Locke,  the  great  philosopher,  said 
he  attributed  what  little  he  knew  to  not 
having  been  ashamed  to  ask  for  informa- 
tion and  to  the  practise  of  conversing 
with  all  classes  of  men  on  those  subjects 
chiefly  which  formed  their  own  profes- 
sions and  pursuits. 

There  are  too  many  who  will  not  at- 
tend the  Farmers'  Institute.  They  say 
those  professors  know  a  good  deal 
about  something  and  can  talk  well,  but 
when  you  get  them  off  their  own  sub- 
ject they  don't  know  so  much  more  than 
we  farmers  do.  Don't  you  know  that 
we  ought  to  compare  notes  and  one 
learn  from  the  other  ?  Women  get  to- 
gether and  swap  receipts  when  they 
can  not  attend  cooking  schools.  I  know 
Mrs.  Rorer,  Mrs.  Ewing  and  others, 
who  have  studied  tin'  ehemistry  "f  cook- 
ing, make  very  palatable  and  digestible 
combinations.  Sometimes  I  see  intelli- 
gent people  eat  cucumbers,  pork,  dough- 
nuts and  drink  several  cups  of  strong 
coffee  at  the  same  meal.  Too  much  of 
one  kind.  I  often  think  we  go  it  blind 
too  much  in  this  world.  We  stuff  our 
horses  with  hay  at  noon  and  work  them 
hard  in  the  afternoon,  instead  of  feed- 
ing them  the  bigger  portion  of  hay  after 
they  have  rested  a  while  at  night.  A 
horse's  stomach  is  small,  and  he  should 
be  fed  a  little  at  a  time  often.  Many  a 
strong  man  has  eaten  a  hearty  meal, 
hurried  into  the  bathtub,  become  drow- 
sy, gone  to  bed  and  died  before  morn- 
ing. 

We  should  observe  and  learn  from  the 
practise  and  experience  of  others.  The 
Grange  is  the  great  school  for  the 
farmer.  Here  the  high  and  the  low.  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  lettered  and  the 
unlettered,  the  experienced  and  the 
novice,  may  meet  on  a  level.  By  attri- 
tion and  the  course  of  discipline  which 
is  only  had  in  the  Grange,  all  are  modi- 
fied and  better  fitted  for  citizenship. 

I  suppose  there  were  100  members 
present  at  the  last  meeting  of  San  Jose 
Grange.  There  seems  to  be  a  desire  to 
make  the  Grange  what  it  was  intended 
to  be.  With  the  talent  we  have  in  the 
Grange,  who  can  doubt  the  result  ? 

G.  W.  Worth  en. 
W.  M.  California  State  Grange. 

San  Jose. 

How  Shall  We  Advertise  Our  Grange  and 
Its  Benefit  to  Farmers? 

By  Bko.  E.  C.  Shoemaker  at  meeting  of 
Tuiare  Grange. 

The  members  of  Tulare  Grange  should 
earnestly  continue  iu  the  same  manner 
as  they  have  so  successfully  done  in  the 
past,  namely,  to  hold  one  or  more  pic- 
nics each  year ;  also  to  invite  our 
friends  to  sit  with  us  at  our  usual  noon 
hour,  to  assist  us  to  cat  of  the  good 
things  our  sisters  have  placed  before 
us.  and  to  drink  not  of  the  bitter  cup 
but  of  the  cup  filled  with  pure  frater- 
nization ;  then  at  our  annual  elections 
to  fill  the  offices  with  our  ablest  and 
most  zealous  members.  We  place  in 
the  Lecturer's  chair  one  who  has  the 
ability  to  speak  and  write  upon  all  mat- 
ters of  importance  to  our  class  and  at 
all  times  keep  the  press  of  the  country 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  work- 
ings of  our  Order.  We  place  in  the 
Master's  chair  one  who  has  the  Order 
at  heart,  one  who  can  speak  and  write, 
in  and  out  of  the  Grange,  of  its  useful- 
ness and  benefits  to  the  farmers.  We 
also  have  others  in  the  Grange  who 
will,  when  occasion  offers  itself,  uphold 


the  Order,  both  with  tongue  and  pen, 
and  send  to  our  annual  gatherings  of 

the  State  Grange  those  whose  reports 
of  our  doings  will  be  ably  and  forcibly 
presented.  Let  this  work  be  backed 
by  all  the  members  of  our  Grange.  Let 
us  talk.  talk,  talk  Grange,  and  let 
everyone  try  to  bring  one  new  member 
in.  This  would  double  our  influence  in 
every  way  as  well,  especially  in  legis 
lation  of  county  and  State.  Bring  the 
children  in  ;  it  is  the  cheapest  education 
you  can  give  them.  Arrange  your  pro- 
grammes so  that  the  young,  as  well  as 
the  old,  have  something  to  do,  some 
duty  to  perform,  some  task  to  accom- 
plish, thereby  making  the  Grange  meet- 
ings interesting  and  attractive,  so  that 
as  the  members  mingle  with  their 
neighbors  and  friends  they  can  speak 
of  the  preat  influence  of  the  Grange, 
how  its  beautiful  lessons  are  impressed 
upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  its  mem 
bers,  carrying  with  the  refining  influ- 
ence of  the  moral  and  intellectual  train- 
ing all  the  attending  blessings  which 
association  and  cultivation  bring.  The 
Grange  has  been  a  great  educator,  not 
only  to  farmers,  but  to  men  in  high 
places,  who  have  learned  to  respect  the 
rights  of  agriculture  and  the  man  who 
tills  the  soil. 

The  Grange  should  be  the  center  fig- 
ure in  every  farming  community,  study 
ing  up  and  discussing  each  and  every 
subject  that  affects  farm,  home  and 
school,  and  discuss  these  so  broadly  and 
thoroughly  that  no  partisanship  or  sec- 
tionalism would  be  able  to  make  the 
farmer  work  or  vote  against  the  Orde 
which  represents  the  farming  interests 
of  our  country  and  mankind.  Let  out- 
works show  those  outside  of  the  Orde 
that  we  are  not  organized  for  mutua 
admiration,  but  to  do  good  for  our  fel- 
low men.  The  Grange  has  the  effect 
of  creating  and  maintaining  a  feeling  of 
fraternal  relation  and  common  pride  in 
the  profession  of  agriculture  that  can- 
not be  brought  about  in  any  other  way. 
The  fact  that  1  wish  to  emphasize  here 
is  that  every  farmer  owes  it  to  himself, 
to  his  family  and  the  pursuit  in  which 
he  is  engaged  to  identify  himself  with 
the  Grange,  because  in  no  other  way 
can  he  do  so  much  to  benefit  himseif 
and  advance  the  interests  of  the  entire 
community. 


8PRAYINU  FRUIT  TBEB8. 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungus  dis- 
eases is  do  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm.  Stahl, 
Quincy,  111  ,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
twenty-one  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full 
treatise  on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and  vege- 
table crops,  which  contain  much  valuable  in- 
formation, and  may  be  bad  for  the  asking. 

BECAUSE  IT  LiOES  THE  WORK. 

Downing,  Wis.,  Oct.  12,  1899. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio  — 
I  sell  your  Caustic  Balsam  and  find  it  a  good  seller 
because  it  doe*  the  wort.  Would  like  some  adver 
tisiog  matter;  let  a  thing  be  ever  so  good,  if  you 
doii't  keep  it  before  the  people  sales  will  fall  off 
I  will  do  the  rest.  E.K.STODDARD. 


JAMES  w\  HOWSON,  CHEMIST. 

Analysis  of  Fertilizers.  Soils,  Waters,  Wines, 
Foods,  Petroleum  Oils,  Etc. 

Instruction  given  in  all  brunches  of  chemistry. 
581  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

NOTICE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
GRANG E RS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION,  a  cor- 
poration, for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
ami  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as 
may  properly  come  before  it,  will  be  held  at  No. 
309  California  street,  San  Francisco,  at  10  o'clock 
a.  M.,  Wednesday,  the  11th  day  of  April,  19U0 

I.  C.  STEELE,  President. 

CHARLES  WOOD,  Secretary. 

Meat  smoked  in  a  few  boars  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.    Cheaper,  cleaner, 
sweeter,  and  sorer  than  the  old  way.  Send  for 
circular.  E.  KKAlfcEli  A  BKO.,  Hilton,  Pa. 
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WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 


ELWOOD 
STANDARD 


is  only  ono  of  the  ten  styles  wo  make.  Wo  call  it  our  standard  because  it  is  designed  to 
moot  nearly  every  requirement  of  tho  fenco  user.  Mado  in  six  lieigliUi,  as  you  see  it  iu 
the  illustration,  for  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  pigs  and  Renoral  farm  fencing,  this  is  by  all  means 
tho  Standard  Fence,  outselling  every  other  fenco  on  tho  market.  And  IVt  cheap,  too. 
If  you  can't  find  tho  Ellwood  at  your  dealer's  writo  us  for  catalogue. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


The  best  Sand  Pumps  and  Amalgamators  for  Pumping  and  Saving 

Qold  from 

Cape  Nome  Sands 

Are  In  Operation  I)  illy  at  the  Work*  of  the 

Krogh  Manufacturing  Co., 

Builders  of  the  /famous  KROGH  PUMPS, 

For  Irrigation,  Heclamatlou  and  Mine  Drainage. 

HYDRAULIC  AND  HAND  POWER  OLIVE  PRESSES,  WINE  MAKING  MACHINERY,  ETC. 

NOS.  9  TO  17  WTKVKNSON  STREET,      CAM    PDAMflftrft     C  A  I 
Branch  Works,  Xos.  134-136  Main  ot.,     & t\V\     rlvnl'lvlJVV,  \*t\\^.. 


Wind  Mill  Pump. 


We  have  the 
Gem  with 
Graphite 
Boxes, 
Never 
Requiring 
Oiling. 


Send 

For 

Our 

Large 

Catalogue 

Mailed 

Free. 


We  carry  Humps  for  all  depths  of  Wells— for  Hand,  Wind  Mill 
use,  Power  Pumps.  Electric  Pumps.  Irrigating  Pumps  of  all 
capacities.    Tanks.    Iroa  Pipes.    Pipe  Fittings.    Brass  Goods. 

Tools,  etc. 

We  carry  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Engines 
from  2i  to  12  Horse  Power. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

312-314  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


2H  Horse  Power  Webster 
Gasoline  Engines.  $185. 

We  carry  all  sizes  of  Gasoline  En- 
gines frcm  2%  to  12  Horse  Power. 


Nitrate  of 
as  a 
Fertilizer. 


Soda 


QUICK  FERTILIZER. 

There  is  nothing  In  the  American  market  to  day  that  acts  so 

quickly  and  surely  as  a  fertilizer  as 

NITRATE    OP  SODA. 

Apply  to  the  surface  in  the  spring.  A  small  quantity  does 
the  work.  Watch  the  crops  closely  and  when  they  look  sick  or 
make  slow  growth  apply  the  remedy  promptly. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    dfc  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


arming, 
ertility, 
ortune. 


Pf MMAM17C  by  keeping- your  land  in  FULL  CULTIVA- 
LuUflHMUL  TION,  and  obtain  HEAVY  YIELDS  by  using 

Thomas'  Phosphate  Powder 

(Basic  Slag). 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  APPLY. 

Unsurpassed  as  a  Phosphate  for  Fruits.  Grain,  Potatoes, 
and  Roots.   Encourages  the  Urowth  of  Clover, 
and  Improves  the  Herbage  Generally. 
FINEST    GRIND1NO    AND     ANALYSES  GUARANTEED. 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    dfc  CO.. 
316  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


"Pasteur"  Black  Leg  Vaccine. 


The  original  and  genuine  preventive  vaccine  remedy  fo  Black  Leg  Officially  endorsed  In  all  the 
cattle-raising  States  Successfully  used  upon  l.SOO.OOO  head  in  the  U.  S.  A.  during  the  last  four  years. 
Write  for  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  from  the  largest  and  most  prominent  stock  raisers  of 
the  country.   "  Single  "  treatment  vaccine  for  ordinary  stock;  "  Double  "  treatment  vaccine  for  choice 


herds 


REGISTERED 


— "BLACK LEG  IN  E"— 


TRADE  MARK. 


"Pasteur"  single  treatment  Black  Leg  Vaccine  READY  FOR  USE  (no  set  of  Instruments  re- 
quired). Sold  in  packages :— No.  1  (10  head)  11.50;  No.  2  (80  head)  12.50;  No.  8  (50  head)  to.  Easily  ap- 
plied.  No  experience  necessary. 

PASTEUR    V/\CdINE  CO., 

213  Examiner  Bid?.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

HOLSTEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Pairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  S-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds. 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  P.  H.  Burke 
626  Market  St.,  S.  P. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  8AXK  &  »ON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 

JERSEYS— The  beet  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.  Antmais  for  sale 


POULTRY. 


TRACY  POULTRY  YARDS,  Tracy,  Cal.  Wm.  M. 
Langdon,  Prop.  Specialties:  B.  P.  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns.  Eg^s  Sl.aU  per  15.  Closing  out  one 
year  old  Plymouth  roosters  ;it  $1.50  each,  bar- 
gains. Write  for  prices.  Fill  *"our  Incubator-- 
Eggs  from  fine  thoroughbred  stock  15.00  per  100. 


J.  R.  CATLET  r,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
standard  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Chickens,  also 
Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Eegs  lor  Incubators 
13.50  a  100  or  6Uc  a  setting.   Turkey  eggs  25c  each 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM.  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Buff  Cochins,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  Black  Mlnorcas. 

WOOD  &  CO.,  Danville,  Cal.  Vigorous,  thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn,  Brown  Leghorn,  Black  Mi- 
norca and  B.  Plymouth  Rock  cocaeiels  for  sale, 
singly  or  in  lots.   Price  $1.00  each. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  &  LKGIIORNS.  Pure 
Eggs  cheap.   A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


THE  APIARY. 


WILLIAM  NILE8  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Poul- 
try, Belgian  Hares.   Imported  pedigreed  stock. 

WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


BELGIAN  HARES. 


STANDARD-DKKD  PED1URKED  BEL- 
GIANS. Pine  Does,  bred  or  unbred.  Youngsters 
from  best  strains,  all  ages.  Booklet  free  Britain 
Rabbitry.  Watsonville,  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  PEDIGREED  BELGIAN 
HAREs.  Choice  youog  does  from  best  strains  of 
fancy  stock.  Write  for  particulars.  S.  S.  Boal, 
128  W.  2oth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  ual. 

BELGIAN  HARES  —  ft  rite  to  Fred  S.  Gilford. 
Manager  Palo  Alto  Babbitry.  103  California 
Market.  San  Francisco,  for  quotations  and  infor- 
mation concerning  Belgian  Hares. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 


DOQS. 


MISERABLE  SICKLY  DOGS  are  never  seen 
where  Anglo-American  Remedies  are  used.  This 
week  my  folder,  12  Dog  Remedies,  is  sent  free. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  506  Sac'to  St.,  S.  P. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

HENTEETH,  Blood  Meal.  Bone,  Chick  Peed;  cir- 
cular free,  or  4  samp'es.  prices,  etc.,  mailed  for  6c 
postage.  Poultry.  Pigeon  and  Belgian  Hare  Sup- 
plies, Incubators,  etc.     Croley,  60B  Sac'to  St.,  S.  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS, 

$1  per  setting  of  13. 

—  FOR  SALE  BY— 

J.  L.  HUTCHINSON, 

TRACY,    SAN   JOAQUIN     COUNTY7,  CAL 


A.  C 


A  QUICK,  SHARP  CUT 

hurts  much  less  than  a  bruise,  crashortear 

DEHORNING 

I  the  safest.    Quick,  Bhsrp  cut.    Cuts  from  four 
sides  at  once.  Cannot  crush  brulseor  tear. 
Moat  humane  method  of  dehorn.ng  knowD. 
*Took  highest  award  World's  Fair.  Write 
-    "tot  free  circulars  before  buying. 
BROSIUS,  COCHRAN VILLE,  PENN. 


Nozzles  for  Tree  Spraying  and  Whitewashing. 
Disinfectants  for  Chicken  Houses,  Barns.  Stables, 
Dairies,  etci  Wainwrlght's  Nozzles  and  Pumps  are 
the  Best  and  Cheapest.  Catalogues  sent.  Agents 
wanted .  Wm. Wainwrlght,  Mf r..  1409  Jackson  St.,  S.  P. 


Bitter  Honey. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  tell 
me  through  the  columns  of  your  paper 
how  much  comb  honey  can  be  expected 
from  orange  blossoms  per  good  strong 
colony  ?  My  bees  have  made  a  lot  of  honey 
this  spring  that  is  very  bitter.  What  can 
it  be  made  from  ?  I  think  almonds  or 
willow.  Now,  what  can  I  do  with  it  ex- 
cept feed  back  for  winter?  If  I  should 
leave  it  in  the  hives,  would  it  be  better 
later  on  ?  Do  you  think  it  would  be  good 
for  malaria? — C.  I.  Forman,  Orange- 
rale. 

To  the  Editor:  — In  answer  to  the 
above,  I  must  say  that,  never  having 
lived  in  an  orange  country,  I  can  not 
answer  the  question  in  reference  to 
orange-blossom  honey. 

As  to  bitter  honey,  my  bees  are  doing 
the  same  as  Mr.  Forman's.  As  the 
willow  is  not  blooming  yet  and  only  a  few 
almond  trees  are  in  this  part,  it  would 
clearly  indicate  that  the  honey  is  not 
from  these  sources.  As  to  why  apricots, 
peaches  and  pears  should  produce  that 
kind  of  honey  I  am  unable  to  say  ;  but  I 
see  no  other  source  that  they  could  get 
it  from.  Leaving  it  in  the  hive  would 
undoubtedly  improve  it,  but  am  doubt- 
ful if  it  would  improve  it  so  as  to  be  a 
marketable  product.  I  would  not  ad- 
vise putting  honey  of  that  quality  on 
the  market,  as  it  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  trade,  unless  sold  directly  to  the 
consumer  as  bitter  honey.  I  shall  leave 
mine  in  the  hives,  as  1  expect  the  bees 
will  use  it  all  up  for  brooding,  etc.,  be- 
fore the  good  honey  comes  on. 

As  to  its  value  for  malaria,  I  can  not 
say  ;  but,  if  Mr.  Forman  knows  of  any 
one  having  malaria,  it  might  be  well  to 
take  them  some  and  let  them  try  it, 
and,  if  he  succeeds,  he  might  bottle  it 
and  make  quite  a  profit  on  it.  I  am 
sure  it  would  not  be  as  injurious  to  the 
system  as  most  of  the  chill  medicine  we 
use.  Hoarhound  honey  is  valuable  in 
pulmonary  affections,  and  may  not  this 
be  the  same  ? — J.  F.  Flory,  Lemoore. 

The  Forest  Area. 

The  former  official  estimate  of  the 
wooded  area  of  the  United  States, 
placed  at  2()C„,has  been  raised  £o  37%  by 
the  latest  computation  of  the  Division 
of  Geography  and  Forestry  of  the  U. 
S.  Geological  Survey.  That  office  has 
issued  a  bulletin  containing  new  figures 
on  American  forests,  some  of  which 
tend  to  prove  the  national  timber  re- 
sources greater  than  is  supposed. 

The  two  latest  States  to  be  examined 
are  Oregon  and  Washington.  The  for- 
mer is  estimated  to  contain  234,653,- 
000,000  feet,  B.  M.,  in  standing  timber; 
the  latter  114,778,000,000  feet,  De- 
struction by  fire  has  been  exceedingly 
serious  in  Washington.  On  the  assump- 
tion that  the  burned  areas  contained  on 
an  average  as  much  timber  as  the  un- 
touched portion,  40,000,000,000  feel 
have  been  destroyed  since  lumbering  be- 
gan. This  amount  would  supply  all  the 
sawmills  of  the  United  States  for  two 
years,  and  at  a  value  of  only  75  cents  a 
thousand,  means  a  dead  loss  to  the 
State  of  $30,000,000.  The  amount  act- 
ually logged  in  the  same  period  .has 
been  30,000,000,000  feet. 

Fisher's  Patent  Straw  Burning  Boiler. 

The  largo  number  of  these  boilers  and 
engines  now  being  used  by  the  farmers  of 
California  and  adjacent  States,  and  the 
universal  satisfaction  which  they  have 
given  thus  far,  would  indicate  their  pecu- 
liar adaptability  to  the  conditions  and  re- 
quirements for  which  they  were  built. 
Those  wanting  boilers  and  engines  for 
threshing  or  other  purposes  can  do  no 
better  than  to  give  the  "Fisher"  Patent 
careful  investigation.  F.  I.  Mathews,  the 
builder  and  proprietor,  521  Third  street, 
Oakland,  will  mail  all  information  re- 
quired upon  request. 

"Scientific  and  practical  rea- 
sons why  the  harrow,  although  it  fol- 
lows the  plow,  is  a  much  more  important 
implement ;  thus  tho  selection  and  use  of 
the  harrow  is  of  greater  moment  than 
the  choice  and  use  of  the  plow,"  by  Henry 
Stewart,  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  a 
pamphlet  and  cataloguo  sent  out  by  Duane 
H.  Nash  of  Millington,  New  Jersey,  and 
Chicago,  Illinois.  The  pamphlet  will  be 
sent  free  to  all  writing  to  Mr.  Nash  for  it. 


Oei-kleiricl   Poultry  Yards, 


1317  CASTRO  ST. 


60  YARDS 

THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY. 


OAKLAND,  CAL. 


THOROUGHBRED 
BELGIAN  HARES. 


NOW  Is  the  time  to  buy  eggs,  or  an  Incubator  If  you  need  one. 
We  manufacture  the  best  machine  on  the  market,  I IT! 10  f  O \7 <Ei d  F* £1 C  i  f  i CV 


SEND   FOR   OUR   60-PAGE  CATALOGUE. 


Blood  Will  Always  Tell 

The  Lynwood  Herd  of  Swine  have  again  been, 
awarded  the  majority  of  premiums  at  the  State  Fair, 
although  the  competition  was  the  greatest  ever  known 
and  the  exhibit  much  the  largest.  When  you  want 
something  real  choice  that  you  can  depend  upon  write 
JAS.  R.  BOAL,  Mgr.,  136  W.  25th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


LOOKING  FOR  BELGIANS? 

Real  Showy,  Handsome  Creatures. 
Prize  Winners  from  Prize  Winners. 

Then  visit  or  correspond  with 

Pittock's  Belgian  Hare  Rabbitry, 

K  LMH1IKST,  CAL. 

Prince  Britain,  Sir  Kitchener.  Red  Ranger,  anil 
other  choice  bucks  at  stud. 


PAJAR0  VALLEY  POULTRY  YARDS, 

G.  H.  LELAND,  Watsonville,  Cal.    Drawer  D. 
Choice  Eggs  from  Thoroughbred  Stock— Buff, 
White  and  Barred  Plymouth  nocks;  Buff 
and  White  Leghorns;  Hull' cochins. 
$i  PER  15  EGGS.  BELGIAN  HARES. 

FENCE  BELGIAN  HARES 

and  POULTRY 
With   Our    ttire   Netting  at 
LOW  PRICES.  . 

Wire    Cloth,     Prune  Dippers, 

Graders,  Etc. 
West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works, 

5  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 

LITTLE  INCUBATORS 

ny  people  want  ssmall  Incabator  bnt  don't 
it  a  mere  toy, a  plaything  that  wtll  only  spoil 
|  good  eggB.  To  meet  the  demand  for  a  really 
good  little  incubator  we  have  perfected  the  now 
Jamnne  Reliable  50  EGG  BANTLING 
■  SPECIAL.  It  Is  the  equal 
"of-anyhatcherevermade.only  l 
smaller,  and  sells  for  only 
Send  10c  for  our  20th  Century  Catalogue 
ii  nd  Poultry  Book.   Bedt  ever  published. 

RELIABLE  INCB.  &  BROODER  CO..  Box  B9I  Qulncy.  II! 


tSdn  J.  1*1  N  U 

$5 


THE  MOST  LIVE  CHICKS 

trom  a  tray  full  of  egga 
That  is  what  the 

SURE  HATCH ![!§§ 
INCUBATOR 

Is  dcrsigneii  topro<ince.  and  It 
does  it  with  great  regularity. 
Hundrediin  use.  Automatic 
throughout.  Let  us  quote 
you  a  price  laid  down  at  your 

Btition.     Our  catalogue"  Is  chock  full  of  practical  Poultry 
Information.     It  is  free — iot  sold. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Clay  Center,  Nebr. 


clUST  AS  NATURAL 

land  a  good  deal  more  reliable.  Doesn't 
a#br^akita  eggs  or  make  Its  chicks  lousy. 
Doesn'tstay  off  the  nest  and  allow  the  egg<* 
tochill  but  hatches  every  egg  that  can  be 
hatched.  THE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

Is  absolutely  perf  ert  as  to  incubator  essentials— proper  n  p  pi  I  oil* 
tlon  and  distribution  of  heat  and  moisture,  regu. 
latlon  and  ventilation.  For  54  to  324  eggs.  WE  PA* 
FREIGHT  ANYWHERE  in  their.S.  Handsome  catalog  free. 
Petaluma  Incubator  Co.,  Boi  1!»    Pctnluma,  Cal. 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1  900,  two  colors,  160  pages, 
111)  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
Poultry  Houses,  etc.  How  to  raise  Chickens  sue 
cessfully,  their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Dia- 
grams with  full  descriptions  of  Poultry  houses. 
All  about  lncuhat»rs,Rrnoder*  and  thoroughbred 
Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15  cents. 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  898,  FKEEPORT,  I IX. 


IS  YOUR  INCUBATOR  ALL  RIGHT? 

Has  It  been  retested?  I  sell  several  kinds  and  care- 
fully retest  them  before  shipping;  freight  prepaid; 
IB  years  experience.  My  customers  succeed.  Write  to- 
day for  circulars.   Geo.  H.  Croley,  50«  Sac't  St.,  S.  B 


THE  HALSTED  INCUBATOR  CO. 

1312  MYRTLE   ST.,   OAKLAND,  CAL. 
lOO-Egg,  S16;  180-Egg,  «24;  320-Egg,  #45, 
Brooders,  Thermometers,  Fluid,  etc. 
Send  fob  Circular. 


Cooper's  Sheep  Dip. 

Leading  Dip  of  the  World 
Sixty  Years. 

USED  ON  150,000,000  YEARLY. 

Not  a  refuse  product  of  tobacco  or  dye  factories. 
A  sheep  dip  invented  and  made  specially  for  sheep 
You  are  asked  to  use  it  because  it  is  the  best. 
It  occupies  a  supreme  position  in  all  countries. 
It  is  free  from  objections  so  common  in  others. 
It  cures  without  injury.   No  smell. 


PATENTS? 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
In  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since 
1872.  All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have 
the  benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  coun- 
tries which  grant  protection  to  Inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  Issued 
to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  ob- 
tained through  our  agency.  We  can  give  the  best 
and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the  patentability 
of  new  inventions.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  any 
first-class  agencies  in  the  Eastern  States,  while 
our  advantages  for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  are  far 
superior.   Advice  and  circulars  free. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO'S 

Patent  Agency. 

330  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


General  Agents,  SH00BERT-BEALE  CO., 
222  SANSOME  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


monarch  Grabber  and  Stump  Pnller. 
HOOK.ER    <fc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  Street  San  Francisco 

TREE  WASH.  OLIVE  DIP, 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \JU.   JACKSON    <fc  CO., 

Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Main  l»tf. 
Blake,    moffltf    <fc    T  o  w  no, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  Pirst  St.,  San  Pranclsco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  MnFALL  &  CO  Portland.  O* 


FINE  BLOODED  Cattle.  Sheep 
Hogs,  Poultry.  Sporting  Dogs.  Send 
stamps  for  catalogue,  150  engravings. 
N.  P.  BOYER  &  CO  ,  Coatesville.  Pa. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 
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VEHICLES 


ARE  ALL 


RIGHT 


WE  HAVE  ON  HAND  THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  ALL  RIGHT  VEHICLES 
EVER  BROUGHT  TO  THE  COAST.    SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  "R" 

Deere  Implement  Company, 


209  Sc  2,U  Market  St., 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Telephone  MAIN  5186. 


Cable  Address:  "DEERE,"  San  Francisco. 


Clark's  Reversible  Double  Lever  Extension  Head  Harrow. 

CLARK'S  CI'TAWAV  IIAKKOW  This  Harrow  can  be  used  to  throw  the  earth  tn  or  from  the  tree. 

It  can  be  drawn  together  and  used  In  the  regular  length  or  extended  as  shown.   The  5  and  6  are 
best  all-around  two-horse  Harrows. 

Our  LOW  Prices  Will  Surprise  You, 

5  FT.,  6  FT.,  8  FT.,  10  FT.    WRITE  OR  CALL. 

2,2.2.  mission  Street* 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAY  L. 


Allison,  Neff  &  Co., 


"MINNESOTA  CHIEF"  THRESHERS 


AND 


SeIf=Feeders. 

The  Most  Perfect  and  Economical  Grain, 
Bean  and  Flax  Thresher  in  Use. 


Grain  Cleaners. 

LEATHER  &  RUBBER  BELTING. 


Mr  (manticueh  —  It's  rjo  use  scratching  over 
this  olraw,  Biddy,  il  was  lhreshed  by  a 
Minnesota  Chief  " 

A  full  Hd"  of  Separator,  Engine  and  Horse-Power 
Extras  always  in  stock. 

Agents  for  Bav  City  Iron  Works  Straw-Burning 
Engines,  mounted  on  Fischer's  Pat.  Taper  Boilers. 


ROBERT  BRAND  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS, 

521,  523  and  525  THIRD  STREET, 

Bet.  Washington  and  Clay, 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


BAY  CITY   IRON  WORKS, 

F\    I.    MATTHEWS,  Proprietor. 

General  Machine  Work, 
Shafting,  Hangers,  Pulleys, 

ETC,  ETC 

Stationary  and  Portable 
Engines. 

STRAW  BURNING  BOILERS 
AND  ENGINES  a  Specialty. 

Old  Engines  Repaired  and  Mounted  on  New 
Boilers. 

Extras  for  Rice's,  M.  F.  &  K.,  and  Heald  En- 
gines always  on  hand,  and  other  Extras 
furnished  to  order  on  short  notice. 
Straw  Burning  Boilers  at  lowest  prices;  also 
Irrigation  Pumps,  etc. 

521  THIRD  ST.,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


CALIFORNIA       STUMP  PULLER, 

The  Most  Powerful 
Made. 

Adapted  to  Hillside 
or  Level  Lands. 

Extensively  used  in 
the  Pacific  States, 
Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

English  Plow  Steel 

Cable, 
Hand  Forged  Chains, 
Patent  Steel  Snatch 

Blocks,  and 
Draft  Hooks. 

Send  for  Catalogue, 
Testimonial!  <t  Price*. 

\  A.  BARNES,  Mgr., 

j       16-18  ZOE  ST., 
I  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  In  Washington  and  the  cap! 
tal  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  In  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  oan 
be  offered  home  Inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  tne  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
gave  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY ,  STRONd  ft  CO.,  Pataot  Agsots,  330  Marks t 
«t.,  San  Pranclsco.  Cal. 
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Steer  Feeding  in  Nevada. 

The  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  of  Nevada  at 
Reno  has  finished  an  inter- 
esting test  of  steer  feed- 
ing, of  which  the  results 
are  worth  knowing 
throughout  the  coast,  and 
we  are  indebted  to  the 
station  for  the  material 
which  enables  us  to  ex- 
tend tidings  of  the  ex- 
periment to  our  wide  cir- 
cle of  readers.  In  the  ac- 
count published  by  Prof. 
McDowell,  it  is  stated  that 
the  trial  was  undertaken 
to  gain  some  knowledge  of 
the  amount  of  alfalfa  hay 
necessary  for  one  pound  of 
increase,  and  this  becomes 
of  the  greater  importance 
from  the  fact  that  Nevada 
steers  are  chiefly,  indeed 
almost  exclusively,  fitted 
for  market  on  a  ration  of 
alfalfa  hay  alone.  In  the 
account  some  other  feeds 
were  used  during  part  of 
the  period,  but  alfalfa  hay 
was  the  staple. 

The  engravings  on  this 
page  show  the  animals  se- 
lected for  the  trial.  They 
were  two  years  past  when 
taken  to  the  yard.  No.  1 
Hereford  was  given  to  the 
station  by  Mr.  John  Sparks 
of  Reno,  whom  our  readers 
know  as  the  leading  Pacific 
coast  breeder  of  Here- 
fords.  No.  2  was  a  grade 
Hereford,  while  the  other 
two  were  common  range 
steers,  though  they  proba- 
bly had  some  good  blood 
in  their  ancestry.  Each 
steer  had  a  box  stall,  lOx 
12  feet,  containing  a  grain 
box  and  hay  manger,  each 
made  tight  to  prevent  any 
loss  of  feed.  The  steer  had 
such  exercise  as  desired,  in 
a  yard  16x50  feet,  attach- 
ed to  each  stall;  this  por- 
tion of  the  plan  is  much  the  same  as  that  followed  by 
cattlemen  who  annually  feed  thousands  of  steers  in 
the  yards  at  Reno. 

As  to  the  results  of  feeding  alfalfa  hay  from  the 
stack,  the  following  tabular  statement  is  prepared, 
all  the  weights  being  in  pounds  and  the  period  cov- 
ered being  from  December  11,  1897,  to  March  2,  1898. 

Av.  Wt. 


Steer  No.  1,  Hereford. 


Steer  No.  2,  Hereford  Grade. 


Steer  No.  3,  Common  Stock. 


Weight  at 

Steer.  Beginning. 

No.  1  1445 

No.  2   1262.5 

No.  3   1342.5 

No.  4  1235 


Wright  at 

Hay 

Weight  at 

Feed  for 

Hay  Eat 

Steer. 

Beginning. 

Eaten. 

Close  Period. 

Gain. 

I  lb.  Gain. 

Daily. 

No.  1 

1350 

2063.5 

1445 

95 

21.7 

25.4 

No.  2 

1160 

2376.4 

1262.5 

102.5 

23.2 

29.3 

No.  3 

1230 

2283.9 

1342.5 

112.5 

20.3 

28.2 

No.  4 

1090 

2188.1 

1235 

145 

15.1 

27 

The  result  of  adding  cracked  corn  to  the  alfalfa 
hay  is  rather  curious,  for  only  one  of  the  steers  ap- 
parently had  any  appetite  for  corn  in  addition  to  his 
hay.  The  trial  was  not  long,  extending  from  March 
2  to  May' 9,  1898,  all  the  figures  being  pounds: 


Bay 
Eaten. 

1928.25 
1975.4 
1829.9 
2006 


Cracked 
Corn 
Eaten. 

27.2 
140 
13.3 
20.3 


Weight 
at  Close 
Period. 

1565 
1400 
1380 
1309 


Gain. 

120 

137.5 
37.5 
74 


There  was,  however,  more  corn  and  some  bran 
used  at  other  times,  as  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  which  covers  the  whole  period  for  each  steer, 
viz  :  No.  1,  Dec.  11,  1897,  to  Dec.  14,  1898 ;  Nos.  3 
and  4,  to  May  11,  1898  ;  No.  2,  to  May  27,  1898. 

Weight,  at     Hay  Corn        Bran  Slaughter- 

Steer.       Beginning.  Eaten.  Eaten.      Eaten.  ingWetght. 

No.  1          1350   10254  201.7     655.3  1812.5 

No.  3          1230     4157.3         13.3    1380 

No.  4          1090     4237.9         20.5    1309 


No.  2          1160  4825.7 


1450 


Gain. 

462.5 
150 
219 
290 


The  comparison  of  live  and  dressed  steers  is  given 
in  the  following  table,  and  the  interior  aspect  of  Nos. 


Steer  No.  4,  Common  Stock. 

1  and  3  is  given  in  the  engravings  on  page  213  of  this 
issue. 

Lbs.  Dressed 
Meat  V  100 

Weight  at   Slaughter'  'Dressed  Lhs.Live 
Steer.  Beginning,  ing  Weight.  Weight  Weight. 

No.  1   1350  1812.5  1120  61.7 

No.  2   1160  1450  811.5  55.9 

No.  3   1230  1380  782.5  56.6 

No.  4   1090  1309  739.5  56.49 

The  table  gives  the  weight  of  each  steer  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  feeding  trial,  the  weight  at  the  time  of 
going  to  the  slaughter  house,  the  dressed  weights, 
and  the  pounds  of  dressed  meat  for  each  100  pounds 
of  live  weight.  While  steer  No.  2  came  up  well  to 
steers  Nos.  3  and  4  in  per  cent  of  dressed  meat  to  live 
weight,  the  hay  and  corn  eaten  by  steer  No.  2  was 
much  in  excess  of  that  eaten  by  steers  Nos.  3  and  4. 
In  the  table  the  slaughtering  weight  is  given  without 
shrinkage. 
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The  Week. 

April  began  with  a  very  welcome  departure  from 
the  weather  styles  of  March  and  though  rains  have 
not  been  heavy  the  amount  of  water  and  the  moist 
air  have  given  vegetation  a  new  start.  The  State 
was  well  covered  by  the  showers.  In  some  localities 
there  was  heavy  and  injurious  hail  but  fortunately 
not  over  very  large  areas.  Such  frosts  as  have  come 
are  still  light  and  things  arc  going  well  wherever  the 
winter  rains  were  sufficient  for  good  growth.  The 
State  products  as  a  whole  still  promise  to  be  very 
large. 

Wheat  has  improved  a  little  at  the  East  and  is 
stronger  in  tone  here,  though  unchanged  in  rates. 
The  rain  improves  the  crop  outlook  and  offsets  to 
that  extent  the  disposition  to  advance.  Freights  are 
a  trifle  easier,  but  there  are  still  too  few  ships  for 
large  business.  Barley  showed  an  upward  tendency 
since  our  last  report,  but  has  been  pulled  back  by 
the  rain — not  lower  than  a  week  ago,  however.  Corn 
is  the  same  as  last  week  ;  Eastern  is  too  high  to 
bring  here,  and  California  corn  is  reported  too  soft  to 
suit  grinders.  Hay  is  still  in  bad  shape,  and  the  rain 
hurts  it  in  the  market  as  much  as  it  helps  it  in  the 
field.  Heavy  receipts  of  bran  from  Oregon  have 
checked  any  local  advance.  Other  millstuffs  are  un- 
changed. Hogs  are  firm  ;  veal  and  lamb  lower  ;  beef 
and  mutton  steady  and  quiet.  Butter  is  weak  and 
lower,  as  less  is  called  for  at  the  North.  Australian 
butter  is  now  going  into  British  Columbia  and  check- 
ing orders  for  California.  New  cheese  is  weak  and 
old  cheese  is  scarce,  both  here  and  at  the  East.  Eggs 
are  temporarily  advanced  and  unsettled  by  light  re- 
ceipts, which  makes  it  impossible  to  fill  orders  at  last 
week's  rates.  Whether  producers  are  holding  back 
for  Eastern  trade  or  filling  their  incubators  does  not 
appear.  Prices  are  1  and  2  cents  per  dozen  higher. 
Young  chickens  are  doing  better  again,  while  old 
fowls  are  slow,  owing  to  considerable  Eastern  re- 
ceipts in  that  class.  Beans  are  firm  all  through,  with 
small  white  beans  as  favorites.  Potatoes  are  un- 
changed, with  choice  still  scarce  and  high.  New  po- 
tatoes are  unchanged.  Onions  are  almost  out  of 
sight.  Sales  for  shipment  have  been  made  up  to  $3. GO 
per  cental,  and  Australians  sell  above  that.  Oranges 
are  firm  and  fancy  oranges  in  light  supply  and 
higher.  Common  oranges  are  unchanged,  but  are 
selling  better.  Lemons  are  unchanged  and  limes 
lower.  Some  cold  storage  apples  are  selling  well. 
Dried  fruit  is  quiet.  Prunes  are  moving,  but  at  low 
prices.  Almonds  are  moving  freely,  but  no  advance. 
Wool  is  arriving  in  fair  quantity,  but  no  business  is 
reported  yet.  The  Eastern  market  is  a  little  weak 
and  buyers  here  are  shy. 


Fruit  Affairs. 

The  commercial  phases  of  the  fruit  industry  as- 
sumed unusual  activity  with  the  opening  of  April  and 
bid  fair  to  hold  it  through  the  month  and  even  later, 
and  the  outcome  may  be  the  readjustment  of  things 
on  a  better  basis  than  has  been  attained  hitherto. 
First  was  the  meeting  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission  in  Los  Angeles,  at  which  testimony  was 
taken  on  many  of  the  matters  which  have  vexed  the 
citrus  fruit  interest  and  is  of  hardly  less  moment  to 
the  deciduous  side  of  the  industry  -as  well.  It  was 
shown  by  abundant  testimony  that  the  rebate  abom- 
ination was  even  more  serious  and  irregular  than  the 
unitiated  had  suspected,  and  they  always  knew  that 
it  has  been  bad  enough  to  seriously  menace  the  per- 
formance of  the  shipping  business.  Rebates  from  all 
sources  and  of  all  dimensions  were  shown  to  have 
been  paid  to  car  owners  and  to  large  shippers,  and 
to  car  owners  who  were  themselves  shippers,  and 
thus  came  into  competition  with  the  fruit  which  they 
carried  for  others  and  knew  all  the  time  where  they 
could  most  seriously  strike  their  own  customers  and 
advance  their  own  interests.  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  case  of  dishonorable  business  all  through  in  which 
the  shipper  who  did  not  own  a  car  line  had  no 
chances  for  fair  dealings.  There  is  a  long  story  to  it, 
which  the  Commissioners  patiently  heard,  and  the 
result  can  hardly  help  being  the  reduction  of  some 
features  of  the  evil.  It  is  clearer  than  ever  that  the 
rebate  business,  which  has  robbed  the  grower  ever 
since  the  trade  became  large,  must  be  ruled  out. 
The  railways  should  own  their  own  rolling  stock  and 
treat  all  shippers  alike,  and  unless  this  can  be  done 
by  the  roads  and  they  thus  free  themselves  from  the 
tribute  which  they  have  paid  and  free  their  employ- 
ers, the  growers,  from  the  extortions  which  have 
been  practised  upon  them,  they  cannot  make  any 
claim  to  self  respect.  The  idea  of  great  transconti- 
nental corporations  being  held  up  by  a  lot  of  private 
car  line  owners  is  not  creditable  to  these  companies 
which  claim  to  be  doing  so  much  for  the  development 
of  the  country. 

Another  commercial  phase  of  fruit  affairs  is  seen 
in  the  assured  success  of) the  prune  proposition,  now 
widely  known  as  the  California  Cured  Fruit  Associa- 
tion. On  April  1  a  statement  was  made  at  San  Jose 
that  the  Association  then  had  under  contract  31,000 
acres  of  bearing  prunes,  which,  estimating  1J  tons 
cured  fruit  to  the  acre,  gives  a  yield  of  38,775  tons, 
2000  pounds  each,  equal  to  77,500,000  pounds,  or  if 
(as  some  contend  the  average  yield  to  be  one  ton  of 
cured  fruit  to  the  acre),  the  result  would  be  as  fol 
lows  :  31,000  acres,  at  one  ton  per  acre,  31,000  tons 
of  2000  pounds  each,  equal  to  62,000,000  pounds.  The 
estimated  output  of  the  State  for  the  past  year  is 
85,000,000  to  100,000,000  pounds.  The  figures  on  the 
prune  acreage  represent  bearing  trees  only.  Since 
April  1  larger  acreage  has  been  signed  up,  and  all 
through  the  present  week  the  work  promises  to  go 
on  rapidly.  This  insures  the  success  of  the  Associa- 
tion, as,  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  conven- 
tion, the  management  was  to  proceed  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Association  if  this  percentage  was 
secured  by  April  1.  In  order  to  be  doubly  sure  that 
the  per  cent  has  been  attained,  the  meeting  of  the 
full  Board  of  Directors  which  was  to  have  been  held 
on  April  2  has  been  postponed  one  week,  or  until 
April  9,  thereby  giving  the  growers  one  more  week 
for  the  signing  of  contracts.  An  extraordinary  ef- 
fort will  be  made  during  the  week  to  increase  the 
percentage  to  90,  as  is  required  by  the  packers'  con- 
tract, or  so  close  to  it  that  all  questions  pertaining 
to  this  part  of  the  business  may  be  settled  at  the 
coming  meeting  of  the  Board.  The  packers  who 
have  been  in  opposition  to  the  Association  have 
signed  the  contracts,  and  the  whole  business  looks 
better  now  than  it  has  hitherto. 

Another  matter  which  culminated  during  the  week 
was  the  show  of  hands  on  the  new  and  enlarged  plans 
of  the  Raisin  Association.  The  new  proposition  was 
to  contract  the  crop  for  three  years  and  buy  the 
packers'  interests,  so  that  the  growers  could  pack 
their  own  crop.  This  year's  crop  is  under  the  con- 
tract made  last  year,  so  that  the  new  proposition 
was  with  reference  to  the  future.  It  transpired  at 
the  meeting  in  Fresno  on  Monday  that  too  few  had 
signed  the  new  contract.  Instead  of  the  90%  of  the 
raisin  acreage  desired  to  control  the  market  after 
this  season,  the  Association  has  received  signatures 


to  new  contracts  covering  only  481%  of  the  total 
acreage.  After  discussion  the  time  for  signing  these 
contracts  was  extended  thirty  days.  This  gives  all 
the  rest  of  the  month  to  increase  the  contracted 
acreage  and  assure  the  future  of  the  Association.  If 
one  doubts  as  to  the  special  points  involved,  he  ought 
to  get  some  strength  from  the  general  aspect  of  it. 
Where  was  the  raisin  interest  before  the  organiza- 
tion was  made  ?  Where  is  it  now  ?  Reports  at  the 
meeting  showed  that  the  total  weight  of  raisins 
delivered  last  season  was  36,455?  tons,  of  which  842J 
tons  remain  on  hand.  The  amount  received  for  the 
crop  of  1899  was  $2,785,143  and  the  value  of  that 
portion  remaining  on  hand  is  $67,440.  The  returns 
are  equal  to  4i  cents  a  pound  for  the  whole  crop,  as 
against  2;  cents  per  pound  in  1898.  Only  eighty-four 
cars  remain  on  hand,  as  against  672  cars  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  It  ought  not  to  be  hard  to  get  strength 
from  this  aspect  of  the  case.  The  Association  is  try- 
ing to  do  more  in  the  future  and  naturally  encounters 
greater  opposition.  Is  it  not  the  time  when  it 
should  be  the  more  strongly  supported  ? 

The  question  of  injury  to  vegetation  by  fumes  set 
free  by  mining  and  manufacturing  processes  crops 
up  here  and  there  all  over  the  world,  and  California 
has  a  case  of  that  kind  now  pending  in  Shasta  county, 
where  two  fruit  growers  have  brought  suit  in  the 
Superior  Court  against  some  copper  smelters  for 
$15,000  damages,  alleged  to  have  resulted  from  the 
effects  of  the  smelter  fumes  upon  the  plaintiffs' 
almond  and  fruit  orchards.  The  plaintiffs  further 
ask  the  court  to  adjudge  the  smelters  and  roasters  a 
nuisance  and  to  order  a  permanent  suspension  of  the 
work.  The  poisonous  gases  from  the  open-air  roast- 
ers particularly  have  destroyed  vegetation  until,  it 
is  said,  not  a  leaf  nor  a  blade  of  grass  may  be  found 
within  a  mile  of  the  smelter.  The  copper  company, 
however,  has  in  several  instances  promptly  settled 
the  claims  of  parties  whose  fruit  and  other  trees 
have  been  proved  injured  by  the  fumes.  If  the  pres- 
ent suit  is  successful,  others  like  it  will  be  brought. 


The  California  Wine  Growers'  Corporation  is  wind- 
ing up  its  activity  and  distributing  the  proceeds  of 
its  recent  sales.  Recently  three  distributions  have 
been  made  to  the  shareholders.  One  of  these  was  of 
1  cent  a  gallon  for  the  red  wines  of  the  vintages  of 
1896  and  1897,  the  second  was  for  one  of  2  cents  a 
gallon  for  white  wines  of  the  same  vintages,  and  the 
third  was  of  2£  cents  a  gallon  for  the  white  wines  of! 
1898.  In  all  about  $125,000  has  been  distributed  on 
these  accounts.  Thus  far  the  distributions  for  the 
seasons  in  question  have  been  9  cents  for  red  wines 
of  1896  and  1897,  13  cents  for  white  wines  of  the 
same  years,  11J  cents  for  red  wines  of  1898,  and  14 
cents  a  gallon  for  the  white  wines  of  the  last-named 
year.  It  is  probable  that  one  more  distribution  will 
suffice  to  close  up  the  business  of  the  corporation, 
and  then  it  will  remain  inactive  until  conditions  arise 
which  will  wake  it  again. 


Quite  a  substantial  contribution  to  a  popular  New 
York  charity  was  indirectly  secured  by  the  gift  of  a 
carload  of  oranges  by  the  Southern  California  Fruit 
Exchange.  The  car  contained  365  boxes,  containing 
from  80  to  200  oranges  in  a  box.  Many  of  the  boxes 
were  resold  several  times,  the  buyers  donating  the 
amount  at  which  they  secured  the  boxes  until  the 
final  receipts  from  the  car  were  $4631,  which  is  more 
than  a  carload  of  fruit  ever  sold  for  before.  The  pro- 
ceeds went  to  St.  John's  Guild  and  will  be  expended 
next  summer  in  giving  excursions  to  the  sick  children 
of  the  poor — a  sort  of  floating  hospital  having  been 
contrived  for  that  purpose. 


It  is  announced  that  as  a  result  of  the  conference 
at  Chicago  a  few  days  ago  of  manufacturers  of  wag- 
ons, carriages,  etc.,  an  average  advance  of  20%  over 
the  old  scale  is  now  in  effect.  The  blame  for  the 
necessity  of  making  the  increase  is  put  on  those  who 
furnish  the  wagon  and  carriage  concerns  with  mate- 
rial for  the  construction  of  their  output. 


County  Horticultural  Commissioner  Ehrhobn 
of  Santa  Clara  has  been  given  a  leave  of  absence  for 
six  months  to  go  to  South  America  to  hunt  something 
which  will  destroy  the  black  scale.  He  goes  to  Bo- 
livia first. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Thinning  Fruit  by  Men  and  Birds. 

To  the  Editor: — How  large  should  peaches  be  be- 
fore being  thinned,  also  apricots  ?  Do  you  know  of 
any  approved  method  of  keeping  birds  from  taking 
one's  cherry  crop  ? — Triple  Ridge,  Napa. 

There  can  be  no  exact  rule  as  to  size  of  fruit  before 
thinning.  Theoretically  it  would  be  well  to  wait  until 
the  small  fruits  which  are  naturally  prone  to  drop 
have  fallen,  and  do  the  thinning  as  soon  as  it  appears 
reasonably  sure  that  too  many  fruits  will  stay  in 
place.  This  is  not  wholly  dependent  upon  size:  it  de- 
pends upon  the  habit  of  the  tree  and  the  aspect  of 
the  fruit  itself.  Trees  which  are  known  to  be  per- 
sistent bearers  in  the  immediate  locality  can  be 
tackled  by  the  thinner  sooner  than  others  which  have 
a  natural  disposition  to  drop.  Another  theoretical 
point  is  that  thinning  should  be  done  before  the  hard- 
ening of  the  pit  to  save  waste  of  substance  by  the 
tree.  Between  these  points  of  theoretical  character 
there  intrudes  the  practical  consideration  that  unless 
a  very  large  force  of  men  can  be  commanded,  if  you 
wait  too  long  defore  starting  to  thin,  much  of  the 
fruit  will  have  become  too  large  before  you  finish. 
The  fact  is,  then,  that  you  cannot  depend  upon  rules 
but  have  to  thin  as  quickly  as  you  can  after  the  fruit 
is  seen  to  be  strongly  set  and  local  danger  of  frost  is 
chiefly  past,  and  do  a  lot  of  thinking  for  your  own 
place  on  these  two  things.  Most  fruit  is  thinned 
when  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, but  it  is  better  to  thin  at  almost  any  size  than 
to  allow  the  tree  to  carry  too  much.  The  effect  of 
thinning  upon  the  remaining  specimens  is  realized 
even  when  the  fruit  is  of  considerable  size:  in  fact 
the  picking  of  the  largest  fruit  when  mature  enough 
for  shipment  improves  the  size  of  what  is  left  for 
later  ripening. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  special  arrangement  for 
saving  cherries:  poison  and  guns  are  the  chief  agen- 
cies employed — the  latter  being  naturally  the  most 
effective  when  there  is  plenty  of  ripe  fruit  to  be 
eaten.  ^ 

Grain  Aphis. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  some  grain,  both  wheat 
and  barley.  Up  to  one  week  ago  both  looked  fine. 
Since  then  they  have  begun  to  fade.  At  first  I  thought 
it  was  from  the  want  of  moisture,  but  upon  a  thor- 
ough examination  I  found  that  was  not  the  case. 
After  a  few  days  I  could  see  the  under  leaves  on  both 
barley  and  wheat  were  looking  bad,  and  on  a  closer 
examination  I  found  a  small  bug — in  fact,  hundreds 
of  them.  Also  I  observed  after  a  few  days  that  they 
turned  to  a  small  black  fly.  I  also  find  it  all  over  the 
island  where  the  grain  is  looking  bad.  What  is  it, 
and  is  it  the  cause  of  the  trouble  ?  I  am  sure  it  is 
not  for  the  want  of  moisture. — Grower,  Union  Island. 

The  grain  is  infested  with  the  grain  aphis  or  grain 
louse.  It  is  a  pest  closely  related  to  the  louse  of  the 
bush,  etc.  Sometimes  it  occurs  in  such  numbers  as 
to  destroy  the  thrift  of  the  grain  and  cause  a  loss  of 
crop.  Usually,  however,  it  is  checked  by  conditions 
which  are  not  favorable  for  its  multiplication  or  by 
some  of  its  natural  enemies.  The  result  is  that, 
though  the  insect  has  the  power  to  destroy  a  crop, 
it  very  seldom  does  much  injury.  The  prevalence 
this  year  is  due,  we  think,  to  the  dry  March,  for  in 
the  absence  of  rain  the  insect  always  multiplies  most 
rapidly,  and  the  plant  is  in  worst  condition  to  sur- 
vive its  exhaustion  of  sap  and  shows  distress  such  as 
our  correspondent  describes.  Good,  heavy  April 
showers,  such  as  have  fallen  since  the  above  letter 
was  written,  will  go  far  to  reduce  the  pest  and  save 
the  crop,  and  frequent  showers  are  greatly  to  be 
desired.  There  is,  probably,  no  artificial  remedy 
which  can  be  applied  to  grain  which  will  not  cost 
more  per  acre  than  the  crop  is  worth. 

New  Trees  in  Old  Places. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  recently  dug  up  thirty 
acres  of  cherry  trees  on  my  Butte  county  ranch  be- 
cause of  their  persistent  refusal  to  bear.  I  have 
planted  in  their  places  trees  of  Burbank's  sugar 
prune.  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that  the  replants 
shall  live.  Two  years  ago  I"  planted  Nichols  cling 
peach  trees  on  about  five  acres  of  land  from  which 
cherry  trees  had  been  removed,  and  they  have  since 
grown  remarkably  well.  I  attribute  this  to  a  very 
good  coating  of  barnyard  manure.  I  have  likewise 
put  around  each  of  the  sugar  prunes  a  good  coating 
of  well-rotted  barnyard  manure.  The  question  which 
I  seek  to  -  have  answered  is  :  What  do  trees  take 
from  the  soil  which  causes  replants  to  die  within  a 
few  years  or  become  sickly?    I  should  think  it  would 


be  easy  to  analyze  the  soil  and  find  out  what  has 
been  taken  from  it  and  artificially  supply  the  lack. 
Does  barnyard  manure  supply  what  has  been  taken 
from  the  soil  by  the  trees  that  have  been  removed  ? 
In  regard  to  the  oak  question,  I  find  that  peach  trees 
die  where  oak  trees  have  been  removed,  but  plum 
trees,  prune  trees,  pear  trees  and  apple  trees  do 
not  seem  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  fact  that  oak 
trees  grew  where  they  had  been  planted. — Orchard- 
ist,  San  Francisco. 

Certainly  banryard  manure  supplies  all  that  is 
needed  for  the  growth  of  the  trees  ;  it  is  a  complete 
fertilizer.  The  failure  of  young  trees  in  the  place  of 
old  ones  (when  the  whole  ground  is  cleared  and  young 
ones  are,  therefore,  not  forced  to  struggle  with 
large,  growing  trees)  is  probably  due  rather  to  the 
root  disease  engendered  by  the  spread  of  fungus, 
from  the  old,  rotting  roots  which  remain,  to  the  roots 
of  the  young  trees  than  to  soil  exhaustion.  The  rea- 
son why  peaches  are  most  apt  to  fail  is  due  to  the 
greater  susceptibility  of  the  peach  root  to  such  at- 
tack. The  English  walnut  acts  like  the  peach  in 
this  respect.  Soil  exhaustion  is,  of  course,  likely  to 
occur,  especially  on  thin  or  shallow  soils,  when  old 
trees  which  have  borne  fruit  crops  for  years  are  re- 
moved, and  analysis  would  show  it,  but  one  crop  of 
non-bearing  trees  certainly  cannot  exhaust  the  plant 
food  from  your  deep  Feather  river  soils.  If,  how- 
ever, you  wish  to  protect  yourself  against  possible 
exhaustion,  there  is  nothing  better  than  barnyard 
manure,  if  you  can  get  it  cheap  enough. 

Fig  Crowing. 

To  the  Editor: — Which  is  the  best  locality  for  fig 
growing  in  California  ? — -R.  T.  W. ,  Chicago. 

We  have  had  quite  a  bunch  of  such  questions  from 
the  East  recently.  No  doubt  the  many  reports  of 
the  introduction  of  the  blastophaga  to  this  State  is 
arousing  new  interest  in  the  fig,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion it  may  be  stated  that  evidence  is  accumulating 
that  the  wintering  of  the  insect,  under  the  care  of 
George  C.  Roeding  of  Fresno,  is  being  satifactorily 
accomplished.  It  is  reported  from  Fresno  this  week 
that  the  mamme  figs  in  which  the  blastophagas  have 
hibernated  are  giving  forth  insects,  which  are  enter- 
ing the  profichi  figs  formed  on  the  same  trees  and 
maturing  in  June.  A  new  phase  in  the  study  of  cap- 
rification  is  that  the  insects  emerge  from  the  pulpy 
as  well  as  the  fibrous  figs.  This  indicates  that  the 
winter  has  been  well  passed. 

As  to  the  best  locality  for  the  fig,  it  can  be  said 
that  there  is  no  single  locality  which  is  best.  It  is 
rather  a  question  of  conditions  which  may  exist  in 
many  localities  in  the  interior  valleys  and  foothills. 
The  main  conditions  to  avoid  are  these  :  low  summer 
temperature,  which  interferes  with  proper  ripening 
and  gives  a  thick  skin.  For  these  conditions  and  the 
additional  reason  that  the  autumn  weather  is  apt  to 
be  unsuitable  for  drying,  it  is  not  wise  to  grow  drying 
figs  in  the  coast  valleys.  Another  condition  to  avoid 
is  frost ;  consequently,  the  low  places  in  the  interior 
valleys  should  be  avoided,  and  other  treacherous 
places  in  the  smaller  valleys  must  be  shunned.  Rul- 
ing out  all  these,  there  are  left  the  warmer  higher 
lands  of  the  interior  valleys  and  the  lower  foothills  in 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys  and  their 
tributary  valleys  and  in  southern  California,  away  far 
enough  from  the  coast  to  get  good  ripening  and  free- 
dom from  fig  souring  during  the  ripening  season. 
There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  ideal  fig 
lands  in  the  State,  and,  if  the  blastophaga  catches  on 
well,  we  can  grow  more  figs  than  the  whole  world 
can  eat. 

Bottle  Tree  Seedlings. 

To  the  Editor: — I  planted  some  seeds  of  the  Aus- 
tralian bottle  tree  in  October  last  and  they  are  com- 
ing up  nicely  now.  Can  they  be  transplanted  ?  If 
so,  when  ?  Some  are  forming  the  second  lot  of 
leaves. — Reader,  Los  Angeles  county. 

They  can  be  carefully  transplanted  as  soon  as 
the  second  leaves  are  well  matured,  providing  you 
give  them  proper  degree  of  shade  and  moisture;  but 
if  they  are  to  have  less  attention,  you  had  better  not 
move  them  until  after  the  ground  is  well  moistened 
by  the  fall  rains.  This  will  enable  them  to  establish 
themselves  well  before  cold  weather  comes  on. 

The  Air  Cell. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  an  egg  which  has  no  air  cell 
hatch  ? — Reader,  Sycamore. 

We  never  saw  an  egg  without  an  air  cell  and  we 
cannot  speak  authoritatively.    We  do  know,  how- 


ever, that  there  is  great  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
air  space  or  air  cell,  and  that  it  enlarges  several 
times  its  area  during  incubation,  and  that  an  egg 
which  might  be  thought  to  be  full  would  have  air 
space  enough  later  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
chick.  If  any  one  knows  more  than  this  about  it, 
will  he  kindly  say  so  ? 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
April  2,  1900. 

Alexander  McAdie.  Forecast  Official  and  Station  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Favorable  crop  conditions  have  continued  during  the 
week,  with  temperature  somewhat  above  normal,  and  no 
'rain  until  Sunday.  Grain  is  in  fine  condition  and  grow- 
ing; rapidly.  The  rain  of  Sunday  and  Monday  will 
greatly  benefit  late  sown  grain  in  some  sections,  and  im- 
prove alfalfa  and  other  crops.  Potatoes  are  making 
good  growth.  Green  feed  is  abundant.  At  present  the 
outlook  for  a  large  yield  of  grain  and  hay  is  better  than 
in  any  season  for  several  years. 

There  are  many  reports  from  almond  growers  of  the 
serious  dropping  of  the  young  nuts,  and  various  reasons 
are  assigned;  the  setting  has  been  so  heavy,  however, 
that  it  is  believed  a  good  average  crop  will  be  matured. 
Grape  vines  are  looking  well,  and  all  deciduous  fruits  are 
advancing  satisfactorily,  with  prospects  of  a  large  crop. 
There  was  a  heavy  frost  in  some  sections  March  28,  but 
no  damage  was  done. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

In  the  northern  counties  the  weather  has  been  gener- 
ally warm  and  clear,  bringing  crops  forward  rapidly. 
Rain  on  Sunday  and  Monday  was  beneficial  to  grain, 
pasturage  and  fruit,  though  none  of  these  crops  have 
suffered  for  lack  of  moisture.  Grain  and  hay  continue 
in  excellent  condition,  and  prospects  remain  good  for  a 
large  yield.  Volunteer  hay  is  nearly  ready  for  cutting 
in  some  sections.  In  the  southern  coast  counties  warm, 
dry  winds  have  dried  the  soil,  and  grain  was  needing 
rain,  which  fortunately  commenced  falling  Sunday. 
Some  grain  fields  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county  have  been 
attacked  by  cut  worm. 

Frost  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  March  caused  but  little 
damage;  some  sections  report  that  it  was  beneficial  in 
thinning  out  fruit,  and  that  grape  vines  were  slightly  in- 
jured in  a  few  exposed  places.  Sour  sap  has  killed  some 
of  the  prune  trees  in  Sonoma  county,  but  the  loss  will  be 
light.  Deciduous  fruit  prospects  continue  good.  Irriga- 
tion from  pumping  plants  is  in  progress  in  portions  of 
Santa  Clara  county. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

Clear  weather,  with  warm  days  and  cool  nights,  pre- 
vailed until  Sunday,  when  it  became  cloudy.  Scattering, 
light  showers  fell  Sunday  night  and  Monday  morning  in 
the  central  and  northern  portions  of  the  valley.  The 
rain  was  much  needed  for  late  sown  grain,  which  was 
commencing  to  show  the  effects  of  the  dry  weather, 
especially  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  valley.  Early 
sown  grain  is  looking  well  and  in  most  places  is  begin- 
ning to  head.  Haying  has  commenced  in  many  locali- 
ties. In  some  portions  of  the  valley  pasturage  is  show- 
ing the  effects  of  the  dry  weather.  Fruit  is  setting  well ; 
the  trees  are  generally  in  full  foliage  and  prospects  are 
good  for  a  large  crop.  Light  frosts  were  quite  general 
on  the  27th  and  28th,  but  no  damage  was  reported. 
Some  hay  is  being  shipped  to  southern  California.  The 
wool  crop  is  being  shipped. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Warm,  dry  weather  has  continued  during  the  week, 
with  westerly  winds  and  no  frost.  Wheat  is  said  to  be 
withstanding  the  drought  in  a  remarkable  manner  in 
some  sectionsj  but  will  probably  not  hold  out  more  than 
ten  days  without  rain.  There  will  not  be  more  than  half 
a  crop  of  grain,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
and  the  hay  crop  will  be  very  light  except  on  irrigated 
ground.  In  some  places  the  failure  of  grain  has  become 
so  certain  that  stock  has  been  turned  in  the  fields. 
Deciduous  fruit  trees  are  advancing  and  in  some  orchards 
the  young  fruit  is  beginning  to  set.  Apricots  have  fallen 
badly  in  some  localities,  but  will  be  an  average  crop  if 
normal  conditions  prevail.  Citrus  trees  are  loaded  with 
blossoms  and  well-formed  fruit.  Irrigating  water  is  be- 
coming scarce  in  some  sections. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Tuesday,  April  4,  1900,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain-  | 
fall  to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week.. . 

.74 

44.10 

31.53 

40.16 

44 

64 

Red  Bluff  

.96 

20.03 

19.37 

24.44 

42 

82 

.44 

15.92 

13.91 

18  68 

44 

76 

San  Francisco  

.45 

17.47 

15.38 

21  31 

48 

70 

.24 

7.33 

6.76 

8.25 

38 

86 

T^dependenoe  

.00 

2.78 

1  16 

4.46 

36 

76 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.26 

15  10 

14.77 

16.26 

40 

82 

Los  Angeles  

.12 

5.67 

4.79 

16.50 

48 

80 

.21 

3.37 

4.58 

9.14 

48 

40 

.00 

0.77 

1.34 

2.84 

50 

94 
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Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  specially  furnished  for 
advanced  publication  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

HEMP. 

One  California  industry  which  is  yet  in  its  infancy 
but  gives  promise  of  great  development  is  the  grow- 
ing and  manufacturing  of  hemp.  This  plant  grows  to 
perfection  here,  yields  heavily,  produces  a  splendid 
fiber  and  can  be  produced  without  excessive  expense. 
It  is  adapted  to  a  variety  of  uses  now  served  by  im- 
ported foreign  fibers,  and  our  people  might  consider 
its  more  general  culture  to  their  profit.  The  most 
extensive  producer  of  hemp  in  California  is  John 
Heaney  of  Gridley,  Butte  county. 

Win.  J.  J.  Cunningham  of  Salem,  Oregon  has 
recently  conducted  experiments  at  the  jute  mills  at 
San  Quentin,  which  demonstrates  that  this  fiber  can 
be  manufactured  into  grain  bags  of  first  quality.  It 
is  represented  to  us  that  California  hemp  is  equally 
valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  twine,  canvas,  sail- 
cloth, summer  suiting  and  ropes  of  every  description. 
Curiously  enough,  our  State  law  will  not  permit  of 
the  purchase  of  California  fiber  for  use  in  the  prison 
bag  factory,  but  limits  the  purchase  to  "  Anglo-In- 
dian jute."  This  law  should  certainly  be  amended  to 
permit  of  the  purchase  by  our  State  authorities  of 
California  hemp,  if  it  is  suitable  for  manufacture  into 
grain  bags  and  can  be  purchased  without  excessive 
cost. 

HONEY. 

The  honey  product  of  California  has  never  been  as 
large  as  our  conditions  would  warrant.  In  our  even, 
temperate  climate,  where  flower  and  fruit  growth  is 
so  abundant,  honey  of  various  flavors  and  the  best 
quality  in  the  world  can  be  produced.  The  white  sage, 
orange  blossoms  and  clover  of  the  south,  the  alfalfa, 
fruit  and  blossoms  of  the  central  section  and  the 
natural  flowers,  fruits  and  grasses  of  the  north  can 
not  be  excelled  as  bee  foods.  The  two  recent  seasons 
of  light  rainfall  in  the  south  has  been  very  injurious 
to  the  bee  interests  there  and  has  already  reduced 
the  yield  of  sage  honey.  There  is  a  good  opening  for 
persons  of  experience  to  locate  in  California  and  en- 
gage in  this  business. 

Our  yield  for  1898  was  about  1,800,000  pounds;  the 
yield  for  1899  is  estimated  at  from  1,800,000  to  1,920,- 
000  pounds. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CROPS. 

All  varieties  of  beans  flourish  here,  the  high-priced 
Lima  bean  grown  in  our  southern  coast  climate, 
principally  in  Ventura  county,  reaching  a  perfection 
attained  in  no  other  part  of  the  world.  Bayo,  pink 
and  large  and  small  white  beans  grow  and  yield 
heavily  in  many  sections,  chiefly  on  the  San  Joaquin 
and  Sacramento  river  bottoms.  The  crop  is  gener- 
ally a  very  profitable  one,  notably  the  crop  of  1899. 
Of  beans  we  ship  out  of  the  State,  in  addition  to  what 
we  consume  at  home,  over  50,000,000  pounds  annu- 
ally. 

Considerable  tobacco  is  now  grown  here  and  our 
area  could  be  much  extended  with  profit.  Experi- 
ence is  required  in  the  culture,  selection  of  varieties 
and  curing  of  this  product,  and  for  persons  possess- 
ing it  this  industry  promises  profitable  investment. 

Vegetables  of  all  varieties  are  grown  for  domestic 
consumption,  and  potatoes,  cauliflower,'  onions,  cab- 
bage and  celery  are  extensively  grown  for  shipment 
out  of  the  State.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  1500 
carloads  of  celery  will  be  shipped  out  of  Orange 
county  to  the  Eastern  market.  Other  vegetables  to 
the  extent  of  several  thousand  carloads  go  chiefly  to 
Alaska  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  States. 

We  grow  practically  a  limitless  variety  of  products 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  notice  within 
the  limits  of  this  report.  It  may  be  safely  said  that 
whatever  will  grow  in  a  temperate  and  even  climate, 
upon  a  fertile  soil,  can  be  grown  in  California. 

HORSES. 

The  supply  of  horses  in  California,  in  common  with 
other  sections  of  the  United  States,  is  now  very 
short.  This  results  from  a  variety  of  causes,  chief  of 
which  was  a  reaction  from  a  previous  oversupply  and 
a  stimulated  market  and  the  past  years  of  agricul- 
tural depression.  The  market,  however,  has  now 
recovered  its  tone,  and  the  indications  are  that  for 
many  years  the  breeding  of  proper  types  or  styles  of 
horses  will  be  a  profitable  industry.  The  excellence 
of  California  horses  is  acknowledged  all  over  the 
world.  In  the  breeding  of  fine  stock,  not  only  in 
horses  but  in  cattle,  sheep,  poultry  and  swine,  our 
State  has  been  fortunate  in  the  enterprise  of  her 
wealthy  citizens.  They  searched  the  world  and 
brought  from  her  uttermost  limits  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  breeding  stock.  From  these  animals  and 
their  descendants  our  State  has  grown  famous. 

Trotting  horses  bred  in  California  hold  many  of  the 
world's  records,  while  annually  they  or  their  de- 


scendants win  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  trot- 
ting races  contested  in  America.  There  is,  in  conse- 
quence, an  active  Eastern  demand  for  California 
trotters,  and  many  carloads  are  annually  shipped  to 
the  great  Eastern  markets  at  Chicago,  Cleveland 
and  New  York.  From  these  markets,  and  from  pri- 
vate sales  made  here,  these  horses  go  all  over  the 
East  and  to  Europe.  A  very  large  revenue  is  real- 
ized to  California  from  this  source.  Some  of  the 
most  famous  trotting  sires  of  the  world  have  been 
developed  and  owned  in  California.  In  too  many  in- 
stances their  owners  have  been  tempted  by  sensa- 
tional prices  to  part  with  them  to  Eastern  breeders. 
We  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  retain  and  develop 
worthy  successors  to  them,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
hereafter  when  the  owner  of  any  horse  here  which 
has  shown  phenomenal  prepotency  concludes  to  dis- 
pose of  him  some  of  our  many  wealthy  breeders  will 
see  that  he  does  not  leave  California. 

In  the  breeding  of  thoroughbreds  California 
acknowledges  no  superior.  We  have  here  leading 
representatives  of  every  prominent  family  in  the 
world.  Famous  horses  representing  the  cream  of 
those  countries'  best  blood  have  been  purchased  in 
England,  Ireland,  New  Zealand,  Australia  and  in  our 
Eastern  States  and  are  now  owned  and  being  bred 
from  in  California.  These  animals  with  world-wide 
reputations,  which  the  wealth  of  some  of  our  enter- 
prising citizens  has  enabled  us  to  procure,  have  made 
our  State  famous  as  a  nursery  of  thoroughbred 
horses.  Horses  of  this  type  from  California  are  sold 
all  over  America,  frequently  for  great  prices,  and 
realize  a  large  revenue.  Mr.  J.  B.  Haggin  has  re- 
cently commenced  shipping  large  numbers  of  thor 
oughbrcd  yearlings  from  Rancho  del  Paso,  in  Sacra- 
mento county,  to  London,  to  be  sold  there  in 
competition  with  English-bred  colts.  Hon.  John  W. 
Mackay,  a  former  member  of  our  board,  has  taken 
two  such  consignments  there  without  loss  or  injury, 
and  reports  the  venture  successful.  It  is  probable 
that  hereafter  that  and  other  European  markets 
will  be  opened  up  extensively  to  horses  of  California 
breeding. 

For  the  breeding  of  draft  horses  and  mules  we 
have  a  supply  of  the  best  blood,  if  properly  taken  ad- 
vantage of.  While  too  much  can  not  be  said  of  the 
excellence  of  the  horses  bred  on  our  breeding  farms 
and  by  many  private  breeders,  iti  is  undeniable  that 
the  majority  of  our  farmers  do  not  breed  intelligently 
nor  produce  the  type  of  horse  which  would  most 
economically  serve  their  purpose  or  sell  to  the  best 
advantage.  While  the  horse  market  may  truthfully 
be  said  to  be  now  active,  it  is  only  in  certain  direc- 
tions and  for  certain  classes  of  horses.  In  thorough- 
breds it  is  purity  of  blood,  size,  stamina  and  speed. 
To  attain  these  qualities  is  the  problem  which  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  breeder  and  which  he  must  solve 
for  himself.  For  that  class  of  horse  there  is  a  ready 
market  at  good  prices.  For  the  short  or  unfashion- 
ably  bred  horse  there  is  no  demand,  nor  for  the  thor- 
oughbred without  speed,  undersized  or  without 
stamina.  In  trotters  for  speed  purposes  the  first 
requirement  is,  necessarily,  capacity  to  go  a  fast 
mile,  and,  if  necessary,  to  repeat  it  several  times  in  a 
race.  But  the  greatest  demand  is  for  high-formed, 
good-sized,  pure-gaited  horses  with  good  action  and 
endurance.  There  is  a  constantly  increasing  demand 
for  very  speedy,  good-sized,  well-mannered  trotting 
horses  for  road  purposes,  and  this  market  is  one  of 
the  most  profitable  to  cater  to.  Breeders  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  proper  animals  from  which 
to  breed  this  type  of  horse,  as  among  any  of  the  lead- 
ing families  of  the  American  trotter  faultless  speci- 
mens are  easily  attainable.  In  breeding  for  trotters 
of  good  size,  good  looks  and  good  manners,  if  the 
breeder  fails  to  get  the  speed,  he  still  has  a  useful 
and  handsome  horse  fit  for  many  purposes.  Under- 
sized, vicious,  ill-formed  or  rough-gaited  horses  are 
daily  becoming  less  salable,  and  breeding  from  such 
types,  no  matter  how  speedy,  will  not  prove  profit- 
able. 

Another  character  of  horse  which  can  profitably  be 
bred  is  of  the  coach  and  carriage  class.  This  horse 
must  be  of  good  size,  of  some  solid  and  popular  color 
and  of  handsome  conformation.  He  should  have  good 
action  and  spirit,  intelligence  and  style.  Speed  in 
such  horses  is  not  necessary.  Animals  of  this  kind 
are  always  salable  at  good  prices.  They  can  be  bred 
in  various  ways,  properly  from  some  of  the  recog- 
nized coach  breeds,  from  the  hackney  and  the  Cleve- 
land bay.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  class  of 
horse  can  be  bred  with  greatest  certainty  and  in  his 
highest  perfection  from  selected  animals  of  some  of 
the  leading  trotting  families. 

Draft  horses  are  in  good  demand  and  the  judicious 
breeding  of  this  class  of  horse  is  desirable.  The 
breeder  might  safely  select  any  of  the  leading  breeds 
of  draft  stock  as  his  fancy  dictates,  so  long  as  he 
breeds  a  large,  active  horse,  with  good  feet  and  legs, 
of  good  spirit  and  conformation. 

It  might  be  well  for  our  breeders  to  consider  the 
Hawaiian  and  Philippine  islands,  China  and  Japan  as 
a  market  for  horses  and  mules.  The  opening  up  of 
these  islands  to  American  and  European  occupation 
will  certainly  create  a  considerable  demand  for  such 
animals.  California,  because  of  her  location,  should 
have  the  first  call  on  that  market,  and  if  our  breed- 
ers first  occupy  the  field  they  should  be  able  to  hold 
it  to  their  own  and  the  State's  advantage. 

(to  be  continued.) 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Scale  Killing  on  Evergreen  Fruit  Trees. 

From  a  Paper  by  R.  C.  Allen  of  Chula  Vista,  San  Diego 
County,  at  the  County  Horticultural  Society  Meeting. 

Probably  few,  if  any  of  us,  need  to  have  impressed 
upon  us  the  necessity  for  growing  clean  fruit.  How- 
ever expensive  it  may  be  to  clean  the  tree,  it  gener- 
ally costs  less  than  to  wash  the  fruit,  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  health  of  the  tree  and  the 
vastly  superior  quality  of  the  clean  over  the  washed 
fruit. 

Our  commonest  pest  is  the  black  scale,  but  the 
purple  is  becoming  nearly  as  widespread  and  far 
more  dangerous.  The  long  or  Glover's  scale  is  very 
like  it,  and  equally  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the  tree, 
though  it  seems  to  be  comparatively  rare. 

Another  family  comprises  the  red  and  yellow  and 
the  greedy  lemon  peel  scale,  of  which  the  two  former 
are  especially  deadly.  Fortunately  the  scale  has 
never  spread  to  any  extent  in  this  locality.  It  is 
considered  even  more  serious  as  a  pest  than  the 
purple  scale. 

If  one  begins  with  young  trees  by  means  of  good 
sprays  it  is  possible  to  keep  the  orchard  practically 
clean  and  to  prevent  the  scale  from  becoming  thor- 
oughly established.  In  such  a  case  as  when  the  trees 
have  become  too  large  to  clean  effectually  by  means 
of  a  spray,  it  will  still  be  possible  to  clean  them  by 
fumigation  and  keep  them  always  in  good  condition 
by  an  application  every  second  year;  whereas,  if  the 
orchard  be  once  allowed  to  get  thoroughly  dirty,  it 
will  be  found  a  difficult  thing  to  get  clean  again  and 
the  expense  will  be  much  greater  than  if  it  had  been 
kept  clean  from  the  beginning. 

There  are  three  methods  of  cleaning  orchards  from 
scale  insects:  First,  by  means  of  spray  washes; 
second,  by  fumigation;  third,  by  predaceous  insects. 

First,  many  spray  washes  are  effectual  in  the 
destruction  of  scale  life,  when  applied  at  the  proper 
stage  of  development  and  before  the  scale  has  be- 
come too  hard  and  too  firmly  fixed  to  the  tree  to  be 
penetrated  by  the  wash. 

The  resin  and  caustic  soda  wash  is  perhaps  as 
effectual  as  any,  but  it  has  the  double  objection  that 
unless  applied  with  great  care  it  will  mark  the  fruit 
and  also  that  frequent  applications  are  detrimental 
to  the  best  health  and  vigor  of  the  tree.  The  tree  is 
likely  to  become  hidebound. 

Fashions  in  Sprays. — Every  year  brings  its  new 
wash,  just  as  surely  as  every  Easter  brings  its  new 
fashion  for  bonnets.  It  has  sometimes  seemed  that 
right  here  is  an  indication  that  each  new  wash  is  not 
the  unqualified  success  that  its  fond  advocates  have 
claimed. 

Last  year  it  was  lye  and  water,  pure  and  simple, 
and  we  were  told  that  it  was  sure  death  to  every 
form  of  injurious  life  that  ever  visits  a  tree.  It 
seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true  and  it  probably 
was  so,  because  this  year  we  hear  of  it  no  more,  but 
are  told  that  we  have  found  the  millennium  in  the 
distillate  spray. 

I  myself  believe  that  this  latter,  the  distillate  wash, 
discovered  by  Mr.  Kahler  of  the  Crocker-Sperry 
ranch  at  Montecito,  is  probably  the  most  practical 
spray  yet  used.  However,  the  use  of  any  spray 
carries  with  it  the  inherent  impossibility  of  reaching 
every  part  of  a  large  tree. 

I  visited  the  Crocker  ranch  last  month,  and  while 
the  good  work  of  the  spray  was  plainly  to  be  seen, 
still  I  question  whether  the  orchard  can  receive  two 
or  three  applications  a  year  without  some  loss  to  the 
vigor  of  the  tree. 

The  trees  on  the  Crocker  ranch  have  not  yet 
reached  the  size  where  it  is  impossible  to  do  a  prac- 
tically perfect  job  of  spraying,  and  at  the  time  when 
the  use  of  the  distillate  spray  was  begun  they  had 
become  so  loaded  with  the  accumulation  of  years 
that  nothing  but  repeated  applications  of  sprays  or 
fumigations  could  have  been  effective.  Fumigation 
in  such  a  case  would  have  been  very  costly,  but  when 
the  trees  have  grown  and  thriven  for  a  few  years 
more,  owing  to  their  size,  it  will  probably  be  found 
that  fumigation  will  be  the  cheaper  remedy  of  the 
two. 

After  a  careful  investigation  of  the  trees,  I  was  sat- 
isfied that  the  distillate  spray  is  all  that  is  claimed  for 
it,  so  far  as  its  effectiveness  in  killing  the  scale  which 
it  touches  is  concerned,  and  that  Mr.  Kahler  deserves 
the  thanks  of  the  citrus  fruit  growers  of  California 
for  discovering  it  for  us.  It  carries  all  the  insecticide 
properties  of  kerosene  emulsion  with  some  great  ad- 
vantages. When  once  emulsified,  probably  owing  to 
its  heavy  body,  it  remains  so  without  separating. 
Also  for  the  same  reason  it  remains  on  the  tree  much 
longer  and  I  was  assured  by  Mr.  Kahler  that  it  would 
find  its  way  under  the  edges  and  loosen  from  the 
bark  the  old  hard  shells,  thus  killing  the  eggs  be- 
neath. This,  of  course, 'is  a  very  important  point. 
Another  point  he  spoke  of,  was  that  owing  to  the 
thickness  of  the  fluid  it  was  not  so  likely  to  run  down 
to  the  roots  and  injure  the  tree. 

Fumigation. — Secondly,  we  have  the  method  of  j 
killing  scale  by  fumigation.    Of  course  we  are  all 
familiar  with  this  process  and  nothing  need  be  said 
in  explanation  of  it.    Practically  I  have  found  it  the 
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only  effective  and  satisfactory  method  since  my  trees 
became  of  good  size. 

Its  chief  advantage  is  that  it  kills  every  scale  on 
your  tree  which  is  in  a  stage  of  development  render- 
ing it  possible  of  being  killed.  If  you  watch  and  take 
your  orchard  when  all  the  scale  is  in  that  stage,  you 
can  kill  every  scale  bug  on  it.  It  may  not  always  be 
possible  to  find  this  state  of  affairs,  especially  with 
grape  fruit  trees,  but  I  have  had  practical  success 
with  oranges  and  lemons. 

Fumigation  is  expensive,  but  not  so  expensive  as  it 
is  to  grow  dirty  fruit.  In  a  healthy  orchard,  well 
supplied  with  moisture,  it  no  shock  to  the  trees,  as 
spraying  almost  always  is,  but  on  the  contrary  seems 
to  invigorate  them.  Where  trees  are  dry  and  out  of 
condition  it  is  not  wise  to  fumigate,  for  under  such 
circumstances  it  will  prove  a  shock. 

The  only  stumbling  block  which  I  find  on  our  ranch 
at  Bonita  is  with  the  black  scale  on  the  grape  fruit. 
For  some  reason  this  tree  seems  to  have  a  great  at- 
traction for  the  black  scale  and  it  will  hatch  on  it  at 
almost  every  season  of  the  year.  Therefore  you  find 
the  scale  in  all  its  stages  of  development  at  the  same 
time  and  no  time  when  all  are  in  a  state  possible  of 
being  killed. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  my  intention  next  summer 
to  run  over  the  affected  grape  fruit  trees  with  the 
distillate  spray  and  try  and  bring  them  into  line  so 
that  a  fumigation  two  or  three  months  later  will  fin- 
ish them  off. 

If  black  scale  were  all  that  we  had  to  contend  with, 
as  is  the  case  at  Santa  Barbara  and  Montecito,  the 
spray  might  do,  though  I  believe  that  even  then,  it 
would  be  more  economical  to  fumigate. 

Such,  however,  unfortunately  is  not  the  case.  We 
have  far  more  dangerous  pests  in  the  purple,  the  yel- 
low and  even  the  red,  which  has  appeared  in  this  lo- 
cality, though  I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  has  never 
spread  to  any  extent.  If  we  mean  to  keep  our  or- 
chards we  cannot  afford  to  play  with  such  enemies  as 
these.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  too  much  ad- 
vocacy of  the  cheap  instead  of  the  effective.  We  all 
know  what  fearful  inroads  these  enemies  have  made 
in  the  past  few  years. 

With  these  dangers  in  view  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  man  who  cannot  afford  to  keep  his 
orchard  clean  at  the  expense  of  fumigation,  that 
being  at  the  present  time  the  only  effective  remedy 
we  know  for  these  pests,  cannot  afford  to  keep  his 
orchard  at  all.  It  is  a  luxury 'in  which  he  ought  not 
to  indulge  at  the  expense  of  himself  and  his  neigh- 
bors. He  may  rest  assured  that  it  will  never  be  a 
source  of  profit. 

Remedies. — So  far  as  our  experence  has  yet  gone, 
predaceous  insects  can  be  relied  upon  in  only  two 
cases,  namely,  for  the  destruction  of  the  cottony 
cushion  scale  and  of  the  black  scale  on  olive  trees, 
but  not  on  citrus  trees. 

In  citrus  orchards,  Tor  scales  other  than  cottony 
cushion,  we  must  either  spray  or  fumigate.  On  young 
trees  spraying  is  fairly  effective  and  satisfactory, 
but  on  full  grown  orchards  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
anything  has  ever  been  demonstrated  by  experience 
it  is  the  superiority  of  fumigation.  Nobody  ever  did 
or  even  can  reach  the  whole  of  a  large  tree  with  a 
spray. 

While  some  improvements  have  been  made  in 
washes,  yet  nothing  has  been  discovered  which  is 
more  effective  in  killing  scale  than  the  old  resin  wash 
which  was  used  a  dozen  years  ago.  Go  into  Orange 
county  to-day,  where  this  wash  was  first  used,  and 
ask  any  old  orchardist  what  he  thinks  of  spraying  as 
compared  to  fumigation,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  what 
his  answer  will  be.  He  will  have  no  use  for  spraying. 
Fumigation  has  saved  Orange  county  as 
far  as  citrus  fruit  growing  is  concerned. 
In  San  Gabriel  valley,  Azusa,  Pomona. 
Ontario  and  throughout  that  section 
they  will  tell  you  the  same  story. 


the  country  east  and  the  country  west  of  the  Cascade 
mountains.  The  varieties  planted  are  Italian,  French 
and  Silver,  in  about  the  following  proportions : 
Italian,  20,000  acres  ;  French,  4000  acres  ;  Silver, 
1000  acres.  There  are  a  few  acres  each  of  Pond 
(Hungarian),  German,  Golden  and  several  others, 
but  as  these  prunes  have  little  commercial  standing 
they  cut  but  little  figure  in  our  prune  industry. 

Probably  one-half  of  all  the  prunes  grown  in  the 
State  are  shipped  green,  i.  e.,  they  are  not  dried, 
but  are  packed  in  a  semi-ripe  condition  and  sent  to 
Eastern  markets.  The  results  of  these  green  fruit 
shipments  have  of  late  been  so  unsatisfactory  in  mon- 
etary returns  that  there  is  a  general  feeling  that 
something  must  be  done  to  save  this  fast  increasing 
crop,  and  to  convert  a  larger  pro- 
portion into  the  dried  product. 

In  eastern  Washington  not  more 
than  half  the  acreage  in  prunes  is 
yet  in  bearing,  and  the  next  four 
or  five  years  will  witness  a  vastly 
increased  output  of  prunes.  In 
western  Washington  the  prune  in- 
dustry is  further  advanced,  yet 
there  is  still  a  vast  acreage  just 
commencing  to  bear. 

Soils  and  Situations. — Most 
authorities  will  agree  that  the  plum 
(prune)  thrives  best  on  a  deep, 
rich  soil,  not  too  light,  but  one  that 
retains  moisture  well.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  most  of  our  prune  orchards 
are  planted  on  soils  widely  varying 
from  this.  Some  of  the  finest  or- 
chards in  Clarke  county  are  plant- 
ed on  soil  somewhat  thin  and 
gravelly  and  with  a  gravel  subsoil, 
insuring  perfect  drainage.  Others, 
as  those  in  the  Yakima  valley,  are 
planted  on  light  volcanic  ash  soils, 
which  are  usually  of  great  depth, 
and  with  little  or  no  moisture  ex- 
cept that  supplied  by  irrigation. 
Others,  again,  are  planted  on  drift 
sand,  as  those  in  the  Snake  river 
valley,  the  soil  being  exceedingly 
light  and  from  20  to  40  feet  deep. 
Still  others  are  planted  on  rich 
black  loam  of  unknown  depth,  as 
those  in  the  Walla  Walla  valley. 
And  still  others  are  planted  on  the 
heavy  basalt  clay  loams  of  the 
Palouse  country.  Very  fine  prune 
orchards  may  be  seen  under  all 
these  conditions.  It  may  be  said 
that  a  prune  orchard  will  succeed 
under  favorable  conditions  of  cli- 
mate, situation  and  culture,  on 
any  of  these  soils,  but  there  are  a 
few  locations  which  it  would  be 
well  to  avoid,  viz  :  boggy  lands,  or 
lands  where  water  is  near  the  sur- 
face, as  are  also  narrow  cold  val- 
leys, where  the  cold  air  is  likely 
to  pocket.  Gentle  elevations  and 
rolling  lands  are  better  than  flats, 
for  there  the  air  circulation  will  be 
better,  and  there  will  be  less 
danger  from  severe  winter  and  late 
spring  frosts.  On  such  lands  the 
drainage  will  usually  be  good,  in- 
suring a  thrifty  tree. 

Marketing.  — A  fifty -  pound 
prune  box  costs  13  cents  at  the 


factory ;  to  paper  it  ready  for  the  fruit,  £  cent ; 
facing,  grading,  weighing,  nailing  and  marketing, 
2£  cents ;  total,  16  cents.  The  better  grades  of 
prunes  when  boxed  will  usually  bring  one-half  to  a 
cent  more  on  the  market  than  sacked  prunes  of  the 
same  grade,  so  it  would  seem  that  boxing  is  the  most 
profitable. 

Great  quantities  of  prunes  are  annually  shipped  in 
cotton  sacks,  which  ought  to  weigh  100  pounds  even  ; 
it  is  easier  for  the  dealer  to  make  sales  when  the 
sacks  all  weigh  alike  than  when  they  run  in  uneven 
lots.  Many  Eastern  buyers  prefer  to  buy  in  sacks, 
it  suits  their  purpose  better ;  inferior  grades  are 
often  bought  in  this  shape  and  "  processed."  Pro- 
cessing consists  of  taking  prunes,  old  or  new,  as  the 
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HORTICULTURE. 

Prune  Growing  in  Washington. 

By  J.  A.  Balmbr,  Washington  State  Agricultural 
College,  Pullman. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  prune  growing  in  our  State  is 
still  in  the  kindergarten  stage.  There 
is  now  no  well  defined  system.  Every 
man  who  has  prunes  to  dry  maps  out 
his  own  course,  and  builds  his  evap- 
orator after  his  own  idea  ;  his  evapo- 
rator will,  however,  usually  be  a  modi- 
fication or  a  very  close  copy  of  one  he 
has  seen  or  read  about ;  consequently, 
there  are  about  as  many  styles  of 
evaporators  as  there  are  prune  grow- 
ers. Hot  air  and  steam  each  have 
their  advocates,  and  the  results  are 
very  variable. 

Acreage. — It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  exact  acreage  planted  to  prunes  in 
Washington,  but  it  may  be  safely  placed 
in  the  neighborhood  of  25,000  acres. 
These  are  about  equally.divided  between 
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case  may  be,  and  dipping  them  in  a  bath  of  glycerine 
and  water,  In  the  proportion  of  two  pounds  of  glycer- 
ine to  twenty  gallons  of  water.  After  undergoing 
this  process  the  prunes  look  glossy  and  new,  and, 
after  being  boxed  up,  they  often  sell  for  two  or  three 
times  their  first  cost. 

It  is  the  growing  desire  of  our  prune  producers  to 
box  and  brand  all  their  goods.  In  this  way  a  reputa- 
tion for  our  prunes  will  be  built  up  which  will  ul- 
timately result  in  greater  profit  to  the  producer. 


The  Cherimoycr. 

W.  M.  Sheldon  writes  to  the  Fruit  World  about  the 
Anona  cherimolia,  which  has  been  fruited  in  a  small 
way  in  different  places  in  California  and  seems  to  take 
kindly  to  the  semi-tropic  climate.  It  is  a  bushy  tree, 
though  by  proper  trimming  it  could  be  made  a  hand- 
some shape,  as  its  growth  is  constant,  and  though 
deciduous  is  practically  evergreen,  because  the  leaves 
are  not  compelled  to  drop  until  pushed  off  by  the 
swelling  of  the  future  buds  which  are  completely  cov- 
ered by  them.  Nearly  all  the  trees  have  heen  grown 
from  seed  that  originally  came  from  Mexico  or  Cen- 
tral America,  and  are  not  like  some  other  varieties 
of  the  same  family  that  have  the  bud  above  the  leaf. 

This  tree  bears  a  delicious  fruit,  rough  and  scaly 
on  the  outside,  but  full  of  a  rich  custard,  the  taste  of 
which  is  hard  to  describe,  prized  wherever  grown.  It 
generally  weighs  from  one-half  to  three  pounds,  and, 
like  a  pear,  can  be  picked  a  short  time  before  it  is 
ripe  and  laid  away  until  it  is  mellow.  It  can  be 
shipped  quite  a  distance  if  picked  at  just  the  right 
time.  When  very  ripe  the  skin  gives  out  a  peculiar 
musky  odor  that  is  unpleasant  to  some,  but  when  the 
peel  is  removed  this  gives  way  to  others  far  more  at- 
tractive. 

In  frostless  places,  under  the  influence  of  the  cool 
sea  breeze  or  other  conditions,  some  trees  ripen  their 
fruit  in  October,  while  others  wait  until  March. 
When  the  end  of  a  branch  is  pinched  off,  the  buds  un- 
derneath the  leaves  are  matured  ;  the  leaves  drop 
and  the  growth  continues  by  side  branches,  so  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  change  the  direction  of  a  branch 
any  time  of  the  year.  The  fruit  buds  are  not  cov- 
ered, but  the  same  treatment  would  probably  tend  to 
check  the  growth  of  wood  and  develop  blossoms. 
When  all  the  various  helps  and  hindrances  are  known, 
the  grower  of  the  future  should  be  able  to  put  this 
fruit  on  the  market  at  the  most  desirable  time  of  the 
year.  But  few  have  paid  much  attention  to  the 
propagation  of  select  varieties  by  budding  or  other- 
wise, so  there  is  ample  room  for  a  few  careful  men  to 
originate  seedless  or  very  choice  fruit,  and  perhaps 
in  time  be  able,  by  budding  on  the  more  hardy  stock, 
to.  produce  a  tree  that  can  be  grown  successfully  in 
much  colder  climates  than  is  possible  at  present. 
When  planted  where  light  frosts  check  the  growth  in 
winter,  the  tree  adapts  itself  to  the  situation,  blooms 
in  spring  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  the  late  fall.  It  has 
many  fine  fibrous  roots  and  seems  to  do  best  in  a 
deep,  loamy  soil,  where  the  roots  can  have  a  chance 
to  penetrate  freely. 

If  the  people  could  only  get  a  taste  of  the  cheri- 
moyer,  there  would  be  a  demand  for  the  fruit  that 
could  not  be  supplied. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Holstcins  in  the  San  Joaquin. 

By  M.  D.  Eshleman-Sherman  in  the  Holstein-Friesian  Register. 

The  Minnewawa  Herd. — The  management  of  a, 
fine  herd  of  cows  is  of  constantly  increasing  interest. 
When  we  turn  over  the  records  and  glance  at  the 
successes  and  muse  over  the  failures  of  the  past, 
more  fully  do  we  realize  the  truth  of  the  old  dairy 
adage  that  the  ''sire  is  half  the  herd,"  but  would 
add,  in  a  grade  herd,  that  the  performance  of  his 
dam  and  grandam  are,  after  all,  the  best  references 
that  the  bull  can  give.  The  first  Holstein  bull  we 
owned  was  Beauty  Prince  9355.  He  proved  to  be  a 
marked  producer  of  good  dairy  cows.  We  had  only 
two  registered  cows  at  that  time  and  have  often  re- 
gretted that  we  had  not  our  present  herd  for  him  to 
head.  Three  hundred  and  nineteen  grades  sired  by 
him  gave,  under  the  Babcock  test,  the  following  re- 
sults :  The  best  three  made,  respectively,  462.75 
pounds,  437.25  pounds  and  432.25  pounds  of  butter  a 
year  ;  thirty-nine  made  between  400  and  425  pounds  ; 
forty-two  between  375  and  400  pounds  ;  twenty-nine 
between  350  and  375  pounds ;  nineteen  beween  325 
and  350  pounds,  and  seventy-one  between  300  and  325 
pounds.  The  rest  were  culls  and  went  to  the 
butcher.  Only  one,  however,  fell  below  200  pounds, 
and  as  the  State  average  is  less  than  that  we  may 
say  that  the  blood  told  in  even  the  poorest  of  them. 
When  the  dams  of  these  cows  were  tested  only  nine 
reached  275  pounds  under  the  most  liberal  feeding. 
We,  however,  should  not  expect  more,  for  they  were 
simply  "  cow,"  being  red,  white,  roan,  with  a  single 
black-and-white  one  for  variety,  that  made  up  this 
scrub  herd,  picked  up  here  and  there  in  a  county 
that  had  not  a  creamery  within  its  borders. 

Choice  of  Sires. — We  were  but  beginners,  follow- 


ing the  best  advice  we  could  find.  We  bred  back  the 
best  of  these  grade  cows  to  their  sire,  Beauty  Prince, 
but  it  was  a  mistake,  as  not  one  of  those  inbred  ani- 
mals had  vigor  enough  to  assimilate  food,  and  in  four 
years  not  one  remained  in  the  herd,  for  they  could 
not  keep  up  the  yearly  average  of  300  pounds  of  but- 
ter. Now,  as  our  familiarity  has  increased  with  the 
breed,  we  look  to  see  in  the  bull  the  special  looks  of 
his  family,  and  when  he  shows  it  markedly  he  is  apt 
to  transmit  their  character  ;  in  other  words,  we  wish 
to  see  him  look  like  his  best  female  ancestor,  with  the 
masculine  head  and  swagger  added. 

Under  the  next  two  sires  the  herd  held  its  own, 
but  did  not  gain  in  either  butter  fat  or  milk.  These 
were  Graaf  Aaggie  Clothilde  22536  and  Netherland 
Bena  22899.  While  these  were  fine  animals,  they  did 
not  nick  kindly  on  our  grade  herd.  We  had  now  become 
so  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
blood  on  the  alfalfa  fields  that  we  purchased  forty- 
eight  more  registered  cows  and  heifers.  Some  of  the 
heifers  were  bred  to  Johanna  5th  Paul  DeKol  22372. 
Here  we  met  with  a  disappointment,  as  they  dropped 
bull  calves.  We  were  fortunate  in  our  purchase  of  Nero 
of  Valley  Vista  22559  and  Parthenea  Sir  Mechthilde 
21847,  as  well  as  in  Bijou  Prince  21478,  son  of  our 
best  cow,  Lady  Kathleen  22913,  and  old  Beauty 
Prince  9355.  We  have  gained  in  the  heifers  from 
these  bulls  an  increase  of  butter  fat  averaging  four- 
tenths  of  1%,  or  from  4%  the  herd  has  moved  up  to 
4.4%  without  diminishing  the  milk  flow.  The  present 
heads  of  the  herd  are  :  Ignaro  DeKol  23538,  out  of 
Cascade  Princess  42188,  by  Johanna  5th  Paul  DeKol 
22372 ;  Nero  Blanco  25002,  out  of  Lady  Kathleen 
22913,  by  Nero  of  Valley  Vista  22559  ;  Lady  Kath- 
leen Sir  Mechthilde  25484,  by  Parthenea  Sir  Mech- 
thilde 21847,  and  Lady  Bonitas  Prince  25485,  by 
Bijou  Prince,  out  of  Lady  Bonita  21813. 

Records. — The  two  cows,  Lady  Kathleen  22913 
and  Lady  Bonita  21813,  we  have  owned  for  nine 
years.  Their  last  year's  records  were  as  follows : 
Lady  Kathleen  made  639  pounds  of  butter,  her 
yearly  average  per  cent  of  butter  fat  being  4.7.  In 
January,  1897,  three  months  after  calving  we  tested 
her,  with  the  following  result :  First  week,  20 
pounds  5  ounces  ;  second  week,  22  pounds  2  ounces  ; 
third  week,  21  pounds  3  ounces  ;  fourth  week,  23 
pounds.  The  health  of  this  cow  is  wonderful,  as  she 
has  never  been  off  her  feed  since  in  the  dairy.  The 
cow  Lady  Bonita  21813  is  a  smaller  animal,  of  less 
rugged  constitution,  than  Lady  Kathleen,  more  of 
the  smooth  type  dear  to  the  show  ring.  Her  last 
year's  record,  which  is  her  best  one,  falls  short  of  the 
600  pounds  by  1  pound,  as  it  stands  at  599.  In  March 
when  we  tested  she  made  the  first  week  18  pounds  2 
ounces  ;  second  week,  19  pounds  1  ounce  ;  third  week, 
18  pounds  4  ounces  ;  fourth  week,  18  pounds  6  ounces, 
with  an  average  of  4.4%  of  butter  fat  yearly.  The 
daughters  of  these  two  cows  are  promising  to  sur- 
pass their  dams.  Lady  Kathleen's  Minnewawa,  with 
her  second  calf,  last  year  made  536  pounds  of  butter. 
Lady  Malaga  40117,  Lady  Bonita's  daughter,  last 
year,  with  her  second  calf,  gave  9870  pounds  of  milk- 
testing  4.8.  Lady  Sultana  48628,  Lady  Malaga's 
daughter,  has  been  in  milk  a  short  time — is  only  two 
years  old — and  is  giving  40  to  45  pounds  daily  of  4% 
milk.  The  heifers  Drussa  43198,  Fidessa  43105,  Ara- 
lia  43106  and  Wakalona  43107,  all  sired  by  Parthenea 
Sir  Mechthilde  21847,  are  equally  good  heifers,  but 
we  will  not  multiply  names  and  individual  records 
further,  but  say  that  the  entire  herd  shows  a  yearly 
average  of  4%  of  butter  fat  and  yearly  production  of 
339  pounds  of  butter  per  cow.  The  registered  herd 
has  a  yearly  average  of  4.4%  of  butter  fat  and  a  but- 
ter production  of  386  pounds  per  head.  When  we 
think  how  easily  we  have  raised  these  fine  animals, 
and  that  as  heifers  they  have  returned  us  as  much  as 
the  aged  grades  (we  do  not  have  to  count  two  heifers 
as  one  cow  in  our  records),  the  foolishness  of  waiting 
years  to  breed  up  from  common  cows,  as  a  mere 
business  proposition,  is  forcibly  borne  into  our  minds 
as  one  of  the  things  that  life  is  too  short  to  indulge  in. 
Better  a  few  full  bloods  than  a  stable  full  of  grades. 

Style. — Our  animals  are  of  the  dairy  type,  with- 
out being  stunted  in  size  or  having  to  be  starved  to 
show  dairy  form.  We  are  often  amused  to  see  the 
idea  of  people  that  if  a  cow  is  reduced  to  a  frame 
that  looks  like  a  lath  fence,  and  has  the  sunken  eyes 
of  a  starved  creature,  she  is  a  producer  in  the  milk 
string.  Really,  a  cow  that  has  not  sufficient  vitality 
to  keep  herself  fat,  and  to  have  her  coat  of  hair 
bright  and  sleek,  is  not  the  cow  we  want  for  a  profit- 
able animal  for  a  cow,  like  a  horse,  may  be 
an  easy  keeper.  Milk  production,  while  wearing,  is 
not  more  so  than  plowing  on  a  brood  mare  ;  yet  how 
quickly  we  discard  the  one  that  grows  thin  while  the 
mate  remains  in  good  order.  The  same  rule  should 
apply  to  the  cows. 

Feeding. — As  a  matter  of  profit,  no  dairyman  can 
afford  to  cut  the  food  supply  so  short  that  the  cows 
run  down  in  health,  for  he  will  find  the  loss  comes 
back  to  him  again  in  the  weak  calves,  or  that  the 
cow  next  time  she  is  fresh  will  have  fallen  off  enough 
in  milk  to  make  the  account  even.  The  same  thing 
is  found  when  the  herd  is  fed  for  the  first  time.  The 
cows  that  respond  the  first  are  often  the  beef  ones 
that  soon  drop  out,  while  the  dairy  animal  is  stowing 
the  fat  inside  on  her  ribs  and  making  preparation  in 
six  months'  time  to  be  milkers.  The  demand  for  good 
cattle  is  increasing  constantly.    Where  a  few  years 


ago  we  had  no  local  demand  for  our  best  cattle,  we 
can  now  sell  them  to  the  dairymen  around  us  at  good 
living  prices.  In  this  wide  San  Joaquin  valley  a  few 
years  ago  dairying  was  confined  to  a  few  herds,  fur- 
nishing milk  to  the  towns,  as  the  best  butter  was 
brought  from  the  coast.  The  second  quality  came 
from  Kansas,  with  plenty  of  oleomargarine  thrown 
in  as  cow  butter,  while  the  worst  only  was  produced 
here,  for  the  alfalfa  taint  was  unbearable  even  when 
standing  on  the  table.  When  this  obstacle  was  over- 
come and  good  butter  made,  a  local  trade  was  built 
up  at  increased  prices  over  the  best  coast  butter. 
Then  came  the  State  Fair  gold  medal  to  our  Hol- 
stein herd,  on  alfalfa  hay  and  alfalfa  silage,  against 
the  coast  butter,  making  the  highest  score  of  the 
year,  98.34. 

Alfalfa. — It  was  useless  to  try  to  say  longer  that 
alfalfa  butter  was  not  marketable,  or* that  it  could 
not  be  fed  without  danger  to  the  cow,  for  the  Hol- 
stein could  and  would  give  the  highest  returns  from 
this  feed.  It  was  the  old  story  of  environment  retold 
again.  The  creameries  are  springing  up  like  mush- 
rooms. Many  of  them  are  finding  it  hard  to  run 
while  they  are  educating  the  patrons  to  the  care  of 
the  cows.  Others  suffer  from  the  lonj*  hauls,  sending 
out  wagons  to  gather  up  a  few  quarts  of  milk  here 
and  there  on  the  scattered  ranches,  being  rather  ex- 
pensive ;  yet  the  longer  they  run  the  easier  it  is  for 
them  to  thrive.  The  people  are  reading,  and  after 
they  have  tried  the  various  breeds  are  coming  more 
and  more  to  the  Holstein,  for  they  have  the  consti- 
tutional stamina,  having  been  bred  and  cared  for 
carefully  for  so  many  years  that  they  are  like  civil- 
ized man,  healthier  than  the  savage,  even  under  the 
strain  of  high  production,  and  able  to  do  well  on  the 
alfalfa  that  will  always  be  an  abundant  feed. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Goats  as  Land  Clearer*. 

Col.  W.  L.  Black  of  Texas,  at  the  recent  Live 
Stock  Convention  at  Fort  Worth,  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  clearing  land  with  goats.  In  one  case, 
says  Col.  Black,  there  was  not  the  smallest  bush  or  a 
single  weed  on  600  acres  of  land  that  the  owner  as- 
sured me  was  a  perfect  thicket  two  years  before  he 
got  goats,  and  to  convince  us  of  this  fact  he  called 
our  attention  to  his  neighbor's  adjoining  field,  which 
was  positively  so  filled  with  brush  that  no  grass 
whatever  could  grow  on  the  land.  When  the  doctor 
told  us  he  had  been  trying  for  fifteen  years  to  clear 
his  land  by  the  common  method  of  cutting  it  down 
and  ranging  cattle  and  sheep  on  it,  his  great  enthu- 
siasm for  the  little  animal  was  fully  explained. 

Goats  thrive  better  on  brush  than  on  grass,  and 
prefer  a  high  and  dry  country %to  one  that  is  low  and 
damp.  We  have  a  great  abundance  of  just  such 
land  as  this  in  our  Western  Territories,  largely  rep- 
resented by  rocky,  precipitous  mountains,  covered 
with  all  kinds  of  brush,  and  entirely  worthless  for 
either  cattle  or  sheep  raising,  but  a  perfect  paradise 
for  the  goat. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  have  a  great  amount  of 
brush  in  all  of  the  older  States  that  should  be  exter- 
minated. According  to  our  last  census,  about  one- 
third  of  our  tillable  land  was  classed  as  "  unde- 
veloped," which  I  understand  to  mean  is  still  in 
virgin  forests,  or  in  old  fields  that  have  grown  up 
with  brushy  thickets.  Many  of  our  older  farms  in 
the  Eastern  and  Southern  States  were  abandoned 
years  ago  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  development  of 
richer  lands  in  the  West  and  in  Texas.  These  lands 
are  now  so  densely  covered  with  briars  and  brush  as 
to  render  them  unfit  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

I  am  told  that  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  Oregon 
to  use  goats  in  clearing  even  virgin  forests.  Nothing 
seems  to  be  too  big  or  too  bitter  in  the  shape  of 
vegetation  for  a  goat  to  tackle.  If  a  tree  is  so  high 
that  the  animal  can  not  reach  the  leaves,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  cut  it  down  for  firewood,  and  the 
goat  will  do  the  rest  by  eating  up  the  sprouts  as  fast 
as  they  come  up  from  the  roots.  In  many  portions 
of  the  world  goats  are  used  extensively  for  milking 
and  cheese-making  purposes,  and  are  a  source  of 
profit  in  this  respect.  They  are  very  prolific  and 
long-lived,  are  subject  to  no  disease  and  will  live 
where  a  cow  or  sheep  will  die.  They  are  just  the 
kind  of  stock  we  should  engage  in  raising  upon  an 
extensive  scale,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  the  day  is  not 
very  distant  when  the  United  States  will  be  able  to 
supply  her  own  wants  in  goat  skins  instead  of  paying 
out  $20,000,000  to  $25,000,000  a  year  to  foreign 
countries  for  this  product,  which  we  are  doing  at  the 
present  time.  


In  testing  drinking  water  for  purity,  if  lime  is  sus- 
pected, put  two  drops  of  oxalic  acid  into  a  glassful  of  the 
wator  and  blow  on  it.  If  it  turn  milky,  lime  is  present. 
For  lead  evaporate  by  gentle  heat  a  little  of  the  water 
nearly  to  drynoss  in  a  clean  porcelain  cup;  moisten  the 
residue  with  acetic  acid  and  add  to  a  portion  of  it  a  few 
drops  of  strong  hydrosulphuric  acid:  a  black  precipitate 
indicates  lead.  A  few  drops  of  common  syrup  added  to 
water  will  cause  it  to  turn  green  if  it  contain  earthy 
matter.  If  iron  be  present  a  little  pru&siate  of  potash 
will  cause  the  water  to  turn  blue.  These  are  only  simple 
tests.  In  a  case  of  importance,  analysis  by  a  competent 
chemist  is  necessary. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Haying  Season  Approaching. — Liv- 
ermore  Herald,  March  31:  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  warm  weather  of  the  past 
month  the  grain  crops  have  made  rapid 
advancement  and  a  number  of  farmers 
will  have  mowers  at  work  in  their  volun- 
teer oats  within  the  next  week  or  ten 
days.  Hay  promises  to  be  of  good  quality 
this  year. 

BUTTE. 

Hemp  Mill  Burned. — Dispatch  from 
Gridley,  March  30:  The  new  hemp  mill 
on  the  Rau  ranch  was  totally  destroyed 
by  fire  this  forenoon.  Much  valuable  ma- 
chinery and  a  quantity  of  prepared  fiber 
were  burned.  The  property  and  ranch 
are  owned  by  G.  Rau  of  New  York. 

COLUSA. 

Date  Palm  Fruiting. — Colusa  Sun, 
March  28:  It  has  been  thought  impossi- 
ble to  have  the  date  palm  ripen  in  this 
climate,  but  the  tree  in  the  yard  of  the 
Colusa  House  has  had  this  season  ripe 
dates  of  fine  flavor,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
possible  for  the  date  palm  not  only  to  bear 
fruit  but  to  ripen  shows  the  character  of 
the  climate.  It  is  not  only  semi-tropical, 
but  it  borders  on  the  tropical,  for  it  has 
been  thought  that,  like  the  banana,  it  can 
only  be  ripened  under  the  burning  sun  of 
the  tropics.  There  is  hardly  a  limit  to 
the  products  of  the  Sacramento  valley. 

LAKE. 

Promise  of  Abundant  Crops. — 
Lower  Lake  Bulletin,  March  24 :  The 
promise  of  a  year  of  unprecedented  yield 
of  products  of  vineyard,  orchard  and  field 
is  in  convincing  abundance  on  every  hand. 
Never  before  has  there  been  such  lux- 
uriant growth  of  grass  in  our  valleys  and 
upon  the  hill  slopes.  Rich,  nutritious 
clover  is  more  abundant  than  ever. 

MONTEREY. 

Irrigation  a  Boon. — Gonzales  Trib- 
une :  In  another  week  the  farmers  on  the 
Gonzales  ranch  will  have  concluded  the 
work  of  irrigating  their  adobe  land.  The 
early  sown  grain,  which  was  irrigated 
first,  is  looking  fine  and  every  acre  of  irri- 
gated land  shows  a  decided  improvement 
immediately  after  receiving  the  water. 
Those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
irrigated  land  are  assured  of  an  abundant 
harvest.  We  give  below  a  list  of  the 
farmers  who  have  land  which  has  or  is 
being  irrigated  from  the  Gonzales  Water 
Company's  ditch,  and  the  approximate 
number  of  acres  of  barley:  Lynn  Bros. 
250  acres,  Harry  Brockmann  250,  John 
Hargens  200,  J.  T.  Massengill  300,  Ed 
Chirk  200,  Fred  L.  Widemann  125,  M. 
Minetti  325,  L.  P.  Smith  125,  Beatty  & 
Mulloy  125,  Ross  Mortensen  240,  Silvio 
Franscioni  100,  John  McEntee  50,  Matt 
Williams  (alfalfa)  300,  total  2590  acres. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Apricots  Ripening.  —  Los  Angeles 
Times:  "Apricots  at  Palm  Springs  are 
ripe,"  said  a  traveling  man  last  Friday. 
The  fruit  was  not  indeed  ripe,  but  was 
colored  and  fully  developed,  lacking  only 
the  sweetening  process.  The  advance- 
ment of  fruits  is  remarkable.  The  fruits 
at  Pomona  are  as  large  as  pigeon  eggs, 
and  in  one  place  can  be  seen  the  phenom- 
enon of  apricots  nearly  grown — and  a  full 
crop  of  them — without  a  leaf  on  the  tree. 
How  could  the  season  be  otherwise  thaii 
early  with  the  thermometer  hanging 
around  60°  and  90°  all  winter  ?  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  see  that  the  deciduous  and  citrus 
fruit  blooms  are  perfectly  normal,  and 
that  nothing  but  a  failure  to  get  sufficient 
water  can  affect  the  summer's  develop- 
ment of  the  fruit  crops — nothing  but  a 
much -belated  freeze. 

ORANGE. 

Walnut  Business.  —  Anaheim  Ga- 
zette, March  29 :  The  report  of  J.  B. 
Neff,  president  of  the  Deciduous  Fruit 
Association  of  Anaheim,  shows  that  there 
were  shipped  164,107  pounds  of  No.  1  soft 
shell  walnuts,  13,994  pounds  of  No.  2  soft 
shell,  57,807  pounds  of  No.  1  Standards, 
and  3507  pounds  of  No.  2  Standards,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  239,415  pounds,  which  were 
sold  for  $19,873.17.  The  entire  cost  of 
selling  was  4,10%,  of  which  4,^%  was  paid 
the  Southern  California  Deciduous  Fruit 
Exchange  for  their  services  and  for  East- 
ern brokerage.  The  cost  of  preparing 
nuts  for  market  was  $4. 13 \  per  ton.  We 
have  paid  the  growers  .0823  cents  per 
pound  for  'No.  1  soft  shells  ;  .0728  cents 
per  pound  for  No.  1  hard  shells,  and  5 
cents  per  pound  for  No.  2  nuts,  with  a  fur- 
ther distribution  to  be  made  later,  which 
will  bring  the  price  of  No.  2  nuts  within  2 
cents  of  No.  1  nuts.  The  cost  of  the  asso- 
ciation has  been  only  nominal,  the  total 
cost  being  24  cents  per  ton.  The  sacks 
and  twine  are  not  an  expense,  as  the  nuts  J 
are  sold  at  gross  weight,  and  the  price  re- 


ceived for  the  sacks  is  a  little  more  than 
first  cost.  The  walnuts  were  sold  at 
prices  ranging  from  $8.15  to  $10.20  per  100 
pounds  for  No.  1  soft  shells,  and  $7.65  to 
$8.50  per  100  pounds  for  No.  1  hard  shells, 
f.  o.  b.  Anaheim.  The  extreme  price  on 
soft  shells  was  obtained  for  a  carload  con- 
taining only  No.  1  soft  shells. 

RIVERSIDE. 

Orange  Shipments.— Riverside  Press, 
March  31:  A  total  of  2420  cars  of  oranges 
of  362  boxes  each,  and  100  cars  of  lemons 
have  been  shipped  from  Riverside.  Red- 
lands  has  shipped  1041  cars  of  oranges  and 
Covina  735.  Southern  California  shipped 
767  cars  last  week,  making  total  ship- 
ments for  the  season  8610  cars.  The 
Fruit  World  states  that  shipments  for  the 
past  week  were  probably  the  heaviest 
ever  sent  from  California.  In  spite  of 
this,  the  Eastern  market  has  not  only 
been  maintained,  but  has  shown  marked 
advance.  Late  sales  show  some  very  high 
averages.  In  spite  of  heavy  shipments 
there  has  been  no  accumulation  at  any 
distributing  point.  Packers  have  been 
overloaded  with  orders  at  the  advanced 
prices,  and  out  of  the  large  shipments 
made  there  is  a  smaller  percentage  of 
tramp  cars  than  before  at  any  time  this 
season.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  any 
cars  of  salable  fruit  en  route  that  are  un- 
sold, or  that  would  be  unsold  if  they  were 
offered  f.  o.  b.  This  feature  of  the  situa- 
tion argues  strongly  for  a  firm  market  at 
auction  centers  next  week,  because  all  the 
receivers  are  interested  in  the  receipts. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Beet  Prospects.— Chino  Champion, 
March  30:  Beets  on  the  ranch  are  looking 
finely  now.  We  have  never  seen  a  more 
perfect  stand  of  beets  on  the  ranch  than 
at  present  where  they  are  up.  Of  course, 
this  is  accounted  for  by  the  soil  being  un- 
usually warm  for  this  time  of  the  year; 
and  the  seed  has  only  been  planted  where 
there  is  plenty  of  moisture  to  not  only 
germinate  it,  but  to  grow  a  crop. 

SOLANO. 

Growers  Sign  Contracts. — Dispatch 
from  Suisun,  March  31:  Ninety-eight  per 
cent  of  the  fruit  growers  in  upper  Suisun 
valley,  and  all  the  orchardists  in  Green 
valley,  have  signed  contracts  with  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association. 

Fruit  Outlook.— Suisun  Republican, 
March  30:  Some  uneasiness  was  caused  a 
short  time  ago  by  the  dropping  of  the  ap- 
ricot buds.  Now  it  is  seen  that  the  crop 
will  have  to  be  thinned  considerably,  as 
more  than  enough  buds  for  a  good  crop  of 
fruit  still  remain  on  the  trees.  The  yield 
of  almonds  will  not  be  so  large  as  it  was 
last  year,  but  there  is  prospect  for  an  av- 
erage crop.  All  other  kinds  of  fruit,  ex- 
cept cherries,  promise  to  yield  abundantly. 
Cherry  trees  seem  not  to  have  recovered 
from  the  drouth  of  two  years  ago,  but  the 
indications  now  are  that  the  crop  will  be 
larger  than  was  anticipated. 

SONOMA. 

Affected  by  Sour  Sap.— Santa  Rosa 
Republican,  March  26:  W.  E.  Woolsey 
states  that  the  prune  orchards  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Healdsburg  and  Windsor  are 
affected  by  sour  sap,  and  large  numbers  of 
trees  are  dying.  The  trees  of  the  county 
promise  to  yield  large  crops  of  prunes, 
but  Mr.  Woolsey  thinks  the  ravages  of 
sour  sap  will  reduce  the  yield  very  con- 
siderably. 

Wild  Strawberries  Gathered. — 
Santa  Rosa  Republican,  March  22:  The 
first  wild  strawberries  were  gathered  the 
past  week.  This  would  seem  almost  in- 
credible to  Easterners. 

Packers  Sign  theContract.— Santa 
Rosa,  March  26:  Miller  &  Hotchkiss  and 
the  Merritt  Fruit  Co.  both  signed  the 
packer  contract  with  the  California  Cured 
Fruit  Association  here  to-day,  and  the  in- 
dications are  that  the  necessary  propor- 
tion of  pruno  growers  in  this  county  will 
be  secured  for  the  project. 

Olive  Oil  Mill. — Geyserville  Gazette: 
The  olive  oil  factory  being  erected  at  this 
place  by  Messrs.  Morris  and  Smith  bids 
fair  to  be  a  successful  enterprise.  These 
men  have  constructed  an  olive  mill  that 
clears  the  meat  of  the  olive  from  the  seed, 
throwing  the  seed  to  one  side  perfectly 
clean.  The  most  remarkable  feature 
about  the  machine  is  that  it  will  clean  the 
olive  from  the  seed  of  the  dried  olives  as 
readily  as  from  the  olives  just  gathered. 
Work  in  manufacturing  olive  oil  will  be- 
gin next  week. 

Prosperity  Predicted. — Cloverdale 
Reveille,  March  31:  M.  Fontana,  the  well 
known  cannery  man,  predicts  that  the 
next  fruit  season  will  be  one  of  the  best  in 
the  history  of  California.  On  Sunday  Mr. 
Fontana  visited  the  Italian-Swiss  colony  at 
Asti.  He  stated  that  the  vineyards  are  in 
fine  condition  and  give  promise  of  the  big- 
gest yield  of  grapes  in  the  history  of  the 
colony.  Mr.  Fontana  ostimates  that  the 
wine  product  of  the  State  this  year  will 


reach  20,000,000  gallons,  a  big  increase 
over  last  year's  yield.  He  stated  that  the 
prevailing  impression  that  the  ravages  of 
phylloxera  are  going  to  seriously  reduce 
the  wine  product  of  the  State  is  erroneous. 
A  large  acerage  of  new  vineyards  is  being 
set  out  and  that  increase  will  more  than 
make  up  for  the  losses  from  all  sources. 

STANISLAUS. 

Splendid  Wheat. —Stockton  Mail, 
March  21:  D.  Delaney  has  returned  from 
a  trip  to  Stanislaus  county,  and  brought 
back  some  fine  samples  of  wheat.  It  stood 
over  3  feet  high  and  was  headed  out. 
There  were  2000  acres  in  the  piece,  and 
Mr.  Delaney  says  that  he  never  saw  finer 
looking  wheat.  It  belongs  to  Gates  Bros, 
and  is  situated  nine  miles  west  of  Modesto. 

Wheat  in  Warehouses.— Modesto 
Herald,  March  15:  The  assessor's  office 
reports  in  the  warehouses  of  this  county 
on  the  first  Monday  of  March,  as  shown 
by  tax  statements,  no  less  than  40,550  tons 
of  wheat,  771  tons  of  barely,  43  tons  of  rye 
and  11  tons  of  bran,  a  total  of  41,375  tons. 
The  wheat  tonnage  is  more  than  double 
the  average  tonnage  on  hand  at  the  date. 
Of  the  total,  27,000  tons  is  in  the  Grange 
Co's  warehouses,  12,000  tons  in  H.  &  K.'s 
warehouses,  and  2500  tons  in  the  Simon 
Newman  Co's  warehouses,  the  balance 
here  and  there  in  small  lots. 

SUTTER. 

Apricots  Dropping.— Yuba  City 
Farmer,  March  23:  Complaints  are  com- 
ing in  from  the  almond  orchards  of  the 
dropping  of  the  young  fruit.  No  cause 
is  ascribed  but  many  are  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  due  to  the  feeble  state  of  the  trees 
induced  by  the  two  years  of  dry  weather 
which  preceded  this  season.  This  seems 
to  be  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  trees  that 
had  the  benefit  of  irrigation  last  year  are 
holding  their  fruit. 

Carpet  grass  for  Bees.— Bee  men 
have  about  dispensed  with  the  alfalfa  feed- 
ing grounds  for  their  bees  since  the 
"carpet  "  in  the  tules  produces  such  fine 
white  honey.  The  industry  in  this  county 
has  doubled  during  the  last  year  and  is 
constantly  increasing. 

Remedy  for  Potato  Scab. — A  friend 
hands  us  the  following,  thinking  it  might 
be  of  use  to  the  gardeners,  to  prevent  scab 
on  potatoes,  a  remedy  that  Mr.  Cilley  of 
Camptonville  has  successfully  used  for  a 
number  of  years:  Soak  the  seed  in  a 
wooden  vessel,  after  being  cut  for  plant- 
ing, for  two  hours  or  more  in  ten  gallons 
of  water  in  which  two  ounces  of  corrosive 
sublimate  has  been  added.  Dissolve  the 
corrosive  sublimate  in  warm  water  and 
then  add  to  the  ten  gallons  of  water.  If 
more  of  the  solution  is  wanted  add  one 
ounce  of  sublimate  to  each  five  gallons  of 
water.  After  the  seed  has  been  immersed 
two  hours  at  least,  spread  them  in  the  sun 
on  a  board  floor  covered  with  sulphur, 
stirring  them  with  a  rake  until  all  parts  of 
the  seed  are  covered.  When  thoroughly 
dry  plant. 

TULARE. 

Heavy  Fruit  Yield. — Dispatch  from 
Visalia,  March  31  :  The  Horticultural 
Commissioners,  after  a  thorough  inspec- 
tion of  the  orchax'ds  of  Tulare  county,  re- 
port that  the  promised  yield  this  year  is 
very  heavy.  At  least  half  will  have  to  be 
shaken  from  the  limbs  in  order  to  save 
the  trees  from  destruction.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  2000  tons  of  apricots  will  be 
harvested. 

Belgian  Hare  Association. — Tulare 
Register,  March  23:  A  meeting  was  held 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Belgian  hare 
association.  Every  portion  of  Tulare 
county  was  represented  and,  after  the 
adoption  of  constitution  and  by-laws, 
officers  were  elected  as  follows:  W.  A. 
Ward,  president;  Mrs.  Fothergill  of  Tu- 
lare, vice-president;  H.  A.  Charters,  sec- 
retary; J.  W.  Elder,  treasurer,  and  Dr.  O. 
C.  Higgins,  R.  J.  Kirk  and  L.  L.  Brown, 
directors. 

Lake  Lands. — Visalia  Times:  Owners 
of  Tulare  lake  lands  were  cautious  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  about  seeding  to 
grain,  the  season  having  started  out  as 
though  we  were  to  enjoy  an  extremely 
wet  winter,  with  a  probability  of  floods 
that  would  again  fill  Tulare  lake  with 
water.  The  month  of  January  proving 
dry,  confidence  was  restored,  and  farmers 
put  teams  to  plowing  lands  that  only  a 
year  or  two  ago  were  covered  with  a  foot 
or  two  of  water,  and  are  only  now  getting 
through  with  seeding.  A  large  area  of 
these  lands  is  now  seeded  to  grain,  and 
as  the  soil  is  productive  enough  at  all 
times  to  keop  growing  grain  in  a  thriving 
condition,  little  doubt  exists  that  good  j 
crops  will  be  grown  there. 

YOLO. 

Hay  Balers'  Association.— Wood-  j 
land  Mail:  The  Hay  Balers'  Association 
of  Yolo  county  met,  elected  officers  and 
fixed  the  following  prices  for  the  pressing 
of  hay  for  the  season  of  1900:  Pressed  hay 
per  ton,  everything  furnished,  $1;  press- 


ing and  baler  furnish  wire,  $1.45;  pressing 
and  baler  furnish  wire  and  board,  $1.70. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year:  Wm.  Masters,  president; 
C.  Robinson,  vice-president;  F.  Ferguson, 
treasurer;  C.  Dodge,  secretary. 

Favorable  Prospects  Reported.— 
The  prospects  are  favorable  for  a  tremen- 
dous crop  of  summer-fallow  and  winter- 
sown  wheat.  A  large  number  of  teams 
are  now  employed  trying  to  plow  under 
the  vegetation  for  next  year's  summer- 
fallow,  but  it  is  a  large  contract  on  ac- 
count of  being  so  vigorous  and  thrifty. 
Some  of  the  ground  will  have  to  be  turned 
over  several  times.  There  is  a  fine  stand 
of  grain  in  the  vicinity  of  Madison.  If  we 
do  not  have  heavy  frosts  Yolo  county 
will  have  the  heaviest  fruit  crop  in 
her  history.  Several  around  Madison, 
Esparto  and  Capay  are  planting  vine- 
yards. John  Helin,  of  Madison,  who 
put  out  120,000  cuttings,  informs  us 
that  there  is  an  active  demand  for 
them.  His  are  principally  Zinfandel  and 
Seedless.  J.  C.  Tadlock  has  put  out  10 
acres;  I.  R.  Loranger,  10;  Dr.  Craig,  15; 
Eugene  Merritt,  20;  Mr.  Curry  at  Esparto, 
10;  Charles  Simpson,  Guinda,  20;  James 
Bland,  15,  and  George  Scott,  6  acres. 

Horticultural  Commissioners' 
Report.— Winters  Express,  March  30: 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  Commis- 
sioners Campbell  and  Anderson  reported 
having  inspected  a  number  of  orchards 
and  vineyards.  In  a  few  orchards  they 
found  scale  and  red  spider,  but  not  to  any 
serious  extent.  In  every  instance  where 
ladybugs  have  been  put  out  in  orchards 
they  have  been  very  effective  in  destroy- 
ing the  red  spider.  The  ladybug  is  a  more 
effective  remedy  than  spraying.  The  com- 
missioners also  found  phylloxera  in  a  few 
vineyards.  They  insisted  that  in  all  cases 
the  infected  vines  be  dug  out  and  resistant 
vines  substituted,  and  vineyardists  have 
in  no  case  refused  to  comply  with  the  de- 
mand. 

YUBA. 

Sheep  Men  Jubilant.— Marysville 
Appeal:  Sheep  men  are  in  fine  fettle  this 
season.  The  weather  has  been  very  pro- 
pitious for  young  lambs,  the  losses  being 
hardly  noticeable.  Thos.  Brady  and 
Michael  Keenan  state  that  the  increase 
this  year  will  run  from  96%  to  100%.  Wool 
is  high,  mutton  ditto,  and  under  existing 
conditions  the  flockmasters  are  for  once 
"on  velvet  "  beyond  doubt. 

OREGON. 

Creamery  Company  Organized. — 
Oregon  Agriculturist,  April  1:  The  Rose- 
burg  Creamery  Co.  has  been  organized  at 
Roseburg  by  T.  R.  Sheridan,  Chas.  H. 
Fisher,  S.  C.  Flint,  B.  W.  Strong  and 
F.  W.  Woolley.  The  capital  stock  is 
$3000. 

Northwest  Cured  Fruit  Associa- 
tion.— The  work  of  the  Cured  Fruit  As- 
sociation of  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  pro- 
gressing favorably.  •  Provisions  have  been 
made  for  the  organization  of  subordinate 
associations.  The  by-laws  of  the  associa- 
tion have  been  revised  and  made  to  con- 
form with  the  laws  of  the  State.  Blank 
contracts  for  growers  are  now  ready,  and 
the  work  of  securing  signatures  will  be 
commenced.  A  meeting  of  prune  growers 
was  held  at  Springbrook  a  few  days  ago, 
at  which  practically  all  present  declared 
themselves  in  favor  of  joining  the  associa- 
tion. 

Officers  Elected. — Pacific  Farmer, 
March  28 :  The  new  officers  of  the 
Women's  Flax  Fiber  Association  are : 
President,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Pittock  ;  first  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Rosa  F.  Burrell ;  second 
vice-president,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Sitton ;  secre- 
retary,  Mrs.  O.  Summers ;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
D.  H.  Steam. 

Angora  Record  Association— The 
National  Angora  Goat  Record  Association 
has  filed  articles  of  incorporation.  The 
association  proposes  to  engage  in  the 
maintenance  and  publication  of  a  record 
of  Angora  goats.  The  principal  office  will 
be  located  in  Salem.  The  capital  stock  is 
fixed  at  $500,  divided  into  fifty  shares  of 
the  par  valuo  of  $10  each.  J.  B.  Stump, 
J.  B.  Early  and  Henry  B.  Thielsen  are 
the  incorporators. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Can  You  Answer. 

Can  you  put  the  spider's  web  back  in  its 
place 

That  once  has  been  swept  away  ? 
Can  you  put  the  apple  again  on  the  bough 
Which  fell  at  your  feet  to-day  ? 

Can  you  put  the  lily-cup  back  on  the  stem, 
And  cause  it  to  live  and  grow  ? 

Can  you  mend  the  butterfly's  broken  wing 
That  you  crushed  with  a  baby  blow  ? 

Can  you  put  the  bloom  again  on  the  grape, 

Or  the  grape  again  on  the  vine? 
Can  you  put  the  dewdrops  back  on  the 
flowers 

And  make  thorn  sparkle  and  shine? 

Can  you  put  the  petals  back  on  tho  rose, 
If  you  could  would  it  smell  as  sweet? 

Can  you  put  tho  flour  again  in  the  husk 
And  show  me  the  riponod  whoat  ? 

Can  you  put  the  kornel  back  in  the  nut, 
Or  the  broken  egg  in  the  shell  ? 

Can  you  put  the  honey  back  in  its  comb 
And  cover  with  wax  each  cell  ? 

Can  you  put  the  perfume  back  in  the  vase 

When  onco  it  has  sped  away  ? 
Can  you  put  the  cornstalk  back  on  the 
corn, 

Or  the  down  on  the  catkin— say  ? 

You  think  that  my  questions  are  trifling, 
dear  ? 

Let  me  ask  you  another  one — 
Can  a  hasty  word  be  ever  unsaid, 
Or  an  unkind  deed  undone? 

— Estray. 

Bide  Your  Time. 

When  fortune  treats  you  slightingly 

\nd  everything  goes  wrong, 
Remember  that  you  are  still  free 

To  labor  and  be  strong. 
To  him  who  bravely  does  his  part 

Misfortune  is  no  crime, 
Just  hold  your  grip  and  keep  up  heart 

And  learn  to  bide  your  time. 

The  surest  road  to  greatness  lies 

Through  hard  and  patient  work, 
Tho  glorious  name  that  never  dies 

Comes  not  unto  tho  shirk. 
Famo  sits  upon  an  eminence, 

A  pinnacle  sublime. 
He  who  would  win  must  seek  her  thonce, 

Strive  on  and  bide  his  time. 

The  man  of  hope  and  energy, 

Who  keeps  one  goal  in  sight, 
Who  goes  his  way  with  constancy, 

Will  some  time  win  the  fight. 
The  man  whose  life  a  glory  lends 

To  every  age  and  clime, 
Is  he  whose  purpose  never  bends, 

Who  works  and  bides  his  time. 


Her  Proposal. 

The  late  March  snows  are  dissolving 
the  delicate  wreaths  over  the  hills — the 
maple  buds  are  already  swelling  the 
sky  like  crimson  dots,  and  the  song  of 
the  blue  bird  heralded  the  advent  of 
spring  over  the  bleak  Berkshire  hills. 

" O,  Billy,  isn't  it  nice?"  said  little 
Rebekah  Hale  as  she  skipped  along  the 
road.  "O,  look,  there's  a  dear  little 
striped  squirrel,  with  a  bushy  tail  and 
such  bright  eyes,  like  black  beads.  O. 
don't  you  wish  we  lived  out  doors  al- 
ways ?" 

"  Becky,  don't  jump  about  so,"  chided 
the  boy,  an  ancient  philosopher  of  ten 
years  or  so.  "  There,  I  knew  it.  You've 
burst  out  that  hole  in  your  shoe  that  I 
sewed  up  carefully  and  one  of  your  mit- 
tens is  gone." 

"But  it  isn't  cold." 

"  No,  but  that's  no  sign  that  we  never 
shall  have  any  cold  weather  again.  Be- 
sides Aunt  Keziah  is  dead." 

"  Well,  I  don't  care  for  that."  said  the 
little  one  recklessly.  Aunt  Keziah  was 
old  and  cross,  and  boxed  our  ears,  and 
said  we  were  the  plagues  of  her  life." 

"  Yes,"  said  Billy,  slowly,  "but  there 
is  no  one  to  take  care  of  us  now  that 
Aunt  Keziah  is  dead.  You  should  con- 
sider that  Becky." 

"No  one  to  take  care  of  us."  echoed 
Becky,  standing  still.  "O,  Billy,  I 
didn't  think  of  that." 

Mrs.  Harwood  was  frying  doughnuts 
over  the  great  cooking  stove  in  the 
back  kitchen.  An  immense  blue  and 
white  checked  apron  enshrouded  her 


spare  form  and  a  pocket  handkerchief 
concealed  her  hair.  Mrs.  Harwood  was 
not  pretty  at  her  best,  and  in  this  im- 
promptu uniform  she  was  simply  hid- 
eous. 

"Seventeen  —  eighteen  —  nineteen," 
said  Mrs.  Harwood,  fishing  the  brown 
curls  of  paste  out  of  the  boiling  liquid. 
"Twenty  and  four  makes  two  dozen. 
Now,  Michael,  who  is  it,  and  what  do 
they  want  ?" 

"It's  the  two  children  from  Aunt 
Keziah  Proudfoot's,"  said  Michael  Har- 
wood, a  tall,  thin-faced  man  of  thirty 
or  thereabouts.  ' '  The  old  woman  died 
last  night." 

"Well,  what  of  that?"  said  Mrs. 
Harwood,  who  had  gone  back  to  th 
table  and  was  cutting  long  strips  of 
dough,  and  twisting  them  into  spirals, 
ready  for  the  pot  of  frizzing  lard. 
"  They'll  bury  her,  I  suppose.  And  af- 
ter her  long  sickness,  the  dear  knows, 
nobody  will  be  very  sorry." 

"But  the  little  children?  What  is 
to  become  of  them,"  said  Michael, 
softly. 

"Why,  send  'em  to  the  poorhouse,  of 
course.  There's  nothing  else  to  be 
done,  as  I  know  of,"  snapped  the  dame. 

"To  the  poorhouse,  Maria?  Those 
pretty,  delicate  little  children — Kate 
Hale's  brother's  children — to  the  poor- 
house !" 

"Well  I  don't  see  why  not,"  said 
Mrs.  Harwood.  "Thirty-four,  thirty- 
five.  Three  dozen  ought  to  be  enough. 
If  Kate  had  cared  so  much  about  her 
relations,  she  might  a  stayed  to  hum 
and  looked  after  'em,  instead  of  running 
away  with  a  ship's  captain  and  going 
to  China  or  India,  or  Kamschatka,  or 
the  Lord  knows  where.  After  she  was 
engaged  to  you  too  !    And — " 

"Never  mind  about  that  now,  Maria," 
said  the  brother,  with  a  slight  elevation 
of  his  eyebrows.  "  It  is  all  a  thing  of 
the  past;  and  Kate  could  not  forsee, 
when  she  left  her  native  country,  that 
her  brother's  little  ones  would  soon  be 
alone  in  the  world,  orphaned  and  with- 
out resources.  So  it  has  chanced,  at  all 
events.  The  poor  little  things  are  in 
the  sitting  room  now." 

"  And  I  'spose  they've  come  here  be- 
cause, my  husband  is  poor  master," 
said  Mrs.  Harwood,  dropping  in  her 
fresh  batch  of  doughnuts,  one  by  one. 
"Well  he  won't  be  home  afore  noon." 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  that,  Maria," 
said  Michael  Harwood,  gently.  "  It  oc- 
curred to  me,  that,  perhaps,  since  you 
had  no  children  of  your  own — " 

"  That  I'd  fill  my  house  with  all  the 
pauper  children  of  the  neighborhood,'' 
said  Mrs.  Harwood.  "No,  Michael 
Harwood,  you're  mistaken  there.  I 
wouldn't  have  Jim  Hale's  young  ones 
in  my  house  after  the  way  Kate  treated 
you,  not  if  I  was  to  be  paid  a  dollar  a 
day.  And  besides,  I  ain't  matron  of 
the  poorhouse." 

"Then,  what  are  they  to  do  ?" 

Mrs.  Harwood  shruged  her  bony 
shoulders. 

"  It's  no  buisness  of  mine,"  she  said, 
indifferently.  "Nor  I  ain't  going  to 
concern  myself  in  it." 

Michael  Harwood  went  back  to  the 
room  where  the  two  little  orphans  were 
admiring  a  stuffed  parrot,  that  swung 
from  the  ceiling. 

"Children,"  said  he,  get  on  your 
hungry  !  We  didn't  have  any  break- 
fast this  morning  !" 

"Please,  Mr.  Harwood,''  said  Billy, 
"  where  are  we  to  go  ?  Nobody  wants 
us  !" 

"I  want  you,"  said  Michael  Har- 
wood, his  heart  giving  a  great  jump  as 
he  saw  Kate's  old  look  shining  out  of 
the  wistful,  upturned  face  of  the  child. 
"  You  shall  be  my  little  ones  hencefor- 
ward." 

There  was  no  lack  of  talk  and  gossip 
in  the  neighborhood  when  Michael  Har- 
wood left  his  brother's  house  and  set  up 
housekeeping  for  himself  in  a  little  un- 
occupied cabin  just  on  the  verge  of  the 
woods  with  the  Hale  children  as  pro- 
teges and  companions. 

Michael  Harwood  was  an  artist  by 
profession — one  of  those  erratic,  irreg- 
ular geniuses  who  seldom  make  much 
money,  yet  possess  nature's  genuine 
gold.  He  paid  little  attention  to  the 
buzz  of  the  neighbors,  the  sarcasms  of 
his  sister-in-law,  and  the  criticisms  of 
the  world  in  general,  but  painted  se- 
renely on,  disposing  of  his  pictures  at 


ludicrously  small  prices  as  fast  as  they 
were  laid  off  his  easel. 

"For  it  isn't  as  if  I  could  wait  for  a 
good  chance,"  said  he.  "They  must 
sell  at  any  figure;  the  little  people  can't 
starve." 

So  the  three  led  a  strange  eccentric 
life.  Little  Becky  swept  and  dusted, 
and  did  what  she  could.  Billy  brought 
water,  weeded  the  onion  beds  and  made 
himself  generally  useful,  and  Michael 
Harwood  did  all  the  rest.  When  there 
chanced  to  be  meat  enough  for  three 
he  ate  and  was  thankful.  When  there 
was  not  he  made  his  meal  of  vegetables 
and  told  the  children  it  was  for  his 
health's  sake. 

"Don't  you  love  Uncle  Michael, 
Becky  ?"  asked  the  little  boy  one  night 
when  Michael  had  tucked  them  safely 
up  in  bed  and  heard  their  simple  prayer. 

"  Yes,"  said  Becky,  rearing  up  in  her 
little  patch-covered  nest.  "And  when 
I  grow  up  I  mean   to  marry  him." 

"God  bless  the  litttle  ones,"  he  mur- 
mured. "  And  God  bless  Kate,  where- 
ever  she  may  be." 

Kate  was  nearer  than  he  thought. 

"Have  you  heard  the  news?"  said 
the  Widow  Castleberry  to  Mrs.  Har- 
wood.   "  Kate  Hale's  come  back." 

"  Humph  !  was  Mrs.  Harwood's  com- 
ment. "  A  bad  penny  always  returns. 
Who  does  she  suppose  is  going  to  run 
after  her  now." 

"Ah,  but,"  said  Widow  Castleberry, 
wagging  her  head,  "you  didn't  hear 
me  through.  She's  a  widow  and  she's 
as  rich  as  Croesus." 

'  No  I"  said  Mrs.  Harwood.  "  It  ain't 
possible  I" 

"But  it  is,  though,"  said  the  widow. 
"  Wears  diamonds  as  big  as  dewdrops 
and  a  black  silk  dress  as  will  stand 
alone  for  richness  and  has  her  maid  as 
genteel  as  queen  of  the  Cannibal  isl- 
ands." 

"Ah,  dear,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Har- 
wood. "Wonders  will  never  cease. 
Them  children  will  be  brought  up  like 
a  prince  and  princess  now,  I  suppose  ! 
I  most  wish  I  had  taken  them  myself, 
as  Michael  wanted  me  to  do." 

For  once  the  tongue  of  rumor  was 
correct.  Kate  Hale,  now  Mrs.  Alden 
Armitage,  had  been,  in  very  truth,  left 
a  wealthy  widow  and  she  had  returned 
to  her  native  land  to  adopt  her  brother's 
orphaned  children.  Kate  had  been 
pretty  as  a  girl — as  a  woman,  set  off 
by  the  accession  of  wealth,  she  was 
royally  beautiful.  Nor  was  she  devoid 
of  feeling.  When  she  first  came  into 
the  presence  of  the  artist,  whose  mag- 
nanimity had  saved  her  brother's  chil- 
dren from  the  poorhouse,  she  knelt 
down  and  kissed  his  brown  hands  with 
tears. 

"  Kate  !  Kate  !"  he  cried,  recoiling, 
"  what  are  you  doing  ?"' 

"I  can't  help  it,"  sobbed  Kate. 
"You  are  so  kind,  so  noble.  What 
would  my  poor  little  ones  have  done  but 
for  you  ?  And  when  I  remember  how  I 
treated  you — " 

"  We  won't  recall  that,  Kate,"  said 
the  artist  quietly.  "  But  I  have  grown 
to  love  the  little  ones  dearly.  I  do  not 
wish  to  part  with  them,  although  I  feel 
that  you  have  the  best  right  to  them.'' 

He  was  standing  with  one  hand  on 
Becky's  golden  head.  The  child  glanced 
eagerly  from  one  to  the  other. 

"  Couldn't  Aunt  Kate  come  and  live 
with  us,  Uncle  Michael  ?"  said  she,  with 
a  sudden  brightening  up  of  every  fea- 
ture. The  eyes  of  the  elders  met — 
Michael's  sad  and  kindly — Kate's  full 
of  sudden  tears. 

"Ah,  my  child,"  said  the  former.  "I 
asked  her  that  question  once,  a  long 
while  ago — and  she  said  '  No.'  " 

"  But  if  you  were  to  ask  me  again  I 
should  answer  very  differently,"  cried 
out  Kate. 

And  then  she  hid  her  burning  face 
in  her  hands. 

"I  shall  never  ask  it  again,"  said 
Michael  Harwood,  gravely. 

"Then  I  will,"  said  Mrs.  Armitage, 
going  up  to  him  and  putting  her  hands 
in  his.  "Dear  Michael,  I  have  learned 
now  the  priceless  value  of  what  I  once 
rejected — your  true,  noble  heart,  I  love 
you — will  you  repulse  me  now  ?" 

"  I  was  going  to  marry  Uncle  Michael 
myself,"  said  Becky,  thoughtfully." 
"  But  maybe  it's  best  that  Aunt  Kate 
should  have  him,  after  all." 

"  I  think  so,"  said  Billy. 


Indigestible  Fried  Food. 

No  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
scan  the  average  bill  of  fare  can  fail  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  frying 
pan,  states  a  writer  in  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  Record.  Fried  ham  or  bacon 
and  eggs,  fried  oysters,  fried  potatoes, 
fried  steaks,  and  so  on,  ad  nauseam, 
seem  to  be  staple  articles  of  food,  par- 
ticularly in  the  city  restaurants,  in 
which  so  many  business  and  professional 
men  get  their  noonday  luncheons. 

The  cause  of  this  is  probably  mainly 
hurry;  the  costomer  wants  something 
hot  and  fresh  immediately,  and  the  res- 
taurant keeper  can  supply  this  demand 
with  less  expense  in  time,  trouble  and 
fuel  by  serving  fried  meats  and  potatoes 
than  by  serving  the  more  wholesome 
broiled  or  baked  foods;  the  result  is  the 
development  of  an  abnormal,  depraved 
appetite  and  a  ruined  digestion  for  a 
lamentably  large  number  of  people. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
fried  foods  are  so  indigestable  if  we 
take  tho  trouble  to  study  the  physiology 
of  digestion.  The  proteids  which  are 
the  chief  nutritive  constituents  of 
meat,  oysters,  fish  and  eggs,  in  order  to 
be  digested  and  assimilated  must  be  ac- 
ted upon  by  the  gastric  or  pancreatic 
juices,  and  before  this  can  take  place 
the  layer  of  fat  which  has  covered  and 
permeated  the  morsel  in  frying  must  be 
removed.  This  is  accomplished  by  the 
process  of  emulsification,  which  means 
the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of 
digestive  energy. 

The  butter  applied  to  broiled  meats  is 
far  less  pernicious,  for  not  only  is  but- 
ter the  most  easily  emulsified  of  the  fats, 
but  it  is  not  soaked  in  by  gradual  heat- 
ing, as  is  the  case  with  most  fried  foods. 
The  condition  of  the  fried,  starchy  foods 
like  potatoes  is  very  similar,  for  an 
order  that  the  starch  may  be  changed 
into  assimilable  grape  sugar  it  must 
be  acted  upon  by  the  amylopsin  of  the 
pancreatic  juice. 

What  can  be  done  to  lessen  the  fried 
food  nuisance  ?  Perhaps  nothing  so  long 
as  the  present  conditions  exist;  so  long 
as  the  highest  ideal  of  the  people  is  to 
accumulate  dollars  rather  than  to  de- 
velop and  preserve  healthy  bodies  which 
shall  be  the  servants  of  healthy  minds. 
Yet  if  those  who  teach  physiology  in 
schools  understand  their  subject  and  its 
practical  applications  as  they  should; 
if  there  were  more  schools  in  which 
wholesome  economical  cookery  were 
taught  as  it  should  be;  if  physicians 
took  every  opportunity*  to  impress  such 
facts  of  practical  hygienic  importance, 
as  they  should,  ttrere  can  be  no  doubt 


Young  Girls 

How  easy  it  is  for  young  4 
girls  to  go  into  the  "decline."  4 
They  eat  less  and  less,  become  4 
paler  and  paler  and  can  4 
harldy  drag  through  the  day.  4 
They  are  on  the  steady  down-  4 
ward  course.  Iron  does  them  4 
no  good;  strychnine  and  bit-  4 
ters  all  fail.  They  need  a  food  4 
that  will  nourish  them  better,  4 
and  a  medicine  that  will  cor-  4 
rect  their  disease.  4 

Scott's  Emulsion  j 

is  both  of  these,  elegantly  and  per-  V 

manently  combined.  The  Cod-Liver  A 

Oil  makes  the  blood  richer,  and  1 

this  gives  better  color  to  the  face.  T 

The  hypophosphites  of  lime  and  T 

soda  act  as  a  strong  tonic  to  the  1  ' 

nerves.   Soon  the  weight  increases,  <  > 

the  digestion  improves  and  health  <  > 

returns.  <  > 

At  all  druggists  ;  soc.  and  f»i.oo. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York,    i  > 
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that  by  some  sensible  and  well-informed 
people  the  fried  abominations  would 
be  avoided. 

Caring  for  the  Baby. 

Young  mothers  know  very  little 
about  the  care  of  babies,  and  this  is  apt 
to  make  the  task  seem  a  very  difficult 
one,  states  a  writer  in  the  Boston  Bud- 
get. Let  his  clothes  be  soft,  warm  and 
comfortable.  We  often  fail  to  realize 
how  much  more  sensitive  he  is  to  changes 
of  temperature  than  we  are,  and  are 
not  careful  enough  to  guard  against 
them.  The  room  in  which  he  stays  should 
be  kept  as  near  the  same  temperature 
as  possible,  and  well  ventilated,  but 
avoid  keeping  him  in  a  draught,  or  he 
will  be  apt  to  have  the  colic.  A  healthy 
baby  that  has  not  formed  bad  habits 
will  be  happy  and  contented  in  his  crib 
the  greater  part  of  the  time,  allowing 
his  mother  to  attend  to  other  duties  or 
to  rest.  He  does  not  need  to  be  held 
in  your  arms  all  the  time,  and  he  never 
needs  to  be  carried  about  to  amuse  him. 
Few  mothers  are  strong  enough  for 
that  task,  and  they  should  never  begin 
it. 

A  great  deal  of  worry  and  many  cross 
spells  might  be  saved  if  the  mother 
would  begin  by  having  regular  hours 
for  feeding  and  bathing  the  baby.  The 
bath  should  never  be  neglected,  for  so 
much  of  his  comfort  depends  upon  it  that 
he  will  be  restless  and  cross  without  it. 
Have  the  room  warm  and  the  water 
just  warm  enough  for  comfort.  Get 
the  bath  tub  in  place  with  towels  and 
clean  clothes  hung  on  a  chair  before 
the  fire  so  they  will  be  at  hand  when 
needed.  Bathe  him  quickly  and  wipe 
him  dry  with  a  very  soft  linen  towel. 
Dust  him  under  the  arms  or  any  other 
places  that  seem  in  danger  of  chafing, 
with  a  powder  composed  of  ten  parts 
talcum  and  one  part  boracic  acid,  thor- 
oughly mixed  by  sifting  together  two 
or  three  times.  This  is  very  soothing 
and  healing,  and  when  prepared  at 
home  it  is  inexpensive  and  one  can  be 
sure  to  have  it  pure.  Slip  his  clothes 
on  and  fasten  them  with  as  little  turn- 
ing and  twisting  as  possible,  and  if  he  is 
not  hungry  he  will  usually  fall  into  a 
quiet,  refreshing  sleep. 

When  babies  are  teething  they  need 
special  care  to  keep  them  well.  They 
should  have  plenty  of  simple  and  nutri- 
tious food  that  is  easily  digested.  The 
gums  become  swollen  and  the  mouth 
feverish.  Give  them  a  drink  of  water 
occasionally  and  see  how  eagerly  they 
take  it.  Any  tendency  toward  diar- 
rhoea should  be  checked  at  once.  If 
home  remedies  fail,  call  a  physician 
without  delay.  So  much  depends  upon 
acting  promptly  in  this  disease. 

How  to  Oct  Health. 

Dr.  Frank  H.  Hamilton  summed  up 
the  art  of  getting  health  and  keeping 
it,  as  follows:  "(1)  The  best  thing  for 
the  inside  of  a  man  is  the  outside  of  a 
horse.  (2)  Blessed  is  he  who  invented 
sleep,  but  thrice  blessed  the  man  who 
will  invent  a  cure  for  thinking.  (3) 
Light  gives  a  bronzed  or  tan  color  to 
the  skin,  but  where  it  uproots  the  lily, 
it  plants  the  rose.  (4)  The  lives  of  most 
men  are  in  their  own  hands,  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  just  verdict  after  death  would 
be' suicide.  (5)  Health  must  be  earned; 
it  can  seldom  be  bought.  (6)  A  change 
of  air  is  less  valuable  than  a  change  of 
scene.  The  air  is  changed  every  time 
the  wind  is  changed.  (7)  Mould  and  de- 
caying vegetables  in  a  cellar  weave 
shrouds  for  the  upper  chambers.  (8) 
Dirt,  debauchery,  disease  and  death  are 
successive  links  in  the  same  chain.  (9) 
Calisthenics  may  be  very  genteel  and 
romping  very  ungenteel,  but  one  is  the 
shadow,  the  other  the  substance  of 
healthful  exercise.  (10)  Girls  need  health 
as  much  as,  nay,  more  than,  boys. 
They  can  obtain  it  as  boys  do,  by  run- 
ning, tumbling,  by  all  sorts  of  innocent 
vagrancy.  At  least  once  a  day  girls 
should  have  their  halters  taken  off,  the 
bars  let  down,  and  be  turned  loose  like 
young  colts." 

Simplicity  is  making  the  journey  of 
this  life  with  just  baggage  enough. — 
Charles  Dudley  Warner. 


Characteristics  of  Philadelphia  Women. 

Every  portion  of  our  great  country 
has  its  individual  characteristics,  and 
the  women  of  each  section  have  their 
peculiar  charm,  native  to  themselves, 
and  dissimilar  to  that  of  their  neigh- 
bors. Take  Philadelphia  as  an  ex- 
ample. New  York  and  Philadelphia 
are  not  many  hours  apart,  yet  the  wo- 
men of  the  two  cities  are  in  many  ways 
altogether  different.  The  fair  Phil- 
adelphian  is  much  the  more  conserva- 
tive of  the  two;  she  is  the  less  ready  to 
adopt  a  novel  fad,  less  hospitable  to  im- 
proved theories,  and  even  in  her  house- 
wifery she  is  more  staid  and  old- 
fashioned  than  her  sister  who  dwells 
under  heaven-aspiring  roofs  and  sees 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  every  day.  The 
New  York  woman  contentedly  packs 
and  squeezes  her  family  and  her  goods 
into  a  narrow  flat;  the  Philadelphian 
lives  in  a  stately  and  ample  house  with 
a  spacious  back  building  attached,  and 
her  home  has  front  and  back  stairways, 
and  beautifully  appointed  chambers  for 
guests.  She  goes  to  market  herself, 
and  her  servant  behind  her  carries  a 
basket  in  which  to  bring  home  her  pro- 
visions; her  table  is  always  sufficently 
spread  to  allow  for  an  extra  plate  and 
cup.  Most  gracious  and  kindly  is  her 
welcome  to  the  stranger  within  her 
gates,  while  in  her  courteous  and  ex- 
clusive inner  circles  the  persons  pre- 
senting proper  credentials  is  made  free 
to  the  best  with  a  charming  and  in- 
timate cordiality,  and  a  hospitality 
which  knows  no  bounds.  Philadelphians 
are  solid  folk,  caring  less  for  mere  show 
and  more  for  reality  than  do  people  of 
some  more  pretentious  cities;  and  their 
town,  their  women,  and  their  style  of 
living  retain  certain  conspicuous  Amer- 
ican virtues,  among  which  honesty, 
frugality  and  friendliness  stand  in  the 
foremost  rank. — Margaret  E.  Sangster 
in  Collier's  Weekly. 

Own  Your  Home. 

One  of  the  safeguards  of  this  country 
is  that  so  many  people  own  the  houses 
they  live  in.  It  is  people  who  own 
nothing  themselves  who  advocate  uni- 
versal smashup.  They  want  every 
thing  to  go  to  pieces  so  they  can  pick- 
up some  of  the  wreck.  By  so  much  as 
men  own  property  do  they  become  con- 
servative. In  our  country  becoming  a 
freeholder  is  often  a  step  toward  vir- 
tuous citizenship.  My  counsel  is  to  all 
young  married  persons  to  plan  for  the 
purchase  of  a  home  as  soon  as  that  be 
practicable.  Toil  for  that  though  you 
toil  for  twenty  years.  What  you  have 
been  flinging  away  in  frivolity,  put  into  a 
homestead.  The  attempt  to  secure  a 
home  has  saved  many  young  people  for 
both  worlds.  It  leads  them  into  a  so- 
briety and  practicality  which  helps  one's 
morals,  as  well  as  his  finances.  Do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  so  many  that  you 
must  wait  until  you  get  a  great  home. 
Many  people  in  the  early  part  of  their 
life  have  had  more  happiness  in  a  house 
with  four  rooms  than  they  have  in  later 
life  had  in  the  house  they  built  with 
twenty  rooms.  Luxuriant  table  can- 
not give  appetite,  nor  embroidered 
canopy  produce  sleep,  nor  imperial 
divan  yield  quiet.  It  does  not  so  much 
depend  upon  the  style  of  house  as  upon 
the  disposition  you  take  into  it.  The 
house  in  which  the  peace  of  God  reigns 
is  well  furnished.  A  cradle  on  one 
side  the  house,  and  grandfather's 
arm-chair  on  the  other  side  the  house, 
an  altar  between,  and  the  house  is  well 
balanced.— T.  De  Witt  Talmage. 


an  earnest,  overruling  desire  for  one 
would  be  a  great  blessing.  A  man  who 
owns  the  roof  which  shelters  him  and 
the  soil  from  which  he  draws  his  subsist- 
ence— and  few  acres  are  requisite  for 
that — need  not  envy  any  nabob's  great 
fortune. — Horace  Greeley. 


"On,  my  friends,  there  are  some 
spectacles  that  one  never  forgets  !" 
said  a  lecturer,  after  giving  a  graphic 
description  of  a  terrible  accident  he  had 
witnessed. 

"I'd  like  to  know  where  they  sells 
'em,"  remarked  an  absent-minded  old 
lady  in  the  audience. — Collier's  Weekly. 

We  wish  it  were  possible  to  imbue 
every  man,  but  especially  every  young 
man,  with  the  desire  of  having  a  home 
of  his  own — a  home  to  be  adhered  to 
through  life.    Next  to  the  home  itself, 


It  is  noted  that  of  thirty-four  great 
battles,  twelve  were  fought  on  Sunday, 
six  on  Thursday,  five  on  Wednesday, 
two  on  Friday,  while  Monday,  Tuesday 
and  Saturday  claim  three  apiece. 
Among  the  Sunday  battles  were  Water- 
loo, Inkerman  and  the  fall  of  Delhi; 
Gravelotte  and  Omdurman  happened 
on  Thursday;  Tel-el-Kebir,  the  bat- 
tle of  Alma  and  Balaklava  came  on 
Wednesday;  Trafalgar  was  won  on 
Tuesday,  Sebastopol  on  Friday,  and  the 
battles  of  Marengo  and  Abu  Klea  were 
fought  on  Saturday. 


By  different  nations  every  day  in  the 
week  is  set  apart  for  public  worship — 
Sunday  by  the  Christians,  Monday  by 
the  Greeks,  Tuesday  by  the  Persians, 
Wednesday  by  the  Assyrians,  Thursday 
by  the  Egyptians,  Friday  by  the  Turks 
and  Saturday  by  the  Jews.  • 


Sixteen  windows  in  the  dome  of  the 
new  capitol  of  Colorado,  at  Denver,  are 
to  have  portraits  of  leading  citizens  of 
the  State,  and  the  women  have  suddenly 
sprung  a  demand  upon  the  managers 
that  their  sex  shall  be  represented  in 
at  least  five  of  them. 


The  little  ills  of  life  are  the  hardest 
to  bear,  as  we  all  very  well  know. — 
Thackeray. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Lemon  Candy. — Take  three  cups  of 
granulated  sugar  and  two  large  wine- 
glasses of  water.  Stir  this  well  before 
putting  it  on  the  fire — do  not  stir  after- 
wards. Let  it  boil  fifteen  minutes,  take 
it  off  and  add  a  teaspoonful  of  extract 
of  lemon.  Pour  the  syrup  out  to  cool 
and  pull  as  soon  as  it  is  cool  enough  to 
handle. 

Salade  Amateur. — Take  two  parts 
of  freshly  boiled  potatoes,  and  before 
they  are  cold  cut  into  dice;  sprinkle 
with  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  oil.  Add  one  part  of 
broken  walnut  meats  and  one  part  of 
chopped  white  celery  leaves  and 
squeeze  over  all  the  juice  of  a  lemon. 
Don't  use  a  mayonnaise,  the  nuts  sup- 
ply a  sufficient  richness. 

Celery  With  Tomato  Sauce. — Cut 
thB  celery  into  inch  pieces  and  cook  in 
boiling  water  until  tender.  Drain  in  a 
colander.  For  three  cups  stewed  celery 
make  a  sauce  with  a  pint  of  stewed  or 
canned  tomatoes,  heated  to  boiling  and 
thickened  with  a  tablespoon  of  flour 
rubbed  smooth  in  a  little  cold  water. 
Add  one-half  cup  hot  cream  or  milk, 
season  to  taste,  pour  over  the  celery 
and  serve. 

Dutch  Apple  Pie. — A  good  biscuit 
crust,  rolled  rather  thin,  is  used  to  line 
a  deep  pie  tin  or  a  shallow  pudding  dish. 
Fill  in  with  nice,  tart,  easy  cooking 
apples  that  have  been  pared,  cored  and 
cut  in  eighths.  Set  these  in  close, 
pointed  ends  down;  sprinkle  with  sugar, 
spice  and  a  little  flour;  put  some  bits  of 
butter  in  the  apertures  among  the 
apples  and  add  a  little  water.  Bake 
till  the  apples  are  done  and  eat  warm. 

Cauliklower  With  Cheese. — Trim 
off  the  outer  leaves  and  soak,  head  down- 
ward, in  salted  water.  Place  in  a 
saucepan,  head  up,  covering  with  boil- 
ing salted  water,  and  boil  gently  but 
steadily  until  tender  when  tested  with 
a  fork,  then  drain.  Break  off  the 
branches  and  put  in  layers  in  a  baking 
dish  with  salt,  pepper  and  grated  Swiss 
or  American  chesse.  Pour  over  all 
about  a  pint  of  white  sauce,  cover  with 
a  thick  layer  of  buttered  bread  crumbs 
and  place  in  a  hot  oven  until  browned. 

Consomme  With  Rice. — Thoroughly 
wash  and  drain  a  pint  and  a  half  of  rice; 
put  it  in  a  saucepan,  with  a  quart  of 
beef  broth,  two  cupful0  of  tomato  sauce 
an<3  a  little  salt.  Mix,  boil,  cover  tightly 


and  cook  for  twenty  minutes;  add  si 
ounces  of  clarified  butter,  boiling  hot, 
stir  quickly  and  vigorously  with  a 
wooden  spoon  until  thoroughly  mixed. 
Cover  the  dish  tightly,  putting  a  cloth 
inside  of  the  cover,  so  as  to  keep  in  the 
steam.  It  will  absorb  the  butter,  and 
become  light  and  creamy.  Turn  the  rice 
into  a  round,  deep  dish,  and  send  to  the 
table  with  two  quarts  of  beef  broth  in  a 
soup  tureen  and  a  plate  of  grated  par- 
mesan  cheese. 

Apple  Gelatine  Cream. — Wash, 
quarter  and  stew  enough  tart  apples  to 
make  a  pint  of  juice,  add  a  little  stick 
cinnamon  to  the  water,  and  when  soft 
drip  through  cheese  cloth.  Soften  one- 
third  of  a  box  of  gelatine  in  half  a  cup- 
ful of  cold  water;  bring  the  fruit  juice 
to  a  boil,  add  three-fourths  of  a  cupful 
of  sugar  and  the  gelatine,  stir  until  dis- 
solved and  pour  into  a  deep  bowl  set  in 
ice.  When  the  jelly  begins  to  stiffen, 
beat  with  an  egg  whip  until  light  and 
stiff  enough  to  drop;  add  a  pint  of  cream 
whipped  to  a  stiff  froth  and  sweetened, 
fold  together  until  smooth,  place  in  a 
mould  and  set  in  a  refrigerator  for  four 
or  more  hours.  Serve  with  strawberry 
preserves  and  lady  fingers. 

Oyster  Shortcake. — To  make  oys- 
ter shortcake  mix  two  cupfuls  of  sifted 
flour  with  three  level  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  power,  one  level  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  three-quarters  of  a  cupful  of  milk 
and  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter. 
Make  into  a  soft  dough  and  bake  in  two 
layer  cake  tins.  For  the  filling  put  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  a  small  piece 
of  bayleaf,  three  cloves  and  one  slice  of 
carrot  into  a  saucepan  and  simmer 
slowly.  Add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour 
and  cook  for  three  minutes  without 
browning.  Add  one  and  one-half  cup- 
fuls of  milk,  salt,  pepper  and  a  dash  of 
nutmeg  and  cook  until  thick.  Cut  each 
oyster  of  one  quart  of  oysters  into  three 
or  four  pieces  and  add  to  the  sauce. 
Cook  two  minutes.  Remove  from  the 
fire  and  add  the  yolk  of  one  egg.  Re- 
move to  the  stove  for  one  minute.  Put 
the  mixture  between  the  shortcakes 
and  serve  hot. 


To  hang  portieres  in  narrow  apart- 
ment halls  or  in  any  place  where  it  is 
desirable  to  have  them  at  times  out  of 
the  way,  the  long  wooden  arms  moved 
on  brackets  will  be  the  most  convenient 
fixtures.  In  this  way  the  portiere  may 
be  laid  back  flat  against  the  wall  if 
desired.  This  arrangement  is  useful  in 
the  basement  hall.  Here  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  have  the  light  from 
the  area  door,  and  at  other  times  it  is 
desirable  to  shut  off  a  kitchen  or  refrig- 
erator view  while  passing  to  the  dining 
room  beyond. 

The  old-fashioned  plan,  using  orange 
peel  to  facilitate  the  lighting  of  a  fire 
is  not  to  be  despised.  The  peel  should 
be  collected  and  dried  on  the  rack  over 
the  kitchen  stove,  and  when  cool  should 
be  put  into  a  tin  to  keep  dry.  When 
laying  the  fire  some  pieces  of  peel 
should  be  placed  on  the  sticks  before 
the  coals  are  put  on;  as  soon  as  the 
peel  is  ignited  it  will  flare  up  and  help 
to  make  the  fire  burn. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  se.ling 
IX  doz.  Packages  of  liluine  at  10  cents  each. 
Send  your  full  address  hy  return  mall  and 
we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  post-paid,  and 
a  large  Premium  List  No  money  reunirpd. 
BLUINE  CO.  Box  600,  Concord  Junction.  Mas» 


W/HY     THE     DEST  -? 

BECAUSK  they  are  made  bn  correct  principles, 
therefore  give  the  best  results.  The  Menzel  Hard- 
ware Co.  of  Santa  Clara.  Cal.,  state  that  "  they  have 
put  up  a  large  number  of  pumps  of  all  kinds  thlg 
season,  but  yours  give  us  and  our  customers  the 
best  satisfaction." 

I.  L.  BURTON  MACHINE  WORKS.  115-117  First  St„ 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will  give  full  particulars  and 
furnish  estimates  of  pumps  run  with  gasoline  or 
steam  engines.  Horse  powers  or  windmills— com- 
plete plants.  Closing  out  stock  of  second-hand 
gasoline  engines,  1  to  20  H.  P. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  AU  Tear.  :  A.  V AH  DER  H AILLEH,  Prea't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 

PflP'Q  PIIDP  «4  at  druggists.  25c  box  of  us. 

WJt  »  BMlBln  WRti  $1  Coe  ('hem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market 

San  Francisco,  April  4,  1900. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  wore  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   65%@67   0  

Thursday   674@66%   @  

Friday   664@«7%   @  

Saturday   67)<@66%   @  

Monday   67%@66%   @  

Tuesday  *  @    @  

♦Holiday. 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   5s   94d      5s  8%d 

Thursday   5s  9%d      5s  94d 

Friday   5s  9%d      5s  9j*d 

Saturday  5s  10%d      5s  9%d 

Monday   5s  10  d      5s  9%d 

Tuesday   5s  10  d      5s  94d 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 

The  rango  of  values  on  San  Francisco 

Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday   984®   98%  1  05%@1  054 

Friday   98%(a>   984  1  05%@1  05% 

Saturday   984®   98%   @  

Monday   98   @   98%  1  04%®1  15% 

Tuesday   98   0   974  1  06X01  04% 

Wednesday   98  @    1  054®  

WHEAT. 

The  local  market  for  spot  wheat  has 
not  developed  material  change  sinco  last 
review.  Tho  scarcity  of  ships  and  high 
ocean  freight  rates  continue  to  prevent 
any  free  outward  movement  of  wheat 
from  this  port  or  from  this  coast.  No 
great  relief  in  this  respect  is  looked  for 
during  the  next  few  months.  Sixteen 
wheat  cargoes  wore  cleared  from  San 
Francisco  in  March,  being  the  samo  num- 
ber as  in  February,  although  the  aggro- 
gate  quantity  of  wheat  shipped  last  month 
— 48,500  tons— was  1(500  tons  less  than  for 
preceding  month.  As  there  are  only  thir- 
teen ships  now  on  tho  engaged  list  for 
wheat,  and  only  two  disengaged  vessels  in 
port,  the  prospects  are  the  exports  of  this 
cereal  will  show  a  decrease  the  current 
month.  Two  wheat  cargoes  have  cleared 
thus  far  in  April. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1900,  delivery,  98j}@97Jc. 

December,  1900,  delivery,  $1.04|@1.05J. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  May,  1900,  wheat  sold  at 
98@— c;  December,  1900,  Sl.Ooi. 

California  Milling  %  974®1  03% 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   964®  98% 

Oregon  Valley   95  ®1  00 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   95  @1  0Si4 

Walla  Walla  Club   85   01  00 

Off  qualities  wheat   824®  95 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1898-99.  1899-1900. 

Liv.  quotations             6s6d®6s64d  -s-d@-s-d 

Freight  rates                  224@-s  40@— s 

Local  market  »1  08%®  1  114  96Mo@»1.00 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  April  1st  and  Mar.  1st : 

Tons—  April  1st.  Mar.  1st. 

Wheat  *159,077  177,110 

Barley   t46,749  49,653 

Oats   5,486  5,686 

Corn   92  185 

*  Including  103,159  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
54,667  tons  at  Stockton. 

t  Including  18,222  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
17,331  tons  at  Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  1st  inst.  show  a  decrease  of  18,033 
tons  for  the  month  of  March.  A  year 
ago  there  were  86,896  tons  wheat  in  Call 
Board  warehouses. 

FLOUR. 

In  quotable  rates  thero  have  been  no 
fluctuations  for  several  months,  but  there 
has  been  more  or  less  cutting  in  prices  to 
effect  transfers  of  noteworthy  importance. 
Superfines  are  for  the  time  being  in  light 
stock  and  market  for  same  is  rather  firm 
at  the  current  rates.  There  is  no  scarcity 
of  what  arc  termed  extras  or  high  grade 
Hour. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  &!  40<u  2  60 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  65@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  OOCa.l  2ft 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  3ftfo3  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60(a3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  00<a,3  40 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers-  extra   3  00®3  40 


BARLEY. 

Offerings  and  spot  supplies  of  this  cereal 
are  not  what  can  be  termed  heavy,  and  it 
is  the  exception  where  any  selling  pres- 
sure of  consequence  is  being  exerted,  es- 
pecially on  desirable  qualities,  but  the 
demand  is  not  brisk,  so  little  is  required  to 
fill  immediate  wants,  despite  the  fact  that 
prices  are  decidedly  reasonable.  Although 
market  is  slow  at  current  rates,  there  is 
nothing  at  the  moment  to  warrant  antici- 
pating materially  lower  values  in  the  near 
future. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   724®  75 

Feed,  fair  to  good   674®  724 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   85  @  95 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  — 

OATS. 

The  market  is  quiet  and  presents  no  new 
feature  of  noteworthy  importance.  Stocks 
of  common  to  fair  qualities  are  of  more 
than  sufficient  proportions  to  accommo- 
date the  inquiry  at  current  rates,  which 
remain  ij  notably  as  last  noted.  The  only 
scarcity  worth  mentioning  is  of  fancy  feed 
oats,  such  as  are  sought  after  for  race 
horses. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   125  @  — 

White,  good  to  choice   1  15  @1  224 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  074@1  124 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  10  @1  20 

Milling  ;   1  15  @1  25 

Surprise,  good  to' choice   1  20  @!  Z'J 

Black  Russian   90   @1  0254 

Red   95   @1  20 

CORN. 

For  new  crop  California  Large  Yellow 
and  White  corn,  which  has  been  arriving 
rather  freely  the  past  week  the  market  is 
unsettled,  and  only  thoroughly  dry  and 
choice  stock  can  be  relied  on  to  bring  ex- 
treme quotations.  Small  Yellow  is  mostly 
under  the  control  of  a  few  holders,  and 
market  for  this  variety  gives  strong  prom- 
ise of  remaining  against  buyers  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  07V4@1  124 

Large  Yellow   1  15   @1  17!* 

Small  Yellow   1  50  fall  60 

Eastern,  in  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  10  <s-l  124 

RYE. 

Values  remain  virtually  as  previously 
noted.  Demand  and  offerings  are  both 
light. 

Good  to  choice,  new   974®1  00 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Not  for  many  weeks  have  any  transfers 
been  reported.  Spot  stocks  are  almost 
wholly  imported  product  in  the  hands  of 
millers. 

Good  to  choice   2  00  @2  10 

Sllverskin   —  @  — 

BEANS. 

Strength  is  fully  as  pronounced  in  the 
bean  market  as  at  any  recent  date.  Re- 
cent business  has  been  principally  in 
white  and  Lima  beans,  the  market  for 
these  inclining  more  against  buyers,  per- 
haps, than  in  the  case  of  other  varieties 
represented.  The  probability  of  there 
being  a  clean-up  of  boans  of  every  sort  bo- 
fore  new  crop  comes  upon  the  market  is 
generally  admitted. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  fbs   3  35   @3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  30   (23  45 

Lady  Washington   3  15  @3  25 

Butter,  small   8  75  @4  00 

Butter,  large     @  

Pinks   2  65  @2  85 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  15   @3  35 

Reds   3  75  ®4  00 

Red  Kidneys.... ,   4  00  @4  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   5  25  @  

Black-eye  Beans   4  50  @4  75 

Horse  Beans     ®  

Garbanzos,  large   2  50  @2  75 

Garbanzos,  small   2  00  08  25 

Late  advices  by  mail  from  New  York 
City  give  the  following  review  of  the  bean 
market,  prices  quoted  being  per  60-lb 
bushel : 

The  feature  of  the  market  this  week 
has  been  considerably  larger  trading  in 
small  white  beans,  Eastern  markets  calling 
for  several  carloads  in  addition  to  in- 
creased wants  of  special  buyers,  and  with 
very  moderate  stocks  prices  have  re- 
sponded quickly  to  the  improved  demand. 
If  there  had  been  only  the  State  goods  to 
work  on,  the  supply  would  have  been  soon 
exhausted,  but  quite  a  block  of  Canadian 
stock  was  held  here  in  bond,  and  on  this 
the  duty  was  paid  and  the  beans  sold  at 
about  $2.10  in  bags  ;  at  the  close  some  of 
those  are  jobbing  at  $2.12}.  State  Pea  in 
barrels  advanced  quickly  to  $2,121,  and 
later  to  $2.15,  with  a  few  now  reaching 
$2.17J.  Medium  havo  shared  somewhat  in 
the  better  demand,  and,  with  offerings 
light,  best  lots  have  worked  up  to  $2.1210*, 
2.15.  Marrow  have  had  quite  dull  salo 
most  of  the  week  and  prices  have  further 
declined  ;  one  or  two  cars  of  very  choice 
quality  sold  in  a  jobbing  way  at  $2.20,  but 
for  a  few  days  past  the  best  stock  has  been 
offered  at  $2,171,  with  shippers  cabling 
$2.15  on  average  best  lots  and  getting  very 
indifferent  response.  Foreign  Marrow 
dull.     With    a    continued    quiet  trade 


and  some  accumulation  of  stock,  Red 
Kidney  have  steadily  weakened,  and  at 
the  present  writing  the  market  hardly 
justifies  a  quotation  above  $2.10@2.121. 
White  Kidney,  Yellow  Eye  and  Turtle 
Soup  are  little  more  than  nominal ;  offer- 
ings are  not  large,  but  thero  is  scarcely 
any  inquiry  for  them.  Foreign  Medium 
and  Pea  have  workod  out  quite  satisfac- 
torily, and  prices  are  a  shade  firmer  at 
the  close.  Most  of  the  good  marks  of 
Austrian  Medium  sold  at  $1.80,  some  fair 
quality  at  $1.75,  a  line  of  500  bags  at  $1.30 
in  bond,  prime  quality  at  $1.82JC41-85  duty 
paid,  and  a  lot  of  600  bags  choice  Italian 
at  $1.90.  A  Government  order  for  570,000 
pounds  will  be  filled  very  soon.  Pea  have 
ranged  from  $1.85  to  $1.95  as  to  quality. 
Lima  advanced  5c.  and  close  firm  at  $3.55. 
Only  a  small  trade  in  Green  and  Scotch 
peas. 

DRIED  PEAS. 

There  is  virtually  nothing  doing  in  this 
line,  as  much  owing  to  lack  of  noteworthy 
offerings  as  to  any  other  cause.  No 
change  tt)  note  in  values. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  00  @2  15 

Niles  Peas   2  00  @2  15 

WOOL. 

Spring  wool  is  coming  forward  rather 
freely,  but  not  as  lively  as  a  year  ago,  re- 
ceipts up  to  this  writing  being  about  3500 
bags,  the  aggregate  showing  fully  1000 
bags  less  than  for  corresponding  time  last 
season.  Some  growers  are  holding  back, 
awaiting  buyers.  No  purchases  of  conse- 
quence have  been  effected  here  so  far. 
Operators  are  watching  developments 
East,  where  there  is  no  particular  firm- 
ness at  tho  moment,  and  are  also  awaiting 
a  more  liberal  assortment  here  to  select 
from.  Quotations  remain  nominally  as 
before. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  20  <g>23 

Northern,  free  16  @18 

Northern,  defective  18  @16 

Middle  Counties,  free  15  ®17 

Middle  Counties,  defective  13  ®15 

Southern  Mountain,  12  mos  12  ®14 

Southern  Mountain,  free,  7  mos  12  @15 

Southern  Mountain,  defective,  7  mos   10  ®I2 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  16  (M18 

HOPS. 

Offerings  in  this  market  are  not  heavy 
and  are  mostly  off  qualities.  Inquiry  is  of 
a  light  order  and  is  principally  for  fancy 
grades,  which  are  virtually  out  of  stock. 
There  is  nothing  to  warrant  or  justify 
changing  quotations,  but  values  aro  poorly 
defined. 

Good  to  choice,  1899  crop   6  ®  9 

The  following  report  of  the  hop  market, 
coming  through  by  recent  mail,  is  from  a 
New  York  authority  : 

Of  the  receipts  this  week  2178  bales  were 
from  the  Pacific  coast,  leaving  less  than 
600  bales  from  this  State,  and  of  these 
more  than  one-half  were  in  transit  for  ex- 
port. Advices  from  interior  markets  re- 
port fewer  sales  of  late,  chiefly  because  of 
light  supplies  and  generally  defective  qual- 
ities. We  are  inclined  to  think  that  there 
are  less  than  6000  bales  unsold  in  this 
State,  outside  of  New  York  City.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  get  very  reliable  estimates  from 
the  Pacific  coast,  but  the  best  information 
that  we  have  warrants  the  statement  that 
the  amount  of  hops  back  in  California, 
Washington  and  Oregon  is  between  32,000 
and  35,000  bales.  Our  local  market  is  in 
much  the  same  condition  as  reported  of 
j  late.  Not  much  new  business  has  trans- 
pired this  week,  but  the  deliveries  to 
brewers  are  on  a  fairly  liberal  scale  and 
stocks  are  being  reduced  steadily.  The 
feeling  as  to  values  is  steady,  possibly  firm 
on  really  desirable  grades,  the  proportion 
of  which  is  small. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

The  hay  market  is  dragging  along  in 
the  same  weary  and  unsatisfactory  fashion 
as  for  some  time  past,  so  to  give  its  condi- 
tion is  to  simply  repeat  what  has  often 
been  told.    Prices  are  now  so  low  and  un- 
profitable that  it  does  not  seem  possible 
;  for  them  to  descend  any  further.    At  the 
!  same  time,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  at 
1  the  moment  to  warrant  anticipating  any 
improvement  on  the  present  depressed 
condition  of  affairs  during  the  balance  of 
the  season. 

Wheat   6  50(3)  9  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   6  50®  9  00 

Oat   6  00®  8  00 

Barley  ,   5  00®  7  00 

Alfalfa   5  50®  7  00 

Stock   4  50®  5  50 

Compressed   6  50®  9  50 

Straw,  ¥  bale   80®  40 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Although  Bran  did  not  arrive  very 
freely,  spot  offerings  were  fairly  liberal, 
as  compared  with  the  inquiry,  and  the 
market  inclined  in  favor  of  buyers. 
Shorts  and  Middlings  were  held  at  much 
the  same  rates  as  last  quoted,  with  de- 
mand and  supplies  both  of  moderato  vol- 
ume. Rolled  Barley  was  held  at  practi- 
cally tho  samo  range  of  prices  as  preced- 


ing week.  Values  for  Milled  Corn  re- 
mained stationary. 

Bran,  V  ton   11  50®  12  60 

Middlings   15  00®  18  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    13  00®  15  00 

Barley,  Rolled   16  50®  17  00 

Cornmeal     23  60@24  00 

Cracked  Corn   24  50® 25  00 

SEEDS. 

The  same  inactivity  as  previously  re- 
ported continues  to  be  experienced  in  the 
market  for  seeds.  Spot  stocks  of  all  kinds 
have  been  quite  light  for  some  time  past 
and,  aside  from  Flaxseed,  very  little  of 
any  sort  has  been  lately  received.  In 
quotable  rates  there  aro  no  changes  worth 
mentioning. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  25@3  60 

Mustard,  Yellow   4  50@4  75 

Flax   2  00@2  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   34®  4 

Rape   2  ®  3 

Hemp   4  ®  44 

Timothy   4   @  44 

Alfalfa,  Utah   9  ®10 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

Values  for  Grain  Bags  remain  in  same 
position  as  for  some  weeks  past,  and  noth- 
ing to  indicate  any  fluctuations  of  conse- 
quenco  in  the  near  future.  Thero  will 
doubtless  bo  some  offorts  later  on  to  ad- 
vance prices,  but  there  is  no  certainty  at 
this  writing  that  any  special  success  will 
attend  the  same.  Business  in  Wool  Sacks 
is  of  fair  volumo  and  at  steady  rates,  quo- 
tations boing  for  balo  lots. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July. ..  64® — 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   64®— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  04® — 

State  Prison  Bags,  *  100    6  6ft®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs   —  ®324 

Wool  Sacks,  34  lbs   —  0M| 

Fleece  Twine   74@— 

Gunnies   — <•>  184 

Bean  Bags   4X@  54 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   64®  74 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

There  is  little  improvement  to  note  in 
the  Hide  market,  trade  being  slow  in  Dry 
stock  at  the  figures  last  quoted.  Values 
for  Wet  are  without  quotable  change,  but 
offerings  move  more  readily.  Pelt  mar- 
ket is  quiet  at  previous  range  of  prices. 
Tallow  is  commanding  unchanged  rates, 
although  demand  cannot  be  termed  brisk. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Oultt. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  fbs   10  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  fbs   9  8 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   9  8 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  aO  lbs   9  8 

Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  rbs   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  9 

Dry  Hides   18  14 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fbs   17  18 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   18  15 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large   2  50  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium   2  00  ®  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   I  00  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   2  00  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75  01  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides   60  @  75 

Pelts,  long  wool,  *  skin   1  00  @1  25 

Pelts,  medium,  9  skin   70  ®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ¥  skin   36  @  80 

Pelts,  sheaallng,  V  skin   20  @  85 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   274®  80 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   90  0  224 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  10 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   5  @  64 

Tallow,  No.  2   44®  4% 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  ®  874 

Goat  si, i ns  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  0  10 

HONEY. 

Very  little  doing  in  this  line,  not  only 
on  account  of  limited  demand,  but  also 
owing  to  holdings  being  too  small  to  ad- 
mit of  anything  like  wholesale  operations. 
Recent  transfers  of  a  small  jobbing 
character  are  at  figures  showing  values  to 
be  practically  unchanged. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   740  8 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   7  0  74 

Extracted,  Amber  6  ®  64 

White  Comb,  IB)  frames  114@124 

Amber  Comb   8  010 

BEESWAX. 

There  is  not  much  coming  forward  from 
any  quarter  and  stocks  in  this  center  aro 
light.    Market  is  firm  at  the  quotations 

noted. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  *  lb  26  @27 

Dark  34  @25 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Market  for  Beef  is  fairly  steady,  but  no 
large  quantity  is  required  for  immediate 
consumption.  Mutton  is  not  coming  for- 
ward in  heavy  quantity,  neither  is  the  de- 
mand active  and  prices  remain  without 
appreciable  change.  Veal  and  Lamb  are 
arriving  in  moderate  quantity  and  are  mov- 
ing into  consuming  channels  at  slightly 
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lower  values.  The  Hog  market  was 
moderately  firm  at  the  current  rates, 
there  being  no  lack  of  demand  for  all  the 
desirable  stock  offering. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  fb          6H@  7 

Beef,  second  quality   6H@— 

Beef,  third  quality   6  @— 

Mutton— ewes,  7@—c;  wethers   7H@— 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   53i@  — 

Hogs,  small,  rat   b%@— 

Hogs,  large,  hard   b%®  by2 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   — (&— 

Hogs,  feeders   5  @— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   5%®  6 

Veal,  small,  *  Eb   6  @  W% 

Veal,  large,  $  fb   7  @8 

Lamb,  spring,  1*  fb   9(4®  10 

POULTRY. 

Receipts  of  most  kinds  of  poultry  were 
lighter  than  for  preceding  week,  but  in 
the  matter  of  quotable  rates  there  was  no 
special  improvement  to  record.  Choice 
Young  Chickens  continued  most  in  favor 
and  sold  to  best  advantage,  some  extra 
choice  as  to  size  and  condition  command- 
ing above  quotable  rates.  Turkey  market 
was  slow  and  tho  little  demand  which  ex- 
isted was  almost  wholly  for  Hens,  few  buy- 
ers being  willing  to  take  Gobblers  at  any 
figure. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  f  tt>   —  @  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  $  lb    12  @  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  Tgi  lb   9  @  11 

Hens,  California,  $  dozen   3  50  @4  50 

Roosters,  old   3  50  @4  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  00  @6  50 

Fryers   5  50  @6  00 

Broilers,  large   4  50  @5  00 

Broilers,  small   3  00  @3  50 

Ducks,  $  dozen   4  50  @5  50 

Geese,  *  pair   2  00  @2  25 

Goslings,  V  pair   2  25   @2  75 

Pigeons,  old,  $  dozen   1  75  @2  00 

Pigeons,  young    1  75  @2  00 

BUTTER. 

Market  remained  heavy,  especially  for 
high  grade  creamery  butter,  stocks  being 
largely  of  this  description.  Shipping  or- 
ders from  the  North  have  fallen  off  heav- 
ily. In  Oregon  and  Washington  the  home 
production  is  showing  marked  increase. 
Considerable  quantities  of  butter  from 
Australia  are  now  being  landod  in  British 
Columbia. 

Creamery,  extras,  K>  lb   18^@_ 

Creamery,  firsts   17H@— 

Creamery,  seconds   17  @— 

Dairy,  select   17  @— 

Dairy,  seconds   15i4@16H 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @— 

Mixed  store   14  @15 

Creamery  in  tubs   19  @20 

Pickled  Roll   —  @— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select   19  @20 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   17  @18 

CHEESE. 

New  is  in  liberal  supply,  as  compared 
with  the  demand,  and  market  is  fully  as 
weak  as  previously  noted.  Small  quanti- 
ties are  going  outward  and  more  would  be 
shipped  if  the  cheese  offering  in  wholesale 
quantity  was  sufficiently  aged  to  stand  a 
long  trip.  Sharp  or  well-seasoned  cheese 
is  scarce,  both  domestic  and  Eastern,  and 
market  for  same  is  firm. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   8  @— 

California,  good  to  choice   7V4@ — 

California,  fair  to  good   7  @— 

California  Cbeddar   —  ®— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   7i4@  9 

EGGS. 

The  market  has  shown  more  firmness, 
and  it  looks  as  though  prices  for  choice 
fresh  had  touched  bedrock  for  the  season. 
That  there  will  be  any  radical  improve- 
ment, however,  for  the  next  thirty  or 
sixty  days  is  not  probable.  Receipts  are 
showing  some  decrease,  supposed  to  be 
largely  due  to  shippers  holding  back  sup- 
plies on  account  of  Easter,  and  also  to  the 
setting  of  incubators. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  15Va@16 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  14!4alo 

California,  good  to  choice  store   13V4@14 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading          —  @— 

Eastern,  cold  storage   —  ®— 

VEGETABLES. 

Most  of  the  Spring  and  early  Summer 
vegetables  now  on  market  were  in  in- 
creased supply,  and  market  in  the  main 
was  lower  than  previous  week.  Aspara- 
gus was  in  particularly  heavy  receipt. 
Tomatoes  made  a  better  showing  than  for 
some  time  past,  including  some  from  Mex- 
ico. Winter  vegetables  were  in  light 
stock.  Onions  of  choice  quality  brought 
stiff  prices. 

Asparagus,  #  box   75   @1  50 

Beans,  String,  *  B>   5  ®  8 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f,  100   40  ®  — 

Cauliflower,  *  dozen   50  @  — 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  $  doz   50  @1  50 

Egg  Plant,  V  lb    8  ®  10 

Garlic,  W  tb   3% 

Onions,  Yellow,  Cal.,  good  to  choice.     —  @  — 

Onions,  Oregon,  *  cental   3  25  @3  60 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,  fl  ft   2H@  3 

Peas,  Green,  'f,  sack   1  25  @2  00 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ¥  lb   —  @  — 

Peppers,  Bell,  fi  lb   —  @  — 

Rhubuarb,  $  box   75    @1  15 

Squash,  Summer,  V  box   75  @1  00 

Tomatoes,  Southern,  y  bo*   1  50  ®2  25 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  *  box   —  @  — 


POTATOES. 
Values  in  the  potato  market  have  not 
fluctuated  materially  during  the  week  un- 
der review.  Offerings  were  fairly  liberal, 
but  the  proportion  of  choice  to  select  was 
small.  While  quotations  were  without 
special  change,  only  for  very  best  did  the 
market  show  firmness.  New  potatoes  are 
now  coming  forward  at  the  rate  of  200  to 
300  sacks  per  day.  An  occasional  car  or 
two  of  Sweets  are  still  being  landed  here 
from  Merced. 

Burbanks,  River,  <p  cental   40  @  90 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  y  cental...     60  ®  95 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   70  @1  00 

Burbanks,  Oregon   50  @1  05 

River  Reds   90  ®  — 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  $  cental   —  @  — 

Early  Rose   75  @  90 

Garnet  Chile   90  ®1  00 

Peerless   _  @  — 

New  Potatoes,  $  cental   1  25  @2  00 

Sweet,  River,  $  cental   —  @  — 

Sweet,  Merced   2  00  @2  25 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Aside  from  Apples  out  of  cold  storage, 
the  market  is  about  bare  of  fresh  decidu- 
ous fruits.  Cold  storage  stock  is  being  held 
at  generally  unchanged  figures.  Straw- 
berries were  in  only  moderate  receipt,  the 
small  selling  mainly  at  50@75c  per  drawer 
and  the  large  at  20@40c,  as  to  quality. 
The  first  Blackberries  of  the  season  ar- 
rived from  Covina  and  were  reported  sold 
at  $3.50  per  15-basket  crate.  The  first 
Raspberries  of  the  season  were  received 
from  San  Leandro  and  were  quoted  at 
$1.50  per  drawer. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   1  75  @2  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-ft  box. .  1  25  @1  75 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  y  50-fb  box..  50  @1  00 
Strawberries,  Longworth,  y  chest. .10  00  @15  00 
Strawberries,  Large,  ft  chest    5  00  ®  8  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

A  very  quiet  market  continues  to  be  ex- 
perienced in  cured  and  evaporated  fruits, 
trade  being  of  light  proportions  and  not 
up  to  expectations  generally  entertained 
earlier  in  the  season.  As  the  opening  of 
the  new  season  is  only  about  sixty  days 
distant,  Apricots  of  this  year's  curing  be- 
ing likely  to  appear  on  market  by  the 
middle  of  June,  it  must  be  admitted  the 
time  is  growing  short  for  the  development 
of  activity  sufficient  to  effect  a  clean-up 
before  the  fruit  of  the  current  year  enters 
the  field  for  custom.  As  soon  as  new  pro- 
duct is  obtainable,  it  will  naturally  be 
given  the  preference.  The  outlook  for  a 
large  yield  of  most  kinds  of  fruit  in  this 
State  this  summer  could  not  at  prosent  be 
much  more  favorable.  This  is  having  a 
decided  effect  on  the  market  at  this  date, 
causing  purchasers  as  a  rule  to  avoid  or- 
dering heavily,  and  making  distributors 
anxious  to  dispose  of  most  of  present  hold- 
ings during  this  month  and  May.  Aside 
from  a  moderate  movement  in  Prunes  at 
fully  as  easy  figures  as  were  noted  in  last 
review  as  being  current,  there  is  little  do- 
ing. The  range  on  Prunes  is  narrow, 
small  sizes  being  scarce  and  difficult  to 
obtain  in  noteworthy  quantity  at  2§@2£c, 
while  medium  to  large  are  going  at  3@4c. 
Quotations  for  other  fruits  remain  un- 
changed, but  sellers  are  more  readily 
found  than  buyers  at  full  current  figures. 
Stocks  of  Peaches  and  Apples  are  large 
enough  to  admit  of  considerable  wholesale 
trading.  Figs  are  also  in  liberal  supply 
for  this  late  date.  While  there  are  only 
moderate  quantities  of  Apricots,  Pears 
and  Plums  in  the  hands  of  the  wholesale 
and  jobbing  trade,  not  very  many  orders 
for  either  variety  are  apt  to  go  unfilled  at 
present  rate  of  movement. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  ft  lb   10M@12 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   12%@13 

Apricots,  Moorpark   13  @15 

Apples,  in  50-fl>  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   7  @— 

Apples,  50- lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   5V5®  6H 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   5H@  iyt 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   5@  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7  @  7Vi 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12H@15 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  @10 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   6H@  8 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts        6H@  7H 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   6!4@  7H 

Plums,  White  and  Red   7  @  8 

Prunes,  in  sacks  40— 50s   S%(qi  4 

50— 60s    3K@  354 

60-70s   3M@  3*4 

70  -  803   3   @  3X 

Prunes  in  boxes,   !4c  higher  for  25-ft 

boxes,  \ic  higher  for  50- lb  bozes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3  @— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern. . .  2!4@  2Jf 
Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  5 

Apples,  quartered   4  @  5 

Figs,  Black   — @  3 

Figs,  White   8  @  3* 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5  &  8 

Mail  advices  of  late  date  from  Now  York 
City  furnish  the  following  review  of  the 
dried  fruit  market: 

The  market  for  evaporated  apples  has 


shown  little  change  this  week  ;  exporters 
have  taken  a  moderate  quantity  of  stock 
and  there  has  been  a  steady  jobbing  de- 
mand. High-grade  prime  are  occasionally 
held  above  6c.  for  wood-dried,  but  that 
figure  has  covered  most  sales  and  wire- 
dried  would  have  to  go  lower;  choice  and 
fancy  work  out  as  quoted,  though  outside 
figure  extreme.  Sun-dried  apples  are  dull 
and  weak,  with  prices  showing  more  de- 
cline on  all  grades.  Chops  plenty,  but 
mostly  wet  or  otherwise  unattractive,  and 
slow  sale  from  $1.00@1.35  or  $1.40  ;  choice 
heavy  packed  would  command  $1.50  or 
more,  but  such  scarce.  Cores  and  skins  in 
quite  liberal  supply  and  lower.  Scarcely 
any  huckleberries  left.  Blackberries 
higer.  Raspberries  steady.  California 
peaches  have  met  a  light  jobbing  demand 
at  barely  steady  prices.  Apricots  quiet 
and  easy. 

Apricots.  Cal  ,  Moorpark,  1899,  ft  lb  15  ®18 

Apricots,  Cal  ,  Royal,  1899,  ft  fb  12'/,@13!4 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1899,  peeled,  ft  lb  16  @20 

P.  aches,  Cal.,  1899,  unpeeled,  in  bxs,  ft  ft.  8  @  9 
Peaches,  Cal.,  1899,  unpeeled,  in  bags,  ft.  7V4®  9 
Prunes,  Cal.,  1899,  ft  ft   3i4@  7 

RAISINS. 

There  are  no  evidences  of  anything  of 
consequence  doing  in  this  line,  and  it 
would  be  phenomenal  were  it  otherwise 
at  this  time  of  year.  Quotable  values  as 
fixed  by  the  Growers'  Association  remain 
unchanged.  There  are  reports  of  shading 
of  rates  to  buyers  on  some  small  hold- 
ings. 

F.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  ft  box   160  @— 

do        do      2-crown,  ft  box          150  @— 

Valencia  Layers,  ft  20-ft  box   80  @1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   6H®— 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   5  @ — 

Pacifies.— 2-crown  loose  Musoatel,  5Xc;  3-crown, 
6c;  4-crown,  6Hc;  seedless,  4$£c. 

Orientals.— 2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  43£c ;  3-crown, 
5V4c ;  4-crown,  6o. 

(Above  prioes  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- lb. 
boxes.) 

Thompson  Seedless.— Bleached  fancy,  ft  ft.,  10c; 
choice,  9c;  standard,  8c;  prime,  6c.  Unbleached, 
6c. 

Sultanas.—  Bleached  fancy,  ft  lb.,  8Hc;  choice, 
7!4c;  standard,  6i4c;  prime,  5c.   Unbleached,  5o. 

Loose  Valencias.— Fancy, ft  lb.,5Vic;  choice,  4%c; 
standard,  354c. 

Valencia  Clusters.— Fancy,  ft  lb.,  7c;  choice,  6c; 
standard,  5c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Orango  market  has  been  poorly  stocked 
with  choice  to  select  Navels,  and  such 
have  met  with  ready  sale  at  advanced  fig- 
ures. That  a  much  more  favorable  mar- 
ket than  the  present  will  be  experienced 
is  not  likely,  as  early  Summer  fruits  will 
soon  be  on  market  in  wholesale  quantity. 
Common  grades  of  Oranges  remained 
plentiful  and  were  obtainable  at  much  the 
same  low  figures  as  have  been  current  for 
some  weeks  past.  Lemon  market  was 
quotably  unchanged,  but  demand  was  not 
active,  and  top  figures  could  be  realized 
only  in  a  small  way  for  most  select.  Limes 
were  in-fair  supply  and  Mexican  product 
was  offered  at  50c.  per  box  less  than  last 
quoted. 

Oranges— Navels,  fancy  ft  box   2  50@3  00 

Navels,  good  to  choice   2  00@2  50 

Navels,  common  to  fair   1  00@2  00 

California  Seedlings    76@t  50 

Lemons— California,  select,  ft  box   2  25@2  50 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@2  00 

California  common  to  fair   1  00@1  25 

Limes -Mexican,  ft  box   5  00@5  50 

California,  small  box   50@1  28 

NUTS. 

Stocks  of  Almonds  in  the  hands  of  job- 
bers have  been  materially  reduced  through 
recent  sales,  but  market  remains  easy  in 
tone.  Walnuts  are  in  light  supply  and 
choice  are  especially  difficult  to  secure. 
Peanuts  continue  to  be  offered  sparingly, 
both  domestic  and  Eastern.  There  are  no 
quotable  changes  to  record  in  values  for 
nuts  of  any  sort. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  14  ©17 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ft  ft  10  @11 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7  @  8 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4  @  6 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell   9  @10 

Walnuts,  White,  California,  standard        7  @8 

Chestnuts,  California  Italian   8  @10 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  5  @  6 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  6H 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

This  market  remains  in  all  essential  re- 
spects much  the  same  as  noted  in  last 
review.  Buyers  are  keeping  in  the  back- 
ground as  much  as  possible,  at  the  same 
time  not  missing  any  opportunities  to 
secure  bargains,  if  they  can  help  it.  The 
quotablo  range  on  dry  wines  of  1899  vint- 
age may  be  stated  at  14@20c  por  gallon, 
San  Francisco  dolivery.   Most  of  the  busi- 
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MILLION  D0liARp0TATl 

Moat  talked  of  potato  on  earth  !  Oil 
Catalog  tells— so  also  about  Bai- 
ter's Earliest  Six  Weeks'  Potato. 
Largest  farm  and  vegetable  seed 
growers  in  U.S.  Potatoes,  |1. 20  and 
up  abb!.  Send  this  notice  and  5c 
■limp  for  Big  Cfcttlog.  b':i 

JOHN  A.SALZER  SEED  <s-LA  CRO 


ness  is  within  range  of  14@16c,  these  fig 
ures  being  in  accord  with  the  views  oi 
dealers,  although  they  will  occasionally 
bid  up  to  17^c,  where  the  wine  is  espe- 
cially desirable.  Some  cellars  of  extra 
choice  stock  are  held  at  20c  per  gallon. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  '99. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  K  sacks, 

214,706 

4,832,369 

4,075,069 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.209,512 

5,216,263 

2,450,212 

Barley,  centals.. 

.  96,612 

4,567,859 

1,195,175 

Oats,  centals 

8,490 

661,303 

576,633 

104,665 

138,375 

91,752 

24,415 

Beans,  sacks 

3,911 

334,535 

353,650 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  20,871 

1,017,940 

955,104 

Onions,  sacks 

1,522 

138,943 

148,093 

Hay,  tons  

.  2,778 

127,893 

108,843 

Wool,  bales  

Hops,  bales  

.  1,693 

38,919 

36,664 

159 

9,427 

11,473 

EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  saoks  114 

Wheat,  centals  162 

Barley,  centals. 
Oats,  centals. . . 

Corn,  centals  

Beans,  sacks  . . . 

Hay,  bales   1 

Wool,  pounds  

Hops,  pounds  

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  packages  1 


798 
,836 
,381 
573 
3S4 
855 
,698 

,001 

22 
,254 


Since 
July  1,  '99. 

3,275,326 
4,576,520 
3,652,218 
37,811 
16,233 
22,640 
109,221 
4,324,433 
968,513 
3,420 
62,834 


Same  time 
last  year. 

2,666,466 
1,558,544 
393,815 
18,978 
16,766 
78,849 
57,706 
1,655,334 
1,299,842 
4,946 
40,212 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  April  4.— Evaporated  apples, 
common,  4J4@5c;  prime  wire  tray,  53K@8o; 
choice,  7@7Ho;  fancy,  7%@8Hc 

California  dried  fruits  inactive  at  unohanged 
values. 

Prunes,  3i4@6o. 

Aprioots,  Royal,  13@15o;  Moorpark,  15@18c 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7i4@9c;  peeled,  18@22c. 

PERFECT  CURE  FOR  STRAINS. 

Harvey,  N.  D.,  Sept  24, 1899. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio — 
I  have  used  your  Caustic  Balsam  with  great  re- 
sults. I  had  a  horse  whose  foot  was  nearly  ruined 
and  cured  It,  and  for  all  sprains  It  is  a  perfeot 
cure.  ED  COOPER. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

<ii  General  Commission  Merchants, 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Franoisco  Produce  Exchange. 

49* Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 

WE  MAKE  TO  ORDER 
H«KSy  Tops,  Cushions, 
Carriage  Tops,  Lazy  Backs, 
Canopy  Tops,    Storm  Aprout, 
Wagon  Tops,    Dust  Hoods, 
Dashes,  Fenders. 
Old  Tops,  Dashes  and  Fenders 
re-covered  If  sent  to  us.  We  sell 
Trimming:  Material  of  all  kinds, 
also  Top  Dressing'.  Chamois  Skins,  Sponges,  etc. 
Write  for  Prices  and  How  to  Measure.  California 
Top  Co..  222  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Saw 
Your 
Wood 


with  Smalley  or  Battle  Creek 
Wood  Saws,  More  money  can  be 
made  with  oar  sawing  outfits  than 
with  any  other  implement  you  can 
bay.  SfcLF  FEED  DRAG  $AWS-fc  SIZES. 
Circular  or  cat  off,  10 sizes;  also  Bolt- 
ing or  Picket  Mill*.  Every  machine 
sold  nnder  a  positive  guarantee  to  do 
perfect  work.  Also  fall  line  of  Pow- 
ers for  operating.  Catalog  showing 
oar  Smalley  line  complete  mailed  free 
if  yon  name  this  paper, 

SMALLEY  MFG.  CO.. 
Sole  Makers,        Manitowoc.  Wis. 


Feeds-Ceding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  praotloal,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
f  acts . 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  IS  CLOTH. 
Price,  &2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

3SO  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

TREE  WASH.  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W,   JACKSON    <fc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blaks,   Moffltt   «fc  Town*, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  85-57-50-61  Pint  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKS  McFALL  &  CO  Portland.  Oi. 
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A  Lame  Horse 

Is  neither  valuable  for  use 
or  sale.  It  Is  better  not 
to  have  a  lame  horse. 

Turtle's 
Elixir 

cure*  pcriiioncntl  j  ull  form*  «r  hum  m  ... 
curb.,  ■plltitt.  Anrulnit,  thrush,  A-e.  Kqually 
pood  fnf  internal  use  for  colic,  founder,  pneu- 
ninnla,  diawtUMr,  Ac.     Unnriuitcwl  to  cure. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Adartls  ExpreDs  Company. 

Turtle's  Family  Elixir  .r  >0> 

tfcMUMHUL  «prsin8.  brojm-s.  Ac,  an.)  kill,  all  pain  liuumt- 
ly.  ^OurlOC-iiacf  book  UferlMTJ  Kxperlenr*- — FKEE. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bgwart  of  s<x»lled  EHxire,  nonf  genuine  hat  Tnttlp,. 


Agriculture  and  the  Census; 


To 


build  up  a  great  office  like  the 
census  office  in  fifteen  months  from 
absolutely  nothing  to  an  efficient  ma- 
chine, employing  about  3000  men  in 
Washington  and  about  50,000  elsewhere 
in  the  country,  is  a  difficult  task,  and 
entire  success  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  office  naturally  compares  itself 
with  the  stage  of  preparation  attained 
at  the  same  period  ten  years  ago,  and 
tried  by  this  test,  it  has  gained  several 
months  on  its  predecessor.  One  of  the 
problems  before  it  is  how  to  put  in  the 
time  thus  secured  in  such  a  way  as 
most  to  benefit  the  census. 

In  the  agricultural  division  the  need 
of  time  for  preliminary  work  is  perhaps 
as  great  as  anywhere  in  the  census 
office.  Farmers,  as  a  class,  do  not  keep 
their  accounts  as  well  as  manufacturers, 
and  the  returns  from  farmers  may  oc- 
casionally include  serious  errors  which 
a  trained  eye  will  at  once  detect.  Hence 
the  farm  schedules  must  be  examined  and 
such  errors  corrected  before  the  tables 
can  be  made  up  from  them  with  safety. 
If  a  farmer  reports  that  his  land  sown 
to  wheat  was  ten  acres,  and  the  yield 
4000  bushels,  it  is  clear  that  an  aver- 
age yield  of  400  bushels  to  the  acre  is 
incredible,  and  must  be  rejected  or  cor- 
rected in  accordance  with  the  probabili- 
ties. Sometimes  the  truth  can  be  made 
out  by  an  expert  from  comparison  with 
entries  in  other  parts  of  the  schedules; 
sometimes  correspondence  must  be 
opened  to  settle  the  doubt.  All  this 
ranks  under  the  general  head  of  verify- 
ing the  schedules,  and  the  agricultural 
division  plans  to  give  all  the  time  possi- 
ble to  the  work  of  verifying  each  of  the 
millions  of  farm  schedules.  To  accom- 
plish this  in  the  time  allowed,  the  work 
of  several  hundred  clerks  will  be  re- 
el uired,  and  they  must  have  hard  and 
fast  rules  to  guide  them.  For  example, 
they  might  be  told:  When  the  wheat 
reports  show  a  product  of  over  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  they  are  suspicious 
and  must  be  laid  aside  for  an  expert  to 
pass  upon.  But  any  such  rules  must 
vary  with  the  section  of  the  country. 
A  yield  of  twenty  bushels  in  one  section 
might  be  more  questionable  than  a  yield 
of  forty  bushels  in  another.  Hence  the 
division  must  fix  in  advance  what  is  the 
range  of  reports  in  e,r  eh  part  of  the 
country  and  for  each  crop  that  may 
be  accepted  as  probable  on  their  face 
and  not  requiring,  special  .examination. 
To  get  the  limits  of  probability  for  this 
purpose  for  each  county  in  the  United 
States,  that  is,  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum yield"  and  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum price  which  may  be  accepted  with- 
out verification;  is  the  object  of  an  ex- 
tensive correspondence  now  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  agricultural  division  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  L.  G.  Powers, 
Chief  Statistician  in  charge  of  that 
division.  Three  simple  schedules  have 
been  prepared  and  printed  on  different 
colored  paper  in  order  that  they  may 
be  readily  distinguished  one  from  an- 
other. One  of  them  covers  ordinary 
garden  vegetables,  a  second  covers 
fruits,  and  the  third  the  great  staple 
lield  crops.  Each  asks  about  the  units 
of  measure  employed  and  the  net  price 
realized:  and  the  two  more  important 
schedules,  those  for  staple  field  products 
and  for  vegetables,  ask  for  the  highest 
and  lowest  yield  of  each  crop  per  acre. 
These  schedules  are  being  mailed  to 
prominent  farmers  all  over  the  country 
and  in  many  instances  returns  have 
already  been  received.  When  the  re- 
turns have  been  received  and  tabulated, 
a  scheme  will  be  made  from  them  of 


what  is  to  be  accepted  as  correct  in 
each  case  and  what  is  to  be  probed 
farther.  The  only  aim  of  the  office  is  to 
get  what  was  really  the  intention  of  the 
farmer  in  answering  the  questions.  If 
the  presumption  is  strongly  against  his 
meaning  what  the  schedule  says,  the 
office  will  try  to  learn  by  correspond- 
ence from  the  supervisor,  or  the  enu- 
merator, or  the  farmer  himself  what 
the  real  facts  were. 

If  the  farming  public  will  continue  to 
co-operate  with  the  heartiness  already 
displayed,  this  effort  will  result  in  a 
more  trustworthy  census  of  farms  than 
has  ever  been  taken.  Farmers,  as  a 
class,  are  less  able  toco-operate  than  the 
representatives  of  any  other  great  in- 
dustry. Hence  the  census  office  can  do 
more  for  them  than  it  can  for  centralized 
lines  of  business,  which  can  and  do  make 
their  own  investigations,  and  it  will  do 
its  best  to  present  a  full  and  accurate 
photograph  of  this  leading  occupation. 
The  director  of  the  census  urges  every 
one  interested  to  aid  the  work. 

List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

REPORTED  BY  DEWEY,   STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER   PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  20,  11)00. 

645,918.— Measuring   Instrument— J. 

G.  Hanks,  Oakland,  Cal. 
645,901. — TRUSS  —  P.  Madden,  Soldiers' 

Home,  Cal. 
645,669.— Lamp  Chimney  —  J.  P.  Mc- 

Henry,  Hollister,  Cal. 
645,825.— Vehicles  — J.  Nash,  Dayton, 

Cal. 

645,631.— Fire  Escape— C.  H.  Shields, 

Spokano,  Wash. 
645.904.— Cultivator— I.   D.  Stockton, 

Penrose,  Cal. 
645,841. — Washing    Machine  —  C.  W. 

Thompson,  Ontario,  Cal. 
:t2,.-!60.— Design— C.  E.   Pierce,  Avon, 

Wash.  ^ 

Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among-  the  patents  recontly  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  SCIEN- 
TIFIC Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Boring  Drills.— C.  S.  Stafford,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  No.  645,219.  Dated  March 
13,  1900.  This  invention  relates  to  boring 
and  drilling  devices.  It  consists  of  a  stop, 
a  drill  spindle  turnable  therein,  and 
mechanism  by  which  it  is  rotated,  a  sleeve 
forming  the  lower  end  of  the  stop,  and  an 
internally  threaded  collar  loosely  turnable 
within  the  sleeve  having  its  inner  end 
formed  with  an  exterior  annular  groove, 
and  its  lower  ond  provided  with  an  anti- 
friction bearing  for  the  sleeve.  A  screw  or 
pin  passes  through  the  inner  ond  of  the 
sleeve  and  engages  the  annular  groove  in 
the  collar  to  prevent  end  movement  there- 
of. A  brake  piece  is  loosely  seated  in  the 
sleeve  and  a  screw  for  operating  the  same. 
A  yoke  is  carried  on  the  outer  end  of  the 
sleeve  below  a  brake  screw,  and  a  device 
is  carried  by  the  yoke  to  engage  the  work 
to  be  drilled.  The  operative  devices 
consist  of  a  heveled  gear  journalod  and 
turnable  upon  the  side  of  the  stop,  having 
outer  and  inner  teeth,  corresponding 
bevel  pinions  loosely  turnable  upon  the 
ends  of  the  sleeve,  with  lugs  upon  their 
adjacent  faces,  a  two-part  sliding  collar 
loosely  fitting  the  sleeve  between  the 
pinions  having  slots  in  its  outer  ends  to 
engage  cither  of  the  lugs  upon  the  pinion.-, 
whereby  a  varying  rate  of  rotation  of  the 
drill  will  be  produced. 

Water  Wheel.— S.  J.  Tutthill,  as- 
signor to  Tutthill  Water  Wheel  Company, 
of  San  Francisco,  Cal.  No.  645,221. 
Dated  March  13,  1900.  This  invention 
relates  to  improvements  in  water  wheels 


TREE  WASH!) 

STEAD'S  "BUG  BANK"  i.  the  best  and  \ 
heapost  w,  h  known  for  either  citrus  tir  / 
deciduous  trees.  CouUin.  no  poi»onou< 
chemicals  Is  a  fertilizer  end  tree  tonic  combined 
Never  clogs  ymir  pump  vr  d<  ses  up  tbe  pores  of  •  tree 

EASY  TO  HANDLE.  Always  ef- 
fective. In  use  for  more  than  ten  year-,  by  leading 
I  fruit  men,  gon  e  of  whom  use  upwards  of  2o  ions 
per  year.  Their  teatimpoiaji  together  »uh  prices 
and  full  directions  op.n  application 

Manufactured  only  by 

G.D.SoI£°C0.  SAN  DIEGO 


of  that  class  in  which  buckets  are  disposed 
around  the  periphery  and  adapted  to  re- 
ceive water  delivered  into  them  by  a  noz- 
zle under  a  high  head  or  pressure.  In 
this  class  of  wheels  It  has  boon  customary 
to  bolt  tho  buckets  separately  upon  the 
rim,  but  the  gravel  or  gritty  material  in 
tho  water  soon  wears  the  buckets  out  and 
cuts  off  tho  nuts  or  bolts  by  which  they 
are  secured.  In  this  invention  a  plurality 
of  buckets  aro  cast  upon  segments  which 
are  removably  fitted  to  tho  periphery  of 
tho  wheel  or  disk  and  the  ends  of  the  seg- 
ments abut  so  as  to  make  practically  a  con- 
tin  nous  plate  on  each  side,  thus  distribut- 
ing tho  strain  upon  the  securing  bolts, 
and  these  bolts  are  covered  and  protected 
from  the  impact  of  tho  water.  Tho  hub 
of  the  wheel  is  also  extended  so  that  it  cov- 
ers and  protects  that  portion  of  tho  shaft 
upon  each  side  of  the  wheel  which  is  in 
line  with  and  liable  to  bo  acted  upon  by 
the  jet  of  water  from  tho  nozzle.  Those 
parts  are  all  formed  in  a  plurality  of  sec- 
tions so  that  any  part  may  be  removed 
and  another  substituted  without  destroy- 
ing tho  whole  structure 


Mica 

'Axle 
Grease 


helps  the  team.  Saves  wear  and 
expense.  Sold  every  where. 

MA  PR  BY 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


Pacific  Steel 
Handy  Wagon. 

WHEELS  28  and  34  Inches  high. 

TIRES  4  and  5  in.  wide,  4  in.  thick. 

AXLES  lii  inch,  solid  steel. 

HOLSTERS  AND  AXLE  STOCKS . . .  White  oak . 
CAPACITY  Guaranteed  5000  lbs. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16-19  DROMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Made  by  The  Shunk  Plow  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 


THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.'S 

Specialty  is  a  Spray  Pump  that  will  do  the  Bent 
Work,  the  Mont  Work  at  the  greatest  Saving  of 
labor,  That  Will  Not  Ku«t,  that  1b  durable  in 
all  Its  pa'ts,  and  prlceH  as  low  M  Good  material 
and  workmanship  will  admit  of.  Send  for  cata- 
logue with  prices,  formulas  of  washes  and  sugges- 
tlons  on  the  methods  of  spraying. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,  Los  tiatos,  Cal. 


SPRAY 


your  Fruit  Trees  and  Yines 

24  styles  spraying  outfits.  Best 
ind  cheapest.  For  prices  and 
full  treatise  on  spraying  all  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
crops  address  WILLIAM  STAHL,  Quincy.  Illinois. 

Elgin  WatcheB  keep  accurate  time. 
Sold  by  Jewelers  In  cases  to  suit. 
Prices  reasonable. 


NO  crop  can 
grow  with* 
out  Potash. 

Every  blade  of 
Grass,  every  grain 
of  Corn,  all  Fruits 
and  Vegetables 
must  have  it.  If 
enough  is  supplied 
you  can  count  on  a  full  crop — 
if  too  little,  the  growth  will  be 
"  scrubby." 

Send  for  our  books  telling  all  about  composition  of 
fertilizers  best  adapted  for  all  crops.  They  tost  you 
nothing. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St  ,  New  York. 
MEIER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

HALL'S 
" BANNER " 
PUMP. 

BEST  LIFT  AND  FORCE 
III  THE  MARKET. 

No  Pipes  to  Disconnect  to 
Get  at  All  Working 
Parts. 


The  "ALTA"  is  the 
most  serviceable  Deep 
Well  Pump.  Working 
parts  taken  up  from  any 
depth  without  disturb- 
ing pipe  body. 

Address 

HALL'S 
MACHINE  WORKS, 

108    Tain  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


PATENTS? 


Our  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
In  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since 
1872.  All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey.  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have 
the  benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Prest.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  coun- 
tries which  grant  protection  to  Inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  Issued 
to  Inventors  on  tbe  Pacific  Coast  have  been  ob- 
tained through  our  agency.  We  can  give  the  best 
and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  tbe  patentability 
of  new  inventions.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  any 
first-class  agencies  in  the  Eastern  States,  while 
our  advantages  for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  are  far 
superior.  Advice  and  circulars  free. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO'S 

Patent  Agency. 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


April  7,  1900. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc.  correspondence. 


ESTABLISHED  1876. 

KELLER'S  NURSERIES, 

Depot,  902  Broadway,  OAKLAND,  CaL. 
ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS  AND  SHADE  TREES. 
20,000  Gum  Trees,  12  to  18  Inches  High, 
at  $10.00  per  100O. 
CHOICE  ROSES,  Strong  Plants,  $2  40  per  dozen. 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees: 

ORANGES,  OLIVES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

SEEDS: 

Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Agent  for  California  Nursery  Co. 
THOS.  MEHERIN,  S16  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


aHfornia  .\ 
/.Vegetables 


f±  IN  .  . . 

"   Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 
PublUhed  by  "Padjte  Sural  Prets "  of  San 
Franeiieo. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  In  California. 
Large  8vo.,  folly  Illustrated. 

PRICE  88.  Orders  received  at  this  office. 


jut  r/u$ih  i(Jul)?yHY. 


By  GUSTAV  BISEN. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 

This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hil- 
gard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewby  Publishing  Co..  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  183.00,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  should  be  addressed: 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 


330  Market  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Bugs,  Worms,  Insects 

of  ALL  kinds,  injurious  to  trees,  plants  and 
vines  are  quickly  destroyed  by  the  use  of 

SWIFT'S 

The  latest  and  most  effective  insecticide.  As  It  is 
white  and  adheres  to  the  leaves  you  can  always  tell 
when  a  second  application  is  needed.  Never  scolds 
or  burns  the  foliaere.  Used  by  the  Gypsy  Moth  Com- 
mission of  Massachusetts.  Endorsed  by  leading  State 
Entomolojnsts.  Send  for  free  booklet  "Jnjurima  Iti- 
«er>."   Made  and  sold  only  by 

Wm.  H.  SWIFT  &  CO.,  03  Broad  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOK.ER    dfc  CO., 
16  and  18  Drnmm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Rife  Hydraulic  Engine 

You  can  tret  a  constant  stream  of  water 
delivered  to  your  buildings  from  a 
stream  or   spring    by  means  of  this 
engine. 
RUNS  ITSELF. 
NEVER  STOPS. 
Send  your  conditions 
for  catalogue  and  guar- 
anteed estimates. 
RIFE  ENGINE  .CO. .  126  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


I9TH  OR  20TH  CENTURY? 

Take  your  choice,  but  use  Page  Fence  on  the  farm. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


FENCE  HONJsn 


An  honest  way  to  sell  anything  Is  to 
have  those  who  would  buy,  TRY  IT. 
All  we  ask  -for  the  Duplex  Machine  Is 
A  TRIAL.  With  It  you  can  make 
over  100  Styles  at  the  actual  cost  of  the 
wire.  Catalogue  and  particulars  free. 

KITSELM  AN  BROTHERS, 
Box  g88  Rldgefllle,  Indiana,  U.  8.  A. 


JAMES  W.  HOWSON,  CHEMIST. 

Analysis  of  Fertilizers.  Soils,  Waters,  Wines, 
Foods.,  v etroleum  Oils,  Etc. 

Instruction  given  in  all  branches  of  chemistry. 
521  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Napa  and  Lake  Counties. 

To  the  Editor:— The  San  Francisco 
&  Clear  Lake  Railroad,  which  has  been 
agitated  for  several  years,  has  at 
last  crystallized  into  something  tangi- 
ble. The  capitalists  of  San  Francisco 
are  interesting  themselves  in  the  pro- 
ject, realizing  the  fact  that  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  become  the  metropolis  of  the 
West,  must  bestir  itself  to  build  rail- 
roads as  feeders,  to  bring  to  its  doors 
the  products  of  all  accessible  districts, 
and,  as  an  earnest  of  good  intentions, 
have  appropriated  $10,000  for  a  survey 
of  the  road  and  sent  a  canvasser  into 
the  field  to  secure  rights  of  way  through 
the  lands  which  the  proposed  road  will 
pass.  This  will  not  be  difficult  to  do, 
as  the  ground  has  been  canvassed  once 
in  a  preliminary  way,  and  nearly  all  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  give  right 
of  way  gratis  and  also  to  help  it  along 
by  contributions  and  work. 

There  are  at  present  two  routes  con- 
templated :  one  over  Vallejo,  connect- 
ing with  a  line  of  steamers  from  there 
to  San  Francisco  ;  and  the  other  to  con- 
nect with  the  S.  F.  &  N.  P.  R.  R.  The 
former  seems  to  be  the  favorite  scheme, 
but  both  will  run  through  Napa,  and 
from  there  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
foothills  up  to  Conn  canyon,  from  there 
up  Sage  canyon,  entering  at  the  lower 
end  of  Chiles  valley,  from  where  a 
diverging  line  will  be  built  into  Berryessa 
valley ;  the  main  line  running  through 
Chiles  valley  its  full  length,  then  into 
Pope  valley  up  to  Butte  canyon,  in  Lake 
county,  through  the  Loconoma  and 
Guenoc  valleys,  connecting  with  Mid- 
dletown,  and  to  Lower  Lake,  where  con- 
nection can  easily  be  made  by  steamers 
with  Lakeport,  Upper  Lake  and  all  of 
the  mineral  springs  on  its  shores. 

That  this  will  open  up  a  country  un- 
surpassed in  agricultural,  sanitary  and 
mineral  resources,  which  so  far  has  been 
almost  cut  off  from  communication  and 
had  to  rely  entirely  on  transportation  by 
teams,  will  be  apparent  to  every  one. 
It  passes  through  some  of  the  best 
wheat-producing  lands  of  the  State, 
where  crops  always  flourish  and  never 
fail,  even  in  the  driest  seasons.  Its 
fruits  and  grapes  are  already  cele- 
brated, as  they  are  not  surpassed  for 
fine  coloring  and  quality  in  any  section; 
but  they  are  almost  without  a  market, 
as  they  have  to  be  transported  by  teams 
over  rough  and  dusty  roads.  The  min- 
eral resources  along  the  route  are  great 
and  manifold,  embracing  magnesia, 
sandstone  of  the  finest  quality,  copper, 
quicksilver,  soapstone,  sulphur  and 
borax,  besides  heavy  timber  for  fire- 
wood and  for  building  purposes — spruce, 
balsam  and  sugar  pine.  But  the  mani- 
fold mineral  springs  make  it  the  great 
sanitarium  of  the  West,  already  visited 
by  thousands,  and  the  very  paradise  of 
the  hunter  and  fisherman.  Now,  it  can 
only  be  reached  by  tedious  dusty  trips 
by  team  or  stage  of  thirty-five  miles  ; 
what  will  it  become  when  it  can  be 
reached  by  a  convenient  ride  of  three 
to  four  hours — when  business  men  of  the 
city  can  send  their  families  up  there  for 
a  few  months'  stay,  can  run  up  there  on 
Saturday  and  return  to  the  city  Mon- 
day morning,  in  time  for  business  in  the 
afternoon,  refreshed  and  rested  in  body 
and  soul  ? 

But,  perhaps,  Mr.  Editor,  some  of 
your  readers  may  not  consider  this  an 
agricultural  subject.  I  think  it  is,  and 
will  give  them  my  reasons  :  All  our 
agricultural  resources  need  developing, 
and  here  we  have  an  immense  district, 
fertile  in  all  the  resources  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture,  which  so  far  has  been 
almost  a  terra  incognita  to  the  civilized 
world;  debarred  from  the  means  of  de- 
velopment by  lack  of  transportation  ; 
with  lands  so  cheap  that  it  seems  in- 
credible to  those  more  favored,  and  of- 
fering the  means  for  thousands  of  happy 
homes  to  industrious  families,  who  would 
gladly  take  advantage  of  the  facilities 
offered  them  there,  provided  a  market 
is  assured  them  for  their  products.  T 
am  in  receipt  of  hundreds  of  letters  in- 
quiring for  lands,  which  can  be  had 
there  yet  for  a  trifle.  If  we  intend  to 
develop  the  State  and  its  agricultural 
resources,  here  is  an  opportunity. 

Napa.  George  Husmann. 


if 


ALPHA-DE  LAVAL" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

THE  20TH  CENTURY  "ALPHA"  DE  LAVAL 
machines  are  the  very  acme  of  perfection  in  cream 
separators — embodying  the  new  and  perfected  de- 
velopment of  the  "ALPHA"  disc  principle. 

The  creameryman  or  dairyman  who  has  not  examined 
or  used  a  20TH  CENTURY  "disc"  machine  sufficiently 
to  understand  the  scope  and  importance  of  the  new 
improvements  has  yet  to  learn  the  merits  and  virtues  of 
the  up-to-date  cream  separator. 

In  a  word,  the  20TH  CENTURY  "ALPHA"  ma- 
chine, in  any  of  its  sizes,  is  simply  beyond  the  pale  of 
comparison  with  anything  else  that  natural  force  and 
human  ingenuity  has  yet  devised  in  the  shape  of  a  cream 
separator.  It  stands  in  a  class  by  itself — far  above  and 
beyond  all  possible  competition. 

Send  for  new  "20th  Century"  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 

Chicago. 


103  &  105  Mission  St., 

san  Francisco. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


1102  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia. 


327  Commissioners  St. 

Montreal. 
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PaB 

ROOFING 


i 


■pOOPING  is  to  a  building  what  clothing  is  to  the  body.  It  must 
*^  protect  and  it  must  wear  well.  To  put  money  in  an  interior  and 
to  save  it  on  the  roof  of  a  building  Is  poor  economy. 

P  &  B  ROOFING  possesses  all  the  requirements  of  a  first-class 
roof  covering  It  is  waterproof,  durable,  inexpensive,  easily  laid. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  a  circular,  or  address  the  makers. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  Machine  that  will  Build  a  Butter  Trade. 

Because  it  will  make  a  superior 
quality  of  butter. 

THE.  ^» 

SQUEEZER 

COMBINED 

CHURN  ano  WORKER 

squeezes  the  water  and  butter 
milk  out  of  the  butter  instead  of 
grinding  it.  It  preserves  the 
grain,  distributes  the  salt  and 
color  evenly  and  prevents  mot 
ties.   It  is 

Made  for  the  Dairy, 

j  and  is  easily  operated  and  readily  cleaned.    No  dairy  should  be  without  it. 
Will  do  Exhaustive  Churning  at  any  Temperature* 

I   We  are  prepared  to  repair  all  cream  separators  and  employ  highly  skilled  men  for  this  work. 

write  for  catalogue  No.  81.        ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO.)  ELGIN,  ILL. 


ir|  The  U.  S.  Pays  for  Itself  in  One  Year. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

From  the  Worthy  Master. 

To  the  Editor: — Alfred  Edwards,  in 
the  Michigan  Farmer,  on  1 '  Grange  Fire 
Insurance,"  writes  : 

Statistics  show  that  41  of  the  112  mutual 
fire  insurance  companies  in  New  York 
Stato  are  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Grange,  and  that  they  carry  $100,000,000 
at  a  cost  of  $5.48  for  a  term  of  five  years 
per  $1000,  which  makes  a  cost  of  about 
$1.09  per  $1000  each  year. 

In  Ohio  the  cost  has  been  $15.60  per 
$1000  for  a  term  of  seventeen  years,  mak- 
ing an  average  cost  of  a  little  less  than  92 
cents  per  year. 

Brother  Patrons,  do  not  be  afraid  of 
Grange  fire  insurance;  it  is  assuredly  a 
good  thing.  Get  your  organization.  Get 
your  best  men  for  officers.  Be  especially 
careful  that  you  get  a  good  man  for  secre- 
tary, as  this  is  a  very  important  office.  I 
insist  upon  the  rule  that  every  member 
shall  carry  a  part  of  his  risk.  Do  not  in- 
sure buildings  above  two-thirds  of  their 
actual  cash  value.  Instruct  your  members 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  be  careful  and  to 
use  every  reasonable  precaution  to  avoid 
loss  by  fire.  Talk  insurance  in  your  local 
and  county  Grange  meetings.  Get  and 
keep  every  member  interested  in  the  best 
success  of  the  company,  and  you  will  have 
cheap  insurance  that  is  both  fraternal  and 
mutual  and  a  pleasure  and  a  profit  to  all 
concerned. 

We  ought  to  be  able  to  profit  by  the 
experience  of  Patrons  in  other  States. 
Grange  fire  insurance  is  satisfactory  in 
Sonoma  county.  Patrons,  think  of  what 
Brother  Edwards  says  and  profit  by  it. 
While  you  are  about  it  you  can  be  con- 
sidering life  insurance  on  the  plan  of  $1 
for  each  member — that  is,  where  a 
member  dies,  each  one  pays  $1  and  the 
beneficiary  receives  as  many  dollars  as 
there  are  members.  This  plan  builds 
up  the  Grange  wonderfully  fast  in  New 
Hampshire,  for  instance. 

New  Granges. — Two  new  Granges 
organized  this  month;  one  at  El  Verano 
and  another  at  Coyote  in  Santa  Clara 
county,  named  Unity  Grange. 

Brother  Winans  and  I  are  at  work 
and  we  have  fourteen  names,  secured  in 
four  hours,  as  a  starter  for  a  Grange 
at  Morgan  Hill.  If  all  would  work  that 
way  we  would  have  plenty  of  good 
Granges  in  California. 

We  select  the  very  best  men  and  wo- 
men in  the  community.  If  the  Patrons 
do  not  hear  from  me  or  see  me  often, 
know  you  by  this  that  Brother  Winans 
and  I  are  busy  organizing  Granges.  I 
expect  to  visit  Fresno  and  Tulare  coun- 
ties next  month. 

Let  there  be  a  movement  all  along 
the  line.  W.  M.  Jones  writes  that  102 
Granges  were  organized  in  January  and 
February  of  this  year,  as  against  fifty- 
one  in  the  same  time  the  year  before. 
The  column  is  advancing.  Let  Califor- 
nia keep  pace! 

I  like  the  motto  :  ' '  The  farmer  is  of 
more  consequence  than  the  farm,  and 
should  be  first  improved."  The  Grange 
is  a  school.  As  Bro.  Ward,  the  Master 
of  our  baby  Grange  at  Morgan  Hill, 
says  :  "I  take  it  that  the  Grange  is  a 
past  graduate  school  for  farmers." 
Here  the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters 
meet.  Their  interests  are  one.  If  the 
farmers  can  not  form  a  trust,  it  is  be- 
cause they  can  not  trust  one  another. 
If  we  would  meet  together  and  talk  to- 
gether we  would  learn  to  trust  one 
another.  G.  W.  Worthen. 

San  Jose. 


A  New  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — After  a  few  days 
canvassing  on  the  part  of  G.  W. 
Worthen,  our  Worthy  State  Master, 
and  D.  M.  Winans,  Worthy  Deputy,  a 
union  Grange  was  organized  at  Coyote, 
Santa  Clara  county,  consisting  of  mem- 
bers from  Eden  Vale  and  Coyote  dis- 
tricts. 

The  Grange  was  christened  Unity— a 
name  we  trust  will  be  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  its  future  workings. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
Master,  R.  Fisk;  Overseer,  O.  Stevens; 
Lecturer,  Mrs.  Emma  A.  Fisk;  Stew- 
ard, Philip  E.  Strickler;  Assistant 
Steward,  Fred  L.  Little;  Chaplain, 
Mrs.  O.  Stevens;  Treasurer,  J.  Robert- 


son; Secretary,  Miss  Ethel  Foote; 
Gatekeeper,  Geo.  Barnes;  Pomona, 
Miss  E.  Barnes;  Flora,  Mrs.  T.  Fisher; 
Ceres,  Mrs.  R.  Chew;  Lady  Assistant 
Steward,  Miss  Hattie  N.  Harvey;  Trus- 
tees, O.  H.  Barnhardt,  O.  Stevens, 
Emma  A.  Fisk. 

The  officers  were  duly  installed  by 
Worthy  State  Master  Worthen,  as- 
sisted by  Bro.  Cooper  of  San  Jose 
Grange. 

The   Grange    was    organized  with 
twenty-eight  charter  members. 
Eden  Vale.  Emma  A.  Fisk. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


BOLSTEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged.  4-yr..  S-yr  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds. 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  P.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  S.  F.  . 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  NUes  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


HULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAX E  &  SON,  Lick  House.  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.   Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
1b  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale 


POULTRY. 


TRACY  POULTRY  YARDS,  Tracy,  Cal.  Wm.  M. 
Langdon,  Prop  Specialties:  B.  P.  Bocks  and  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns.  Eggs  $1.50  per  15.  Closing  out  one- 
year  old  Plymouth  roosters  at  $1.60  each.  Bar- 
gains. Write  for  prices.  Fill  Your  Incubator— 
Kggs  from  fine  thoroughbred  stock  15.00  per  100. 


J.  R.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
standard  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Chickens,  also 
Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Eggs  lor  Incubators 
$3.50  a  100  or  50c  a  setting.  Turkey  eggs  26c  each. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM.  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Buff  Cochins.  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
WyandotteB,  Black  Mlnorcas. 


FOR  FINE  FOWL  AND  EGGS   Bend   to  A. 
Buschke,  Tracy,  Cal.   Prices  reasonable. 


WILLIAM  NILES  *  CO.,  Los  Angeles.  Oal.  Poul- 
try, Belgian  Hares.   Imported  pedigreed  stock. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


BELGIAN  HARES. 


STANDARD-BRED  PEDIGREED  BEL- 
GIANS, Fine  Does,  bred  or  unbred.  Youngsters 
from  beBt  strainB.  all  ages.  Booklet  free.  Britain 
Rabbltry,  Watsouvllle.  Cal. 


THOROUGHBRED  PEDIGREED  BELGIAN 
HARES.  Choice  youDg  does  from  beBt  strains  of 
fancy  Btock.  Write  for  particulars.  S.  S.  Boal, 
126  W.  26th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BELGIAN  HARES  Write  to  Fred  8.  Gilford, 

Manager  Palo  Alto  Babbitry,  103  California 
Market.  San  Francisco,  for  quotations  and  Infor- 
mation concerning  Belgian  Hares. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlleg  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 


DOQS. 


MISERABLE  SICKLY  DOGS  are  never  seen 
where  Anglo-American  Remedies  are  used.  This 
week  my  folder,  12  Dog  Remedies,  is  sent  free. 
Geo.  H.  Crolev,  506  Sac'to  St.,  S.  F. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


HENTEETH,  Blood  Meal.  Bone.  Chick  Feed;  cir- 
cular free,  or  i  samp'es.  prices,  etc.,  mailed  for  5c 
postage.  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Belgian  Hare  Sup- 
plies, Incubators,  etc.    Croley,  506  Sac'to  St.,  S.  F. 


THIS  IS  IT. 

The  Incubator  which  has  put  an 
end  to  all  hatching  worries  and 
difficulties.  Its  simplicity  in  opera- 
tion and  its  uniform  success  in 
hatching  every  fertile  egg  makes 

THE  PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

the  best  Investment  you  can  make.  There's  no  uncertain- 
ty .boat  It.  work.  And  ibsa.  It*,  built  to  latt.  4  size. — 64  to  324 
urn.  Wo  pay  freight  anywhere  In  U.  S.  Handsome  dialogue  free. 

rtTALUMA  IHCU  BATOR  CO.,  601  19    ,  PETALUMA,  CAl. 


Oakland   Poultry  Yards, 


1317  CASTRO  8T  . 


<SO  YARDS 

THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY. 


OAKLAND,  CAL. 


THOROUGHBRED 
BELGIAN  HARES. 


NOW  is  the  time  to  buy  eggs,  or  an  Incubator  if  you  need  one. 
We  manufacture  the  best  machine  on  the  market,  Th*3  Improved  PaC  i  f  i  C  . 

SEND   FOR   OUR   60-PAGE  CATALOGUE. 


Blood  Will  Always  Tell. 

The  Lynwood  Herd  of  Swine  have  again  been 
awarded  the  majority  of  premiums  at  the  State  Fair, 
although  the  competition  was  the  greatest  ever  known 
and  the  exhibit  much  the  largest.  When  you  want 
something  real  choice  that  you  can  depend  upon  write 
J  AS.  R.  BOAL,  Mgr. ,  126  W.  25th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


fj^    Up  to  date  in  every  way.  "Tj* 
Equipped  with  nursery  under  * 
[  erg  trays,  and  self-regulating  device 
I  Poultry  supplies. Thoroughbred  fowls. 
POULTRY  GUIDE  FREE. 
Stockton  Incubator  Co., 
707-709  E.  Main  St., 
Stockton 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  IT.  W.  from  PETALUMA,  on  the 
Petaluma  and  Sebastopoi  Road. 

FRANK  A   MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Bed.   Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO  ,  CAL. 


15  YOUR  INCUBATOR  ALL  RIGHT  ? 

Haa  It  been  reteated?  I  sell  several  kinds  and  care- 
fully retest  them  before  shipping;  freight  prepaid: 

16  years  experience.  My  customers  succeed.  Write  10- 
day  for  circulars.   Geo.  H.  Croley,  50ti  Sac't  St..  9. 1 


THE  HALSTED  INCUBATOR  CO. 

1312  MYRTLE  ST.,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 
100-EgR,  $16;  180-Egg,  S84;  3«0-Egg,  #45. 
Brooders,  Thermometers,  Fluid,  etc. 
Send  fob  Circular. 


LOOKING  FOR  BELGIANS? 

Beal  Showy,  Handsome  Creatures. 
Prize  Winners  from  Prize  Winners. 

Then  visit  or  coi respond  with 

Pittock's  Belgian  Hare  Rabbitry, 

KLMHPRST,  CAL. 

Prince  Britain.  Sir  Kitchener.  Red  Ranger,  and 
other  choice  bucks  at  stud. 

PAJAR0  VALLEY  POULTRY  YARDS, 

G.  H.  LELAND,  Watsonville,  Cal.   Drawer  D. 
Choice  Eggs  from  Thoroughbred  Stock— Buff, 
White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Kocks;  Buff 
and  White  Leghorns;  Buff  cochins. 

|8  PER  15  EGGS.  BELGIAN  HARES. 

— °'   BELGIAN  HARES 

and  POULTRY 
With   Onr    Wire   Netting  at 
LOW  PRICES. 

Wire    Cloth,    Prune  Dippers, 

Graders,  Etc. 
West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works, 

5  Fremont  9t  ,  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS, 

$1  per  setting  of  13. 

—  FOR  SALE  BY— 

J.  L.  HUTCHINSON, 

TBACY,    SAN   JOAQUIN     COUNTY,  CAL 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MONEY  in  HONEY! 

THE  WEEKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  about  it. 
Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free. 
Q.W.YORK  &  CO. 

118  Michigan  St., Chicago,  111. 


SPRAY  F»U/V»F»S. 

Nozzles  for  Tree  Spraying  and  Whitewashing. 
Disinfectants  for  Chicken  Houses,  Barns.  Stables, 
Dairies,  etc.  Walnwrighfs  Nozzles  and  Pumps  are 
the  Best  and  Cheapest.  Catalogues  sent.  Agents 
wanted.  Wm.Wainwrlght. Mfr..  140'J Jackson  St.,S.F. 


DEWEY.STRONG&CO., 

PATENTS 

330  MARKET  ST.  ST. 


FRANK    f\ .  JV1ECHAM, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep,  with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  26  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  seies 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MiMAM,  Importer  and  Breeder. 

Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
BOSA.  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 

Cooper's  Sheep  Dip. 

Leading  Dip  of  the  World 
Sixty  Years. 

USED  ON  150,000,000  YEARLY. 

Not  a  refuse  product  of  tobacco  or  dye  factories. 
A  sheep  dip  invented  and  made  specially  for  sheep 
You  are  asked  to  use  it  because  it  is  the  best. 
It  occupies  a  supreme  position  in  all  countries. 
It  is  free  from  objections  so  common  In  others. 
It  cures  without  iDjury.   No  smell. 


General  Agents,  SH00BERT-BEALE  CO., 
222  SANSOME  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STBEET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


April  7,  1900. 
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THE  VETERINARIAN. 

•  The  Horn  Fly. 

As  our  readers  will  soon  be  in  the 
midst  of  another  season  with  this  pes- 
tiferous foe,  it  is  important  to  know  what 
can  be  done  with  it.  During  the  past 
year  the  Department  of  Entomology  of 
the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  made 
extensive  trials  of  a  number  of  horn  fly 
traps  and  repellant  mixtures  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  some  means  of  fur- 
nishing protection  to  stock  from  the 
horn  fly  at  a  reasonable  cost.  In  no 
case  were  the  fly  traps  effective,  but 
with  the  mixtures  more  satisfactory  re- 
sults were  obtained. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  experi- 
ments that  a  large  number  of  horn  fly 
remedies  are  not  as  effective  in  Kansas 
as  they  are  claimed  to  be  in  other 
States.  For  instance,  fish  oil  ceases  to 
be  a  repellant  here  before  two  days 
have  passed,  while  elsewhere  it  is  said 
to  repel  for  a  longer  period,  from  two 
to  six  days.  The  greatest  objection  to 
the  use  of  so  many  of  the  horn  fly  reme- 
dies is  that  the  resultant  benefits  are 
not  proportionate  to  the  cost.  In  some 
cases  the  remedies  were  entirely  use- 
less. One  of  the  best  remedies  on  the 
market,  in  order  to  be  reasonably  ef- 
fective, had  to  be  applied  every  day, 
and  in  such  large  quantities  as  to  make 
a  cost  of  20  cents  for  each  application 
for  one  cow,  a  sum  greatly  exceeding 
in  value  all  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  use  of  the  mixture. 

A  Kansas  Preparation. — Of  a  num- 
ber of  remedies  of  our  own  compound- 
ing that  were  tested  we  have  selected 
one  which  for  cheapness  and  effective- 
ness seems  deserving  of  a  more  ex- 
tensive trial.  It  is  not  as  satisfactory 
as  we  would  like  it  to  be.  but  it  is  con- 
siderably cheaper,  as  effective,  and 
often  more  lasting  than  fish  oil,  which 
in  our  opinion  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
horn  fly  remedies.  It  is  made  as  fol- 
lows: Pulverized  resin,  2  parts,  by 
measure;  soap  shavings,  1  part;  water, 
h  part;  fish  oil,  1  part;  oil  of  tar,  1  part; 
kerosene,  1  part;  water,  3  parts.  Place 
the  resin,  soap  shavings,  h  part  of  wa- 
ter and  fish  oil  together  in  a  receptacle 
and  boil  till  the  resin  is  dissolved.  Then 
add  the  3  parts  of  water,  following  with 
the  oil  of  tar  mixed  with  the  kerosene. 
Stir  the  mixture  well  and  allow  it  to 
boil  for  fifteen  minutes.  When  cool,  the 
mixture  is  ready  for  use,  and  should  be 
stirred  frequently  while  being  applied. 

The  mixture  costs  about  30  cents  a 
gallon.  From  one-eighth  to  one-half 
pint  is  sufficient  for  one  application. 
To  apply  the  mixture,  a  brush  is  essen- 
tial. We  find  nothing  more  satisfac- 
tory than  a  large  painter's  brush.  At 
first  it  is  well  to  make  an  application 
for  two  or  three  days  in  succession. 
Afterwards  an  application  every  other 
day  will  suffice.  Cows,  in  standing  in 
water  and  mud,  running  through  weeds 
and  brush  and  rubbing  against  trees, 
often  remove  some  of  the  mixture.  In 
this  case  it  is  well  to  retouch  the  un- 
protected parts.  It  is  often  more 
economical  not  to  attempt  to  protect 
the  entire  animal,  but  only  those  parts 
not  reached  by  the  head  or  tail.  This 
mixture  is  very  sticky,  and  for  this 
reason  is  not  recommended  for  horses. 
It  is  perfectly  safe,  and  in  no  case  has 
it  appeared  detrimental  to  the  health 
of  the  animal. 

There  are  those  perhaps  who  may 
not  want  to  take  the  trouble  to  make 
the  above  mixture.  In  this  case  we 
recommend  fish  oil,  which  can  be  pur- 
chased at  any  drug  store.  It  also  has 
to  be  applied  with  a  brush,  and  at  the 


How's  This? 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F."  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  P.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  In  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Traux.  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Waldino,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hairs  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system:  Price  75c  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug- 
gists. Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


rate  of  one-eighth  to  one-half  a  pint  for 
each  application. 

For  Horses. — We  often  receive  in- 
quiries for  some  mixture  to  protect 
horses.  It  must  needs  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  will  not  mar  the  appearance 
of  the  horse  or  present  his  being  cur- 
ried. It  seems  difficult  to  obtain  a 
mixture  that  possesses  lasting  with 
safe  qualities.  The  following  remedy  is 
the  best  that  we  have  tried.  It  is  safe 
and  does  not  gum  the  hair,  and  is 
effective  for  three  or  four  hours,  and 
even  longer.  It  is  made  as  follows  : 
Fish  oil,  2  quarts  ;  carbolic  acid  (crude), 
1  pint ;  pennyroyal,  1  ounce  ;  oil  of  tar, 
8  ounces ;  kerosene,  IV  quarts,  or 
enough  to  make  1  gallon  of  the  mix- 
ture. This  will  cost  about  80  cents  a 
gallon,  and  must  be  applied  with  an 
atomizer,  not  with  a  brush.  An  atom- 
izer costs  about  $1.50,  and  can  be 
obtained  at  any  hardware,  or  drug 
store.  It  is  very  economical  in  the  use 
of  the  mixture  and  enables  one  to  make 
a  very  quick  application. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  profitable  for 
one  to  go  to  this  expense  in  protecting 
his  stock  is  a  question  which  the  in- 
dividual must  decide  for  himself.  In 
experimenting  with  a  small  dairy  herd, 
it  was  very  apparent  that  the  saving 
of  milk  and  butter  fat  from  the  use  of 
horn-fly  mixtures  more  than  paid  for 
the  cost  of  such  protection,  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  increased 
comfort  of  the  animals.  Those  intend- 
ing to  use  horn-fly  remedies  should  ex- 
periment upon  a  small  scale  first,  to 
decide  what  mixtures  are  effective  and 
profitable.  Do  not  continue  to  use  a 
mixture  because  it  is  widely  advertised, 
but  rather  because  you  yourself  have 
found  it  to  be  efficacious  and  profitable. 

Answers  by  Dr.  Creely. 

LUMP  JAW. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  valuable 
Jersey  heifer  that  has  an  enlargement  on 
the  right  jaw  bone.  Her  health  and  ap- 
petite are  very  good.  It  does  not  appear 
to  pain  her  at  all.  I  have  been  using 
tincture  of  iodine  and  olive  oil  mixed  half 
and  half,  but  the  enlargement  gets  no  bet- 
ter but  seems  to  get  larger.  Kindly  in- 
form me  if  there  is  anything  I  can  give 
her  or  put  on  the  enlargement  to  make  it 
go  away.  It  looks  like  one  had  cut  a 
goose  egg  in  half  lengthwise  and  fastened 
it  to  the  jaw  bone.  It  is  on  the  under  side 
of  the  bone.— Subscriber,  Santa  Cruz. 

This  is  actinomycosis  or  lump  jaw. 
Cut  deeply  into  the  enlargement  and 
apply  pure  iodine  daily.  Give  inter- 
nally two  drachms  iodide  of  potash 
daily. 

At  San  Jose  the  firm  of  Barngrover, 
Hull  &  Co.,  incorporated,  succeeds  to  the 
business  of  the  former  partnership  of  Cun- 
ningham &  Barngrover. 


Labor  Saving  Conveniences. 

SucceBS  on  the  farm  to-day  is  tare-fly  proportioned 
'o  the  saving  of  time  and  labor— which  means  econ- 
omy of  production — and  not  higher  prices  for  farm 
products.  Probably  no  single  machine  or  appliance 
saves  In  the  aggregate  so  much  time  and  hard  labor 
as  the  modern  low  down  handy  wagon.   Take,  for 


ELEQTRJLC 


instance,  the  loading  and  hauling  of  manure,  ensil- 
age corn,  grain  in  the  straw,  corn  fodder,  hay,  etc., 
ail  hard  to  load,  the  use  and  advantages  of  a  low 
down  wagon  are  almost  Inestimable.  The  Electric 
i.ow  Down  Handy  Wagon  excels  for  these  purposes. 
Has  the  famous  Electric  steel  wheels,  is  light, 
strong  and  durable.  Write  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box 
10.  Qutncy.  Ill  ,  for  catalogue. 


Steel  Wheels 

Any  size  wanted,  any  width  of  tire.  Hubs  to 
fit  any  axle.  For  catalogue  and  prices  write 
Empire  Manufacturing  €o.t  Qulncy,  111. 


for  FARM 
WAGONS 


CALIFORNIA    STUMP  PULLER. 


The 

Farmer's 
Best 
Friend — 

Good 
Fences 

A  true  friend  every  day — every  season — the  one  absolutely  satisfactory  fence — 

THE  AMERICAN  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE, 

made  of  large,  strong  wires,  absolutely  immovable,  thoroughly  galvanized  and  nicely 
woven.  A  gemiiue  money  suviug  l'ence.  Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  If  you  can't 
find  it,  write  direct  to  us  for  catalogue. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, XAL 


The  f\cm&  of  Simplicity  in 
/V\o\A/e-r  Construction. 


As  Neat  as  a  Toy 
and  Strong  as 
a  Qiant. 


•       ij..N<i,V.*.V  V''   'A  ' 


THE  JONES  CHAIN  MOWER. 

No  Noise.    No  Vibration.    No  Lost  Power.    No  Cog  Wheels  to  Wear  Out. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  sprocket  and  chain  produces  far  less  friction  than  cog  wheels;  that  they 
are  longer  lived;  that  the  application  of  power  is  more  direct.  Then  why  buy  a  geared  mower  that 
may  work  well  enough  when  it  is  new  and  the  gears  fit  closely  ?  But  it  soon  commences  to  wear,  loss 
of  motion  occurs,  and  In  a  short  time  you  need  a  new  mower.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COflPANY,  State  Agents,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


i 


Choose  a 
Carriage 


With  the  help  of  oar  catalogue.  It  offers  a  wider  choice  of 
vehicles,  Harness,  robes,  blankets  and  horse  accessories 
than  dealers  carry  In  stock,  at  prices  lower  than  any  dealer 

can  quote.  We  are  carriage  and 
harness  makers  on  a  big  scale,  with 
every  facility  for  turning  out  the 
best  work  at  the  least  coat. 

You  Save  the  Difference, 

between  the  maker's  and  the 
dealer's  price  when  you  buy  from 
us.  Money  returned  and  freight 
paid  both  ways  If  you  are  not  i 
satisfied  with  your  purchase.  Write  for  the  catalogue— it's  free. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

__a^^_-I^_|a_(Hn_^__  198.00. 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR         5. 00 

.  TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 
TPII1MPH  ^TPPl    PANOF  into  every  section  of  the  United  States. 

iKiumpn  s  1  cel.  kainvjc  we  wU1  f»r  a  short  time  delfver  at  youi; 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21  !4  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  O.  WILLAKD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St..  St.  Louis.  Mo.   Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


Pacific  Saw  Manufacturing  Company 

Manufacture  the 

"HATCH"  Pruning  Saw. 

The,  Best  In  Use! 

Emery  Wheels,  Grindstones,  Files,  Saws, 
Machine  Knives.  Etc.  Sheet  Steel.    Tel.  Main  5053 


17-19  Fremont  Street.  San  Francisco,  cal. 


California  s>  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON, 

Professor  Agricultural  Practice  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Vegetables  in 
Garden  and  Field;"  President  California  State  Floral  Society;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  San  Francisco. 


Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrated,  J 2  Full-Page  Plates. 

The  third  edition  of  this  great  work  and  Indispensable  companion  of  progressive  fruit  growers  is 
now  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  book  has  been  practically  rewritten  by  the  author,  and  contains  the  latest  and  best  methods 
of  practice  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 


The    most    Powerful    Made  1 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
A.  BARNES,  Mgr.,  16-18  Zoe  St:,  San  Francisco 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  /\ny  where. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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NO.   53--WORLD  BEATER  SURREY,  $150 


NO.   I—  WORLD  BEATER  BUGGY,  $85 


NO.  42—GEM  WAGON,  $50 


rush  ford  farm  wagon 


HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  =  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Nitrate  of 
as  a 
Fertilizer. 


Soda 


EXHAUSTED  LAND. 

The  first  element  to  become  exhausted  in  land  is  nitrogen. 
The  application  of  100  lbs.  of 

NITRATE    OF  SODA 

per  acre  will  supply  this  and  produce  astonishing  results.  It 
is  the  cheapest  and  most  available  source  of  nitrogen. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    «fe  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -      -      -      San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


Machine  Works 

TO  183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
the;  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Class    machine  U/ork 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pnmps,  Etc., 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


mm 


OPPiFElPPIP 


FOR    TO\A/N    W/rtTER  WORKS. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

46  FREMONT  STREET,      ....      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA1. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
plied  for  making  Pipe.   Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipe; 
with  Asphaltum. 


IMPERISHABLE. 


The  best  pipe  In  the  market.  It  will  last  longer  than  anything  yet  offered  Will  not  rust  or  break. 
Guaranteed  to  stand  fifty  pounds  pressure.    WRITE  FOR  DETAILED  INFORMATION. 

MCCARTHY  &  MACKEY,  Selling  Agents, 

226  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Clark's  Reversible  Double  Lever  Extension  Head  Harrow. 

CLARK'S  CUTAWAY  HARROW  This  Harrow  can  be  used  to  throw  the  earth  to  or  from  the  iree. 

It  can  be  drawn  together  and  used  In  the  regular  length  or  extended  as  shown.  The  5  and  6  are 
best  all-around  two-horse  Harrows. 

Our  LOW  Prices  Will  Surprise  You. 

5  FT.,  6  FT.,  8  FT.,  10  FT.    WRITE  OR  CALL. 


Allison,  Neff  &  Co., 


22.2.  mission  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  C/\L. 


"Pasteur"  Black  leg  Vaccine. 

The  original  and  genuine  preventive  vaccine  remedy  fo  Black  Leg  Officially  endorsed  In  all  the 
cattle-raising  States  Successfully  used  upon  1,500,000  head  In  the  U.  S.  A.  during  the  last  four  years. 
Write  for  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  from  the  largest  and  most  prominent  stock  raisers  of 
the  country.  "  Single  "  treatment  vaccine  for  ordinary  stock;  "  Double  "  treatment  vaecine  for  choice 
herds. 


REGISTERED- 


"BLACKLEG!  NE"— 


TRADE  MARK. 


"  Pasteur  "  single  treatment  Black  Leg  Vaccine  READY  FOR  USE  (no  set  of  instruments  re- 
quired). Sold  in  packages:— No.  1  (10  head)  11.50;  No.  2  (80  head)  $2.50;  No.  8  (50  head)  to.  Easily  ap- 
plied. No  experience  necessary. 

PASTEUR    VACCINE  CO., 

213  Examiner  Bid?.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Patent  Agents, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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General  John  Bidwell. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Charles  H.  Shinn. 

The  first,  the  most  famous  and  the  greatest  of  all 
the  princely  farmers  of  pioneer  California,  General 
John  Bidwell  of  Rancho  Chico,  died  suddenly  from 
heart  failure  on  April  4th,  and  thus  came  to  an  end 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  picturesque  of  Ameri- 
can careers.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Godin,  Kit 
Carson,  Fremont,  Lassen,  Sutter,  Vallejo.  His  mar- 
velous and  accurate  memory  held  within  its  grasp  an 
infinite  number  of  details  of  the  past  sixty  years  of 
Pacific  coast  development,  and  his  few  published 
documents  are  among  the  most  precious  materials 
for  the  historian. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  John  Bidwell, 
whose  relationship  to  California  began  with  his  re- 
markable journey  across  the  continent  in  1841  (a 
journey  which  justly  ranks  amongithe  most  fascinat- 
ing chapters  of  pioneer  adventure),  was  thus  a  hewer 
of  paths,  a  builder  of  roads,  even  in  his  boyhood. 
All  his  life  long  he  was  planting  trees  and  making 
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highways.  Last  summer  he  was  road  building  in  the 
Sierras,  and  when  he  was  stricken  down  the  other 
day  it  was  while  he  was  working  on  a  road.  It  is 
largely  due  to  his  efforts  and  his  example  that  Chico 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  tree-sheltered  towns, 
and  that  Butte  county  has  many  of  the  best  roads  in 
California. 

This  stately  and  noble  old  pioneer,  whose  name  is 
writ  large  in  the  history  of  California,  was  a  man  of 
the  large,  simple  Homeric  type,  whose  nature  fitted 
well  with  the  great  valley-plain  of  the  Sacramento,  the 
snow  peaks  of  the  Sierras,  the  ancient  oak  forests  of 
his  superb  farm  lands.  There  he  kept  open  house  for 
a  lifetime,  and  what  a  procession  of  famous  men  and 
women  have  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Rancho  Chico 
these  fifty  years  !  Asa  Gray  and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
were  there,  and  also  Governors  and  Senators, 
authors,  musicians  and  artists  too  many  to  name  in 
this  brief  paper. 

It  is  not  easy  to  synopsize  in  a  paragraph  the 
salient  points  of  so  active  a  career.  One  can  find  it 
set  forth  in  the  newspapers  and  histories.  He  was 
born  in  Chautauqua  county, 
New  York,  on  Aug.  5th, 
1819.  When  he  came  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1841  there  were 
hardly  100  "  foreigners  "  in 
the  whole  region,  and  this 
young  man  of  21  easily  and 
immediately  became  a 
leader  among  them.  He 
seems  to  have  impressed 
every  one,  even  then,  with 
his  honesty  and  efficiency. 
He  obtained  a  Mexican 
grant  for  Rancho  Chico  in 
1845  ;  he  mined  on  Bid  well's 
Bar  in  1848;  he  was  a  State 
Senator  in  the  famous  first 
session  ;  he  served  in  Con- 
gress!; he  was  a  candidate 
for  Governor  and  for  Presi- 
dent (National  Prohibition 
Party,  1892);  he  took  a  use- 
ful and  sturdy  part  in  public 
affairs,  battling  ceaselessly 
for  better  local  govern- 
ment, for  higher  education 
and  for  many  good  causes. 

Nevertheless,  General 
Bidwell  was  first  and  fore- 
most a  farmer.  His  services 
to  the  agriculture  of  Cali- 
fornia have  been  exceed- 
ingly great.  The  earlier 
official  reports  in  existence 
show  his  willingness  to  ex- 
pend large  sums  in  experi- 
mentation, and  to  make 
public  the  results.  Since 
1852  Rancho  Chico  has 
made  hundreds  of  famous 
exhibits  of  cereals,  vege- 
tables, fruits,  nuts,  olive  oil 
and  a  multitude  of  pro- 
ducts. No  other  farm  in 
California  has  done  so  much 
in  this  way  to  extend  our 
fame  abroad.  The  first 
raisins  ever  made  in  the 
State  were  produced  here. 
In  1855,  according  to  the 
Surveyor-General's  report, 
he  had  orchards  of  peach, 
apple,  fig  and  other  fruits 
established ;  in  1857  he  was 


The  Late  Hon.  John  Bidwell  of  Chico. 

irrigating  by  a  12-foot  canal,  and  had  a  flour  mill  in 
operation.  In  the  days  when  wheat  was  king  there 
were  no  better  wheat  fields  in  California,  and  now 
there  are  no  more  beautiful  orchards  than  those  of 
Rancho  Chico,  the  home  of  this  large-hearted  pioneer, 
this  lover  of  forests  and  mountains,  this  friend  of  chil- 
dren and  Indians  and  animals,  this  man  who  was  fa- 
mous among  the  famous  men  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  our  commonwealth. 


The  English  Walnut. 

Though  Californians  have  manifested  due  enterprise 
in  introducing  the  best  European  varieties  of  the 
English  walnut,  and  have  demonstrated  their  superi- 
ority for  certain  regions  of  the  State,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  great  commercial  product  is  almost  wholly  grown 
upon  seedling  trees.  The  acreage  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia is  very  largely  planted  with  seedlings  from  se- 
lected trees,  the  seedlings  coming  true  enough  to 
seed  to  carry  a  large  preponderance  true  to  the  type 
of  the  parent  tree.  The  grafting  in  of  named  Euro- 
pean varieties  is  increasing  and  may  in  time  give  to 
the  product  better  form,  which  the  best  European 
varieties  certainly  have,  as  we  hope  to  show  by  illus- 
trations in  due  time.  The  engraving  on  this  page 
shows  a  typical  California  seedling  tree  as  selected  by 
B.  M.  Lelong,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Hor- 
ticulture, for  the  walnut  article  in  his  report  of  1896. 
It  is  eight  years  from  the  seed — the  age  at  which 
bearing  of  the  seedling  usually  occurs.  It  is  also 
representative  of  the  form  which  the  seedling  natu- 
rally assumes,  except  perhaps  that  it  has  been  raised 
from  the  ground  a  little  and  runaway  tendencies  re- 
pressed so  as  to  prevent  unsymmetrical  development. 
This  is  about  all  the  pruning  which  is  given  the  wal- 
nut tree  in  California  practise.  The  walnut  of  this 
age  is  a  very  handsome  tree  with  its  large,  dark- 
green  leaves  contrasting  with  the  different  hues  of  its 
new  growth,  and  a  well-kept  orchard  of  young  trees, 
with  the  trees  widely  spaced  and  the  ground  well  cul- 
tivated, is  one  of  the  pleasing  horticultural  sights  of 
California.  With  such  a  growth  at  bearing  age  as  is 
shown  in  the  engraving,  the  tree  increases  in  size  with 
advancing  age  until  it  reaches  majestic  proportions. 
Trees  planted  early  in  the  American  era  in  California 
have  been  reported  with  a  girth  of  six  feet  and  a 
height  of  sixty  feet. 
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The  Week. 

The  week  has  seen  quite  a  variety  of  weather  con- 
ditions— some  favorable,  others  otherwise.  The  low 
temperatures  culminated  in  several  quite  severe 
frosts,  covering  large  areas  and  causing  considerable 
injury  to  grapes  and  in  some  instances  to  tree  fruits 
as  well.  It  does  not  yet  appear  how  great  the  in- 
juries have  been;  but  both  in  the  coast  valleys,  where 
wine  grapes  are  largely  grown,  and  in  the  interior 
raisin-grape  regions  the  early  reports  indicate  quite 
severe  losses.  It  is  said  that  the  raisin  crop  is  likely 
to  lose  25°^  of  a  full  yield,  but  that  will  leave  more 
raisins  than  were  gathered  this  year.  The  general 
impression  has  been  that  tree  fruits  and  nuts  would 
reach  a  maximum  production  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
State;  but  there  will  have  to  be  some  concession 
made  for  frost  work,  as  many  localities  have  been  se- 
verely hit.  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  measure  the  out- 
put, but  the  frost  must  have  done  enough  to  favor- 
ably affect  values  of  what  remains. 

Since  the  frosts  a  showery  time  has  brought  com- 
fort to  growers  of  field  crops  and  pasture.  The 
showers  are  welcome,  for  a  dry  April  would  have  j 
caused  wide  losses.  It  looks  now  as  though  there 
would  be  enough  rain  to  give  fair  yields  everywhere 
except  south  of  the  Tehachapi  range.  The  south 
will  have  to  be  patient  a  little  longer. 

Spot  wheat  is  stationary  here  and  little  doing, 
though  the  tone  is  steady.    Wheat  is  firmer  abroad 
and  at  the  East.    Barley  also  is  slow  f  t  the  old  fig- 
ures ;  another  shipload  has  gone  to  Europe.  Oats 
are  unchanged.    Corn  is  higher  at  the  East  and  1 
above  shipping  to  this  coast.    There  is  considerable 
large  white  California  corn,  but  the  preference  is  for 
yellow.    Hay  is  weak,  except  for  fancy  wheat,  which 
is  in  demand  at  the  low  price  prevailing.    Bran  is  , 
barely  steady  and  other  millfeeds  unchanged.  Hogs 
are  firmer,  but  steady,  and  mutton  rather  weak. 
Butter  is  lower,  but  is  selling  well  for  packing,  and 
the  outlook  for  the  best  quality  is  thought  to  be  good. 
There  is  too  much  soft  California  cheese  offering,  and 
Eastern  is  too  high  to  be  used  in  any  quantity.  Eggs  i 
have  improved  under  the  Easter  demand,  but  the  ! 
future  is  hardly  assured.    Two  carloads  of  Eastern  ' 
eggs  are  in  and  more  are  on  the  way,  but  prices  I 
are    up    at  the    East  and  shipments   will  cease 
for    a   time.     Poultry   is    in    good    shape  and 
in  the  main  higher.    Beans  are  firm  and  a  good  busi-  ' 
ness  is  being  done.    Potatoes  are  coming  too  freely 
from  Oregon,  and  there  is  pressure  to  clear  up  be-  I 
fore  new  potatoes  become  too  plentiful.    Onions  are  1 
very  high.     Three  hundred  crates  of  Australian 
onions  went  at  auction  to  one  buyer  at  8Jc;  good 
Oregon  onions  bring  6@6ic.    Oranges  are  selling 


well,  although  receipts  are  heavy.  Dried  fruit  is 
quiet,  with  a  little  movement  from  jobbers'  hands; 
prunes  are  selling,  but  at  no  better  prices.  Wool  is 
still  on  the  anxious  seat.  Buyers  are  waiting  for 
each  other,  and  a  break  will  precipitate  free  trans- 
actions probably. 

As  we  anticipated,  the  week  has  been  a  busy  one 
with  the  two  great  co-operative  fruit  selling  enter- 
prises— the  prune  and  raisin  associations.  The  direc- 
tors of  each  of  them  are  going  ahead  vigorously  and 
are  constantly  mustering  stronger  support.  Since 
our  last  issue  there  have  been  filed  in  Sacramento  ar- 
ticles of  incorporation  of  the  California  Raisin  &  Fruit 
Packing  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  This 
means  a  fight  to  a  finish  between  the  Raisin  Growers' 
Association  and  Commercial  Packers.  Of  the  capital 
stock  $200,000  is  available  for  construction  of  packing 
houses  and  purchase  of  seeding  plants,  the  cash  to  be 
had  on  a  deposit  of  growers'  slips  authorizing  a  re- 
duction of  i  cent  per  pound  on  the  crop  of  1900  for 
the  association.  The  directors  are  also  the  directors 
of  the  raisin  growers'  combine.  The  new  incorpora- 
tion is  also  intended  as  a  stimulus  to  hesitating  grow- 
ers to  sign  the  association  contracts  to  continue  the 
combine.  This  year's  crop  is  already  in  the  combina- 
tion's hands,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  handled  so  well 
that  the  question  of  continuance  may  have  only  one 
side  to  it. 

At  San  Jose  the  prune  association  has  had  a  busy 
week  and  records  a  number  of  progressive  points. 
At  the  directors'  meeting  on  Monday  it  was  clearly 
shown  that  the  association  is  master  of  the  situation. 
The  records  show  that  35,433  acres  of  prunes  have 
been  signed  to  the  association,  also  2837  acres  signed, 
but  held  by  the  trustee  in  escrow,  making  a  total  of 
38,270  acres,  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  exceeds  75°£  of  the  prune  acreage  of  the 
State.  As  the  packers'  contract  requires  that  the 
association  shall  have  under  its  control  90%  of  the 
prune  acreage  by  the  1st  day  of  May,  the  time  has 
been  extended  to  the  30th  day  of  April  to  secure  the 
necessary  90%.  The  foregoing  relates  only  to  prunes. 
It  is  seen  that  there  cannot  be  enough  deciduous 
fruits  and  nuts,  other  than  prunes,  secured  to  war- 
rant the  association  in  fixing  prices  for  this  season. 
The  growers  who  have  signed  contracts  for  dried 
fruits  and  nuts,  other  than  prunes,  are  given  the  op- 
tion to  sell  through  the  association  or  otherwise. 
The  canvass  on  the  prune  basis  is  still  proceeding  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  and  there  is  still  time  to 
get  into  the  fold. 

Horse  circles  are  excited  over  the  sale  of  Flying 
Fox  at  the  sale  of  the  late  Duke  of  Westminster's 
racing  stable  in  London — 37,500  guineas,  or  $191,000 
in  our  money — the  largest  ever  given  for  a  horse  in 
the  world's  history.  It  reminds  a  writer  in  the  Oak- 
land Enquirer  of  the  fact  that  only  four  horses  have 
yet  sold  for  $100,000  or  over,  and  that  the  first  one  was 
the  American  trotter,  Ax  tell,  then  a  three-year-old 
colt.  This  was  eleven  years  ago  and  his  price  was  $105,  - 
000  after  he  had  made  a  record  of  2:12.  Axtell's 
price  remained  the  world's  record  for  two  years. 
Then,  in  1891,  Governor  Stanford  of  California  came 
to  the  front  with  the  two-year  old  Arion — who  set  the 
turf  world  agog  by  a  series  of  record  breaking  miles, 
one  in  2:101.  His  feat  sold  him  to  J.  Malcolm  Forbes, 
the  Massachusetts  millionaire,  for  $125,000,  and  again 
the  price  record  for  a  horse  was  broken.  In  1893 
Mr.  Macdonough  of  California  paid  $150,000  for  the 
English  horse,  Ormonde.  Now  Ormonde's  grandson, 
Flying  Fox,  has  brought  $191,000.  Will  an  American 
trotter  ever  bring  as  much  ? 

High  prices  for  single  horses  leads  naturally  to  the 
many  horses  which  the  United  States  are  now  send- 
ing out  to  the  world.  The  export  trade  in  horses  has 
expanded  wonderfully.  A  decade  ago  it  was  practi- 
cally nothing.  In  January  of  last  year  the  total 
footed  up  $396,000,  while  for  the  January  just  passed 
our  exports  of  horses  reached  a  total  value  of  $634,- 
000.  This  is  a  tremendous  volume  of  business  and 
would  indicate  a  trade  for  the  present  year  of  some- 
where around  $8,000,000.  The  total  exportation  of 
American  horses  for  seven  months  ending  January,  j 
1900,  comprises  27,280  head,  against  21,436  horses 
for  the  same  period  in  1899  and  25,021  head  for  the 
corresponding  seven  months  in  1898.  A  feature  of 
the  export  trade  is  the  wonderful  increase  of  the  ex- 
ports to  Africa,  which,  in  January,  reached  the 


enormous  volume  of  4972  horses,  against  24  head  for 
January,  1899.  The  export  of  horses  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  for  January,  1900,  was  398  head,  against 
zero  for  January,  1899.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  took 
117  horses  in  January,  1900,  against  32  head  in 
January,  1899.  There  has  been  a  sensational 
expansion  in  the  volume  of  exports  of  American  mules. 
For  January,  1900,  there  were  exported  5759  mules, 
against  538  head  in  January  last  year.  The  export  of 
mules  for  the  seven  months  ending  January,  1900, 
comprise  a  total  of  22,264  head,  against  4834  mules 
for  the  corresponding  period  in  1898,  the  former  val- 
ued at  $1,947,214,  and  the  latter  at  $431,372.  Evi- 
dently the  wars  are  of  advantage  to  the  horse  and 
mule  growers,  and  the  end  of  the  wars  will  not  end 
all,  because  the  whole  horse  and  mule  supply  is 
roaching  a  low  point,  and  it  will  take  a  number  of 
years  to  catch  up  with  the  demand.  In  connection 
with  these  considerations,  it  is  interesting  to  note  a 
telegram  from  New  York  as  we  go  to  press  that  a 
contract  to  buy  30,000  to  35,000  horses  for  the  Brit- 
ish Government  was  about  completed  Tuesday.  The 
horses  are  for  calvary  regiments  and  the  artillery 
service  in  South  Africa,  and  they  will  cost  several 
million  dollars.  This  is  said  to  be  the  largest  single 
order  of  the  kind  ever  placed  in  this  country. 

An  issue  has  arisen  between  the  Pasteur  Vaccine 
Company  and  the  Division  of  Animal  Industry  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  to  the  equity  of  the 
free  distribution  of  vaccine  virus  by  the  Government 
for  private  use,  while  the  Vaccine  Companyjis  Belling 
the  virus  after  having  made  large  investments  in 
developing  the  material  to  its  present  state  of 
efficiency  and  in  making  the  facts  known  to  the  pub- 
lic by  liberal  advertising.  We  do  not  particularly 
desire  to  intrude  in  a  fight  in  which  the  contestants 
are  getting  rather  warm,  but  we  have  been  re- 
quested to  speak  on  the  subject  and  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  do  so.  We  are  quite  sure  that  the  Govern- 
ment need  not  pursue  its  distribution  beyond  proper 
experimental  limits.  It  may  be  a  question  whether 
it  was  necessary  for  the  Government  to  take  this 
matter  up  at  all,  because  the  Vaccine  Company  had 
fully  demonstrated  the  success  of  the  treatment  be- 
fore the  Government  undertook  its  larger  distribu- 
tion, at  least.  Many  Californians  had  attained  such 
success  with  it  that  they  freely  commended  it  at 
Farmers'  Institutes  and  other  meetings.  But  sup- 
posing the  Government  should  hold  it  to  be  its  duty 
to  make  the  very  successful  prevention  method  as 
widely  known  as  possible  to  save  the  immense  annual 
losses  from  blackleg,  it  should  cease  distribution  as 
soon  as  this  was  fairly  done  and  the  supply  of  ma- 
terial for  regular  use  should  come  from  private  busi- 
ness enterprises.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  the 
Government  should  distribute  virus  for  stock  than 
quinine  for  stock  owners  after  the  curative  efficacy 
of  both  are  known.  But  at  the  same  time,  though 
perhaps  the  position  of  virus-making  enterprises  is 
well  taken,  we  apprehend  that  they  overestimate 
the  injury  the  Government  distribution  may  do  their 
business.  In  our  opinion  the  stock  owners  will  prefer 
to  secure  their  virus  in  a  regular  business  way  from 
a  firm  of  established  reputation  than  to  wait  upon 
the  Government  for  it.  This  opinion  is  formed  from 
our  own  personal  experience  with  people  who  have 
consulted  us  on  the  subject.  We  have  frankly  told 
them  the  two  ways  in  which  the  virus  could  be  had 
and  they  have  invariably  remarked:  "If  you  think 
the  Pasteur  Vaccine  Company  is  all  right,  we  would 
prefer  to  get  supplies  from  them  and  hold  them 
responsible  for  its  character."  The  company  sells 
the  material  at  such  a  reasonable  rate  that  no  one 
need  seek  other  supplies  because  of  the  cost.  Our 
contention  would  be,  then,  that  though,  so  far  as  we 
understand  the  matter,  the  private  producer  is  right 
in  opposing  the  Government  distribution,  he  will  not 
be  injured  by  such  distribution  to  the  extent  he  fears 
and  in  fact  may  be  benefited  by  the  greater  demand 
which  may  arise  for  the  valuable  material. 

So  Secretary  Wilson  is  to  have  an  experiment 
farm  of  his  own  which  will  do  important  field  work 
for  the  Washington  department.  In  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday  Mr.  Money  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  a  bill  setting  apart  a  portion  of  the  Ar- 
lington estate  as  an  experimental  farm  to  be  oper- 
ated under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  it  was  passed. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Bleeding  Prune  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  French  prunes  which  I 
grafted  two  years  ago  with  the  Imperial  prune.  A 
large  number  of  the  trees  are  bleeding  and  quite  a 
number  are  dying,  and  more  are  going  to  die.  What 
can  be  done,  under  the  circumstances,  in  preventing 
the  trees  from  bleeding  and  decaying  ? — Grower, 
Monterey  county. 

The  bleeding  of  deciduous  fruit  trees  is  due,  so  far 
as  we  know,  to  one  of  three  causes  :  First,  exceed- 
ing dryness  of  the  soil  or  subsoil,  which  destroys  the 
root  hairs  and  induces  gumming  and  die-back  of  the 
top.  The  remedy  in  this  case  is  irrigation.  Second, 
Standing  water  in  the  soil,  which  also  kills  the  root 
hairs  and  induces  gumming,  though,  of  course,  by  a 
different  process.  The  remedy  in  this  case  is  drain- 
age. Third,  sunburn  and  the  entrance  of  burrowing 
insects  (also  the  prevalence  of  scale  insects  on  some 
trees)  induce  bleeding  and  gumming,  and  if  too  ex- 
tensive will  kill  the  tree.  The  remedy  in  this  case  is 
whitewash  or  other  means  of  protecting  the  bark 
from  sunburn.  Unthrift  and  gumming  of  the  prune 
is  apparently  due  in  some  cases  to  excessive  heat,  but 
this  cannot  occur  near  the  coast.  We  have  failed  to 
find  a  case  of  bleeding  and  gumming  which  is  not  to  be 
accounted  for  by  one  of  the  three  groups  of  condi- 
tions. Perhaps  the  suggestion  of  them  will  enable 
you  to  make  an  investigation  yourself  which  will  sat- 
isfy you  as  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble  in  your  case. 

Whitewash  on  Citrus  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  there  any  danger  to  our  citrus 
trees  in  using  whitewash  on  the  trunks  ?  In  budding 
over  our  large  trees,  it  seems  best  to  protect  the 
body  of  the  tree  from  being  injured  by  the  sun  shining 
on  it  while  it  has  little  or  no  top  to  protect  it.  Some  use 
whitewash,  as,  reflecting  the  sun's  rays,  it  answers 
the  purpose  at  least  cost  and  trouble  ;  but  some  are 
fearful  that  the  action  of  the  lime  on  the  bark  will  be 
injurious. — Reader,  Pomona. 

There  is  no  danger  in  using  whitewash  on  the  bark 
of  citrus  trees,  especially  old  trees,  which  are  grafted 
over,  because  the  bark  is  older  and  less  liable  to  cor- 
rosion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  whitewash  is 
used  upon  the  young  bark  of  orange  trees  as  well. 
In  cases  of  budding,  it  is  often  advised  to  allow  the 
whitewash  to  cover  all  parts  of  the  bark  to  prevent 
burning  by  the  sun.  So  much  of  this  has  been  used 
for  so  many  years  that  there  is  little  doubt  of  its  ef- 
fectiveness and  of  its  innocence  as  far  as  injury  goes. 
If  you  wish  to  make  whitewash  that  will  stick  better 
than  the  common  sort,  use  thirty  pounds  of  lime,  and, 
while  it  is  slaking,  add  four  pounds  of  tallow  and  five 
pounds  of  salt,  using  water  enough  to  slake  the  lime 
and  make  it  of  proper  consistency  for  application. 
This  preparation  has  been  very  widely  used  and  has 
given  good  satisfaction. 

Beans  After  Apricots. 

To  the  Editor: — What  would  be  the  chances  of  a 
bean  crop  in  Ventura  county  on  land  from  which  an 
old  apricot  orchard  was  cleared  off  years  ago  ? — En- 
quirer, Los  Angeles. 

If  the  soil  and  situation  are  suitable  for  beans  and 
there  is  moisture  enough  available  this  year,  the 
bean  crop  will  come  all  right.  So  far  as  the  chances 
of  soil  exhaustion  by  the  apricot  go,  the  bean  is  the 
best  plant  we  know  of  to  face  such  chances,  for  it  is 
endowed  by  nature,  like  other  legumes,  to  take  its 
strengthening  food  from  the  air,  and  this  is  the  rea- 
son why  beans  often  do  well  where  other  crops  would 
fail  and  why  the  bean  is  a  soil  restorer  rather  than  a 
soil  robber.  It  is  true  that  a  change  may  occasion- 
ally help  the  soil  even  for  beans,  but  there  are  plenty 
of  cases  where  beans  have  been  grown  continuously 
during  a  long  period  and  good  crops  are  still  had 
wherever  the  winter  rains  and  the  summer  fogs  give 
the  plant  a  good  supply  of  moisture  and  suitable 
growing  temperature.  We  should  expect  a  good 
crop  on  old  cleared  orchard  land  if  you  have  moisture 
enough  in  the  soil  and  in  the  air  to  carry  a  vigorous 
growth  until  the  pods  fill  well. 

Weeders  or  Shallow  Cultivators. 

To  the  Editor: — Have  the  "weeders"  or  shallow 
cultivators  advertised  so  extensively  at  the  East 
been  tried  in  California  ?  What  is  your  opinion  of 
their  usefulness  in  this  State  for  occasional  use  in 
orchards,  etc.? — S.  A.  O,  Los  Angeles. 

Weeders  or  shallow  surface  cultivators  are  not 
widely  used  in  California,  because  in  this  dry  country 


we  need  a  certain  adequate  depth  of  cultivation  to 
prevent  the  evaporation  of  moisture.  For  this  rea- 
son a  disc  running  to  a  depth  of  4  or  5  inches,  or 
various  forms  of  chisel  teeth,  are  superior  to  the 
horizontal,  shallow  weed  cutters.  At  the  same  time, 
these  sharp  horizontal  cutting  blades  are  very  desir- 
able for  reducing  morning  glory,  Johnson  grass  and 
other  running  seeds  which  are  quite  prevalent  in 
some  localities.  Unless  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing these  weeds  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
weeders  are  the  right  sort  of  tool  for  ordinary  Cali- 
fornia conditions. 

Bran  and  Arsenic  for  Grasshoppers  and  Cutworms. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  the  amount  of  arsenic  (20  lbs.) 
in  the  "Bran  Remedy,"  in  the  book  "California 
Fruits,"  for  cutworms  and  grasshoppers  correct,  or 
is  it  a  typographical  error  ?  Will  cutworms  molest 
bean  plants  ?  My  soil,  newly  cleared,  is  full  of  these 
worms,  caused,  I  am  told,  by  decaying  leaves  and 
acorns.  I  want  to  grow  a  crop  of  beans  among  my 
young  trees,  but  it  is  useless  to  attempt  it  if  the 
worms  are  in  the  habit  of  cutting  off  bean  shoots. — J. 
M.  Harkins,  Edenvale. 

The  bran  and  arsenic  remedy  is  correctly  given  in 
"California  Fruits,"  viz  :  Bran,  40  lbs.;  middlings, 
15  lbs.;  cheap  syrup,  2  gallons;  arsenic,  20  lbs.  Mix 
these  with  water  into  a  soft  mush  and  put  down  a 
spoonful  beside  each  tree  or  vine  affected  by  cut- 
worms or  grasshoppers.  Arsenic  is  cheap  and  you 
need  plenty  of  it  so  that  a  little  of  the  mixture  will 
kill. 

Cutworms  will  take  beans  in  good  shape  ;  they  are 
as  good  bean  eaters  as  Bostonians.  Cutworms  are 
not  caused  by  decaying  leaves  or  acorns,  though  they 
may  occur  in  connection  with  them.  There  are,  how- 
ever, plenty  of  other  grubs  on  acorn  ground.  Per- 
haps you  had  better  catch  a  few  and  let  us  see 
whether  you  really  have  cutworms  or  something  else. 

Harvest  Flies  and  Crane  Flies. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  name  the  fly  and  worm, 
specimens  of  which  accompany  this  letter  ?  I  find 
one  or  more  of  the  flies  on  nearly  every  prune  tree, 
and  one  or  more  of  the  worms  in  the  soil  underneath. 
The  fly  is  often  sitting  by  the  ghost  or  shell  of  itself 
on  the  same  twig. — Orchardist,  Santa  Clara  county. 

You  send  two  quite  distinct  insects.  One  is  a  "har- 
vest fly,"  one  of  the  "  locusts  "  or  cicadidae,  its  full 
name  being  Platypedia  putnami.  This  is  the  wedge- 
shaped  fly  which  you  found  sitting  beside  his  own 
ghost,  which  is  his  cast-off  skin.  The  larvae  of  these 
flies  occur  on  the  roots  of  fruit  and  other  trees,  and 
draw  the  sap  through  the  bark  by  their  sucking 
beaks.  They  are  fortunately  not  abundant  enough  to 
do  great  harm.  The  other  fly  is  a  crane  fly,  some- 
times called  a  daddy-long-legs.  The  larvae  of  these 
flies  feed  on  the  fine  roots  of  plants  and  sometimes 
are  abundant  enough  to  do  harm  to  grain.  Both 
these  insects  are  conspicuous  and  of  formidable  ap- 
pearance, perhaps,  but  they  are  neither  of  them  of 
much  horticultural  importance. 

New  Trees  in  Old  Holes  Again. 

To  the  Editor: — Many  thanks  for  your  kindness  in 
answering  my  queries.  Can  you  not  suggest  some 
chemical  to  be  placed  around  the  roots  of  young  trees 
planted  where  old  trees  have  been  taken  out  which 
will  destroy  fungus  growths  engendered  by  the  old 
roots  ? — Orchardist,  San  Francisco. 

It  is  common  practice  to  clear  out  old  roots  as  well 
as  they  can  be  reached  without  too  much  digging 
and  in  some  cases  to  refill  the  holes  in  planting  the 
new  trees  with  fresh  soil,  leveling  the  surface  with 
the  old  soil.  The  only  addition  to  this  practice  is  to 
sprinkle  a  little  bluestone  sparingly  in  the  old  hole. 
This  might  repress  fungus  growth  on  the  old  roots 
for  a  time,  but  the  same  material  in  excess  would  in- 
jure the  root  growth  of  the  new  tree.  By  using  a 
tree  puller  when  the  ground  is  moist  a  maximum 
amount  of  the  old  roots  can  be  withdrawn,  and  this 
is  about  all  that  can  be  done  without  too  much  cost. 
No  surface  application  of  any  clear  value  is  known. 

Native  Maidenhair  Ferns. 

To  the  Editor: — I  live  along  the  banks  of  a  river, 
and  the  hills  which  skirt  its  southwestern  bank  grow 
the  fern  very  profusely.  I  desire  to  pot  them  for 
sale,  but  so  far  have  been  unable  to  make  them  live 
and  grow  after  transplanting. —  Daughter  of  an 
Old  Subscriber,  Auburn. 

Take  up  the  roots  when  dormant  at  the  close  of 
the  dry  seaspn,  divide  and  remove  all  top  growth. 


Pot  in  a  mixture  of  leaf  mold  and  sand,  and  when  thi 
new  fronds  start  keep  in  a  warm,  partly  shaded 
place  and  water  freely,  but  not  excessively. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
April  9,  1900. 

Alexander  McAdie.  Forecast  Official  and  Station  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

The  temperature  has  averaged  a  few  degrees  below 
normal,  and  the  nights  have  been  somewhat  cooler,  with 
heavy  frosts  Monday  morning.  The  rainfall  on  the  2nd 
and  3rd  was  heavy  in  some  sections  and  was  accompanied 
by  hail  in  portions  of  Butte  county,  slightly  damaging 
apricots,  almonds  and  tender  vegetation  ;  oranges  were 
not  injured.  Grain  continues  in  fine  condition,  and  the 
prospect  for  a  heavy  crop  improves  each  week  ;  in  some 
localities  it  is  predicted  that  the  yield  will  be  larger 
than  at  any  time  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Green  feed 
is  abundant,  and  stock  cattle  are  in  prime  condition. 
There  will  be  a  heavy  crop  of  hay  in  all  parts  of  the 
v  alloy. 

Deciduous  fruits  have  not  been  injured  by  frosts 
or  high  winds,  but  some  varieties,  notably  prunes  and 
Bartlett  pears,  are  said  to  be  dropping  badly.  Vine- 
yards are  advancing  and  look  promising.  Almonds 
are  nearly  full  size,  but  are  still  dropping  in  some  or- 
chards. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

Nearly  normal  temperatures  have  prevailed  during  the 
week,  and  conditions  have  been  favorable  for  the  growth 
of  grain,  hay  and  fruits.  Rain  has  fallen  in  nearly  all 
sections,  greatly  improving  the  condition  of  crops.  Some 
localities  report  light  frost,  but  no  injury  to  deciduous 
fruits  has  thus  far  been  reported.  In  the  northern  coun- 
ties grain  and  hay  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  pros- 
pects continue  good  for  large  crops ;  portions  of  the 
southern  counties  received  heavy  showers  and  crops 
were  greatly  benefited;  but  in  other  places  the  rainfall 
was  very  light,  and  grain  is  said  to  be  suffering. 

Deciduous  fruits  are  advancing  satisfactorily  and  have 
not  been  damaged  by  high  winds  or  frosts.  With  favor- 
able conditions,  the  yield  will  probably  be  larger  than 
last  season's.  The  almond  crop  will  be  light  in  some 
sections. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

Generally  cloudy  and  cool  weather  prevailed  during 
the  week.  The  rains  of  the  early  part  of  the  week  were 
very  beneficial  to  crops.  The  early  sown  crops  are  in 
good  condition,  but  more  rain  is  needed  for  the  early  sown 
grain. 

Severe  local  hail  storms  occurred  in  some  portions 
of  San  Joaquin  and  Stanislaus  counties,  doing  much  in- 
jury to  almond  orchards,  vineyards  and  alfalfa.  Near 
Lodi  the  hailstones  damaged  deciduous  fruit  in  an  area 
half  a  mile  wide  and  three  or  four  miles  long.  Some 
almond  orchards  were  nearly  destroyed  ;  young  grape 
shoots  knocked  from  the  vines  and  trees  stripped  of 
their  leaves.  Early  sown  grain  is  heading  and  filling 
well.  Haying  has  commenced  in  many  sections.  Fruits 
are  coming  on  rapidly  and  prospects  are  for  a  fine  crop. 
Strawberries  are  being  marketed.  Summer-fallowing 
continues.  Brisk  north  winds  are  reported  on  several 
days,  but  no  injury  resulted.  Conditions  in  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  valley  are  very  much  improved. 
Heavy  frosts  occurred  Monday  morning  generally 
throughout  the  valley. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Cooler  weather  hrs  prevailed  during  the  week  and  light 
rain  has  fallen  in  most  sections.  In  some  portions  of  the 
foothill  country  the  rainfall  was  over  half  an  inch,  and 
there  was  a  considerable  fall  of  hail  in  Orange  county, 
but  no  damage  resulted.  In  the  vicinity  of  San  Diego 
frequent  showers  are  said  to  have  materially  improved 
crop  conditions.  Reports  from  the  Los  Angeles  district 
are  less  encouraging.  Very  little  except  feed  and  hay 
can  be  expected  from  the  grain  fields,  and  not  even 
that  in  some  places,  unless  heavy  rains  come  soon.  It  is 
predicted  that  there  will  not  be  a  thresher  in  operation 
this  season. 

Walnut  trees  are  coming  into  leaf.  Apricots  are  said 
to  be  about  equal  to  last  season's,  but  no  better,  and  are 
dropping  badly  in  some  places.  Citrus  fruits  continue 
thrifty. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Cool,  cloudy  week  with 
showers,  closing  with  high  winds.  Rain  helped  grain 
and  hay  in  places,  but  was  generally  too  late  to  save 
crops.  High  winds  did  much  harm.  Apricots  are  drop- 
ping badly.  _ 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Tuesday,  April  11,  1900,  are  from  -official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  1 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Eureka  

.84 

45. 10 

31  55 

38  22 

36 

68 

Red  HI n n  

.04 

20.07 

19.37 

23  44 

42 

80 

Sa  ramento  

T 

15.92 

13  91 

17  72 

40 

74 

San  Francisco  

.07 

17  47 

15.38 

20.45 

46 

64 

Fresno   

.02 

7  3< 

6  7« 

7.99 

38 

76 

Independence  

.00 

2  78 

1  16 

4.46 

34 

58 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.00 

15  10 

14.77 

16.02 

34 

62 

Los  Angeles  

.01 

5.68 

4.79 

15.88 

40 

74 

San  Diego  

.01 

3.38 

4.58 

8.84 

46 

66 

.00 

0.79 

1.34 

2.80 

42 

80 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


California  Agriculture  in  1899. 

NUMBER  VI. 


Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  specially  furnished  for 
advanced  publication  in  the  Pacific  Rdral  Press. 

BEEP  CATTLE. 

A  satisfactory  census  of  the  beef  cattle  in  California 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  obtain.  No  association 
of  breeders  of  this  class  of  cattle  exists  in  this  State, 
and  the  only  available  figures  are  those  obtained  from 
the  assessors  of  the  various  counties.  These  figures 
are  very  much  under  the  true  ones,  for  various  rea- 
sons, one  of  which  is  the  natural  conservatism  of 
owners  when  making  estimates  for  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion. These  returns  show  that  on  March  1st,  1899, 
there  were  463,536  head  of  beef  and  stock  cattle  in 
the  State.  The  figures  for  1898  were  487,742,  show- 
ing a  falling  off  of  over  24,000  head,  which  is  prob- 
ably very  much  under  the  actual  number,  and  cer- 
tainly indicates,  as  does  the  high  price  of  beef  and 
other  circumstances,  a  short  supply  of  beef  cattle. 
This  shortage,  however,  is  not  alarming,  will  prob- 
ably not  result  in  a  further  increase  in  the  price  of 
beef,  and  does  not  indicate  the  advisability  of  hastily 
engaging  in  the  cattle  business  for  those  not  properly 
situated  or  qualified  for  such  an  enterprise.  There 
is  a  considerable  shortage  of  beef  cattle  all  over  the 
United  States,  caused  chiefly  by  the  great  industrial 
depression  of  the  last  few  years,  causing  an  under 
consumption  and  low  prices,  which  discouraged  breed- 
ing; by  a  succession  of  severe  winters,  causing  great 
losses  on  the  Western  ranges;  by  the  recent  active 
foreign  demand,  and  by  the  previous  demand  during 
the  Spanish  war.  This  Eastern  shortage  is  not 
alarming  and  will  be  recovered  from  without  dis- 
turbance. Some  of  the  above  causes  contributed  to 
our  shortage,  but  the  dry  year  of  1898  was  the  chief 
ause.  In  considering  our  cattle  supply,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  we  naturally  draw  upon  the  cattle 
of  Oregon,  Nevada  and  Arizona,  which  must  always 
be  considered  in  estimating  our  beef  supply.  Another 
and  very  important  question  to  consider  in  this 
regard  is  that  we  can  make  up  a  cattle  shortage  in 
this  State,  by  breeding  and  natural  increase,  more 
rapidly  than  in  most  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
We  have  no  cattle  plagues,  we  have  no  blizzards,  we 
have  no  heat  or  cold  that  destroys  the  young  or 
feeble  aninal.  On  our  good  ranges  in  our  mild 
climate,  old  cows  continue  to  breed  regularly  and 
calves  nearly  all  live,  mature  rapidly  and  come  into 
breeding  early.  In  view  of  these  facts,  our  beef 
shortage  may  be  viewed  without  concern,  and  these 
facts  should  be  pondered  upon  by  prospective  breed- 
ers before  engaging  in  that  business. 

The  raising  of  beef  cattle  here  differs  materially 
from  the  conditions  which  prevail  on  the  Western 
ranges  or  the  stall  feeding  of  the  middle  Western  and 
Eastern  States.  A  great  proportion  of  our  cattle 
are  produced  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
where  they  range  in  the  mountains  and  in  southern 
Oregon.  They  are  taken  in  the  winter  to  the  great 
meadows  in  Siskiyou,  Modoc,  Lassen  and  Shasta 
counties  where  quantities  of  hay  were  cut  during  the 
summer,  and  fed  until  spring.  They  can  be  marketed 
at  any  time,  from  the  rich  ranges  in  summer,  of  the 
feed  lots  in  winter.  In  central  California  the  bulk  of 
the  cattle  are  ranged  in  the  foothills  and  mountains 
in  summer  and  wintered  in  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  valleys.  They  are  marketable  off  the  spring 
grass  or  in  the  fall,  before  entering  upon  the  short 
feed  of  winter. 

Another  great  source  of  cattle  supply  is  the  lower 
San  Joaquin  valley,  particularly  in  Kern  county. 
Great  numbers  of  cattle  are  bred  here  and  fed  along 
the  river  bottoms  and  upon  the  large  irrigated 
alfalfa  fields.  The  feed  and  conditions  there  produce 
prime  animals  which  are  in  condition  for  market  at 
all  times.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  are  brought  here 
from  Arizona,  fed  and  finished  for  market.  The 
southern  coast  counties  produce  a  large  number  of 
beef  cattle  which  range  throughout  the  year  in  the 
fertile  valleys  and  low  lying  hill  which  prevail  there. 
This  condition  of  affairs  has  proven  satisfactory,  but 
is  bound  to  change.  As  the  ranges  are  narrowed  and 
put  to  other  uses,  our  beef  will  have  to  be  produced 
within  narrower  limits.  With  the  extension  of  beet 
growing,  ranges  will  be  cut  up,  but  cattle  can  be  fed 
on  beet  pulp;  with  the  reclamation  of  overflow  lands, 
and  the  development  of  irrigation,  the  alfalfa  area 
will  be  greatly  extended,  and  that  probably  most 
valuable  of  all  forage  grasses  will  be  fed  on  smaller 
farms  to  high  bred  steers.  Other  conditions  will 
combine  to  increase  the  number  of  cattle  fed  in  the 
valleys  and  on  small  farms. 

The  type  of  animal  bred  by  our  beef  breeders  is  not 
as  high  as  it  should  be,  but  is  constantly  and  rapidly 
improving.  Very  few  grade  sires  are  now  used  on 
our  ranges,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  State  will  be  found 
pure  bred  bulls  of  some  of  the  recognized  beef  breeds, 
chiefly  Shorthorn  and  Herefords,  but  with  a  rep- 
resentation of  Polled  Angus,  Red  Polls  and  Devons. 
As  a  result  of  this,  the  type  of  our  range  cattle  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  class  of  cattle  bred  and 
stall  fed  in  the  middle  Western  and  Eastern  States. 

There  is  a  good  field  here  for  the  breeding  of  pure 


bred,  high  class  beef  herds.  The  choice  stock  from 
such  herds  can  be  readily  sold  for  breeding  purposes 
at  good  prices,  and  the  less  meritorious  animals  pro- 
fitably sold  for  beef.  Breeding  stock  from  California 
is  in  good  demand  and  sells  in  all  of  our  adjoining 
States.  We  have  an  under  supply  of  choice  pure 
bred  beef  cattle  for  breeding. 

In  this  connection  it  would  be  well  to  note  that  at 
the  State  Fair  of  1899  nearly  all  of  the  prizes  for  beef 
animals  went  to  the  Herefords  of  John  Sparks  of  Reno, 
Nevada,  and  to  the  Shorthorns  of  Joseph  Marzen, 
of  Lovelock,  Nevada.  Mr.  John  Sparks  also  swept 
the  ring  on  two  previous  years.  These  animals  are 
splendid  specimens  of  their  breeds,  fit  to  show  any- 
where on  earth,  but  the  conditions  here  are  such  as 
to  permit  of  equaling,  if  not  excelling  them,  and  our 
breeders  should  not  long  remain  second  to  Nevada  as 
producers  of  the  highest  type  of  beef  animals.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  when  these  splendid  animals  come 
again  to  our  fairs  they  will  find  California  cattle  fit 
to  dispute  their  supremacy. 

TEXAS  OR  SPLENETIC  FEVER. 

This  disease  exists  in  some  portions  of  the  State 
and  probably  cannot  be  eliminated.  When  its  exist- 
ence and  the  territory  in  which  it  exists  is  well 
known  it  can  do  little  harm.  It  in  nowise  menaces 
the  public  health  and  need  not  result  in  the  loss  of 
any  cattle.  Cattle  bred  in  the  infected  distric  ts  are 
immune,  but  if  sent  into  Northern  herds  will  carry 
the  disease,  which  will  destroy  the  animals  it  attacks. 
Northern  cattle  sent  into  the  infected  district  will 
likewise  become  infected  and  will  most  likely  die. 
These  conditions  are  met  by  not  mingling  these  cattle 
except  when  breeding  stock  from  either  section  is 
required  by  the  other.  Southern  animals  can  be 
sent  North  with  impunity  during  the  coldest  of  the 
winter  season,  or  after  being  disinfected  by  a  dipping 
process  at  other  portions  of  the  year.  Breeding  ani- 
mals can  be  sent  South  when  very  young  with  con- 
siderable safety,  and  the  vaccination  of  older  animals 
is  now  meeting  with  some  success.  Southern  animals 
can  be  sent  North  for  slaughter  in  disinfected  cars, 
under  proper  regulations,  without  danger.  Our 
chief  concern  is  to  prevent  the  shipping  of  infected 
cattle  North,  where  they  can  contaminate  uninfected 
districts,  and  we  are  pleased  to  note  the  creation  by 
the  last  Legislature  of  the  office  of  State  Veterinary, 
to  which  you  appointed  a  capable  and  vigorous  offi- 
cer. Should  he  succeed  in  maintaining  the  transtate 
quarantine  line  proclaimed  by  your  excellency,  this 
disease,  which  if  not  controlled  could  do  inestimable 
damage,  need  give  our  cattlemen  but  little  further 
concern. 

(to  be  continued.) 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Sacramento  County  Strawberry  Growing. 

G.  Cox  of  Florin  furnishes  the  Sacramento  Bee  an 
account  of  the  berry  business,  which  will  be  read 
with  keen  interest  by  the  other  small  fruit  growers 
of  the  State: 

Site  and  Soil. — Florin  is  to-day  the  largest  straw- 
berry shipping  point  in  the  State,  if  not  in  the  world, 
territory  considered.  Nature  has  done  much  to- 
ward bringing  about  this  happy  condition,  for  the 
land  in  this  section  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  culture 
of  the  berry.  It  is  a  reddish  loam,  very  shallow,  in 
many  places  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  deep, 
with  a  hardpan  underlying  it  from  two  to  six  inches 
thick,  and  impervious  to  water.  This  hardpan  re- 
sembles pipe  clay  somewhat,  and  is  richer  even  in 
plant  food  than  the  soil  itself.  It  readily  disinte- 
grates on  exposure  to  the  air,  though,  if  not  dis- 
turbed, it  holds  above  it  all  the  moisture  received 
from  rainfall  or  irrigation.  This  shallow  soil  is  much 
better  adapted  to  berry  culture  than  a  deeper  soil, 
as  the  results  attest. 

Below  the  hardpan  referred  to  is  moist  sand  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact 
that  this  land  offers  for  berry  culture  better  ad- 
vantages than  any  other  kind  of  soil  in  the  county. 

Varieties. — Among  the  twenty  odd  varieties  that 
are  at  home  in  this  soil,  but  four  have  a  commercial 
distinction,  namely,  the  Dollar  berry,  Jessie,  Mar- 
shall and  Triumph. 

The  Dollar  berry  is  said  to  be  the  coming  berry. 
The  Jessie  is  the  most  prolific,  but  not  as  good  a 
shipper  as  the  Dollar  variety.  The  Jessie  has  been 
known  to  yield  seven  tons  to  the  acre.  Last  season 
Will  Taylor  harvested  twenty-one  tons  from  six  acres 
of  Jessies,  which  sold  for  $2870 — an  average  per  acre 
of  $478.30. 

Growers. — The  following  is  a  very  complete  list  of 
the  growers  who  have  helped  to  bring  Florin  into  the 
front  rank  as  a  shipping  point.  The  acreage  of  each 
grower  is  also  given:  W.  H.  Wason,  24  acres;  Peter 
Raemer,  22;  Fiel  &  Omori,  15;  Alfred  Tatsumi,  12; 
C.  May  &  Bro.,  12;  Alfred  Williams,  10:  K.  Hashi- 
mota,  9;  Matsura,  7;  C.  Tarrada,  6;  Will  Taylor,  6; 
Chas.  Lea,  6;  Will  Dean,  6;  K.  K.  Thaler,  5;  J.  H. 
Cooley,  5;  W.  G.  Artz,  5;  T.  E.  Davies,  5;  W.  W. 
Theobald,  5;  K.  Nakamota,  4;  K.  Nishimota,  4;  K. 
Taller,  4;  J.  Miami,  4;  Carl  Baurlie,  4;  Joe  Wegener, 
4;  O.  C.  Smith,  3J;  L.  C.  Steward,  3;  D.  Finch,  3; 


Joe  Jackson,  3;  P.  Kramer,  3;  R.  Larson,  3;  Kar- 
mota,  2J;  John  Scholefield,  2i;  Sam  Kennedy,  2;  Will 
Kennedy,  2;  Mrs.  M.  McNie,  2;  Geo.  Carlisle,  2;  Ed 
Casey,  2;  Abraham  Troutman,  2;  Adam  Troutman, 
I',  .lake  Musacchia,  2:  .las.  Tootell,  1',:  W.  Trask.  1; 
W.  F.  Peterson,  1;  Oswalt  &  Shinagawa,  1} — a  total 
of  227 $  acres  in  bearing. 

New  plants  have  been  set  out  this  spring  as  follows: 
Takahashi  &  Co.,  21  acres;  Miami  &  Davies,  10; 
Barmby&Son,  10;  E.  Oppenheim  &  Co.,  10;  Oswalt 
&  Shinagawa,  9;  Karmota,  5;  Nishimota,  2A;  C.  May 
&  Bro.,  12;  Yamanaka  &  Wason,  (i;  Omori  &  Fiel,  5; 
Yamishita  &  Co.,  4;  J.  Faulkenstrom,  1;  O.  C.  Smith, 
1;  Frank  Robinson,  2;  J.  H.  Cooley,  4;  Chas.  Buell, 
4;  Chas.  Lea,  1 — a  total  of  107J  acres  of  new  plants, 
errors  and  omissions  excepted. 

It  is  not  recorded  in  the  history  of  this  industry  in 
this  section  of  such  a  large  additional  acreage  in  any 
one  year  as  that  given  above.  This  is  an  increase  of 
50%,  yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  can  continue  the 
above  ratio  for  some  time  to  come,  and  still  the  sup- 
ply will  not  meet  the  demand.  This  fact  was  fully 
demonstrated  last  season,  for,  with  an  output  of 
40,000  cases,  the  leading  shippers  were  seldom  able 
to  fill,  in  full,  the  Portland,  Or.,  orders.  The  demand 
always  exceeded  the  supply. 

Advantaoes. — That  the  strawberry  business  is 
safer  and  more  profitable  than  raising  Tokay  grapes 
goes  without  saying.  The  strawberry  grower  is,  as 
a  rule,  better  fixed  financially  than  his  unfortunate 
Tokay-tangled  neighbor.  His  product  finds  a  market 
here  at  home,  and  the  commission  man  has  not  the 
chance  to  "skin"  him,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tokay 
grower. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Japanese  are  going  into 
the  business  quite  extensively,  and  it  is  claimed  by 
some  of  the  expansionists  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  it  will  be  a  novelty  to  find  a  white  man 
raising  strawberries  for  the  market.  Statements  of 
this  kind,  however,  must  be  taken  with  considerable 
salt. 

At  this  writing  conditions  point  to  a  larger  crop 
than  has  ever  been  harvested  in  any  one  year  in  this 
section.  Providing  the  weather  prophet  acts  con- 
siderately, the  output  will  reach  50,000  cases — 375 
tons.  The  output  for  last  season  was  over  40,000 
cases,  to  which  must  be  added  a  25%  increase  in  acre- 
age— that  is  to  say,  the  acreage  in  bearing  this  year 
is  25%  larger  than  last  season. 

This  season  will  be  some  fifteen  days  later  than  last 
season,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  commenced  on 
the  1st  of  April  and  continued  without  interruption 
to  the  1st  of  June,  at  which  time  the  Oregon  berries 
came  into  market.  The  advent  of  the  Oregon  berry 
in  the  market  puts  a  quietus  on  the  shipping  from 
here  in  large  quantities — that  is,  in  carload  lots, 
which  is  the  usual  way  of  shipping  during  the  season. 

The  Utah  berry,  which  usually  comes  into  the 
market  some  ten  days  earlier  than  the  Oregon  berry, 
does  not  affect  our  shipping  to  any  great  extent. 
Large  shipments  are  made  to  points  south  in  the 
State  every  season,  these  shipments  continuing  to  the 
end  of  August. 

The  principal  shipping  points  are  Ogden  and  Salt 
Lake,  Utah;  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.;  Butte,  Helena, 
Anaconda  and  Great  Falls,  Mont.;  Portland  and 
Salem,  Or. ;  Tacoma,  Seattle,  New  Whatcom  and 
Port  Townsend,  Wash.  Portland  is  the  distributing 
point  for  the  Willamette  valley,  southern  Oregon  and 
Puget  sound,  and  is,  therefore,  our  best  market. 

Then  and  Now. — In  1893  the  output  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  8000  cases.  The  xirices  averaged 
<!jj  cents  per  pound,  or  $1  per  case.  At  that  time 
the  Jessie  and  Triumph  were  the  leading  varieties. 
Previous  to  1890,  a  patch  of  two  acres  was  considered 
large.  The  cultivating,  picking  and  packing  was,  to 
a  large  extent,  done  by  members  of  the  families  of 
the  growers. 

It  has  been  asserted  time  and  again  by  shippers 
that  the  Jessie  berry  (or  any  berry  of  like  character 
for  that  matter)  cannot  be  shipped  to  distant  points 
and  arrive  in  good  condition.  This  theory  has  been 
exploded  by  L.  C.  Steward  of  this  place,  and  he 
demonstrated  also  that  it  pays  to  pack  none  but  per- 
fect fruit.  Mr.  Steward  says:  "  If  the  Jessie  berry 
is  properly  handled,  it  can  be  shipped  to  any  north- 
ern point,  and  will  arrive  in  as  good  condition  as  the 
Triumph.'' 

This  is  not  an  argument  for  or  against  either  of  the 
two  berries  named,  but  merely  to  show  that  care  in 
picking  and  packing  pays.  In  the  early  part  of  last 
season,  which  proves  the  above  assertion,  Mr. 
Steward  received  $5  per  case  for  Jessies  in  Seattle, 
while  the  Triumphs  sold  at  the  same  date  for  $3 
per  case. 


What  Women  Can  Do  in  Vegetable  Gardening. 

By  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Before  Cucamonga  Pomological  Club. 
At  this  time  of  year  our  minds  naturally  turn  to 
gardening,  whether  it  be  in  the  flower  or  vegetable 
line;  and  of  all  the  necessities  of  the  ranch,  one  of 
the  greatest  is  the  vegetable  garden.  To  be  sure,  it 
requires  constant  attention,  and  a  great  deal  of  it, 
but  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  having  fresh  vege- 
tables constantly  at  hand  repays  many  times  the 
labor  spent  on  them.  The  woman  on  the  ranch  cer- 
tainly has  plenty  with  which  to  occupy  her  time;  but 
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if  she  once  tries  to  raise  some  of  the  vegetables  for 
her  own  table,  'especially  those  that  will  not  permit 
of  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  for  half  a  day  (or 
even  a  few  hours)  she  will  always  insist  on  the  proper 
attention  being  paid  to  the  garden  at  the  right  time 
of  year. 

What  a  Woman  Can  Do. — The  first  requisite  of  a 
successful  garden  is  the  presence  of  a  woman  who 
says  she  will  have  such  a  possession  on  the  ranch, 
and  who  makes  her  presence  felt  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  man  on  the  ranch  begins  to  feel  that  the  one 
thing  in  life  worth  having  is  a  vegetable  garden.  To 
secure  such  a  thing,  together  with  peace  in  the 
family,  he  must  see  that  the  ground  is  fertilized, 
plowed  and  inclosed  with  a  fence  to  keep  chickens, 
rabbits  and  the  stray  cow  from  devouring  tender 
plants.  If  one  has  succeeded  in  having  her  garden  a 
year,  and  has  raised  successfully  her  own  lettuce, 
radishes,  tomatoes,  melons,  beets  and  turnips,  the 
male  members  of  the  firm  will  not  require  so  much 
reminding  the  following  season  that  it  is  time  to  fer- 
tilize the  garden,  when  the  much  coveted  pile  of 
stable  manure  is  seen  to  be  slowly  but  surely  dis- 
appearing into  the  orchard.  It  is  useless  attempt- 
ing to  raise  vegetables  without  plenty  of  this  fertil- 
izer. As  the  wise  before  us  have  said,  "If  you 
starve  your  vegetables  they  will  starve  you." 

Short  or  well  rotted  manure  is  the  best  for  spring 
use,  as  it  will  mix  more  readily  with  the  soil  and  is 
in  the  best  condition  for  forwarding  the  young 
plants.  Long  strawy  manure,  plowed  or  dug  in  late 
in  the  fall  will  assist  in  keeping  a  heavy  soil  loose  and 
open.  A  dressing  of  stable  manure  should  be  applied 
each  year,  although  the  practise  of  alternating  with 
a  commercial  fertilizer  is  followed  by  many  garden- 
ers. Some  authorities  advise  a  light  dressing  of  air- 
slaked  lime  about  once  in  three  or  four  years. 
From  two  and  one-half  to  five  pounds  of  the  lime  to 
each  100  square  feet  of  surface  will  be  sufficient. 

The  success  of  a  garden  depends  a  great  deal  on 
its  location,  a  southern  exposure  being  preferred;  but 
good  manuring,  sufficient  irrigation  and  thorough 
cultivation  will  give  excellent  results  in  less  favor- 
able locations. 

What  to  Grow. — If  the  family  be  fond  of  aspara- 
gus, do  not  fail  to  have  a  small  bed  of  this  vegetable, 
as  it  requires  but  little  attention  and  yields  abun- 
dantly for  two  or  three  months  during  the  spring 
and  early  summer.  During  a  favorable  season  when 
there  is  sufficient  rainfall,  the  bed  will  need  only  a 
proper  dressing,  which  should  consist  of  rotted 
manure  and  common  salt — four  quarts  to  each  100 
square  yards  of  bed — and  a  cultivation  which  can  be 
done  in  a  short  time  with  a  forked  hoe,  after  each 
shower.  The  thick  dressing  keeps  the  bed  in  such  a 
condition  that  it  is  very  easily  cultivated.  When  the 
bed  is  wet  artificially,  it  should  be  banked  on  the  low 
sides  and  thoroughly  flooded  for  four  or  five  hours. 

As  the  days  commence  to  shorten  is  the  time  to 
think  of  sowing  peas  for  winter  use.  Irrigate  and 
prepare  the  land  in  October,  as  near  the  middle  as 
possible,  so  that  the  peas  will  set  and  mature  before 
Christmas  and  then  the  full  benefit  will  be  derived 
from-  them  before  heavy  frosts  are  expected.  The 
past  season  has  been  a  favorable  one  for  raising 
peas,  as  there  have  been  no  frosts  to  injure  the  pods. 
The  American  Wonder  is  a  bush  pea  and  matures 
in  a  shorter  time  than  any  other  known,  so  is  an  ex- 
cellent variety  for  fall  planting.  From  two  pounds 
of  the  American  Wonder  seed,  planted  last  October, 
I  have  picked  since  Christmas  seventy-five  pounds; 
and,  if  the  vines  had  not  been  disturbed  by  stock, 
would  be  able  to  pick  a  few  pounds  more.  In  select- 
ing a  place  for  raising  winter  peas,  it  is  necessary  to 
choose  a  place  that  is  not  shaded,  as  the  pods  fail  to 
mature  well  or  quickly  without  the  direct  heat  of  the 
sun. 

In  all  vegetable  gardening,  the  hot-bed,  in  some 
form,  is  indispensable  and  it  is  time  now  to  prepare 
it.  The  only  plants  that  I  start  in  this  manner  are 
the  tomato  and  chili;  they  can  be  started  in  boxes 
and  covered  with  old  window  sashes  or  pieces  of  glass 
to  encourage  their  growth  and  to  protect  from  frost. 
This  is  much  simpler  than  making  hot-beds.  It  is 
well  to  transplant  into  flower  pots,  or  if  they  are  not 
at  hand,  into  unsoldered  tin  cans,  as  in  this  form  they 
can  be  transplanted  for  the  last  time  without  disturb- 
ing the  roots. 

How  to  Get  Help. — Woman's  hardest  work  is  not 
the  actual  labor  of  caring  for  the  garden,  but  in  in- 
fluencing her  other  half  to  perform  his  part  cheerfully 
and  at  the  right  time  !  After  a  promise  has  been 
secured  from  him,  he  is  not  to  be  trusted  too  im- 
plicitly, but  must  be  accompanied  to  the  spot — no 
matter  what  is  waiting  to  be  done  in  the  house — and 
engaged  in  pleasing  conversation  while  his  work  is  pro- 
gressing. Taking  into  consideration  the  old  saying 
that,  "The  way  to  a  man's  heart  is  through  his 
stomach  " — when  it  is  time  to  prepare  beds  for  beets, 
radishes,. turnips,  lettuce  and  other  vegetables  that 
require  very  rich  soil,  the  woman's  work  then  is  to 
bring  to  mind  the  tender  and  much  appreciated 
vegetables  of  the  season  before. 

In  making  hills  for  planting  bush  or  pole  beans, 
the  soil  should  be  removed  4  or  6  inches  in  depth  and 
12  inches  in  diameter.  Place  one  or  two  shovels  full 
of  well  rotted  manure  in  the  hole  and  cover  well  with 
the  fine'  soil  just  removed.  The  seeds  are  then  planted 
and  covered  with  more  light  soil.    Hills  prepared  in 


this  manner  are  also  an  excellent  preparation  for 
tomatoes  and  chilis.  I  have  found  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  plant  cucumbers  or  melons  too  early,  for  they 
make  very  little  growth  if  the  weather  is  at  all  cold, 
and  will,  more  than  likely,  become  unhealthy  plants. 

Pests. — Watch  carefully  for  cutworms,  and  de- 
story  them  bodily.  If  you  find  they  have  begun  feed- 
ing on  a  hill,  go  to  the  place  early  in  the  morning  and 
dig  all  around  in  the  hill  until  the  offending  worm  or 
worms  are  found;  it  will  take  patience,  but  is  the 
only  sure  way  of  destroying  the  pest.  An  able- 
bodied,  self-willed  woman  can,  under  urgent  necessity, 
perform  most  of  the  labor  needful  in  the  garden,  but 
on  the  approach  of  the  cutworm,  man's  help  is  indis- 
pensable, for  the  soul  of  woman  at  this  destruction 
rebels.  After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  forego- 
ing, we  find  that  the  three  requisites  of  a  good  and 
successful  garden  are — Woman,  Work  and  Water. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Unfruitfulness  of  the  Olive. 


By  B.  M.  Lelong,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture, 
In  a  pamphlet  on  the  olive,  just  issued. 

The  question  of  the  unproductiveness  of  the  olive 
tree  in  certain  localities  is  at  present  agitating  the 
minds  of  many  growers  throughout  the  State;  several 
orchards,  although  old  enough  to  bear,  not  yet  having 
given  remunerative  returns,  and  others  that  bloom 
profusely  but  only  setting  few  fruits,  being  cited  as 
instances.  The  behavior  of  the  olive  in  this  respect 
is  not  new,  has  been  understood  for  ages  and  is  due 
to  many  causes,  but  primarily  to  the  improper  man- 
agement of  the  tree,  imperfect  bloom,  deficient  pol- 
len, the  ravages  of  the  black  scale,  propagating  from 
unfruitful  sorts,  and  lastly  to  weakened  fruit  buds 
caused  by  excessive  spraying  with  strong  caustic  and 
crude  oily  materials,  and  fumigating  with  gases  too 
strong  for  the  buds.  While  spraying  and  fumigating 
at  times  become  essential  for  subduing  the  black 
scale,  to  which  the  tree  is  subject,  especially  in  the 
coast  regions  or  in  localities  of  humid  atmospheric 
conditions,  unless  used  with  moderation  and  applied 
at  the  proper  time,  they  cause  the  weakening  of  the 
fruit  buds  and  retard  their  fruiting  power.  In  my 
investigations  I  have  often  found  olive  growers  spray- 
ing either  at  the  wrong  time  or  with  materials  that 
not  only  injured  the  buds  very  materially,  but  had  no 
effect  whatever  on  the  insects.  Such  condition  of  af- 
fairs exist  everywhere,  and  the  trees  are  treated 
from  one  to  three  times  a  season.  Can  it  be  won- 
dered, then,  that  the  trees  fail  to  set  their  bloom  with 
all  these  hindrances,  rather  than  being  encouraged 
hi  healthfulness,  looking  toward  a  profitable  produc- 
tion ? 

Buds  weakened  by  any  cause  put  forth  weak 
peduncles,  which  wither  and  lose  hold  before  the 
flowers  that  are  attached  to  them  have  developed. 
The  flowers  also  develop  unnaturally,  lacking  fer- 
tilizing power,  and  either  wither  and  fall  before  fer- 
tilization takes  place,  or  never  open,  thus  failing  to 
set  the  fruit. 

Trees  grown  from  seed  have  a  tendency  to  revert 
to  the  wild  type,  or  a  type  entirely  distinct,  some  of 
which  fruit,  while  others  seldom  do.  The  character  is 
also  changed  by  pollen  impulse. . 

Cuttings  From  Sterile  Trees. — There  are  a  great 
many  trees  distributed  among  the  Missions  through- 
out the  State  that  for  natural,  unexplained  causes 
have  never  as  yet  produced  fruit  in  any  quantity,  the 
tendency  of  the  trees  being  to  throw  their  growth  to 
foliage  instead.  Many  orchardists  seeking  stock  for 
propagating  purposes  planted  cuttings  in  large  num- 
bers from  such  shy-bearing  trees,  and  trees  grown 
therefrom  have  been  distributed  indiscriminately 
throughout  the  State.  Such  trees  have  proved  a 
great  disappointment,  for  they  have  not  yet  produced 
fruit  to  pay  for  their  culture,  and  no  doubt  never  will, 
at  least  their  parents  do  not. 

Shy-Bearing  Varieties. — Almost  every  variety  of 
olive  known  to  the  Old  World  has  been  imported  into 
the  State  and  planted  indiscriminately  before  the 
fruiting  qualities  were  tested  or  the  adaptability  to 
our  soil  and  climate  shown.  Several  of  these  have 
not  yet  produced  fruit  in  any  quantity,  while  others 
are  very  shy  bearers.  Many  of  these  varieties  fruit 
for  a  while  when  the  trees  are  young,  but,  on  becom- 
ing older,  seem  to  degenerate  and  cease  to  bear  fruit, 
the  branches  dying  in  the  center  and  the  energies  of 
the  tree  being  wasted  in  the  production  of  growth 
rather  than  of  fruit.  Some  of  these  varieties  are  also 
deficient  in  sexual  strength  of  the  bloom,  not  having 
the  fertilizing  power  essential  for  the  setting  of  the 
fruit.  For  several  seasons  I  have  observed  in  orchards 
in  many  portions  of  the  State  little  clusters  of  berries 
about  half  the  size  of  peas.  On  opening  these  ber- 
ries the  inside  was  found  to  be  full  of  a  gumlike  sub- 
stance, and  without  a  pit,  showing  deficiency  in  pollen 
strength.  Other  berries,  about  the  same  size  or 
larger,  with  pits,  being  the  result  of  late  blooming. 
In  many  such  trees  clusters  of  dried  up  blossoms  are 
often  found  without  any  visible  pollen  in  the  flowers, 
which  had  died  for  want  of  fertilization.  The  behavior 
in  the  fruiting  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  olive 
varieties  so  largely  introduced  has  yet  to  be  studied 


and  experimented  upon.  That  all  varieties,  irre- 
spective of  the  climatic  and  soil  conditions^  the  loca- 
tions from  which  imported,  planted  in  a  locality  with 
conditions  entirely  dissimilar,  should  be  expected  to 
become  eminently  successful,  has  long  ago  been  proven 
to  be  a  fallacy. 

TnE  Mission.— With  regard  to  the  Mission  olive,  its 
non-bearing  character  is  easily  understood.  It  re- 
quires, above  all  things,  to  be  kept  in  as  clean  and 
thrifty  condition  as  possible.  The  black  scale  must 
be  freed  from  it,  and  the  trees  must  be  properly  fer- 
tilized and  cultivated.  Once  tlje  tree  becomes  in- 
fested with  the  black  scale  the  smut  produced  from 
the  excrement  of  this  insect  will  cover  the  breathing 
functions  of  both  leaf  and  branch,  and  the  tendency  of 
the  tree  will  then  be  to  leaf  growth  instead  of  to  fruit. 
The  tree,  however,  may  bloom  profusely,  but,  being 
sensitive  to  the  fungus,  the  stems  to  which  the  flowers 
are  attached  become  weakened,  lose  hold,  wither  and 
drop  before  fertilization  takes  place.  These  natural 
conditions  no  doubt  also  apply  with  equal  force  to 
other  varieties.  Pruning  to  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  fruit-bearing  wood  also  becomes  very  essen- 
tial. 

Why  the  Olive  Fails. — Aside  from  the  causes  al- 
ready mentioned,  are  the  following  reasons  why  the 
olive  fails  to  produce  a  crop  in  paying  quantities  : 

1.  Unsuitable  soil  selection,  not  naturally  well 
drained,  having  a  strata  of  hardpan,  or  clayey,  un- 
congenial conditions  for  roots  too  close  to  the  surface. 
Soil  not  of  ample  richness;  of  too  high  or  too  low  alti- 
tude. 

2.  Planting  on  sites  too  much  exposed,  without 
giving  the  trees  protection  by  planting  others  to 
serve  as  windbreaks,  etc. 

3.  The  existence  of  a  frost  line.  Frost  during  the 
blooming  period  is  very  detrimental  to  the  setting  of 
the  fruit,  and  in  the  fall  and  early  winter  to  the  fruit, 
especially  during  its  tender  period  or  first  stages  of 
ripening. 

4.  Planting  varieties  of  indiscriminate  selection, 
without  regard  to  locality,  adaptability,  or  the  suit- 
ableness of  stocks  used,  etc. 

5.  Planting  trees  too  deep  or  too  shallow,  which 
everywhere  has  proved  a  grave  mistake. 

6.  Planting  too  close.  Trees,  after  becoming  large, 
require  abundance  of  soil,  of  which  there  is  not  enough 
for  the  roots  of  all.  Also,  the  shade  from  adjoining 
trees  is  very  detrimental. 

7.  Lack  of  fertilizers — failing  to  supply  the  ele- 
ments of  nutrition  needed  to  supply  the  healthy  growth 
of  trees,  that  the  particular  soil  may  lack,  whether  in 
a  virgin  state  or  after  the  growth  of  trees  has  ex- 
hausted same. 

8.  Want  of  proper  pruning,  such  as  the  trees  may 
need  under  varying  conditions,  especially  to  encourage 
fruit-bearing  wood. 

9.  Injudicious  cultivation,  such  as  cutting  the 
fibrous  roots  just  before  a  dry  spell,  or  during  bloom- 
ing time. 

10.  Want  of  cultivation,  allowing  the  weeds  to 
grow,  when  the  tree  roots  should  have  the  soil  to 
themselves,  especially  in  dry  weather,  or  allowing 
the  soil  to  become  dry  after  plowing,  without  break- 
ing up  the  clods  and  pulverizing  the  ground. 

11.  Endeavoring  to  get  two  or  more  crops  out  of 
the  same  ground  by  growing  other  plants  between 
and  more  or  less  close  to  the  trees,  which  is  detrimen- 
tal to  both. 

12.  Allowing  the  trees  to  become  infested  with  the 
black  scale,  the  fungus  produced  by  the  excrement  of 
which  clogs  up  the  breathing  functions  of  the  tree 
and  retards  the  growth  of  both  tree  and  fruit. 


Phosphates  Possibly  Needed. 

To  the  Editor: — I  note  in  your  last  week's  issue 
several  reports  of  the  dropping  of  almonds  and  peach 
buds.  These  reports  come  from  different  localities, 
and  it  may  be  that  they  arise  from  different  causes; 
but,  according  to  some  authorities,  this  is  an  indica- 
tion of  a  lack  of  sufficient  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  your  correspondents  ex- 
periment next  fall  with  an  application  of  phosphates  in 
any  of  the  common  available  forms,  such  as  superphos- 
phates, Thomas  phosphate  powder,  etc.  The  results,  of 
course,  would  not  be  evident  until  the  next  spring, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  case  of  prevention  be- 
ing better  than  cure.  Reader. 

Oakland. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Progress  of  the  American  Hog. 

The  present  agitation  in  Germany  for  the  exclusion 
of  American  meats  lends  a  special  timeliness  to  the 
appearance  of  a  monograph  of  the  Treasury  Bureau 
of  Statistics  on  "  The  Provision  Trade  of  the  United 
States."  This  monograph,  which  appears  in  the 
monthly  summary  for  February,  is  one  of  a  series  of 
articles  dealing  with  the  production,  distribution  and 
consumption  of  American  staples,  and  especially  with 
their  transportation  within  this  country. 

The  development  of  swine  and  cattle  raising  in  the 
United  States  presents  features  of  peculiar  interest. 
The  United  States  has  already  achieved  a  unique' 
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position  among  swine  raising  countries,  with  a  total 
of  more  than  one-half  of  the  world's  supply  of  swine. 
The  discussion  shows  that  the  development  within 
the  country  has  consisted  chiefly  in  a  movement  from 
the  East  to  the  West,  following  the  broad  course  of 
the  corn  belt,  and  that  this  westward  movement  has 
been  to  a  still  greater  extent  true  of  the  horned  cat- 
tle of  the  country. 

The  great  growth  of  our  swine  raising  industry  has 
been  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  farmers  of  the 
country,  since  it  has  furnished  them  an  outlet,  other- 
wise difficult  to  obtain,  for  their  surplus  corn.  The 
hog  has  become  not  only  a  converter,  but  a  condenser 
of  values,  and  as  such  has  sought  out  Eastern  and 
European  markets  in  cases  where  it  would  have  been 
quite  unprofitable  to  transport  corn. 

The  development  of  swine  and  cattle  raising  has 
been  also  influenced  by  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the 
packing  industry  of  the  country.  This  evolution  pre- 
sents features  of  interest  from  the  time  when  in 
Colonial  days  primitive  packing  was  carried  on  in  New 
England  down  to  later  times,  when,  about  1820,  the 
prototype  of  the  modern  packing  house  was  estab- 
lished in  Cincinnati.  In  those  days  Cincinnati  pos- 
sessed peculiar  advantages  for  this  industry.  Ad- 
jacent to  the  corn  fields  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Ken- 
tucky, Cincinnati  possessed  the  further  advantage  of 
being  on  the  Ohio  river,  down  which  her  packed  pro- 
ducts were  shipped  to  New  Orleans,  to  be  reshipped 
to  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston.  The  west- 
ward movement  of  the  center  of  the  corn  belt,  how- 
ever, and  the  successful  competition  of  the  east-bound 
railroads  with  the  long,  devious  and  uncertain  Mis- 
sissippi route,  gave  to  Chicago  in  the  early  '60s  an 
immense  advantage  and  achieved  for  that  city  a  pre- 
eminence which  it  has  since  maintained,  although 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha  are  now  rapidly  forging  to 
the  fore. 

The  monograph  under  consideration  traces  this  de- 
velopment of  the  packing  industry  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  also  gives  statistics  of  winter  and  sum- 
mer packing  at  various  centers,  together  with 
receipts  and  shipments  of  live  animals  and  of  provis- 
ions, as  well  as  statistics  of  the  routes  by  which  they 
are  received  or  shipped  and  of  their  source  or  des- 
tination. 

A  detailed  analysis  is  made  of  our  foreign  trade  in 
live  animals  and  provisions  and  statistics  for  the  last 
ten  years  are  furnished,  showing  the  changes  in  the 
ports  of  exportation  or  in  the  country  of  destination. 
The  article  further  contains  tables  on  the  French  and 
German  importations  of  meats,  showing  the  effect  of 
the  policy  of  restriction  in  the  early  '80s,  and  consid- 
erable space  is  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  the  Brit- 
ish market  for  provisions.  The  monograph  concludes 
with  a  series  of  tables,  showing  the  statistics  of  cat- 
tle, sheep  and  swine  for  a  number  of  years  in  all  the 
principal  countries  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  is  now  the  world's  greatest  pro- 
ducer and  exporter  of  meats,  which  form  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  our  export  trade.  In  1887 
the  total  exportation  of  provisions  and  live  animals 
was  $102,774,910,  and  in  1899  their  total  was  $207,- 
105,637,  having  thus  doubled  meantime  and  forming 
in  1899  17.2%  of  the  total  exports  of  that  year. 


FRUIT  flARKETINQ. 


Horticultural  Statistics  of  1899. 

Gen.  N.  P.  Chipman,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  industrial  resources  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade, 
presents  in  his  tenth  annual  report  an  industrial 
review  of  the  State,  the  preparation  of  which  is  a 
great  public  service  on  his  part.  We  imagine  it  is 
intended  largely  for  use  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
play of  the  State  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  it  is 
eminently  satisfactory  from  that  point  of  view.  It 
passes  in  review  all  branches  of  our  productive  in- 
dustry and  the  work  has  been  pursued  with  great 
care  and  fidelity. 

In  order  to  continue  our  series  of  Gen.  Chipman's 
annual  reports  of  exports  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  their  products,  we  present  below  the  tabular 
statements  in  those  lines  at  this  time  : 

When  Horace  Greeley  visited  California  in  1859  he 
saw  enough  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Jose  to  inspire  him 
to  make  the  prediction  :  "  Fruit  growing  is  destined 
to  be  the  ultimate  glory  of  California."  But  it  was 
not  in  his  thoughts  then  that  in  a  few  years  Califor- 
nia would  be  the  chief  source  of  supply  to  the  whole 
United  States  for  the  raisin,  the  prune,  the  orange 
and  lemon,  and  that  the  prune  and  raisin  of  Califor- 
nia would  invade  the  markets  of  Europe.  It  was  not 
then  in  the  prophetic  soul  of  any  one  to  conceive  of 
California  wines  being  found  upon  the  tables  of  roy- 
alty in  old  wine  growing  countries,  and  no  one 
dreamed  that  the  almond  and  the  walnut  of  com- 
merce were  to  come  from  the  far-off  Pacific  coast. 
Nor  was  it  then  supposed  that  the  almost  sacred 
olive  tree  should  find  a  home  here,  and  that  to  Cali- 
fornia must  the  people  look  for  pure  olive  oil.  But 
these  things  have  come  to  pass,  and  fruit  growing  is 
not  destined  to  be  but  is  the  glory  of  California. 

I  cannot  take  the  space  necessary  to  explain  in 
detail  where,  how  and  under  what  conditions  our 
orchards,  vineyards  and  gardens  are  built  and  man- 
aged.   The  table  of  shipments  given  below  indicates 


GENERAL    SUMMARY    AND   COMPARATIVE    TABLES   OF    SHIPMENTS   BY   RAIL   AND  BY  SEA  OF   FRUITS,  WINE, 
BRvNDY   AND    VEGETABLES    FOR   TEN    CONSECUTIVE    YEARS  — TONS  OF   2000  POUNDS. 


Kinds. 


Green  deciduous  

Citrus  fruils  

Dried  fruits  

Raisins  

Nuts  

Canned  fruits  

Carloads  fruit  by  rail  and  by  sea  

Carloads  vegetables  by  rail  

Carloads  vegetables  by  sea..  

Carloads  wine  and  brandy  by  rail  and  sea 

Carloads  fruit,  vegetables,  wine  and 
brandy  by  rail  and  sea  


INK!* 

lt*l'  . 

ley  2. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

34.042.0 

50,548.9 

59,374  5 

80,113.3 

90,692  2 

66.251,8 

57,638  3 

72.350.2 

69.732  2 

96.8436 

H4.3K)  6 

46,921.4 

34,857  5 

80,757.0 

58.964  0 

115,825  5 

99, '56.0 

98,547.0 

180.658  9 

131,916.8 

32,919  0 

29,762.2 

45,386.3 

51,828.2 

61,386  4 

48,522.8 

75.159  7 

76,662  7 

86.925.3 

80,000.  l 

22,779.1 

26,673.4 

37,409  9 

46.954  4 

46,390. 1 

34,434  6 

39.C65.8 

47.769  3 

36,008  7 

787. 1 

1 ,358.9 

3,953  5 

3,234.7 

4.972  6 

5.808.6 

5,815.8 

6.608.4 

40  060.11 

33,395  0 

SM7&7 

3L626  3 

60,352.6 

4 1 .395  5 

45,546  9 

73,464.7 

52  219.7 

75,210.0 

16,1115.7 

18.692.2 

20,800  3 

27,708.8 

31,274  4 

33.547  2 

29.026  7 

36.439  6 

43.288  6 

43.S64.3 

none 

none 

none 

6.978.4 

4,276.6 

3,613.6 

1,1306 

4,343  8 

3,045  6 

2,618.6 

reported 

reported 

reported 

none 

none 

none 

none 

4!0.0 

40.0 

487.7 

490.8 

801.4 

790,7 

reported 

reported 

reported 

reported 

none 

4,765.1 

4,833.5 

6,620.9 

7,663.5 

8,056.8 

7,609  0 

6,897.8 

9,014.0 

8,713.9 

reported 

16,195.7 

23,347.3 

35,632.8 

40,928  5 

43,624  7 

45,257.4 

38,254.0 

48.072.0 

56,149.6 

55,482.5 

SHIPMENTS  OF  FRUIT  OUT  OF  STATE  BY  RAIL   IN  1899, 
SHOWING  TERMINAL  POINTS  OF  SHIPMENT. 
TONS  ON  2000  POUNDS, 


PLACE  OF 
SHIPMENT. 

North'n  Cal 
San  Fran'co 

Oakland  

San  Jose  

Stockton  

Sacramento 
Marysville  . 

Total  tons 
Total  car's 
South'*  Cal 
Los  Angeles 
Orange  Co. 
RiversideCo 
S.  Bern'oC 
SanDiegoCo 

Total  tons. 
Total  car's 

Car's  State. 
Car's  by  sea. 

Total  car's 
sea  &  rail 


Green 
Decid- 
uous. 


47.0 
2,399.0 
17,46  j.O 
13,212  0 
53.951. 0 
6,4210 

93  522  9 
9,351.2 


175.3 
15.5 
78.0 


Citrus. 


3,550.0 
374.0 
1,967  0 


Dried. 


Rais- 
ins. 


6  336  0  317.0 

3790  3.0 

33,538  0  41.0 

19,443.0  33.161  0 

9.4P5  0  619.0 

7,377  0  365.0 


Canned 


All 
Kinds. 


382  0  18,901  0  25,990  0 
173.0    5,811.0    8,765  0 
8,915.0'  59,035.0 


75,558  Q 
7,555  8 


48,872.1  4.053  6 
7,812  5  1,254.6 


36,311.8 
38,772.4 
4,31V;1.1  J 


281.1  125.927.8 

28.1  13,593  8 

9,360.3  13,183  6 

314.1  8  1 


9,694.4 


400.0 
4,785.4 
79  3 


33.509.0 
3,350  0 

590  9 
67.3 
199.1 
741  3 

627.5 


81.(1 
264.0 
887.0i 
162  0 


3,937.0 
7,328.0 
7,537.0 


72,600.0 
72.6(4  0 
33  801.0 


1,949.0  52. 399  0  363.835.0 
191.9    5,339.9  36,383  5 


3,330.7 
1,3687| 
10.0 


10,230  9 
453.2 


10,571.9  2. 
1.057.2 


125.2 
313  5 


8,6  3.0 
79.5 


1563  4 

37.5 


4,*99  4 

459.91 


654.8 
6.0 


13,191.7    8,693.5    3,600  9  660.8 


11,373  7 
1.137.3 


6,377.2 
1,146.8 


7,524.0 


67,231  6 
10,870  8 
26.898  9 
41,998.7 
4,888.1 

151,888.1 
15,488.8 

41,772.3 
1,592  0 


43,364.3 


SHIPMENTS   OF  FRUIT  OUT  OF  THE  STATE  BY  SEA  IN 
1899. — TONS  OF  2000  POUNDS. 

From  Total 
San  fran  ciico  Carloads. 

Green  deciduous.  ..                              3,140.5  314  1 

Citrus                                                  810  8.1 

Dried                                                     795  4  79.5 

Raisins                                                  374  5  37.5 

Nuts                                                       60.0  6.0 

Canned                                                11,468  3  1,146  8 

All  kinds                                            15,919.7  1,592  0 

TABLE   OF    GAINS  AND   LOSSES,   1898   AND  1899,  COM- 
PARED—CARLOADS OF   TEN  TONS  EACH. 


Cam. 
2,721.2 

1,025.2 


79  8 
2,302.0 


Articles.  1898.  1899.  Odin.  Lous. 

Green  deciduous  fruits         6,973  2 

Citrus  fruits  18,065  9 

Dried  fruits   7,666.3 

Raisins   4,779.6 

Nuts   581.6 

Canned  fruits   5.222.0 

Vegetables   3,847.0 

Wines  and  brandy   9,014  0 

Totals  56,149  6        55,483.5         6,139.2         6,795  7 

Net  loss  carloads   666.5 


SHIPMENTS  OUT  OF  STATE  BY   RAIL  IN  1899  OF  VEGE- 
TABLES— TONS  OF  3000  POUNDS. 


442  7 

300.1 


PLACE  OP  SHIPMENT. 


Northern  California. 

San  Francisco  

Oakland  

San  Jose  

Stockton  

Sacramento  

Marysville  

Total  tons  

Total  carloads  

Southern  California. 

Los  Angeles  

Orange  County  

Riverside  County  

San  Bernardino  county  

San  Diego  County  

Total  tons  

Total  carloads  

Total  carloads  by  rail. 
Total  carloads  by  sea. 

Total  carloads  from  State 


Green. 


3,078.0 
122.0 
347.0 
2,423.0 
2,336.0 
93  0 


8,298  0 
828.8 


10,019  2 
5,163  4 
52.2 
32  4 
26.0 

15,293  2 
1  529.3 


3.359.1 
770.8 


Canned 


361.0 
1,651.0 
131  0 


397.0 


2,545  0 
254  5 


251.5 
19  9 


3,129  9 


SHIPMENTS  OUT  OF  STATE  BY  SEA   IN   1839  OF  VEGE- 
TABLES-TONS OF  2000  POUNDS 


PLACE  OF  SHIPMENT. 


San  Francisco  

Total  tons  

Total  carloads,  10  tons  eacb 


Green. 


7,7u8.0 


7,708  0 
770.0 


Canned. 


SHIPMENTS   OF  OUT  THK  STATE  BY  RAIL    IN    18..9  OF 
WISE  AND  BRANDY— TONS  OF  2000  POUNDS. 


PLACE  OF 
SHIPMENT. 


Northern  California. 

San  Francisco  

Oakland  

San  Jose  

Stockton  

Sacramento  

Marysville  


Total  tons  

Total  carloads  

Southern  Cal  fornia 

Los  Angeles  

Orange  Co  

Riv  rside  Co  

San  Bernardino  Co  

San  Diego  Co  


Total  tons  

Total  carloads. 


Total  carloads  by  rail. 
Total  carloads  by  sea.. 

Total  carloads  from  State.. 


Wine. 


35,614.0 
684  0 
2.248  0 
5,507  (I 

15,383  0 
2,301.0 

61,737.0 
6,173  7 


2,268.0 
8.0 
1290 
378.0 


2,783.0 
278.3 

6  452.0 
1,879.8 

8,131.8 


Brandy. 


54.0 
2.0 


56.0 
5.6 


3999 
34.6 


434  5 


Wine  and 
Brandy  not 
Seg'gated. 


1.262  6 
31  5 


128  8 
53.6 


,476.3 
147.6 


147.6 


147.6 


SHIPMENTS  OF  WINE  AND  BRANDY  OUT  OF  STATE  BY 
SEA— TONS  OF  2000  POUNDS. 

Wine.  Brandy. 
  16,797.7  345.5 


Place  of  shipment. 
San  Francisco 


198  5 


198  5 
198 


the  fruit  regions  of  the  State.  The  points  of  ship- 
ment are  terminals,  to  which  places  cars  arc  credited. 
It  was  not  possible  to  get  the  data,  as  to  all  points 
of  shipment,  separately  stated.  But  a  glance  at  the 
map  will  show  the  region  of  country  embraced  in 
any  given  terminal. 

Nearly  all  the  oranges  and  lemons  are  grown  in 
southern  California. 

The  oranges  grown  in  northern  California  ripen 
about  a  month  earlier  than  in  southern  California 
(another  illustration  of  climatic  peculiarities),  and 
the  home  market  takes  a  great  many  of  these, 
although  about  700  carloads  went  out  of  the  State 
from  the  north  in  1898. 


Practically  all  the  fresh  deciduous  fruit  is  shipped 
from  the  north. 

The  raisin  center  is  in  the  region  of  Fresno  county, 
and  of  the  4779  carloads  exported  in  1898  but  323 
carloads  went  from  southern  California,  while  over 
4000  carloads  went  from  Fresno  county. 

The  prune  center  is  in  Santa  Clara  county  and 
vicinity,  and  in  that  region  probably  70%  of  our 
prunes  are  grown.  • 

Of  the  dried  fruit  over  85%  goes  from  the  north, 
and  an  equally  large  per  cent  of  the  canned  fruit. 

The  walnuts  are  principally  grown  in  the  south, 
while  the  almonds  are  mostly  from  the  north. 

The  fresh  peaches,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  apri- 
cots, etc.,  nearly  all  go  from  the  north.  Over  1800 
tons  of  fruit  of  various  kinds  were  shipped  in  1899 
from  the  port  of  San  Francisco  by  sea. 

Some  remarks  are  called  for  from  an  inspection  of 
the  tables  printed  below.  There  was  a  slight  gain  in 
the  fruit  shipments  of  1899,  compared  with  1898,  of 
seventy-six  carloads;  but  there  was  a  marked  decline 
in  citrus  fruits  and  raisins.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind 
that  my  reports  are  for  the  calendar  year,  while  the 
orange  season  begins  in  November  and  laps  into  the 
next  year.  The  growth  of  that  industry  is  shown 
approximately  by  a  series  of  years  thus  reported, 
although  the  report  is  misleading  at  times  as  to  a 
particular  season.  For  the  calendar  year  1899,  com- 
pared with  1898,  citrus  fruits  fell  off  4874  carloads 
and  raisins  1178  carloads;  but  green  deciduous  fruits 
gained  2721  carloads;  dried  fruits,  1026;  nuts,  79, 
and  canned  fruits  2302  carloads. 

Vegetables  made  a  gain  of  442  carloads,  and  wine 
and  brandy  300  carloads.  Notwithstanding  the 
drought  which  prevailed  to  some  extent  throughout 
the  State  for  these  years  and  the  presence  of  unusu- 
ally late  frosts,  there  has  been  no  great  falling  off  in 
the  output.  The  lack  of  rainfall  was  supplied  by  irri- 
gation, and  the  frosts  hurt  only  in  localities  and  not 
to  destroy  the  entire  crop  in  any  of  the  fruit-growing 
regions.  In  southern  California,  where  lack  of  rain 
was  most  pronounced,  the  season  was  on  the  whole 
very  prosperous.  This  was  brought  about  chiefly  by 
developing  new  and  cheap  sources  of  water  supply 
for  irrigation. 

Vegetable  growing  fur  tin  markets  of  the  world  is 
an  assured  occupation  in  this  State.  California 
canned  asparagus  may  be  bought  to-day  in  all  the 
first-class  groceries  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  globe. 
Nothing  finer  can  be  produced  than"  we  are  now  send, 
ing  abroad.  Equally  fine  are  the  peas  and  other 
vegetables  that  can  be  preserved  for  use  at  all  sea- 
sons, in  glass  and  tin.  All  varieties  of  edible  vege- 
tables are  grown  here  to  perfection.  Large  fields 
are  devoted  to  celery,  asparagus,  cabbage  peas, 
beans,  potatoes.  In  one  year  we  have  shipped  out  of 
the  State  by  rail  and  by  sea  7000  carloads  of  ten  tons 
each  of  fresh  vegetables.  Our  truck  gardeners  are 
planting  and  harvesting  every  month  in  the  year — 
one  crop  after  another.  In  recent  years  the  business 
of  canning  has  assumed  large  proportions. 

For  the  past  five  years  the  average  annual  ship- 
ment of  beans  out  of  the  State  amounted  to  60,000,000 
pounds.  About  three-quarters  of  this  quantity  are 
sent  to  foreign  countries. 
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BUTTE. 

New  Hemp  Mill. — Gridley  Herald, 
April  7:  H.  A.  Cook,  superintendent  of 
the  Kau  hemp  ranch,  tells  us  that  a  mill 
to  replace  the  one  that  was  burned  last 
week  will  be  built  as  soon  as  arrange- 
ments can  be  completed  for  getting  new 
machinery. 

To  Fix  Wages. — Biggs  Argus:  Farm- 
ers propose  to  form  an  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  the  price  of  wages  to 
be  paid  to  farm  help.  They  expect  to  fix 
the  price  per  day's  labor  at  a  fair  rate, 
and  obligate  themselves  to  pay  that  rate 
under  a  penalty.  They  claim  that  by  or- 
ganizing, the  men  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
working  a  day  or  two  and  then  quitting, 
with  the  excuse  that  they  can  get  better 
wages  of  another  farmer,  will  be  com- 
pelled to  take  the  fixed  wages  or  go  with- 
out employment,  and  that  better  satisfac- 
tion will  result  all  around. 

Many  Twin  Peaches.— Gridley  Her- 
ald: Those  who  have  inspected  the  young 
peaches  which  are  just  coming  out  of  the 
"jacket,"  or  calyx,  say  that  99  out  of 
every  100  are  either  twins  or  triplets.  Or- 
dinarily the  twins  and  triplets  are  pulled 
off  the  trees  when  the  fruit  is  thinned,  but 
in  some  orchards  this  year  to  do  that 
would  nearly  clean  the  trees  of  their  crop. 
The  variety  said  to  be  most  afflicted  by 
this  tendency  is  the  Muir  peach.  In  one 
orchard  near  Chico  the  Muir  trees  have 
practically  nothing  else,  and  the  owner 
expects  to  get  nothing  but  drying  fruit 
from  them. 

District  Races.  —  Marysville  Demo- 
crat, April  3  :  Yesterday  the  directors  of 
the  Chico  district  fixed  the  schedule  of 
races  and  amount  of  purses  for  the  fair 
and  race  meeting,  August  13th  to  18th,  as 
follows  :  No.  1,  2:40  class,  trotting,  $1000; 
No.  2,  2:25  class,  trotting,  $1000;  No.  3, 
2:30  class,  pacing,  $1000 ;  No.  4,  2:20  class, 
pacing,  $1000 ;  No.  5,  2:27  class,  trotting, 
$500;  No.  6,  2:13  class,  trotting,  $500;  No. 
7,  three-year-old,  open,  trotting,  $300 ; 
No.  8,  2:14  class,  pacing,  $500;  No.  9,  2:11 
class,  pacing,  $500 ;  No.  10,  three-year-old, 
open,  pacing,  $300.  The  first  four  are 
nomination  stakes  and  the  entries  close 
May  1— $20  to  be  paid  May  1,  $10  addi- 
tional if  not  declared  out  on  or  before 
June  1 ;  $10  additional  if  not  declared  out 
on  or  before  July  1,  when  horses  must  be 
named  and  eligible,  and  $10  to  start,  to  be 
paid  the  day  before  the  race. 

FRESNO. 

New  Winery.  —  Selma  Enterprise, 
April  5:  C.  K.  Kirby,  the  well  known 
vineyardist,  is  soon  to  commence  build- 
ing a  large  winery  and  distillery  in  Selma. 
The  main  building  will  be  60x260  feet. 
Work  on  tho  brick  foundation  will  be  in 
progress  within  a  few  days. 

Raisin  Packers  Incorporated.— 
Sacramento  Bee,  April  6:  Articles  of  in- 
corporation have  been  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  California  Raisin  & 
Fruit  Packing  Company,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $1,000,000.  Of  the  capital  stock, 
$200,000  is  available  for  tho  construction  of 
packing  houses  and  purchase  of  seeding 
plants,  the  cash  to  be  had  on  a  deposit  of 
growers'  slips,  authorizing  a  deduction  of 
|  cent  per  pound  on  the  crop  of  1900  for 
the  Association.  The  directors  are  also 
the  directors  of  the  Raisin  Growers'  Com- 
bine. 

Glenn  Ranch  to  be  Subdivided.  - 
Willows,  April  3  :  The  executors  of  the 
Glenn  estato  announce  that  the  property 
will  be  put  on  sale  in  subdivisions  during 
this  summer  and  fall.  The  Glenn  ranch 
embraces  42,500  acres.  The  property  was 
originally  a  Spanish  grant,  the  Jacinto 
rancho,  and  came  into  the  possession  of 
Hugh  J.  Glenn  many  years  ago,  when  it 
was  an  immense  stock  range.  Glenn 
knew  the  worth  of  the  land  and  com- 
menced plowing  up  large  portions  of  the 
property  and  planting  grain.  The  prop- 
erty is  now  mortgaged  for  $600,000,  and  it 
is  to  remove  this  indebtedness  that  the 
land  is  to  be  sold.  The  horses,  mules, 
cattle,  sheep,  implements  and  other  such 
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property  owned  by  the  estate  will  be  sold 
at  auction. 

HUMBOLDT. 

New  Skimming  Plant.  — Areata 
Union,  March  30:  Isaac  Minor  has  fin- 
ished his  second  skimming  station,  which 
is  situated  in  West  End,  across  from  Blue 
Lake.  The  other  skimming  station  is  lo- 
cated at  the  Glendale  mill.  A  new  sepa- 
rator of  the  latest  pattern  was  put  in  and 
the  power  will  be  furnished  by  a  donkey 
engine.  The  cream  will  be  separated  at 
these  stations  and  hauled  to  Dow 's  Prairie, 
where  it  will  be  converted  into  butter. 

Produce  Shipments. — Eureka  Stand- 
ard, April  4:  Compared  with  the  previous 
month,  March  shows  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  shipments  of  butter,  con- 
densed milk  and  cream.  In  the  first 
named  item  the  March  exports  exceeded 
those  of  February  by  59,540  pounds,  while 
the  exports  of  milk  and  cream  were  537 
cases  in  excess  of  those  of  February. 
March  records  shipments  of  138,130  pounds 
of  butter  and  1160  cases  of  condensed  milk 
and  cream. 

KINGS. 

Irrigation  Company  Incorpo- 
rated.— Hanford  Journal,  April  6:  Arti- 
cles of  incorporation  of  the  Kings  Canal 
&  Irrigation  Company  have  been  filed. 
The  principal  place  of  business  is  Lo- 
rn oore,  and  the  capital  stock  is  $5000, 
divided  into  1000  shares  of  the  par  value 
of  $5  each.  The  directors  are  S.  W.  Bar- 
bour and  Henry  Cousins  of  Hanford,  and 
Stiles  McLaughlin,  H.  Clawson,  Mack 
Lovelace,  Frank  Blakeley  and  E.  F.  Ogle 
of  Lemoore. 

RIVERSIDE. 

Another  Splendid  Well. — River- 
side Bee.  April  7:  At  a  depth  of  540  feet 
the  Riverside  Water  Company  struck  a 
well  which  flows  182  inches  of  water  14 
inches  over  the  top  of  the  casing.  This 
well  was  started  on  March  1,  but  active 
work  of  drilling  was  only  twelve  days. 
When  the  strike  was  made  it  was  apparent 
that  one  of  the  finest  streams  of  water 
ever  struck  in  San  Bernardino  county  had 
been  tapped.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
the  new  well  cost  less  than 
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SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Water  Company  Formed. — San  Ber- 
nardino Sun,  March  31:  Articles  of  incor- 
poration of  the  Riverside  Water  Company 
have  been  filed.  The  capital  stock  is  $30,- 
000.  The  directors  are  John  Anderson, 
John  Broad  field,  Calvin  Patton,  Parley 
King  and  W.  J.  Curtis. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Farmers'  Institute. — San  Jose  Mer- 
cury, April  6:  A  Farmers'  Institute,  un- 
der the  superintendency  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  of  the  State  University 
at  Berkeley,  will  be  held  at  Los  Gatos  on 
May  4th  and  5th  next.  Interesting  lec- 
tures and  practical  talks  will  be  on  the 
programme.  The  Los  Gatos  Grange  will 
entertain  those  who  have  it  in  charge. 

SACRAMENTO. 

Shipping  Asparagus.  —  Sacramento 
Bee,  April  4:  Sacramento  asparagus  beds 
are  now,  and  have  been  for  some  time 
past,  supplying  the  tables  of  Boston,  New 
York  and  other  large  cities  of  the  East 
and  West,  and  the  orders  for  the  product 
have  been  coming  in  at  a  most  surpris- 
ingly rapid  rate.  It  has  been  thought 
that  asparagus  would  not  carry  far,  and 
when  some  was  landed  in  Salt  Lake  in 
good  condition  it  was  thought  that  won- 
ders had  been  accomplished.  The  credit 
of  placing  asparagus  in  the  big  cities  of 
the  East  belongs  to  James  Tucker,  route 
agent  of  Wells-Fargo  Express  Company. 
He  commenced  the  shipment  of  asparagus 
by  express  in  small  crates  and  orders  for 
more  came,  and  now  Sacramento  aspara- 
gus is  going  to  the  following  States  and 
Territories:  Utah,  Nevada,  Kansas,  Colo- 
rado, Oklahoma,  Minnesota,  New  Mexico, 
Oregon,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Wyom- 
ing, Nebraska,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Louisi- 
ana, Arizona,  Arkansas,  Montana,  New 
Jersey  and  Washington,  D.  C.  From 
March  6th  to  the  30th,  12,200  pounds  were 
shipped  to  the  points  designated  above. 
Large  lots  of  canned  asparagus  are  an- 
nually shipped  from  here. 

SHASTA. 

Orchardists  Sue  Smelters.— Red- 
ding Free  Press:  Peter  Stolberg  and 
Frederick  Maurer,  fruit  growers  doing 
business  as  tho  firm  of  Stolberg  &  Maurer, 
and  Peter  Stolberg  and  Looboldine  Maurer 
have  brought  suit  against  the  Mountain 
Company  for  $15,000  damages,  resulting 
from  the  effect  of  the  smelter  smoke  upon 
the  plaintiffs'  almond  and  fruit  orchard, 
located  near  Shasta  and  within  three 
miles  of  the  smelter.  The  plaintiffs  further 
ask  tho  court  to  adjudge  the  smelters  and 
roasters  a  nuisance  and  a  docree  for  their 
abatement. 

Large  Olive  Orchard.  —  Redding 


Democrat:  In  Happy  "Valley,  ten  miles 
south  of  Redding  and  about  two  miles 
from  Orlinda  postoffice,  is  situated  one  of 
the  largest  productive  olive  orchards  in 
the  State  and  the  largest  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  known  as  the  S.  T.  Alexander 
farm  ;  112  acres  are  planted  to  olive  trees, 
and  this  year  11,200  trees  were  in  bearing. 
The  oldest  trees  have  been  planted  about 
six  years,  and  from  these  the  product  this 
year  is  something  over  2000  gallons  of 
olives. 

SONOMA. 

Sour  Sap. — Santa  Rosa  Republican, 
April  2:  Fred  L.  Wright  returned  from 
a  visit  to  his  father's  ranch  near  Windsor 
and  reports  that  the  damage  to  prune 
trees  by  "sour  sap"  in  that  vicinity  is 
more  extensive  than  was  at  first  reported. 
Large  numbers  of  trees  are  dying.  The 
orchards  affected,  however,  are  on  lands 
where  there  is  an  excess  of  moisture  and 
where  the  soil  is  heavy.  Mr.  Wright 
thinks  that  in  some  of  the  orchards  about 
one-fourth  of  the  trees  will  be  destroyed. 

Apples  in  Cold  Storage.— Petaluma 
Courier:  L.  E.  Thompson  is  packing  500 
boxes  of  apples  for  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
ket that  are  equal  to  the  finest  fruit  of 
November.  They  were  kept  in  cold  stor- 
age at  the  Western  Refrigerating  Com- 
pany's plant,  and  have  come  through  to 
March  with  a  loss  of  only  3%,  except  in 
one  instance,  where  the  temperature  was 
allowed  to  run  down  a  little  too  low.  The 
Bellflower  lost  a  little  greater  percentage. 
The  Red-cheeked  Pippin,  Newtown  Pip- 
pin and  Sonoma  Seedling  are  the  principal 
varieties.  This  fruit  is  bringing  in  San 
Francisco  $2.25  and  $2.50  per  box,  forty  or 
fifty  boxes  being  shipped  daily,  for  which 
a  ready  market  is  found. 

A  Curiosity. — Windsor  Herald:  James 
Shane  brought  to  this  office  last  Sunday  a 
curiosity  in  the  way  of  a  solid  piece  of  red- 
wood rail  with  an  acron  imbedded  therein. 
Mr.  Shane  and  Thomas  Brown  were  con- 
verting an  old  rail  fence  into  pickets,  and 
while  they  were  splitting  the  rails  they 
found  embedded  in  the  center  of  one  an 
acorn  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
The  acorn  was  covered  with  fully  2  inches 
of  solid  wood  on  every  side,  there  being  no 
sign  on  the  outside  of  the  rail  that  the 
wood  had  ever  been  disturbed  in  any  man- 
ner. The  fence  has  stood  there  over 
thirty  years,  and  there  is  no  telling  how 
long  the  acron  had  been  in  the  tree  before 
the  same  was  worked  up  into  rails.  It  is 
probable  that  it  has  been  buried  there  for 
over  100  years. 

SUTTER. 

Double  Peaches. — Yuba  City  Farmer, 
April  6:  Prom  present  observations  in 
the  peach  orchards  there  appears  to  be  a 
large  amount  of  the  young  fruit  forming 
in  doubles  and  often  three  in  a  bunch. 
This  will  necessitate  thinning  these  twins 
and  triplets,  as  the  fruit  when  divided  is 
generally  deformed,  and  the  rule  is  to  take 
both  or  all  these  peaches  off  when  stuck 
together.  The  proportion  of  these  is 
largo  this  season  in  some  varieties. 

TEHAMA. 
Sheep  Sale. — Red  Bluff  News,  April 
8:  B.  A.  Bell  sold  1500  yearling  wethers, 
sheared,  to  Cone  &  Ward  for  $2.75  per 
head.  We  believe  this  is  the  top  price, 
considering  the  age  of  the  sheep,  of  the 
season. 

Balling  Orange  Trees.— Corning 
New  Era:  Herbert  Samson  has  received 
a  carload  of  fine  orange  trees,  which  were 
grown  for  him  by  contract  by  the  Oroville 
Citrus  Association  at  Oroville.  The  trees 
were  taken  up  with  a  form  made  for  the 
purpose,  so  that  a  large  ball  of  dirt,  that 
the  trees  grew  in,  is  on  the  roots  of  every 
tree.  These  trees,  by  careful  handling, 
can  be  planted  out  in  orchard  lots  without 
checking  the  growth  a  particle.  The  ex- 
tra cost  of  balling  does  not  amount  to  over 
10  or  15  cents  per  tree,  and  Mr.  Samson 
says  that  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  pays  to  have  them  balled,  us  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  the  naked  roots  of  the 
tree  from  being  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
this  is  sure  to  check  the  growth  of  the 
trees,  and  in  a  great  many  instances  the 
trees  will  die  from  the  effect. 

TULARE. 

Bee  Keepers  Meet. — Visalia,  April!: 
The  Tulare  County  Bee  Keepers'  Associa- 
tion met  to-day.  R.  Hyde  was  unani- 
mously elected  to  handle  the  entire  honey 
crop  of  the  county  this  year.  Estimated 
honey  yield  is  seventy-five  tons. 

Peach  and  Prune  Crops.— Visalia 
Delta,  April  5:  Growers  say  the  prune 
crop  in  this  section  will  not  be  light  by  any 
means,  although  it  is  admitted  that  the 
yield  will  not  be  heavy.  In  portions  of 
tho  largo  orchards  it  is  said  that  prunes 
did  not  set  well  and  will  bo  light,  while  in 
other  portions  fruit  is  found  in  great 
quantities  and  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
It  is  the  univorsal  opinion  that  the  peach 
crop  this  season  will  be  vory  hoavy.  The 
young  fruit  in  all  localities  sot  well  and  is 
now  looking  well. 


YOLO. 

Crop  Prospects.— Winters  Express, 
April  6  :  There  are  many  fields  of  barley 
between  Winters  and  Woodland  well 
headed  out  and  the  stalks  of  grain  stand- 
ing almost  as  high  as  a  man's  head.  This 
is  uncommonly  early.  Wheat  is  also  very 
forward  and  the  late  sown  is  coming  on 
finely.  Driving  across  the  country  we 
saw  three  fields  of  hay  in  the  swath. 
There  is  more  that  might  be  cut.  The 
volunteer  and  natural  growth  is  some- 
thing phenomenal.  As  for  fruit,  the  situ- 
ation is  unchanged  and  the  prospects  all 
that  could  be  desired.  Apricots  are  very 
large  and  thick  and  orchardists  are  indus- 
triously thinning — in  fact,  there  will  be 
more  'cots  on  the  ground  than 
on  the  trees.  A  few  apricot  orchards 
are  said  to  be  a  little  shy,  but 
the  probabilities  are  that  even  in  them 
thinning  will  be  necessary.  Both  peaches 
and  pears  are  in  good  bearing  and  the 
trees  in  Al  condition.  The  help  problem 
is  worrying  fruit  growers  and  farmers 
and  unless  people  come  here  for  work  it 
will  be  a  serious  matter.  Even  now  there 
is  constant  inquiry  for  help,  with  few  re- 
sponses. Winters  could  absorb  half  a 
hundred  families  in  a  month  and  not  a 
soul  of  them  be  idle  a  day. 

ARIZONA. 

Drought  Broken.— Phcenix,  April  5: 
The  protracted  drought,  which  threat- 
ened disaster  to  stock  and  other  indus- 
tries, has  been  broken.  All  southern  Ari- 
zona has  been  covered  by  rain  falling 
spasmodically  since  Tuesday,  and  about 
0.78  of  an  inch  has  slowly  fallen  in  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  State,  the  ground  re- 
ceiving the  entire  benefit. 

OREGON. 

Hop  Crop.— Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
April  5:  According  to  the  observations  of 
James  O.  Gamble,  a  large  hop  dealer  and 
grower  of  Astoria,  who  is  now  in  the  city, 
Oregon  will  produce  one-third  more  hops 
this  year  than  last.  "  Last  year  our  hops 
were  of  a  very  excellent  quality,  and  while 
the  price  was  low,  the  crop  was  heavy 
and  growers  did  not  lose  any  money,"  he 
said.  "The  acreage  this  year  has  been 
increased  throughout  the  State  fully  one- 
third,  and  so  I  say  our  product  will  be 
greater  than  that  amount.  Within  the 
past  five  years  the  quality  of  our  hops  has 
been  improved,  and  many  of  the  breweries 
that  formerly  imported  much  of  their 
stock  are  now  using  our  article  instead. 
The  indications  are  that  this  year  prices 
will  be  better.  The  trade  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  far  East  is  calling  for  a 
large  amount  of  beer.  This  increases  the 
demand,  and  when  last  year's  shortage  is 
considered  the  outlook  for  both  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon  growers  is  certainly 
brighter. 

WASHINGTON. 

High  Prices  for  Wool.  —  Seattle 
Post  -  Intelligencer,  April  5  :  Sheepmen 
are  jubilant  over  the  prospect  of  big 
prices  for  their  spring  clip,  which  they 
bolieve  will  be  larger  than  for  several 
years.  Twenty  cents  is  the  price  talked 
of  for  first-class  fibers. 

Fruit  Crop  Prospects.— Never  be- 
fore have  the  prospocts  been  better  for 
the  fruit  crop  than  at  this  time  in  the 
Wenatchee  valley.  The  winter  has  been 
mild  in  extreme  and  even  the  tenderest 
bud  has  survived  and  burst  into  bloom. 
That  there  will  be  the  largest  crop  of 
plums,  apricots  and  peaches  over  raised  in 
this  section  there  is  no  doubt,  unless  we 
should  yet  have  a  freeze.  The  weather 
has  turned  off  warm  and  tho  apricot  and 
plum  trees  are  in  full  bloom,  and  the 
peach  trees  are  just  ready  to  burst  into 
blossom.  Never  before  has  there  been 
such  thorough  spraying  done,  which  we 
attribute  to  the  horticulturist  institutes. 
S.  W.  Philipps,  the  fruit  inspector  of 
Chelan  county,  will  visit  every  orchard  in 
the  valley  early  and  see  that  no  infected 
trees  art)  allowed  to  remain  in  that  condi- 
tion. Early  garden  truck  is  up  and  gar- 
deners predict  a  prosperous  season  also. 
Many  acres  of  tomatoes  and  melons  will 
bo  planted  in  the  valley  this  year. 
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California's  Climate. 

In  California  may  be  found 
The  best  in  all  creation  'round, — 
Fruit,  flowers  and  sunshine,  earth  and  sky, 
All  creatures  that  walk,  swim,  or  fly: 
The  finest  game  for  rod  and  gun, 
The  largest  troes  beneath  the  sun, 
And  land-locked  harbors,  deep  and  wide, 
In  which  the  fleets  of  earth  may  ride; 
But  of  all  things  o'er  which  we  boast, 
That  which  is  praised — and  blamed — the 
most, 

As  source  next  to  Almighty  will, 
Of  what  betides  us,  good  or  ill — 
Is  California's  climate. 

Let  times  be  good,  or  cause  distress, 
Crops  prove  a  failui-o,  or  success, — 
If  from  divine  or  human  laws, 
It  matters  little  whence  the  cause: 
For  if  we  soek  to  find  the  spring 
Of  happiness  or  suffering, — 
Caprice  of  fortune,  love,  or  power, 
Which  evils  bring,  or  blessings  shower; 
Instinctively  the  mind  will  turn, 
And  every  other  reason  spurn, 
To  that  groat  fructifying  force — 
That  general  and  productive  source, 
Our  California  climate. 

Our  great  and  numerous  public  men 
Who  wag  the  tongue,  or  wield  the  pen, 
And  by  thoir  genius  save  our  land 
From  dire  Destruction's  ruthless  hand; 
Our  long-haired  poets,  artists,  cranks, 
And  devotees  in  Music's  ranks: 
And  to  this  list  must  we  annex 
The  beauty  of  the  gentler  sex, 
Which  is  our  fairest  pride  and  boast 
From  mountain  top  to  ocoan  coast; 
These  wondrous  gifts  of  priceless  worth, 
Are  bred  from  our  prolific  earth 
By  California's  climate. 


Elmhurst. 


-J.  R.  Ruckstell. 


A  Sacrifice  to  Bhowani. 

Sitaram  Dhas  left  his  hut  at  earliest 
dawn.  He  carried  on  his  shoulder  his 
rude  plow,  consisting  of  two  strong 
poles,  the  one  forming  the  beam  and 
the  other,  shod  with  iron  |at  one  end, 
serving  at  once  as  the  share  and  the 
single  handle.  He  drove  his  two  little 
bullocks,  already  yoked,  before  him. 
His  wife,  Mana,  and  his  sister  Rebi 
shrilly  wished  him  luck  in  his  day's 
plowing,  and  Ramchand,  his  little  nine- 
year-old  boy,  proudly  bore  Sitaram's 
great  bamboo  bow  and  quiver  of  arrows, 
for  who  could  tell  what  evil  beast  father 
might  find  in  the  clearing  which  he  had 
made  in  the  forest  ?  not  to  speak  of  the 
chance  of  a  fine  fat  buck  coming  his 
way  to  provide  them  with  a  feast. 

Arrived  at  the  clearing,  Sitaram 
firmly  lashed  the  beam  of  the  plow  to 
the  yoke,  slung  the  bow  and  quiver  at 
his  back,  and  stuck  the  handle  of  his 
little  Santhal  axe  in  his  girdle.  Then, 
driving  the  iron  shod  point  of  the  plow- 
share into  the  ground  and  cheering  on 
the  little  bullocks  with  an  inspiriting 
cry,  the  plowman  began  his  work. 
Back  and  forward  the  little  bullocks 
plodded  all  the  long  morning.  The  sun 
rose  high  in  heaven,  and  poured  down 
its  rays  pitilessly  on  the  little  clearing 
of  four  or  five  acres.  Sitaram  was  him- 
self ready  for  the  midday  rest  when 
little  Ramchand  appeared  with  a  great 
armful  of  coarse  grass  which  he  had 
cut.  The  plow  was  stopped  in  the  fur- 
row, the  grass  thrown  down  before  the 
hungry  bullocks,  Sitaram  lay  in  a  shady 
spot  to  sleep  through  the  heat  of  the 
day,  and  the  boy  started  off  to  gather 
sticks  for  the  fire  at  home. 

When  the  sun  began  to  sink  toward 
the  west  Sitaram  awoke.  He  had  had  a 
dream  which  disturbed  his  mind.  He 
thought  he  saw  the  great  black  image 
of  the  goddess  Bhowani,  with  her  neck- 
lace of  grinning  white  human  skulls, 
standing  before  him  as  he  had  seen  it  in 
the  old  temple  that  stood,  feared  and 
reverenced  by  all  his  tribe,  far  in  the 
recesses  of  the  hills.  The  goddess  said 
not  a  word,  but  she  looked  at  him  with 
a  frowning  and  terrible  countenance 
and  brandished  before  his  eyes  the 
great  sacrificial  knife  she  held  in  one  of 
her  hands. 

Sitaram  trembled  in  every  limb.  He 
dared  not  try  to  guess  what  that  awful 
apparition  might  portend.  The  goddess 
loved  human  sacrifices,  and  though  the 
Sahib  Log,  who  were  lords  of  the  land, 


did  their  best  to  prevent  them,  he  knew 
that  children  were  sometimes  offered. 
But  the  plowing  must  be  finished.  To- 
morrow he  would  have  to  begin  sowing. 
In  the  meantime  he  would  try  to  forget 
his  dream.  Again,  with  voice  and  goad, 
he  urged  the  bullocks  to  their  work. 
The  last  furrow  would  soon  be  turned. 
It  was  nearly  dark  when  the  bullocks 
got  to  the  end  of  that  last  furrow,  and 
Sitaram  stopped  them.  He  had  scarcely 
let  go  the  handle  of  the  plow  when 
something  that  in  the  uncertain  light 
looked  like  a  grayish  puff  of  smoke  flew 
out  of  the  darkness  of  the  forest  and 
alighted  with  a  crash  on  one  of  the  bul- 
locks. 

Sitaram  snatched  at  the  strong 
bamboo  bow  and  fitted  an  arrow  on  the 
string,  for  he  well  knew  that  it  was  one 
of  the  pair  of  tigers  that  the  shikaris  of 
all  the  country  round  had  been  tracking 
for  weeks  past.  The  beast  had  killed 
the  strong  young  bullock  that  Mana's 
father  had  given  to  her  husband. 
Sitaram  drew  the  bow  with  all  his  force, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  second  arrow  in 
case  the  first  should  miss  its  mark. 
The  tiger  lay  on  the  body  of  the  pros- 
trate bullock,  greedily  drinking  the 
blood  which  flowed  from  a  wound  in  the 
animal's  throat.  The  arrow  flew  true 
to  its  aim,  and  buried  half  its  length  in 
the  great  cat's  shoulder.  But  it  had 
been  shot  from  behind,  and  Sitaram 
knew  he  had  given  neither  a  mortal  nor 
a  disabling  wound.  The  tiger  snarled 
savagely,  and  bounded  into  the  dark- 
ness, followed  by  the  second  arrow. 

Sitaram  sorrowfully  released  the 
surviving  bullock  from  the  yoke,  and 
drove  the  trembling  animal  home,  leav- 
ing the  plow  and  tackle  behind.  The 
night  closed  in,  and  should  the  tiger  re- 
turn to  feed  on  the  carcass  of  the  dead 
bullock  there  would  be  no  chance  of  an- 
other shot.  So  a  family  council  was 
held  in  the  little  hut,  Mana  and  Rebi, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Santhal  women, 
freely  giving  their  opinions.  It  was 
decided  that  in  the  morning  Sitaram 
should  go  and  seek  counsel  of  the  old 
Rajandra  Lai  Bhai,  the  tribal  priest  who 
served  the  temple  of  the  great  goddess 
Bhowani. 

The  wisdom  and  sanctity  of  Rajandra 
Lai  were  renowned  throughout  the 
country,  even  to  the  Sahibs  at  Birbhum. 
They  indeed,  vehemently  suspected  him 
of  keeping  up  the  old  Santhal  custom  of 
human  sacrifice,  and  made  many  in- 
quiries about  the  matter;  but  nothing 
could  be  learned  from  the  tribesmen  be- 
yond hints  darkly  dropped  at  the  mar- 
ket by  Santhals  whose  tongues  had 
been  loosened  by  excessive  drinking  of 
toddy  or  rise  whiskey,  but  the  sight  of 
a  white  face  or  a  police  uniform  was 
enough  to  reduce  them  to  silence  and 
that  pretence  of  stupidity  in  which, 
when  he  chooses  to  assume  it,  the  native 
of  India,  whatever  may  be  his  tribe  or 
caste,  has  no  equal. 

The  holy  man,  sitting  on  his  heels  on 
a  tiger  skin  spread  in  the  porch  of 
the  temple,  listened  to  the  story  of  the 
dream,  the  loss  of  the  bullock  and  the 
wounding  of  the  tiger. 

"  I  will  ask  the  Devi,"  said  the  priest, 
when  he  had  heard  all.  "But  what 
hast  thou,  Santhal,  to  give  her  for  thy 
life  ?  " 

"What  I  have,  Babu,  is  naught," 
said  the  poor  wretch,  trembling.  "I 
am  but  a  poor  jangliwala,  and  I  have 
lost  my  best  bullock.  What  can  I  do 
with  one  ?  Is  it  not  better  the  tiger 
should  eat  my  wife  and  child  and  me 
than  that  we  perish  of  hunger  ?  " 

"Thou  hast  a  wife  and  child,  San- 
thal," said  the  priest,  "and  thou  hast 
a  good  bow."  Then  Rajandra  Lai  fixed 
his  eyes  on  a  hideous  little  back  image 
over  the  door  of  the  temple.  He  swayed 
backward  and  forward,  and  his  eyes 
began  to  roll.    Then  he  spoke: 

"Son  of  the  Santhal,  hear  the  Devi: 
'  The  Santhal  have  forsaken  my  temple, 
and  withheld  the  sacrifice  of  blood  which 
I  love.  Return,  Santhal.  Bring  thy 
child  to  the  place  of  sacrifice.  Offer 
him  on  the  sacred  stone,  and  anoint  thy 
arrows  with  blood.  With  those  arrows 
shalt  thou  kill  the  tiger,  and  for  the 
beast  lost  thou  shalt  have  a  better  one. 
Fail  in  this  and  the  tiger  shall  defile 
thy  dwelling  and  sweep  thee  and  thine 
from  the  face  of  the  land.'  " 

Sitaram  trembled  at  the  command  of 
the  goddess.    He   laid  two  or  three 


pice — all  the  money  he  had  in  the  world 
— on  the  old  priest's  tiger  skin,  and 
sorrowfully  made  his  way  home.  He 
told  Mana  and  Rebi  the  command  of  the 
goddess,  and  they  too  were  sorrowful, 
for  little  Ramchand  was  the  light  of 
their  eyes  and  the  joy  of  their  hearts. 
But  where  was  Ramchand  ?  He  had 
not^been  seen  either  by  his  mother  or 
his  aunt,  and  they  were  in  great  fear 
lest  some  evil  should  have  befallen 
him.  Suddenly  the  child,  in  the  midst 
of  the  anxious  consultation,  burst  into 
the  hut. 

He  had  a  tale  to  tell.  Oh,  he  was 
quite  safe;  no  evil  had  happened  to  him. 
What,  indeed,  could  happen  ?  He  had 
the  bow,  nearly  a  cubit  longer  than  he 
was  high,  that  his  father  had  shaped 
for  him.  Then  the  little  fellow  drew 
himself  up  to  his  full  height.  He  could 
shoot  and  hit  a  mark  almost  as  well  as 
his  father,  though  his  arrow  would  not 
go  so  far  or  penetrate  so  deeply.  But 
then  he  had  his  axe,  and  the  katas,  or 
knife,  Sitaram  had  bought  for  him  in 
Birbhum.  He  could  defend  himself  even 
against  the  fierce  Chita.  He  bad  been 
to  the  field  where  lay  the  dead  bullock, 
and  the  tiger  had  not  returned  to  its 
prey.  He  had  tracked  the  tiger  through 
the  jangal,  but  had  come  home  to  re- 
port what  he  had  seen. 

Sitaram  and  Mana  exchanged  looks, 
and  each  mentally  vowed  that  little 
Ramchand  should  never,  whatever 
might  happen,  fall  under  the  sacrificial 
knife.  The  boy  was  a  true  Santhal. 
learned  in  jangal  craft  beyond  his  years, 
and  destined  in  time  to  become  a  com- 
fort and  support  to  his  parents.  Then 
they  began  to  consult.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that,  since  the  tiger  had  not 
returned  during  the  night  or  the  early 
morning,  he  or  his  mate,  or  both,  would 
come  that  very  night.  Sitaram  went 
out  to  see  the  state  of  affairs  for  him- 
self. He  found  that  his  boy  had  re- 
ported correctly.  His  enemy  might  be 
expected  that  very  evening.  A  low, 
hanging  limb  of  a  great  tree,  one  of  the 
outlying  sentries  of  the  jangal,  almost 
impended  over  the  spot  where  the 
carcass  of  the  bullock  lay.  On  it  Sita- 
ram made  a  sort  of  perch,  a  small  plat- 
form from  which  to  shoot  his  enemy. 
His  wife  and  his  sister,  with  little  Ram- 
chand, had  their  parts  in  the  drama 
that  was  to  be  enacted.  Armed  with 
sharp  little  Santhali  axes  and  rude 
spears  for  their  defence,  they  were  to 
lie  hidden  in  an  adjacent  thicket,  ready 
to  help  at  the  proper  time.  They  car- 
ried brass  dishes,  too,  by  the  beating  of 
which  and  their  shrill  cries  the  tigers, 
if  there  should  more  than  one,  would  be 
confused  and  frightened. 

The  sun  had  hardly  set  when  Sitaram 
took  possession  of  his  perch.  He  squat- 
ted there  patiently,  wrapped  in  a 
coarse,  brown  native  blanket.  After 
all,  according  to  our  European  notions, 
this  man  seems  a  poor  creature  thus  to 
perch  himself  on  high  out  of  danger, 
while  the  women  and  the  child  remained 
below  without  adequate  defence.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  everything 
depended  on  his  strength  of  arm,  and 
his  eye  must  command  the  whole  scene 
of  action.  The  tiger  might  or  might 
not  spring  on  one  of  the  women  or  the 
child,  but  they  knew  the  risk  as  well  as 
the  man  did,  and  they  took  it. 

The  night  was  clear  and  bright,  and 
Sitaram  watched  intently.  The  suspense 
was  almost  painful.  At  length  there 
appeared  a  long  ghost-like  form,  steal- 
ing from  the  shelter  of  the  trees  across 
the  open  country  toward  the  carcass  of 
the  dead  bullock.  Almost  immediately 
after  came  another  similar  but  slightly 
larger  form,  dragging  itself  along,  limp- 
ing, and  with  difficulty.  Any  one  who 
has  watched  the  motions  of  a  pair  of  cats 
on  a  nocturnal  thieving  expedition  will 
have  a  lively  idea  in  miniature  of  the 
appearance  the  procession  presented. 

Sitaram  took  his  bow  and  two  arrows 
in  his  left  hand;  with  his  right  he  fixed 
the  notch  of  a  third  arrow  on  the 
string.  Then  he  took  a  steady  and  care- 
ful aim  at  the  neck  of  the  leading  tiger, 
just  behind  the  head.  The  bowstring 
twanged  sharply.  The  animal  was  al- 
most directly  under  him  at  the  moment. 
The  arrow  had  pierced  the  spinal  cord. 
The  second  tiger  stood  still  for  a  mo- 
ment, sniffing  the  air.  Then  he  uttered 
an  appalling  succession  of  sort,  sharp 
yells,  tearing  up  the  ground  with  his 


claws.  Suddenly  the  air  was  filled  with 
a  mighty  clatter  of  brass  dishes,  vigor- 
ously beaten,  mingled  with  shrill 
screechings  from  the  two  women  and 
Ramchand.  This  confused  the  tiger, 
and  be  half  turned,  presenting  his  side 
to  the  hidden  enemy  in  the  tree.  He  of- 
fered a  fair  mark  to  the  skilful  archer. 
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For  the 
Baby 

The  fifty-cent  size  is  just 
right  for  the  baby.  A  little 
of  it  in  the  bottle  three  or 
four  times  a  day  will  supply 
precisely  the  fat  all  thin  ba- 
bies need.  If  your  baby  does 
not  gain  in  weight  as  fast  as 
you  would  like,  try 

Scott's  Emulsion  I 

The  result  will  please  you.  If  j 

the  baby  nurses,  the  mother  | 

should  take  the  emulsion.  1 

It  makes  the  baby's  food  f 

richer  and  more  abundant;  I 

only  buy  the  dollar  size-it's  I 
more  economical. 

Both  mother  and  child  will  feel  at  | 

once  its  strengthening,  upbuilding  I 
and  fat-producing  properties. 

At  all  drucgists  ;  50C.  and  >l.oo.  • 
SCOTT  &  UOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York.  * 
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Pacific  Steel 
Handy  Wagon. 

WHEELS  88  and  34  Inches  high. 

TIRES  i  and  5  in.  wide,  X  in.  thick. 

AXLES    \\  inch,  solid  steel. 

BOLSTERS  AND  AXLE  STOCKS. .  .White  oak. 
CAPACITY  Guaranteed  5000  lbs. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16-18  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Made  by  The  Shunk  Plow  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 

SEED  FREE 

To  get  new  customers  to  teat  my  Seeds,  I  will  mail  my  11*00 
Catalogue,  filled  with  more  bargains  than  ever  and  a  10c  Doe 
BUI  gooJ  for  10c  worth  of  seeds  tor  trial  absolutely 
free.  All  the  Beat  Seed*,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Koses,  Firia 
Seeds,  Potatoes,  etc.,  at  lowest  pneea.  Nine  threat 
Novelties  offered  without  names.  I  will  ray  $50.  FOR  A 
NAME  tor  each.  Matty  other  novelties  offered.  including  Gln- 
seug*.  me  great  money  making  plant.  Over  20  varieties  shown  In 
colors.  s)1100  In  cash  premiums  offered.  Don 't  give  yocjr 
order  until  yon  see  this  new  catalogue.  You'll  be  surprised 
st  my  bargain  offers.  Send  your  name  on  a  postal  tor  catalogue  to* 
day.  It  Is  Fit  EE  to  all.  Tell  your  friends  to  send  too. 
B*.  B.  HILLS,  Box  131  Boschlll  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


V/V H "V     THE     BEST  •? 

BECAUSK  they  are  made  on  correct  principles, 
therefore  give  the  best  results.  The  Menzel  Hard- 
ware Co.  of  Santa  Clara.  Cal.,  Btate  that  "they  havo 
put  up  a  large  number  of  pumps  of  all  kinds  this 
season,  but  yours  give  us  and  our  customers  .he 

I.  L.  BURTON  MACHINE  WORKS.  115-117  Flrat  St.. 
San  Francisco.  Cal..  will  give  full  particulars  and 
furnish  estimates  of  pumps  run  with  gasoline  or 
steam  engines.  Horse  powers  or  windmills — com- 
plete plants.  Closing  out  stock  of  second-hand 
gasoline  engines.  1  to  20  H.  P. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :  A.  YA1T  DER  IT  AIL  L  EN,  Frei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25:  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 

JAMES  W.  HOWSON,  CHEMIST. 

Analysis  of  Fertilizers.  Soils,  Waters,  Wines, 
Poods,  Petroleum  Oils,  Etc. 
Instruction  given  In  all  branches  of  ohemlstry. 
521  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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who  drew  his  bow  with  all  his  strength. 
Again  the  string  twanged,  and  the 
arrow  pierced  the  tiger's  side  just  be- 
hind the  shoulder  blade. 

The  animal  turned  and  in  his  dying 
agony — for,  as  it  turned  out,  his,  wound 
was  mortal — he  bounded  toward  the 
only  enemies  he  could  see,  the  two  wo- 
men and  the  boy.  He  was  received  on 
the  point  of  Rebi's  spear.  The  heroic  wo- 
man had  planted  the  butt  of  her  weapon 
on  the  ground  and  firmly  grasped 
the  shaft  with  both  hands;  and  she  con- 
tinued to  hold  it  with  undaunted  resolu- 
tion, though  the  tiger  in  his  death 
struggle  almost  tore  her  to  pieces  with 
his  claws. 

Sitaram,  axe  in  hand,  when  he  saw 
the  tiger  charge  dropped  from  his 
perch.  But  he  was  too  late.  His  enemy 
stretched  out  his  great  limbs,  and  as 
Rebi,  falling  fainting  with  loss  of  blood, 
let  go  the  shaft  of  her  spear  and  sank 
on  the  ground,  the  tiger's  great  body 
lay  stretched  beside  her. 

"  This,  then,"  said  Sitaram,  as  he 
and  Mana,  after  doing  all  they  could  to 
stop  the  flow  of  blood  from  poor  Rebi's 
wounds,  were  carrying  her  tenderly  to 
the  hut,  "is  the  sacrifice  the  Devi 
wanted — a  more  worthy  sacrifice  than 
the  life  of  a  child.  Rajandra  Lai  shall 
have  no  more  of  my  money  or  goods." 

"  Rajanda  Lai  is  a  liar  and  a  cheat," 
sobbed  Mana.  "  If  Devi  Bhowani  is  in- 
deed powerful,  she  can  take  her  own  for 
herself." 

They  made  the  injured  woman  as 
comfortable  as  they  could.  There  was 
no  means  of  getting  proper  care  and 
attendance  for  her,  and  probably  no 
skill  could  have  saved  her.  But  she 
was  happy,  for  she  thought  she  had 
given  her  life  for  her  sister  and  her  sis- 
ter's child,  and  she  died  rejoicing  in  the 
thought. 

Sitaram  had  no  time  to  indulge  in 
sorrow.  The  two  tigers  must  be  skinned 
and  their  heads  cut  off.  They  were 
young  animals,  and  the  skins  were  very 
fine.  Then  at  earliest  dawn  he  had 
to  pack  his  spoils  on  his  remain- 
ing bullock  and  start  for  Birbhum. 
When  he  got  there  it  was  no  easy  mat- 
ter, between  the  Treasury  poens  and 
the  Tahsildar,  to  get  admission  to  the 
Collector  Sahib.  At  last  he  was  intro- 
duced, bullock  and  all,  to  a  gentleman 
who  was  just  on  the  point  of  mounting 
his  horse.  To  him  Sitaram  told  his 
story. 

"  You  killed  two  tigers  last  night,  did 
you?"  cried  the  Collector.  "Then 
you're  a  lucky  fellow  to  be  alive  to  tell 
it.  But  tell  me  the  whole  story,"  and 
he  sat  down  on  a  chair  in  the  veranda  to 
listen. 

"  Your  Honor's  slave  shot  them  with 
arrows,  for  one  of  them  had  killed  yc-ur 
slave's  best  bullock  the  night  before," 
answered  Sitaram,  with  many  salaams. 
"  Here  are  the  heads  and  skins."  Then 
he  unrolled  the  two  bundles  and  spread 
the  skins  in  the  veranda. 

Then  the  Collector  called  Karim  Ali, 
the  Tahsildar,  and  directed  him  to  pay 
Sitaram  ten  rupees  for  each  head,  and 
when  the  poor  jangliwala  saw  the 
twenty  bright  silver  pieces  counted 
into  his  hand  he  actually  trembled. 
He  had  never  seen  so  much  money  in 
his  life.  But  that  was  not  all,  for  the 
Sahib  had  been  examining  the  skins,  and 
he  asked  what  Sitaram  intended  doing 
with  them;  and  when  he  heard  that 
they  were  to  be  offered  to  some  of  the 
Chunars,  who  would  probably  buy  them 
for  a  few  rupees,  he  himself  at  once 
offered  to  give  twenty  rupees  for  them, 
and  as  Sitaram  could  not  go  home  that 
night,  for  the  sun  was  already  low,  he 
was  told  to  come  to  the  Treasury  early 
in  the  morning  for  his  money.  He  did 
so,  and  was  paid. 

Sitaram  became  a  prosperous  man 
after  that.  He  was  rich,  and  Rajandra 
Lai's  prophecy  was  so  far  verified  that 
he  soon  became  the  proud  possessor  of 
the  best  pair  of  plow  bullocks  in  the  dis- 
trict. Mana  and  Ramchand  were  loaded 
with  silver  bangles  and  anklets,  and  the 
little  hut  in  the  jungle  was  soon  re- 
splendent with  a  glittering  array  of  the 
brazen  lotas  and  dishes  with  which  the 
prosperous  Indian  raiat,  when  he  can 
afford  it,  loves  to  adorn  his  home. 

But  the  temple  of  Bhowani  gained 
nothing,  though  her  priest  did  not  fail 
to  remind  Sitaram  of  all  he  owed  to 
the  Devi.    The  truth  is  that  the  Indian 


aboriginal  had  had  his  faith  in  and  fear 
of  the  malign  deities  whom  his  people 
have  added  to  the  Indian  Pantheon 
weakened  till  it  had  almost  ceased  to 
exist.  Besides  that,  in  Birbhum  he  had 
listened  to  the  preaching  of  a  Mussul- 
man, who  said  that  the  Brahmans  were 
naught,  and  the  gods  were  less,  but 
there  was  one  great  God,  who  had  sent 
his  messenger,  one  Mahomet,  to  de- 
clare that  before  Him  all  men,  from  the 
highest  Brahman  to  the  lowest  outcast, 
were  alike.  It  was  a  strange  doctrine, 
and  Sitaram  half  believed  it.  At  any 
rate  it  was  a  comfortable  doctrine.  In 
spite  of  his  skepticism  he  prospered  ex- 
ceedingly, and  in  that  he  was  helped 
not  a  little  by  the  favor  of  his  friend, 
the  Collector. — Cornhill  Magazine. 


How  to  Brew  Tea. 


The  assertion  made  by  Wu  Ting 
Fang,  Chinese  minister  to  the  United 
States,  at  the  recent  tea  importers' 
dinner,  that  Americans  did  not  know 
how  to  brew  tea,  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention that  he  was  asked  by  a  morning 
paper  to  give  to  the  public  the  proper 
receipt.    Mr.  Wu  says: 

"The  teapot,  in  China,  is  invariably 
of  porcelain,  and  varies  in  style,  cost, 
and  dimensions  in  accordance  with  the 
taste,  wealth  and  size  of  the  family  pos- 
sessing it.  In  the  morning  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  dry  leaves  is  placed  in  it, 
and  on  this  is  poured  hot  water.  Let 
this  infusion  stand  for  a  few  minutes — 
say  four  or  five — and  you  have  what 
we,  I  think  rightly,  regard  as  a  drink 
fit  for  the  gods. 

"  It  is  always  ready.  Whenever  the 
pot  needs  replenishing  all  we  have  to 
do  is  to  add  a  little  more  tea  and  a 
little  more  water.  There  is  no  hard 
and  fast  rule  as  to  the  proportions  of 
tea  and  water  or  as  to  the  character  of 
the  tea  itself.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  in- 
dividual taste.  We  use  black  and  green 
tea,  and  have  it  either  weak  or  strong, 
just  as  our  tastes  direct. 

"We  never  drink  it  boiling  hot,  as  is 
done  in  America  and  England,  but  at  a 
moderate  degree  of  warmth.  To  main- 
tain this  desirable  temperature  it  is 
customary  to  cover  the  teapot  with  a 
sort  of  a  bag  padded  with  cotton  and 
lined  with  silk. 

"  The  family  teapot  is  simply  emptied 
and  replenished  every  morning  and  not 
scoured  inside,  as  that  would  rob  the 
vessel  of  its  delicate  aroma.  In  this 
way  an  old  teapot  acquires  a  degree 
of  fragrance  that  is  analogous  to  the 
seasoning  of  a  pipe  that  has  been  long 
in  use."  The  addition  of  milk,  sugar  or 
any  other  ingredient  is  severely  con- 
demned by  the  minister. 

One  Way  of  Economizing  Fuel. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  of  the 
heat  given  off  from  the  fuel  in  our  cook- 
ing stoves,  only  a  small  proportion  is 
actually  used  in  cooking  our  food,  the 
rest  escaping  up  the  chimney  or  into 
the  room.  Economy  as  well  as  comfort 
demand  that  such  waste  be  as  small  as 
possible.  A  simple  and  inexpensive  de- 
vice will  largely  prevent  the  radiations 
of  heat  when  it  is  not  needed  for  warm- 
ing the  kitchen.  This  is  a  stove  cover 
of  asbestos,  which  is  a  non-conductor  of 
heat.  It  is  not  a  heavy  material  and 
retails  at  the  stove  stores  and  plum- 
bers' for  about  ten  cents  a  pound.  A 
rather  thick  sheet  or  board  is  prefer- 
able to  the  asbestos  paper.  A  single 
piece  should  be  cut  of  the  size  of  the 
top,  then  laying  it  on  the  stove,  with 
the  covers  removed,  openings  can  be 
cut  the  exact  size  of  the  holes  with  a 
sharp  knife.  A  loop  of  wire  inserted  in 
these  makes  an  easily  removable  cover. 
For  the  sides  the-  board  can  be  bent 
downward,  fastening  it  at  the  corners 
by  pieces  of  wire.  In  order  to  open  the 
doors  it  is  best  to  attach  a  separate  side 
piece  somewhat  loosely  to  the  top,  so 
that  it  can  be  raised  on  a  hinge.  The 
sides  do  not  need  to  fit  the  stove  closely, 
as  the  air  docs  not  conduct  heat  well  if 
it  is  kept  from  moving.  Gas  or  gasoline 
ovens,  as  well  as  common  stoves,  can 
be  protected  in  the  same  manner.  I 
have  my  own  gasoline  oven  covered  in 
this  way  and  find  that  its  efficiency  is 
doubled. — Mrs.  Rockwood.  • 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Narrow  strips  of  ticking  tied  to  a 
piece  of  broom  handle  is  the  best  whip 
to  beat  upholstered  furniture. 

In  bridal  veils  two  plaited  fans  of 
tulle  are  now  used  instead  of  the  coro- 
net arrangement.  They  stand  upright 
upon  the  head  as  would  an  aigrette, 
and  are  placed  one  on  either  side  of  a 
tiny  spray  of  orange  blossoms.  The 
fans  must  not  be  too  tall  or  stiff. 

A  correspondent  sends  a  receipt  for 
an  orange  marmalade  very  easily  made. 
Four  oranges  and  three  lemons  are 
sliced  very  thin  and  all  seeds  removed. 
Cover  them  with  two  quarts  of  water 
and  let  stand  over  night.  Cook  till  very 
tender,  then  add  two  quarts  of  sugar 
and  one  pint  of  water,  and  cook  until 
syrupy,  when  the  marmalade  is  ready 
to  be  transferred  to  the  glasses. 

To  wash  white  veils  take  a  lined 
saucepan,  and  in  it  make  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  soap  and  water,  put  the  veil  into 
it  and  place  over  the  fire  to  simmer  for 
about  twenty  minutes;  then  squeeze  the 
veil  in  warm  soap  and  water  till  it  is 
quite  clean;  rinse  in  cold  water,  then 
again  in  a  little  cold  water  to  which  has 
been  added  a  few  drops  of  blue  and  one 
lump  of  sugar.  Shake  the  veil  gently 
and  pin  it  on  a  clean  towel  to  dry. 

Peanut  butter  is  the  latest  of  the 
many  uses  to  which  the  little  nut  is  put, 
and  is  becoming  an  important  commer- 
cial product.  Peanut  butter  is  made 
by  grinding  the  nuts  very  fine  and  re- 
ducing the  mass  to  a  pasty  substance, 
a  portion  at  least  of  the  large  amount 
of  oil  contained  being  removed.  Some 
salt  is  added  for  flavoring  and  the  re- 
sult is  a  cheap  and  nourishing  spread. 

To  curl  ostrich  tips  or  feathers  shake 
the  dust  off  thoroughly.  Have  a  large 
kettle  of  water  boiling  rapidly  and  hold 
the  feathers  in  the  steam  until  they  are 
heated  through,  then  shake  them  out  in 
dry  heat.  Take  a  piece  of  real  whale- 
bone perfectly  smooth,  a  silver  or  cellu- 
loid letter  opener  with  a  dull  edge,  and 
curl  the  feathers  with  it  by  drawing  the 
barbules  over  the  edge,  beginning  at 
the  quill  and  taking  only  two  or  three 
barbules  at  a  time.  Be  careful  not  to 
break  the  feathers  while  curling  them. 
The  process  is  tedious,  but  the  results 
will  repay  careful  manipulation. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Scalloped  Oysters.  —  Clean  one 
pint  oysters,  moisten  one  cup  cracker 
crumbs  in  one-third  cup  melted  butter. 
Put  one-fourth  of  crumbs  into  baking 
dish,  then  one-half  of  oysters,  season 
with  salt,  pepper  and  lemon  juice,  then 
another  fourth  of  the  crumbs  and  re- 
maining oysters.  Season,  and  cover 
with  remaining  half  of  crumbs.  Bake  in 
quick  oven  until  liquor  bubbles  and 
crumbs  brown. 

Cu  K  E  S  K  Muffins. — These  are  nice  in 
cold  weather  for  lunch  or  supper. 
Make  a  raised  muffin  batter  and  when 
filling  the  tins  scatter  on  finely  cut 
cheese.  Some,  prefer  to  insert  one 
wedge-shaped  piece  in  each.  With  good 
coffee  they  constitute  a  satisfying  be- 
ginning for  those  blessed  with  good  ap- 
petites, and  the  pleasant  odor  stimu- 
lates those  who  must  be  tempted  and 
attracted  by  novelties. 

Chocolate  Bread  Pudding. — One 
cup  stale  bread  crumbs,  two  cups 
scalded  milk,  one  ounce  chocolate,  one 
egg,  three-quarters  of  a  cup  sugar, 
piece  of  soda  size  of  a  small  pea,  vanilla 
to  flavor.  Soak  the  crumbs  in  the  milk 
and  add  the  soda.  Melt  the  chocolate 
by  standing  over  hot  water,  add  a  half 
cup  of  the  sugar  and  a  half  cup  of  milk 
drained  from  the  bread.  Beat  the  egg 
and  remaining  quarter  cup  of  sugar, 
add  chocolate  mixture  and  soaked  bread 
and  mix  thoroughly.  Flavor  with  va- 
nilla and  bake  an  hour  in  a  well-but- 
tered pudding  dish. 


TREE  WASH.  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    WJ.    JrtCKBOH    <fc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


TyjACBETH'S  "pearl top" 
and  "pearl  glass"  lamp- 
chimneys  do  not  break  from 
heat,  not  one  in  a  hundred. 

They  are  made  of  tough 
clear  glass,  clear  as  crystal. 

They  fit  the  lamps  they  are 
made  for.  Shape  controls  the 
draft.  Draft  contributes  to 
proper  combustion;  that 
makes  light ;  they  improve 
the  light  of  a  lamp. 

Our  "Index"  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 


Address 


Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SOME  DEALERS  SAY 

Columbus  Buggy  Co/s 

VEHICLES 


Are  too  high  in  price  to  admit  of  as  much  profit  as 
the  cheaper  grades  usually  handled  by  agricul- 
tural implement  dealers  A  cheap  vehicle  costs 
just  as  much  freight  from  the  East  as  a  good  one, 
thus  you  get  but  little  value  for  your  money  after 
paying  three  profits  and  freight. 

If  Columbus  Buggy  Co.'s  vehicles  are  not  on  sale 
in  your  vicinity  please  write  to  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO  HOUSE, 

1665-1G67    MARKET  ST., 
Between  9th  and  10th,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  SPECIAL  PRICE. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

24  Post  Street,      ...      San  Francisco. 

Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice,  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship, 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches.  Telegraphy, 
Civil,  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  in  every  detail,  as 
Is  attested  by  the  16,000  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladles  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  individual  in- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 

Makes  the  Lawn  Beautiful. 


HARTMAN  STEEL  ROD  LAWN  FENCE 

adds  to  the  attractiveness  and  value  of  the  homa 
Strong;  and  durable;  keeps  out  everything  but  the  aun- 
ehine.  Unequaled  for  School  Lawna,  Church  Enclosuies,  °arka, 
Cemeteries,  Private  Lota,  etc.    Catalogue  free. 

HARTMAN  M'F'Q  CO.,  BOX  66     ELLWOOD  CITY,  PA. 


~hH- 

PACEL 

"OLD  GRIMES  IS  DEAD," 

but  if  ho  used  Pago  Fence,  It  Is  standing  yet. 
PAOK  WOVEN  WIRE  KKNCKCO.,AI»KIAN,MICH. 


ESTABLISHED  1876. 

KELLER'S  NURSERIES, 

Depot,  Broadway,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS  AND  SHADE  TREES. 
20,000  Uum  Trees,  12  to  18  Inches  High, 
at  *  10. OO  per  lOOO. 

CHOICE  ROSES,  Strong  Plants,  $3  40  per  dozen. 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


Rife  Hydraulic  Engine 

Pumps  water  without  any  atten- 
tion or  expense  for 

I  GAT I O  N  . 

BI(f  Increase  In  Crops 
Independent  of  Rain. 
Higher  I'rloes* 
Early  Crops* 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO..  12G  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  April  11,  1900. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   674@68*   @  

Thursday   88  @67   @  

Friday   674@66X   @  

Saturday   66^(3664   @  

Monday   67*@66«<   @  

Tuesday   «8  <S>684 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   5s  10«d      5s  9*d 

Thursday   5s  104d      5s  9%a 

Friday   5s  104d      5s  9^d 

Saturday   5s  104d      5s  9s,d 

Monday   5s  10?6d      6s  10*d 

Tuesday  5s  lOJfd      5s  10%d 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday   97X®  96*  1  05>4<&1  03* 

Friday   96X®  95ft  1  03*@1  034 

Saturday   964®  96%  1  044®'  04 

Monday   964®  97  1  04i^(g>l  (5 

Tuesday   98ft®  974  1  044<g4  05 

Wednesday   965i@  974  1  04X<g,l  05* 

WHEAT. 

There  has  been  little  new  or  startling  in 
the  wheat  market  since  last  review,  either 
here  or  abroad.  The  local  market  has 
been  especially  quiet,  so  far  as  spot  trad- 
ing was  concerned,  without  any  appreci- 
able fluctuation  in  quotable  values.  Ships 
continue  in  light  supply  and  ocean  freight 
rates  high,  although  the  situation  in  this 
regard  promises  to  be  a  little  easier,  or 
slightly  more  favorable  to  wheat  in  the 
near  future,  than  it  has  been  for  months 
past.  No  great  relief  need  be  expected, 
however,  in  the  matter  of  ships  or  freights 
during  the  balance  of  the  current  season. 
Wheat  ships  are  not  now  quotable  over 
£2,  or  $9.60,  per  long  ton,  which  is  Is  3d, 
or  30c,  per  ton  under  the  extreme  figure 
of  the  season.  There  is  now  only  one  dis- 
engaged ship  in  port  and  thirteen  under 
charter  for  wheat.  The  world's  visible 
supply  shows  a  decrease  this  week  of  onlv 
477,000  bushels. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1900,  delivery,  96i@97jc. 

December,  1900,  delivery,  $1.03|@1.05L 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  May,  1900,  wheat  sold  at 
96|@97Jc;  December,  1900,  $1.04j@1.05L 

California  Milling  t  974@1  03* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   96X@  98* 

Oregon  Valley   95  <&l  00 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   95   @1  024 

Walla  Walla  Club   85   @1  00 

Off  qualities  wheat   824®  95 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1898-99.  1899-1900. 

Llv.  quotations             6s4d®6s5d  6sSd@6s6d 

Freight  rates              2S4@— s  40®— 8 

Local  market              II  05®1  08*  96Xc<gi$1.00 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

There  is  considerable  movement  out- 
ward, mostly  to  the  Orient,  of  contract 
flour.  Business  on  local  account  is  slow 
and  at  values  much  the  same  as  have  been 
current  for  some  weeks  past.  Stocks  of 
family  and  bakers'  extra  are  liberal,  as 
compared  with  tho  demand  or  immediate 
requirements,  hut  superfines  continue  in 
light  supply. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  40@2  60 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  65@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  2ft 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35@3  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  0O@3  40 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   8  00@8  40 

BARLEY. 
There  is  no  activity  to  note  in  this 
cereal,  and  no  special  flrmnoss,  although 
quotable  rates  remain  practically  as  a 
week  ago.  Trading  is  mainly  in  feed  de- 
scriptions, as  has  boen  the  case  for  some 
time  past.  A  ship  is  now  loading  barley 
for  Europe,  but  the  cargo  was  in  hand  be- 
fore the  vessel  was  engaged,  so  the  mar- 
ket is  not  perceptibly  affected  thereby. 
Most  of  the  barley  in  this  cargo  is  what  is 
locally  termed  high-grade  feed  or  No.  1 
Call  Board  stock.  Speculative  business  in 
barley  was  resumed  the  past  week,  but 
trading  was  not  extensive  in  this  line  nor 
were  fluctuations  marked. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   724®  76 


Feed,  fair  to  good   674®  724 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   85  ®  95 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  — 

OATS. 

Supplies  in  this  conter  are  of  fair  vol- 
ume and  about  50%  heavier  than  a  year 
ago.  Values  remain  undisturbed,  so  far 
as  quotable  rates  are  concerned,  but  for 
most  descriptions  there  is  no  special  firm- 
ness. Strictly  fancy  white  feed  oats  con- 
tinue scarce,  but  no  great  quantity  of 
these  is  required  to  satisfy  the  demand  at 
full  current  rates.  The  principal  inquiry 
for  this  high  grade  stock  is  for  race 
tracks.  Low-priced  colored  oats  receive 
the  most  attention,  being  relatively  as 
cheap  as  barley  and  far  more  preferable 
for  horses  doing  heavy  work. 

While  Oats,  fancy  feed   I  25  @  — 

White,  good  to  choice   1  124®  1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  05  ®1  10 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  074@1  15 

Milling   1  15  @1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  20  @1  30 

Black  Russian   90  @1  024 

Red   95  @1  17^ 

CORN. 

The  market  shows  much  tho  same  un- 
settled condition  as  for  a  week  or  two 
past,  more  especially  for  Large  Yellow, 
which  has  been  ruling  high  East  lately 
and  has  not  been  offering  freely  from  pro- 
ducers in  this  State.  Large  White  is  in 
better  supply  than  any  other  variety  and 
is  at  present  the  cheapest  on  the  list.  The 
crop  of  Small  Yellow  is  practically  cor- 
nered and  buyers  are  givon  no  opportu- 
nity to  dictate  terms. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  10  ®1  124 

Large  Yellow   1  15  @1  174 

Small  Yellow   1  50  @1  60 

Eastern,  in  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  14  ®1  17 

RYE. 

No  changes  to  note.  Offerings  and  de- 
mand are  both  at  present  of  insignificant 
proportions. 

Good  to  choice,  new   974@1  00 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Values  remain  nominally  as  previously 
reported.    There  is  none  arriving  from 
any  quarter  and  very  little  in  the  hands 
of  local  millers. 

Good  to  choice   2  00  @2  10 

Silverskin   —  @  — 

BEANS. 

There  is  not  much  doing  in  beans  and 
this  is  to  be  expected  under  existing  con- 
ditions, stocks  being  too  light  to  admit  of 
any  very  active  trading.  Besides,  the 
stiff  views  entertained  by  holders  natur- 
ally deter  buyers  from  taking  hold  freely. 
Inquiry  is  principally  on  Eastern  account 
and  mostly  for  white  beans  and  Limas, 
but  colored  varieties  are  by  no  means 
wholly  neglected. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  35  ®3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  35  (23  50 

Lady  Washington   3  15  @3  25 

Butter,  small   3  75  @4  00 

Butter,  large     @  

Pinks   2  65  @2  85 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  15   @3  35 

Reds   3  75  ®4  00 

Red  Kidneys   4  00  fe4  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   5  25  @  

Black-eye  Beans   4  50  @4  75 

Horse  Beans     ®  

Garbanzos,  large   2  50   @2  75 

Garbanzos,  small   2  00  @2  25 


Late  advices  by  mail  from  New  York 
give  the  following  review  of  the  bean 
market,  prices  quoted  being  per  60-lb. 
bushel: 

Business  in  most  kinds  of  domostic  beans 
has  been  on  quite  a  restricted  scale 
throughout  the  week;  and  while  values 
for  some  varieties  have  been  sustained, 
other  kinds  have  further  declined.  Early 
in  the  week  some  export  orders  for  Mar- 
row were  filled  at  S2.17J,  shippers  taking 
the  choicest  of  the  old  stock;  jobbers  have 
paid  $2.15@2.17£  generally  for  best  new, 
but  a  few  very  choice  have  reached  $2.20. 
The  feeling  has  seemed  to  be  a  little 
steadier  for  tho  past  two  or  three  days, 
with  no  pressure  to  sell.  Small  sales  of 
Pea  wore  effected  at  $2.20,  but  that  figure 
never  became  fully  established,  and  toward 
the  close  receivers  have  not  hesitated  to 
accept  $2.17i,  with  some  good  lots  to  be 
had  at  $2.15.  Supplies  are  not  large,  but 
tho  trade  seems  to  be  stocked  up  pretty 
well  for  the  present.  Medium  have  ruled 
quiet,  but  fairly  steady.  The  accumula- 
tion of  Red  Kidney  has  been  burdensome 
enough  to  cause  somo  pressure  to  sell  and 
values  have  been  unsettled;  at  the  close  it 
is  difficult  to  get  over  $2.10  for  the  best, 
though  some  holders  still  ask  $2.12}.  No 
interest  to  spoak  of  in  White  Kidney  and 
prices  are  nominally  lower.  Yellow  Eye 
liavi'  di'dincd  to  *2.2">("  2.27.1  without  much 
business.  Turtle  Soup  dragging  heavily. 
Lima  have  hold  steady  at  $3.55  and  im- 
ported Giants  are  firm  at  $2.75@2.80. 
Foreign  small  whito  beans  have  arrived 
freely,  the  steamer  Principossa  Christiana 
bringing  24,055  bags,  but  tho  market  has 
held  up  well,  best  grades  showing  somo 
firmness.  Green  and  Scotch  peas  have 
ruled  dull,  but  there  has  been  some  effort 


to  steady  prices  because  of  the  firmer 
Western  advices. 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Market  is  inactive,  as  is  ordinarily  the 
case  at  this  time  of  year.    Stocks  are 
small.    Values  are  necessarily  poorly  de- 
fined. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  00  ®2  15 

Niles  Peas   2  00  @2  15 

WOOL- 

The  wool  market  has  not  yet  developed 
any  noteworthy  activity,  but  it  may  be  a 
question  of  only  a  brief  time  when  busi- 
ness will  be  livoly.  The  saying  that  there 
is  generally  a  lull  before  a  storm  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  the  wool  trade. 
Buyers  will  hold  off  tho  market  for  weeks, 
and  then  without  a  moment's  warning 
they  will  pitch  in  headlong  and  buy  mil- 
lions of  pounds  within  a  few  days.  East- 
ern markets  are  reported  slow  and  weak, 
which  fails  to  lend  encouragement  to 
operators  hero.  Quotations  are  based 
mainly  on  asking  rates. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  20  @23 

Northern,  free  16  @18 

Northern,  defective   18  @16 

Middle  Counties,  free  15  @17 

Middle  Counties,  defective  13  @la 

Sout  em  Mountain,  12  mos  12  ®14 

Southern  Mountain,  free,  7  mos  12  @15 

Southern  Mountain,  defective,  7  mos  10   (a  12 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  16  ®I8 

HOPS. 

There  is  next  to  nothing  doing  in  the 
local  wholesale  market  in  the  way  of 
transfers  from  producers  to  jobbers.  The 
volume  of  business  transacted  through 
sales  from  socond  hands  is  not  of  large 
proportions.  Supplies  of  choice  are  very 
light,  but  there  is  no  scarcity  of  fair  to 
medium  qualities.  Quotable  values  con- 
tinue at  previous  range. 

Good  to  choice,  1899  crop   6  @  9 

Tho  following  review  of  the  hop  market 
by  a  Now  York  authority  comos  through 
by  mail  of  a  late  date: 

We  have  had  another  week  of  pretty 
heavy  receipts,  which  have  included  2238 
bales  from  the  Pacific  coast,  more  than 
1280  bales  of  which  were  on  through  bills 
of  lading  for  London.  Tho  smallness  of 
the  supply  in  the  interior  of  this  State  has 
turned  the  attention  of  buyers  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  and  a  good  deal  of  stock  has 
boen  moved  out  there  recently.  It  is 
stated  on  reasonably  good  authority  that 
the  holdings  in  growers'  hands  in  Oregon 
have  been  reduced  several  thousand  bales 
within  the  past  two  weeks,  and  supplies  in 
both  California  and  Washington  are  now 
quite  light.  The  New  York  city  market 
has  shown  just  a  little  more  life.  Besides 
fair  deliveries  to  brewers,  there  has  been 
some  business  between  dealers,  principally 
in  Pacific  coast  hops,  and  at  prices  quite 
up  to  what  holders  have  been  asking  of 
late.  The  tone  is  certainly  steady,  inclin- 
ing to  firmness,  ospecialiy  on  the  best  re- 
maining lots. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

The  condition  of  the  hay  market  has 
not  varied  materially  since  last  review, 
nor  is  it  likely  to  in  the  near  future. 
Choice  to  select  wheat  hay  sells  to  fair  ad- 
vantage, all  things  considered,  but  with 
this  exception  tho  market  is  totally  do- 
void  of  strength.  Occasional  transfers  of 
fancy  wheat  nay  are  made  up  to  $10  in  a 
small  way.  Straw  moves  slowly  at  for- 
mer easy  rates. 

Wheat   6  50®  9  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   6  00®  9  00 

Oat   6  00®  8  00 

Barley   5  00®  7  00 

Alfalfa   5  0.®  7  00 

Stock   4  50®  5  50 

Compressed   6  50®  9  50 

Straw,*  bale   30®  40 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Market  for  Bran  showed  no  improve- 
ment over  the  condition  last  noted,  con- 
tinuing to  present  an  easy  tone.  Mid- 
dlings were  in  only  moderate  request  at 
full  current  rates.  Shorts  were  in  limited 
supply,  but  inquiry  was  also  of  a  light 
order.  Values  for  Rolled  Barley  and 
Craekod  Corn  ruled  much  the  same  as 
preceding  week. 

Bran,  ft  ton   11  50®  12  50 

Middlings   15  0U@I8  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    13  00®  15  00 

Barley,  Rolled    16  50@17  00 

Cornmeal     23  50@24  00 

Cracked  Corn   24  50&25  00 

SEEDS. 

There  is  not  much  stock  of  any  descrip- 
tion offering,  and  little  opportunity  for 
any  special  activity.  The  business  doing 
is  mainly  of  a  small  jobbing  character  and 
generally  within  range  of  unchanged  fig- 
ures. 

Per  ell. 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  25@3  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   4  S0<&4  75 

Flax   2  0U@2  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   34®  4 

Rape   2  @  3 

Hemp   4  ®  44 


Timothy   4   @  44 

Alfalfa,  Utah   9  @io 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
The  Grain  Bag  market  is  ruling  steady 
but  very  quiet,  some  heavy  dealers  pre- 
ferring this  condition  of  affairs  at  this 
time  of  year,  as  it  affords  hotter  chances 
to  boom  values  at  harvest  period  by  keep- 
ing importations  down  to  tho  minimum. 
Wool  Sacks  are  in  moderate  request  at 
unchanged  ratos.  For  less  than  bale  lots 
an  advance  on  quotations  is  asked. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July . ..  6!<@— 

Caleutta  Grain  Bags,  spot    64®  

San  Francisco  Grain  Rags,  22x36,  spot. . .  64<a— 

State  Prison  Bags,  f  1C0  5  65®— 

Wool  Sacks.  4  lbs   —  @324 

Wool  Sacks,  3!  i  ft>8   —  ®284 

Fleece  Twine   74-1  — 

Gunnies   — ®124 

Bean  Bags   4X@  6H 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   64®  7S< 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 
Hide  market  is  showing  more  firmness, 
especially  for  Wet  Salted.  Pelts  are  ruling 
quiet  and  market  rather  easy  in  tone, 
without  boing  quotably  lower.  Tallow 
values  are  fairly  steady,  with  offerings  not 
particularly  heavy. 

HONEY. 

Stocks  of  last  crop  are  nearly  exhausted, 
with  present  business  in  the  same  mainly 
of  a  light  jobbing  character  at  practically 
same  rates  as  lately  current.  New  crop  is 
expected  to  put  in  an  appearance  in  quota- 
ble quantity  inside  of  thirty  days.  The 
yield  north  of  Tehechapi  will  be  a  fair 
average,  but  very  light  south  of  the  point 
named. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   74®  8 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   7   ®  74 

Extracted,  Amber  6  ®  54 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  114@124 

Amber  Comb   8  ®10 

BEESWAX. 
The  market  continues  to  be  very  lightly 
stocked  and  is  firm  at  current  rates. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  f  lb  26  (S27 

Dark  24  @25 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
There  are  no  material  changes  to  record 
in  quotations  or  the  general  tone  of  the 
market,  although  in  consequence  of  the 
closing  of  the  Lenten  season,  prospects 
are  favorable  for  the  development  of  a  lit- 
tle more  firmness  in  the  immediate  future 
for  most  descriptions  of  meats. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  ft   64®  7 

Beef,  second  quality   64'*  — 

Beef,  third  quality   0  ® — 

Mutton— ewes,  64®7c;  wethers   64®  74 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   6y®  b\ 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5v-  b% 

Hogs,  large,  bard   5*®  54 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   — ®— 

Hogs,  feeders   5  @— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   6H@  I 

Veal,  small,  f  ft   6  @  84 

Veal,  large,  f  lb   7  @  8 

Lamb,  spring,  f,  fb   •.<  =  .*  Hi 

POULTRY. 

Immediately  following  last  review,  the 
market  showed  more  firmness,  under  de- 
creased receipts  and  very  fair  demand. 
Conditions  since  have  continued  very  fa- 
vorable for  the  selling  interest,  especially 
for  medium  size  to  full  grown  young 
fowls  in  fine  condition,  such  being  in  best 
request  and  most  limited  supply. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  f  ft   —  @  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  f  ft    12  @  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  ft  ft   10  @  11 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen   4  50  @5  50 

Roosters,  old   4  25  @4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  00  @7  00 

Fryers   6  50  @6  00 

Broilers,  large   4  50  @5  00 

Broilers,  small   2  50  @3  50 

Ducks,  old,  -  dozen   450  @550 

Ducks,  young,  f  dozen   6  50  t»7  50 

Geese,  ft  pair   1  75  ®2  00 

Goslings,  f  pair   2  25  ®2  50 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen   I  75  @2  00 

Pigeons,  young    1  75  02  00 

BUTTER. 

While  quotable  rates  are  lower  than  last 
noted,  the  market  cannot  be  termed  weak 
at  tho  decline.    There  is  considerable  but- 
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ter  now  being  packed,  both  here  and  in 
the  interior,  and  for  this  purpose  values 
for  dairy  product  are  being  better  sus- 
tained relatively  than  for  the  higher 
priced  creamery  stock. 

Creamery,  extras,  $  ft   17J^@ — 

Creamery,  firsts   17  @ — 

Creamery,  seconds   16  @ — 

Dairy,  select   16  @16H 

Dairy,  seconds   15  @15!4 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @— 

Mixed  store   lZVz@\i 

Creamery  in  tubs   18  @ — 

Pickled  Roll   —  @— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select   18  @19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   16  @17 

CHEESE. 
Mild  flavored  new  is  offering  in  much 
more  liberal  quantity  than  is  warranted 
by  the  immediate  demand,  as  most  of  this 
cheese  is  suitable  only  for  local  use,  being 
too  soft  to  ship.  Market  for  new  is  weak 
at  quotations.  Old  is  so  scarce  as  to  be 
hardly  quotable  in  a  regular  way. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   8  @— 

California,  good  to  choice   — 

California,  fair  to  good   7  @— 

California  Cheddar   —  @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   1'A®  9 

EGGS. 

Although  Easter  week  was  on,  with  an 
active  demand  from  consumers,  there  was 
less  inquiry  on  speculative  or  packing  ac- 
count than  for  some  weeks  preceding,  and 
market  showed  really  less  activity  than  im- 
mediately prior  to  last  review.  Two  car- 
loads of  Eastern  eggs  arrived,  the  first  im- 
portations of  the  season. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  16  @— 

California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  15  @WA 

California,  good  to  choice  store   14 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading   14  @16 

Eastern,  cold  storage   —  @— 

VEGETABLES. 

Market  for  most  kinds  of  Spring  and 
early  Summer  vegetables  did  not  show  any 
great  variation  from  the  condition  of  pre- 
vious week.  Changes  in  quotable  rates 
were  not  numerous  or  marked.  Onions 
were  in  very  scanty  stock  and  commanded 
still  higher  rates  than  last  quoted.  A  lot 
about  300  crates  of  Australian  Onions 
were  taken  by  one  buyer  at  $8.25  per  cen- 
tal. 

Asparagus,  V  box   1  00   @2  00 

Beans,  String,  $  ft   5  @  8 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f,  100    40  @  — 

Cauliflower,  *  dozen   50   @  — 

Cucumbt  rs,  hothouse,     doz   50  @1  00 

Egg  Plant,  lift    6  (&  8 

Garlic,  IS  ft   3  @  5 

Onions,  Yellow,  Cal.,  good  to  choice.     —  @  — 

Onions,  Oregon,  V  cental   5  50  @6  50 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,     ft   2Vt@  3 

Peas,  Green,     sack    1  00  @1  75 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  $  ft   15  @  — 

Peppers,  Bell,  *  ft   —  @  — 

Rhubuarb,  ^  box   50   @I  25 

Squash,  Summer,  $  box   75  @1  00 

Tomatoes,  Southern,  $  box   1  00  @1  50 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  V  box   —  @  — 

POTATOES. 
Heavy  stocks  of  common  qualities  of 
old,  mainly  Oregon  Burpanks,  are  cum- 
bering the  market,  and  prices  for  these 
are  low  and  irregular,  buyers  having  very 
much  their  own  way.  Strictly  choice 
were  not  plentiful  and  brought  from  spe- 
cial custom  comparatively  good  figures. 
New  potatoes  were  in  only  moderate  re- 
ceipt and  did  not  include  many  which 
were  sufficiently  ripe  to  be  desirable. 

Burbanks,  River,  *  cental   40  @  80 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,     cental...  40  @  85 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   60  @  85 

Burbanks,  Oregon   50  @  90 

River  Reds   75  @  85 

Early  Rose   15  @  85 

Garnet  Chile   80  @  90 

New  Potatoes,  %»  cental   1  25  @2  00 

Sweet,  River,  18  cental   —  @  — 

Sweet,  Merced   2  00  @2  25 


The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  Apple  market  is  very  lightly 
stocked,  principally  with  cold  storage  sup- 
plies, asking  rates  for  which  remain  prac- 
tically unchanged,  although  there  is  no 
special  firmness,  as  trade  is  being  diverted 
to  other  more  seasonable  fruits  which  are 
putting  in  an  appearance.  Strawberries  are 
beginning  to  make  a  very  fair  display,  the 
quantity  increasing  and  the  quality  im- 
proving, with  tendency  of  prices  in  favor 
of  consumer.  Blackberries  were  in  light 
receipt  from  Covina,  selling  mainly  at  $2 
per  crate.  San  Leandro  Raspberries  were 
quotable  in  a  small  way  at  $1.25  per 
drawer. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   1  75   @  2  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-ft  box.  1  50  @  1  75 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  f!  50-ft  box.  75  @  1  25 
Strawberries,  Longworth,  K»  chest.. 10  00  @13  00 
Strawberries,  Large,  f,  chest   3  00  @  6  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
No  new  features  have  been  developed  in 
the  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  since  last  report.  Trade  is  slow  and 
mostly  of  a  light  jobbing  character. 
While  prices  realized  are  sufficiently  close 
to  the  figures  lately  current  to  not  justify 
making  any  special  changes  in  quotations, 
the  market  for  most  kinds  is  not  firm  at 
the  figures  quoted,  and  especially  is  this 
the  case  as  regards  Apples  and  Peaches. 
There  is  very  little  doing  in  Apples  at  any 
figure.  Occasional  transfers  of  Peaches 
are  effected  by  making  terms  decidedly 
favorable  to  buyers.  The  coming  Peach 
crop  promises  to  be  heavy  not  only  on 
this  coast,  but  also  in  the  southern  Atlan- 
tic States,  which  naturally  imparts  a  weak 
tone.  In  fact,  the  fruit  crop  outlook  as  a 
whole  in  this  and  adjoining  States  has  sel- 
dom been  as  good  at  corresponding  date 
as  it  is  this  year.  There  is  naturally  no 
inducement  for  wholesale  dealers  or  job- 
bers to  purchase  at  present  in  other  than 
a  hand-to-mouth  way.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  quantity  required  for  immediate  con- 
sumption will  relieve  the  market  of  most 
of  the  existing  supplies  during  the  next 
sixty  days,  but  there  is  certainly  no  rea- 
son at  present  to  anticipate  any  shortage. 
Prunes  continue,  as  for  some  weeks  past, 
to  receive  more  attention  than  any  other 
fruit,  and  while  there  is  a  slightly  better 
tone  to  the  market  for  this  variety,  there 
is  no  improvement  to  record  in  quotable 
rates.  Small  Prunes  are  in  too  scanty 
supply  for  the  four  sizes  to  be  at  present 
quotable.  Small  are  difficult  to  obtain 
under  2£c,  and  there  are  very  few  at  any 
figure.  Medium  sizes  are  going  mainly  at 
3@3$c,  showing  the  range  of  values  at 
present  to  bo  unusually  narrow. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  $  ft   10V4@12 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   12H@!3 

Apricots,  Moorpark   13  @15 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   7  @— 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   5K@  6^ 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   5H@  SY, 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   5<a>  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7  @  7Y2 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   .  12!4@15 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  @  9H 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   6V4@  714 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts        6H@  7!4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   6!4@  IVt 

Plums,  White  and  Red   7  @  8 

Prunes,  in  sacks  40— 50s   4 

50— 60s   SH@  3H 

60— 70s   3X@  3S4 

70  -  80s   3  @  3H 

Prunes  in  boxes,   i4c  higher  for  25-ft 
boxes,  \ic  higher  for  50-ft  bozes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   — @ — 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern. . .  — @ — 
Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 
Apples,  sliced   4   @  5 


Apples,  quartered   4   @  5 

Figs,  Black   —®  3 

Figs,  White   3  @  3M 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5  @  6 

Recent  advices  by  mail  from  New  York 
furnish  the  following  report  of  the  dried 
fruit  market  in  the  East: 

The  demand  for  ovaporated  apples  is 
generally  light,  though  some  stock  is 
steadily  changing  hands  and  on  the  whole 
a  fair  business  has  been  accomplished. 
Strictly  prime  wood-dried  still  have  a  pos- 
sible value  of  6c,  but  it  is  very  extreme 
and  5|@5|c  the  more  general  price,  with 
some  wet  or  damp  stock  lower.  Strictly 
choice  or  fancy  are  held  at  about  late 
figures,  holders  of  high-grade  fruit  not 
appearing  willing  to  shade  prices  further 
at  present.  Desirable  sun-dried  apples 
are  held  very  high,  generally  above  fig- 
ures quoted,  and  this  causes  export  buyers 
to  show  more  interest  in  low-grade  evap- 
orated, and  considerable  stock  has  been 
shipped  abroad  at  a  cost  of  about  5c,  qual- 
ity a  little  under  prime,  though  some 
cheaper  goods  have  sold  lower,  one  lot  as 
low  as  3Jc.  Strictly  fancy  sun-dried 
sliced  or  quarters  are  held  at  5J@5Jc,  but 
latter  figure  very  extreme,  and  for  aver- 
age stock  available  4J@5c  is  about  all  that 
can  be  realized,  with  some  obtainable 
lower.  Choice  heavy  chops  are  scarce  and 
held  firmly  at  $1.45@1.50  and  desirable 
waste  at  $1,  but  anything  wet  or  damp  or 
otherwise  unattractive  ranges  lower  and 
stock  in  bags  also  has  to  be  shaded  in 
price.  Small  fruits  scarce  and  held  firmly. 
California  fruit  selling  slowly  at  about  late 
prices. 

Apricots,  Cal  ,  Moorpark,  1899,  $>  ft  15  @18 

Apricots,  Cal  ,  Royal,  1899,  $  ft  12H@13W 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1899,  peeled,  'f,  ft  16  @20 

P.  aches,  Cal.,  1899,  unpeeled,  in  bxs,  f.  ft.  8  @9 
Peaches,  Cal.,  1899,  unpeeled,  in  bags,  ft.  1V\@  9 
Prunes,  Cal.,  1899,  "®  ft   3Y3©  7 

RAISINS. 

Little  doing  in  this  line.  While  the 
trade  is  not  carrying  many  raisins  at  pres- 
ent, most  dealers  have  probably  enough 
to  last  them  through  the  season.  Card 
rates  as  fixed  by  the  Growers'  Association 
remain  unchanged,  but  owing  to  the  pre- 
vailing inactivity,  values  for  the  time  be- 
ing are  largely  nominal. 

F.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  ^  box   160  @— 

do        do      2-crown,  $  box          1  50  @— 

Valencia  Layers,     20-ft  box   80  @1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   &H@— 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   5  @ — 

Paciflcs.— 2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  5><c;  3-crown, 
6c;  4-crown,  6Vic;  seedless, 4%c. 

Orientals.— 2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  4J£c;  3-crown, 
5V4c;  4-crown,  6c. 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50-lb. 
boxes.) 

Thompson  Seedless. — Bleached  fancy,  ft.,  10c; 
choice,  9c;  standard,  8c;  prime,  6c.  Unbleached, 
6c. 

Sultanas.—  Bleached  fancy,  ^  lb.,  8Hc;  choice, 
7Hc;  standard,  6'ic;  prime,  5c.   Unbleached,  5c. 

Loose  Valeneias—  Fancy,  $  lb.,5!4c;  choice,  4J4c; 
standard,  314c. 

Valencia  Clusters.— Fancy,  ^  lb.,  7c;  choice,  6c; 
standard,  5c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Oranges  were  in  a  little  better  supply 
than  preceding  week,  but  stocks  did  not 
prove  excessive,  the  demand  continuing 
good  and  market  remained  firm,  especially 
for  choice  to  select  Navels,  these  receiving 
the  most  attention  from  consumers. 
Lemons  were  in  fair  request  at  generally 
unchanged  rates,  but  supplies  proved 
more  than  ample  for  immediate  require- 
ments and  the  market  could  not  be 
termed  firm.  Limes  were  in  increased 
stock,  a  fresh  invoice  arriving  from  Mex- 
ico, and  market  was  quotably  lower. 

Oranges— Navels,  fancy  $  box   3  00@3  50 

Navels,  good  to  choice   2  50@3  00 

Navels,  common  to  fair   1  50@2  50 

California  Seedlings   1  00@2  00 


Lemons— California,  select,  ft  box   2  25@2  50 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@2  00 

California  common  to  fair   1  00@1  25 

Limes   Mexican,  $  box   4  50@5  00 

California,  small  box   50@1  00 

NUTS. 

The"  Almond  market  is  moderately  firm 
at  the  prevailing  quotations,  with  no 
heavy  offerings  at  present.  The  coming 
yield  in  this  State,  however,  promises  to 
be  the  largest  on  record.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  European  crop  is  reported  to 
have  suffered  some  damage.  Walnut 
market  is  quotably  unchanged,  with  very 
few  now  offering  and  inquiry  light.  Pea- 
nuts are  in  slim  stock  and  market  inclines 
against  buyers. 

California  Almonas,  shelled  14  @17 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  fi  ft  10  @12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  @  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4  @  5 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell   9  @10 

Walnuts,  White,  California,  standard  7  @8 

Chestnuts,  California  Italian   8  @10 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  5  @  6 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  654 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

Market  continued  quiet  and  is  not  par- 
ticularly firm,  although  in  consequence  of 
some  damage  this  week  to  vineyards  by 
frost,  there  is  less  selling  pressure.  The 
large  dealers  are  not  competing  against 
each  other,  and  as  a  rule  buy  only 
when  they  can  name  their  own  terms, 
their  bids  being  mostly  within  range  of 
14@17c.  per  gallon  for  new  dry  wines  de- 
livered in  this  city.  The  exceptions  are 
where  special  lots  are  wanted  for  the  fill- 
ing of  shipping  orders.  One  grower  re- 
alized the  past  week  theequivalent  of  17Jc 
per  gallon,  the  wine  being  wanted  for  Ger- 
many. Some  producers  having  very 
choice  stock  are  holding  out  for  20c.  per 
gallon.  Monday's  Panama  steamer  car- 
ried 200,341  gallons  and  50  cases,  of  which 
192,000  gallons  were  destined  for  New 
York.   

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  \i  sacks  138,730 

Wheat,  centals. ..  .186,087 

Barley,  centals   19,625 

Oats,  centals   4,255 

Corn,  centals   7,150 

Rye,  centals   245 

Beans,  sacks   6,206 

Potatoes,  sacks   25,887 

Onions,  sacks   824 

Hay,  tons   1,610 

Wool,  bales   2,076 

Hops,  bales   18 


Since 
July  1,  '99. 

4,971,099 
5,402,350 
4,587,484 
665,558 
111,815 
91,997 
340,741 
1,043,827 
139,767 
129,503 
40,995 
9,445 


Same  time 
last  year. 

4,205,180 
2,456,792 
1,204,561 
579,733 
142,010 
26  016 
357,359 
980,932 
163,935 
111,774 
38,289 
11,523 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  '99. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

91,876 

3,367,202 

2,790,314 

Wheat,  centals  — 

256,111 

4,832,631 

1,558,701 

Barley,  centals  

686 

3,652,904 

403,216 

Oats,  centals  

177 

37,988 

19,146 

84 

16,317 

17,327 

Beans,  sacks  

381 

23.U21 

80,472 

520 

109,748 

59,911 

Wool,  pounds  

4,324,433 

1,655,334 

8,640 

977,153 

1,302,274 

Honey,  cases  

•2 

3,422 

4,964 

Potatoes,  packages 

3,262 

66,096 

40,686 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  April  11.— Evaporated  apples, 
common,  414@5c;  prime  wire  tray,  5^[@6c; 
choice,  7@7J4c;  fancy,  7%@8Ho. 

California  dried  fruits  quiet  but  fairly  steady 
at  former  prices. 

Prunes,  3!4@6c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  13@15c;  Moorpark,  15@18o 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7%(3)9c;  peeled,  18@22c. 


FOOS  GAS  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

i  Irrigation,  Pumping, 

And  F^rm  Purposes. 

THE  ACME  OF  SIMPLICITY  AND  ECONOMY. 

All  Sizes  from  3  to  250  H.  P.    Over  700  in  Use  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

PRICE  lower  than  any  other  first-class   t£ii«liie  can   toe  aold  for.    W/ H "V  •? 

Because  the  FOOS  COMPANY  are  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  of  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines,  and  as 
we  are  the  direct  representatives  of  the  company  the  consumer  is  saved  the  middleman's  profit. 

If  Interested,  send  for  new  Illustrated  CATALOGUE,  TESTIMONIALS  and  PRICES. 

AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION,  Agents, 

Dealers  in  Hachinery  and  Hetal  Products, 

Branch  House,  MANILA,  P.  I.  20-22  Fremont  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

THE     OLD      RELIABLE.  Agenclea  at  HOMOKONQ,  sIHANOHAI,  VLADIVOSTOK,  TOKIO,  HONOLULU,  Etc 
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THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  by  Dr.  Crccly. 


THROAT  OR  MOUTH  TROUBLE. 

To  THE  Editor:— What  is  the  prob- 
able trouble  with  this  heifer  ?  She  was 
two  years  old  last  January.  Her  first  calf 
is  about  six  weeks  old,  large,  strong-  and 
apparently  in  good  health.  The  heifer 
has  an  offensive  breath,  coughs  occasion- 
ally, generally  about  twice  in  succession 
as  if  clearing  her  throat,  but  not  violent. 
The  glands  of  throat  are  not  swollen, 
neither  is  she  choked.  She  is  shedding 
nicely,  is  in  fair  flesh  for  a  good  milker, 
and  improving.  She  is  lively  and  has  a 
good  appetite,  and  from  all  outward  ap- 
pearance is  in  good  health.  Is  her  milk 
fit  for  use,  and  what  shall  I  do  for  her? — 
Geo.  J.  Hatcher,  Butte  City. 

It  is  some  mouth  or  throat  trouble. 
The  discharge  acts  as  an  irritant  to  the 
larynx,  causing  the  cough,  and  while 
coughing  the  odor  is  most  noticeable. 
Use  the  following  electuary :  Chlorate 
potash,  6  ozs. ;  powdered  boracic  acid, 
2  ozs.;  powdered  alum,  A  oz. ;  powdered 
licorice  root,  2  ozs.;  powdered  willow 
charcoal,  2  ozs.;  honey,  1  pint.  Mix, 
and  apply  a  tablespoonful  two  or  three 
times  daily  on  tongue  and  around  mouth 
with  a  flat  stick. 

treatment  for  pink  eye. 

To  the  Editor:— Please  give  mo  pre- 
scription for  cattle  with  tho  "pink  eye." 
—One  of  Your  Readers,  Merced. 

Take  one  ounce  of  borax  to  one  pint 
water  and  give  thorough  saturation  of 
the  eyes  several  times  daily,  after  which 
use  the  following  prescription:  Zinc 
sulphate,  (>  grains:  powdered  alum,  12 
grains;  atrop.  sulphate,  1(1  grains;  dis- 
tilled water,  2  oz.  Inject  into  the  eye 
after  the  borax  bath. 

a  bad  tooth. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  valuable 
horse  with  what  I  suppose  to  be  a  sort  of 
distemper.  He  had  a  cough  a  whilo  ago, 
but  got  over  it,  though  he  still  has  an 
offensive  discharge  from  one  side  of  his 
nose  occasionally.  He  is  well  otherwise. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  to  do  to  cure 
the  dischargo,  which  is  very  disagreeable. 
— Subscriber,  Saratoga. 

The  discharge  and  odor  are  caused 
by  an  ulcerated  molar.  Trephine  the 
maxillary  sinus  and  wash  out  with  a 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Crkely. 

510  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  S.  F. 


Storage  of  Water  on  Gila  River,  Arizona. 

Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  Paper 
No.  33,  "Storage  of  Water  on  Gila 
River,  Arizona,"  by  J.  B.  Lippincott 
of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  resident  hydrog- 
rapher  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  has  been  issued.  This  paper 
describes  the  reservoir  sites  along  Gila 
river,  the  water  supply,  exploration 
for  bedrock  with  diamond  drill,  cement 
tests,  and  gives  estimates  of  cost  of 
construction  of  various  dams.  It  is 
illustrated  by  views  and  diagrams, 
together  with  maps  of  reservoir  sites 
and  details  of  dam  construction.  Appli- 
cation for  the  paper  should  be  made  to 
members  of  Congress,  by  whom  4000 
copies  of  the  5000  printed  are  distrib- 
uted, or  to  the  director  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.   

The  Manhattan  Food  Co. 

This  well-known  stock  food  manufac- 
turing company  has  established  itself 
in  new  and  commodious  quarters  at  No. 
1253  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco.  The 
excellence  of  the  specialties  prepared 
by  this  company  is  too  well  known  to 
require  comment.  Circulars  and  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  by  address- 
ing C.  P.  Kertell,  manager,  at  the 
above  address. 


Prince's  Bay,  N.  Y.,  July  17.  1893. 
Dr.  Tuttle,  Sir:— You  will  please  send  me  one 
dozen  bottles  of  your  Elixir.  Don't  send  me  the 
family  Elixir.  I  want  tbe  same  us  I  bad  before, 
for  the  horse.  It  took  the  splint  off  from  his  leg 
as  nice  as  anything.  Now  mind  the  express  di- 
rections this  time,  because  I  am  in  a  hurry. 

H.  L.  ALLEN. 
Pleasant  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Elgin  Watches  keep  accurate  time. 
Sold  by  jewelers  In  cases  to  suit. 
Prices  reasonable. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS — WinnerB  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged.  4-yr..  3-y r  and  2-y  r. -old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  iny  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-y r. -olds. 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  St  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Mien  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


BULL8— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm.  Danville,  Cal. 


PETEK  8AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.CC.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale 


POULTRY. 


TRACY  POULTRY  YARDS,  Tracy,  Cal.  Wm.  M. 
Laugdou,  Prop.  Specialties:  B.  P.  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns.  Eggs  f  1.50  per  15.  Closing  out  one- 
year-old  Plymouth  roosters  at  11.50  each.  Bar- 
gains. Write  for  prices.  Fill  Your  Incubator — 
Eggs  from  fine  thoroughbred  stock  f5.00  per  100. 


J.  R.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
standard  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Chickens,  also 
Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Eggs  for  Incubators 
$3.50  a  100  or  50c  a  setting.  Turkey  eggs  25c  each. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM.  Eden  Vale, 

Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Buff  Cochins.  Barred  Ply- 
mouth RockB.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  Blaek  Mluorcas. 

FOR  FINE  FOWL  AND  BOOB  send  to  A. 
Buschke,  Tracy,  Cal.   Prices  reasonable. 

WILLIAM  NILE8  A  CO.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Poul- 
try,  Belgian  Hares.   Imported  pedigreed  stock. 

WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


BELGIAN  HARES. 


8TANDAKD-BKED  PEDIGREED  BEL- 
GIANS. Fine  Does,  bred  or  unbred.  Youngsters 
from  best  strains,  all  ages.  Booklet  free.  Britain 
Babbitry,  Watsouville.  Cal. 


THOROUGHBRED  PEDIGREED  BELGIAN 
HA  KEn.  Choice  young  does  from  best  strains  of 
fancy  stock.  Write  for  particulars.  S.  S.  Boal. 
126  W.  25th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BELGIAN  HARES  Write  to  Fred  8.  Glfford, 

Manager  Palo  Alto  Babbitry,  10:<  California 
Market.  San  Francisco,  for  quotations  and  infor- 
mation concerning  Belgian  Hares. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUKOC 
HOGS.  Choice:  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  * 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY.  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 


DOQS. 


MISERABLE  SICKLY  DOGS  are  never  Been 
where  Anglo-American  Remedies  are  used.  This 
week  my  folder,  12  Dog  Remedies,  is  sent  free. 
Geo.  H.  Crolev,  506  Sac'to  St.,  S.  F. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


HENTEETH,  Blood  Meal.  Bone.  Chick  Feed;  cir- 
cular free,  or  4  samp'es.  prices,  etc.,  mailed  for  5c 
postage.  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Belgian  Hare  Sup- 
pllf  s.  Incubators,  etc.    Croley.  506  Sac'to  St.,  S.  F. 


J 


UST  AS  NATURAL 


tt>« 

H4  nM  I  Wnflk  oldhen 
aod  A  good  deal  more  reliable.  Domo'l 
break lueggs or  make  Hi  chicks  louay. 
Doesn'teuy  oB  the  neataad  sllow  the  egia 
tochlll  but  hatches  e«ry  egg  that  can  M 
hatched.  THE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

Is  absolutely  perfect  aa  to  Incubator  essentials — proper  nppllcM- 
tlon  and  distribution  of  hoot  and  molature.  regu- 
lation and  ventilation.  For  54  to  sat  eggs.  WE  PAY 
FREIGHT  ANYWHERE  1"  thef.  S.  Handsome  catalog  free. 
Pctalumu  Ineubator  Co..  Box  19    Fctalumu,  CoL 


SURE  HA  TCH INCUBA  TOR. 

True  to  IU  Dur«  It  la  made 
to  hatch  and  doeshatch.  No 
excess  heating  Id  center  of 
egg  chamber.  Entirely  auto- 
matic Hundreds  In  uw. 
Common  Sense  Brooders 
are  perfect.  Let  us  make  you 
prices  laid  down  at  your 
ttatkm.  Our  Catalogue  Is 
chock  full  of  practical  Poul- 
try Information.    It  fsFKF.E.     Send  for  It  now. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Clay  Center,  Nebr. 


IS  YOUR  INCUBATOR  ALL  RIGHT  ? 

Has  it  been  retested?  I  sell  several  kinds  and  care- 
fully retest  them  before  shipping;  freight  prepaid; 
lti  years  experience.  Mtt  l  ustomt  r*  sunrrtl.  Write  to- 
day for  circulars.   Geo.  H.  Croley,  50ti  Sac't  St..  S.  B 


|DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

PATENT  AGENTS,  330  Market  St.,  S.  P.,  Cal. 


Oakland   Poultry  Yards, 


1317  CASTKO  ST., 


60  YARDS 

THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY. 


OAKLAND,  CAL. 


THOROUGHBRED 
BELGIAN  HARES. 


NOW  is  the  time  to  buy  eggs,  or  an  Incubator  If  you  need  one. 
We  manufacture  the  best  machine  on  the  market,  The  Imf>aPO\/©Cl  PflC  i  f  i  C 

SEND   FOR   OUR   60-PAGE  CATALOGUE. 


Blood  Will  Always  Tell. 

The  Lynwood  Herd  of  Swine  have  again  been 
awarded  the  majority  of  premiums  at  the  State  Fair, 
although  the  competition  was  the  greatest  ever  known 
and  the  exhibit  much  the  largest.  When  you  want 
something  real  choice  that  you  can  depend  upon  write 
J  AS.  R.  BOAL,  Mgr.,  128  W.  25th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


A 


Bt/UDMC  PA  PEP 


The  walls  of  a  house  are  built  for  protection.  If  the 
sun  and  weather  open  up  the  sheathing,  the  rain  or  the 
air  will  get  in  and  cause  discomfort  and  doctor's  bills. 
To  prevent  this  the  architect  or  builder  uses  building 
paper.  There  are  many  kinds,  but  only  two  classes— the 
poor  and  the  good.  P  &  B  PAPER  is  good— the  best.  It 
Is  very  strong,  odorless,  waterproof  and  atrproof,  and 
will  not  rot.  Ask  your  dealer  for  samples,  or  wrlto  us  for 
them.   Wc  are  the  makers. 

F*/!  RAFFINE 

I  IN T  CO., 
San  FrHncIsco, 
116  Battery  St. 


trade  up  Your  Herd.. 

The  expense  of  feeding  a  profitable  cow  is  no 
more  than  the  cost  of  feeding  an  unprofitable  one. 

It  costs  comparatively  nothing 

to  find  out  whether  each  member  of  the  herd  is 
profitable.  The 

NO-TIN... 

Babcock 
Tester 

will  give  exact  information.  Is  sub- 
stantially built  of  castiron,  and  made 
to  use  the  ordinary  Babcock  bottles. 

TEST  EVERY  COW  and  if  she  is  not  profitable,  do  not  keep  her. 

It  is  the  best  low  priced  tester  in  the  world.    Send  for  Catalogue,  No.  70. 

Elgin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Elgin,  Ills. 


THE  HALSTED  INCUBATOR  CO. 

1312  MYRTLE  ST.,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 
lOO-Kgg,  8116;  180-Egg,  8134;  320-Kgg,  $45. 

Brooders,  Thermometers,  Fluid,  etc. 
Send  for  Cihculak. 


LOOKING  FOR  BELGIANS? 

Real  Showy,  Handsome  Creatures. 
Prize  Winners  from  Prize  Winners. 

Then  visit  or  coi  respond  with 

Pittock's  Belgian  Hare  Rabbitry, 

KLM  11  T  liST,  CAL. 

Prince  Britain,  Sir  Kitchener.  Red  Ranger,  and 
other  choice  bucks  at  stud. 


PAJARO  VALLEY  POULTRY  YARDS, 

G.  H.  LELAND,  Watsonville,  Cal.   Drawer  D. 
Choice  Eggs  from  Thoroughbred  Stock— Buff, 

White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Kocks;  Buff 
and  White  Leghorns;  Buff  Cochins. 
$2  PER  15  EGGS.  BELGIAN  HARES. 


FENCE 


BELGIAN  HARES 

and  POULTRY 
With   Our    Wire   Netting  at 
LOW  PRICES. 

Wire    Cloth,    Prune  Dippers, 

Graders,  Etc. 
West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works, 

5  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SPH  AY  F»U/VAF»S. 

Nozzles  for  Tree  Spraying  and  Whitewashing. 
Disinfectants  for  Chicken  Houses,  Barns.  Stables, 
Dairies,  etc.  Walnwrlght's  Nozzles  and  Pumps  are 
the  Best  and  Cheapest.  Catalogues  Bent.  Agents 
wanted.  Wm.Walnwrlght,  Mfr.,  140a  Jackson  St.,  S.  F. 


Cooper's  Sheep  Dip. 

Leading  Dip  of  the  World 
Sixty  Years. 

USED  ON  150,000,000  YEARLY. 

Not  a  refuse  product  of  tobacco  or  dye  faotories. 
A  sheep  dip  Invented  and  made  specially  for  sheep 
You  are  asked  to  use  it  because  it  is  the  best. 
It  occupies  a  supreme  position  in  all  countries. 
It  is  free  from  objections  so  common  in  others. 
It  cures  without  Injury.   No  smell. 


General  Agent.,  SH00BERT-BEALE  CO., 
222  SANSOMB  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS, 

$1  per  setting  of  13. 

—  FOR  SALE  BY— 

J.  L.  HUTCHINSON, 

TRACY,    SAN   JOAOUIN     COUNTY,  CAL. 


MONEY ™ HONEY i 

THE  WEEKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

TeUa  all  about  It. 

Samim.f.  Copt  Mailed  Freb. 
Q.W.YORK  &  CO. 

llB.MtchlganSt.,  Chicago,!!!. 
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THE  HORSE  MARKET 

Demands  Sound 
Horses  On\y^~-^^0 

Lame  horses  sell  at  less  than  half  their  actual  value 
and  are  neither  desirable  for  use  or  sale.  The  remedy 
is  easy.   A  few  bottles  of 


will  work  a  permanent  cure  for  Spavins,  Ring- 
bones, Splints,  Curbs,  etc.,  and  all  forms  of  Lame- 
ness. Itcures  thousands  of  cases  annually.  Such 
endorsements  as  the  one  following  are  a  guarantee 
of  merit. 

KHuesgrove  Penn.,  Aug.  18,  1898. 

DesrSlrt:  After  using  your  Spavin  Cure  for  Cut*,  Galls, 
Sprains,  Etc.,  I  round  one  of  my  horses  bad  a  Splint,  I 
thought  Iwonldtry  a  Cure,  which  cured  it.  Since  tnat  time 
1  have  cured  one  other  Splint  and  two  Spavins.  Nowl  am  not 
afraid  to  recommend  it  toall.    I  remain. 

Yours  truly,  H.  A.  LAWRENCE. 

Price,  $1;  six  for  $5.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use 
It  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  drugfrist  for  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure,  also  "A  Treatise  on  the  Horse," 
the  book  free,  or  address, 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Co£.st 
Inventors. 

REPORTED  BY  DEWEY,    STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER   PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  27,  1900. 

646,161. — Bicycles— J.  D.  Atkinson,  Se- 
attle, Wash. 

646,343. — Rock  Drill— R.  Avery,  Sausa- 
lito,  Cal. 

646,262. — Wood  Plane — H.  M.  Coe,  Phoe- 
nix, A.  T. 

646,090.— Gas  Burner— J.   P.  Parmer, 

Portland,  Ogn. 
646,049.— Elevator— E.  M.  Fraser,  S.  F. 

646.385.  — Hydrocarbon  Burner — M.O. 
Godding,  Monrovia,  Cal. 

646.386.  — Hydrocarbon  Burner — M.O. 
Godding,  Monrovia,  Cal. 

646,054.— Soot  Disperser— J.  C.  Loh- 
meyer,  S.  P. 

646,004.— Seeder— A.  J.  Malsbary,  Stock- 
ton, Cal. 

646.030.  — Air  Compressor— J,  D.  Mc- 
Kinnon,  Portland,  Ogn. 

646.031.  — Air  Compressor— J.  D.  Mc- 
Kinnon,  Portland,  Ogn. 

646,095.— Trace  Eye  Guard  —  W.  P. 
Murphy,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

646,233.— Door  Lock— A.  Newell,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

646,098.— Level— M.  Nilson,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

646,156.— Easel  Support— G.  A.  Peter- 
son, S.  F. 

646,374.— Motor  for  Vessels— R.  T. 

Power,  Westminster,  Canada. 
646,239. — Button  for  Sliding  Doors — 

D.  Schuyler,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
646,391.— Propelling  Apparatus— F. 

W.  Simmons,  Felton,  Cal. 

645.979.  — Trunk  Tray— Sara  B.  Smith, 
Livermore,  Cal. 

645.980.  — Trunk— Sara  B.  Smith,  Liver- 
more,  Cal. 

646,059.— Nut    Lock— J.   W.  Stanley, 

Yuba  City,  Cal. 
646,327.— Drying  Room— J.  H.  Therien, 

S.  F.    _ 

Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.  's  Scien- 
tific Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Rock  Drill.— Russell  Avery,  Sausa- 
lito,  Cal.,  one-half  assigned  to  H.  C.  Camp- 
bell, San  Francisco,  Cal.  No.  646,343. 
Dated  March  27,  1900.  This  invention  re- 
lates to  improvements  in  apparatus  for 
drilling  rock  and  the  like.  It  consists  in 
means  for  maintaining  the  drill  at  any  de- 
sired angle,  and  providing  for  means  for 
moving  it  transversely,  and  returning  it 
without  disturbing  the  angle,  and  means 
for  connecting  the  drill  with  the  striker, 
so  that  the  movement  of  striking  the  drill 
serves  to  rotate  and  raise  it  intermediate 
of  each  stroke.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
enable  the  hammer  wielder  to  turn  the 
drill  without  the  assistance  of  a  second 
man,  as  is  shown  in  hand  drilling,  and  by 
this  connection  each  backward  swing  of 
the  body  in  raising  the  hammer  will  pull 
upon  the  cord  and  by  the  connection  will 
turn  the  drill. 

Nut  Lock. — J.  W.  Stanley,  Yuba  City, 
Cal.,  one-half  assigned  to  J.  W.  Ashley, 
same  place.  No.  646,059.  Dated  March 
27,  1900.    This  invention  relates  to  a  de- 


vice for  locking  nuts  after  they  have  been 
screwed  upon  bolts,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
jarring  or  otherwise  turning  loose  upon 
the  bolt.  It  consists  of  a  plate  having 
holes  made  through  it  to  receive  the  bolt, 
and  slots  cut  in  the  ends  of  the  plate 
parallel  with  each  other  and  with  the  side 
edges,  and  forming  a  plurality  of  indepen- 
dent tongues  which  are  |  adapted  to  be 
turned  up  against  the  sides  of  the  nut. 
Similar  slots  are  made  at  any  point  within 
the  length  of  the  plate  so  that  when  a  nut 
has  been  put  upon  a  bolt  at  such  point, 
the  edges  of  the  strips  cut  away  by  the 
slots  can  be  turned  up  against  the  sides  of 
the  nut  to  prevent  its  turning.  By  turn- 
ing the  flaps  down  the  nut  can  be  turned  to 
either  release  it,  or  turn  it  further  upon 
the  bolt,  and  the  flaps  again  turned  up. 

Soot  Dispersing  Attachment  for 
Burners. — J.  C.  Lohmeyer,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  No.  646,054.  Dated  March  27, 
1900.  This  device  is  intended  to  prevent 
the  blackening  of  ceilings  by  smoke  or 
soot  produced  from  lamps,  gas  or  other 
burners.  In  the  use  of  lighting  appliances, 
a  great  difficulty  arises  from  the  gradual 
deposit  of  soot  at  points  upon  the  ceiling 
above  the  burner.  This  apparatus  con- 
sists of  a  wheel  having  angularly  placed 
vanes,  and  means  for  turnably  suspending 
it  above  the  burner  so  that  the  rising  heat 
will  cause  it  to  rotate  in  a  horizontal 
plane,  and  its  rotation  in  this  manner 
serves  to  disperse  the  soot,  and  cause  it  to 
pass  off  above  the  lino  of  the  upwardly 
moving  heat,  and  being  out  of  this  line,  it 
will  drop  harmlessly  to  the  floor,  and  will 
not  reach  the  ceiling. 


Industrial  Notes. 


— The  Santa  Fe  road  is  built  from 
Bakersfield,  Cal.,  to  San  Francisco  bay. 

— The  gross  earnings  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Ry.  for  the  year  1899  were  $29,- 
230,038.26;  working  expenses,  $16,999,- 
872.77;  net  earnings,  $12,230,165.49. 

— At  Pittsburg  the  price  of  coal  ad- 
vanced from  25%  to  50%  on  the  1st.  The 
advance  is  attributed  to  the  increased 
wages  of  the  miners,  and  the  coal  famine 
in  the  East  and  in  Europe.  Operators 
can  hardly  fill  orders. 

— The  contract  for  building  the  South- 
western railroad  system  in  the  State  of 
Ycata,  Yucatan,  has  been  let  to  Porfirio 
Diaz,  Jr.,  son  of  President  Diaz;  he  will 
put  3000  men  to  work  constructing  the 
line  as  soon  as  the  Government  approves 
the  plans. 

— Alabama  has  sold  England  2,000,000 
tons  coal,  for  $1.50  per  ton,  delivered  at 
New  Orleans.  Coal  in  Germany  has  ad- 
vanced 40%  within  a  year;  the  Welsh  col- 
lieries can  no  longer  supply  European 
navies.  Nagasaki,  Japan,  is  importing 
coal  from  Virginia. 

— Ex-Senator  Warner  Miller  has  been  in 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  looking  up,  on  behalf 
of  New  York  clients,  the  capabilities  of 
the  Salt  river  valley  and  the  cities  of 
Phoenix,  Tempe  and  Mesa  for  financial 
support  for  a  great  water  storage  dam,  to 
be  built  in  the  canyon  of  Salt  river,  sixty- 
five  miles  east  of  Phoenix,  where  the 
stream  is  joined  by  the  waters  of  Tonto 
creek.  It  is  understood  he  will  recom- 
mend the  investment  of  the  necessary 
capital,  approximating  $2,000,000. 

— San  Francisco  is  considering  a  propo- 
sition made  by  Von  Schmidt,  Dillman  & 
Hunt  to  bring  into  San  Francisco,  at  a 
cost  of  $25,000,000  to  be  paid  by  the  city,  a 
supply  of  60,000,000  gallons  per  day  of 
fresh  mountain  water  drawn  from  Lake 
Tahoe,  lying  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Sierras:  a  restraining  dam  to  be  con- 
structed across  the  Truckee  river,  a  di- 
verting canal  built  to  a  point  several  miles 
below  the  dam  and  a  tunnel  run  under 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  range,  to  de- 
liver the  water  at  a  point  on  the  American 
river,  where  a  reservoir  would  be  con- 
structed, from  which  the  water  would  be 
conducted  in  steel  pipes  to  San  Francisco. 


THE  WHEEL  OF  TIME 

— ...  tor  all  lime  is  the 

Metal  Wheel. 

We  make  them  in  all  sizes  and  vari- 

I— »  eties,  TO  FIT  AN  Y  AXI.E.  Anv 
I  height,  any  width  of  tire  desired. 
Our  wheels  are  either  direct  or 
^tuggorsix.ke.   Can  FIT  Vol  If 
W  AUON  perfectly  without  I  hsDIS. 

HO  BREAKINC  DOWN. 

No  drying  oat.    No  renetuog  tires.  €hcep 
becaune  they  endure.    Send  for  c*u- 
lojioe  and  prices.    Free  OpOU  MQfltlti 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

BOX  10        Qulncy,  Ills. 


Steel  Wheels 

Any  size  wanted,  any  width  of  tire.  Hubs  to 
lit  any  axle.  For  catalogue  and  prices  write 
Empire  Manufacturing  Co.,  Qulucyt  111. 


for  FARM 
WAGONS 


An 

"Every 
Purpose" 

Fence 


mmmmim 
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for  Farm,  Fiold,  Orchard,  Ranch— for  jTorsos,  Cattle,  Hogs,  Pigs,  Sheep,  Dogs,  Poultry  and 
Rabbits.   A  fence  absolutely  efficient  and  economical  and  practically  everlasting, 

ELLWOOD  FENCES 

made  of  host  spring  steel  wires,  heavily  galvanized.     Sold  by  our  agents  everywhere.  If 

no  agent  in  your  town  write  to 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Send 

For 

Our 

Large 

Catalogue 

Hailed 

Free. 


Wind  Mill  Pump. 


We  carry  Pumps  for  all  depths  of  Wells— for  Hand,  Wind  Mill 
use,  Power  Pumps,  Electric  Pumps.  Irrigating  Pumps  of  all 
capacities.  Tanks.  Iron  Pipes.  Pipe  Fittings.  Brass  Goods. 
Tools,  etc. 

We  carry  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Engines 
from  2£  to  12  Horse  Power. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

312-314  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


2Yi  Horse  Power  Webster 
Gasoline  Engines.  $185. 

We  carry  all  sizes  of  Gasoline  En- 
gines from  2%  to  12  Horse  Power. 


CALIFORNIA      STUMP  PULLER, 

The  Most  Powerful 
Made. 

Adapted  to  Hillside 
or  Level  Lands. 

Extensively  used  in 
the  Pacific  States, 
Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

English  Plow  Steel 

Cable, 
Hand  Forged  Chains, 
Patent  Steel  Snatch 

Blocks,  and 
Draft  Hooks. 

Send  for  Catalogue, 
Testimonials  &  Prices. 

A.  BARNES,  Mgr., 

16-18  ZOE  ST., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Acmes  of  Simplicity  in 
Mower  Construction. 


As  Neat  as  a  Toy 
and  Strong  as 
a  Giant. 


THE  JONES  CHAIN  MOWER. 

No  Noise.    No  Vibration.    No  Lost  Power.    No  Cog  Wheels  to  Wear  Out. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  sprocket  and  chain  produces  far  less  friction  than  cog  wheels;  that  they 
are  loDger  lived;  that  the  application  of  power  is  more  diiect.  Then  why  buy  a  geared  mower  that 
may  work  well  enough  when  it  is  new  and  the  gears  tit  closely  ?  Uut  it  soon  commences  to  wear,  loss 
of  motion  occurs,  and  in  a  short  time  you  need  a  new  mower.   WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COflPANY,  State  Agents,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


$50.°°  RANGE  ROR  $25. 


oo 


COE'S  ECZEMA  CURE  $1  Coe  Clum,  Oct.,  Cleveland,  O 


TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 
TDII1MPH  CTPPI    PANOP  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

iKiumKn  si  ecu  kai>ue  we  wU1     a  ghort  tlme  dellver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  »25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  aid  21%  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  ooal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  G.  WILLaRD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Will  ship  C.  <>.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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In  every  town 
and  village 
may  be  had, 
the 


Mica 
Axle 
Grease 


that  makes  your 
horses  glad. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

The  Political  Responsibilities  of  Farmers. 

To  the  Editor: — As  the  time  ap- 
proaches for  primary  elections  in  this 
State,  at  which  delegates  will  be  chosen 
to  county  and  congressional  conven- 
tions, which  delegates  will  have  the 
nominating  of  legislative  and  congres- 
sional candidates  in  the  different  par- 
ties, it  is  important  that  members  of 
the  Grange  and  other  farmers  in  this 
State  should  use  their  best  endeavors 
to  have  delegates  elected  at  the 
primaries  in  their  own  parties  who 
represent  farming  interests  and  who 
will  nominate  such  candidates  to  the 
State  Legislature  and  to  Congress  as 
can  be  relied  upon  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  their  constituents. 

Farmers,  put  up  good,  reliable  men 
of  your  own  class,  men  who  command 
the  respect  of  the  community  in  which 
they  live,  men  who  are  able  to  make  a 
good  speech  and  to  argue  and  hold  their 
own  with  the  shrewd,  practical  poli- 
tician— the  man  who  makes  politics  a 
profession,  usually  a  second-class  law- 
yer, who  is  in  politics  for  what  there  is 
in  it.  If  farmers  ever  expect  to  obtain 
legislation  favorable  to  their  interests 
from  Congress,  in  the  shape  of  postal 
savings  banks,  a  national  pure  food  law, 
an  effective  anti-trust  law,  a  law  con- 
trolling railroad  charges,  a  law  pro- 
hibiting gambling  on  grain  and  provis- 
ions, a  constitutional  amendment  re- 
quiring United  States  Senators  to  be 
elected  by  popular  vote,  a  law  to  secure 
the  speedy  construction  and  ownership 
of  the  Nicaragua  canal  by  the  United 
States  Government,  and  an  increase  in 
the  appropriation  to  further  extend  the 
delivery  of  free  mail  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, they  must  see  to  it  that  men  of 
their  own  calling  are  elected  to  repre- 
sent them  at  Washington. 

Aside  from  the  pending  national  is- 
sues, upon  which  there  is  an  honest  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  farmers  are  intensely 
interested  and  practically  united  upon 
many  important  economic  questions ; 
prominent  among  them  is  the  question 
of  taxation.  Farmers  want  to  know 
how  to  meet  the  present  high  rates  of 
taxation  with  decreasing  receipts  from 
the  farm.  They  want  to  know  why 
taxes  should  not  be  assessed  equally 
upon  all  kinds  of  property.  They  want 
to  know  why  official  salaries,  under  ex- 
isting conditions,  should  be  at  the  high- 
est jioint  ever  reached  in  this  State. 
They  want  to  know  why  the  demand  for 
retrenchment  in  State  expenditures  is 
not  heeded  by  our  legislators.  They 
want  to  know  why  the  State  Railroad 
Commission  does  not  exercise  the  au- 
thority given  it  under  our  laws  in  pre- 
venting the  railroads  of  the  State  from 
raising  their  rates  of  transportation 
when  it  suits  their  convenience.  If  this 
commission  can  not  be  made  of  service 
to  the  public,  it  should  be  abolished. 
What  service  has  the  Highway  Com- 
mission, at  an  expense  of  over  $11,000 
annually,  rendered  to  the  State  ?  It 
has  failed  to  accomplish  anything,  ex- 
cept to  draw  salaries  and  report.  This 
commission  should  be  abolished.  What 
necessity  is  there  for  an  attorney  to 
the  State  Board  of  Health  at  a  salary 


of  $3000  ?  It  is  asserted  on  good  au- 
thority that  from  $5000  to  $10,000  in 
the  shape  of  salaries  can  be  cut  off  from 
nearly  all  the  State  offices,  and  their 
efficiency  be  in  no  way  impaired.  And 
so  in  regard  to  the  State  Univer- 
sity. While  the  people  of  California  are 
disposed  to  be  liberal  in  the  expenditure 
of  money  raised  by  taxation  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education,  yet  they  demand 
that  such  expenditure  shall  be  applied 
in  an  economical  manner.  The  Harbor 
Commission  at  San  Francisco,  according 
to  the  report  of  a  Senate  committee 
appointed  three  years  ago,  has  been  the 
cause  of  more  leaks  from  the  public 
treasury  than  any  other.  It  spent 
$350,000  more  on  the  ferry  depot  than 
was  originally  contemplated,  because  of 
the  failure  to  include  the  foundation  in 
the  first  estimates.  This  had  made  it 
necessary  to  use  the  money  of  the  har- 
bor improvement  fund,  which  resulted 
in  the  stoppage  of  work  for  several 
years  on  the  seawall.  The  commission 
had  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  absolutely 
useless  employes  on  the  payroll.  In 
three  instances  employes  were  carried 
in  two  capacities  and  drew  two  salaries. 
There  was  also  a  purchasing  depart- 
ment maintained  at  a  cost  of  $9000  a 
year,  the  purchases  by  this  department 
amounting  to  only  $22,000.  There  is  no 
occasion  for  the  employment  of  a  harbor 
police  force,  it  being  the  duty  of  the  city 
to  protect  the  property. 

Farmers,  if  you  will  nominate  and 
elect  reliable  representatives  to  the 
next  Legislature,  you  can  reduce  the 
amount  of  money  necessary  to  be  raised 
by  taxation  for  State  purposes  by  at 
least  $500,000,  as  shown  above. 

The  salaries  of  the  county  officials  of 
the  various  counties  of  the  State  can  be 
justifiably  reduced  in  many  instances 
and  fees  that  are  now  paid  to  county 
officials  turned  into  the  public  treasury, 
thus  saving  to  the  taxpayer  another 
$500,000,  making  a  clear  saving  of  $1,- 
000,000  per  annum. 

Is  the  farmer  capable  or  qualified  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  formation  of  laws 
which  are  to  regulate  his  financial  in- 
terests ?  We  say  yes  ;  and  he  is  per- 
sonally responsible  for  not  having  more 
tillers  of  the  soil  in  State  and  national 
legislative  halls. 

Grange  members  understand,  and 
their  influence  is  extending  to  all  farm- 
ers, that  they  are  the  judges  on  all  mat- 
ters affecting  their  interests,  whether 
they  be  local,  State,  national  or  inter- 
national. They  are  beginning  to  see 
and  feel  that  their  sacred  rights  have 
been  trodden  under  foot  by  designing 
men.  They  are  no  longer  willing  that 
the  politician,  or  any  one  else,  should 
think  for  them  and  tell  them  what  to  do. 
They  propose  to  analyze  all  questions 
for  themselves  and  use  their  influence  in 
legislation,  State  and  national,  to  crys- 
tallize into  laws  such  legislation  as  they 
may  find  necessary  to  place  agricul- 
tural interests  on  an  equality  with  the 
other  industries  of  the  country. 

There  never  has  been  a  time  in  the 
history  of  this  country  when  farmers 
have  taken  as  much  interest  in  ques- 
tions affecting  their  interests  as  at 
present.  Farmers  have  also  learned  to 
stand  by,  work  for  and  maintain  their 
rights  in  the  great  battles  of  trade  and 
in  the  interchange  of  commodities.  This 
independent,  self-reliant  spirit  will  give 
new  vigor  and  importance  to  the  agri- 
cultural classes  and  secure  for  them 
fairness  in  the  interchange  of  commodi- 
ties and  fair  and  just  legislation. 

The  farmer  recognizes  that  the  foun- 
dation and  perpetuity  of  this  great  re- 
public rest  on  the  rights  of  the  individual 
man,  whether  that  man  is  rich  or  poor, 
laborer,  mechanic,  lawyer,  professor, 
merchant  or  farmer.  If  the  rights  of 
the  individual  be  surrendered,  or  if  the 
individual  man  be  robbed  of  his  right  by 
combinations  of  men  or  combinations  of 
money,  or  by  law,  then  the  individual 
ceases  to  be  a  free  man.  but  exists  as  a 
slave,  and  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
republic  has  departed. 

J.  S.  Taylor, 
Lecturer  California  State  Grange. 
Napa,  April  7. 

Telephone  Main  1H». 
Blake,    fflofritt    cfc  Town**, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-50-01  Pint  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  A  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles 
BLAKE  McPALL  &  OO  Portland.  Or 


1900  "ALPHA-BABY" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Great  as  has  been  the  previous  superiority  of  the  "Alpha" 
I>e  Laval  machines  to  other  separators,  the  20TII 
CENTURY  "Alpha"  developments  place  them  still 
further  above  the  possibilities  of  attempted  competition 
from  anything  else  in  the  shape  of  a  cream  separator. 

NEW  8TYLES,  CAPACITIES  AND  PRICES. 

Old  Style  "Hollow-Bowl"  Baby  No.  1, 
Old  Style  "Strap"  Humming-Bird.  - 
Improved  "Crank"  Humming-Bird,  • 
Improved  Iron-Stool  Baby  No.  1,  •  ■ 
Improved  Iron-Stool  Baby  No.  2,  -  - 
Improved  High-Frame  Baby  No.  2, 
Improved  High-Frame  Baby  No.  3, 
Improved  Dairy  Steam-Turbine,     -  - 


loOlbs.,  • 

$50.00 

175  lbs.,  - 

50.00 

225  lbs.,  - 

65.00 

825  lbs.,  - 

100.00 

450  lbs.,  • 

125.00 

450  lbs.,  - 

125.00 

850  lbs.,  - 

200.00 

850  lbs.,  • 

225.00 

Send  for  "20th  Century"  catalogue. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co 

General  Offices: 
74  Cortlandt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 

Chicago. 


1102  Arch  Street, 

Philadelphia. 


103  &  105  Mission  St., 

San  Francisco. 


327  Commissioners  St 

Montreal. 


Clark's  Reversible  Double  Lever  Extension  Head  Harrow. 

CLARK'S  CUTAWAY  HAKKUW — This  Harrow  can  be  used  to  throw  the  earth  to  or  from  the  tree. 
It  can  be  drawn  together  and  used  In  the  regular  length  or  extended  as  shown.  The  5  and  8  are 
best  all-around  two-horse  Harrows. 

Our  LOW  Prices  Will  Surprise  You. 

5  FT.,  6  FT.,  8  FT.,  10  FT.    WRITE  OR  CALL. 

222  fission  Street, 
S/\IN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Allison,  Neff  &  Co., 


No  Repairs  in  Two  Years  and  Runs  as  Smoothly  as  when  New 

Ciikkry  Valley,  Wash.,  Jan.  12,  1900. 
I  have  used  a  No.  5  U.  S.  Separator  two  years  and 
am  more  than  pleased  with  it.    It  does  fine  work, 
skims  clean  and  we  make  25  per  cent,  more  butter  than 
we  did  without  it.    Can  clean  it  in  eight  minutes,  and 
so  far  lias  required  no  repairs  and  runs  as  smoothly  as 
the  first  day  I  pot  it.    My  ten-year-old  son  can  turn  the 
milk  of  twenty-three  cows  through  without  a  stop. 

WILLIAM  FIN  LAY. 

tot  above  is  only  one  of  many  tellers  reeeive.l  telling  of  tbe  great 
durability  of  tbe  U.  S.  Separator.  Catalogues  eonlaining  these  free 
for  tbe  asking. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

J.   The  Patent  jt 
Non  -  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  tor  dry,  not  climates. 
COSTS  HO  MORE  THAR  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

35  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO . 

848  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


April  14,  1900. 
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Women  as  Inventors. 

Ancient  tradition — which,  unfortu- 
nately, we  have  no  means  of  verifying 
— ranks  women  pre-eminently  as  an  in- 
ventor, and  the  Chinese  still  continue 
to  worship  Siling-chi,  the  goddess  of 
silkworms,  in  commemoration  of  the 
discovery  of  silk  by  one  of  their  em- 
presses 4000  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  In  India  there  is  a  temple,  known 
as  the  Light  of  the  World,  dedicated  to 
Nourmahal,  the  gifted  princess  who 
first  gave  to  the  world  cashmere 
shawls  and  the  perfume  attar  of 
roses.  It  is  also  alleged  that  gauze  was 
first  invented  by  Pamphili,  a  woman  of 
Cos,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  that  (of  more  recent  date)  Madame 
Bessani,  a  working  woman  of  Italy,  re- 
ceived a  patent  for  the  first  Venetian 
point  lace.  The  Peruvians  also  main- 
tain that  the  mother  of  Incas  dis- 
covered cotton  and  taught  them  how  to 
manufacture  it.  The  first  English  wo- 
man's invention  on  record  is  patent  No. 
87,  granted  to  Sarah  Jerom  in  1635  for 
"an  engine  to  cut  timber  into  thin 
pieces  for  making  bandboxes,"  and 
many  years  elapsed  before  another  pat- 
ent was  granted  to  a  female  applicant, 
viz.,  No.  182,  issued  to  Rebecca  Crox- 
ton  in  1675  for  weaving  point  lace. 

When  ex-Senator  J.  J.  Ingalls  visited 
the  World's  Fair  he  expressed  himself 
as  very  much  surprised  and  disap- 
pointed that  the  building  devoted  to 
woman's  exhibit  had  so  little  to  show 
for  her  boasted  achievements.  Wo- 
man's progress  is  the  theme  of  the 
hour;  much  is  claimed  by  her  in  every 
department  of  life,  and  an  endless  con- 
troversy seems  to  have  been  aroused  to 
meet  those  claims;  but  a  visit  to  the 
United  States  Patent  Office  will  give 
a  definite  and  incontrovertible  informa- 
tion concerning  the  advance  made  in  in- 
dustrial arts  by  female  inventors,  for 
ever  since  this  great  institution  had  a 
history  a  faithful  record  has  been  kept 
of  all  manner  of  contrivances  to  ease 
labor  or  add  to  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  humanity  that  have  been 
discovered  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  From  this  authentic  record  it 
appears  that  the  first  invention  ever 
made  by  a  woman  in  the  United  States 
was  a  method  of  weaving  silk  with 
straw,  devised  by  Mary  Kies  in  1809, 
and  that  six  years  had  passed  before 
a  second  Mary  (bearing  the  surname 
Brush)  produced  a  corset,  in  1815. 
Four  years  later  Sophia  Usher  claimed 
the  honor  of  making  a  new  carbonated 
liquid  cream  of  tartar,  and,  after  an- 
other quaternion  interval,  Julia  Plan- 
ton  broke  the  silence  by  asserting  her 
invention  of  a  foot  for  a  stove.  These 
were  the  pioneers  among  feminine  claim- 
ants in  the  realm  of  invention.  Follow- 
ing them  through  the  first  three  dec- 
ades which  exhibit  their  new  talent 
woman  produced  twelve  other  more  or 
less  useful  novelties,  viz. :  a  method  of 
weaving  grass  for  hats,  a  method  of  ac- 
celerating spinning-wheel  heads,  a  mode 
of  manufacturing  moccasins,  a  sheet- 
iron  shovel,  a  method  of  whitening  leg- 
horn straw,  a  globe  for  teaching  geog- 
raphy, a  cook  stove,  a  bellows,  a  bal- 
sam lavender,  a  calash  balloon  for  la- 
dies, a  method  of  cutting  straw  and 
fodder,  and  a  mode  of  manufacturing 
external  fibers  of  asclepias  scyriacca. 

These  first  intimations  of  inventive 
genius  are  prophetic  of  her  future  ca- 
reer under  its  guidance.  The  earliest 
American  patent  taken  out  by  a  wo- 
man was  for  shedding  (a  way  of  dividing 
the  warp  threads  in  a  loom  to  allow 
the  passage  of  the  shuttle),  by  Eliza  B. 
Judkins,  in  1834,  and  was  numbered 
1075,  the  office  having  reached  that 
figure  in  its  register  of  patents  granted 
to  men.    Eve  was  late  in  plucking  fruit 

How's  This? 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.. CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props,  Toledo.  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  Brm. 

West  &  Traox.  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Waijjing,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system,  price  75c  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug- 
gists. Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


"Pasteur"  Black  leg  Vaccine. 

The  original  and  genuine  preventive  vaccine  remedy  fo  Black  Leg  Officially  endorsed  in  all  the 
cattle-raising  States  Successfully  used  upon  1,500,000  head  in  the  U.  S.  A.  during  the  last  four  years. 
Write  to'  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  from  the  largest  and  most  prominent  stock  raisers  of 
the  country.  "  Single  "  treatment  vaccine  for  ordinary  stock;  "  Double  "  treatment  vaccine  for  choice 
herds. 


REGISTERED 


-"BLACKLEGINE" 


-TRADE  MARK. 


"  Pasteur  "  single  treatment  Black  Leg  Vaccine  READY  FOR  USE  (no  set  of  instruments  re- 
quired). Sold  in  packages:— No.  1  (10  head)  $1.50;  No.  2  (20  head)  $2.50;  No.  3  (50  head)  $6.  Easily  ap- 
plied.  No  experience  necessary. 

PASTEUR    V/\GCIINE  CO., 

213  Examiner  Bldgf.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 

NITRATE   IS   OF   PRIME   VALUE   IN   THE   GROWTH  OF 


NITRATE  OF 
SODA  AS  A 
FERTILIZER. 


Citrus  Fruits,  Deciduous  Fruits, 

Wheat,  Cereals. 
Sugar  Beets,  Garden  Vegetables 

Etc.,  Etc. 

EXPERT  OPINION— Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  (Consulting  Chem- 
ist of  Various  British  Agricultural  Societies),  writes: 
"Nitrate  of  Soda  is  not  a  mere  simulant,  as  was  erroneously 
supposed  in  earlier  days.  It  is  a  true  and  very  profitable  plant 
food,  and  when  it  is  properly  used  it  neither  exhausts  nor  Injures 
the  soil,  but  improves  both  its  condition  and  its  fertility." 

ForSaleby  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  316  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 


IMPERISHABLE. 


The  best  pipe  in  the  market.  It  will  last  longer  than  anything  yet  offered.  Will  not  rust  or  break. 
Guaranteed  to  stand  seventy-five  pounds  pressure.    WRITE  FOR  DETAILED  INFORMATION. 

MCCARTHY  &  MACKEY,  Selling  Agents, 

226  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 


By  E.  J.  WICKSON, 


Professor  Agricultural  Practice  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Vegetables  in 
Garden  and  Field;"  President  California  State  Floral  Society;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  San  Francisco. 


Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrated,  J 2  Full-Page  Plates. 

The  third  edition  of  this  great  work  and  indispensable  companion  of  progressive  fruit  growers  is 
now  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  book  has  been  practically  rewritten  by  the  author,  and  contains  the  latest  and  best  methods 
of  practice  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


from  this  tree  of  knowledge.  Adam 
was  more  than  a  thousand  points  ahead 
of  her  in  the  arena  of  competition, 
many  of  the  patents  being  for  those 
marvels  of  ingenuity  before  which  the 
world  bows  in  homage. — Joanna  R. 
Nicholls  Kyle,  in  Leslie's  Popular 
Monthly. 

"NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  DO  GOOD." 

Walnut  Ridge,  Ark.,  April  3,  1899. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio — 
We  bought  a  bottle  of  Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam 
of  you  in  1897.  You  asked  me  to  report  the  results, 
but  i  have  neglected  to  till  now;  as  it  is  never  too 
late  to  do  good.  I  will  now  try  to  give  you  the  in- 
formation vou  asked  for.  I  had  a  horse  with  a  very 
bad  case  of  fistula,  and  on  -  of  m  •  nelehbors  recom- 
mended the  Balsam,  and  it  cured  him.  The  horse 
has  been  entirely  well  and  I  did  a  hard  season's 
work  last  season  with  him  We  also  used  It  on  a 
colt  that  had  been  badly  hooked  by  a  c  w  while 
running  on  the  range  aod  was  not  found  till  mag- 
gots had  got  into  the  wo  nd.  Used  the  Balsam  on 
it,  and  it  did  the  work.  I  believe  thai  if  you  had 
some  one  here  to  handle  your  Balsam  there  would 
be  considerable  used.  L.  D.  BROWN. 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


USE  LOOMIS' 
LATE  IMPROVED 

CLIPPER 


DRILLER 

The  result  of  30  years'  expe- 
rience in  Well  Drilling. 
LOOMIS  &  N YM AN, 
Tiffin,  Ohio. 


alifornia 
/.Vegetables 


IN  .  . . 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  "Pacific  Sural  Press "  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  In  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

PRICE  S2.  Orders  received  at  this  office. 


HOOK.ER 
1  (i  and  18  Drumm  St., 


dfc  CO., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WK  ARE  PoCLTRV  BREEDERS.  Write  for 
wantB.  Address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant 
Grove,  Sutter  Co.,  Cal. 


Feeds-^Feeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  praotical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  ®2  Postpaid. 


Prunes 

grow  larger,  contain  more 
sugar  and  bring  the  highest 
market  price  when  fertilized 
well  with 

Potash. 

A.  good  fertilizer  for  prunes 
ought  to  contain  at  least  8% 
of  actual  potash.  . 

Send  for  our  books  telling  all  about  composition  of 
fertilizers  best  adapted  for  all  crops.  They  cost  you 
nothing. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
METER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cul. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.'S 

Specialty  is  a  Spray  Pump  that  will  do  the  Best 
Work,  the  Most  Work  at  the  greatest  Saving  of 
Labor,  That  Will  Not  Rust,  that  Is  durable  in 
all  Its  pa- ts,  and  prices  as  low  as  Good  material 
and  workmanship  will  admit  of.  Send  for  cata- 
logue with  prices,  formulas  of  washes  and  sugges- 
tions on  the  methods  of  spraying. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


your  Fruit  Trees  and  Yines 

24  styles  spraying  outfits.  Best 
and  cheapest.  For  prices  and 
full  treatise  on  spraying  all  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
crops  address  WILLIAM  STAHL,  Qnlncy,  Illinois. 


SPRAY 


Meat  smoked  In  a  few  boars  with 

KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.    Cheaper,  cleaner, 
sweeter,  and  surer  than  the  old  way.  Send  for 
circular.   B.KKAV8UB  *  Ituo.,  Mill  !■». 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 


PATENT  AGENTS, 


330  Market  St.,  8.  V 
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Haying  and  Harvesting  Machinery. 


DEERING   tDEAf,  REAPER — EQUIPPED 
W  i  l  li  ROLLER  BEARINGS. 


DEEBING  IDEAL  BINDER—EQUIPPED  WITH  ROLLER  AND  BALL  BEARINGS. 


Ml  I  KIM.   HOUSE  1H. MP  ItAKK, 


i:ih  i  i  i;  and  BALL 

BEARINGS 
ON  ILL 
DEERING 
BIN  IIKItS, 
REA  PERS 
ami  MOWERS. 


IIOIX.IS  (  MAIN    IIKI\  K  HEADER. 


Dccrc   Implement  Company, 

Originators  of  DEERE  ALL  RIGHT  VEHICLES, 


I'l  Sll  RAKE. 


209  and  211  Market  St., 

•F»hone   main  5186. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Write    for  Catalogue. 


DEERING  IDEAL  MOWER—EQUIPPED 
Willi  Kin  I  I  K  AND  BALL  BEARINGS. 


.  TELEPHONE    1291  RED. 


Stockton  Implement  Co., 


(  INCORPORATED  i 
DEALERS  IN 


Agricultural  Implements, 
HARDWARE  s*  VEHICLES. 

New  and  Up-to-Date  RigS, 

Canopy  Top  Surreys, 


With  Rubber  or  Iron  Tires. 
Fashionably  Painted. 


SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 

McCormick  Mowers  and 
McCormick  Harvesting  Machinery, 
Oliver  Chilled  Plows  and 
Petaluma  Incubators. 


IN  HARDWARE  WE  CARRY  EVERYTHING  FOR 
THE  FARMER  AND  MECHANIC. 

We  Are  in  a  Position  at  All  Times  to  Fill  Orders  Promptly. 

Our  Select  Line  of  Goods  Are  Sold  at  Rock-Bottom  Prices. 


22  to  32  S.  CALIFORNIA  ST., 

Bet.  Main  and  Market  Sts.,  STOCK  TO  IN,  C/\L. 


"MINNESOTA  CHIEF"  THRESHERS 

 AND  

Self  =  Feeders. 


The  Most  Perfect  and  Economical  Grain, 
Bean  and  Flax  Thresher  in  Use. 


Grain  Cleaners. 

LEATHER  &  RUBBER  BELTING. 


Ms  (manticixeh  —  Ms  uo  use  scratching  over 
this  alraw.  Biddy,  il  was  lhreshed  by  a 
flinneaola  Chief  " 

A  full  line  of  Separator,  Engine  and  Horse-Power 
Extras  always  In  stock. 

Aeetits  for  Bay  City  Iron  Works  Straw-Burning 
Engines,  mounted  on  Fischer's  Pat.  Taper  Boilers. 


ROBERT  BRAND  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS, 

521,  523  and  525  THIRD  STREET, 

Bet.  Washington  and  Clay, 
OAKLAND,  CM  L. 


letor. 


BAY  CITY   IRON  WORKS, 

F\    I.    mflTTHEU/S,  Proprli 

General  Machine  Work, 
Shafting,  Hangers,  F*ulleys 

ETC,  ETC 

Stationary  and  Portable 
Engines. 

STRAW  BURNING  BOILERS 
AND  ENGINES  a  Specialty. 


Old  Engines  Repaired  and  Mounted  on  New 
Boilers. 

Extras  for  Rice's,  M.  F.  &  K.,  and  Heald  En- 
gines always  on  hand,  and  other  Extras 
furnished  to  order  on  short  notice. 
Straw  Burning  Boilers  at  lowest  prices;  also 
Irrigation  Pumps,  etc. 

521  THIRD  ST.,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Patent  Agents. 

3  30    market    St.,   San    Francisco,  Cal. 
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Proeparturiens. 


Grenoble. 


Franquette. 


Gant  or  Bijou. 


Serotina. 


( Jbaberte. 


California  Black. 


American  Black. 


Fruiting  Branch  of  Walnut — (Reduced) 


Mayette. 
Varieties  of  the  English  Walnut. 


Mohart. 


Fertile. 


California  Papershell. 


Common  English. 


Rivera  Softshell. 


Ford's  Euroka. 


Improved  Softshell. 


Rivera  Hardshell. 


So  many  readers  desire  to  recognize  the  varieties 
of  English  walnuts  which  are  now  quite  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  State  that  we  adorn  this  page  with 
a  pictorial  exposition  of  the  subject,  which  is  more 


intelligible  than  pages  of  description  would  be.  The 
forms  of  the  black  walnut  are  merely  introduced  for 
a  contrast.  Many  of  the  varietal  names  have  been 
made  familiar  to  our  readers  by  the  excellent  writ- 
ings of  Felix  Gillet  which  have  been  published  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press.    For  the  collection  of  walnut 


portraits  we  are  indebted  to  the  careful  and  pains- 
taking work  of  B.  M.  Lelong,  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture,  who  secured  them  to  illustrate 
his  report  on  this  nut,  to  which  we  have  previously  al- 
luded. The  varieties  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
southern  California  crop  are  shown  on  the  right. 
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The  Week. 

Showers  have  reached  considerable  areas  of  the 
State  again  since  our  last  issue  and  have  brightened 
the  outlook  for  field  crops.  A  few  more  showers  will 
bring  out  a  fine  aggregate  of  productions  in  all  the 
central  and  northern  parts  of  the  State.  The  fruit 
crop  will  be  somewhat  reduced  by  frosts,  and  some 
localities  have  lost  heavily. 

The  most  urgent  issue  now  pending  is  filling  the 
required  percentage  of  the  prune  product  to  enable 
the  California  Cured  Fruit  Association  to  proceed. 
President  Bond  has  issued  an  address  to  prune  grow- 
ers stating  that  something  over  75%  is  under  con- 
tract, but  that  this  is  not  enough  to  enable  the  asso-  I 
ciation  to  maintain  prices.  Ten  per  cent  more  of  the 
acreage  is  required,  and  this  must  be  signed  up  by 
May  1.  An  earnest  appeal  is  made  to  growers  who 
have  not  signed  to  do  so  and  enable  the  undertaking 
to  proceed  on  a  commanding  basis.  It  would  cer- 
"tainly  seem  as  though  we  ought  to  stop  talking  of 
the  importance  of  co-operation  if  enough  practical 
co-operators  cannot  be  secured  to  give  a  fair  trial  to 
the  principles  which  promise  so  much  for  the  fruit 
interest. 

Wheat  holds  up  better  in  Liverpool  than  it  does  in 
the  Eastern  centers  and  quotations  for  shipping 
wheat  here  do  not  change.  There  is  little  doing, 
however,  even  though  more  ships  are  available  and 
freights  a  little  easier.  Barley  is  unchanged  and 
quiet.  Corn  is  lower  for  white  and  higher  for  large 
yellow,  both  California  and  Eastern  grown.  The  only 
hay  which  is  called  for  is  choice  wheat,  but  prices  are 
not  changed.  Bran  is  unchanged,  rolled  barley  is 
lower  and  cracked  corn  higher.  Beef  and  mutton  are 
stationary  ;  lamb  is  lower  and  veal  higher.  Hogs  are 
also  higher  and  packing  has  stopped.  The  retail 
trade  is  taking  supplies  as  they  arrive.  Poultry  is 
firm  ;  young  fowls  are  in  good  shape  and  turkeys 
scarce.  Butter  is  fairly  steady  ;  packing  disposes  of 
the  surplus.  Cheese  is  low.  Eggs  are  easier  for 
ranch,  as  common  and  stored  eggs  are  going  in  their 
place  while  the  weather  remains  cool.  Eastern  eggs 
are  firm  and  cost  about  as  much  as  the  local  product.  l 
Cherries,  blackberries  and  raspberries  are  coming  in  j 
and  selling  at  fancy  rates ;  strawberries  are 
more  abundant.  Oranges  are  too  freely  received 
and  are  weaker.  Lemons  and  limes  are  quiet.  Prunes 
are  being  taken  for  Germany;  other  dried  fruit  is 


quiet  and  weak.  Old  potatoes  are  stronger  and 
onions  are  still  almost  at  famine  prices.  Peas  are  | 
being  taken  by  canners.  Dry  beans  are  steady  and 
well  held.  A  small  Eastern  order  for  wool  was  filled 
this  week  and  it  is  expected  that  wool  buyers  will 
get  down  to  business  in  a  few  days. 


The  Sorghums  in  California. 

We  can  hardly  render  better  service  just  at  this 
time  to  our  readers  who  have  recently  come  to  the 
State,  or  to  older  readers  who  have  overlooked  our 
earlier  preachments  on  the  subject,  than  to  call  at- 
tention prominently  to  the  value  of  sorghums  in  the 
warmer,  drier  portions  of  the  State.  These  plants 
have  demonstrated  each  year  more  widely  their  im- 
portance as  a  succulent  food  during  the  dry  season, 
and  the  area  given  to  them  has  constantly  increased, 
but  we  still  find  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  them 
as  we  visit  different  parts  of  the  State. 

By  the  term  "sorghums"  we  signify  all  the 
plants  of  the  genus  which  are  commonly  seen  in  Cali- 
fornia except  Johnson  grass,  which  is  the  black  sheep 
of  the  flock  and  should  be  resolutely  destroyed  as 
worse  than  worthless.  Kafir  corn,  Jerusalem  corn, 
millo-maize,  Egyptian  corn,  etc.,  belong  to  the  group 
of  non-saccharine  sorghums;  the  Early  Amber,  Early 
Orange,  etc.,  are  included  in  the  group  of  saccharine 
sorghums  because  they  have  a  sugar  percentage  ! 
which  would  constitute  them  a  source  of  sugar  and  ; 
syrup  were  there  not  better  plants  for  this  purpose. 
Both  groups  have  forage  value  and  are  included  in 
the  present  reference  to  the  plants.  Their  values 
for  California — in  the  hotter,  drier  parts  especially — 
include  the  following: 

They  grow  vigorously  with  an  amount  of  soil 
moisture  which  would  not  give  good  growth  to  In- 
dian corn,  and  they  keep  a  good,  broad,  juicy  leaf 
under  heat  and  dry  air  which  would  curl  up  and  de- 
stroy Indian  corn.  For  these  reasons  one  sees  large 
sorghum  fields  in  localities  where  Indian  corn  grow- 
ing lias  been  largely  abandoned. 

They  can  be  planted  late  in  the  season  when,  be- 
cause of  heat  and  drouth,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
get  a  good  stand  of  other  plants.  They  will  endure 
cutting  or  feeding  off  in  the  midst  of  the  dry  season, 
and  will  quickly  make  second  or  third  growths  with 
very  limited  soil  moisture  and  will  keep  growing  until 
the  frost  comes.  They  will  endure  early  cutting,  and 
subsequently  make  a  good  seed  crop  if  even  moderate 
moisture  remains  within  reach. 

Thus  the  plants  yield  green  feed  during  the  dry 
season  for  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  including  poultry, 
and  will  produce  a  seed  crop  comparable  with  barley 
or  corn  for  stock  and  poultry  feeding. 

The  fact  that  all  this  can  be  done  in  the  presence 
of  the  highest  interior  heat  with  less  moisture  than 
other  forage  and  grain  plants  sufficiently  accounts 
for  the  growing  popularity  of  the  sorghums  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Though  California  is  demonstrating  these  points  to 
her  own  profit,  there  is  much  work  being  done  in  the 
same  direction  also  by  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and 
other  interior  arid  regions  where  heat  and  drouth 
resisting  plants  are  a  desideratum.  The  Nebraska 
Experiment  Station  has  just  published  a  bulletin  on 
the  feeding  value  of  sorghum  which  makes  points 
suggestive  wherever  the  plant  is  grown. 

Chemical  analyses  show  that  the  feeding  value  of 
sorghum  is  greatest  when  the  plant  is  young.  When 
2  feet  high  it  contains  three  times  as  much  nitrog-  i 
euous  matter,  twice  as  much  fats,,  and  only  two- 
thirds  as  much  fiber  or  woody  material  as  it  does  | 
when  it  has  attained  its  growth  and  formed  seeds. 
Young  sorghum  is  an  almost  perfect  stock  food,  since 
it  contains  flesh-forming  materials  and  fat-forming 
materials  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  7.    When  nearly  mature 
this  ratio  is  1  to  23,  the  fat-forming  materials  being 
very  excessive.    Therefore,  the  crop  should  be  used 
for  pasturage  at  least  before  the  seeds  form.  It 
would  be  profitable  to  begin. to  pasture  the  sorghum 
when  it  is  not  more  than  2  feet  high,  since  the  stalks 
first  eaten  off  will  usually  produce  a  second  growth  of 
young  cane,  which  will  balance  the  increasing  fat-  i 
forming  properties  of  the  other  crop.    Young  sor- 
ghum is  a  very  succulent  food.    It  contains  about  j 
85%  of  water,  or  only  15%  of  dry  matter.    Over  150  j 
pounds  per  day  of  the  green  fodder  would  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  sufficient  food  for  growing  cattle  or 
milch  cows  of  1000  pounds  weight.    Therefore,  the  I 


best  results  are  obtained  by  using  some  dry  feed 
along  with  sorghum  pasturage,  and,  as  the  young 
sorghum  is  a  little  scant  in  protein,  alfalfa  hay,  which 
is  very  rich  in  that  substance,  would  balance  the 
ration  and  free  the  animal  from  the  effort  to  work  up 
such  a  large  weight  of  green  stuff.  Green  alfalfa  and 
grain  straw  is  a  good  combination,  and  so  are  alfalfa 
hay  and  green  sorghum. 

We  do  not  do  as  much  with  sorghum  hay  in  Califor- 
nia as  we  should.  The  plant  is  more  generally  used 
in  this  way  in  the  central  States  mentioned,  and  the 
Nebraska  work  shows  that  sorghum  should  be  cut 
for  fodder  at  as  early  a  stage  as  it  can  be  well  cured. 
Analyses  show  that  after  the  period  of  flowering  the 
sorghum  stalk  rapidly  becomes  more  fibrous  or  woody, 
and  the  proportion  of  the  more  valuable  food  princi- 
ples is  correspondingly  decreased.  Sorghum  fodder 
does  not  possess  any  great  feeding  value.  Even  if 
cut  while  heading  out  ,  it  will  have  a  somewhat  smaller 
amount  of  flesh-forming  material  than  most  hay 
crops,  and  less  than  corn  fodder,  but  more  than  straw 
of  the  small  grains.  The  fondness  live  stock  have 
for  this  fodder  is  doubtless  due  to  the  sugars  (prob- 
ably chiefly  glucose)  which  it  contains.  Its  relatively 
high  percentage  of  wheat  and  energy-producing  ma- 
terials makes  it  especially  adaptable  for  cold- weather 
feeding. 

In  growing  sorghum  the  seed  may  be  sown  as  early 
as  can  be  done  without  bringing  the  young  plant  into 
contact  with  a  spring  frost,  but  growth  will  not  be 
rapid  until  heat  is  adequate.  From  this  early  start 
the  seed  may  be  sown  at  later  intervals  so  long  as 
moisture  remains  for  its  germination  and  growth  of 
some  account  can  be  made  before  fall  frosts  begin. 
The  usual  prac  tice  is  to  sow  at  intervals  from  April 
to  August,  according  to  the  local  climate,  and  in 
frost-free  regions  even  later  fall  sowing  may  be  worth 
while  if  forage  and  not  grain  is  the  end  in  view. 
Some  interesting  experiments  have  just  been  re- 
ported by  the  Oklahoma  station  which  give  light  on 
the  matter  of  distances  in  sowing  for  grain  yield. 
The  largest  yield  of  grain,  fifty-one  bushels  per  acre 
(at  fifty-six  pounds  per  bushel)  was  obtained  where 
the  rows  were  3A  feet  apart,  and  the  stalks  averag- 
ing 2{'0  inches  apart  in  the  row. 

Distances  varying  considerably  above  and  below 
this  distance  gave  good  results,  but  when  the  stalks 
were  10  to  18  inches  apart  in  the  row  very  low  yields 
were  obtained.  Having  the  rows  close  together  did 
not  bring  up  the  yield.  Where  the  stalks  were  10  to 
18  inches  apart  they  were  short  and  coarse.  The 
heads  were  good  size,  but  not  enough  larger  to  make 
up  for  the  deficiency  in  number.  The  very  thin 
planting  headed  and  ripened  later  than  the  thick 
planting,  and  as  a  rule  the  heads  did  not  clear  the 
sheath  entirely,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the 
thick  planting.  Previous  experiments  at  the  Okla- 
homa station  agree  with  these  results  very  well  and 
go  to  show  that  Kafir  corn  should  be  planted  much 
thicker  than  Indian  corn,  and  for  the  best  yields  of 
grain  the  rows  should  be  as  close  as  can  be  cultivated 
conveniently — about  3  feet  apart — and  the  stalks 
should  be  from  3  to  5  inches  apart  in  the  row.  When 
sorghum  is  grown  for  forage  a  thicker  row  is  desir- 
able, but  to  retain  moisture  and  get  several  cuttings 
distance  favoring  cultivation  must  be  had  between 
the  rows  in  most  soils. 

We  must  remind  readers  that  second  growth  of 
sorghum  fed  green  is  dangerous  to  stock,  and  large 
losses  have  occurred  without  demonstration  of  the 
cause.  Partial  drying  before  feeding,  or  feeding  in 
connection  with  hay,  will  probably  make  it  safe,  but 
even  in  this  case  cattle  should  not  be  quickly  changed 
from  dry  feed  to  green  sorghum. 

Prof.  Hiloard  of  the  State  University  has  just 
issued  a  new  bulletin  on  alkali  soils  and  what  can  be 
done  with  them,  including  the  results  of  the  latest 
work  of  the  University  Experiment  Stations  with 
this  important  matter,  and  all  interested  can  get 
copies  on  application  to  Prof.  Hilgard  at  Berkeley. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  also  taking 
a  hand  at  alkali  studies  in  this  State,  and  Prof. 
Means  of  that  department  is  now  in  Fresno  for  that 
purpose,  having  already  been  engaged  in  the  same 
line  in  southern  California. 


In  consequence  of  poor  crops  wheat  prices  in  Chile 
are  advancing  and  the  situation  will  allow  large  im- 
portation from  California. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Fig  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  give  information 
as  to  culture  of  figs  in  your  State — the  culture,  soil, 
varieties,  best  part  of  State  and  locations  as  to  soil, 
etc.,  for  them  ?  Can  trees  be  had  of  the  nurseries  ? — 
A.  Bird,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

This  question  was  partly  covered  in  this  column 
recently.  It  is  impossible  to  cover  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  fig  growing.  It  has  filled  many  columns  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  in  the  past,  and  a  condensed 
statement  of  the  experience  of  Californians  for  the 
last  thirty  years  in  cultural  methods  is  given  in  the 
fig  chapter  in  "California  Fruits."  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  though  a  few  fig  growers  have  se- 
cured satisfactory  results,  the  greater  part  of  the 
planting  has  proved  unprofitable,  and  many  acres 
have  been  grubbed  out.  In  1898  there  was  a  serious 
shortage  of  the  Smyrna  product,  and  the  prices  of 
dried  Adriatics  in  California  went  high.  Since  then 
the  price  of  the  California  fig  has  fallen  back  to  a  low 
level.  It  is  a  fact  that  California  has  not  yet  pro- 
duced a  dried  fig  to  replace  the  Smyrna  fig,  and  the 
only  present  prospect  of  doing  it  seems  to  lie  in  grow- 
ing the  Smyrna  variety  with  the  help  of  the  insect 
which  accomplishes  caprification  in  Smyrna.  As 
stated  last  week,  this  insect  is  now  here  and  seems 
inclined  to  stay,  and,  if  it  does  so,  the  opportunity 
opens  to  profitably  grow  a  considerable  area  of  figs 
for  drying  in  parts  of  the  State  best  adapted  to  give 
a  thin-skinned  fig,  rich  in  sugar,  and  to  facilitate 
open  air  drying  of  it  in  good  condition.  These  loca- 
tions were  indicated  last  week.  California  nursery- 
men can  furnish  considerable  quantities  of  fig  trees 
for  planting  next  fall.  As  there  may  be  a  rush  on 
the  true  Smyrna  drying  fig,  intending  planters  should 
place  contracts  with  the  nurserymen  early. 

Orange  Budding  and  Grafting. 

To  the  Editor: — When  is  the  best  time  to  bud 
Navel  oranges  upon  Seedlings  ?  The  orchard  has  not 
been  irrigated  this  year  and  the  ground  is  rather 
high  and  dry. — Reader,  Prospect  Park. 

In  the  budding  of  orange  trees  it  is  desirable  that 
the  buds  should  be  inserted  at  about  the  time  when 
new  growth  is  appearing.  It  must  be  done  when  the 
sap  is  flowing,  in  order  that  the  bark  will  lift  easily. 
There  are  several  periods  of  activity  in  the  orange  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  and  budding  in  advance  of 
either  of  these  will  be  satisfactory,  so  far  as  growth 
is  concerned  ;  but,  in  order  to  get  a  long  growing 
season  free  from  frost,  budding  is  generally  done  at 
this  season  of  the  year — say,  during  the  months  of 
April  and  May. 

As  to  the  trees  not  being  irrigated  and  the  ground 
rather  dry,  you  will  have  to  observe  for  your- 
self what  effect  that  has  upon  the  growth  of  the 
tree,  because,  as  suggested  before,  when  the  bark  is 
tight  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  satisfactory 
bud.  Grafting  could  probably  be  done,  if  budding 
could  act  at  this  time,  for,  though  the  trees  would 
suffer  from  drouth,  cutting  back  the  top  would  re- 
lieve the  drain  of  moisture,  and  would  turn  such  sup- 
plies as  might  be  available  to  the  growth  of  the  graft. 
Our  observation  is  that  conditions  of  partial  growth 
which  might  be  rather  severe  upon  the  tree  are  not 
unfavorable  for  the  growth  of  grafts  when  consider- 
able part  of  the  top  is  removed.  Of  course,  the 
future  of  the  tree  will  depend  upon  how  long  this  dry 
condition  prevails. 

Alfalfa  Sowing. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  inform  me  through  the 
columns  of  your  paper  the  proper  way  to  prepare 
the  ground  for  alfalfa.  What  is  the  proper  way  to 
cover  after  sowing — with  a  harrow  or  clod  masher  ? 
— A  Subscriber,  Winters. 

Plow  as  deeply  as  you  can  afford  to,  remembering 
that  you  have  to  deal  with  a  deep-rooting  plant, 
whose  thrift  and  quick  establishment  depend  upon 
striking  the  lower  strata  as  rapidly  and  easily  as 
possible.  After  plowing,  harrow  thoroughly  with 
teeth  of  good  length  and  sharpness  to  settle  the  land 
into  place  and  not  leave  cavities  below.  Then  sow 
the  seed  evenly  and  cover  with  a  brush  drag  very 
lightly.  If  the  soil  is  light  and  the  season  as  late  as 
it  now  is,  a  light  roller  will  bring  moisture  to  the 
surface  to  sprout  the  seed.  If  a  shower  should  fol- 
low sowing  this  may  not  be  necessary,  and  on  soils 
disposed  to  run  together  the  roller  is  not  a  good  tool 


unless  no  more  rain  is  expected.  Covering  with  the 
harrow  usually  covers  the  seed  too  deeply,  and  a 
clod  masher  is  apt  to  rub  down  the  surface  too  hard. 
The  choice  of  tools  depends  directly  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil  you  have  to  deal  with  and  the  condi- 
tion you  find  it  in  at  the  time.  The  points  to  be 
aimed  at  are  very  shallow  covering  and  just  com- 
pacting enough  at  the  surface  to  insure  moisture 
enough  to  start  the  seed  well. 

Horn  Fly  Fighting. 

To  the  Editor: — I  was  disappointed  to  see  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  that  all  horn  fly  traps  proved 
a  failure  in  the  experiments  at  the  Kansas  station. 
May  I  describe  what  seems  to  me  would  work  as  a 
fly  trap  ?  Use  a  close,  dark  room  and  after  the 
cattle  are  in  and  the  door  shut  there  should  be  no 
light  except  a  skylight  screen,  which  would  be  the 
trap.  I  believe  they  had  all  this,  but  in  all  my 
thoughts  of  a  trap  I  never  thought  of  one  without 
some  means  to  drive  them  from  the  cattle,  for  dark- 
ness does  not  do  that.  I  once  went  with  some  cars 
of  cattle,  starting  one  afternoon.  I  was  surprised 
next  morning  to  see  the  flies  still  on  the  cattle.  If  it 
has  not  been  tried,  it  seems  to  me  a  good  spraying 
with  an  emulsion  of  crude  petroleum  would  either 
kill  the  flies  or  drive  them  to  the  skylight.  Possibly 
clear  water  might  do  it ;  if  not,  the  spraying  would 
prepare  the  cattle  for  keeping  the  flies  off  the  next 
few  days  at  any  rate.  Surely  some  way  will  be 
found,  if  the  experiments  are  continued,  to  deliver 
the  poor  cattle  from  this  cruel  pest.  I  believe  their 
greedy,  cruel  nature  not  to  leave  the  animal  can  be 
taken  advantage  of  to  work  their  destruction.  Did 
you  ever  drive  a  cloud  of  them  from  a  cow  and  see 
them  always  go  about  so  far — 2  or  3  feet— and  come 
back  with  a  jerk,  like  a  ball  with  a  rubber  attached  ? 
— H.  E.  Dye,  Tulare. 

We  believe  the  Kansas  experimenters  used  a  con- 
trivance to  dislodge  the  flies  as  they  went  into  a 
dark  room,  but  the  thing  did  not  work  as  expected, 
and  they  take  recourse  to  applications  as  stated  in 
our  issue  of  April  14,  as  mentioned  by  our  corre- 
spondent. Relief  from  the  horn  fly  is  a  thing  most 
earnestly  to  be  desired,  and  we  give  prominent  place 
to  Mr.  Dye's  suggestion  to  draw  the  attention  of  all 
who  had  to  deal  with  this  pest.  It  has  been  in  Cali- 
fornia about  three  years  and  it  should  be  seriously 
fought.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  way  in 
which  our  readers  have  succeeded  in  saving  their 
cattle  from  this  enemy.  It  will  be  a  public  service 
as  well  as  a  humane  act  to  help  all  stockmen  with 
successful  measures  against  it. 

Treatment  of  Frosted  Vines. 

To  the  Editor: — Should  frozen  shoots  of  grape 
vines  be  left  alone,  pinned  back  to  two  eyes,  or  broken 
off  to  the  old  wood  ? — Reader,  Sacramento  Co. 

Frozen  shoots  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  it  is 
seen  how  far  the  injury  is  done.  It  is  clearly  demon- 
strated by  ample  experience  that  it  is  ill  for  the  vine 
to  leave  this  bad  wood  on  the  vine.  The  best  treat- 
ment is  generally  a  sharp  downward  jerk  which 
clearly  removes  the  shoot.  It  has  been  shown  by 
comparative  test  that  vines  thus  treated  started  out 
dormant  buds  freely  and  bore  part  of  a  crop,  while 
vines  left  with  the  injured  wood  on  did  not  develop 
dormant  buds  so  well  and  made  weaker  growth, 
which  bore  little  fruit. 

Generations  of  Borers. 

To  the  Editor: — If  the  parent  borer  be  prevented, 
absolutely,  from  laying  more  eggs  on  a  tree  already 
infested,  will  the  tree  become  free  from  the  pests 
through  the  voluntary  action  of  the  worms  in  crawl- 
ing out  and  metamorphosing  ?  If  so,  how  soon  ? — 
J.  M.  H.,  Edenvale. 

Yes  ;  when  the  larvae  are  full  grown  they  will 
pupate  and  the  perfect  insects  will  reach  the  open 
air  for  mating.  If  then  no  more  eggs  are  laid  on  the 
tree,  the  tree  will  become  free  from  borers.  The 
length  of  time  depends  upon  which  borer  you  have. 
The  common  flat-headed  borer,  the  crown  borer,  the 
peach  twig  borer,  and,  in  fact,  most  common  borers, 
mature  within  a  year,  but  some  beetle  larvae  which 
rarely  are  encountered  in  fruit  trees  live  two  years 
or  more  in  the  wood.  ^ 

Hens  in  Confinement. 

To  the  Editor:— Would  it  pay  to  keep  a  large 
number  of  hens,  just  for  the  eggs,  if  they  have  to  be 
kept  in  pens  or  inclosures  ?  If  so,  how  large  an  in- 
closure  would  it  require  for  100  hens  ? — Reader,  Tu- 
lare Co. 

Our  experience  is  that  it  can  be  made  to  pay,  pro- 
viding the  very  .best  work  is  done  in  food  selection 


and  unyielding  effort  made  for  hygienic  conditions,  in- 
cluding absolute  cleanliness,  repression  of  vermin  and 
immediate  isolation  of  all  ailing  birds.  We  have  suc- 
cessfully kept  forty  hens  for  several  years  at  a  time 
in  a  space  about  30  feet  square,  including  roosting 
and  nesting  places.  But  though  we  know  this  can  be 
done,  we  would  not  embark  upon  commercial  poultry 
keeping  on  that  basis.  We  do  not  believe  the  best 
results  can  be  realized  without  the  advantage  of  am- 
ple range  and  home-growing  of  grains  and  green- 
stuff, and  this  requires  ample  room  and  adequate 
water  supply. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
April  16,  1900. 

Alexander  McAdie.  Forecast  Official  and  Station  Director. 


COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
The  temperature  has  been  nearly  normal  and  rain  has 
fallen  during  the  week  in  nearly  all  sections,  portions  of 
Sonoma  county  reporting  1.50  inches  on  the  11th  and 
12th,  while  other  localities  received  only  light  showers. 
Grain  and  pasturage  were  greatly  benefited.  Except  in 
some  portions  of  the  southern  coast  counties  grain  con- 
tinues in  excellent  condition,  with  increasing  prospects 
for  a  hoavy  yield,  but  in  a  few  localities  wheat  is  badly  in 
need  of  rain. 

Many  conilicting  reports  have  been  received  concern- 
ing the  heavy  frosts  of  last  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
some  reports  stating  that  apricots,  cherries,  prunes  and 
nearly  all  deciduous  fruits  were  killed,  with  serious 
damage  to  grapes  and  even  to  barley,  potatoes  and 
corn,  while  other  reports  say  the  damage  was  not  as 
serious  as  at  first  estimated.  Ice  formed  in  the  Santa 
Clara  valley  and  in  portions  of  San  Luis  Obispo  county, 
and  no  doubt  considerable  damage  has  been  done  to  fruit 
in  exposed  places. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

The  weather  has  been  favorable  for  all  crops,  with 
nearly  normal  temperatures  and  light  showers.  Grain 
continues  thrifty  and  in  some  localities  is  heading  out ; 
if  not  injured  by  the  north  winds,  the  wheat  and  barley 
crops  will  be  unusually  heavy.  Haying  will  begin  soon  ; 
it  is  said  the  yield  will  be  lighter  than  estimated.  Green 
feed  is  abundant. 

Some  sections  report  considerable  damage  to  decidu- 
ous fruits  by  frosts  on  the  8th  and  9th,  but  not  as 
serious  as  at  first  estimated,  and  other  localities  appear 
to  have  escaped  injury  altogether;  grape  vines  in  low, 
exposed  places  were  undoubtedly  injured,  and  late  re- 
ports may  show  more  serious  damage  to  tree  fruits. 
The  reports  received  for  this  Bulletin  continue  favor- 
able for  a  large  yield  of  all  deciduous  fruit.  Almonds 
have  been  seriously  thinned  out  by  dropping  and  a  light 
crop  is  predicted. 

SAN  JOAQIUN  COUNTY. 

Generally  cloudy  and  cool  weather  prevailed  during 
the  week.  The  light  showers  which  fell  during  the  fore 
part  of  the  week  did  not  do  as  much  good  as  was  antici- 
pated, owing  to  their  being  followed  by  drying  northwest 
winds.  The  early  sown  grain  promises  a  good  crop,  but 
the  late  sown  is  badly  in  need  of  rain,  and  in  many  places 
will  only  make  hay  or  feed.  Haying  is  in  progress  in 
most  sections,  with  outlook  for  good  crop.  The  first 
crop  of  alfalfa  hay  is  about  ready  to  cut  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  valley.  Frosts  occurred  quite  generally 
on  the  8th  and  9th,  doing  considerable  damage  in  some 
localities,  vineyards  and  gardens  suffering  most.  The 
damage  seems  to  be  confined  to  scattered  small  localities. 
Tree  fruit  was  damaged  but  little  if  any.  Reports  from 
all  sections  are  favorable  to  the  fruit  crop. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Nearly  normal  temperatures  have  prevailed,  and  no 
damaging  frosts  have  occurred.  The  only  precipitation 
reported  was  a  trace  at  San  Diego.  The  light  rain  of  the 
preceding  week  was  beneficial  to  hay  in  some  sections, 
but  wheat  prospects  are  less  encouraging  than  at  this 
time  last  week,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  drying  winds. 
It  is  believed  the  wheat  crop  is  a  complete  failure.  New 
hay  is  of  good  quality,  but  the  crop  is  light.  Pasturage 
is  fairly  good,  though  needing  rain. 

Apricots  wore  considerably  injured  by  frosts  during 
the  precoding  week  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Maria,  and 
it  is  now  reported  that  tho  yield  will  be  very  light 
throughout  the  section.  Poaches  are  looking  well,  but 
this  crop  will  also  be  light.  Citrus  fruits  are  making 
favoroble  progress. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Tuesday,  April  18,  1900,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain-  | 
fall  to  Date   j 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal) 
Rainfall  to  Date  j 

Minimum    Tempera-  J 
ture  for  the  Week. . .  1 

Maximum    Tempera-  | 
ture  for  the  Week.. .  1 

.14 

47  36 

31.55 

40.16 

44 

64 

Red  Bluff  

.02 

20.53 

19.37 

24.44 

40 

84 

Sa  ramento  

.40 

18.40 

13.91 

18  68 

42 

80 

San  Francisco  

.24 

17.89 

15.38 

21.31 

48 

70 

T 

7.3) 

6  76 

8.25 

42 

86 

Independence  

.00 

2.78 

1  16 

4.46 

38 

78 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.16 

15  26 

14.77 

16.26 

34 

80 

.00 

5  68 

4.79 

16.50 

42 

76 

San  Diego  

T 

3.38 

4.58 

9.14 

50 

68 
90 

.00 

0.79 

1.34 

2.84 

46 

244 


April  21,  1900. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


California  Agriculture  in  1899. 

NUMBER  VII. 

Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  specially  furnished  for 
advanced  publication  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

DAIRYING. 

Dairying  is  one  of  our  great  resources  which  has 
been  much  neglected  and  is  at  present  largely  unde- 
veloped. We  have  always  imported  the  larger  por- 
tion of  our  dairy  products  and  are  still  doing  so. 
This  is  incomprehensible  when  we  consider  the  almost 
ideal  conditions  which  prevail  in  this  State.  Our 
natural  grasses  are  rich  and  nutritious  ;  our  alfalfa, 
which  grows  abundantly  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  is 
one  of  the  richest  dairy  foods  in  the  world.  We  have 
abundance  of  corn  for  silage,  sugar  beet  pulp,  man- 
gles and  other  roots,  and  in  our  cheap  wheat  and 
barley  a  grain  ration  which  equals  the  best.  Add  to 
all  this  our  even  and  temperate  climate,  where  stock 
can  be  reared  to  perfection  and  cows  enjoy  uninter- 
rupted comfort  in  the  open  air,  and  the  reason  for 
our  lack  of  dairy  development  is  hard  to  discover. 
The  solution,  which  lies  on  the  surface,  is  that  our 
earlier  farmers  were  operators  on  a  very  large  scale 
in  special  directions — large  wheat  fields,  great  hop 
yards,  or  extensive  orchards  first  occupied  them, 
and  they  have  left  dairying  to  result  from  the  mixed 
and  more  intensified  farming  which  follows  a  denser 
population  and  smaller  holdings. 

The  introduction  of  the  creamery  is  developing  this 
industry,  inducing  farmers  to  increase  the  number  of 
their  cattle  and  greatly  improve  their  quality.  At 
creameries  milk  is  weighed  and  paid  for  in  propor- 
tion to  its  richness.  The  farmer  is  thus  given  a 
check  upon  his  herd,  and  if  the  quality  is  insufficient 
or  the  percentage  of  fat  low,  as  compared  with  his 
neighbors,  he  sees  his  direct  loss  and  is  in  a  position 
to  correct  it.  The  average  California  dairy  cow  is 
far  from  being  as  good  as  she  should  be.  There  is  a 
very  small  number  of  pure  breds  of  the  dairy  breeds 
in  our  dairies,  and  the  number  of  properly  graded 
cows  constitute  an  inconsiderable  proportion  of  those 
used  for  dairy  purposes.  Native  cattle,  or  grades 
of  some  of  the  best  beef  breeds,  constitute  the  bulk 
of  our  herds.  The  result  is  seen  in  our  small  product, 
and  can  be  seen  more  clearly  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  records  of  our  State  Dairy  Bureau.  These 
records  show  that  the  yearly  butter  product  of  many 
of  our  dairies  does  not  average  over  75  pounds  of 
butter  per  cow,  a  large  number  average  less  than 
100  pounds,  while  the  majority  average  under  150 
pounds.  These  low  products  are  not  creditable  to 
our  dairymen  and  are  certainly  unprofitable.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  such  yields  in  California.  Our  dairy 
herds  should  be  pure  bred  and  of  some  recognized 
dairy  breed,  where  the  circumstances  of  the  dairy- 
man will  permit.  They  should  at  least  in  all  cases  be 
graded,  and  every  herd  should  have  at  its  head  a 
pure  bred  sire  of  good  dairy  ancestry,  and  his  daugh- 
ters from  the  best  cows  in  the  herd  should  be  saved 
to  increase  or  recruit  the  dairy.  If  the  dairies  re- 
porting the  above  discreditable  and  wasteful  yields 
would  test  their  cows  by  the  Babcock  tester,  and 
discard  the  inferior  cows,  the  average  yield  would  be 
greatly  increased  and  their  slavish  and  losing  busi- 
ness at  once  placed  on  a  profitable  basis.  If  they 
would  introduce  a  pure  bred  sire  into  their  herd,  the 
first  generation  of  his  produce  would  double  the  yie.ld 
of  their  dams.  Thought  and  intelligence,  combined 
with  our  climate  and  grasses,  would  result  in  a  dairy 
product  which  would  astonish  the  world. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  the  splendid  work  of 
three  dairies,  operated  under  widely  different  condi- 
tions, with  different  breeds  of  cattle,  but  all  showing 
what  intelligence  and  the  practise  of  progressive 
methods  can  accomplish  here.  These  are  practical, 
working  dairies,  not  fancy  herds  maintained  under 
expensive  conditions. 

The  first  is  the  Minnewawa  herd,  owned  by  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Sherman,  at  Fresno,  which  at  present  consists 
of  about  150  cows  in  milk,  chiefly  Holsteins,  pure  and 
high  grade.  It  averaged  during  the  last  year  339 
pounds  of  butter  per  cow,  many  of  the  cows  in  the 
herd  producing  more  in  a  month  than  some  of  the 
cows  in  the  dairies  above  mentioned  did  in  a  year.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  this  herd  is  owned  in  the  warm, 
dry  San  Joaquin  valley,  and  made  its  yield  under  the 
conditions  which  prevail  there. 

The  second  report  is  of  a  herd  of  native  and  mixed 
blood,  largely  graded  from  milking  Shorthorns  with  a 
Jersey  infusion.  This  herd  is  owned  by  G.  F.  Cornish 
of  Clarksburg,  on  the  Sacramento  river  bottoms,  and 
is  fed  almost  exclusively  on  alfalfa  without  a  grain 
ration  and  maintained  under  the  simplest  conditions. 
Twenty-four  cows  and  heifers  produced  in  actual  but- 
ter, paid  for  at  the  creameries,  an  average  of  225 
pounds  per  cow  for  the  year  1899.  This  very  good 
yield  is  the  result  purely  of  careful  individual  selec- 
tion of  cows,  without  regard  to  breed,  and  the  use  of 
bulls  from  cows  which  were  large  butter  producers, 
no  matter  of  what  breeding.  Good  as  is  this  herd, 
we  believe  it  might  be  improved  by  the  use  of  pure- 
bred bulls  of  such  approved  dairy  breed  as  Mr.  Cor- 
nish might  prefer. 

The  third  report  is  a  sensational  one.  Charles 


Decarli  of  Waddington,  Humboldt  county,  has  a  herd 
of  fifty-five  Shorthorns  and  Jersey  grade  cows  which 
produced  in  1899  an  average  yield  of  339  pounds  of 
butter  each.  In  1890  this  herd  yielded  the  phe- 
nomenal average  of  411  pounds,  but  so  many  heifers 
had  to  be  introduced  to  replace  the  loss  of  many  of 
his  best  cows  through  milk  fever  that  his  yield  for 
1899  has  fallen  off.  This'splendid  average  has  been 
secured  by  Mr.  Decarli  without  feeding  any  grain,  and 
while  ranging  fifty-five  cows  on  sixty  acres  of  land.  He 
has  used  pure-bred  Jersey  sires  for  the  last  six 
years,  and  urges  the  use  of  pure-bred  sires  as  the 
means  of  attaining  the  greatest  improvement. 

These  communications  should  be  read  by  every 
dairyman  in  the  State,  and,  if  their  lessons  are 
learned,  the  mortgages  on  our  dairy  farms  will  soon 
be  paid,  and  we  will  cease  to  import  dairy  products. 
An  export  market  for  butter  in  the  Orient  is  devel- 
oping, which  we  should  be  prepared  to  supply.  The 
value  of  our  dairy  product  for  1899  has  fallen  off,  as  a 
result  of  the  drought  of  1898,  but  the  quality  is  unde- 
niably improving,  largely  as  a  consequence  of  the 
extension  of  the  creamery  system. 

The  following  tables,  furnished  by  the  State  Dairy 
Bureau,  gives  the  value  of  our  dairy  products  for  the 
last  three  years,  ending  Oct.  1,  1899  : 

1897. 

Value  of  28,673,439  pounds  of  butter   $5,573,617 

Value  of  6,339,625  pounds  of  cheese   569,563 

Value  of  milk  and  cream  consumed   4,660,480 

Value  of  calves  from  dairy  cows   723,370 

Value  of  hogs  produced  at  creameries  and 

dairies   915,330 

Total  value  for  1897  $12,451,363 

1898. 

Value  of  23,691,321  pounds  of  butter   $4,354,238 

Value  of  5,148,372  pounds  of  cheese   535,430 

Value  of  milk  and  cream  consumod   4,712,280 

Value  of  calves  from  dairy  cows   562,630 

Value  of  hogs  produced  at  creameries  and 
dairies   748,895 

Total  value  for  1898  $10,913,473 

1899. 

Value  of  12,134,964  pounds  of  dairy  butter  $2,453,690 

Value   of    12,725,744    pounds   of  creamery 

butter   2,916,748 

Value  of  5,294,938  pounds  of  cheese   588,982 

Value  of  milk  and  cream  produced  for  con- 
sumption   5,047,353 

Value  of  calves  produced  from  dairy  cows. . .  .       934, 159 
Value  of    hogs  raised   from  by-products  of 
dairies   889,865 

Total  value  for  1899  $12,830,797 

POULTRY. 

This  business  has  been  much  neglected  in  California 
and  affords  opportunity  for  large  and  small  invest- 
ment and  certain  and  steady  employment  and  re- 
ward for  labor  and  intelligence.  Our  temperate 
climate,  well  drained  soil,  and  suitable  and  cheap 
feeds,  combine  to  recommend  this  business  especially 
to  the  thrifty  and  industrious  persons  of  small  means. 
Our  ever  present  alfalfa  is  one  of  the  healthiest  and 
best  poultry  foods  known.  Our  wheat,  which  grows 
everywhere  and  frequently  sells  at  a  very  small 
margin  of  profit,  could  not  be  better  used  than  by  be- 
ing fed  to  poultry.  The  prices  for  poultry  products 
paid  in  our  markets  are  always  good  and  frequently 
high.  In  face  of  these  conditions  we  import  from  the 
East  each  year  about  $3,000,000  worth  of  poultry  and 
eggs.  We  hope  soon  to  see  this  business  developed 
to  meet  our  domestic  requirements. 

SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

The  number  of  sheep  and  the  quantity  of  wool  pro- 
duced has  fallen  off  about  50%  since  1876,  which  was 
the  year  of  our  greatest  production.  Owing  to  the 
appropriation  of  our  ranges  for  other  purposes  and 
the  low  prices  which  have  latterly  prevailed,  the  de- 
cline had  been  steady.  Sheep  have  been  kept  in 
California  under  primitive  conditions;  large  flocks  on 
wide  ranges.  With  the  adoption  of  smaller  flocks  pn 
numerous  farms,  and  stimulated  by  the  high  prices 
now  prevailing,  the  number  of  sheep  kept  should 
largely  increase. 

The  following  tables  give  the  wool  clip  since  1870, 
and  the  number  of  sheep  since  1895: 

ANNUL  WOOL  CLIP. 


Year.  Pounds. 

1876    56,550,970 

1877  53,110,742 

1878    40,362,060 

1879    46,903,360 

1880  46,074,154 

1881  42,204,769 

1882  32,448,349 

1883  40,484,690 

1884  37,415,330 

1885  36,561,390 

1886  38,509,160 

1887  31,564,231 

1888  32,567,972 

1889   34,008,770 

1890  34,917,320 

1891   33,183,475 

1892  35,802,930 

1893  33,169,375 

1894  36,968,400 

1895  35,856,690 

1896  27,195,550 


1897  32,534,230 

1898  28,063,240 

1899  (estimated)  29,750,000 

NUMBER  OP  SHEEP. 

1895  3,526,341 

1896  2,962,126 

1897  2,589,935 

1898    2,175,545 


ANGORA  GOATS. 

Angora  goats  in  common  with  other  animals  thrive 
and  produce  well,  although  but  few  are  kept  or  bred 
here.  The  breeding  of  these  animals  has  recently  be- 
come more  profitable  and  there  is  now  a  steady  de- 
mand at  profitable  prices  for  their  fleeces.  The 
world's  total  output  of  Angora  wool  is  about  22,000,- 
000  pounds,  of  which  about  2.000,000  is  produced  in 
the  United  States.  Of  this,  California  does  not  pro- 
duce a  large  amount,  rankiug  after  Texas,  Oregon 
and  New  Mexico.  The  rearing  of  these  hardy  animals 
in  many  sections  of  the  State  where  suitable  cheap 
ranges  can  be  had  should  prove  most  profitable. 

(to  be  continued. 
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The  Olive  Not  Profitable. 

By  George  J.  Mitchell  at  the  Claremont  Farmers'  Club. 

The  olive  in  this  State  has  been  cursed  by  the  un- 
usual amount  of  misrepresentation  which  has  been  in- 
dulged in  about  it.  No  other  fruit  that  I  know  of 
can  compare  to  it  in  this  regard.  The  press,  mainly 
through  ignorance,  for  a  long  time  allowed  itself  to 
be  used  as  a  tool  by  these  olive  prevaricators.  Of 
late  I  notice  a  change,  and  respectable  newspapers 
are  shy  about  indorsing  a  lot  of  bosh  about  the  olive 
sent  in  by  scheming  nurserymen  or  land  sharks. 

The  olive  prevaricator  is  a  distinct  species.  Gen- 
erally he  is  a  grower  and  vendor  of  olives.  Pomona 
has  produced  several  of  the  species  who  have  risen  to 
prominence  in  their  profession.  One  in  particular 
became  the  King  of  the  Guild.  This  man,  with  little 
or  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  olive,  crammed  a 
lot  of  historical  stuff  of  little  value,  and  then  in  the 
interest  of  his  nursery  set  out  to  instruct  the  people 
of  California  as  to  the  merits  of  the  olive,  and  espe- 
cially as  to  the  large  profits  obtained  from  an  orchard 
of  the  same.  He  wrote  papers  for  all  the  clubs,  and 
had  them  published  in  all  the  papers  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia. With  the  exception  that  he  was  careful  to 
get  the  correct  names  of  his  varieties,  there  was 
scarcely  a  true  word  in  any  of  his  papers. 

John  Packard,  a  practical  grower  and  something 
of  a  wag,  by  the  way,  concluded  to  go  into  the  busi- 
ness of  putting  up  table  olives.  Before  his  olives 
were  ready  for  market  Mr.  Packard  got  out  a  sched- 
ule or  price  list  of  what  he  was  willing  to  take  for 
his  olives.  This  he  had  printed.  I  looked  upon  it  as 
a  joke,  for  the  figures  were  50%  too  high.  At  all 
events,  Mr.  Packard's  crop  never  brought  him  even 
50%  of  that  list.  The  designing  and  unsuccessful 
nurseryman  referred  to  thereupon  wrote  a  strong 
paper  on  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  olive  culture, 
and  this  price  list  was  introduced  in  full  with  the 
strongest  kind  of  indorsement,  saying  that  it  was 
absolutely  reliable,  and  that  the  prices  therein  con- 
tained were  standard  and  not  at  all  high.  This  man, 
with  some  others  who  ran  him  a  close  second  in  his 
nefarious  business,  induced  by  their  plausible  repre- 
sentations, false  in  almost  every  particular,  hun- 
dreds—many of  them  woman — to  go  into  the  business 
of  olive  growing,  practically  all  of  whom  have  failed 
to  realize  one  single  promise  made  them.  These  men, 
in  my  opinion,  deserved  the  puuishment  provided  for 
swindlers.  For  swindlers  they  were,  and  nothing 
else.  [We  doubt  this:  we  believe  they  were  over- 
enthusiastic  and  should  not  have  written  as  they  did, 
but  we  always  counted  them  honest  in  their  zeal. — 
Ed.] 

Thk  Mission  Olive. — There  is  only  one  variety  of 
olive  that  I  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with,  and  that 
is  the  Mission.  I  called  up  one  of  the  nursery  sharps 
alluded  to  and  said  to  him:  "  You  have  been  selling 
a  friend  of  mine  some  '  Improved  Mission '  trees  at  a 
fancy  price;  now  you  know  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  improved  Mission."  He  replied:  "Yes,  I  do 
know  it,  but  the  public  must  have  novelty,  and  the 
Mission  is  one  of  our  best  olives."  The  same  man  in- 
duced a  woman  friend  of  mine  (he  had  the  improved 
Mission)  to  plant  a  large  acreage  to  olives.  He 
assured  her  that  she  could  depend  upon  a  bottle  of 
oil  to  the  tree,  at  $2  per  bottle,  in  the  third  year 
after  planting.  I  told  her  the  thing  was  preposter- 
ous, and  did  all  1  could  to  save  her,  but  she  believed 
him  and  went  ahead.  She  put  in  several  hundred 
dollars,  seven  or  eight,  her  all,  and  lost  every  cent  of 
it;  nor  have  the  olives  ever  paid  the  taxes  on  that 
place,  though  seven  years  old.  And  the  lady  is 
working  hard  for  her  daily  bread.  There  is  an  array 
of  such  cases. 

I  have  said  that  I  was  well  acquainted  only  with 
the  Mission,  but  I  will  add  that  from  diligent  inquiry 
and  investigation  I  am  convinced  that  it  stands 
among  the  best.    As  an  all-round  olive,  for  both 
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pickles  and  oil  of  high  grade,  the  Mission  is  the  best 
we  have.  Pohndorf  has  identified  the  Mission  as  one 
of  the  very  best  olives  of  central  Spain.  We  may 
rest  assured  the  old  Mission  padres  knew  all  about 
olives  and  olive  oil.  The  Mission  is  a  shy  bearer,  but 
the  very  best  of  the  newly  introduced  varieties  are 
similarly  afflicted.  I  am  convinced  that  the  bearing 
of  all  these  olives  can  be  improved  by  proper  cross- 
polination.  The  Mission  is  fertilized  by  the  Rubra. 
Whether  it  is  worth  while  to  try  to  make  them  bear 
better  I  much  doubt.  The  trouble  is  not  so  much  in 
getting  the  crop  as  in  disposing  of  it  after  you  have 
got  it.  I  know  this  statement  will  raise  a  storm  of 
protest  from  the  aforementioned  olive  prevaricators, 
but  it  is  the  truth  as  follows:  There  is  no  good  mar- 
ket for  the  products  of  the  olive  as  yet  in  the  United 
States. 

Costly  Experience. — The  writer  has  been  growing 
olives  for  fifteen  years,  and  it  has  cost  him  up  to  date 
some  $5000.  He  has  learned  the  best  methods  of 
making  oil  and  preparing  the  ripe  olive  in  brine. 
Any  one  with  a  little  care  can  make  good  olive  oil.  A 
small  cider  press  is  the  best  of  presses.  The  very 
best  oil,  remember,  is  not  economical  or  profitable, 
but  it  takes  an  effort  to  make  a  good  pickled  olive. 

Pickles. — The  ripe  olive  is  more  difficult  to  pickle 
than  one  less  mature.  The  ripe  pickled  olive  has  its 
season.  I  should  say  it  is  good  in  bulk  for  from  six 
to  eight  months,  and  sealed  up  in  glass  for  a  year, 
but  after  that  it  loses  its  flavor  and  deteriorates. 
This  fact  militates  against  over-ripe  olives  with  the 
grocery  trade.  The  trade  is  used  to  the  unripe, 
woody,  Spanish  olive,  which  is  never  good  and  will 
keep  forever.  I  will  say  in  passing,  that  the  Spanish 
put  these  olives — called  "Queen"  olives — up  for  ex- 
port, and  will  not  eat  them  themselves.  This  com- 
paring our  ripe  olive  in  its  keeping  qualities  with  the 
"  Queen  "  is  altogether  unfair,  but  it  is  constantly 
done,  to  the  detriment  of  the  former.  We  hear  much 
of  the  prices  paid  for  olives  for  pickling.  One  hun- 
dred dollars  a  ton  is  quoted,  but  1  never  met  a  man 
who  had  received  it.  Fifty  or  sixty  dollars  is  a  fair 
price  hereabouts,  and  this  means  delivered.  It  costs 
about  li  cents  a  pound  to  pick  and  deliver,  and  this 
brings  the  net  to  $20  or  $30  per  ton,  a  price  not 
profitable  to  the  grower.  A  much  better  result  can 
be  obtained  if  the  grower  is  able  to  pickle  his  own 
olives,  provided  he  can  find  a  ready  market.  He 
must  be  able  to  put  up  a  first-class  article.  Not  one 
in  ten  can  do  it;  probably  not  one  in  twenty.  As  for 
the  ready  market  we  hear  so  much  about,  and  the 
demand  being  greater  than  the  supply,  etc.,  it  is 
quite  imaginary.  The  ripe  olive  is  a  very  perishable 
article,  and  the  grocery  trade  handles  it  under  pi-o- 
test.  The  local  demand  is  quite  good  at  opening  of 
season,  but  soon  the  market  fills  up  with  a  poor  qual- 
.ity  of  olives.  The  price  in  consequence  drops,  and 
then,  no  matter  how  good  your  olives  may  be — and 
they  have  worried  the  life  out  of  you  to  get  them  just 
right — you  can  sell  them  but  slowly  and  only  in  small 
lots.  The  Eastern  demand  for  our  ripe  olives,  as  a 
commercial  fact,  does  not  exist. 

I  repeat  the  olive  is  most  perishable,  does  not  well 
stand  long  journeys,  and  is  liable  to  be  spoiled  by 
careless  handling.  These  reasons  are  sufficient  in 
themselves  to  account  for  the  absence  of  any  large 
Eastern  demand. 

A  friend  of  mine  made  up  his  mind  to  open  up  the 
Chicago  market.  So  he  had  a  carload  of  olives  put 
up  in  fine  shape  and  shipped  to  that  city.  He  went 
himself  and  took  an  experienced  man  with  him.  He 
did  all  that  could  be  done  with  those  olives,  scored  a 
failure  with  a  big  F,  and  got  off  with  a  loss  of  $800. 
Whether  without  salycilic  acid  it  will  pay  to  put  the 
olive  up  in  glass  and  ship  in  that  shape  I  cannot 
state,  but  in  bulk  it  will  not  pay. 

Olive  Oil. — Now  as  to  oil.  Some  years  ago  Ell- 
wood  Cooper  of  Santa  Barbara  got  a  Government 
test  of  all  the  so-called  olive  oil  in  the  New  York- 
market.  Fifty-four  samples  were  tested.  I  think  I 
have  given  the  exact  number,  and  not  a  single  sam- 
ple was  pure  olive  oil.  As  I  remember  it  the  highest 
grade  oil  in  the  lot  had  20%  cottonseed  oil  as  an 
adulterant.  The  expose  had  some  effect,  and  Mr. 
Cooper  did  succeed  in  introducing  his  pure  oil  into 
the  Eastern  market.  For  a  time  he  got  high  prices 
for  his  oil.  Others  followed,  and  California  olive  oil 
became  quite  a  fad.  But  the  demand  did  not  keep 
up  the  price,  which  to-day  is  not  much  over  50%  of 
what  it  was.  Neither  were  the  adulterated  foreign 
oils  driven  from  the  market.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They 
held  their  own  and  prospered,  and  it  is  just  by  reason 
of  this  fact  that  the  outlook  for  the  pure  oil  of  Cali- 
fornia is  bad.  There  is  nothing  inherently  bad  about 
cottonseed  oil.  It  is  rather  pleasant  tasting  oil,  and 
is  not  injurious  to  health.  It  is  also  very  cheap. 
Now,  if  the  great  American  people  prefer  a  cheap, 
adulterated  olive  oil,  and  it  seems  that  they  do,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? 

These  are  facts,  not  theories.  That  is  what  I  have 
laid  before  you,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  suf- 
ficient to  bid  one  pause  before  going  into  the  culture 
of  the  gentle  olive. 


Large  Scale  Crafting  in  California. 

H.  G.  Keesling  of  Edenvale,  Santa  Clara  county, 
gives  the  Rural  New  Yorker  an  account  of  how  con- 
tract grafting  is  done  in  his  district  which  will  be 


found  interesting  in  other  fruit  regions  of  California. 

Grafting  has  grown  into  a  large  business  in  this 
country,  aside  from  the  work  done  in  nurseries  in 
preparing  young  trees  for  the  market.  While  Cali- 
fornia is  producing  large  quantities  of  fruit,  still  the 
business  may  be  considered  to  be  only  begun.  The 
large  orchards  that  have  been  dug  out  and  reset  in  a 
small  part,  but  principally  changed  by  grafting  from 
a  variety  that  for  any  reason  was  not  desirable,  to 
some  more  profitable  kind,  or  one  better  adapted  to 
the  locality,  shows  that  the  experimental  stage  is 
still  with  us.  Large  acreages  of  almonds  and  apri- 
cots have  been  grafted  to  prunes,  principally,  and 
generally  because  of  failure  to  bear  well,  either  on  ac- 
count of  imperfect  pollenization  or  frost.  This  state 
of  affairs  has  called  into  action  a  number  of  men  who 
make  a  business  of  doing  such  work  by  contract. 
One  of  these  specialists  has  just  finished  grafting  a 
lot  of  Green  and  Imperial  Gage  plums  (about  525)  to 
Petite  prunes.  These  plum  trees  are  about  ten  years 
old  and  have  borne  large  crops  of  plums,  but  they  are 
no  longer  in  demand  at  the  canneries  at  a  paying 
price,  hence  the  change.  Our  contract  calls  for  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  scions  in  each  tree  and  the 
price  paid  is  35  cents  per  tree,  we  furnishing  the 
scions  and  whitewashing  the  trunks  of  the  trees  to 
prevent  sunburn.  This  work  is  warranted  in  this 
way  :  When  the  scions  are  set  two-thirds  of  the  con- 
tract price  is  paid.  After  first  suckering,  5  cents 
per  tree.  On  December  10,  1900,  remainder  due  for 
all  trees  that  have  a  good  top  of  grafts  or  buds.  If 
any  scions  fail  to  grow  then,  suckers  are  left  to  grow 
and  are  budded  in  August. 

Working  in  Gangs. — These  grafters  work  system- 
atically and  rapidly,  about  seven  of  them  working 
in  a  gang.  Two  saw  off  the  branches  and  split  the 
stubs  ready  for  the  scions,  one  man  cuts  scions,  two 
men  set  them,  and  two  put  on  the  wax.  The  clefts 
for  the  scions  are  never  cut  across  the  center,  so  as 
to  split  the  pith.  Only  two  buds  are  left  on  a  scion, 
and  sometimes  only  one,  when  the  grafting  wood  is 
costly.  We  had  2  feet  of  Burbank's  Sugar  prune 
grafted  and  realized  twenty  scions  therefrom.  Wax- 
ing is  done  with  hot  wax  and  is  put  on  with  a  brush, 
completely  filling  all  the  crevices  about  the  scion  and 
a  dab  on  tip.  This  is  far  preferable  to  putting  on 
while  plastic  with  the  fingers,  and  much  more  rapidly 
done.  In  three  years  we  expect  to  get  a  good  crop 
of  prunes  from  these  trees.  Sprouting  is  not  done  as 
closely  as  formerly,  as  we  find  that  best  results  follow 
by  letting  some  of  the  sprouts  grow  the  first  season, 
and  it  is  always  best  to  leave  at  least  one  branch  (a 
sap  sucker)  to  be  cut  off  next  winter  after  the  scions 
are  large  enough  to  take  all  the  sap  that  the  stump 
may  furnish. 

Attention  to  Grafts. — The  Tree  and  Vine  adds 
these  notes  on  grafting:  Complaints  show  that  young 
grafts  just  starting  are  suffering  from  red  spider  and 
also  from  cutworms.  Dry  sulphur  seems  as  good  as 
anything  for  the  red  spider.  It  should  be  repeatedly 
applied  as  the  new  leaves  come  out.  Cutworms  may 
be  killed  by  the  br?n-arsenic  mixture.  If  trees  are 
where  the  chickens  can  be  turned  among  them  and 
the  ground  raked  or  harrowed,  the  chickens  will  pick 
up  many  of  the  worms. 

A  little  watchfulness  and  care  in  mending  defects 
in  waxing  may  often  save  a  valuable  graft.  A  little 
bucket  of  hot  wax  is  needed.  Where  a  scion  is 
started  it  may  be  helped  along  by  rubbing  off  a  part, 
at  least,  of  the  suckers  which  -are  starting  out  below 
it.  When  growing  very  vigorously  the  new  shoots 
may  need  bracing  up  to  avoid  being  broken  by  the 
wind.  A  stake  or  stick  tied  to  the  limb  are  methods 
of  support  used. 
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Aquatic  Plants  and  Water  Gardening  in  California. 

From  an  essay  by  E.  D.  Sturtevant  of  Cahuenga  Valley  at  the 
Claremont  Horticultural  Club. 

Soil. — Concerning  the  culture  of  aquatics,  I  will 
first  speak  of  the  matter  of  soil.  The  majority  of 
these  plants  are  gross  feeders,  and  it  is  well  nigh  im- 
possible to  make  the  soil  too  rich  for  them.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  to  a  swamp  or  a  natural  pond  to  ob- 
tain what  is  suitable.  It  can  be  prepared  upon  your 
own  premises.  Any  soil  which  will  grow  good  vege- 
tables will,  if  properly  enriched,  grow  aquatics.  A 
compost  consisting  of  two-thirds  good  soil  and  one- 
third  well-decayed  manure,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling 
of  bonemeal,  is  what  we  recommend.  If  you  have  a 
black,  friable  loam,  which  is  intermediate  between 
adobe  and  sandy  loam,  it  would  be  excellent  for  the 
purpose. 

Ponds. — The  simplest  arrangement  for  growing 
water  plants  is  a  large  tub  or  half  hogshead,  partly 
filled  with  soil  and  located  in  a  sunny  position.  A 
much  better  plan  is  to  make  a  small  pool  by  excavat- 
ing the  ground  about  two  feet  and  covering  the  bot- 
tom and  sides  with  concrete  and  cement.  In  a  basin 
8  or  10  feet  across  quite  a  variety  of  plants  may 
be  grown,  using  wooden  boxes  or  shallow  tubs  to  hold 
the  soil.  Those  having  fountain  basins  in  their 
grounds  can  utilize  them  in  the  same  manner.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  continuous  flow 


of  water;  but  during  the  growing  season  enough 
should  be  run  in  each  day  to  prevent  stagnation  and 
to  keep  the  plants  in  health.  While  most  aquatics 
will  flower  freely  in  contracted  quarters,  they  will 
attain  greater  perfection  with  much  larger  flowers  if 
they  have  abundance  of  room  both  for  the  roots  and 
the  leaves.  Basins  20  or  30  feet  in  diameter  or 
even  larger  than  this  are  desirable  for  growing  a 
good  collection.  In  growing  the  lotus  in  the  same 
basin  with  nymphaeas,  care  must  be  taken  to  confine 
the  roots  of  the  former  to  a  given  space,  as  it  has  the 
habit  of  spreading  in  all  directions. 

Locations. — It  might  seem  at  first  thought  that 
California,  being  such  a  dry  country,  the  conditions 
are  not  favorable  to  the  culture  of  water  plants. 
But  our  city  gardens  are  supplied  with  water  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  East.  In  the  country  the 
windmill  is  ever  the  ready  servant;  and  where  irri- 
gation is  practiced,  nothing  could  be  more  simple 
than  to  turn  the  stream  aside  to  irrigate  a  water 
garden.  Natural  ponds  and  lakes  are  rare,  but  a 
few  such  exist,  and  I  believe  that  they  are  suitable 
for  the  naturalization  of  the  famous  Egyptian  lotus. 

In  the  Eastern  States  we  classify  aquatics  as 
tender  and  hardy.  The  tender  kinds  are,  so  to  speak, 
bedded  out  during  summer  and  removed  to  a  green- 
house in  autumn.  During  the  last  ten  years  it  has 
been  practically  demonstrated  that  nearly  all  the 
tropical  varieties  can  be  successfully  grown  here  and 
left  out  the  entire  year.  A  number  of  amateurs  in 
Los  Angeles  are  cultivating  a  choice  selection,  and  at 
the  Water  Lily  Nursery  in  the  Cahuenga  foothills 
nearly  every  variety  of  importance  has  been  success- 
fully grown.  I  am  writing  of  that  place  and  those  por- 
tions of  the  State  which  have  the  same  climate;  but 
for  localities  where  frosts  are  frequent  or  severe,  I 
would  recommend  that  the  more  tender  kinds  be 
either  removed  in  autumn  to  warmer  quarters  or  else 
protected  by  a  covering  of  glass  or  oiled  cloth.  I 
will  give  a  selection  of  standard  varieties  with  some 
notes  on  their  requirements  in  this  region: 

Victoria  Regia. — The  Victoria  regia  is  the  grand- 
est of  all  aquatics.  This  most  magnificent  relative  of 
our  common  water  lily  is  a  native  of  South  America, 
and  is  named  in  honor  of  the  Queen  of  England. 
From  a  seed  the  size  of  a  pea  it  will,  under  proper 
conditions,  in  seven  months  produce  a  plant  having  a 
spread  of  30  feet  in  diameter  with  perhaps  eight 
or  ten  leaves  each  6  feet  across.  The  flowers  are 
lovely  beyond  description;  but  the  monster  leaves  of 
the  plant  are  its  glory.  It  is  most  fascinating  to 
watch  the  expansion  and  growth  of  these  leaves  on  a 
plant  of  normal  size.  Out  of  the  heart  of  the  plant 
rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water  an  oblong  ball  or 
wrinkled  mass  of  vegetable  tissue  about  10  inches 
across  and  covered  thickly  with  long,  sharp  thorns. 
The  next  day  it  is  expanded  into  a  lovely  bronze- 
colored  salver  some  18  inches  in  diameter  and  hax- 
ing  an  upturned  rim  tinted  with  crimson.  From 
this  time  on  its  growth  is  about  8  inches  a  day 
until  it  attains  full  size.  The  stem,  also  covered  with 
thorns,  is  joined  to  the  leaf  in  the  center,  and  is  like 
a  rope  over  an  inch  thick.  The  under  surface  of  the 
leaf  has  a  series  of  strong  veins  radiating  from  the 
center,  and  often  3  inches  deep,  giving  it  power 
•to  support  readily  the  weight  of  a  child,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  few  thin  pieces  of  wood  placed  on 
the  surface,  it  will  support  an  adult.  The  rim  of  the 
leaf  is  also  a  great  curiosity,  being  in  the  ordinary 
plant  3  inches  high.  A  variety  of  recent  intro- 
duction has  this  rim  sometimes  6  inches  high.  The 
flowers  on  good  plants  are  12  inches  across,  pure 
white,  with  petals  more  numerous  than  in  the  com- 
mon water  lily.  They  exhale  a  most  delicious  per- 
fume, like  that  of  pineapples,  which  pervades  the  air 
for  a  considerable  distance. 

The  Victoria  has  been  grown  in  the  Cahuenga 
Water  Garden  with  fair  success  for  several  seasons. 
Their  first  opening  occurs  in  the  evening,  and  the 
following  morning  the  flower  closes  entirely,  to  open 
the  seeond  evening,  when  another  wonderful  trans- 
formation takes  place.  Every  snow-white  petal  has 
assumed  a  deep  pink  color,  and  the  flower  has  lost 
its  fragrance.    A  new  flower  appears  every  four  days. 

Other  Water  Lilies. — Nympha-a  rubra,  a  native 
of  India,  has  flowers  bright  rose  red  color. 

Nymphaea  dentata  has  milk-white  flowers  with 
petals  expanding  horizontally,  producing  a  flat,  star- 
shaped  flower. 

Nymphcea  devoniensis  is  a  hybrid^  with  N.  rubra 
and  N.  dentata  as  its  parents.  Its  flowers  are  a 
bright  rose  red  similar  to  N.  rubra.  If  grown  in 
pots  these  three  kinds  produce  flowers  4  or  5  inches 
across.  If  treated  something  like  the  Victoria  regia 
they  bear  flowers  from  10  to  12  inches  in  diameter 
and  leaves  2  feet  across,  a  single  plant  covering  a 
space  20  feet  in  diameter.  Their  blossoms  expand 
in  the  evening,  forming  objects  of  great  beauty  by 
artificial  light,  though  they  remain  open  until  noon 
the  next  day.  They  flower  continuously  from  early 
summer  nearly  up  to  Christmas,  when  they  gradually 
lose  their  foliage  and  remain  dormant  until  April. 
Their  roots  are  tuberous  and  arc  increased  by  offsets 
which  form  small,  hard  tubers. 

Nymph;ea  lotus  is  a  true  water  lily  from  the  Nile 
river,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  lotus.  Its  flowers 
are  white,  but  smaller  and  more  cup-shaped  than 
those  of  N.  dentata,  which  they  resemble. 

Nympha'a  zanzibarensis,  from  Zanzibar,  is  one  of 
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the  finest  of  the  family,  bearing  flowers  of  the  richest 
purple  blue  color  and  very  fragrant. 

Nympha>a  zanzibarensis  azurea  has  flowers  of 
the  richest  azure  blue,  the  finest  of  its  color  in  cul- 
tivation. 

Nymptwa  zanzibarensis  rosea  has  flowers  of  rosy 
pink  color. 

Under  ordinary  culture  the  Zanzibar  varieties  give 
abundance  of  good-sized  blooms,  but  under  liberal 
treatment  they  produce  flowers  and  leaves  as  large 
as  the  other  tropical  kinds.  Their  blooms  open  in  the 
morning  and  close  in  the  evening  like  the  common  wa- 
ter lily.  Though  their  roots  are  tuberous,  the  plants 
are  most  readily  increased  by  means  of  seeds. 
Nymphaea  zanzibarensis  has  the  singular  habit  of 
sporting  from  seed.  Without  any  attempt  at  hybrid- 
ization, the  product  of  a  single  pod  will  sometimes  give 
all  three  varieties,  the  purple,  blue  and  pink,  and 
recently  a  crimson  variety  has  appeared  in  the  same 
manner.  In  California  the  African  water  lilies  bloom 
continuously  through  the  summer  and  fall.  In  my 
own  garden,  which  is  located  in  the  Cahuenga  foot- 
hills, they  are  evergreen  and  give  occasional  flowers. 

Nymphasa  coerulea,  which  has  been  in  cultivation 
many  years,  has  pale  blue  flowers,  fragrant,  but 
smaller  than  the  Zanzibar  lilies. 

Nympha-a  odorata,  the  fragrant,  white  water  lily 
of  the  East  is  too  well  known  to  need  description. 

Nymphaja  odorata  rosea,  known  as  the  Cape  Cod 
pink  water  lily,  is  a  most  charming  variety  with 
flowers,  nearly  as  deep  a  shade  of  pink  as  the  rose 
Hermosa.  They  are  fully  as  fragrant  as  the  white 
ones  and  often  larger  in  size.  These  two  do  not 
flower  for  so  long  a  period  as  the  tropical  kinds  but 
are  so  desirable  that  they  should  be  in  every  collec- 
tion. 

Nymphira  candidissima  is  a  large  flowered  form  of 
N.  alba,  the  native  water  lily  of  England.  Its  waxy 
white  flowers,  6  inches  across,  are  of  exquisite  form 
and  freely  produced  both  early  and  late.  The  plant 
is  of  the  easiest  culture  and  a  favorite  wherever 
known. 

Nymphaja  flava,  a  native  of  Florida,  has  sweetly 
scented  yellow  flowers.  In  California  it  seems  more 
prolific  of  young  plants  than  of  blooms,  and  unless  its 
roots  are  walled  in  by  boards  or  masonry  work  it  will 
spread  in  every  direction. 

Nympha?a  marliacea  chromatella  is  a  hybrid,  N. 
flava  being  one  of  its  parents.  Its  fragrant  flowers 
are  fully  as  large  as  the  common  water  lily  with 
broad,  waxy  petals  of  a  beautiful  light  yellow  color, 
and  bright  orange  stamens.  The  plant  is  of  free 
growth,  blooming  early  and  late,  and  succeeds  finely 
in  California. 

Nymph;ea  pygmiua,  from  Siberia  and  China,  is  the 
smallest-flowered  species  in  cultivation,  the  white 
lemon-scented  blossoms  being  about  the  size  of  a  silver 
half-dollar. 

The  Lotus. — I  now  come  to  the  lotus  (Nelumblum 
speciosum),  a  plant  of  such  remarkable  interest  and 
beauty.  The  lotus  has  also  been  a  favorite  flower  in 
Japan  for  a  long  period  of  time.  In  these  later  days 
it  has  proved  itself  to  be  equally  at  home  on  the 
western  continent.  If  some  morning  in  the  month 
of  August  you  could  pay  a  visit  to  a  certain  lakelet 
in  one  of  the  Eastern  States,  you  might  behold  n 
thicket  of  green  umbrella-like  lotus  leaves  of  nearly 
an  acre  in  extent.  Interspersed  among  them  would 
be  many  hundreds  of  large,  rosy  blossoms  standing 
above  the  leaves  and  from  3  to  6  feet  above 
the  water.  But  we  have  the  lotus  already  in  cul- 
tivation in  California,  and  you  will  no  doubt  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  worthy  of  all  praise  bestowed  upon 
it.  As  to  its  culture,  it  prefers  a  heavy  soil,  well  en- 
riched. It  may  be  grown  in  a  large  shallow  wooden 
box,  submerged  in  a  fountain,  or  a  more  liberal 
space  may  be  given  to  it  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
your  basin  or  pond.  Those  who  have  adobe  soil  may 
make  an  excavation,  taking  care  that  good  soil  is  re- 
placed in  the  bottom;  the  tubers  may  be  planted  in 
this  pool  which  should  be  kept  flooded  during  sum- 
mer. During  the  winter  season,  while  the  plants 
are  at  rest,  the  pool  will  require  no  water,  except 
what  is  furnished  by  the  winter  rains.  The  roots  are 
tuberous  and  shaped  like  bananas.  If  it  is  desired  to 
transplant  them  it  should  not  be  done  until  the  grow- 
ing season  arrives.  The  Egyptian  lotus  has  rosy 
petals,  shaded  to  white  at  the  base.  There  are  sev- 
eral Japanese  varieties  in  cultivation  here;  one  beau- 
tiful variety  has  pure  white  flowers,  is  of  a  uniform 
rosy  pink,  and  another  white  with  crimson  stripes. 
Some  double-flowered  forms  have  recently  been  in- 
troduced, but  are  at  present  rare. 

Other  Aquatics. — There  are  many  other  aquatic 
plants  which  do  not  belong  to  the  water-lily  family, 
but  which  are  both  interesting  and  beautiful,  and 
help  to  make  variety  in- the  water  garden.  Among 
these  is  the  water  hyacinth,  Eichhornia  crassipes 
major,  formerly  called  Pontederia.  It  has  swollen 
leaf  stems,  filled  with  air  cells.  The  plant  will  grow 
floating  around  in  deep  water,  but  flowers  most 
freely  where  its  roots  can  take  hold  of  the  soil.  The 
blossoms  are  rosy  lilac,  produced  in  large  spikes. 
Eichhornia  azurea,  more  recently  introduced,  has  a 
creeping  habit  like  a  verbena,  and  flowers  of  a  bluish 
color.  These  two  plants  do  best  if  partially  shaded 
from  the  full  sunshine  in  summer,  and  sheltered  from 
cold  winds  in  winter. 

Limnocharis  Humboldtii,  or  the  water  poppy,  has 


flowers  of  a  lemon-yellow  color,  and  somewhat  resem- 
bles the  California  poppy  of  the  fields.  The  plant  pre- 
fers shallow  water. 

The  Cape  pond  weed  (Aponogeton  distachyon), 
though  not  a  showy  plant,  is  interesting  on  account  of 
the  fragrance  of  its  small  white  flowers  and  its  habit 
of  producing  them  in  winter.  It  is  now  in  bloom  in 
some  of  our  city  gardens. 

Ouvirandra  fenestralis,  the  lace  leaf  or  lattice  leaf, 
has  somewhat  narrow  leaves,  about  a  foot  long,  which 
grow  entirely  under  water.  They  are  of  an  olive-green 
color,  and  consist  merely  of  the  framework  or  veins 
of  the  leaf  with  the  fleshy  part  entirely  absent,  thus 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  piece  of 
network  or  skeletonized  leaf ;  hence  the  name  lattice 
leaf. 

Some  aquatic  plants  are  found  floating  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  without  attaching  their  roots  to 
the  soil.  Pontederia  crassipes  has  been  mentioned  ; 
Pistia  stratiotes,  the  water  lettuce  of  Florida,  is 
another,  also,  the  Azolla  or  floating  moss,  resembling 
a  beautiful  moss  or  selaginella.  This  I  have  found 
growing  wild  in  California. 

The  Environment. — Before  leaving  this  subject  of 
aquatics  I  will  speak  of  another  which  is  properly 
connected  with  it.  As  the  beauty  of  a  painting  is  en- 
hanced by  a  fine  setting,  so  should  our  winter  garden 
have  a  background  of  semi-tropical  trees  and  plants. 
How  great  an  advantage  do  we  here  possess  over 
those  who  live  in  colder  latitudes,  when  we  can  use 
for  this  purpose  such  plants  as  the  feathery  papyrus, 
giant  grasses,  large-leaved  caladiums,  musas,  the 
towering  bamboo  and  a  variety  of  noble  and  beautiful 
palms.   

Cucumber  Growing  and  Pickle  Making. 

To  the  Editor: — When  almost  everyone  is  so  fond 
of  pickles  it  seems  a  pity  that  they  are  not  more 
generally  made  at  home.  They  probably  would  be  if 
so  many  of  us  didn't  have  the  idea  that  they  were  a 
good  deal  of  trouble,  besides  being  difficult  to  make. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  easily  made  and  are  well 
worth  the  work  entailed  in  preparing  them.  Any 
woman,  whether  she  lives  in  town  or  country,  may 
just  as  well  have  a  nice  lot  of  pickles  every  year  as 
not.  A  great  many  cucumbers  may  be  raised  on  a 
very  small  piece  of  ground  if  they  are  properly 
worked.  Last  year,  besides  using  a  good  many  for 
the  table  when  fresh,  I  made  over  fifteen  gallons  of 
pickles,  and  only  had  eight  or  nine  hills  of  cucumbers. 

Growing.—  The  cucumbers  need  a  warm,  rich  soil 
and  should  not  be  planted  in  the  garden  until  the 
weather  is  settled  and  warm,  as  they  will  not  thrive 
until  the  ground  is  thoroughly  heated. 

Almost  any  good  cucumber  will  make  a  good  pickle. 
Any  one  liking  large  pickles  will  be  pleased  with  the 
results  obtained  by  planting  Long  Green.  It  is  not 
strictly  a  pickling  variety,  but  it  grows  rapidly,  is 
an  excellent  producer  and  makes  a  very  nice  flavored 
pickle.  Anyone  desiring  a  smaller  or  medium-sized 
pickle  will  be  pleased  with  the  White  Spine  or  Green 
Prolific. 

Make  the  hills  4  feet  apart  each  way.  Plant 
plenty  of  seeds  in  each  hill,  and  if  more  than  four 
come  up  the  extra  ones  may  be  taken  up,  after  the 
second  leaves  appear,  and  transplanted  in  other  hills. 
In  transplanting,  let  as  much  earth  cling  to  the  roots 
as  possible.  Plant  quite  deep  in  the  ground,  water 
well,  and  cover  the  young  plants  with  paper  for  the 
first  day  or  two,  to  keep  from  wilting. 

Irrigation. — I  have  had  the  best  success  in  giving 
them  water  in  the  following  manner :  After  the 
plants  have  become  quite  strong  and  thrifty  and 
show  signs  of  running  I  dig  a  hole,  large  enough 
around  to  hold  a  quart  can,  as  near  the  roots  as  pos- 
sible. I  make  some  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  cans 
and  place  them  in  the  holes  near  the  plants.  They 
need  not  be  set  more  than  2  inches  deep— just  enough 
to  keep  them  from  turning  over.  Fill  the  cans  with 
water  every  other  day.  This  will  furnish  plenty  of 
moisture  for  the  roots.  Of  course,  they  may  bo 
watered  the  same  as  any  other  plant  if  preferred. 

Gathering. — Commence  to  gather  your  cucumbers 
just  as  soon  as  they  are  a  good  average  size.  After 
once  commencing  to  gather  them  all  that  are  of  a 
suitable  size  must  be  gathered  regularly,  as  the  vines 
will  stop  bearing  if  the  cucumbers  are  allowed  to 
ripen. 

Every  other  day  (while  the  dew  is  still  On  them  in 
the  morning  is  the  best  time)  take  a  sharp  knife  and 
cut  them  off  of  the  vines  about  £  inch  beyond  the  end 
of  the  cucumber.  If  the  little  stems  are  not  left  on 
the  pickles  will  spoil.  Wash  them  well,  being  care- 
ful not  to  bruise  or  scratch  any  of  them.  Any  that 
are  not  perfectly  sound  must  not  be  used. 

Pickling. — Never  use  a  barrel  or  crock  that  has 
had  anything  greasy  in  it,  as  grease  invariably  spoils 
pickles.  After  draining  a  few  minutes  spread  a 
good,  thick  layer  of  dairy  salt  on  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  and  begin  to  lay  the  cucumbers  on  the  salt, 
putting  them  in  side  by  side,  until  you  have  a  layer 
of  cucumbers,  then  sprinkle  a  layer  of  salt  over  the 
row,  then  another  layer  of  cucumbers,  and  so  on, 
always  finishing  with  a  layer  of  salt.  The  cucumbers 
may  be  put  in  whenever  gathered,  whether  there  is 
a  full  layer  or  not. 

After  a  time  brine  will  begin  to  make,  and  then 


they  must  be  weighted  down,  first  putting  a  cloth  on 
the  cucumbers.  Keep  filling,  in  the  above  manner, 
until  you  have  all  you  wish,  or  until  the  barrel  is 
full.  The  pickles  must  be  kept  under  the  brine  all 
the  time.  Put  a  cloth  over  the  top  of  the  barrel  and 
then  lay  the  barrel  cover  on  the  cloth  to  keep  out 
dirt  and  mice. 

The  pickles  will  be  ready  to  use  in  about  six  weeks. 
When  you  wish  some,  take  out  about  what  you  think 
will  last  for  a  month  and  put  them  in  clear,  cold 
water.  Keep  changing  the  water  every  day  until 
the  salt  is  out  of  the  pickles,  then  put  them  in  a 
crock  or  glass  jar  and  cover  them  with  vinegar.  If 
the  vinegar  is  very  strong  it  should  be  weakened  a 
little,  as  too  strong  vinegar  will  eat  the  pickles  and 
make  them  soft. 

Scum  will  sometimes  form  on  top  of  the  pickles, 
but  it  can  be  skimmed  off  as  the  pickles  are  taken 
out,  and  does  no  harm,  If  they  are  well  weighted 
the  scum  will  form  on  the  cloth  directly  over  the 
pickles,  and  this  cloth  may  then  be  taken  out,  the 
scum  rinsed  off,  then  put  back  again. 

Pickles  prepared  in  this  manner  will  keep  an  in- 
definite length  of  time,  and  anyone  once  trying  them 
will  always  make  their  own  pickles,  as  they  can't  be 
surpassed  by  the  costliest  ones  in  the  market. 

Mrs.  Ernest  E.  Dayton. 

Prunedale,  Monterey  Co. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


The  California  Wine  Product. 

Mr.  Andrea  Sparboro  of  San  Francisco  furnishes  a 
statement  about  the  California  interest  to  the  State 
Board  of  Trade,  from  which  we  take  these  portions: 

With  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  our  wines, 
both  our  domestic  consumption  and  our  export  trade 
have  been  steadily  increasing,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  figures  of  the  production  of  wine  for  a 
series  of  years: 


Year.                       Vintage,  gals.  Export,  gals. 

1867                               2,500,000  245,000 

1868                                4,000,000  359,000 

1869                                3,000,000  452,000 

1870                                3,800,000  590,000 

1871                                4,500,000  693,600 

1872                                3,000,000  578,700 

1873                                3,500,000  500,000 

1874   :.  4,000.000  633,550 

1875                                4,000,000  1,012,000 

1876                                4,000,000  1,065,400 

1877                                4,000,000  1,430,600 

1878                                5,000,000  1,780,000 

1879                                7,000,000  2,181,300 

1880  10,200,000  2,362, 700 

1881                               8,000,000  1,623,700 

1882                                9,000,000  2,901,000 

1883                                8,500,000  3,159,200 

1884   10,000,000  3,356,900 

1885   11,000,000  4,230,300 

1886   18,000,000  5,182,600 

1887   15,000,000  6.299,500 

1888   17,000,000  7,305,190 

1889   15.500,000  8,177,486 

1890   17,500,000  9,442,092 

1891   20,200,000  11,114,029 

1892   15.000,000  11,117,752 

1 893                               24j  700, 000  1 2, 326, 033 

1894   16,000,000  14,031,405 

1 895     14, 000, 000  14, 920, 825 

1896   13,500.000  14,&35,893 

1897                               34,000,000  15,155,330 

1898   18,529,000  16,610,982 

1 899   1 6, 000, 000  1 6, 500, 000 


There  are  now  about  HO. 000  acres  of  bearing  grape- 
vines in  California,  producing  an  average  of  250,000 
tons  of  grapes  per  annum,  which  yield  about  30,000,000 
gallons  of  wine,  including  all  the  varieties  of  red  and 
white  wines  and  also  the  sweet  wines,  such  as  port, 
sherry,  Muscat.  Malaga,  etc.,  giving  employment  to 
about  10,000  people.  The  State  also  produces  a 
large  quantity  of  grape  brandy,  a  portion  of  which  is 
used  to  fortify  the  sweet  wines,  and  a  quantity  of  it 
finds  markets  throughout  the  world. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  California  is  the  only 
State  in  the  Union  where  the  vitse  vinifera  grows  to 
perfection,  and  consequently  the  only  locality  in  the 
United  States  where  fine  wines  can  be  produced; 
when  we  consider  the  fact  that  we  have  for  our  legiti- 
mate market  seventy-five  millions  of  our  own  people 
and  twenty-five  millions  of  wine  drinkers  in  the  cen- 
tral and  southern  Republics  and  Manila;  that  while 
the  people  of  France  and  Italy  consume  twenty-five 
gallons  of  wine  per  capita  per  annum,  the  American 
people  as  yet  use  only  one-half  gallon  yearly  per  head 
of  this  healthy  and  invigorating  beverage;  that 
France  and  Italy  each  produce  over  one  billion  gallons 
of  wine  per  annum;  that  the  State  of  California  is 
larger  than  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  it  could  pro- 
duce just  as  much  wine  as  is  now  produced  in  that 
sunny  country,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  the  time 
will  come — and  no  man  knows  how  soon — when  the 
wine  industry  of  California  will  surpass  that  of  any 
other  product  of  the  State;  then  the  hillsides  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  are  now  either  lying  idle  or  merely 
used  as  sheep  ranges  and  can  be  bought  anywhere 
from  $6  to  $10  per  acre,  will  be  set  out  in  grapevines, 
pay  interest  on  an  original  cost  of  $100  per  acre  and 
give  employment  to  several  millions  of  industrious 
people. 
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Agricultural  Review. 


ALAMEDA. 

Evaporated  Vegetables. — Oakland 
Enquirer,  April  13:  The  Bodwell  fruit 
dryer  of  San  Leandro  will  commence  op- 
erations three  weeks  earlier  than  was  ex- 
pected. The  reason  for  the  early  start  is 
a  large  order  from  a  San  Francisco  firm. 
It  calls  for  100,000  pounds  of  potatoes  and 
15,000  pounds  of  evaporated  carrots,  pars- 
nips, celery  and  turnips. 

Cannery  Business.  —  The  plants  of 
the  Oakland  Preserving  Company  and 
the  Hickmott  Canning  Company,  which 
are  under  control  of  the  California  Can- 
neries Association,  are  being  put  in  condi- 
tion for  the  coming  season,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  very  busy  one.  Improve- 
ments are  being  made  in  the  cooking  vats 
and  machinery,  and  operations  will  proba- 
bly be  started  about  June  1st  if  the  can- 
neries are  run  on  cherries,  and  probably  a 
little  later  if  they  start  on  apricots.  The 
cannery  at  Milpitas,  which  is  under  the 
same  control,  is  now  employing  200  oper- 
ators in  putting  up  asparagus. 

BUTTE. 

Agricultural  Directors  Ap- 
pointed.— Oroville  Register,  April  12: 
George  B.  Daniels  and  F.  C.  Lusk  have 
been  appointed  Directors  of  Agricultural 
District  No.  3. 

COLUSA. 

Flowing  Well. — Colusa  Sun,  April 
11 :  G.  W.  Parkinson  has  just  completed 
a  well  on  land  belonging  to  the  Colusa 
County  Bank,  and  farmed  by  E.  G.  Mor- 
ton, from  which  the  water  flows  over  the 
top  of  the  casing,  16  inches  above  the 
ground.  The  well  is  286  feet  deep,  and  it 
was  284  feet  to  a  bed  of  coarse  gravel.  The 
casing  is  down  to  the  gravel.  It  was  11 
feet  to  surface  water  and  there  was  no  in- 
dication of  any  water-bearing  stratum 
until  this  gravel  bed  was  reached. 

Directors'  Meeting.— At  a  directors' 
meeting  of  Agricultural  District  No.  44  a 
committee  on  hall  and  general  exhibits 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  J. 
Grover,  T.  O.  Arens  and  G.  W.  Allgaier. 
The  following  were  appointed  to  solicit  for 
the  general  exhibits,  consisting  of  live 
stock  and  all  other  products  of  the  county: 
P.  Peterson  Sr.,  Sites  ;  D.  Crossett,  Stony- 
ford  ;  J.  F.  Campbell,  G.  B.  Harden,  Max- 
well; J.  W.  Browning,  Jesse  Poundstone, 
Grand  Island  ;  George  Meckfessel,  Berlin  ; 
H.  H.  Seaton,  W.  H.  Duffleld,  Arbuckle ; 
W.  H.  Hubbard,  G.  F.  Packer,  Prince- 
ton ;  Frank  Shuckman,  Sulphur  Creek ; 
W.  H.  Buster,  Alfred  Davis,  Sycamore ; 
W.  H.  Cain,  Charles  E.  King,  College 
City;  H.  S.  McMichael,  Venado ;  J.  F. 
Easton,  Ladoga ;  Peart  and  McLean, 
Grimes  ;  King  Becker,  J.  F.  Fouch,  Wil- 
liams ;  W.  W.  Boardman,  T.  Stockford, 
Leesville ;  L.  F.  Moulton,  George  P.  Ahlf, 
Colusa. 

FRESNO. 

Poultry  and  Hare  Fanciers'  Meet- 
ing.— Fresno  Republican,  April  12:  The 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Fresno  Poultry, 
Pigeon  &  Pet  Stock  Association  took 
place  last  night  in  the  City  Hall,  with 
Vice-President  C.  W.  Kirby  in  the  chair. 
Dec.  18th  to  21st  was  definitely  fixed  as 
the  time  for  holding  the  next  Association 
show.  There  has  been  some  trouble  in 
finding  a  good  judge  for  the  American 
class,  and  it  was  decided  to  bring  J.  W. 
Downing  of  Denver  here,  who  has  a  na- 
tionl  reputation  as  a  judge  of  poultry. 
Twenty-seven  new  members  were  elected 
to  the  Association.  Nolan  Davis  was  ap- 
pointed Association  correspondent  for  the 
different  poultry  journals. 

Pumping  Water  for  Irrigation.— 
Fresno,  April  9:  A  novel  irrigation  scheme 
which  promises  important  results  is  about 
to  be  subjected  to  a  practical  trial  in  the 
Elkhorn  district.  Within  the  past  few 
years  the  bed  of  Summit  lake,  like  that  of 
Tulare  lake,  has  been  completely  dried 
up,  and  wells  have  been  sunk  for  the 
purpose  of  pumping  water  on  to  the  low- 
lying  lands  adjacent  to  it.  The  scheme  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  abandoned  Sunset  ir- 
rigation plan,  which  contemplated  the  es- 
tablishment of  pumping  stations  in  the 
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district,  with  plans  to  keep  the  basins 
filled  from  the  Kings  river.  The  latter 
no  longer  flows  up  to  its  old  flood  level  in 
Summit  lake,  but  it  is  known  that  the 
subsoil  of  the  latter  is  fully  saturated  with 
water,  and  the  wells  already  dug  are  full 
nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  lake  bed. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  wells,  and  pumps 
are  already  in  place  to  operate  about  half 
the  number  as  a  starter.  The  work  is  un- 
der the  direction  of  C.  D.  Davis,  civil  en- 
gineer of  this  city.  The  land  to  be  irri- 
gated is  about  1400  acres,  and  is  owned  by 
a  San  Francisco  company,  of  which  Mrs. 
C.  T.  Mills  is  the  principal  stockholder. 
Four  hundred  acres  will  be  planted  in  po- 
tatoes and  the  remainder  will  be  converted 
into  a  vegetable  garden. 

ORANGE. 
Directors  Elected.— Anaheim  Ga- 
zette, April  12:  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  stockholders  of  the  Deciduous  Fruit 
Association  the  following  directors  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  J.  B.  Neff, 
J.  B.  Rea,  George  A.  Hunter,  John  Ey- 
mann  and  L.  W.  Kirby. 

RIVERSIDE. 
Officers  Elected.— Riverside  Press, 
April  14:  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  Hemet  Fruit  Associa- 
tion the  report  of  the  directors  indicated 
a  thriving  financial  condition  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Following  are  the  re-elected 
officers:  J.  A.  Brown,  president;  J.  H. 
Botterell,  Jr.,  secretary;  directors,  J.  A. 
Brown,  P.  N.  Myers,  A.  Saunders,  C.  Mc- 
Diarmid  and  J.  H.  Botterell. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Orange  Season  Almost  Ended.— 
Redlands  Citrograph,  April  14  :  The  or- 
ange season  is  about  over  in  this  vicinity. 
There  remain  some  Seedlings  and  Sweets, 
and  the  shipping  of  Valencias  will  soon 
begin,  as  they  are  now  fully  colored  and 
quite  sweet.  Reports  of  orange  produc- 
tion in  and  about  Redlands  this  season 
average  well  with  past  years.  Prices  have 
been  fairly  good  and  receipts  run  all  the 
way  from  $350  to  $600  per  acre,  according 
to  the  age  of  the  trees,  the  oldest  being 
about  ten  years. 

Large  Dividends.— Ontario  Record  : 
The  two  orange  exchange  associations  at 
North  Ontario  have  paid  out  $25,000  in 
dividends  to  their  members  on  March  de- 
livery. This  is  the  largest  dividond  ever 
declared  by  these  associations  on  any  one 
month's  business. 

Profitable  Orange  Groves. — Red- 
lands  Facts,  April  9  :  As  the  cleanup  of 
the  orange  crop  progresses  records  are 
obtained  which  prove  interesting  to  or- 
ange growers.  One  of  the  profitable 
orchards  is  that  of  C.  L.  Clock.  Mr. 
Clock  has  seventeen  and  one-quarter  acres 
of  Navels  seven  years  old,  three  acres  four 
years  old,  and  two  acres  three  years  old. 
The  crop  was  sold  at  2  cents  a  pound,  giv- 
ing him  a  net  return  of  $5235.92.  Another 
splendid  crop  was  that  of  John  W.  Cham- 
bers, who  has  450  trees  of  Navels,  and  for 
the  crop  he  received  $1525.  This  is  at  the 
rate  of  $3.34  per  tree.  W.  C.  Hargraves 
has  182  tree  of  Navels,  on  the  Williams 
tract.  These  trees  are  nine  years  old  and 
the  crop  sold  for  $598,  or  $3.32  per  tree. 
One  of  the  finest  crops  of  the  year  was 
that  of  E.  Cram  of  East  Highlands.  His 
orchard  of  six  acres  has  a  few  Mediterra- 
nean Sweets  among  the  Nauels,  all  of 
them  nine  years  old.  For  this  year's  crop 
he  was  paid  $3555,  which  amounts  to 
nearly  $6  a  tree. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Ashes  Destroy  Woolly  Aphis. — 
Lompoc  Record:  By  actual  experiment 
we  have  proven  that  ashes  placed  plenti- 
fully about  apples  trees  affected  by  woolly 
aphis  will  in  a  short  time  destroy  them. 
The  insect  can  not  thrive  where  this  pre- 
caution is  taken.  To  exterminate  the 
aphis  on  the  body  of  the  tree,  no  better 
remedy  than  the  coal  oil  swab  has  yet 
been  found.  In  applying  coal  oil,  do  not 
more  than  touch  the  aphis,  as  too  much 
oil  injures  the  trees,  often  causing  the  bark 
to  die.  A  good  swabbing  of  coal  oil,  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  similar  swabbing 
with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  corrects  all 
bad  effects  of  the  oil  on  the  bark  and  pro- 
motes a  healthful  condition  and  appear- 
ance of  the  bark.  The  aphis,  to  be  re- 
moved, must  be  continually  fought  by 
these  methods  or  it  will  soon  spread  over 
the  entire  orchard.  It  is  foolishness  to  de- 
stroy trees  to  get  rid  of  this  insect,  for 
once  in  an  orchard  it  is  there  to  stay,  no 
matter  how  many  trees  one  uproots.  The 
way  to  fight  the  aphis  is  to  destroy  it 
whenever  it  appears,  and  in  this  way  its 
ravages  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
with  little  or  no  danger  resulting. 

SANTA  CLARA. 
New  Fruit  Warehouse. — Mercury, 
April  15  :  The  confidence  of  Porter  Bros, 
in  the  continued  and  increasing  prosper- 
ity of  the  fruit  industry  is  proved  by  the 
constantly  advancing  activity  of  the  firm's 
operations  in  San  Jose.    An  increase  in 


the  facilities  of  the  firm  is  especially  grati- 
fying at  this  time,  when  Porter  Bros, 
have  just  gone  into  the  California  Cured 
Fruit  Association  and  are  doing  all  they 
can,  through  their  agents,  to  promote  the 
interests  and  success  of  that  organization 
among  both  growers  and  packers.  So 
great  is  the  confidence  of  the  firm  in  the 
association  that  almost  immediately  after 
joining  it  they  made  arrangements  to 
more  than  double  their  packing,  ware- 
house and  office  facilities  in  this  city.  Yes- 
terday a  large  force  of  men  was  put  to 
work  clearing  the  ground  and  making 
preparations  for  the  erection  of  a  large 
three-story  office  and  warehouse.  The 
first  floor  of  the  new  building  will  bo  used 
for  the  handling  and  packing  of  green 
fruit,  the  second  floor  for  mixed  cured 
fruits,  and  in  the  third  floor  there  will  be 
an  extensive  box  making  plant,  the  ma- 
chinery for  which  will  be  the  latest  and 
most  approved  known  to -the  trade. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Creamery  Officers  Elected. — 
Watsonville  Pajaronian,  April  12:  At  a 
meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Watson- 
ville Creamery  Co.,  John  E.  Trafton  was 
elected  president;  W.  G.  Hudson,  vice- 
president;  Geo.  Jessen,  secretary;  Pajaro 
Valley  Bank,  treasurer.  The  creamery  is 
running  three  separators  and  is  receiving 
20,000  pounds  of  milk  daily.  During 
March  it  made  21,494  pounds  of  butter, 
and  paid  dairymen  $3654.  During  the 
past  year  it  made  190,232  pounds  of  but- 
ter and  paid  $36,479.12  for  milk — an  aver- 
age of  $100  per  day. 

SOLANO. 

Irrigation  From  Wells.  —  Dixon 
Tribune,  April  13:  Foster  Brothers  are 
having  a  number  of  new  wells  bored  on 
on  their  fruit  ranch  near  Tremont.  One 
of  the  wells  which  was  bored  to  a  depth  of 
150  feet  was  tested  and  could  be  lowered 
but  2  feet  after  several  hours  steady 
pumping  with  their  large  gasoline  pump- 
ing plant.  Foster  Brothers  have  mounted 
their  pumping  plant  on  wheels  and  with 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  wells 
about  the  farm  will  be  enabled  to  carry 
on  extensive  irrigation  operations  during 
the  summer. 

Crop  Prospects.  —  Vacaville  Re- 
porter, April  14:  Taking  the  entire  fruit 
section  tributary  to  Vacaville  into  consid- 
eration, it  looks  as  if  we  shall  fall  much 
short  of  a  full  crop.  In  some  orchards 
the  promise  is  for  a  full  crop,  but  this  is 
not  the  general  situation.  Averaging  con- 
ditions we  estimate  the  outlook  to  be  for 
about  three-quarters  of  a  crop.  Yester- 
day Henry  Eversole  brought  into  this 
office  a  stalk  of  wild  oats  7  feet  3  inches 
long,  which  was  cut  on  his  place.  There 
are  many  more  just  as  long  and  still  grow- 
ing. 

Earliest  Cherries. — On  April  9  the 
first  box  of  cherries  this  season  was 
brought  into  town  by  Lee  Gates.  They 
were  shipped  to  Chicago  by  express,  con- 
signed to  Porter  Bros.  Co.  A  little  later 
a  box  was  brought  in  from  F.  B.  McKev- 
itt's  hill  ranch.  This  went  East  through 
Pinkham  &  McKevitt.  Then  Fred  Buck 
brought  in  a  box,  which  went  to  Chicago 
through  the  Earl  Fruit  Co.  Then  another 
box  was  brought  in  from  Robinson  Bros.' 
ranch,  and  this  went  East  through  Frank 
H.  Buck.  Each  of  the  four  shipping 
houses  had  a  consignment  of  cherries  on 
the  same  day,  quite  an  unusual  thing,  the 
first  shipment  usually  being  separated 
from  others  by  several  days. 

SONOMA. 
Prune  Crop.  —  Healdsburg  Tribune, 
April  12 :  During  the  past  week  it  has 
developed  that  the  prunes  in  this  section 
are  dropping  heavily.  W.  N.  Gladden 
states  that  about  99  out  of  every  100 
prunes  on  his  place  will  fall.  Ira  Proctor 
reports  the  same  condition  at  his  prune 
orchard  in  Drp  Creek  valley,  and  similar 
statements  are  made  by  other  growers. 
A.  E.  Burnham  thinks  it  too  soon  to  pre- 
dict the  yield,  but  his  trees  indicate  a  not 
very  large  crop.  Rev.  E.  B.  Ware  of 
Alexander  Valley  states  that  his  orchard 
will  yield  a  good  crop.  Apples  also  will 
probably  be  a  light  crop,  but  peachos  will 
yield  woll.  W.  M.  Boll  states  that  his 
young  prune  trees,  just  coming  into  bear- 
ing this  year,  are  all  heavily  laden  and  the 
old  trees  will  have  a  fair  crop,  consider- 
ably larger  than  last  season's  yield. 

TEHAMA. 

Fruit  Prospects.— Red  Bluff  News, 
April  12:  Prospects  for  large  pear  and 
apricot  crops  aro  not  as  good  as  they  were 
last  year.  Many  of  the  pear  trees  are 
dropping  the  buds  just  after  blossoming. 
Apricots  are  not  bearing  as  well  as  last 
year,  when  a  big  crop  was  harvested. 
Peaches  and  prunes  will  make  immense 
crops,  which  will  offsot  the  lightness  of 
other  fruits. 

Large  Acreage  Planted.  —  Red 
Bluff  Cause,  April  4:  Tree  planting  is 
about  done  at  Corning.  The  Maywood 
Colonies  Fruit  Association  have  set  out 


about  700  acres  of  trees  this  spring,  mostly 
for  non-residents.  They  have  contracted 
to  cultivate  and  care  for  about  900  acres 
more.  There  will  be  a  good  crop  of  fruit. 
Apricots  and  peaches  are  not  as  thickly 
set  on  the  trees  as  last  year,  which  is  a 
good  thing,  as  it  saves  thinning. 

Agricultural  Directors  Ap- 
pointed.—Oroville  Register,   April  12: 

G.  G.  Kimball  and  Robert  Burris  have 
been  appointed  Directors  of  Agricultural 
District  No.  30. 

Vegetable  Freak.— Red  Bluff  News: 

H.  C.  Hoffman  brought  a  singular  vege- 
table freak  into  this  office.  It  is  a  radish, 
the  seed  of  which  he  planted  several 
weeks  ago  and  which  has  attained  a 
growth  of  6  inches.  An  inch  from  the  top 
is  a  knot  in  the  radish,  as  plain  as  though 
made  upon  a  piece  of  rope.  In  growing 
down  the  vegetable  probably  met  with  an 
obstruction,  which  caused  it  to  turn  up- 
ward, and  again  seeking  its  true  course 
downward,  crossed  the  loop  and  made  the 
well  formed  knot. 

TULARE. 

Cost  of  Irrigating  Alfalfa.— 
Tulare  Register,  April  13:  Walter  Bagly 
of  Tipton  has  been  pumping  water  and 
irrigating  alfalfa.  He  hires  an  engine  and 
a  man  to  run  it ;  he  also  has  to  furnish 
wood.  He  irrigates  fi ve  to  seven  acres  a 
day  at  a  cost  of  $1.50  per  acre. 

Skimming  Station.  —  The  Tipton 
skimming  station  is  gaining  a  little.  There 
were  twenty-two  patrons  for  the  month  of 
March.  The  average  test  of  the  milk  was 
3i9o%  i  2126  pounds  of  butter  were  pro- 
duced for  the  month.  Several  hundred 
dollars  were  distributed  among  the  patrons 
for  March. 

Profitable  Farm.— James  A.  Boyd 
of  Traver  received  good  returns  from  his 
forty-acre  home  the  past  year.  He  has 
eleven  acres  in  peaches,  seven  of  which 
are  in  Albertas  and  Muirs  and  four  in 
Clings.  From  these  Mr.  Boyd  sold  $2600 
worth  of  dried  peaches.  From  five  acres 
of  vineyard  he  sold  $977  worth  of  raisins. 
The  remainder  of  the  forty  acres  which  is 
not  occupied  by  farm  buildings,  etc.,  is 
devoted  to  alfalfa.  He  sold  three  calves 
for  $60  and  $130  worth  of  hogs,  besides 
$200  worth  of  honey.  No  account  has  been 
kept  of  the  money  received  by  Mrs.  Boyd 
from  poultry,  eggs,  etc.,  but  the  above 
figures  show  a  good  income. 

YOLO. 

Creamery  Meeting.— Woodland  Mail, 
April  13:  The  directors  of  the  Woodland 
creamery  held  their  regular  monthly 
meeting  yesterday.  The  secretary's  re- 
port shows  that  there  will  be  distributed 
the  sum  of  $4200  to  the  patrons  on  the 
15th  inst.  This  is  the  largest  amount  ever 
distributed  in  any  one  month.  There  was 
an  average  of  19,000  pounds  of  milk  re- 
ceived daily  during  March,  which  was  an 
increase  of  over  6000  pounds  for  the  daily 
average  of  the  same  month  of  1899.  On 
account  of  the  great  increase  in  the  milk 
brought  in,  it  has  become  necessary  to  or- 
der another  separator,  and  it  will  be  in- 
stalled in  a  few  days. 

"weak  | 
Children 

How  sad  it  is  to  sec  weak  I 
children— boys  and  girls  who  Z 
arc  pale  and  thin.  They  can-  I 
not  enjoy  the  sports  of  child-  X 
hood,  neither  are  they  able  X 
to  profit  by  school  life.  They  X 
are  indeed  to  be  pitied.  But  X 
there  is  hope  for  them.  I 

Scott's  Emulsion  j 

has  helped  such  children  for  1 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  ] 
Your  doctor  will  tell  you  it  is  both  i 
food  and  medicine  to  them.  They  J 
begin  to  pick  up  at  once  under  its  y 
use.  Their  color  improves,  the  flesh  A 
becomes  more  firm,  the  weight  A 
increases  and  all  the  full  life  and  X 
vigor  of  childhood  returns  again. 

At  all  clruirtnsts ;  51c.  and  $1  00.  V 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  N«v^.  A 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Love  and  Labor. 

Who  most  achieves  is  most  like  God,  I 
hold ; 

The  idler  is  the  black  sheep  in  the  fold. 
Not  for  the  hardened  toiler  with  the  hoe, 
My  tears  of  sorrow  and  compassion  flow. 
Though  ho  be  dull,  unlettered  and  not  fair 
To  look  upon ;  though  ho  is  bowed  with 
care, 

Yet  in  his  heart  if  dear  love  folds  its  wings, 
He  stands  a  monarch  over  unloved  kings. 

One  sorrow  only  in  God's  world  hath 
birth— 

To  live  unloving  and  unloved  on  earth  : 
One  joy  alone  makes  life  a  part  of  heaven— 
Tho  joy  of  happy  love  received  and  given. 

Down  through  the  chaos  of  our  human 
laws, 

Love  shines  supreme,  the  great  oxternal 

causo, 

God  loved  so  much,  his  thoughts  burst 
into  llame, 

And  from  that  sacred  source  creation 
came. 

Tho  heart  which  feels  this  holy  light 
within, 

Finds  God  and  man  and  beast  and  bird  its 
kin ; 

All  class  distinctions  fade  and  disappear. 
Death  is  new  life,  and  Heaven  he  sees  a- 
near. 

Brother  is  he  to  "ox  "  and  "seraphim, 
"  Slave  to  the  wheel,"  mayhap,  yet  kings 
to  him, 

And  millionaires  seem  paupers  if  from 
them 

Life  has  withheld  its  luminous  great  gem, 
Or  if  his  badge  be  scepter,  hoe  or  hod, 
That  man  is  king  who  knows  that  love  is 
God. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


At  the  Waking  o'  the  Year. 

Nor  Easter  bells  nor  bloom  they  knew— 

The  coifed  maids  austore! 
Yet  white  for  them  love-lillies  blew 

At  the  waking  o'  the  year. 

In  rythmic  time  to  chant  and  chime 

The  silken  maids  so  dear 
Pull  softly  go  through  lily-blow 

At  the  waking  o'  the  year. 

And  still  in  time  to  chant  and  chime — 

Ah!  soft.    Ah,  silver  cloar! 
And  sweet  and  low!  love-lillies  blow 

At  the  waking  of  the  year. 

— Martha  McCulloch  Williams. 


The  Smith  Girl's  Slight. 

Jeff  Slogan  and  old  man  Matterson 
sat  at  the  kitchen  table  long  after  the 
remains  of  supper  were  cleared  away. 
It  was  a  night  of  reminiscence  with  the 
old  man,  and  over  his  crabapple  cider 
he  told  of  the  bears  and  wolves  he  had 
slain  in  the  days  when  Tennessee  was 
young.  "My  old  granddad  left  me  his 
rifle,"  said  he,  glancing  toward  a  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  "and  many  a  time  I've 
been  advised  to  have  a  percussion  lock 
put  on  it,  but  a  flintlock  was  good 
enough  for  him  and  it's  got  to  be  good 
enough  for  me.  Of  course  you've  seen 
the  gun,  but  I'll  show  it  to  you  again." 

It's  a  beauty,"  said  Jeff. 

"Well,  yes,  unless  you  can  find  a  bet- 
ter word.  And  let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing, but  you  mustn't  say  anything 
about  it.  Granddad  was  beginning  to 
get  pretty  old  and  little  things  had  be- 
gun to  bother  him.  One  of  his  daugh- 
ters married  a  no-account  stage  driver, 
and  his  half-witted  son  cut  a  fellow  all 
to  pieces  at  a  sawmill.  So  he  fretted  a 
good  deal.  Well,  one  night  he  was  com- 
ing home  from  a  muster,  and  a  man 
named  Bridge  Peters  with  bim.  All  at 
once  granddad  stops  in  the  road  and 
says  to  Bridge:  '  If  I  only  knowed  which 
one  of  them  stars  up  thar  was  my  un- 
lucky star,  I'd  shoot  it  out.'  Bridge 
asked  if  he  thought  his  gun  would  tote 
that  far,  and  the  old  man  hooted  like 
an  owl.  '  Don't  you  worry  about  that,' 
said  he.  '  Just  pick  out  the  star  you 
think  is  the  cause  of  my  bad  luck  and 
out  she  goes.' 

' '  Bridge  was  a  sort  of  reckless  fel- 
low, so  he  looks  up,  he  does,  and  says: 
'  There  she  is,  that  star  off  there 
about  15  feet  from  the  moon.'  The  old 
man  didn't  hesitate  a  minute.  He 
raised  his  gun — this  here  old  one  right 
here — and  she  cracked  like  a  whip — and 


what  do  you  think  happened  ?  Out 
went  the  star  like  snuffin'  a  tallow  can- 
dle. Bridge  he  took  to  his  heels,  and  it 
was  enough  to  scare  any  man,  but 
Granddad  didn't  run.  He  walked  off 
slowly  to  show  the  other  stars  that  he 
wasn't  afraid,  but  he  begins  to  get  sick 
at  his  stomach,  and  by  the  time  he  got 
home  he  could  hardly  hold  up  his  head. 
And  sir,  he  lay  for  four  weeks,  and 
then  died." 

Jeff  looked  hard  at  the  old  man  and 
said:  "  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it." 

"  How  do  you  account  for  it  ?" 

"  I  account  for  it  by  not  believing  it; 
that's  how."  Jeff  was  in  a  sorrowful 
mood  that  night,  and  was  not  prepared 
to  believe  even  the  most  apparent 
truth. 

"What  are  you  thinkin'  about,  Jeff?" 

"  Liza  Smith  and  her  party." 

"Sorter  in  the  dumps  because  she 
didn't  ask  you  '?" 

"Well  I  don't  like  it." 

"  Why  don't  you  kill  her  dog  ?" 

"  What  good  would  that  do?" 

"Why,  don't  you  know  that  the  best 
way  to  get  even  with  a  high-headed  wo- 
man is  to  kill  her  dog  ?  It  is — there's 
a  sort  of  a  charm  about  it,  and  if  you 
kill  a  woman's  dog  and  she  don't  find 
out  who  does  it,  she'll  fall  in  love  with 
you.  It's  a  fact;  she'll  drap  right  down 
into  pure  love.  Say,  that  Smith  girl 
has  a  dog  that  she  thinks  the  world  of. 
Why  don't  you  kill  him  as  you  go  by 
there  to-night  on  your  way  home  ?" 

"I'm  half  a  mind  to.    Got  a  pistol  ?" 

"No,  but  you  can  take  Granddad's 
gun." 

"Is  she  loaded  ?" 

"With  a  double  charge  of  powder 
and  a  slug  an  mch  long." 

"  I'm  half  inclined  to  do  it." 

"  I'll  bet  the  gal  drops  down  into  the 
purest  sort  of  love.  I  jest  want  to  see 
it;  there  ain't  nothin'  puttier  to  me 
than  a  first-rate  article  of  love." 

Only  when  he  was  out  in  the  road  did 
Jeff  realize  that  he  carried  the  old  gun 
upon  his  shoulder.  He  halted  and,  bare 
of  head,  sat  upon  a  rock  to  let  the  cool 
air  fan  him.  From  over  the  hilltop 
came  the  bark  of  the  Smith  girl's  dog. 
Jeff  got  up  and  strode  along  until  he 
came  within  sight  of  Smith's  house.  He 
could  hear  the  merrymaking  of  the 
Smith  girl  and  her  guests.  Through  a 
window  he  saw  the  company  dancing; 
and  the  Smith  girl  danced  with  a  fellow 
named  Ab  Squat.  Jeff  hated  Squat.  He 
was  cross-eyed  and  low  of  brow.  He 
thought  that  he  saw  her  smile  at  Squat, 
and  he  gripped  his  gun.  But  there  was 
no  murder  in  his  heart.  He  aspired 
only  to  assassinate  a  dog.  Jeff  saw  him 
coming  down  'the  hill. 

The  dog  came  at  a  gallop,  cut  a  caper 
of  delight,  and  before  Jeff  could  fire, 
had  licked  his  hand.  Then  there  came 
a  gulp  of  remorse.  He  put  down  his 
gun,  stroked  the  dog,  and  hugged  him 
in  his  loneliness.  "  I  wouldn't  hurt  you 
old  fellow,"  he  said.  "They  thrust  you 
into  the  darkness,  and  they  don't  invite 
me  out  of  it,  and  so  we  are  brothers. 
Hello  !  there  is  the  moon,  brim  full,  just 
above  the  trees."  The  dog  whined. 
"Just  as  well  shoot  at  it  as  to  bark  at 
it,  old  fellow,"  he  said.  He  took  sight 
and  touched  the  trigger.  Off  went  the 
gun.  And  then  Jeff's  heart  flew  to  his 
mouth.  The  moon  exploded,  and  the 
sky  was  full  of  fiery  snakes.  The  dog 
howled.  Jeff  dropped  the  gun  and. 
over  the  logs  and  through  bushes,  tore 
home. 

When  Jeff  reached  home  the  world 
was  dark  save  the  pale  stars  slowly 
weeping  out  their  light.  He  went  to 
his  room,  and  sitting  at  the  window, 
strove  to  reason  with  himself.  But  it 
was  of  no  use  to  reason.  He  had  seen 
the  moon  fly  to  pieces  and  fill  the  air 
with  snakes.  "There's  no  use  in  talk- 
ing, I've  done  it."  he  moaned.  "The 
No  use  trying  to  reason 
here  I  am  sick  at  the 
stomach,  and  will  keep  on  getting 
sicker  till  I  die.  People  can't  plant 
their  potato  crops  in  the  dark  of  the 
moon,  because  there  won't  be  any.  And 
when  I  die  the  moon  will  come  back, 
and  all  the  people  will  be  glad.  " 

He  went  to  bed  and  tossed  for  a  long 
time;  he  slept  finally,  but  what  a  sleep  ! 
Old  women  came  and  begged  him 
to  give  them  back  the  moon.  They 
couldn't  make  soap  without  it.  Maid- 
ens came  and  on  their  knees  implored 


moon  is  gone. 
— gone.  And 


him.  There  was  to  be  no  more  love-mak- 
ing. Poets  flocked  from  afar  to  revile 
him;  and  the  ocean  stood  dead,  with  no 
tide.  When  he  awoke  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing. And  he  smiled,  believing  that  it 
was  all  a  dream,  but  just  then  he  heard 
his  father  talking  in  an  adjoining  room. 
"Yes,  they  were  having  a  good  time 
over  at  Smith's,  but  somebody  shot  out 
the  moon,  and  " 

Jeff  fell  back,  sick  almost  unto  death. 
They  called  him  to  breakfast,  but  he 
moaned  that  he  was  sick,  and  they  let 
him  lie  there.  He  was  gagging  when 
his  father  came  into  the  room. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you,  Jeff  t" 

" I  don't  know,  sir." 

"  What  time  did  you  get  home  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir." 

"  Seem  to  be  sorter  short  on  knowin', 
don't  you  ?  Were  you  at  Smith's  when 
the  moon  was  shot  out  ?  What's  the 
matter  with  you  ?  Why  you've  got  the 
ague.  Well,  sir,  it  was  a  funny  thing. 
You  know  that  Smith  doesn't  like  for 
his  company  to  stay  late,  so  he  told  the 
boys  that  they  might  remain  till  the 
moon  went  down.  Well,  an  ingenious 
fellow  hit  upon  a  plan.  He  got  hold  of 
a  cheese  box,  put  a  kerosene  lamp  in  it, 
pasted  a  piece  of  greased  paper  over 
it  and.  just  as  the  moon  was  gom'  down 
behind  the  hill,  hung  the  box  high  up  in 
a  tree.  The  old  man  can't  see  very  well, 
and  it  fooled  him  completely  till  some 
fellow  came  along  and  shot — what's  the 
mat  ter  with  you  ?  What  are  you  say- 
in'  ?  Goin'  to  git  up,  are  yrou  ?  What 
makes  you  cut  them  capers.  Folks  say 
you  look  like  me,  but  I  never  seed  the 
day  that  1  had  as  little  sense  as  you've 
got." 

The  Country  Girl. 

As  you  get  glimpses  of  the  great  and 
busy  old  world  lying  out  and  beyond  the 
cottonwood  groves,  the  fields  of  grain 
and  the  great  cornfields  which  bound 
the  horizon  of  the  old  home  in  the  coun- 
try, and  read  of  woman's  success  in 
fields  of  art,  music,  literature,  fashion 
and  professional  life,  you  gaze  long  and 
wistfully,  like  Joan  of  Arc,  as  she  list- 
ened for  the  voices,  hoping  that  a  call 
might  come  for  you  to 'make  name  and 
place  in  the  great  world  beyond.  The 
life  that  is  yours  seems  more  and  more 
prosy  and  humdrum  and  possibly  use- 
less, its  duties  a  never-ending  round  of 
iteration,  its  pleasures  tame  and  un- 
satisfying, and  you  dream  of  bright 
jewels,  elegant  dresses,  the  opera,  the 
dance,  the  world's  applause  and  devo- 
tion, and  would  that  your  prince  would 
some  day  appear  and  bear  you  away 
from  the  fields  and  the  country  home 
to  the  Elysian  land  of  your  day  dreams. 

Now,  little  girl,  listen  and  we  who  are 
older  than  you  will  tell  you  the  truth — 
the  world  that  you  so  long  for  is  a  dis- 
appointment, an  illusion,  a  mirage.  It 
is  not  what  you  think  it  is.  It  is  not 
what  the  books  you  read  say  it  is.  It 
is  no  place  for  you.  It  is,  while  bril- 
liant, hard-hearted  and  cruel,  wrecking 
and  disappointing  a  hundred  girls  who 
are  tempted  by  lures  where  it  grants 
success  to  one. 

The  most  pitiful  work  done  by  woman 
is  that  done  by  country  girls  who  fight 
the  battle  of  life  in  our  large  cities. 
The  competition  is  so  merciless,  the 
temptations  so  great,  the  lack  of  sym- 
pathy so  manifest.  Learn  to  be  con- 
tent where  you  are.  Borrow  from  the 
world  beyond  whatever  of  knowledge, 
grace  and  culture  you  can,  and  here- 
with sweeten,  enlarge  and  beautify 
your  country  home  life.  Look  for  your 
prince  among  the  waving  cornfields,  or 
see  him  caressing  the  pets  of  his  herd, 
and,  cheerfully  and  sensibly  accepting 
the  limitations  of  your  sphere,  so  t  rain 
and  qualify  yourself  that  some  day  you 
shall  be  called  to  minister  to  and  pre- 
side over  that  most  imperial  of  homes  - 
the  home  of  the  intelligent  American 
farmer. 

And  others'  follies  teach  us  not, 
Nor  much  their  wisdom  teaches  ; 

And  most  of  sterling  worth  is  what 
Our  own  experience  preaches. 

— Tennvson. 


What  did  the  little  chickens  say  when 
they  saw  an  orange  in  the  nest  instead 
of  an  egg '!  "See  the  orange  marma- 
lade. ! " 


Bed  Time  Story. 

' '  If  mothers  only  realized  how  much 
of  the  restlessness  of  children  during  the 
night  was  due  to  overwrought  brains 
they  would  be  more  careful  in  the 
choice  of  the  bedtime  stories,"  said  the 
thoughtful  mother. 

"I  wish  I  were  able  to  write  all  the 
go-to-sleep  stories  that  are  told  to  the 
little  ones  all  over  the  land,"  she  con- 
tinued. "It  makes  me  positively  sad 
to  think  of  the  small  brains  that  are 
filled  with  distorted  images,  hobgoblins, 
ogres,  giants  and  the  like,  just  as 
reason  is  losing  its  hold  upon  them  for 
several  hours. 

"  I  don't  think  mothers  realize  what 
an  influence  upon  a  child's  life,  and  even 
upon  its  life  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  a 
child,  is  exerted  by  this  apparently  tri- 
fling matter  of  how7  it  goes  to  sleep. 

"  Every  night  when  I  catch  my  little 
daughter  working  off  the  big  thoughts 
that  sweep  over  her  brain  as  her  tired 
body  begins  to  relax,  while  her  men- 
tality seems  to  be  briefly  and  propor- 
tionately stimulated,  I  tremble  to  think 
of  the  harm  done  to  her  or  any  child — 
for  mine  is  not  an  abnormal  child  in  any 
way — by  an  ignorant  nurse  or  thought- 
less parent. 

"The  fact  that  every  normal  child 
cries  out  for  a  bedtime  story  shows 
that  its  mental  nature  needs  it,  just  as 
its  physical  nature  craves  sweets.  You 
want  to  give  your  child  pure  candy,  so 
give  him  the  adulterated  story. 

"Leave  out  the  fearful  personalities, 
the  grim  and  gigantic  figures;  these, 
even  if  they  are  properly  vanquished  by 
the  gallant  hero,  are  too  distinct  for 
the  cribside  tale. 

"Sit  down  by  your  little  one's  bed 
and  speak  softly  and  evenly.  Weave  a 
fanciful  but  quite  story,  that  tells  of 
pretty  streams  and  birds  and  loving  lit- 
tle boys  and  girls — these  woo  sleep  to 
the  weary,  but  active,  little  brain,  not 
with  its  suffocating  pressure  of  the 
gathering  storm,  lit  with  lurid  flashes, 
but  with  the  soft  clouds  of  the  sunset 
horizon,  that  change  from  rosy  pink  to 
tender  enveloping  gray,  and  gradually 
deepen  into  restful  gloom."  . 

Choctaw  Courting. 

Love-making  of  a  fast  order  is  now 
going  on  in  the  Choctaw  nation,  In- 
dian Territory,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  a.t  least  1000  white  men  will  carry 
off  Choctaw  brides  before  the  first  of 
next  month.  About  5000  white  men 
have  already  won  Choctaw  brides  and 
the  land  and  money  that  accompany 
them.  The  cause  of  the  rush  is  the  re- 
cent announcement  of  the  Dawes  com- 
mission that  after  the  first  of  the  month 
all  persons  not  Choctaws  by  blood  will 
not  be  enrolled  on  the  citizenship  list. 
This  means  no  white  men  who  marry 
Choctaw  women  will  be  allowed  to 
share  in  the  lands  and  money  of  the 
Choctaw  tribe.  Hence  quick  love-mak- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  civilized  man. 

The  Choctaw  girls  are  rather  pretty 
and  some  are  highly  educated.  Those 
who  are  not  fullbloods  refuse  to  marry 
Indians,  hence  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  whites.  Choctaw  girls  marry  at 
the  age  of  17.  Because  of  their  550 
acres  of  land  (equal  amount  being  given 
to  their  husbands)  no  trouble  is  experi- 
enced in  finding  a  suitable  companion. 

The  complexion  of  these  girls  is  a 
clear  white.  Their  eyes  and  hair  are 
black,  as  a  rule,  although  some  are  per- 
fect blondes.  They  are  of  a  kind  and 
loving  disposition,  and  are  said  by  the 
white  men  who  have  tried  it  to  make 
excellent  wives. 

To  avoid  tramps  and  degenerates 
marrying  these  girls,  the  Choctaw  laws 
provide  that  all  white  men,  before  they 
can  be  admitted  to  the  tribe,  must  pro- 
duce recommendation  of  a  good  char- 
acter from  the  county  judge  of  the 
county  where  they  last  resided. 

It  is  said  that  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  popular  girls  of  the  Choctaw 
tribe  have  received  proposals  of  mar- 
riage from  alleged  French  and  English 
men  of  title,  but,  because  they  refused 
to  prove  their  ancestry,  were  rejected. 
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Emma  Calvc's  Mistake. 

Madame  Calve  tells  this  story  on  her- 
self: "When  I  went  to  the  Theatre  de 
la  Monnaie  in  Brussels  in  1881,  I  made 
my  debut  as  Marguerite.  My  second 
performance  was  to  be  Cherubino. 
At  that  time  I  was  very  slight.  My 
neck  and  arms  were  thin,  and  so  of 
course  were  my  legs.  I  did  not  think  I 
could  possibly  appear  in  breeches  with- 
out something  to  make  me  look  a  little 
plumper.  So  I  went  to  the  costumer  of 
the  theater  and  told  him  I  wanted  some 
pads.  He  made  them  according  to  his 
own  ideas  of  what  beautiful  legs  should 
be,  and  sent  them  to  me  so  late  that  I 
had  no  time  to  try  them  on.  I  don't  know 
what  I  must  have  looked  like  when  I 
stepped  on  the  stage  thin  and  girlish 
from  the  waist  up,  but  provided  with 
most  enormous  calves.  After  the  first 
act  the  manager  rushed  around  to  my 
dressing-room.  'My  Heavens,'  he  ex- 
claimed, 'where  in  the  world  did  you 
get  those  legs.  They  certainly  are  not 
your  own.'  I  admitted  that  they  were 
not,  and  said  I  thought  I  was  too  thin 
to  dispense  with  pads.  '  Don't  you 
know,'  he  said  to  me,  1  that  a  young 
girl  with  straight  slender  legs  is  far 
better  suited  to  the  part  of  a  page 
than  when  she  disfigures  herself  with 
such  things  as  those  ?  Take  off  the 
pads  and  go  out  in  your  own  legs.'  I 
decided  to  follow  his  advice.  When  I 
came  on  the  stage  again  I  was  thin, 
but  at  least  symmetrical.  The  effect 
on  the  audience  was  startling.  I 
seemed  to  see  the  people  in  the  theater 
craning  their  necks  to  discover  what 
had  happened  to  change  me  so.  The 
conductor  of  the  orchestra  stared  at 
me  as  if  his  eyes  would  pop  out  of  his 
head.  After  a  moment  or  two  the 
cause  of  the  astonishing  alteration  in 
my  looks  seemed  to  be  understood  and 
there  was  a  titter  of  laughter  through 
the  audience.  Since  that  time  I  have 
never  worn  pads." — Collier's  Weekly. 


Opportunity. 

This  sonnet,  written  several  years 
ago  by  John  James  Ingalls,  is  perhaps 
not  so  well  known  as  one  or  two  of 
Ironquill's,  but  its  merit  is  gaining  for 
it  wide  popularity.  The  Kansas  week- 
lies have  been  giving  it  a  revival  in  the 
last  month.    The  poem  is  as  follows  : 

Master  of  human  destinies  am  I  ! 
Fame,  love,  and  fortune  on  my  footsteps 
wait. 

Cities  and  fields  I  walk  ;  I  penetrate 
Deserts  and  seas  remote,  and  passing  by 
Hovel  and  mart  and  palace — soon  or  late 
I  knock  unbidden  once  at  every  gate  ! 
If  sleeping,  wake  ;  if  feasting,  rise  before 
I  turn  away.    It  is  the  hour  of  fate, 
And  they  who  follow  me  may  reach 
every  state 
Mortals  desire,  and  conquer  every  foe 
Save  death.    But  those  who  doubt  or 
hesitate — 

Condemned  to  failure,  penury  and  woe — 
Seek  me  in  vain  and  uselessly  implore. 
I  answer  not,  and  I  return  no  more  ! 

"  Cordially  Yours." 

Interesting  conclusions  are  drawn 
from  a  study  of  the  different  ways 
writers  subscribe  themselves.  The 
curt  "Yours"  and  "Yours  truly"  are 
found  not  only  in  business  letters  but  in 
personal  notes  as  well,  for  there  are 
plenty  of  correspondents  who  don't  be- 
lieve in  gush,  and  who  think  that 
"  Yours  truly  "  or  "sincerely"  means 
about  all  they  wish  to  convey.  Op- 
posed to  these  sensible  and  essentially 
practicable  persons  is  that  class  of 
writers — made  up  usually  of  young  and 
enthusiastic  individuals,  as  a  rule  of 
the  gentler  sex  —  who  throw  words 
about  as  carelessly  on  paper  as  they 
do  in  conversation,  and  who  sign  them- 
selves "Affectionately  yours"  even 
when  writing  to  casual  acquaintances. 
"Cordially  yours,"  by  the  way,  is  seen 
more  and  more  frequently  now  in  notes 
between  acquaintances  who  are  on  dis- 
tinctly friendly  or  cordial  terms.  After 
all,  "Your  friend,"  when  it  can  be 
used  truthfully,  is  a  simple  and  satis- 
factory way  of  ending  friendly  letters. 
Some  pepple  have  the^iabit  of  not  pre- 
facing their  names  with  any  set  form 
of  words  at  the  end  of  letters.  They 


stop  when  they  get  through  and  simply 
write  their  signatures,  this  being  an 
easy  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

April. 

Oh,  month  that  comes  with 
rainbows  crowned, 

And  golden  shadows  drest ; 
Constant  to  her  inconstancy 

And  faithful  to  unrest. 


Higher  than  the  perfect  song, 
For  which  love  longoth, 

Is  the  tender  fear  of  wrong, 
That  never  wrongeth. 

— Bayard  Taylor. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Cooking  Dried  Fruit. 

The  value  of  dried  fruit  as  a  food  and 
its  acceptability  to  the  palate  are 
largely  determined  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  cooked.  In  the  process  of 
cooking,  the  flavor,  the  texture,  and 
even  the  nutritive  value,  may  be  either 
preserved  or  entirely  destroyed.  In 
too  many  cases  the  latter  result  is  at- 
tained. 

The  three  rules  given  below,  if  fol- 
lowed, will  keep  any  one  from  going 
very  far  astray: 

1.  All  dried  fruit  should  be  soaked  in 
clear  water  until  the  moisture  lost  in 
drying  has  been  nearly  replaced. 

2.  Dried  fruit  should  not  be  boiled. 

3.  All  sugar  used  should  be  cooked 
with  the  fruit. 

In  drying,  the  tissues  of  the  fruit  are 
shrunken,  adhering  to  each  other,  and 
certain  chemical  changes  take  place, 
as  shown  in  the  change  of  flavor.  Soak- 
ing separates  again  these  tissues,  and 
in  a  measure  reforms  the  juice  once 
contained  ;  and  while  it  can  never  en- 
tirely restore  the  fresh  flavor,  because 
of  the  chemical  changes,  with  some 
fruits  it  comes  very  near  to  it. 

Boiling  hardens  some  of  the  tissues, 
breaks  up  the  fruit,  changes  not  only 
its  flavor,  but  its  digestibility.  The 
temperature  should  never  be  raised 
above  180°  Fahr.  (a  low  simmer),  at 
which  temperature  the  fruit  will  cook 
entirely  tender,  and  at  which  it  may 
stand  for  hours  without  injury. 

The  saccharine  matter  contained  in 
fruit  is  mostly  grape  or  fruit  sugar, 
which  differs  from  cane  sugar  in  hav- 
ing passed  through  one  step  in  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion.  Its  use  is  open  to 
none  of  the  objections  which  physiolo- 
gists urge  against  the  use  of  cane 
sugar.  When  the  sugar  is  cooked  with 
dried  fruit,  instead  of  being  put  in  after 
cooking,  it  is  all,  or  nearly  all,  changed 
into  fruit  sugar.  This  explains  the 
apparent  anomaly  that  well-prepared 
dried  fruit  is  more  easily  digested  than 
fresh  or  canned  fruit. 

A  convenient  way  to  prepare  dried 
fruit  is  as  follows :  Rinse  it  well  in 
warm  water,  letting  it  stand  in  the 
water  five  or  ten  minutes,  stirring  it 
well,  if  the  fruit  is  at  all  musty  or 
"sugared,"  to  make  it  entirely  clean. 
Put  it  now  into  the  cooking  vessel — 
preferable  of  porcelain  —  with  just 
enough  water  to  cover  it,  and  let  it 
stand  several  hours — all  night,  if  you 
choose — until  it  has  reached  almost  its 
original  state,  so  far  as  moisture  is 
concerned.  It  is  now  ready  to  cook. 
Put  in  any  needed  sugar,  a  little  more 
water,  and  set  it  on  the  back  of  the 
range,  where  it  may  simmer  for  sev- 
eral hours,  or  until  quite  tender. 

When  prunes  are  cooked  in  this  way 
they  remain  whole  and  the  liquor  poured 
of!  will  be  clear.  The  skin  will  be  ten- 
der, the  pulp  uniformly  soft  and  deli- 
cious. The  "  sugaring  "  above  alluded 
to  does  not  arise;  as  many  suppose, 
from  anything  added  to  the  fruit,  but 
is  a  crystallization  of  grape  sugar  on 
the  surface.  It  is  clean  and  wholesome, 
but  adds  little  to  the  flavor. 

In  the  detailed  recipes  below  given, 
although  they  are  each  made  for  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  fruit,  yet  in  most  of  them 
other  fruits  may  be  substituted  with 
equally  good  results. 

The  apricot  is  the  most  tender- 
meated  of  our  fruits,  and  it  will  be  suf- 
ficiently cooked  if  prepared  as  follows  : 
After  soaking  drain  off  all  the  water, 


add  to  it  the  amount  of  sugar  required, 
and  boil  until  the  syrup  is  thick  ;  then 
pour  over  the  soaked  fruit. 

Because  of  their  peculiar  acid  they 
do  not  take  kindly  to  cream,  which  is  a 
great  addition  to  all  the  other  fruits 
except  the  sourest  plums.  When  well 
sweetened  they  make  a  good  sauce,  to 
be  used  as  a  relish  without  cream. 

As  a  pie  fruit  they  are  unsurpassed, 
many  greatly  relishing  their  keen  acid. 
A  few  apricots  mixed  with  other  dried 
fruits  that  lack  the  acid  to  make  them 
agreeable,  add  very  much  to  their  ac- 
ceptability. 

Dried  cherries  are  mostly  used  as  a 
sauce,  but  when  prepared  as  here  given 
make  a  very  acceptable  cherry  pie. 
They  may  also  be  used  widely  as  blends. 

Figs  make  a  delicious  sauce,  very 
nutritious  and  wholesome.  Soaked  a 
little  while  until  sufficiently  tender  and 
then  cut  into  thin  slices,  they  are  excel- 
lent in  layer  cake  and  make  a  toothsome 
addition  to  fruit  cake. 

Grapes  are  important  as  a  food  in 
the  form  of  raisins.  They  have  long 
been  used  in  cakes,  pies  and  puddings. 
Many  persons  also  use  them  to  add  to 
the  seasoning  of  the  stuffing  of  fowls — 
they  taking  the  place  of  jelly  in  the 
eating.  The  raisin,  containing  as  it 
does  all  the  nutrition  of  the  grape,  is  by 
no  means  to  be  despised  as  a  food. 
Stewed  by  themselves,  or  with  other 
fruits  as  blends,  they  are  a  useful  arti- 
cle of  diet.  They  may  be  eaten,  as  are 
grapes,  in  three  ways  :  with  both  skin 
and  seeds — crushing  the  seeds,  to  get 
the  value  of  the  tannin  they  contain — 
or  by  rejecting  the  seeds,  as  most  pre- 
fer them,  or  both  skin  and  seeds  may  be 
rejected,  taking  only  the  pulp  and 
juice.  Eaten  in  this  way  they  are  a 
strengthening  food  particularly  suited 
to  convalescents. 

Nectarines  and  peaches  may  be 
classed  together — both  widely  used  as 
a  sauce,  and  both  used  as  food.  The 
thick,  meaty  fruit  is  hearty  and  makes 
a  good  addition  to  a  milk  diet.  Well 
cooked,  they  are  as  palatable  in  bread 
and  milk  as  was  the  old  fashioned  sweet 
apple.  They  may  be  substituted  for 
the  prune  in  the  souffle,  or  may  be  used 
as  blends  with  almost  any  fruit. 

Pears  are  exceedingly  nutritous,  and, 
when  well  prepared,  entirely  digestable. 
Almost  too  sweet  for  a  sauce  alone, 
they  may,  when  partially  cooked,  be 
used  as  layer  cake,  or  as  an  addition  to 
the  fruit  in  a  fruit  cake.  With  some 
sour  fruit  they  make  good  pies,  and 
are  one  of  the  best  fruits  to  eat  with 
milk. 

Plums  have,  perhaps,  less  nutritive 
value  than  other  dried  fruits,  yet,  be- 
cause of  their  decided  flavor,  they  are 
very  useful  as  a  sauce  and  as  blends. 
"Plum  duff"  can  be  made  from  any 
of  the  varieties,  and,  with  a  good 
sauce,  makes  an  acceptable  dessert 
dish. 

They  may  be  used  for  pies  or  pud- 
dings, when  a  keen  acid  is  desired,  and 
when  added  to  mince  pies  form  a  good 
substitute  for  the  old-fashioned  boiled 
cider. 

Pitted  plums,  soaked  an  hour  or  two 
and  then  cooked  in  a  heavy  sugar  syrup, 
after  a  slight  drying,  make  a  fine  con- 
fection, retaining  the  plum  flavor  almost 
perfectly. 

Prunes  are  adapted  to  a  greater  va- 
riety of  food  dishes  than  any  other  of 
our  fruits.  Entirely  acceptable  as  a 
sauce,  they  make  excellent  pies  and 
form  an  agreeable  addition  to  almost  all 
kinds  of  puddings.  They  may  be  used 
with  the  pits  in  or  can  be  easily  pitted 
after  cooking. 

All  the  prunes  are  palatable  as  a 
sauce,  especially  when  cooked  with  a 
little  sugar,  which  improves  the  dish  by 
enriching  the  liquid  in  which  they  are 
cooked.  They  add  very  much  to  any  of 
the  batter  puddings,  and  should  be 
placed  in  the  bottom  and  around  the 
edges  of  the  dish  as  it  is  filled  with  the 
batter. 

Orange  Wine. 

A  writer  in  the  National  City  Record 
gives  the  following  formula  for  making 
orange  wine  :  Wash  the  oranges,  cut 
them  in  halves,  and  squeeze  out  the 
juice  ;  be  careful  and  not  get  the  oil  of 
the  lind  in;  let  juice  remain  in  tubs 
for  eight  or  ten  hours  until  all  the 


fibrous  matter  can  be  skimmed  off.  If 
you  want  a  sweet  wine,  add  five  pounds 
of  granulated  sugar  to  each  gallon  of 
juice.  If  you  want  a  mild,  sour  wine 
add  five  pounds  of  sugar  to  each  gallon, 
and  then  put  one  gallon  of  water  to 
each  gallon  of  juice.  Strain  the  juice 
into  barrels  and  set  them  where  they 
can  remain  undisturbed  for  three 
months.  In  the  bung  make  a  hole  to  fit 
in  a  piece  of  small  rubber  tubing  about 
a  foot  long ;  put  the  outside  end  in  a 
vessel  of  water  placed  on  the  barrel ; 
this  tube  is  to  allow  the  gas  to  escape 
and  will  exclude  the  air  and  insects. 
When  the  juice  has  ceased  to  throw  off 
gas,  which  can  be  determined  by  the 
air  bubbles  coming  up  from  end  of  tub- 
ing, you  can  bung  it  up  tight  and  let  it 
remain  for  a  few  months,  then  draw  off 
into  bottles  and  keep  in  a  cool  place. 
Any  person  can  make  strawberry,  cur- 
rant and  rhubarb  wine  in  this  way  in  a 
gallon  jug. 

Domestic  Hints. 

Prune  Souffle. — Take  a  quart  of 
prunes,  the  Robe  de  Sergent  or  the  Sil- 
ver prune  preferably,  cook,  sweeten  to 
taste,  remove  pits  and  chop  fine.  Beat 
six  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separately, 
and  pour  over  the  chopped  prunes. 
Bake  fifteen  minutes  in  quick  oven. 
Serve  hot. 

Leo  of  Mutton. — This  requires  one 
and  one-half  hours  in  a  good  oven.  If 
the  potatoes  are  baked  under  the  meat 
they  should  be  in  readiness  and  put 
into  the  pan  as  soon  as  all  are  well 
heated,  and  then  basted  with  the 
liquor,  and  so  they  will  cook  without 
need  of  watching. 

Boiled  Fish. — Half  an  hour  would  be 
sufficient  to  cook  most  fish,  provided 
the  water  is  hot  and  ready  seasoned. 
Fish,  to  be  perfect,  should  be  taken  to 
the  table  the  instant  it  is  cooked. 
Sauces  should  be  made  ten  minutes  be- 
forehand. It  does  not  injure  any  flour 
sauce  to  simmer  slowly  until  wanted; 
that  is,  if  it  made  of  a  proper  consis- 
tency. 

A  Savory  Morsel. — Cut  the  lean 
with  the  bone  from  a  small  loin  chop; 
dip  it  into  heated  butter,  then  dust  it 
lightly  with  pepper;  set  it  upon  a  grid- 
iron over  a  clear  fire,  and  turn  often; 
when  cooked  place  upon  a  hot  plate; 
carve  it  with  a  mite  of  butter,  and 
sprinkle  it  sparingly  with  salt;  pop  on 
a  sprig  of  parsley,  and  send  to  table 
quickly  with  pieces  of  bread  cut  into 
finger  lengths. 

Tapioca  Pudding. — Put  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  tapioca  into  a  pint  pie  dish,  with 
one  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  then  pour 
into  and  stir  well  a  pint  of  new  milk; 
grate  over  the  top  a  little  nutmeg;  set 
into  a  slow  oven  for  four  hours;  the  last 
hour  the  heat  must  be  greater  than  be- 
fore. If  the  pudding  is  properly  cooked, 
it  should  eat  like  a  good,  thick  cream, 
and  be  most  delicious,  and  also  very 
nourishing,  both  to  the  invalid  and  the 
nursery. 

Potato  Pie.  —  Parboil  a  pound  of 
potatoes,  skin,  and  cut  into  slices;  sea- 
son them  with  pepper  and  salt;  put  a 
layer  in  a  dish,  then  one  of  meat, 
chopped  small  with  a  knife;  over  these 
lay  sliced  onions  which  have  been  fried 
a  little.  When  the  dish  is  full,  lid  the 
pie  .with  nicely  mashed  potatoes,  in 
which  has  been  mixed  butter,  cream, 
pepper  and  salt.  Carve  the  top  over 
with  a  knife.  Set  in  a  good  steady 
oven:  Have  ready  a  gill  of  good  gravy. 
When  the  first  slice  is  cut  from  the  pie, 
pour  in  the  gravy.  If  this  is  properly 
arranged  it  is  delicious. 

Belgian  Hare  Soup. — Take  a  hare, 
and  cut  into  pieces,  and  put  it  into  an 
earthen  jar  with  two  onions,  cut  small, 
three  blades  of  mace,  a  pinch  of  salt, 
two  anchovies  and  three  quarts  of 
water.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven  for  three 
hours,  then  strain  the  liquor  into  a 
stewpan.  Have  ready  boiled  four  ounces 
of  fine  pearl  barley.  Scald  the  liver, 
and  rub  it  through  a  sieve  with  a 
wooden  spoon;  put  this  into  the  soup; 
set  over  the  fire,  and  keep  it  stirring 
until  nearly  boiling,  but  it  must  not 
boil.  Then  remove.  Put  some  toasted 
bread  into  the  tureen,  and  pour  the 
soup  over.    Serve  hot. 
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San  Francisco,  April  18,  1900. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

May. 

Wednesday   68  @67* 

Thursday   66?S@66X 

Friday  * — -®  

Saturday   60  @66* 

Monday   66M@66* 

Tuesday   66fc@66* 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

May. 

Wednesday   5s  \Q%& 

Thursday   5s  10*d 

Friday  *-s   d 

Saturday  *-s   d 

Monday  *-s   d 

Tuesday   5s  10*d 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May. 

Thursday   96&@  96X 

Friday   *  @   

Saturday   96'i®   

Monday   96*®  96X 

Tuesday   96*®  95  £ 

Wednesday   9594®  95M 


July. 
69*@68* 
68*@67* 

 ®  

67*@67fc 
67%@68* 
67V«67* 


July. 
5s  10*d 

5S  1IM,.! 

-S   d 

-s   d 

5s   d 

5s  10*d 


•Holiday. 


WHEAT. 


The  wheat  market  has  been  dragging 
along  in  much  the  samo  unsatisfactory 
shape  as  for  many  weeks  preceding. 
There  has  been  no  appreciable  change 
since  last  review,  either  in  the  matter  of 
movement  or  in  quotable  rates.  There  is 
a  little  better  supply  of  ships,  two  being 
now  on  the  disengaged  list,  and  three 
arriving  this  week  under  charter.  Al- 
though the  number  is  still  small,  it  is  cer- 
tainly an  improvement  on  the  state  of 
affairs  in  this  regard  a  few  weeks  ago, 
when  there  was  not  a  ship  in  the  harbor 
open  to  engagement.  Lowor  ocean  freight 
rates  are  probable  in  the  near  future, 
which  will  likely  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
wheat  here,  especially  if  the  grain  mar- 
kets abroad  do  not  recede,  or  still  better,  if 
there  should  be  any  hardening  in  values 
in  foreign  centers.  The  prospect  for  the 
latter,  however,  is  not  very  bright.  A 
material  increase  is  expected  next  week  in 
the  amount  of  wheat  and  flour  on  passage 
to  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent. 
On  the  other  hand,  Chile  is  reported  short 
of  wheat  and  there  is  said  to  have  been 
serious  damage  to  part  of  Russia's  crop. 
Two  cargoes  cleared  from  this  this  port 
during  the  week,  making  six  so  far  for 
the  current  month.  Visible  supply  in 
United  States  east  of  the  Rockies,  53,237,- 
000  bushels;  decrease  for  week,  139,000 
bushels. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1900,  delivery,  96jj@95Jc. 

December,  1900,  delivery,  $1.04^1.03^. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  May,  1900,  wheat  sold  at 
95jj@95Jc;  December,  1900,  $1.03J(5}1.03|. 

California  Milling  I  97*@1  02* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   96*®  98* 

Oregon  Valley   95  (a>\  00 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   95  ®1  02* 

Walla  Walla  Club   85  ®1  00 

Off  qualities  wheat   82*@  95 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

189t>-99.  1199-1900. 

Liv.  quotations             6s3d@6s5d  6s£d@6s5*d 

Freight  rates                 85®— s  40@— s 

Local  market              »1  05®1  07*  96Mc(n*1.0O 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Livorpooland 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

Business  on  local  account  is  of  light  vol- 
ume and  at  generally  unchanged  figures, 
the  market  displaying  the  same  lack  of 
firmness  as  previously  noted.  The  out- 
ward movement  is  of  fair  average  propor- 
tions, but  is  largely  of  contract  flour. 
Supplies  of  other  than  common  super- 
fines  are  more  than  sufficient  for  immedi- 
ate needs. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  (2  40@2  60 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  65@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00®3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35®3  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60® 3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  0O®3  40 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  40 

BARLEY. 
There  is  no  activity  to  note  in  the  mar- 
ket for  this  cereal  and  not  likely  to  be 
any  very  brisk  movement  experienced 
during  the  balance  of  the  season.  While 
the  market  is  by  no  means  firm,  values 
are  no  lower  than  lately  and  have  seem- 


ingly touched  bedrock.  Speculative  op- 
erators do  not  care  to  sell  short  at  these 
figures,  neither  do  they  care  to  buy  to  any 
great  extent  or  go  long  on  Call  Board  con- 
tracts, believing  the  prospects  are  poor 
for  the  market  either  stiffening  or  weak- 
ening very  much  for  some  months  to 
come. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   72*®  75 

Feed,  fair  to  good   67*®  72* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   85  @  95 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  ®  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  — 

OATS. 

Valuos  are  ruling  steady,  which  is  more 
owing  to  absence  of  undue  selling  pres- 
sure than  to  noteworthy  demand  at  full 
current  rates.  Spot  stocks  are  of  fairly 
liberal  volume,  and  are  largely  of  medium 
grades  of  Whites  and  Grays,  for  which 
the  market  shows  the  least  firmness. 
Cheap  colored  oats  have  received  the  bulk 
of  attention  from  the  large  class  of  buyers 
who  look  mainly  to  price,  and  want  all  the 
valuo  possible  for  their  monoy. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  25  @  — 

White,  good  to  choice   1  12*@1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  05  @1  10 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  07*®1  15 

Milling   1  15  @1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  20  @1  30 

Black  Russian   90  @1  02* 

Red   95  ®1  17* 

CORN. 

There  is  not  much  imported  corn  now 
arriving,  as  values  East  have  been  lately 
above  the  parity  of  prices  in  this  center 
for  Large  Yellow  or  White.  Domestic 
product  has  been  in  fair  receipt,  but  offer- 
ings have  not  included  much  desirable 
Large  Yellow,  which  continues  to  find  a 
comparatively  stiff  market.  White  is  in 
very  fair  supply.  Small  Yellow  is  in  few 
hands  and  stiffly  held. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  05  @1  07* 

Large  Yellow   1  17*@1  20 

Small  Yellow   1  50  ®1  60 

Eastern,  in  bulk  (carload  lots)   I  10  ®1  12* 

RYE. 

Nothing  has  taken   place  to  warrant 
changing  quotations.  While  there  is  little 
offering,  the  demand  is  also  slow. 
Good  to  choice,  new   95  @1  00 

BUCKWHEAT. 
There  is  none  coming  forward  and  very 
little  in  stock.    Values  are  not  well  de- 
fined.   Quotations  are  based  on  latest  re- 
ported transactions. 

Good  to  choice   2  00  @2  10 

Sllverskin   —  @  — 

BEANS. 

Conditions  have  not  changed  materially 
since  last  review.  There  are  not  many 
beans  of  any  sort  now  offering  from  pro- 
ducers, and  stocks  in  the  hands  of  jobbers 
are  of  quite  moderate  volumo.  The  mar- 
ket is.  rather  quiet,  owing  to  the  limited 
supplies  and  the  generally  firm  views  en- 
tertained by  holders.  Prospects  are  that 
all  the  beans  now  in  stock  will  be  required 
before  the  close  of  the  season.  Free  sales 
could  now  be  effected,  if  holders  were  de- 
sirous of  unloading  and  would  modify 
their  views  slightly  in  favor  of  buyers. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  fbs   3  35   (S3  50 

Small  White,  good  lo  choice   3  35  (33  50 

Lady  Washington   3  15  @3  25 

Butter,  small   3  75  @4  00 

Butter,  large     @  

Pinks   2  65  @2  85 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  15   ®3  35 

Reds   8  75  ®4  00 

Red  Kidneys   4  00  @4  25 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   5  25  @  

Black-eye  Beans   4  50  @4  75 

Horse  Beans     ®  

Garbanzos,  large   2  50  @2  75 

Garbanzos,  small   2  00  @2  25 

Advices  by  recent  mail  from  New  York 
City  give  the  following  report  of  the  bean 
market,  prices  quoted  being  per  60-fb. 
bushel: 

Domostic  receipts  have  been  unusually 
light  this  week,  but  the  quietness  of  trade 
has  prevented  any  material  change  in 
values — some  varieties  have  gained  a  little 
in  firmness  and  others  have  shown  weak- 
ness. Foreign  beans  have  supplied  a 
large  part  of  the  trade  for  some  time  past, 
and  this  has  been  the  cause  of  the  dullness 
in  State  goods.  Marrow  have  not  sold 
any  better  this  week,-  but  a  shortening  up 
of  the  offerings  has  led  to  a  more  confi- 
dent holding  with  strictly  choice  lots  now 
jobbing  at  $2.20,  and  good  average  quality 
at  $2.17J.  An  exporter  filled  an  order 
early  in  the  week  at  the  latter  price,  and 
some  good  foreign  Marrow  were  taken  by 
a  shipper  at  about  $1.70  in  bond.  Medium 
have  ruled  quiet  at  $2.15,  but  supplies  are 
moderate  and  there  is  now  a  disposition  to 
ask  2Jc  more.  Not  many  Pea  have 
been  wanted,  but  so  little  stock  offering 
that  they  have  cleaned  up  closely  at 
$2.17$,  and  at  the  close  a  few  have  jobbed 
at  $2.20.  Red  Kidney  settled  to  $2.10,  and 
a  few  export  orders  have  been  filled  at 
that.  White  Kidney  greatly  neglected 
and  quotations  represent  merely  asking 
rates.  Turtle  Soup  also  very  dull,  and 
there  is  but  little  inquiry  for  Yellow  Eye. 
California  Lima  steady  at  $3.55,  and  the 
best  of  the  Giants  move  fairly  at  $2.85. 


Foreign  beans  are  working  out  reasonably 
well;  there  is  a  wide  range  in  quality  and 
our  quotations  are  based  upon  good  to 
choice  grades.  Inferior  lots  have  no 
certain  value.  The  Government  has  just 
placed  another  order  for  570,000  lbs. — 
about  2600  bags — to  be  shipped  to  Puerto 
Rico.  Green  and  Scotch  peas  have  had 
slow  sale. 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Little  or  nothing  doing  in  this  article 
and  not  likely  to  be  until  next  crop  begins 
to  come  forward.    Prices  in  the  meantime 
must  remain  largely  nominal. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  20  ®2  35 

Niles  Peas   2  00  @2  25 

WOOL. 

One  or  two  buyers  have  begun  looking 
around  in  the  local  market  on  Eastern 
account,  being  the  first  indications  of  the 
season  of  any  attempts  to  purchase  in  this 
center.  Markets  East  show  improved  con- 
dition, as  compared  with  reports  from 
there  a  few  weeks  ago.  That  there  will 
be  some  notewbrthy  trading  in  this  mar- 
ket at  a  very  early  date  is  altogether 
probable,  and  at  figures  close  to  the  quota- 
tions below  named,  which  are  based  mainly 
on  the  views  of  sellers. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  20  ®23 

Northern,  free  16  @18 

Northern,  defective  13 

Middle  Counties,  free  15 

Middle  Counties,  defective  13 

Sout  cm  Mountain,  12  mos  12 

Southern  Mountain,  free,  7  mos  12 

Southern  Mountain,  defective,  7  mos  10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  16 


@16 
®17 
@15 
®14 
@15 
@12 
®18 

HOPS. 

Inactivity  continues  to  be  experienced 
in  the  hop  market  in  this  center.  Spot 
offerings  are  not  heavy,  and  are  mostly 
ordinary  qualities,  for  which  there  is  an 
entire  lack  of  demand.  The  little  inquiry 
now  existing  in  the  wholesale  market  is 
almost  wholly  for  strictly  fancy  hops, 
which  are  not  obtainable  at  present  and 
have  been  scarce  throughout  the  season. 
There  is  nothing  to  warrant  making  any 
changes  in  quotations. 

Good  to  choice,  1899  crop   6  ®  9 

The  following  review  of  the  hop  mar- 
ket, coming  through  by  recent  mail,  is 
from  a  New  York  authority: 

The  local  market  for  hops  has  continued 
very  quiet,  but  holders  have  felt  no  anx- 
iety about  the  soundness  of  the  position, 
and  there  has  been  no  effort  to  push  busi- 
ness except  at  full  prices.  The  deliveries 
to  brewers  go  on  steadily,  but  new  pur- 
chases are  not  often '  reported,  and  the 
buying  by  dealers  is  simply  to  keep  their 
stocks  from  too  great  depletion  at  this 
season  of  year.  No  one  apparently  is  de- 
sirous of  carrying  heavy  supplies,  but  all 
want  enough  stock  to  trade  on  even 
though  the  quality  is  subject  to  the  most 
severe  criticism.  Some  lots  are  still  going 
abroad,  mostly  on  direct  consignment 
from  the  Pacific  coast.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  shipments  to 
England  would  be  double  what  they  are 
now  if  we  had  fine  quality  to  send;  as  it  is, 
the  hops  that  go  abroad  come  in  competi- 
tion with  the  remnants  of  a  poor  English 
crop.  Prices  here  are  steady  and  un- 
changed. Some  buying  is  reported  in  the 
interior  of  this  State,  and  more  would  be 
purchased  if  growers  were  willing  to  sell. 
Nothing  has  been  done  in  the  yards  as 
yet.  Advices  from  Oregon  report  present 
stocks  in  growers'  hands  about  17,000 
bales. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Although  hay  receipts  have  been  lately 
showing  some  decrease,  the  arrivals  of 
most  descriptions  are  ample  for  the  imme- 
diate demand  and  valuos  fail  to  develop 
improvement.  Strictly  select  wheat  hay 
is  not  plentiful  and  in  a  small  way  sells 
above  quotations.  This  is  the  only  kind 
for  which  the  market  shows  the  slightest 
tendency  in  favor  of  the  seller.  Straw  is 
quotably  unchanged,  but  market  lacks 
firmness. 

Wheat   6  50®  9  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   6  00®  9  00 

Oat   6  00®  8  00 

Barley   5  00®  7  00 

Alfalfa   5  0J@  7  00 

Stock   4  60®  5  50 

Compressed   6  60®  9  50 

Straw,  »  bale   30®  40 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Bran  was  not  in  heavy  supply,  but  with 
immediate  requirements  of  a  light  order, 
the  markot  remains  weak.  Middlings  and 
Shorts  continued  to  be  held  at  about  same 
figures  as  last  quoted,  with  movement 
light.  Rolled  Barley  was  in  fair  request 
at  the  quoted  values.  Milled  Corn  was 
quite  firmly  held. 

Bran,  $  ton   11  60@12  50 

Middlings   15  00®  18  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    13  00@15  00 

Barley,  Rolled      16  0O@16  50 

Cornmeal-    24  50@25  00 

Cracked  Corn   25  00® 26  00 

SEEDS. 

Business  in  seeds  quoted  herewith  is 
dull,  this  being  almost  invariably  a  quiet  I 


•period  in  the  seed  trade.  Supplies  of  most 
kinds  are  of  decidedly  small  compass. 
Quotable  values  remain  nominally  as  pre- 
viously noted. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  25®8  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   4  50@4  75 

Flax   2  00®?  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   8*®  4 

Rape   2  @  3 

Hemp   4  @  4* 

Timothy  4  @  4* 

Alfalfa,  Utah   9  ®10 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Market  for  Grain  Bags  is  very  quiet, 
with  asking  figures  of  wholesale  dealers 
and  importers  the  same  as  previously 
noted.  There  are  no  efforts,  however,  so 
far  as  observable,  to  crowd  business.  It 
would  seem  from  surface  indications  as 
though  this  was  a  good  time  to  purchase 
for  forward  delivery,  but  the  future  of  the 
bag  market  is  ever  a  very  uncertain  quan- 
tity, and  the  unexpected  frequently  hap- 
pens. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July  . ..  6M®— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6*@ — 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  6*®— 

State  Prison  Bags,  »  100    5  65®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs   — @32* 

Wool  Sacks,  3*  lbs   — @28* 

Fleece  Twine   7*®— 

Gunnies   — @12* 

Bean  Bags   iV>. 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6*®  7x 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 
While  there  is  a  little  firmer  tone  to  the 
market  for  desirable  Hides,  and  slightly 
better  prices  than  lately  current  are  ex- 
pected to  be  soon  realized,  no  radical  im- 
provement in  actual  values  has  yet  devel- 
oped. Offerings  of  Tallow  commanded  as 
a  rule  full  current  rates,  with  demand  very 
fair. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Oulli. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   10  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  fbs   9*  8* 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fbs   9*  8* 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  aO  lbs   9*  8* 

Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fbs   9*  8* 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  9 

Dry  Hides   18  15 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs   17  13 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fbs   20  16 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large   2  50  ®  — 

Sailed  Horse  Hides  medium   2  00  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   2  00  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75  @1  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides   60  @  75 

Pelts,  long  wool,  Tfi  skin   1  00  ®1  25 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   70  ®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  t>  skin   35  @  60 

Pelts,  8heaaling,  ft  skin   20  ®  35 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   27*®  80 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20  ®  22* 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  10 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   5  @  bH 

Tallow,  No.  2   4*@  4\ 

Goat  Skins,  perfect.   30  @  37* 

Goat  skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  ®  10 

HONEY. 

Market  is  nearly  bare  of  last  year's 
product,  and  no  new  honey  has  yet  ar- 
rived, although  there  are  advices  to  the 
effect  that  new  will  very  soon  be  forward- 
ed. Quotations  are  based  on  latest  trans- 
actions in  old  honey.  Values  for  new  re- 
main to  be  determined. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7*@  8 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   7  @  7* 

Extracted,  Amber  5  @  5* 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  11*@I2* 

Amber  Comb   8  ®I0 

BEESWAX. 
Nothing  of  consequence  doing  in  this 
line,  nor  will  there  be  until  new  or  1900 
product  begins  to  come  forward.  In  the 
absence  of  any  transactions,  previous  quo- 
tations are  continued  as  representing  nom- 
inal values. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  *  fb  26  027 

Dark  84  @25 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Owing  to  the  close  of  the  Lenten  sea- 
son, there  was  an  improved  demand  for 
Beef  and  Pork,  and  a  firmer  market, 
but  no  special  improvement  in  prices  of 
Beef.  Veal  and  Lamb  were  in  moderate 
request,  Veal  ruling  lower  and  Lamb 
slightly  higher.  Hog  market  was  firm, 
with  a*  prompt  demand  for  all  desirable 
offerings,  and  likely  to  so  continue  for 
some  time. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  B>          6*®  7 

Beef,  second  quality   6*@— 

Beef,  third  quality   5*®  6 

Mutton— ewes,  6*®7c;  wethers   6*®  7* 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   5X®  6H 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6*®  6* 

Hogs,  large,  hard   5*®  bH 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   — ®— 

Hogs,  feeders   5  ®  514 

Hogs,  country  dressed   8  0  8M 

Veal,  small,  fib   7  ®9 

Veal,  large,*  lb   7  ®8 

Lamb,  spring,  »  lb   8*®  9 
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POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  dressed,     lb                         —  @  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  1*  ft                       13  @  14 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  *  ft                  12  @  13 

Hens,  California,  $  dozen                  4  00  @5  00 

Roosters,  old                                     4  00  @4  25 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)               6  00  @7  00 

Fryers                                            5  50  @6  00 

Broilers,  large                               4  00  @5  00 

Broilers,  small                                 2  50  @3  50 

Ducks,  old,     dozen                         4  50  @5  00 

Ducl«s,  young,  $  dozen                       5  50  (5,7  50 

Geese,  V  Pair                                   1  75  @2  00 

Goslings,  ?  pair                                2  25  @2  50 

Pigeons,  old,  $  dozen                        1  75  @2  00 

Pigeons,  young                                      1  75  ©2  00 

BUTTER. 

In  the  matter  of  quotable  values,  the 
market  Is  about  the  same  as  last  noted. 
There  is  considerable  packing-  being  done, 
both  here  and  in  the  interior,  which  is 
absorbing  all  the  surplus  of  desirable  qual- 
ity. Indications  are  that  prices  for  good 
to  choice  butter  have  touched  bedrock  for 
the  season. 

Creatnery,  extras,  ^  ft   17H@^ 

Creamery,  firsts   17  @— 

Creamery,  seconds   16  @ — 

Dairy,  select   18  @16V4 

Dairy,  seconds   15  @I5y£ 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @— 

Mixed  store   14  @— 

Creamery  in  tubs   18  @— 

Pickled  Roll   —  @— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select   18  @19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   16  @17 

CHEESE. 
New  product  continues  in  liberal  supply 
and  is  being  offered  at  fully  as  low  figures 
as  have  been  lately  current.  The  range 
in  values  for  new  is  narrow,  however, 
most  of  the  offerings  showing  little  differ- 
ence in  quality.  Well  seasoned  cheese  is 
scarce  and  high.  Choice  Eastern  Ched- 
dars are  commanding  in  this  market 
17@17Jc. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   8  @— 

California,  good  to  choice   7H@— 

California,  fair  to  good   7  @— 

California  Cheddar   —  @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   I'/i®  9 

EGGS. 

The  market  was  a  little  easier  than  pre- 
vious week,  the  demand  for  immediate 
use  being  less  active  and  packers  not  car- 
ing to  pay  full  figures  lately  current. 
Offerings  of  Eastern  also  operated  slightly 
against  sale  of  domestic  product.  Values 
for  strictly  select  fresh,  however,  are  more 
apt  to  harden  than  to  materially  recede  in 
the  near  future. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  16  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  15  @15% 

California,  good  to  choice  store   14  (3>\iy, 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading   14  @16 

Eastern,  cold  storage   —  @— 

VEGETABLES. 
Onions  continue  scarce  and  are  bring- 
ing fancy  figures.  New  Red  are  beginning 
to  put  in  an  appearance  in  a  small  way, 
but  the  quality  of  first  arrivals  is  nat- 
urally quite  ordinary.  In  the  market 
for  spring  vegetables  there  were  few 
changes  in  rates,  about  the  only  note- 
worthy feature  being  the  free  receipt  of 
Peas,  enabling  canners  to  begin  opera- 
tions. 

Asparagus,  $  box   1  00  @2  25 

Beans,  String,  *  ft   8  @  10 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100    40  @  — 

Cauliflower,  $  dozen   50  @  — 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  $  doz   50  @1  00 

Egg  Plant,,  ^ft   6   IS  8 

Garlic,  *ft   3  @  5 

Onions,  Yellow,  Cal.,  good  to  choice.     —  @  — 

Onions,  Oregon,     cental   5  50  <g>7  00 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,  f*  ft   2J4@  3 

Peas,  Green,  "f,  sack    75  @1  25 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  ft   10  @  15 

Peppers,  Bell,  ^  ft   —  @  — 

Rhubuarb,  *  box   60  @1  15 

Squash',  Summer,  $  box   1  00  @1  25 

Tomatoes,  Southern,  ^  box   1  25  @1  75 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  $  box   —  @  — 

POTATOES. 
The  market  was  weak  and  irregular  for 
old  potatoes,  with  tolerably  heavy  offer- 
ings for  this  late  date,  especially  of  Ore- 
gon Burbanks.  Consignees  were  anxious 
as  a  rule  to  make  speedy  sales  and  effect  a 
clean-up,  having  no  faith  in  the  future  of 
the  market.  There  were  few  buyers  who 
cared  to  operate  beyond  immediate  needs. 
New  potatoes  were  in  slightly  increased 
receipt  and  the  quality  showed  improve- 
ment. 

Burbanks,  River,  $  cental   40  @  75 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  V  cental. . .     40  @  80 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   60  @  80 

Burbanks,  Oregon   50  @  90 

River  Reds   75  @  85 

Early  Rose   75  @  85 

Garnet  Chile....   80  (ffi  90 

New  Potatoes,  <p  cental   1  25  @1  75 

Sweet,  River,     cental   —  @  — 

Sweet,  Merced   —  @  — 

'  The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Cherries  appeared  on  market  this  week, 
mainly  from  Vacaville  section.  Only  small 
quantities  were  received,  and  it  was  the 
exception  where  the  quality  was  strictly 
choice,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  first 
consignments.  Sales  of  fairly  ripe  and 
well  colored  cherries  were  mainly  within 


range  of  $1.50@2.00  per  drawer.  Black- 
berries were  in  light  receipt,  selling  mostly 
at  15c  per  baskst.  Strawberries  were  in 
increased  supply,  causing  market  to  rule 
weak  and  lower.  There  were  a  few  Rasp- 
berries from  San  Leandro,  but  not  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  quote.  Apples  of  last 
crop  are  still  offering,  with  asking  rates 
not  appreciably  changed,  but  demand  is 
slow,  as  is  to  be  expected  at  this  late  date. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   1  75  @  2  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-ft  box.  1  50  @  1  75 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-H>  box.     75  @  1  25 

Cherries,  $  box   1  00  @  2  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest..  7  00  @10  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  ft  chest    4  00  @  6  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

In  the  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits,  trade  continues  of  a  light  order, 
there  being  little  movement  in  other  than 
Prunes.  Stocks  of  the  latter,  although 
showing  steady  reduction,  would  admit  of 
considerably  more  activity  than  is  being 
experienced.  Business  in  Prunes  is  prin- 
cipally on  European  account,  Germany 
having  been  lately  the  leading  buyer,  with 
England  coming  in  as  a  tolerably  strong 
second,  In  the  Eastern  States  stocks  of 
this  fruit  are  reported  fairly  liberal,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  crop  of  1898.  Small 
Prunes  are  too  scarce  here  to  be  quotable, 
but  thoy  are  obtainable  on  the  Atlantic 
side  below  the  parity  of  values  current 
here  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  admit  of 
being  quoted.  While  there  is  a  better 
tone  to  the  market  for  Prunes  than  for 
any  other  fruit,  there  is  no  quotable  im- 
provement to  record  in  prices.  Apples 
are  dragging  and  market  is  quotably 
lower  for  both  evaporated  and  ordinary 
sun-dried,  the  cut  being  fully  half  a  cent 
per  lb.;  stocks  are  tolerably  large  for  this 
advanced  date.  Peaches  incline  against 
the  selling  interest,  although  quotations 
are  unaltered.  Stocks  crowded  to  sale, 
however,  would  have  to  go  at  materially 
lower  figures.  The  same  remark  applies 
with  equal  force  to  Figs,  which  are  still  in 
quite  liberal  stock  in  second  hands  and  are 
moving  very  slowly.  Apricots,  Plums 
and  Pears  are  not  offering  in  heavy  quan- 
tity, but  there  are  more  than  enough  of 
these  for  immediate  requirements,  and 
probably  more  than  will  be  called  for 
during  the  balance  of  the  season;  there 
will  certainly  be  no  shortage  if  the  present 
state  of  trade  indicates  what  may  be  ex- 
pected during  the  brief  period  now  re- 
maining before  new  crop  will  be  upon  the 
market. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  ft  ft   10V4@1'2 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   12(4@!3 

Apricots,  Moorpark   13  @15 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   7  <a — 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   5  @6 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   5K©  9!4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   5®  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7  ©  7!4 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  .12!4@15 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  @  9H 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   6Yi@  7!4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts        6%@  7!4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   6J4@  7H 

Plums,  White  and  Red   7  @  8 

Prunes,  in  sacks  40— 50s   3%@  4 

50— 60s    3Ji@  8*4 

60-70S   3K@  3*4 

70  -  80s   3  @  3H 

Prunes  in  boxes,   !4c  higher  for  25-ft 

boxes,  He  higher  for  50-ft  bozes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   — @— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern. . .  — @— 
Prunes,  Silver   4  @6 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3*4®  4*4 

Apples,  quartered   3*4®  4*4 

Figs,  Black   — @  3 

Figs,  White   3  @  3*i 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5  @6 

Mail  advices  of  recent  date  from  New 
York  City  furnish  the  following  report  of 
the  dried  fruit  market: 

Evaporated  apples  have  continued  quiet 
and  without  material  change;  prime  have 
sold  mainly  at  5f@5|c,  rarely  higher  in  a 
jobbing  way,  with  choice  jobbing  from 
6@6^c  and  fancy  7@8c  and  some  extra, 
fancy  a  fraction  higher.  The  high  prices 
on  sun-dried  apples  have  caused  exporters 
to  turn  to  low-grade  evaporated  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  stock  has  been 
moved  at  5@5§c,  quality  grading  just 
under  prime,  with  some  poorer  lots 
ranging  down  to  3J@4Jc.  Sun-dried  re- 
ceiving very  little  attention,  though  really 
fancy  sliced  and  also  State  and  Western 
quarters  are  held  up  to  5c.  Choice  heavy 
packed  chops  are  firm  at  $1.40@1.50, 
rarely  $1.55,  but  anything  unattractive 
moves  slowly.  Cores  and  skins  held 
steady  at  90e@$l  when  in  prime  condi- 
tion, but  poor  range  lower,  bags  or  very 
inferior  in  instances  down  to  50@75c. 
Blackberries  about  cleaned  up  and  nom- 
inal. No  huckleberries  offering.  Rasp- 
berries receiving  a  fair  inquiry.  Cali- 
fornia fruit  held  about  the  same,  but  de- 
mand is  light. 

Apricots.  Cal  ,  Moorpark,  1899,  ft  ft  15  ®18 

Apricots,  Cal  ,  Royal,  1899,  ft  ft  12*4@18*4 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1899,  peeled,  ft  ft  16  @30 

Peaches, Cal.,  1899,  unpeeled,  In  bxs,  ft  ft.  8  @  9  ' 
Peaches,  Cal.,  1899,  unpeeled,  in  bags,  ft.  7*4®  9 
Prunes,  Cal.,  1899,  ft  ft  ......  8*4®  7 


RAISINS. 

There  is  no  change  observable  in  the 
general  condition  of  this  market.  Official 
rates  of  the  Growers'  Association  remain 
as  before,  but  they  are  largely  nominal  at 
this  date.  Jobbers  in  some  instances 
are  cutting  prices,  being  desirous  of 
pomptly  closing  out  their  present  hold- 
ings. Early  estimates  of  the  coming  crop 
have  been  materially  reduced  in  conse- 
quence of  damage  by  recent  frosts. 

F.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  ft  box   1  60  @— 

do        do       2-crown,  ft  box   150  @— 

Valencia  Layers,  ft  20-ft  box   80  @1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   6*i@— 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   5  @ — 

Pacifies.— 2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  5*^c;  3-crown, 
6c;  4-crown,  6*4c;  seedless,  45S£c. 

Orientals.— 2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  43£c;  3-crown, 
5*4o;  4-crown,  6c. 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50-lb. 
boxes.) 

Thompson  Seedless. — Bleached  fancy,  ft  ft.,  10c; 
choice,  9c;  standard,  8c;  prime,  6c.  Unbleached, 
6c. 

Sultanas.— Bleached  fancy,  ft  lb.,  8*4c;  choice, 
7*4c;  standard,  6*4c;  prime,  5c.   Unbleached,  5o. 

Loose  Valencias.— Fancy,  ft  lb.,5*4c;  choice,  4*4c; 
standard,  3*4c 

Valencia  Clusters.— Fancy,  ft  lb.,  7c;  choice,  6c; 
standard,  5c. 

CITRUS  FRUIT. 
There  were  comparatively  heavy  ar- 
rivals of  Oranges  the  past  week,  about 
fifteen  carloads  arriving  Monday,  causing 
the  market  to  weaken.  Some  of  this  fruit 
intended  for  the  East  was  diverted  here, 
owing  to  an  unfavorable  market  on  the 
Atlantic  side.  There  was  in  this  center  a 
quotable  decline  on  choice  Navels  of  about 
50c  per  box.  Lemons  were  offered  at 
same  rates  current  for  several  weeks  past, 
with  the  inquiry  rather  light  and  the 
market  easy  in  tone,  especially  for  other 
than  most  select  qualities.  Limes  were  in 
sufficient  supply  for  the  demand,  which 
was  not  active,  and  prices  remained  un- 
changed. 

Oranges— Navels,  fancy  ft  box   2  50@3  00 

Navels,  good  to  choice   2  25@2  50 

Navels,  common  to  fair   2  00@2  25 

California  Seedlings    1  00@2  00 

Lemons— California,  select,  ft  box   2  25@2  50 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@2  00 

California  common  to  fair   1  00@1  25 

Limes -Mexican,  ft  box   4  50@5  00 

California,  small  box   50@1  00 

NUTS. 

Little  doing  in  this  line.  Almonds  are 
not  offered  very  freely,  mainly  owing  to 
prospects  of  alight  European  crop,  but  are 
not  quotably  higher.  While  there  has  been 
some  damage  by  frost  in  this  State,  the 
crop  bids  fair  to  be  much  larger  than  last. 
Prospects  are  the  Walnut  crop  will  be  an 
improvement  on  that  of  last  season. 
Choice  Walnuts  are  now  practically  out  of 
stock  and  poor  grades  are  neglected.  Pea- 
nut market  is  ruling  decidedly  steady, 
with  few  offering,  either  imported  or  do- 
mestic. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  14  @17 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ft  ft  10  @12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  @  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4  @  5 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell   9  @10 

Walnuts,  White,  California,  standard. .. .  7  @8 

Chestnuts,  California  Italian   8  @10 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  5  ®  6 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  6*4 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

Although  there  have  been  reports  of 
considerable  damage  by  frost  to  vineyards 
in  some  parts  of  the  State,  there  are  as 
yet  no  evidences  of  wine  dealers  having 
materially  raised  their  bids  in  conse- 
quence. More  firmness  may  be  developed 
later  on,  but  advanced  quotations  are  not 
warranted  at  this  date.  Dealers  are  hold- 
ing off,  claiming  that  they  have  enough 
wine  for  the  time  being,  and  it  is  only 
when  especially  desirable  lots  are  pre- 
sented for  sale,  or  decidedly  low  figures 
prove  acceptable,  that  they  care  to  oper- 
ate. The  quotable  range  remains  as  be- 
fore, 14@20c  per  gallon,  as  to  quantity  and 
quality,  for  dry  wines  of  1899,  San  Fran- 
cisco delivery.  Extreme  quotation  is 
based  on  views  of  holders  of  very  select 
stock. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

ifi  General  Commission  Merchants,  4« 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

#8* Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 

ROR  SALE. 
lOO  Tanks, 


All  Sizes— MUST  GO. 
One  Floe  Lot  of  Rncond-Hanrt 

Pipe— VERY  CHEAP. 
Windmills,  Water  Troughs,  P'^e 

and  Pumps— All  Kinds. 
R.  P.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal, 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  '99. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  a  sacks 

184,560 

5,095,659 

4,409,862 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.  .158,257 

5,560,607 

2,471,602 

Barley,  centals. . 

..  19,710 

4,607,194 

1,213,845 

Oats,  centals 

14,145 

679,703 

583,073 

115,815 

145,620 

300 

92,297 

28,475 

Beans,  sacks 

2,434 

343,175 

364,623 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

..  19,180 

1,063,007 

992,370 

Onions,  sacks 

337 

140,104 

157,039 

Hay.  tons  

2,183 

131,686 

114,249 

Wool,  bales  

Hops,  bales  

2,880 

43,875 

39,880 

150 

9,595 

11,537 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 

Same  time 

July  1,  '99. 

last  year. 

Flour,  *i  sacks  

86,500 

3,453,702 

2,896,126 

Wheat,  centals  

64,658 

4,897,289 

1,560,741 

Barley,  centals  

3,717 

3,656,621 

407,255 

Oats,  centals  

1,313 

39,301 

19,763 

672 

16,989 

18,810 

Beans,  sacks  

573 

23,594 

81,037 

Hav,  bales  

1,807 

111,548 

64,159 

Wool,  pounds  

4,324,433 

1,655,334 

Hops,  pounds  

7,894 

985,047 

1,304,311 

Honey,  cases  

15 

3,437 

4,973 

Potatoes,  packages 

1,237 

67,333 

41,361 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  April  18.— Evaporated  apples, 
common,  4*4@5c;  prime  wire  tray,  5%(3i&c; 
choice,  7@7*4c;  fancy,  7%@%%o. 

California  dried  fruits  dull  at  generally  un- 
changed figures. 

Prunes,  3H@6c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  13@15o;  Moorpark,  15@18c 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7*4@9c;  peeled,  18@22c. 


SAVE  121  CASH 

You  need  fence.  The  ready  made  kinds 
cost  from  60  to  76c.  a  rod.  We  tell  you 
how  to  make  the  best  fence  on  earth, for 

20  to  86  Cent*  per  Rod. 

Over  100  Styles,  and  from  60  to  70  rods 
per  day.   Send  for  our  free  Catalogue. 
KITSELM AN  BROTHERS, 

BOI  288  BMgwgle.  Indiana,  P.  8.  A. 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS, 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOK.ER    dfc  CO., 
16  and  18  Drnmm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cooper's  Sheep  Dip. 

Leading  Dip  of  the  World 
Sixty  Years. 

USED  ON  150,000,000  YEARLY. 

Not  a  refuse  product  of  tobacco  or  dye  factories. 
A  sheep  dip  invented  and  made  specially  for  sheep 
You  are  asked  to  use  it  because  it  is  the  best. 
It  occupies  a  supreme  position  in  all  countries. 
It  is  free  from  objections  so  common  in  others. 
It  cures  without  injury.   No  smell. 


General  Agents,  SH00BERT-BEALE  CO., 
222  SANSOME  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


alifornia  .'. 
.'.Vegetables 


IN  , 


Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 
PublUKed  by  "Pacific  Sural  Prut "  of  Ban 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  svo.,  fully  Illustrated. 

PRICE  »2.  Orders  received  at  this  office 


Steel  Wheels 

Any  size  wanted,  any  width  of  tire.  Hobs  to 
fit  any  axle.  For  catalogue  and  prices  write 
Empire  Manufacturing  Co.,  Qulney,  III. 


for  FARM 
WAGONS 


Telephone  Main  1»9. 
Blake,    /V\  of  f  Itt    «fc    T  o  w  no, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  85-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOPFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKS  McFALL  &  GO  Portland,  Or 
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The  Golden  Age  of  Science. 

Above  and  beyond  any  particular  gift  of  science — 
a  new  chemical  element,  a  ray  of  new  penetration,  or 
even  a  new  rule  of  physical  and  chemical  action- 
there  has  been  evolved  something  more  and  greater 
during  this  wonderful  century  :  nothing  else  than 
perfecting  the  instrument  by  which  discovery  carves 
its  path  and  particular  rules  are  merged  into  univer- 
sal law — the  scientific  method,  now  confessed  the 
one  trustworthy  means  for  the  winning  all  truth. 
Beginning  in  the  comparatively  simple  sphere  of 
natural  science,  it  has  passed  to  the  more  difficult 
fields  of  art,  history,  and  criticism,  to  reforms  social 
and  political,  moral  and  religious.  In  all  its  work, 
whether  it  has  to  do  with  the  mere  machinery  of  the 
livelihoods,  or  with  the  things  of  the  mind  and  heart, 
the  conscience  and  the  will,  it  means  reality,  ac- 
curacy, fidelity  to  the  directly  observed  and  carefully" 
comprehended  fact.  It  disregards  traditions,  legends 
and  guesses,  however  closely  associated  with  great 
names  or  hoary  institutions.  In  their  stead  it  is  erect- 
ing a  new  authority,  which  finds  its  sanctions  in 
knowledge,  in  observation,  experiment,  reasoning, 
in  untiring,  impartial  verification.  When  it  gives 
play  to  the  imagination  and  offers  a  conjecture  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  helpful,  the  conjecture  is  plainly 
labeled  as  such,  and  is  withdrawn  the  moment  that  a 
sound  objection  so  demands.  The  man  of  science  ever 
rejoices  when  he  finds,  as  he  often  can,  that  men  of 
old  had  a  forefeeling  of  modern  scientific  truth  ;  but, 
under  all  circumstances,  he  fully  declares  exactly 
what  he  discovers,  however  much  his  disclosures  may 
cause  a  valued  heritage  to  be  disprized.  Triumphs 
to  us  inconceivable  doubtless  await  the  centuries  to 
come,  but  there  will  remain  as  the  inalienable  glory 
of  the  nineteenth  that  to  the  old  question,  "  What  is 
truth  ?."  it  first  gave,  not  the  old  answer,  "  What- 
ever has  been  so  considered,"  but  "  Whatsoever  can 
be  proved."     

Origin  of  the  Telephone. 

Prof.  A.  M.  Bell,  hale  and  hearty  at  eighty-two 
years  of  age,  writes  from  his  residence  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  as  to  the  incitements  which  led  his  son  to 
the  invention  of  the  telephone  : 

"  In  the  boyhood  of  my  three  sons  I  took  them  to 
see  the  speaking  machine  of  Herr  Faber,  and  we 
were  all  greatly  interested  in  it  professionally.  To 
test  their  theoretical  knowledge,  and  their  mechani- 
cal ingenuity,  I  offered  a  prize  to  the  one  who  should 
produce  the  best  results  in  imitation  of  speech  by 
mechanical  means.  All,  of  course,  set  to  work,  but 
nothing  of  startling  novelty  was  devised.  The  scheme 
of  my  second  son,  A.  G.  Bell,  was.  however,  the  best. 


This  contest — as  well  as  the  whole  course  of  the  boys' 
education — directed  their  minds  to  the  subject,  until 
the  sole  survivor  of  the  lads  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  imitative  mechanism  might  be  dispensed  with, 
and  merely  the  vibrations  of  speech  be  transmitted  to 
an  electric  wire.  This  was  entirely  his  own  idea.  He 
illustrated  it  to  me  by  diagrams,  and  sketched  out 
the  whole  plan  of  central  office  communication,  long 
before  anything  had  been  done  for  the  practical  real- 
ization of  the  idea.  I  can  claim  nothing  in  the  tele- 
phone but  the  impulse  which  led  to  it." 

The  Chinese  and  the  Telephone. 

In  circumstances  where  the  telegraph  is  debarred 
!  from  the  direct  conveyance  of  word  symbols  the  tele- 
phone enters  with  peculiar  value.  Until  Prof.  Bell 
perfected  this  invention  a  Chinese  was  denied  by  the 
i  structure  of  his  language  any  immediate  transmission 
of  it  by  electricity.  Chinese  has  no  alphabet,  and  its 
written  signs  are  so  numerous  and  intricate  as  to 
defy  reduction  to  a  simple  telegraphic  code.  Two 
methods  proffered  themselves — first,  to  translate  a 
Chinese  message  into  an  alphabetical  tongue,  tele- 
j  graph  this,  and  at  the  receiving  station  run  the  risk 
of  error  in  retranslating  into  Chinese,  or,  in  the  orig- 
inal Morse  method,  giving  a  number  to  each  word  in 
a  dictionary,  and  telegraphing  numerals,  to  be 
matched  as  received  with  their  appropriate  signifi- 
cation. 

With  the  telephone  all  this  hazard  and  trouble  van- 
I  ish  at  once.    A  Chinaman  speaks  his  message  ;  it  is 
]  received  exactly  as  spoken,  either  by  his  correspond- 
I  ent  or  his  correspondent's  scribe.    Louis  Glass  of  the 
Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
|  states  that  his  company  has  a  substation  in  San 
I  Francisco,    employing   three   Chinese  attendants. 
•'Their  ejaculatory  language  gives  peculiarly  good 
telephonic  results.     The  Chinese  do  a  very  large 
long-distance  business  throughout  the  whole  Pacific 
roast,  and  apparently  with  more  satisfactory  results 
than  English-speaking  subscribers." 


Miscellaneous. 

A  photograph  can  not  be  copyrighted. 

SNOWSHOES  on  horses  are  not  unknown  in  California, 
being  occasionally  used  in  Plumas  and  Sierra  counties. 

In  silver  halves,  quarters  and  dimes  $1000,  U.  S., 
weighs  803.75  ounces;  in  standard  silver  dollars  $1000, 
!  U.  §.,  weigh  859.375  ounces. 

A  partner  is  not  liable  for  the  price  of  goods  sold  to 
his  copartner  over  his  protest  and  after  notico  that  ho 
would  not  bo  bound  for  same. 

It  is  the  as  yet  unrealized  hope  of  scientists  to  genor- 
J  ate  electricity  direct  from  coal.  It  is  not  to  bo  considered 
impossible.    It  can  not,  however,  be  assumed  that  any 


method  may  be  devised  of  consuming  zinc  to  compete 
with  coal  in  the  indirect  production  of  electrical  energy. 

Where  water  on  public  land,  subject  to  appropria- 
tion, flows  in  a  stream,  any  one  may  appropriate  any  of 
the  flow  not  already  appropriated  ;  but  no  one  so  appro- 
priating it  can  legally  diminish  or  interfere  with  the  full 
supply  of  a  prior  appropriator. 

The  water  storage  required  to  produce  1  H.  P.  for  one 
hour,  with  an  available  head  of  10  feet,  would  be  repre- 
sented by  the  capacity  of  a  tank  20  feet  square  and  10 
feet  deop ;  at  a  head  of  140  feet  the  storage  tank  would 
still  bo  required  to  be  10  foot  square  and  about  3  feet  deep. 

The  best  practical  education  is  that  which  makes  in- 
telligent labor  most  financially  productive.  Life  being 
short,  it  were  better  to  boa  specialist  than  an  "alt 
round  "  man,  for  now-a-days  the  man  who  "can  do  most 
anything  "  can  do  no  one  thing  well,  and  is  not  in  de- 
mand. 

Quantity  and  pressure  or  their  equivalents  are  the 
prime  factors  or  makers  of  all  forms  of  energy.  If  water 
is  to  exert  power,  one  is  always  first  concerned  about  the 
head  of  pressure  and  the  volume  at  his  disposal,  for  if  he 
had  a  head  equal  to  1,000  feet,  but  only  a  supply  of  ono 
gallon  per  hour,  at  this  enormous  pressure  and  small 
quantity  the  power  would  be  no  greater  than  when  the 
volumo  was  1,000  gallons  an  hour  with  a  pressure  of  1  foot 
of  head.  In  the  same  way  if  steam  is  supplied  at  a  pressure 
of  300  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  with  a  volume  of  only 
1  cubic  foot  per  minute,  it  is  manifest  that  the  power  at 
one's  disposal  is  hero  also  small.  On  the  other  hand  if 
1,000  cubic  feet  of  steam  per  minute  are  available  at  a 
prossuro  of  300  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  then  the  power 
is  great.  What  is  true  of  water,  steam  and  air  and  all 
other  mediums  of  transmitted  energy  is  equally  true  of 
transmitted  energy  through  metals,  as  in  the  case  of 

!  electricity,  for  in  it  volts  constitute  the  factor  of  pressure, 
and  amperes  constitute  that  of  volume. 

The  rain  falling  on  the  rocks  sinks  into  every  crack 
and  crevice,  carrying  with  it  into  these  fissures  surface 
material  which  has  been  degraded  by  the  weather,  and 
thus  affording  a  matrix  sufficient  to  start  the  growth  of 

I  vegetation,  and  afterward  to  maintain  the  plants.  The 

;  fibers  and  roots  of  these  plants,  bushes,  and  trees  thus 
brought  into  life,  growing  and  expanding,  act  as  wedges 
to  split  up  the  surface  of  the  rock  and  to  commence  the 
process  of  wearing  away.  Prom  this  quality  of  destruc- 
tion a  large  class  of  plants  derive  the  name  of  Saxifrages, 
or  rock  breakers,  from  their  roots  penetrating  into 
the  minute  fissures  in  search  of  water,  and  so  assisting 
in  the  process  of  disintegration.  In  winter  the  water 
collected  in  the  hollows  and  crevices  becomes  frozen,  and 
expanding  as  it  changes  into  ice,  acts  like  a  charge  of 
blasting  material  in  breaking  up  the  rocks.  The  pieces 
thus  detached  become  further  disintegrated  by  frost  and 
weather,  and,  being  rolled  over  and  over  and  rubbed 
against  each  other  as  they  are  carried  away  down  the 
mountain  currents,  are  ground  gradually  smaller  and 
smaller,  till  from  fragments  of  rocks  they  become  boul- 
ders, then  pebbles,  and  finally  sand.  As  the  mountain 
stream  merges  into  the  river  the  pebbles  and  coarse  sand 
continue  to  be  rolled  along  the  bottom  of  the  channel, 
while  the  argillaceous  particles  and  salts  become  mingled 
with  the  water,  and  flow  on  with  it  either  in  suspension 

I  or  solution. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr..  S-yr.  and2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds. 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  9.  F. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  A-  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Mien  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

BULL8— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  ft  SON,  Lick  House.  S.  F., Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale 


POULTRY. 


TRACY  POULTRY  VARUS,  Tracy,  Cal.  Win.  M. 
Langdon.  Prop.  Specialties:  B.  P.  Rocks  and  S.  0. 
W.  Leghorns.  Eggs  f  1.50  per  la.  Closing  out  one- 
year-old  Plymouth  roosters  at  ft. 50  each.  Bar- 
gains. Write  for  prices.  Fill  Your  Incubator- . 
Eggs  from  line  thoroughbred  stock  lii.uo  per  100. 

J.  R.  CATLKTT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
standard  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Chickens,  also 
Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Eggs  for  incubators 
$3.50  a  100  or  50c  a  selling.   Turkey  eggs  25c  each. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM.  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Bufl  Cochins.  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  Black  Mlnorcas. 

WE  ARE  POULTRY  BREEDERS.  Write  for 
wants.  Address  Sam'l  M.  Coppin.  Cottonwood 
Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Sutter  Co.,  Cal. 


FOR  FINK  FOWL  AND  EGGS  Bend  to  A. 
Buschke,  Tracy,  Cal.   Prices  reasonable. 


WILLIAM  NILES  ft  CO.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Poul- 
try, Belgian  Hares.   Imported  pedigreed  stock. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED    EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


BELGIAN  HARES. 


STANDARD-BRED  PEDIGREED  BEL- 
GIANS. Fine  Does,  bred  or  unbred.  Youngsters 
from  best  strains,  all  ages.  Booklet  free.  Britain 
Rabbitry.  Watsonville,  Cal. 


THOROUGHBRED  PEDIGREED  BELGIAN 
HARES.  Choice  young  does  from  best  strains  of 
fancy  stock.  Write  for  particulars.  S.  S.  Boal. 
126  W.  25th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BELGIAN  HARES  Write  to  Fred  S.  GlHord, 

Manager  Palo  Alto  Rabbitry.  10.'i  California 
Market.  San  Francisco,  for  quotations  and  in  for- 
mation concerning  Belgian  Hares. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  ft  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  NUes  ft 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Established  in  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  Sail  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 


DOQS. 


MISERABLE  SICKLY  DOGS  are  never  seen 
where  Anglo-American  Remedies  are  used.  This 
week  my  folder,  12  Dog  Remedies,  is  sent  free. 
Geo.  H.  Crolev,  506  Sac'to  St..  S.  F. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

HENTEETII,  Blood  Meal.  Bone.  Chick  Feed;  cir- 
cular free,  or  4  samples,  prices,  etc.,  mailed  for  5c 
postage.  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Belgian  Hare  Sup- 
plies. Incubators,  etc.    Croley,  506  Sac'to  St.,  S.  F. 

FENCE  BELGIAN  HARES 

and  POULTRY 
With   Oar    Wire   Netting  at 
LOW  PRICES. 

Wire    Cloth,    Prune  Dippers, 

Graders,  Etc. 
West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works, 

5  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 

SI'RAY  PUMPS. 

Nozzles  for  Tree  Spraying  and  Whitewashing. 
Disinfectants  for  Chicken  Houses,  Barns.  Stables,. 
Dairies,  etc.  Walnwright's  Nozzles  and  Pumps  are 
the  Best  and  Cheapest.  Catalogues  sent.  Agents 
wanted.  Wm.Waluwrlght,  Mfr„  140'.'  Jackson  St., S.  F. 


Oakland   Poultry  Yards, 


1317  CASTRO  ST., 


60  YARDS 

THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY. 


OAKLAND,  CAL. 


THOROUGHBRED 
BELGIAN  HARES. 


NOW  Is  the  time  to  buy  eggs,  or  an  Incubator  if  you  need  one. 
We  manufacture  the  best  machine  on  the  market,  "T  FlG  I  m  pTOV/cd  F*£aCifiC. 

SEND   FOR   OUR  00-PAGE  CATALOGUE. 


Blood  Will  Always  Tell. 

[  The  Lynwood  Herd  of  Swine  have  again  been 
■  awarded  the  majority  of  premiums  at  the  State  Fair, 
[although  the  competition  was  the  greatest  ever  known 
|and  the  exhibit  much  the  largest.  When  you  want 
nething  real  choice  that  you  can  depend  upon  write 
JAS.  R.  BOAL,  Mgr.,  130  W.  25tb  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE  HALSTED  INCUBATOR  CO. 

1312  MYRTLE  ST.,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 
lOO-Egg,  S16;  ISO-Egg,  824;  320-Egg,  S45. 
Brooders,  Thermometers,  Fluid,  etc. 
Send  fok  Circular. 


LOOKING  FOR  BELGIANS? 

Real  Showy,  Handsome  Creatnres. 
Prize  Winners  from  Prize  Winners. 

Then  visit  or  correspond  with 

Pittock's  Belgian  Hare  Rabbitry, 

ELMHITRST,  CAL. 

Prince  Britain,  Sir  Kitchener.  Red  Ranger,  and 
other  choice  bucks  at  stud. 


PAJAR0  VALLEY  POULTRY  YARDS, 

6.  H.  LELAND,  Watsonville,  Cal.   Drawer  D. 
Choice  Eggs  from  Thoroughbred  Stock— Buff, 
White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks;  BufT 
and  White  Leghorns;  Buff  Cochins. 

%i  PER  15  EOGS.  BELGIAN  HARES. 


TREE  WASH.  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \AJ.    JACKSON    <fc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


/  * 

Up  to  date  in  every  way.  *rj» 
Equipped  with  nursery  under 
[  egg  trays,  and  self-regulating  device 
I  Poultry  supplies. Thoroughbred  fowls. 
POULTRY  GUIDE  FREE. 
Stockton  Inoubator  Co., 
"  .709  E.  Mali 
Stockton 


15  YOUR  INCUBATOR  ALL  RIGHT? 

Has  It  been  retested?  I  sell  several  kinds  and  care- 
fully retest  them  before  shipping;  freight  prepaid; 

16  years  experience.  My  customers  succeed.  Write  to- 
day for  circulars.  Geo.  H.  Croley,  ..■»;  Sac't  St..  S.  I 


Elgin  Watches  keep  accurate  time. 
Sold  by  jewelers  In  cases  to  suit. 
Prices  reasonable. 


April^l,  1900. 
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TREE  WASH! 


STEAD'S  "BUG  BANE"  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  wash  known  for  either  citrus  or 
deciduous  trees*  Contains  no  poisonous 
i  chemicals  Is  a  fertilizer  and  tree  tonic  combined- 
Never  clogs  your  pump  or  closes  up  the  pores  of  a  tree 
EASY  TO  HANDLE.  Always  ef- 
fective* In  use  for  more  than  ten  years  by  leading 
<  fruit  men,  some  of  whom  use  upwards  of  20  tons 
Per  year.  Their  testimonials  together  with  prices 
and  full  directions  Dpon  application. 

Manufactured  only  by 

G.D.Soa£dC0.  SAN  DIEGO 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

REPORTED   BY   DEWEY,    STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER  PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  3,  1900. 

046,532. — Gold  Dredge — S.  Babare,  Ta- 

coma,  Wash. 
646,567.  —  Tire    Heater  —  E.  Beeson, 

Fresno,  Cal. 
646,797.  —  Piston    Packing  —  M.  E. 

Briggs,  Alameda,  Cal. 
646,811.— Tack  Puller — J.  H.  Driller, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

646.522.  —  Car  Ventilator  —  G.  A.  & 
R.  F.  Dunn,  Dinuba,  Cal. 

646.523.  — Spraying  Apparatus— G.  A. 
&  R.  P.  Dunn,  Dinuba,  Cal. 

646,640. — Lift  Pump — G.  H.  Evans,  Oro- 
ville,  Cal. 

646,822.— Feed  Box — F.  Galloway,  Cen- 
tral Point,  Or. 

646,538.— Well  Auger — J.  Hahn,  Cole- 
grove,  Cal. 

646,734.— Condiment  Holder  —  M.  L. 
Hansen,  Oakland,  Cal. 

646,432.— Advertising  Device— Heiron 
&  Toffelmeier,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

646,553.—  Wharf— H.  C.  Holmes,  S.  F. 

646,832.  —  Flusher—  S.  C.  Houghton, 
S.  F. 

646,737.— Fishing  Reel — J.  Howe,  Ta- 
coma,  Wash. 

646,843.— Watch  Dial— E.  Krahenbuhl, 
San  Rafael,  Cal. 

646,845-— Currycomb— C.  F.  Laflin,  Aso- 
tin, Wash. 

646,441.— Miner's  Pick— J.   B.  Lucas, 

Valley  Springs,  Cal. 
646,447. — Air  Brake  —  C.  E.  Morgan, 

Portland,  Or. 
646,867.— Igniter— O.  Owens,  S.  F. 
646,546.— Bicycle  Brake— P.  W.  Pratt, 

S  K 

646,560.— Ink  Well— D.  H.  Rowe,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

646,505.  —  Governor  —  .1.  N.  Rundle, 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

646.509.  — Bill  -  Carrying  Apparatus. 
—A.  W.  Thierkoff,  Redding,  Cal. 

646.510.  — Spring  Clamp— A.  W.  Thier- 
koff, Redding,  Cal. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  SCIEN- 
TIFIC Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Auxiliary  Motors  for  Vessels.— 
R.  T.  Power,  New  Westminster,  Canada, 
three-tenths  assigned  to  R.  D.  Perry  of 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  No.  646,374.  Dated 
March  27,  1900.  This  invention  relates  to 
an  attachment  for  vessels,  which  is  de- 
signed to  produce  an  independent  power 
to  be  used  for  any  desired  purpose,  either 
upon  sailing  or  steam  propelled  vessels.  It 
consists  of  one  or  more  open-ended  tubes 
or  passages,  extending  through  the  vessel 
below  the  water  line,  and  essentially  paral- 
lel with  the  keelson.  Within  these  tubes 
turbines  or  other  water  wheels  are  jour- 
naled,  so  that  the  rush  of  water  through 
the  tubes,  caused  by  the  movement  of  the 
vessel  through  the  water,  will  propel  the 
turbines  or  wheels.  Connection  is  made  in 
any  suitable  or  desirable  manner  with  the 
shafts  of  these  wheels,  and  the  power  thus 
derived  may  be  applied  either  to  an  elec- 
tric generator,  and  through  the  gener- 
ator, or  directly,  if  it  is  a  steam-propelled 
vessel.  The  power  thus  derived  may  be 
transmitted  to  a  propeller  shaft  to  assist 
in  propelling  the  vessel. 

Wharf  .  Co  nstru c t i  o n.  —  H.  C. 
Holmes,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  One-half  as- 
signed to  Carl  Uhlig,  same  place.  No.  646,- 
553.  Dated  April  3, 1900.  This  invention  re- 
lates to  improvements  in  wharves  and  like 
structures,  and  its  object  is  to  provide  a 
stronger  and  more  permanent  foundation 
than  can  be  had  by  the  use  of  single  piles 
as  usually  driven,  and  means  to  provide 
for  protecting  the  wharf  from  the  shocks 


caused  by  vessels  or  other  floating  objects 
striking  against  it.  It  consists  of  piles 
driven  in  clusters,  and  a  wooden  enclosing 
cylinder  sunk  around  the  piles  with  its 
lower  end  embedded  in  the  mud,  and  a 
filling  of  concrete  which  surrounds  the 
piles  within  the  cylinder.  Exterior  to  the 
line  of  the  wharf  structure  which  is  built 
upon  these  piles  are  a  series  of  fender  piles 
at  a  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  wharf 
and  ribs  or  timbers  are  bolted  thereto  in 
lines  above  and  below  the  wharf  timber 
and  independent  thereof.  Springs  are 
placed  intermediate  between  the  fender 
piles  and  the  edge  of  the  wharf,  and  these 
are  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the 
pressure  when  a  vessel  strikes  against 
them,  and  prevent  damage  to  the  wharf 
itself. 

Ink  Well.— D.  H.  Rowe,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Assignor  of  two-thirds  to  W.  E.  Gibson 
and  C.  H.  True,  of  same  place.  No.  646,- 
560.  Dated  April  3,  1900.  The  object  of 
this  invention  is  to  provide  a  well  with 
means  for  fixing  it  in  an  opening  or  socket 
in  the  desk,  a  rotatable  cap  having  a  cover 
normally  closed  by  gravitation,  through 
which  cover  when  opened  the  well  can  be 
replenished.  The  rotatable  cap  has  an 
opening  in  the  side  coincident  with  a 
similar  opening  in  the  top  of  the  well  so 
that  when  these  openings  are  brought  in 
line  a  pen  can  be  dipped  in  ink  through 
the  connected  openings.  When  the  well 
is  out  of  use  the  cap  is  turned  and  a  lip  or 
flange  upon  the  cap  covers  the  opening 
and  prevents  the  entrance  of  dust  and  the 
evaporation  of  the  ink. 

Spraying  Apparatus.— G.  A.  &  R.  F. 
Dunn,  Dinuba,  Cal.  No.  646,523.  Dated 
April  3,  1900.  This  invention  is  designed 
for  the  spraying  of  fruit  trees,  plants  and 
for  other  like  purposes.  It  consists  of  a 
main  containing  reservoir,  a  supplemental 
closed  chamber,  with  connections  by 
which  liquid  is  delivered  from  the  first  to 
the  second  chamber,  an  air  pumping 
mechanism  connecting  with  the  closed 
chamber  and  through  it  discharge  air 
into  the  main  chamber.  Independent 
liquid  and  air  conveying  pipes  are  lashed 
together  and  a  nozzle  is  provided  common 
to  both,  with  an  automatic  discharge 
regulating  valve  for  either  liquid  or  air; 
means  are  provided  for  agitating  the  liquid 
to  keep  it  thoroughly  mixed  before  being 
discharged. 

Asphalt  Paper  Pipe. 

After  much  effort  to  find  a  good  substi- 
tute for  iron  pipe,  a  combination  of 
asphalt  and  paper  has  been  devised  and 
patented  that  seems  to  fill  all  require- 
ments and  is  meeting  with  a  fast  growing 
demand  as  its  merits  become  better 
known. 

In  making  the  pipe,  a  strong,  long  fiber 
paper  is  saturated  with  asphalt,  then 
wound  on  a  mandril  till  the  desired  thick- 
ness and  strength  is  obtained.  This  com- 
bination and  method  of  construction  pro- 
duces a  pipe,light,  but  very  tough,  and  with 
perfectly  smooth  inner  surface,  offering 
but  little  friction  to  the  passage  of  fluids. 
From  the  nature  of  its  composition,  this 
asphalt  pipe  is  considered  impervious  to 
chemical  action  of  alkalies,  dampness, 
rust,  gases,  etc.  Being  an  absolute  non- 
conductor, it  is  free  from  the  destructive 
effects  of  electric  currents  that  of  late 
years  have  caused  so  much  trouble  with 
iron  pipe,  and  for  the  same  reason  water 
is  less  likely  to  freeze  than  in  ordinary 
pipe.  The  purposes  to  which  the  pipe  has 
already  been  extensively  applied,  such  as 
conducting  water  under  pressure,  mine 
ventilation,  sewers  and  drains,  electrical 
conduits,  etc.,  in  many  cases  subjecting 
it  to  the  severest  tests,  proves  satisfac- 
torily the  many  good  qualities  claimed  for 
it  by  the  manufacturers. 

For  cheapness  in  transportation,  ease  of 
handling,  toughness  and  durability,  cer- 
tainly this  asphalt  paper  pipe  seems  to 
possess  many  advantages  and  deserves  the 
careful  investigation  of  those  requiring 
pipe  for  any  purpose.  McCarthy  &  Mac- 
kay,  agents,  at  226  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, will  furnish  full  information  upon 
request.  * 


PAINT! 


TRADE 


NDURBte 


THE  ORIGINAL  COLD  WATER  PAINT. 

Fireproof  and  Waterproof  Costs  only  a  fraction 
of  pri  e  of  Oil  Paint.  Waterproof  Induriiie  is 
designed  for  inside  or  outside  use  on  p'astered 
walls,  wood  or  brick.  Inside  Jndurine  is  for  in- 
side work  only  and  works  over  old  whitewash  or 
kalsomine.   Wh  te  and  colors. 

WM.  BURD,  23  Davis  Street,  San  Franelsco. 

MP'J  Br7nWi  PURE  H  al  druggists.  25c  box  of  us. 
Wli  0  EiW/fcliln  WRL  ipl  Cot  ('hem.  00.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Stays 
Up 
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THAT  IS  THE  STRONG  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE. 

Once  well  stretched  it  stays  in  place  and  holds  its  shape.  Cannot  bo  broken  by  animals,  or 
by  expansion  and  contraction.  Cannot  rust,  because  of  the  heavy  galvanizing.  Made 
entirely  of  large  wires.  Sold  by  our  agents  everywhere.  If  you  can't  find  an  agent  in  your 
town  write  to 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"Pasteur"  Black  Leg  Vaccine. 

The  original  and  genuine  preventive  vaccine  remedy  fo  Black  Leg  Officially  endorsed  in  all  the 
cattle-raising  States  Successfully  used  upon  1,500,000  head  in  the  U.  S.  A.  during  the  last  four  years. 
Write  for  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  from  the  largest  and  most  prominent  stock  raisers  of 
the  country.  "  Single  "  treatment  vaccine  for  ordinary  stock;  "  Double  "  treatment  vaccine  for  choice 
herds. 


REGISTERED 


"BLACKLEGINE" 


-TRADE  MARK. 


"Pasteur"  single  treatment  Black  Leg  Vaccine  READY  FOR  USE  (no  set  of  instruments  re- 
quired). Sold  in  packages:— No.  1  (10  head)  $1.50;  No.  2  (20  head)  $2.50 ;  No.  3  (50  head)  $6.  Easily  ap- 
plied.  No  experience  necessary. 

PASTEUR    VACCINE  CO., 

213  Examiner  Bldg.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


Pacific  Steel 
Handy  Wagon. 

WHEELS  28  and  34  inches  high. 

TIRES  4  and  5  in.  wide,  H  in.  thick. 

AXLES  \%  inch,  solid  steel. 

BOLSTERS  ANI>  AXLE  STOCKS . .  .White  oak . 
CAPACITY  Guaranteed  5000  lbs. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16-13  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Made  by  The  Shunk  Plow  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 

HALL'S 
"BANNER" 
PUMP. 

BEST  LIFT  AND  FORCE 
IN  THE  MARKET. 

No  Pipes  to  Disconnect  to 
Get  at  All  Working 
Parts. 

The  "ALTA"  is  the 
most  serviceable  Deep 
Well  Pump.  Working 
parts  taken  up  from  any 
depth  without  disturb- 
ing pipe  body. 

Address 

HALL'S 
MACHINE  WORKS, 

108    (lain  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


VUHY     THE     BEST  f 

BECAUSE  they  are  made  on  correct  principles, 
therefore  give  the  best  results.  The  Menzel  Hard- 
ware Co.  of  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  state  that  "  they  have 
put  up  a  large  number  of  pumps  of  all  kinds  this 
season,  but  yours  give  us  and  our  customers  the 

BURTON  PUMP  AND  MACHINE  WORKS  have  re- 
moved to  44-4fiMainSt..  San  Francisco, Cal.,  and  will 
give  full  particulars  and  furnish  estimates  of  pumps 
run  with  gasoline  or  steam  engines.  Horse  powers 
or  windmills— complete  plantB.  Closing  out  stock 
of  second-hand  gasoline  engines,  1  to  20  H.  P. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 

933  market  street, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  AU  Tear.  :  A.  VAlf  DER  NAILLEH,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 

JAMES  W.  HOWSON,  CHEMIST. 

Analysis  of  Fertilizers.  Soils,  Waters,  Wines, 
Foods,  Petroleum  Oils,  Etc. 

Instruction  given  in  all  branches  of  chemistry. 
521  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.'S 

Specialty  is  a  Spray  Pump  that  will  do  the  Best 
Work,  the  Most  Work  at  the  greatest  Saving  ol 
Labor,  That  Will  Not  Rust,  that  is  durable  in 
all  its  parts,  and  prices  as  low  as  Good  material 
and  workmanship  will  admit  of.  Send  for  cata- 
logue with  prices,  formulas  of  washes  and  sugges- 
tions on  the  methods  of  spraying. 

BEAN  SPRAT  PUMP  CO.,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

Feeds-Deeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts . 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  referenoe 


657  PAGES,  BOUHD  IH  CLOTH. 
Price,  92  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

jfit  h/ii$ip  \^%% 


ByGUSTAV  biskn. 


4  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing:. 

This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewby  Publishing  Co..  or  lis 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  93.00,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  should  be  addressed: 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

380  Market  Street.  San  FranoUco.  Oal. 


MONEY m HONEY! 

THE  WEEKLY' 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  about  It. 
Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free. 
Q.W.YORK  &  CO. 

118  M  ichigan St., Chicago, 111 
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Would  He  do  It  ? 


^\  AVould  a  man  send 
such  an  endorsement  as  the 
following,  commending  that 
great  veterinary  remedy, 

Turtle's 


Elixir 


if  it  were  not  true  in 
every  particular? 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  the 
Adams  Express  Company. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttl*.  Bo«toD.  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Dear  Sir:— Without  solicitation  from  yourself 
or  anyone  con«mr<l  in  vour  Elixir,  I  wi&h  to  state 
that  I  have  been  using  that  article  during  the  past  10 
Yean,  and  I  am  still  using  it  with  the  greatest  satis- 
faction. I  can  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  any 
and  all  [>ersons  requiring  an  article  of  this  kind. 
Wishing  you  every  success  with  your  great  remedy, 
and  with  mv  bett  regards,  I  am, 

Sincerely  voura,    E.  SEROR  WILLIS. 

Owner  of  Sperial  Blend,  Hotel  Ouffenn. 
  WE  WILL  PAY  

$5000  REWARD 

if  this  or  any  other  letter  we  publish  can  be 
proven  ttputious  or  bogus  by  any  person. 

Tuttle's  Ellxlrinthp  stable  cures  colic, 
curb,  splints,  contracted  cord,  rinp  bone, 
spavin  and  internal  ailments. 

Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  rheuma- 
tism, sprains,  bruises,  la  grippe  and  kills 
pain  instantly.  Sample  of  either  for  6c.  in 
stamps  to  pay  postag-e. 

Or.  S.  A.  Tuttle.  33  Beverly  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

r^Bswar*  of  all  so-called  Elixirs, 

none  Rennlne  bat  Tattles. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Grange  Picnic. 

To  the  Editor: — Selma  and  Tulare 
( -J  ranges  held  a  joint  picnic  on  Satur- 
day, April  14th,  on  Kings  river,  close 
to  the  S.  P.  railroad  bridge.  The  early 
part  of  the  morning  threatened  rain, 
preventing  many  from  going  who  other- 
wise intended  doing  so,  but  all  signs  of 
rain  cleared  up  about  10  a.  m.,  and 
from  then  on  a  nicer  day  for  a  picnic 
could  not  have  been  selected. 

The  attendance  was  good-  -large 
enough  to  admit  of  a  good  mutual,  so- 
cial intercourse  of  all  present,  all  feel- 
ing it  to  be  an  occasion  on  which  they 
were  to  get  the  greatest  enjoyment 
out  of  it  and  to  assist  every  one  else  in 
doing  so. 

Selma  Grange  had  formed  a  pro- 
gramme of  exercises  and  the  choir  of 
that  Grange  had  rehearsed  and  ren- 
dered in  an  excellent  manner  a  pro- 
gramme of  Grange  songs. 

The  first  number  on  the  exercises 
programme  was  the  lunch,  by  all  pres- 
ent. This  was  more  than  abundant, 
prepared  to  a  dot,  and  partaken  of 
with  an  appetite. 

After  the  lunch  was  the  first  song, 
succeeded  by  an  address  of  welcome  by 
J.  J.  Roadhouse,  Worthy  Master  of 
Selma  Grange,  followed  by  a  song  by 
the  choir  and  responded  to  by  Prof. 
Worthen,  Worthy  Master  of  the  State 
Grange  of  California,  and  by  Major 
Berry,  Worthy  Master  of  Tulare 
Grange.  The  next  speaker  was  E.  C. 
Shoemaker,  Worthy  Steward  of  the 
State  Grange,  who  read  a  well-written 
paper,  followed  by  Mrs.  Worthen, 
Thomas  Jacob,  A.  J.  Woods  and  G.  S. 
Abbot.  All  addresses,  except  Mr. 
Shoemaker's,  were  extemporaneous, 
being  unprepared,  but  were  to  the 
point,  strictly  farmer-like,  that  of  Mrs. 
Worthen,  who  had  no  reason  to  think 
she  would  be  called  upon,  being  the 
address  of  the  day,  typical  of  the  bright 
woman  she  is  and  of  the  tenets  incul- 
cated in  the  Grange. 

Worthy  Master  Worthen  told  of  the 
objects  of  the  Grange  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  past,  present  and  future 
work  for  the  farmer  and  humanity. 

Major  Berry  told  of  the  work  accom- 
plished and  being  done  by  Tulare 
Grange,  the  earnestness  of  its  members, 
and  the  sociability  of  its  meetings. 

Mr.  Woods  and  Mr.  Abbot  told  of 
the  early  days  of  the  Grange  in  Califor- 
nia  and  its  many  severe  trials.  Bro. 
A.  J.  Woods  is  a  charter  member  of 
Liberty  Grange,  San  Joaquin  county, 
organized  Sept.  11,  1873,  and  has  con- 
tinued in  affiliation  with  some  Grange 
ever  since. 

O.  L.  Abbot  is  a  charter  member  of 
Santa  Barbara  Grange  No.  50,  or- 
ganized Aug.  19,  1873,  was  the  first 
Master  of  that  Grange  and  the  first 
Overseer  of  the  State  Grange  ;  he  is 
not  now  affiliated  with  the  Order,  but  | 


his  better  half  is  a  member  of  Selma 
Grange.  He  came  to  the  picnic  holding 
her  apron-strings.  Between  each  ad- 
dress the  choir  sang  and  closed  the  pro- 
gramme with  a  song.  So  well  did  all 
present  enjoy  the  occasion  that,  at  the 
request  of  Bro.  Roadhouse,  Bro.  Tuohy 
offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  carried  without  a  dissenting  vote  : 
Resolved,  Selma  and  Tulare  Granges 
will  annually  hold  a  joint  Grange  picnic, 
of  which  the  present  shall  be  the  first ; 
that  sister  Granges,  the  farmers  and  their 
families  of  Fresno,  Kings  and  Tulare  coun- 
ties are  hereby  cordially  invited  to  join 
us  on  these  occasions,  making  these  pic- 
nics typical  farmers'  meetings. 

Time  and  place  of  meeting  to  be  here- 
after mutually  agreed  upon. 

Selma  Grange  choir  did  themselves 
proud.  It  is  composed  of  Mr.  E.  R. 
Holton,  organist  and  leader,  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Roadhouse.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christerfee 
and  Mr.  T.  B.  Smith,  and  your  reporter 
cannot  resist  saying  that  Mrs.  Road- 
house would  be  a  desirable  acquisition 
to  any  choir. 

A  resolution  was  passed  thanking 
Mr.  R.  S.  Curley  for  the  use  of  the  pic- 
nic grounds. 

The  members  of  Tulare  Grange  wound 
up  the  day  with  a  lunch  at  5:30  p.  it.  at 
the  camp  of  Bro.  and  Sister  Styles  and 
Bro.  and  Sister  Mull  on  the  river  bank. 

J.  T. 

Canker  Worms  at  Calistoga. 

To  the  Editor: — A  small  green  worm, 
called  by  many  here  the  "inch  worm,  " 
is  making  great  havoc  with  the  foliage 
and  prunes  on  many  prune  orchards 
here.  One  man  has  a  number  of  acres 
of  trees  that  are  as  bare  as  in  the  win- 
ter— not  a  single  leaf  or  prune  on  the 
trees.  He  has  rasped  the  rough  bark 
off  the  trees  about  6  or  8  inches  wide, 
then  wraps  brown  paper  around  the 
trees  and  fastens  with  two  or  three  10- 
ounce  tacks,  then  applies  with  a  brush, 
one-third  black-strap  molasses  and  two- 
thirds  coal  tar.  He  then  shakes  the 
trees  and  taps  all  the  branches  lightly 
with  long,  slim  poles ;  the  worms  drop 
by  the  thousands.  They  make  for  the 
tree  and  are  caught  in  the  tar  and  die. 
My  neighbor  has  had  ten  men  at  work 
at  her  prune  trees  for  the  past  few 
days,  and  I  think  she  will  conquer  most 
of  the  worms.  I  am  now  commencing 
on  mine,  and  will  have  my  hands  full  for 
a  week  or  more. 

I  thought  the  above  if  printed  in  this 
week's  Rural  might  be  of  some  value 
to  many  who  raise  prunes  and  may  have 
the  same  trouble  with  them  that  we  are 
now  having.  Ira  W.  Adams. 

Calistoga. 

FROM  ANOTHER  READER. 

To  the  Editor  :— I  thank  you  sin- 
cerely for  your  help  in  finding  an  effect- 
ive remedy  for  the  canker  worm.  The 
Paris  green  spray  was  a  failure.  I  fol- 
lowed instructions  till  I  saw  it  did  not 
stop  the  worms,  and  then  strengthened 
the  spray  till  it  burst  the  leaves,  and 
still  it  did  not  stop  them.  I  then  tried 
paper  bands  covered  with  tar  and  mo- 
lasses, shaking  the  trees  to  get  the 
worms  off.  This  I  find  effective,  and 
expect  to  be  rid  of  the  worms  in  two  or 
three  days.  J.  K.  Garnett. 

Calistoga. 

Black  Leg  Vaccine. 

Reports  concerning  black  leg,  wbiob  is  always 
liable  to  break  out  in  tbe  spring  of  tbe  year,  all 
seem  to  come  from  localities  where  the  cattlemen 
have  not  as  yet  learned  tbe  value  of  tbe  Pasteur 
method  of  preventing  black  leg,  resembling  vac- 
cination to  prevent  smallpox  in  tbe  human  family. 
Wherever  Pasteur  Black  Leg  Vaccine  is  used,  tbe 
death  rate  from  black  leg  shows  a  phenomenal  de- 
crease. In  some  sections  where  the  yearly  mor- 
tality from  this  disease  amounted  to  from  10%  to 
20%,  not \%  of  loss  now  occurs,  the  reduction  in 
the  death  rate  being  due  to  the  intelligent  use  of 
Pasteur  Black  Leg  Vaccine.  Tbe  single  treat- 
ment vaccine,  termed  "  Blackleglne,"  is  by  far 
the  simplest  method  yet  devised,  as  it  is  ready 
for  use  as  sold  and  can  be  purchased  at  a  most 
reasonable  price.  Tbe  Pasteur  vaccines  only  cost 
from  10  to  15  cents  per  head,  a  sum  so  small  when 
compared  to  the  benefit  they  confer  that  the  cost 
cun  hardly  be  said  to  enter  into  consideration. 
Cattlemen  cannot  afford  to  neglect  this  cheap  and 
simple  means  to  prevent  loss,  and  those  who  have 
not  already  used  Pasteur  Black  Leg  Vaccine 
should  do  so  before  the  disease  breaks  out.  Pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure;  and  in  this  case  when 
once  tbe  disease  develops  there  is  no  known  cure. 
Credit  belongs  where  credit  Is  due,  and  to  tbe 
Pasteur  Vaccine  Company  of  Chicago  belongs  all 
the  credit  for  the  introduction  of  black  leg  vac- 
cination Into  North  America.  This  oocurred  in 
1895,  since  when  nearly  two  millions  of  calves 
have  been  successfully  treated  with  Pasteur 
Black  Leg  Vaccine.  For  full  Information,  write 
to  the  Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago, 
or  213  Examiner  Building,  San  Francisco 


"ALPHA-DISC" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


The  improved  "Alpha"  disc  or  divided  milk- 
strata  system  is  used  in  the  De  Laval  separators 
only.  Strong  patents  prevent  its  use  in  any 
other  machines.  The  "  disc "  system  makes 
the  De  Laval  machines  as  superior  to  other 
separators  as  such  other  separators  are  to 
setting  systems.  It  reduces  necessary  speed 
one-half,  reduces  size  of  revolving  bowl,  saves 
labor  and  power,  enables  simplicity  and  dura- 
bility, skimming  cold  milk,  running  cream  of 
any  desired  thickness,  and  insures  absolute 
thoroughness  of  separation  under  practical 
use  conditions,  which  is  not  possible  with  any 
other  separator  or  creaming  system. 


Send  for  "20th  Century"  catalof/ue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 

Chicago. 


103  4.  105  Mission  St. 
San  Francisco. 


General  Offices: 
74  Cortlan dt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


1102  Arch  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

327  Commissioners  St,, 
MONTREAL. 


[The  only  roofing  wirheut  a  fault 
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P  a  r  a  f  f  i 

I  I  I  6  Battery 
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mm. 


The  best  build- 
ers in  America  use 
P  &  B  Ready 
Roofing 

Shingles  may 
warp,  slate  may 
chip,  tin  may 
sweat,  tar  may 
run,  or  iron  ex- 
pand, but  P  &  B 
will  stand  anv 
climatic  condition 
—  the  weather  of 
the  west  requires  it 

Demand     i  t 

of  your  dealer 


Paint  Co 

—  San  Francisco 


Nitrate  nf    CR0P  FAILURES 

'*«  VFA        are    nractlcallv    imnnsslhlH    where    M  I T  L 

Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


are  practically  impossible  where  NITRATE 
OF  SOD/\  Is  used  as  a  fertilizer.  Its  use  has 
made  an  exact  science  of  crop  growing.  You  cau  always  rely 
upon  a  good  crop  when  it  is  used  singly  or  in  proper  combina- 
tion with  other  elements  of  plant  foods. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &.  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  Oal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


Save  All  Profits 


but  the  makers,  when  you  buy  a  carriage, 
i  buggy  or  harness.  Our  method  of  selling 
!  direct  enables  you  to  save  all  agents  com- 
missions, besides  giving  you  tbe  advantage 
of  dealing  with  manufacturers  and  a  wider 
No  3034— nuurj.       range  of  choice  than  any  dealer  could  offer. 
Pii«.t«l  If  you  want  a  thoroughly  well  built,  modern  style  vehicle, 

win  ir.un-r  qu«ri<r  lop.    hijjh-griule  harness,  robe,  blnnket,  or  other  horse  accesso- 
ries, write  for  our  fully  ilhjHtrated  catalogue.  We  guarantee  everything  we  make, 
and  will  refund  your  monev  should  you  be  dissatisfied  with  yourpurchase.  -mi 
THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO..  Columbus,  Ohio.  s""-'; 


$50.°0  RANGE  FX>R  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 
TPIIIMPH  STFFI     PANOF  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

iKiumr-n  mccl  kai>uc  we  wU1  f £r  a  short  tlme  dellver  at  you; 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x31  inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21M  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  O.  WILLARU,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


Pacific  Saw  Manufacturing  Company 

Manufacture  the 

"HATCH"  Pruning  Saw. 

The  Best  In  Usel 

Emery  Wheels,  Grindstones,  Files,  Saws. 
Machine  Knives,  Etc.  Sheet  Steel.    Tel.  Main  5062.    17-18  Fremont  Street,  San  FranoUco,  Dal. 
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TWO  hundred  bushels 
of  Potatoes  remove 
eighty  pounds  of  "actual"  Pot- 
ash from  the  soil.  One  thou- 
sand pounds  of  a  fertilizer  con- 
taining 8%  "actual"  Potash 
will  supply  just  the  amount 
needed.  If  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency of  Potash,  there  will  be 
a  falling-off  in  the  crop. 

We  have  some  valuable 
books  telling  about  composi- 
tion, use  and  value  of  fertilizers 
for  various  crops.  They  are 
sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

METER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  DARKEST  NIGHTS 

your  stock  Is  safe  If  fenced  with  Page  Stock  Fence. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH, 

Government  Crop  Report. 

Washington,  April  11.— The  April 
report  of  the  statistician  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  show  the  aver- 
age condition  of  winter  wheat  on  April 
1  to  have  been  82.1,  against  77.9  on 
April  1,  1899;  86.7,  April  1,  1898,  and 
a  ten-year  average  of  82.8.  While  the 
ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly  in  Ohio, 
Michigan  and  Indiana  will  probably  re- 
sult in  not  one  of  these  three  States 
producing  more  than  half  a  crop,  an 
exceptionally  high  condition  is  reported 
from  the  winter  wheat  States  west  of 
the  Mississippi  river  and  from  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  The  principal  averages 
are  :  Pennsylvania  72,  Ohio  47,  Michi- 
gan 57,  Indiana  51,  Illinois  88,  Missouri 
91,  Kansas  99,  Texas  101,  Oklahoma 
99,  Washington  106,  Oregon  100,  and 
California  90. 

The  percentage  of  mortality  among 
farm  animals  during  the  year  ending 
March  30,  1900,  was  not  only  below 
that  of  last  year,  but  was  also  below 
the  ten  and  fifteen-year  averages.  Of 
horses,  1.8%  are  reported  as  having 
died  from  disease,  against  2.3%  the 
preceding  year  and  a  ten-year  average 
of  1.9%.  Of  cattle,  a  mortality  of  1.1% 
from  winter  exposure  and  of  2%  from 
disease  is  reported,  against  2.2%  from 
exposure  and  2.03%  from  disease  the 
preceding  year,  and  1.6%  from  expos- 
ure and  1.8%  from  disease  as  the  ten- 
year  average. 

Of  sheep,  the  deaths  from  exposure 
amounted  to  1.8%  and  those  from  dis- 
ease to  2%,  against  3.5%  from  exposure 
and  2.1%  from  disease  the  preceding 
year,  and  2.6%  and  2.3%  the  respective 
ten  year  averages. 

No  estimate  of  the  number  of  swine 
on  January  1  having  been  made  by  the 
department,  the  rate  of  mortality  for 
the  country  at  large  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. Of  the  seventeen  principal 
States,  twelve  report  a  mortality  below 
that  of  last  year.  In  Texas  the  rate  is 
unchanged,  and  only  in  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Arkansas  is  it 
even  slightly  higher  than  in  1898-99. 
Only  in  five  States  containing  an  ag- 
gregate of  less  than  1,000,000  head  of 
swine  is  the  mortality  reported  above 
the  ten-year  average. 

Bow's  This? 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &.CO..  Props,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  uhdersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  In  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Traux.  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Wai.ding,  K  inn  an  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price  75o  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug- 
gists. Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Answers  by  Dr.  Creely. 

FOR  A  GUNSHOT  WOUND. 

To  the  Editor:— Hugh  McCaffries, 
Tres  Pinos,  San  Benito  Co.,  has  a  cow 
which  he  thinks  has  got  a  bullet  hole 
through  the  flesh  of  the  neck,  and  he 
would  like  to  know  which  way  it  could  be 
healed  up  the  best.  The  bullet  passed 
right  through  so  that  you  can  see  the 
holes  on  both  sides  very  plainly.  Perhaps 
Dr.  Creely  would  be  so  kind  and  inform 
him  what  would  be  the  best  treatment 
for  it. — Subscriber. 

Syringe  and  wash  with  lysol  solution, 
a  tablespoon  to  one  pint  warm  water. 
Use  externally  iodoform  salve. 

Dr.  Creely. 

510  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  S.  F. 


Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture. 

Prof.  L.  R.  Bailey  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, with  the  assistance  of  helpful 
horticulturists  and  botanists  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  has  enabled  The  Mc- 
Millan Co.  of  New  York  to  publish  the 
first  volume  of  a  "Cyclopedia  of  Ameri- 
can Horticulture  " — a  splendid  quarto 
volume  of  over  500  pages.  There  are 
three  volumes  of  similar  size  to  follow, 
and  the  whole  will  constitute  the  grand- 
est showing  of  up-to-date  horticultural 
knowledge  in  the  English  language,  and 
it  will  be  accorded  leading  place  as  a 
reference  book  on  horticulture  wher- 
ever the  English  language  is  read. 
The  most  conscientious  and  tireless 
effort  has  been  made  to  render  the  work 
broad  and  accurate.  It  treats  of  thou- 
sands of  plants  and  it  aims  to  give  their 
botanical  and  horticultural  relation- 
ships and  their  cultural  aspects  in  a 
most  striking  and  accurate  manner. 
It  shows  both  the  open  air  and  the  pro- 
tected culture,  and  thus  becomes  a 
guide  through  the  wide  degrees  of  lati- 
tude covered  by  the  American  name 
and  through  the  seasonal  changes  in 
the  vast  territory  included.  The  possi- 
bility of  securing  such  wide  informa- 
tion in  a  single  work  is  recognized  when 
it  is  known  that  Prof.  Bailey  has  se- 
cured the  co-operation  of  several  hun- 
dred of  the  best  horticultural  writers, 
each  writing  from  the  point  of  view  of 
his  own  region  and  giving  the  results  of 
the  best  local  experience.  In  keeping 
with  this  fresh  and  original  treatment 
of  the  subjects,  there  are  also  new  en- 
gravings in  great  profusion  which  not 
only  elucidate  the  text,  but  give  the 
work  most  acceptable  beauty. 

The  Cyclopedia  is  in  alphabetical  ar- 
rangement and  the  first  volume  includes 
the  letters  A  to  D.  We  understand 
the  later  volumes  are  now  being 
printed,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
present  year  will  see  the  completion  of 
the  work.  The  work  will  be  furnished 
at  $5  per  volume,  and  it  can  be  ordered 
through  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  A 
copy  of  the  first  volume  can  be  seen  at 
this  office. 


PACIFIC    CH/YMFMOIN  RAKE. 

SELF  DUJVIP, 

Wheels  are  made  with  extra  wide  channel  steel  tire,  with  the  spokes  riveted  into  the  malleable  hub 
and  riveted  into  the  tire  so  there  is  no  possible  way  for  the  same  to  become  loose,  as  is  the  case  where 
the  spokes  are  screwed  into  the  hub  and  held  with  a  nut,  but  they  can  readily  be  replaced  by  a  black- 
smith. 

1  he  frame  of  the  rake  is  made  of  forged  angle  steel,  and  the  teeth  are  connected  to  the  same  by 
metal  tooth  sections,  and  connected  to  the  head  by  bults  in  such  a  manner  that  the  teeth  can  be  put  in 
or  taken  out  one  section  at  a  time. 

The  spring  seat  is  arranged  to  adjust  in  height  to  suit  a  small  boy  or  man  by  simply  changing  two 
bolts. 

The  rake  dumps  from  both  wheels  by  ratchets  which  are  encased  at  tne  end  of  the  rake  head  to 
prevent  the  wheels  winding  with  hay. 

The  dumping  device  is  most  simple  and  durable  in  its  construction.  The  rake  is  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  operator  when  raking  on  either  rough  or  even  ground  by  the  use  of  our  improved  foot 
treadle,  and  the  teeth  can  be  held  up  by  pressing  the  foot  treadle  when  the  rake  is  dumped,  or  the  teeth 
can  be  held  down  by  pressing  the  foot  treadle  when  the  rake  is  in  operation. 


16  AND  18  DRUMM  STREET, 


HOOKER  &  CO., 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


California  s>  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON, 

Professor  Agricultural  Practice  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Vegetables  in 
Garden  and  Field;"  President  California  State  Floral  Society;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  San  Francisco. 


Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrated,  12  Full-Page  Plates. 


The  third  edition  of  this  great  work  and  Indispensable  companion  of  progressive  fruit  growers  is 
now  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  book  has  been  practically  rewritten  by  the  author,  and  contains  the  latest  and  best  methods 
of  practice  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Wormy  Apples      DFWFV    STPONfi    <St  CO 

never  made  money  for  anybody.   Only  sound        m*iJ  T  T  1   }  A   »V *■  ^  ^— *         ^  V/  •  9 


never  made  money  for  anybody.  Only  sound 
apples  are  salable  and  profitable.  Have  sound 
apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  cherries,  cur- 
rants, berries,  etc.,  by  using 

SWIFT'S  SS!eenaadte 

as  an  insecticide.  It's  the  latest  and  best.  Kills 
codlimg  moth,  bud  moth,  tent  caterpillar,  canker 
worm,  pear  and  cherry  slug  and  blight,  gypsy  moth, 
and  all  bugs,  beetles,  worms,  insects,  etc.  It's  white, 
easily  seen,  sticks  to  the  leaves  arid  never  scalds 
or  burns  the  f  oliasre.  Endorsed  by  leading  State  En- 
tomologists. Used  Dy  <?<//<*!/  MftJi  Commiteion  of  M<ie«.  Send 
for  free  booklet  •' Injuria*  /meat. "Made  and  sold  only  by 

Wm.  H.  SWIFT  &  CO.,  03  Broad  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


PATENT  SOLICITORS, 


330  MARKET  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal oities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  Inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Markat 
St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  se.Ilng 
lKdoz.  Packages  of  Blulne  at  10  cents  each. 
Send  your  full  address  by  return  mall  and 
we  will  forward  the  Blulne,  post-paid,  and 
.1  large  Premium  List  No  money  reqijred. 
BLUINK  CO.  oox  6UU,  Concord  Junction.  Mas* 


Saw 
Your 
Wood 


with  Smalley  or  Battle  Creek 
Wood  ^awM.  More  money  can  be 
made  with  our  sawing  out  tits  than 
with  any  other  implement  you  can 
bay.  St LF  FEED  DRAG  SAWS-5  SIZES 
Circular  or  cut  off,  IObizos;  also  Bolt- 
ing or  Picket  Mills.  Every  machino 
sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  to  do 
perfect  work.  Also  full  line  of  Pow- 
ers for  operating.  Catalog  showing 
our  Smalley  line  complete  mailed  free 
if  yon  name  this  paper. 

SMALLEY  MFC.  CO.. 
Sole  Miikera,         Munlto^uir,  \VU 


MANHATTAN  PODLTRI  «  STOf'K  FOOD 

la  best.   All  grocera.   Depot,  1353  Folaom  St.,  8.  P. 


THIS  IS  IT. 

The  incubator  which  has  put  an 
end  to  all  hatching  worries  and 
difficulties.  Its  simplicity  in  opera- 
tion and  its  uniform  success  in 
hatching  every  fertile  egg  makes 

THE  PET ALU  MA  INCUBATOR 

the  best  investment  you  canmake.  There's  nouncertain- 

ty  about  its  work.  And  then,  It's  built  to  lull.  4  sizes—  54  to  334 
eetrs.  W«  pay  freight  anywhere  in  U.  S.  Handsome  catalogue  free. 

PtTAlUMA  IHClllATOR  CO..  BOX  19   ,  PETAIUMA,  CAl. 

your  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

24  styles  spraying  outfits.  Best 
and  cheapest.  For  prices  and 
lull  treatise  on  spraying  all  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
crops  address  WILLIAM  STAHL,  Qaincy ,  Illinois. 


SPRAY 


ESTABLISHED  1876 

KELLER'S  NURSERIES, 

Depot,  002  Broadway,  OAKLAND,  CAL.. 

ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS  AND  SHADE  TREES. 

20,000  Gum  Trees,  12  to  18  Inches  High, 
at  WtO  00  per  lOOO. 
CHOICE  ROSES,  Strong  Plants,  $2.40  per  dozen. 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Motary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

310  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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REMOVAL  NOTICE. 

The  Union  Gas  Engine  Co. 

HAS  MOVED  TO  ITS  LARGE  NEW  BUILDING  AT  THE 

Corner  First  and  Clementina  Streets, 

SAIN  FRANCISCO. 


 WORK  8:  

240-242  FIRST  ST.,  2  to  18  CLEMENTINA  ST. 


 OFFICES:  

-2-*-*--24<5    FIRST  STREET. 


GAS  AND  OIL  ENGINES,  MINING  HOISTS,  AIR  COMPRESSORS.  PUMPING  PLANTS,  ETC. 


Clark's  Reversible  Double  Lever  Extension  Head  Harrow. 

CLARK'S  CUTAWAY  HARROW — This  Harrow  can  be  used  to  throw  the  earth  to  or  from  the  tree. 
It  can  be  drawn  together  and  used  In  the  regular  length  or  extended  as  shown.  The  5  and  6  are 
best  all-around  two-horse  Harrows. 

Our  LOW  Prices  Will  Surprise  You. 

5  FT.,  6  FT.,  8  FT.,  10  FT.    WRITE  OR  CALL. 


Allison,  Neff  &  Co., 


222  mission  Street, 
SAIN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  Acme  of  Simplicity  in 
/V\ov\/e-r  Construction. 

As  Neat  as  a  Toy 
and  Strong  as 
a  Giant. 


THE  JONES  CHAIN  MOWER. 

No  Noise.    No  Vibration.    No  Lost  Power.    No  Cog  Wheels  to  Wear  Out. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  sprocket  and  chain  produces  far  less  friction  than  cog  wheels;  that  they 
are  longer  lived;  that  the  application  of  power  is  more  direct.  Then  why  buy  a  geared  mower  that 
may  work  well  enough  when  it  is  new  and  the  gears  flt  closely  *  But  it  soon  commences  to  wear,  loss 
of  motion  occurs,  and  in  a  short  time  you  need  a  new  mower.   WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

THE  H.  C.   SHAW  COHPANY,   State  Agents,   STOCKTON.  CAL. 


Star  Sickle  Grinder. 


A  FEW  OF  OUR 
SPECIALTIES: 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPE 


FOR    TO\A/N    VAY  ATHR  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

46  FREMONT  STREET,       ....       SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAX~ 

Iron  cut  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
plied  for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipe: 
with  Asphaltum. 


IMPERISHABLE. 


The  best  pipe  in  the  market.  It  will  last  longer  than  anything  yet  offered.  Will  not  rust  or  break. 
Guaranteed  to  stand  seveuty-hve  pounds  pressure.   WRITE  FOR  DETAILED  INFORMATION. 

MCCARTHY  &  MACKEY,  Selling  Agents, 

.226  MARKET  STREET,  BAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


150,000 

SOLD  IN 

1899. 

Weight, 

25  Pounds. 


10  REASONS  WHY  10  V*IJ 

Tzs2£*  Best  Machine: 


i. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


It  grinds  three  times  faster  than  any  other.  Speed  of  stone,  3000  turns  per  minute. 
Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  grinding  and  saw  gumming,  and  Is  used  the  year  round. 
Grinds  all  but  the  last  half  of  the  last  knife.  (See  cut.)  This  is  impossible  with  any  other. 
Perfect  simplicity,  a  boy  can  handle  it.   Can  be  changed  to  a  Tool  Grinder  in  one  minute. 
Grinds  a  perfect  bevel  on  new  or  old  knives,  and  positively  cannot  grind  out  of  heel,  nor 
grind  off  the  points. 

6.  Knifes  are  set  so  you  can  see  what  you  are  doing.   It  grinds  out  the  nicks. 

7.  It  can  be  taken  to  the  field  with  the  mower,  works  well  on  the  ground,  don't  have  to  be 
fastened  to  wheel  of  mower. 

x.  Gurranteed  to  do  good  work  when  properly  adjusted  and  against  breakage  in  transit. 
Stones  are  guaranteed  for  one  year. 

9.  Our  prices  are  cheaper  than  you  can  buy  a  so-called  Sickle  Grinder  for. 
lo.  These  machines  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  harvesting  machine  companies  in  the 
United  States. 

Each  machine  comes  with  an  extra  tool  grinding  stone  that  can  be  used  all  the 
year  round  for  grinding  axes  and  other  tools.  Stones  can  also  be  had  to  fit  (at  an  extra 
price)  for  gumming  saws. 

GENERAL   AGENTS   FOR   CALIFORNIA    AND  NEVADA: 

The  Thomson-Diggs  Co., 

WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN  HARDWARE!,  FARMING  TOOLS  AND  VEHICLES, 
308-312    J    STREET,  S  ACR  A/V\ENTO,    CfK  L-. 


it  Does  Not  Destroy  the  Grain. 

SQUEEZER 

COMBINED 
CHURN 

AND  WORKER 

Will  do  exhaustive  churning 
at  any  desired  temperature.  It 
makes  a  superior  quality  of 
butter,  distributes  the  salt  evenly 
and  prevents  mottles.    It  be- 
longs in  every  dairy  turning  out 
high  grade  work. 

IT  IS  SIMPLE,  DURABLE 

AND  EASILY  WASHED.  Made  in  a  series  of  Desirable  sizes. 

We  are  prepared  to  repair  all  cream  separators  and  employ  highly  skilled  men  for 

this  work.    Send  at  once  for  our  Catalogue,  No.  81. 

Address,  ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  ELGIN,  ILLS. 


C  H-  EVAISTS  cfe  CO., 
Machine  Works, 

183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 
First  -  Class    machine  U/ork 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pnmps,  Power  Pomps,  Etc  , 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


THE  U.  S.THE  MOST  DURABLE. 

Rj  ISBN  DALE,  Wis.,  March  is,  1900. 
Our  No.  5  U.  S.  Separator  we  have  run  every  milking  since 
lanuarv  i8y3.  and  it  now  does  as  tfood  work  as  ever.  Repeated 
Habcock  tests  show  it  a  close  skimmer.    There  are  four  or  five 
nakes  of  hand  separators  in  this  vicinity  and  the  I*.  S.  proves  the 
'lost  durable  of  all. 
If  we  have  occasion  to  need  another  it  will  surelv  be  a  U.  S. 

GEO.  C.  HILL  &  SON. 

Write  for  booklet  entitled  "Interesting  Experiences"  If  you 
are  Interested  In  cream  separators. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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TWENTY-NINTH  YEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


Electric  Power  in  the  San  Joaquin. 

Ever  since  the  transmission  of  electric  power  for 
ordinary  uses  was  demonstrated  to  be  practicable, 
there  have  been  grand  anticipations  of  the  benefits 
which  would  be  conferred  upon  the  California  valleys 
by  the  distribution  of  power  from  mountain  sources 
These  anticipations  are  being  realized  through  the 
success  of  notable  enterprises;  and  though  one  can 
hardly  yet  measure  the  ultimate  advantages  which 


matters,  and  have  illustrated  several  long-distance 
transmission  enterprises  during  the  last  few  years. 
The  engravings  on  this  page  illustrate  one  of  the 
latest  extensive  undertakings,  known  as  the  Mount 
Whitney  Power  Co.  of  Visalia,  Tulare  county. 
The  first  engraving  shows  the  point  where  the 
water  is  diverted  from  the  Kaweah  river  at  Oak 
Flat,  45  miles  east  of  Visalia,  at  an  elevation  of 
2400  feet.  The  water  is  taken  through  a  tunnel,  47 
feet  long,  through  solid  rock.    The  tunnel  exit,  where 


across  ravines  and  rocky  places.  The  second  en- 
graving shows  the  flume  rounding  a  rocky  point.  At 
intervals  sand  boxes  and  waste  gates  have  been  pro- 
vided, so  that  any  sand  which  might  find  its  way  into 
the  flume  can  be  disposed  of  before  reaching  the  pipe. 
The  carrying  capacity  of  the  flume  is  in  excess  of 
present  needs. 

The  flume  discharges  into  a  pipe  extending  3300 
feet  to  the  power  house,  making  a  perpendicular  de- 
scent of  1300  feet  in  that  distance.    The  pipe  line  is 


Mt.  Whitney  Power  Co.:  Tunnel  Where  Water  is  Diverted  From  River  Into  Flume. 


Flume,  Kaweah  River  Canyon,  Mt.  Whitney  Power  Co. 


Hoisting  Pipe  Up  Mountain  Side,  Mt.  Whitney  Power  Co. 


Visalia  Sub-Station,  Mt.  Whitney  Power  Co. 


will  be  conferred,  we  are  certainly  making  rapid 
strides  toward  such  surprising  consummation.  Moun- 
tain water  power  is  being  translated  into  valley  en- 
ergy in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
lighting  and  manufacturing  uses  which  are  being 
served,  a  constantly  increasing  service  is  being  per- 
formed for  agriculture.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
chiefly  employed  for  pumping,  but  it  will  not  be  long 
before  not  alone  stationary  motors  will  be  used,  but 
we  have  no  doubt  that  machines  for  field  operations 
will  receive  the  energy  in  their  own  internal  work- 
ings and  be  cheaply  impelled  thereby.  Beginnings 
have  been  made  in  these  directions,  and  inventors 
will  doubtless  pursue  such  problems  until  things  now 
unthought  of  will  be  realized. 
We  have  always  taken  much  interest  in  these 


the  wooden  flume  begins,  is  above  the  river  and  out 
of  danger  from  high  water.  The  entrance  to  the 
tunnel  is  at  right  angles  to  the  river. 

The  flume  is  built  over  a  rough,  mountainous  coun- 
try ;  for  30,000  feet  it  meanders  along  the  steep 
mountain  side,  in  places  over  granite  boulders  and 
smooth  bluffs,  or  along  perpendicular  cliffs,  where 
points  for  its  foundation  timbers  were  blasted  out  of 
the  solid  rock.  The  flume  has  a  uniform  grade  of  1 
foot  in  200—26.4  per  mile— is  constructed  of  redwood 
boards  1£  inches  thick,  is  3  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep, 
rests  on  4x4  sills,  spaced  4  feet  apart,  and  is  enclosed 
by  posts  and  caps  of  2x4  set  at  each  sill.  The  cracks 
in  the  flume  are  covered  with  battens  4  inches  wide 
and  1  inch  thick,  nailed  on  the  inside.  Here  and 
there  trestles  are  required  to  support  the  flume 


buried  in  a  deep  trench  most  of  the  way,  particularly 
the  lower  2000  feet.  Elevating  the  pipe  to  its  place 
on  the  mountain  side  was  accomplished  with  the 
trolley  system,  shown  in  another  engraving.  The 
pressure  registered  at  the  nozzle  in  the  power  house 
is  565  pounds  per  square  inch.  Water  issues  from 
the  waste  nozzle  in  a  stream  as  solid  as  a  bar  of  iron. 
The  power  house  is  equipped  with  a  fine  plant  of 
water  wheels  and  electric  generators  and  accessories 
of  the  latest  designs  and  great  capacity.  About  21 
miles  from  the  power  house  the  line  is  branched,  one 
line  going  southerly  through  Exeter  and  Lindsay  to 
Porterville,  the  other  going  westerly  to  Visalia  and 
thence  to  Tulare.  The  distance  from  the  power 
house  to  Porterville  is  43  miles,  to  Visalia  29  miles 
and  to  Tulare  40  miles. 
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The  Week. 

Considerable  local  rains,  covering  wide  areas,  have 
fallen  since  our  last  report,  and  have  still  further 
brightened  the  outlook  for  field  crops  and  pasturage. 
There  is  in  many  localities  feed  far  beyond  the  graz- 
ing machinery  available,  and  the  abundant  feed  and 
high  prices  of  animal  products  is  turning  the  thought 
more  and  more  strongly  to  stock  lines.  The  present 
hay  prices  and  the  rains  together  will  help  the  grain 
output,  as  all  that  can  make  grain  will  be  allowed  to 
stand,  in  the  hope  of  profit  in  that  direction,  while  none 
can  be  seen  in  hay.  It  is  just  possible  that  too  much  of 
this  may  be  done  and  choice  wheat  hay  may  not  be  in 
oversupply,  while  it  does  look  as  though  fields  which 
would  only  yield  common  hay  would  hardly  pay  for 
cutting.  There  are  many  things  in  the  present  situ- 
ation to  think  about.  Fruit  shipping  is  proceeding 
quite  actively  with  the  cherries  and  the  season  is 
making  a  good  start.  Reports  are  current  of  large 
fruit  yields  and  advance  sales  at  low  rates.  These 
reports  are  for  a  purpose.  We  do  not  think  there 
will  be  more  fruit  than  can  be  placed  at  good  prices. 

Wheat  is  still  further  off  and  dragging.  Two  car- 
goes have  gone  since  our  last  report  but  shippers 
have  apparently  about  all  they  need  in  the  present 
scarcity  of  ships.  Barley  is  steady  and  unchanged, 
though  futures  have  stiffened  a  little  on  a  north- 
wind  basis.  Dark  oats  are  firmer,  as  the  Govern- 
ment is  buying,  and  white  oats  show  sympathy  with 
their  colored  brethern.  Corn  is  still  high  for  yellow 
and  white  corn  low.  Rye  is  a  little  better.  Hay  is 
unchanged.  Receipts  are  not  large  but  are  enough. 
Choice  bran  is  in  better  tone.  Beef  is  easier  and 
mutton  tends  the  same  way.  Hogs  keep  up  well, 
though  600  Eastern  hogs  have  come  in.  Butter  is 
quite  steady.  It  is  in  good  condition  and  the  sur- 
plus is  put  away  in  good  shape.  Cheese 
is  moving  better  and  the  talk  is  of  lighter  stocks 
later  than  usual.  Eggs  are  doing  better  and  have  a 
firmer  tone.  Poultry  is  all  firm  and  selling  well,  ex- 
cept inferior  broilers,  which  are  called  canary  birds, 
for  lack  of  size.  Oranges  are  weak,  except  fancy 
Navels,  and  most  stocks  are  of  low  grade.  Small  fruits 
are  becoming  more  abundant.  Dry  beans  are  firm, 
especially  Pinks  and  Limas.  Mustard  seed  promises 
to  be  in  light  supply  this  year.  Old  onions  are  out  and 
new  reds  are  selling  well,  considering  quality.  Old 
potatoes  are  firmer  and  new  are  lower,  though  sup- 
plies are  not  excessive  yet. 


Cheese  in  California. 

There  are  some  considerations  in  connection  with 
cheese  making  in  California  which  deserve  close 
scrutiny  and  light-giving  discussion.  The  subject  is 
properly  based  upon  these  lines  in  the  recent  publica- 
tion entitled  "  Notes  upon  Dairying  in  California,"  by 
R.  A.  Pearson,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Division 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  document 
to  which  we  recently  alluded  in  another  connection. 
Mr.  Pearson  writes: 

California  dairymen  and  commission  men  are  willing-  to 
admit  that  their  State  does  not  produce  much  cheese 
suitablo  for  export.  As  a  rule,  it  is  soft,  open  and  moist 
and  must  be  used  soon  after  it  is  made.  The  trouble,  in 
all  probability,  is  due  to  improper  mothods  of  manufac- 
ture, and  the  surest  method  of  remedying  the  matter  is 
to  toach  the  science  of  cheese  making  and  the  systems 
successfully  followed  elsewhere.  If  such  instruction  were 
offered  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  those  interested  would 
avail  themselves  of  it. 

This  is  just  such  a  comment  as  an  expert  visitor 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  local  issues  in  cheese 
should  make.  The  fact  is  that  the  California  style  of 
cheese  is  wholly  without  standing  as  a  commodity  for 
anything  beyond  local  trade.  It  is  not  a  material 
suited  to  what  we  call  commerce.  It  is  a  provincial 
affair  and  a  low  provincial  affair  at  that,  because  it 
does  not  receive  even  our  best  local  trade.  It  does 
not  suit  those  of  our  own  people  who  know  what  good 
cheese  is.  It  ministers  to  cheap  uses.  It  is  a  jewel 
of  the  lunch  counter  and  charm  for  the  workman's 
camp. 

But  though  Mr.  Pearson  gives  California  cheese 
about  the  right  rating  as  the  world  judges  cheese, 
and  though  he  is  right  in  the  view  that  its  adaptation 
for  export  is  very  low,  he  errs  in  his  conclusion  as  to 
the  reason  for  its  existence  and  the  ways  by  which  a 
better  article  of  cheese  is  to  be  brought  about.  We 
do  not  lack  for  knowledge  as  to  how  to  make  export 
cheese.  We  have  dairy  proprietors  who  have  made 
in  their  old  Eastern  factories  cheese  which  com- 
manded the  highest  price  for  export,  and  we  have 
plenty  of  makers  now  devoting  their  energies  to  the 
output  of  ill-cured  California  flats  who  would  prefer 
to  produce  high-class  cheddar  cheese  because  they 
respect  that  article  as  they  cannot  the  flats.  It  is 
not  at  all  ignorance  of  "  the  science  of  cheese  mak- 
ing and  the  systems  successfully  followed  elsewhere  " 
which  prevents  the  manufacture  of  better  cheese  in 
California,  and  so  long  as  present  conditions  continue 
no  amount  of  instruction  would  help  .the  matter. 
What  then  are  the  causes  which  control  style  in  the 
California  product  ? 

Popular  ideas  of  cheese  are  both  favorable  and  un- 
favorable to  those  who  desire  to  produce  better  cheese 
here.  The  people  demand  Eastern  cheese  for  all  the 
higher  uses.  This  might  be  taken  as  an  advantage, 
and  the  conclusion  would  be  that  this  discriminating 
demand  could  well  be  ministered  to  by  the  manufacture 
of  the  Eastern  style  of  cheese.  This  idea  has  led  a 
number  to  make  determined  effort  in  this  direction. 
Their  first  disappointment  was  that  it  was  not  a  cer- 
tain style  of  cheese  that  the  people  wanted,  but  a 
certain  product  actually  made  at  a  distance  and 
brought  here  by  rail.  These  makers,  then,  even  when 
they  had  made  under  our  favoring  conditions  a  better 
cheddar  cheese  than  they  made  at  the  East,  could 
not  sell  it  at  all  under  the  California  cheddar  brands 
which  they  hoped  to  establish  and  which  they  hoped 
Californians  would  take  a  local  pride  in.  It  did  not 
matter  that  it  was  a  better  cheese  of  the  same  style; 
buyers  would  not  even  look  at  it.  A  subterfuge  was 
then  resorted  to.  Eastern  boxes  were  brought  over- 
land and  San  Francisco  merchants  whose  consciences 
were  sufficiently  pliable  covered  these  boxes  with 
Eastern  brands  and  even  the  initials  of  the  railways 
over  which  imported  cheese  should  have  come.  In 
this  humiliating  way  California  cheddar  cheese  of  the 
highest  excellence  managed  to  be  a  sold  in  a  market 
which  should  have  been  proud  of  it  and  should  have 
given  it  preference  under  its  own  name. 

The  San  Francisco  prejudice  in  favor  of  Eastern 
cheese  approached  insanity.  The  brand  preferred- 
was  not  of  an  Eastern  manufacturer  at  all,  but  of  a 
cheese  merchant  who  bought  on  the  open  Eastern 
market  to  fill  his  orders,  and  people  persisted  in  call- 
ing for  the  brand  because  they  supposed  that  it  cov- 
ered a  distinctly  fine  cheese  of  a  particular  make. 
Thus  the  early  California  cheddar  cheese  manufac- 
turers were  conquered  by  the  brand  of  a  firm  to 


which  they  had  themselves  sold  cheese  during  their 
Eastern  manufacture,  and  had  thus  helped  to  build 
up  the  merchant's  reputation,  which  was  fatal  to 
themselves  in  the  new  field.  The  Californians  were 
thus  crushed  by  their  own  good  work  in  previous 
years. 

But  the  unreasonable  demand  for  the  Eastern  pro- 
duct of  the  same  style  acted  in  another  strange  way 
against  the  California  producer.  Though  the  San 
Francisco  merchants  were  forced  to  handle  the  Cali- 
fornia cheddar  product  under  the  guise  of  Eastern 
for  a  time  because  producers  threatened  to  sell  their 
own  product  in  this  market,  they  never  did  enjoy  the 
trade.  It  was  not  because  their  consciences  revolted 
at  deception,  but  because  they  could  make  so  much 
more  money  by  their  dealings  in  Eastern  importa- 
tions. Sometimes,  by  proper  buying  and  holding, 
they  could  clear  5  cents  per  pound  on  this  trade, 
while  in  selling  the  California  cheddar  product  on 
commission  they  could  make  less  than  1  cent  per 
pound.  It  was  evidently  to  the  interest  of  the  mer- 
chant to  trade  honestly  upon  the  popular  prejudice 
and  sell  Eastern  cheese.  Thus  the  paths  of  the 
people  who  tried  to  bring  the  California  make  of 
cheese  up  to  Eastern  standards  became  still  harder, 
and  naturally  they  wearied  of  the  unreasonable  con- 
flict. Some  of  them  returned  to  the  California  flat 
route  and  others  abandoned  the  cheese  line  alto- 
gether. 

And  the  last  act  of  this  caseous  tragedy  contains 
the  catastrophe,  as  a  last  act  should.  Thejcheddar  or 
export  style  of  cheese  was  practically  abolished  by  a 
law  which  was  passed  in  the  interest  of  good  cheese, 
and  was  thus  murdered  in  the  house  of  its  friends. 
For  the  purpose  of  preventing  skimming  milk  for 
cheese  and  to  prevent  "filling,"  which  was  never 
done  to  any  extent  in  California,  a  law  was  passed 
for  factory  brands  and  location  of  factories  which 
caused  an  Eastern  style  of  cheese  made  in  California 
to  disclose  its  exact  origin.  This  might,  on  the  face 
of  it,  seem  to  be  a  good  thing,  but  it  played  directly 
into  the  hands  of  cheese  importers  and  unreasonable 
prejudice,  for  the  reasons  previously  mentioned,  and 
all  progressive  styles  of  cheese  to  replace  imports 
have  had  to  be  abandoned.  We  seem  to  stand  almost 
hopelessly  bound  up  in  the  chains  of  mercantile  in- 
terest and  popular  prejudice  and  condemned  to  make 
the  low  style  of  cheese  which  has  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  California,  and  which  can  be  sold  only  at  the 
low  prices  which  people  are  willing  to  pay  for  such 
cheese. 

Perhaps  as  Mr.  Pearson  becomes  aware  of  this 
fact,  he  will  see  that  his  conclusions  do  not  cover  the 
real  issue.  Education  is  needed,  it  is  true,  but  it  is 
not  education  of  cheese  makers  at  present.  The 
people  need  education  so  that  they  can  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  best  possible  cheese  of  Eastern  style 
can  be  made  here.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that.  The 
writer  has  been  intimately  acquainted  with  export 
cheese  for  thirty  years,  and  has  never  seen  better 
than  that  made  by  skilled  Eastern  makers  who  have 
tried  to  establish  themselves  in  that  line  in  this  State. 
The  makers  themselves  say  that  they  have  made 
better  cheese  here  than  they  ever  made  at  the  East 
to  be  sent  here.  Our  dairy  conditions  in  some  parts 
of  the  State  are  simply  unparalleled;  but  California 
export  cheese  can  not  sell  at  present  on  its  merits. 
The  law  for  purity  of  cheese  proceeds  upon  a  geo- 
graphical basis  and  favors  the  perpetuity  of  present 
prejudice  and  personal  profit  and  is  neither  in  the 
interest  of  the  consumer  nor  of  the  State. 

In  these  comments  we  have  only  glanced  at  one 
phase  of  the  situation  and  have  not  undertaken  to 
sound  the  depths  of  popular  ignorance  upon  cheese  as 
food.  Nor  can  we  go  further  at  this  time.  Prejudice, 
which  buys  alone  by  the  brand  in  the  better  class  of 
cheese,  is  balanced  by  ignorance,  which  is  willing  to 
buy  two  weeks  or  less  from  the  hoop  in  the  lower 
class  of  cheese,  which  is  now  about  all  that  can  be 
profitably  made  in  this  State.  We  need  a  better 
popular  conception  of  what  cheese  is  and  what  cheese 
is  for,  but  that  is  another  story  and  a  longer  one. 

Senator  Perkins  has  introduced  a  bill  to  condemn 
the  big  tree  grove  of  Calaveras  for  public  uses  and 
appoint  a  commission  to  estimate  damages  to  the 
owner.  This  step  is  being  taken  because  it  is  under- 
stood the  recent  purchaser  proposes  to  make  Uncle 
Sam  pay  an  extortionate  price  something  like  ten 
times  the  value  of  the  property. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Parasitized  Plant  Lice. 

To  the  Eeitor: — I  send  a  deposit  of  insect  eggs  on 
an  orange  leaf.  Please  explain. — C.  Reeves,  Rancho 
Chico. 

The  orange  leaf  which  you  sent  does  not  contain 
i  eggs,  as  you  supposed,  but  the  deposit  is  made  by  a 
group  of  aphis,  nearly  every  member  of  which  has 
!  been  parasitized  by  a  chalcid  fly.  After  the  aphis  re- 
ceives in  his  body  the  eggs  of  the  chalcid  fly,  the  body 
undergoes  a  transformation,  becomes  enlarged, 
changes  color  until  it  is  a  brownish  globular  body  and 
has  the  general  appearance  of  a  large  insect  egg,  as 
you  considered  it.  After  feeding  for  a  time  upon  the 
internal  substance  of  the  aphis,  the  larvae  of  the  chal- 
cid fly  goes  into  the  pupa  state  and  transforms  into 
a  fly,  which  breaks  its  way  out  from  the  shell  of  its 
defunct  host.  When  the  box  containing  your  speci- 
mens was  opened,  it  was  seen  that  many  of  these  flies 
had  gone  free,  leaving  a  round  hole  in  the  body  of  the 
insect  through  which  they  emerged.  We  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  a  colony  of  aphis  so  thoroughly 
parasitized  as  the  one  you  sent.  It  is  common  to  find 
groups  partly  parasitized  and  partly  in  a  healthy 
I  state;  but  these  were  almost,  if  not  wholly,  destroyed. 
Of  course,  this  chalcid  fly  is  a  beneficial  insect  and 
saves  the  horticulturist  very  much  anxiety  and  ex- 
pense by  its  beneficial  work.  So  long  as  these  chalcid 
flies  are  so  abundant  in  your  neighborhood  as  this 
specimen  would  indicate,  you  need  fear  no  injury  from 
the  attacks  of  aphis,  or  plant  lice,  as  they  are  com- 
monly called. 

Leaf  Spot  and  Lack  of  Vigor. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  some  clippings  from  French 
I  prune  trees.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
I  with  them  and  the  remedy,  or  prevention,  if  there 
I be  any? — Subscriber,  Alma. 

The  prune  leaves  are  affected  with  one  of  the  leaf 

I  spot  fungi,  which  can  be  readily  repressed  by  spray- 
ling  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture — first,  just  as  the 
|j leaves  are  opening,  and  again  later,  if  the  brown 

II  spots  appear.  The  leaves  you  send  are,  however, 
I  too  small  and  the  shoots  too  short  and  thin  for  a 
jhealthy  tree,  and  you  have  either  allowed  the  fungus 
I  to  work  in  previous  years  or  the  tree  lacks  vigor 
[through  lack  of  plant  food  or  water.  It  made  hardly 
Jan  inch  of  new  wood  last  year  and  cannot  be  a 
[healthy  tree.  The  growth  indicates  to  us  that  the 
[tree  needs  pruning  out  of  surplus  shoots,  or  manure, 
Jor  water,  or  all  of  them. 

Thinning  Fruit. 

To  the  Editor: — Have  Californians  any  economical 
[process  of  thinning  fruit  ?  In  short,  how  do  they  do 
Jit  ?  We  have  an  immense  crop  on  the  trees  now  and 
[it  must  be  thinned. — H.  H.,  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico. 

No ;  there  is  no  very  economical  way  of  thinning 
Ifruit,  and  yet  there  is  no  orchard  operation  which 
[pays  such  large  returns  for  the  investment  made. 
!  [Some  claim  that  in  thinning  apricots  for  drying  they 
[can  work  faster  by  knocking  the  fruit  off  with  a  light 
[pole,  and  have  the  fruit  as  salable  as  that  which  is 
Jhand  thinned,  but  general  sentiment  is  strongly 
jagainst  pole  thinning.  The  usual  way  is  to  thin  with 
jboth  hands,  and  naturally  one  acquires  much  speed, 
Ibut  that  is  about  the  limit  of  impi-ovement,  unless  we 
can  get  men  with  more  arms  and  eyes. 

Peanut  Crowing. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  few  acres  of  sandy  land 
(which  I  wish  to  plant  in  peanuts.  Can  you  tell  me 
which  variety  is  the  best  and  when  is  the  proper  time 
to  plant  ? — F.  J.  Waster,  Fresno. 

The  variety  called  the  "California"  is  generally 
best  in  bearing,  and  it  sells  best,  as  compared  with 
the  White  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Red,  which  are  the 
other  kinds  grown  to  some  extent.  Planting  can  be 
done  at  once. 

Cow's  Deeds. 

To  the  Editor: — What  per  cent  of  butter  fat  and 
what  quantity  of  milk  should  a  cow  give  to  be  profit- 
able ?  Are  the  Holstein  cattle  in  California  gener- 
ally supposed- to  be  as  good  milkers  as  any  other 
breed  ? — Subscriber,  Salida. 

The  standard  of  acceptable  milk  at  some  cream- 
eries buying  milk  by  weight  is  4.2%  of  butter  fat.  Of 
course,  cows  have  to  be  judged  by  the  yield  of  milk 
and  the  fat  per  cent  taken  together.  Thus  the  Hol- 
stein-Friesians,  for  instance,  compensate  for  a  low 
average  of  fat  by  a  high  average  yield,  which,  taken 


together,  will  insure  a  large  butter  yield.  A  cow 
giving  5000  pounds  of  4%  milk  in  a  year  is  a  profit- 
able cow — better  than  the  average  dairy  cow,  but 
not  as  good  as  many  to  be  found  in  dairy  service. 
There  are  cows  which  have  done  nearly  five  times  as 
much  as  that. 

Carpet  Grass. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  describe  what  is  called 
carpet  grass.  Where  does  it  grow  ?  When  does  it 
begin  to  bloom  and  how  long  does  it  last  ?  It  is  said 
to  be  a  great  honey  plant.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
have  you  tell  in  your  paper  all  you  know  about  the 
plant  that  would  likely  interest  a  bee  man. — D.  C. 
Jenkins,  Orangevale. 

Carpet  grass  is  the  common  name  of  Paspalum 
compressum  or  platycaule.  It  is  a  slender,  creeping, 
perennial  grass,  naturally  growing  on  low,  moist 
ground,  abundant  near  the  coast  from  Virginia  to 
Texas,  also  in  Mexico  and  southward.  It  is  a  valu- 
able pasture  grass  and  its  blooming  depends,  of 
course,  upon  where  it  is  growing.  We  never  heard 
of  this  as  a  bee  forage  plant  and  probably  our  cor- 
respondent has  in  mind  some  other  plant.  That  is 
one  of  the  troubles  with  common  names:  they  mean 
different  things  in  different  places.  If  any  reader 
can  help  us  with  this  matter  we  shall  be  obliged. 

Wells  in  Quicksands. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  was  greatly  interested  in  your 
articles  about  pumping  water  for  irrigation.  We 
have  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  with  a  lift  of  not 
more  than  20  feet,  but  we  have  not  yet  learned  how 
to  overcome  the  quicksands,  which  make  well  sink- 
ing of  any  kind  rather  difficult ;  and,  then,  the  sands 
pack  so  closely  together  that  the  water  percolates 
through  the  sands  to  the  wells  or  pump  very  slowly. 
My  opinion  is  that  many  wells  could  be  put  down  here 
if  they  could  be  made  to  work  satisfactorily.  Can 
you  give  us  any  light  ? — Hiram  Hadley,  Las  Cruces, 
New  Mexico. 

Some  of  our  advertising  readers  may  be  able  to 
send  Prof.  Hadley  some  descriptions  of  the  devices 
they  employ  to  surmount  these  difficulties.  We  know 
that  a  sand  pump  is  very  successfully  used  in  freeing 
wells  of  such  materials  and  increasing  the  flow. 

A  Collection. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  three  captures  just  made  ; 
one  is  a  long,  slim  beetle,  which  bores  into  the  prune 
twigs  ;  another  is  a  slim,  brownish  yellow  beetle,  and 
the  third  is  black.  What  are  the  last  two  doing  ? — 
Reader,  Mill  Valley. 

The  twig  borer  is  Polycaon  confertus,  which  works 
on  both  olive  and  prune  twigs,  but  is  seldom  abundant 
enough  to  do  much  harm.  The  slim,  yellowish  beetle 
is  a  podabrus — a  good  eater  of  plant  lice.  The  black 
one  is  a  black  hemipter,  which  is  often  found  on  wild 
oats,  and  sucks  sap  in  good  shape,  but  never  is  num- 
erous enough  to  be  a  pest. 

A  Light  Green  Cutworm. 

To  the  Editor: — Your  answer  about  the  para- 
sitized aphid  colony  on  an  orange  leaf  is  very  inter- 
esting.   What  is  the  enclosed  ? — C.  Reeves,  Chico. 

It  is  a  cutworm,  but  differs  from  the  most  common 
kinds  in  being  of  a  light  green  instead  of  a  greasy 
gray  aspect.  It  is,  however,  a  larva  of  the  same 
genus  (agrotis)  and  can  cut  as  well  as  the  other  kind. 

And  now  the  cannery  promoters  seem  to  be  put- 
ting on  the  mantle  of  the  old-style  creamery  pro- 
moters. We  have  not  heard  of  them  in  California  as 
yet,  but  they  are  likely  to  turn  up  any  day.  It  may 
be  that  California  fruit  men  know  too  much  to  be 
easily  misled,  but  still  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
method  of  proceeding,  as  described  by  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  : 

A  slick,  plausible  agent  comes  to  town  and  talks  to 
business  men  about  the  great  value  of  a  creamery  or  can- 
ning factory.  Of  course,  they  agree  with  him,  for  the 
town  is  to  get  the  factory  and  they  are  to  put  up  but  lit- 
tle money  for  it.  Then  some  prominent  farmer  is  se- 
cured. Usually  he  gets  a  bonus  for  his  work.  He  goes 
around  among  the  farmers  and  "talks  it  up."  He  is  a 
good  talker,  and  the  result  is  that  farmers  sign  an  agree- 
ment to  take  a  certain  amount  of  the  stock  of  the  con- 
cern. Then  a  meeting  is  held,  a  committee  appointed, 
and  usually  an  agreement  is  made  with  the  agent  to  have 
him  build  and  stock  a  factory.  He  names  his  own  price, 
which  is  usually  50%  or  more  greater  than  the  outfit  is 
really  worth.  Then  the  promoter  goes  ahead  and  puts 
up  the  plant.  It  is  usually  "accepted"  without  hesita- 
tion by  the  committee,  and  then  the  promoter  starts  out 
to  collect.  By  means  of  bluffs,  wheedling,  promises  or 
threats  he  collects  in  cash  or  notes  a  good  share  of  the 
subscriptions.  He  then  gets  out — usually  discounting 
the  notes  at  a  county  bank.  He  leaves  behind  a  factory 
costing  far  more  than  it  should,  and  usually  altogether 
too  big  for  the  local  needs.  Tho  business  men  and 
"  prominent  citizens  "  who  subscribed  large  sums  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  pay  much  actual  cash.  The  cost  is  usually 
paid  by  the  farmers  who  subscribed  smaller  sums.  If 
the  farmers  are  ready  to  put  up  moro  money  and  pro- 
duce enough  to  keep  the  factory  busy,  they  may  in  time 


get  their  money  out.  It  is  usually  hard  work  to  do  this, 
and,  in  many  cases,  the  factory  stands  idle  after  one 
brief  and  disastrous  season.  It  will  be  asked :  How  is 
it  possible  to  work  such  a  game  on  shrewd,  level-headed 
farmers  ?  This  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  agriculture. 
It  remains  a  sad  fact  that,  while  an  honest  and  respected 
man  cannot  induce  his  neighbors  to  co-operate,  an  irre- 
sponsible and  strange  rascal  can  induce  them  to  throw 
their  hard-earned  dollars  into  his  hat.  Who  is  the  wise 
man  that  will  explain  this  thing? 

This  last  thing  is  indeed  past  finding  out.  Califor- 
nia is,  however,  making  such  strides  in  co-operation 
that  we  shall  soon  claim  the  State  an  exception  to 
the  rule. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
April  23,  1900. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Station  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Warm,  pleasant  weather  prevailed  up  to  Thursday, 
followed  by  cooler,  and  conditions  were  favorable  for  all 
crops.  Rain  on  the  20th  was  beneficial  to  grain,  pastur- 
age and  fruit  trees.  In  some  localities,  where  the  rain- 
fall was  heavy,  grain  was  slightly  damaged.  Prospects 
continue  good  for  large  crops  of  grain  an  d  hay.  Summer- 
fallowing  is  practically  completed,  and  a  large  acreage  is 
the  result.  Hops  are  doing  well.  The  frost  on  the  9th 
damaged  Muir  peaches  and  some  other  varieties  of  fruits, 
but  later  reports  show  that  the  damage  was  much  less 
than  at  first  estimated,  and  will  not  materially  affect  the 
yield,  except  in  a  few  orchards.  Cherries  were  cracked 
by  the  rain,  but  the  loss  was  not  serious,  and  the  fruit  is 
being  shipped  freely.    Citrus  fruits  are  in  good  condition. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
The  temperature  has  been  nearly  normal  during  the 
week,  and  conditions  have  been  favorable  for  the  growth 
of  grain  and  fruit.  The  rainfall  was  heavy  in  some  sec- 
tions, but  no  damage  has  been  reported,  and  it  is  believed 
all  crops  were  greatly  benefited.  An  insect  called 
"white  louse"  has  been  doing  some  damage  to  grain, 
but  it  is  said  the  rain  has  destroyed  the  pest.  Grain  con- 
tinues thrifty  in  nearly  all  sections,  and  a  large  yield  is 
probable.  The  heavy  frost  on  the  9th  killed  apricots 
and  other  deciduous  fruits  in  portions  of  Santa  Clara 
and  Napa  counties,  while  other  sections  appear  to  have 
been  but  slightly  damaged,  and  in  some  localities  there 
was  no  injury  to  any  of  the  fruits.  A  worm  has  de- 
stroyed prunes  in  some  orchards  near  Calistoga.  Pros- 
pects continue  good  for  an  average  yield  of  deciduous 
fruits. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
The  weather  was  generally  clear  and  warm  during  the 
fore  part  of  the  week,  and  high  north  wind  in  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  valley  did  some  damage;  the  latter 
portion  of  the  week  was  cloudy  and  cool  with  generous 
showers  in  all  sections.  The  rain  was  very  beneficial  as 
a  whole,  although  some  injury  was  done  to  the  hay  crop. 
In  the  southern  portion  of  the  valley  some  of  the  late 
sown  grain  was  too  far  gone  to  be  saved  by  the  rain,  but 
in  the  central  and  northern  portions  the  late  sown  grain 
will  now  make  a  fair  crop.  Early  sown  grain  will  make 
good  crop  in  all  sections.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  are  doing 
well  and  the  outlook  is  for  a  large  crop.  In  some  sections 
plums  and  prunes  have  fallen,  but  it  is  generally  thought 
the  trees  retain  as  many  as  can  be  brought  to  perfection. 
The  hay  crop  will  be  good  and  feed  is  plentiful.  In 
some  localities  the  vineyards  were  injured  by  the  frosts 
of  the  previous  week,  but  reports  would  indicate  the  in- 
jury was  confined  to  a  few  small  areas. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Warm,  dry  weather  continued  during  the  early  part 
of  the  week,  changing  to  cooler  on  the  20th,  with  light 
rain  throughout  the  section.  The  rain  came  too  late  to 
benefit  grain,  except  possibly  in  some  parts  of  the  coast 
region  and  in  the  mountain  valleys  in  the  extreme  south, 
where  light  crops  will  be  gathered.  Pasturage  was  con- 
siderably improved.  Barley  hay  is  of  fine  quality,  but 
the  yield  is  light;  the  rain  damaged  hay  in  some  sections. 

Deciduous  fruits  are  not  doing  as  well  as  had  been  ex- 
pected, and  the  yield  will  be  less  than  the  average.  Muir 
peaches  are  said  to  be  three  weeks  later  than  last  season. 
Apricots  will  be  scarce.  Grapes  and  citrus  fruits  are 
looking  well.  Walnuts  are  late,  but  present  indications 
are  that  there  will  be  a  good  crop.  Orchards  and  vine- 
yards were  benefited  by  rain. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — General  rain  at  the  close 
of  week,  fairly  well  distributed,  helped  growing  crops 
and  orchards,  but  was  too  late  for  grain;  will  make 
orange  buds  set  better. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Tuesday,  April  25,  1900,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week   j 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Eureka  

.62 

47  98 

32.23 

40.16 

40 

54 

Red  Bluff  

.18 

21.71 

19.55 

24.44 

42 

76 

Sa  ramento  

.92 

17.32 

13.91 

18  68 

44 

74 

San  Francisco  

.21 

18.10 

15.86 

21.31 

46 

68 

Fresno   

.58 

7.93 

6  76 

8.25 

42 

90 

Independence  

.01 

2.79 

1  16 

4.46 

32 

80 

San  Luis  Obispo.. . . 

.56 

15  82 

14.93 

16.26 

38 

68 

Los  Angeles  

.36 

6.04 

4.87 

16.50 

42 

72 

San  Diego  

.16 

3.54 

4.58 

9.14 

52 

62 

T 

0.79 

1.34 

2.84 

GO 

96 

2J0 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


California  Agriculture   in  1899. 

NUMBER  VIII— CONCLUDED. 

Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  specially  furnished  for 
advanced  publication  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

IRRIGATION. 
There  is  a  constantly  increasing  use  of  water  in 
California  for  irrigation  purposes,  and  the  area  of 
irrigated  land  is  steadily  being  extended.  We  would 
find  it  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  good  results  which 
follow  the  use  of  water  on  our  soil;  by  its  agency  our 
yields  can  be  made  enormous,  and  a  crop  failure  be 
made  impossible.  This  was  very  well  illustrated 
during  the  dry  season  of  1898,  and  that  drought 
stimulated  this  work  and  revived  an  interest  in  this 
question  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  States.  The  irrigation  work  which  has  hereto- 
fore been  done  in  California  has  been  mostly  of  a 
private  nature,  the  result  of  individual  or  corporate 
enterprise.  The  wisdom  of  developing  every  avail- 
water  supply,  and  preparing  for  the  future  more 
general  use  of  irrigation,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged  upon  our  people.  In  addition  to  what  has 
been  done  and  is  being  in  this  line,  there  has  been 
much  discussion  and  some  activity  by  parties  favor- 
ing a  national  system  of  irrigation,  and  another  party 
favoring  a  system  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  State.  These  parties  contemplate  large  general 
systems,  the  respective  merits  of  which  we  will  not 
here  discuss.  A  large  convention,  chiefly  made  up 
of  the  State  party  met  in  San  Francisco,  December 
14,  1899,  and  provided  for  the  organization  of  the 
"California  Water  and  Forest  Association,"  wisely 
adopted  a  policy  in  harmony  with  both  the  State  and 
national  parties,  and  will  work  with  officers  of  the 
government  to  promote  irrigation  work.  We  hope 
for  good  results  from  the  work  of  this  association. 
The  chief  factor  in  the  development  and  conservation 
of  a  water  supply  is  the  protection  and  restoration  of 
our  forests.  This  is  the  one  great  point  upon  which 
all  parties  and  factions  unite,  and  which  is  worthy  of 
the  immediate  attention  of  the  Government. 

ENLARGING  MARKETS. 

In  addition  to  our  splendid  natural  endowments  the 
political  and  industrial  developments  of  the  last  two 
years  on  this  continent  and  the  Orient  have  resulted  to 
our  direct  advantage.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  Alaska 
has  brought  and  will  bring  a  large  population  to  that 
Territory  which  will  look  to  California  for  their  food 
supply.  This  should  furnish  us  with  an  extensive  and 
profitable  market.  In  addition,  we  may  confidently 
look  to  see  much  of  the  wealth  acquired  in  that  frozen 
country  seek  this  State  as  a  profitable  investment. 
Without  entering  upon  the  dangerous  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  expansion,  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
Orient  has  at  last  opened  up  to  a  very  large  Ameri- 
can and  European  settlement  and  trade.  Every  in- 
dication is  that  this  will  continue  and  increase,  and  be- 
cause of  our  ability  to  meet  its  requirements,  and  be- 
cause of  our  advantage  of  location,  we  should  enjoy  the 
best  of  this  commerce.  As  we  write,  assurances 
multiply  that  the  Nicaragua  canal  will  be  constructed 
by  the  United  States  Government,  the  work  to  com- 
mence at  an  early  date.  This  will  give  us  direct  and 
inexpensive  communication  with  the  world's  choicest 
markets,  and  give  a  most  favorable  commercial 
location.  When  this  canal  is  finished,  we  will  find 
ourselves  with  direct  rail  communication  with  our 
Atlantic  States,  and  with  almost  direct  water  con- 
petition  regulating  transportation  rates.  We  will 
have  an  almost  direct  route  to  eastern  South  Ameri- 
can ports,  and  will  be  midway  along  unobstructed 
lines  between  Europe  and  the  Orient.  Such  a  posi- 
tion cannot  fail  to  make  California  a  center  of  com- 
mencial  activity. 

GOOD  ROADS. 

Good  roads  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
whole  State,  but  appeal  first  to  the  farmers  whose 
immediate  loss  and  inconvenience  they  relieve.  The 
conditions  in  nearly  every  section  of  California  de- 
mand better  roads,  built  with  some  harmony  of  plan 
and  of  a  permanent  character.  The  present  waste- 
ful system  of  perpetual  repair  of  dirt  roads,  which, 
after  great  expenditure,  are  never  good,  should  be 
abandoned  and  some  provision  be  made  for  the  con 
struction  of  permanent  modern  highways.  This  sub- 
ject has  been  much  agitated  during  the  last  five 
years  with  good  results.  The  Department  of  High- 
ways has  done  a  good  work  by  distributing  informa- 
tion and  directing  thought  to  this  question,  and  more 
properly  graded  macadamized  roads  are  now  being 
built  in  California  than  ever  before.  Judicious  legisla- 
tion in  furtherance  of  this  purpose  would  certainly  be 
economic  and  desirable. 

IMMIGRATION. 

The  last  census  showed  California  to  have  a  popula- 
tion of  only  1,208,130  people,  which  number,  owning 
to  a  variety  of  causes,  has  not  been  greatly  increased, 
while  our  territory  is  easily  capable  of  supporting  in 
plenty  a  population  of  10,000,000.  To  the  accom- 
plishment of  our  highest  development  we  need  a  con- 


siderable immigration,  which,  however,  should  not  be 
indiscriminate.  There  are  in  California  many  millions 
of  acres  of  State  and  United  States  government  land 
yet  unappropriated,  and  of  railroad  land  yet  unsold. 
But  little  of  such  lands  are  fit  for  any  profitable 
agricultural  use,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  invite  people 
here  with  expectation  of  locating  or  purchasing  lands 
of  this  character.  These  lands  have,  however,  a 
value;  in  some  cases  very  considerable,  for  timber, 
mineral  or  grazing  purposes.  But  aside  from  lands 
of  this  description,  large  quantites  are  for  sale  in 
California.  Small  farms  can  always  be  purchased 
all  over  the  State,  while  extensive  tracts  are  equally 
available  for  large  enterprises  or  for  colonization 
purposes.  The  price  of  land  in  California  is  not  high, 
and  when  our  combined  advantages  of  soil,  climate, 
citizenship  and  social  and  educational  opportunities 
are  considered,  is  more  than  moderate.  Lands  can 
be  purchased  at  from  $10  per  acre  upwards.  Ex- 
cellent land,  well  located,  suitable  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  can  be  had  at  from  $25  to  50  per  acre.  At 
prices  ranging  from  $50  to  $100  per  acre,  splendid 
farms  can  be  bought,  located  in  our  most  favored 
sections  and  adapted  to  all  the  uses  which  have  made 
California's  name  a  synonym  for  agricultural  wealth. 
Higher  prices  are  because  of  location  or  adaptability 
to  special  purpose.  We  want  and  can  provide  for 
people  with  small  capital,  or  laborers  capable  and 
willing  to  work.  For  the  idle,  the  incapable,  the 
turbulent,  for  the  failures  cast  off  by  other  commu- 
nities, we  have  no  place.  The  pioneer  American 
population  of  California  was  of  a  high  order,  they 
were  selected  by  circumstances  for  a  splendid  destiny. 
They  were  adventurous,  ambitious,  intellectual  and 
physically  strong.  They  left  their  impress  on  our 
industrial  and  social  growth  so  that  in  little  more 
than  a  generation  we  find  ourselves  in  the  very  fore- 
front of  progress.  To  maintain  out  statehood  and 
our  supremacy  is  now  the  work  of  the  sons  of  these 
men,  who  should  be  qualified  by  their  heredity  and 
experience  for  the  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those 
who  hereafter  seek  California  as  a  residence  will  be 
of  a  character  worthy  of  citizenship  in  so  favored  a 
land,  and  worthy  succession  of  the  pioneers. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

Our  agricultural  population,  because  of  the  variety 
and  luxuriance  of  our  products,  the  condition  under 
which  they  are  grown,  and  our  geographical  position, 
is  called  upon  to  meet  conditions  which  require  train- 
ing, experince  and  a  high  order  of  ability.  Probably 
of  no  other  farming  class  in  the  world  is  demanded  so 
much  technical  and  general  information.  Our  farm- 
ers are  not  mere  producers,  they  are  in  most  cases 
that  first,  next  manufacturers  and  third,  merchants, 
jobbers  or  dealers.  They  first  grow  fruit,  with  all 
the  knowledge  of  selection,  propagation,  grafting, 
pruning  and  cultivation  which  that  demands;  next 
they  can  or  preserve  it,  and  then  sell  the  finished 
product  in  one  of  the  most  fickle  and  difficult  markets 
of  the  world.  They  grow  grapes,  dry,  cure  and 
frequently  seed  and  pack  the  raisin  product,  and  then 
through  a  great  wholesaling  organization  dispose  of 
their  pack;  they  breed  and  feed  and  bring  to  produc- 
tion a  dairy  herd,  send  the  milk  to  a  factory  owned 
by  themselves  and  their  neighbors,  and  sell  the  re- 
sulting cheese,  butter  or  condensed  milk  in  Alaska, 
Central  America  or  the  Orient.  They  breed  fine 
horses  in  California  and  sell  them  in  New  York,  Lon- 
don and  Vienna.  They  are  men  of  large  ideas.  Visit 
a  California  orchard  or  vineyard,  note  the  process  of 
picking,  selecting,  grading  and  packing,  the  artistic 
paper,  the  dainty  package,  and  you  will  be  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  on  this  western  coast  a  farmer  is  a 
man  beyond  his  class,  who  has  risen  to  the  true 
dignity  of  his  calling.  From  the  excellence  and  va- 
riety of  our  products  they  should  be  introduced  to  the 
best  markets  in  the  world,  and  our  people  should  be 
prepared  to  meet  these  conditions.  The  agricultural 
education  supplied  by  our  public  institutions  should 
seek  to  provide  this  training  and  fit  our  young  men 
to  meet  the  conditions  the  future  will  present.  Work 
along  practical  lines  has  been  done  heretofore  by  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture,  the  Viticultural  Com- 
mission and  the  Dairy  Bureau.  The  farmers  insti- 
tutes now  being  held  throughout  the  State  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  University  are  doing  a  most 
valuable  work.  If  the  agricultural  course  at  the 
State  University  could  be  made  to  include  practical 
instruction  and  preparation  for  the  work  awiting 
a  progressive  California  agriculturist,  the  great- 
est good  would  result,  and  the  highly  trained  men 
sent  out  by  that  institution  to  the  various  sections  of 
the  State  would  lead  thought  in  their  several  locali- 
ties, and,  in  turn,  instruct  their  less  fortunate  neigh- 
bors. 

The  experiment  station  work,  and  the  short  courses 
in  agriculture  in  practice  in  several  of  the  Eastern 
States,  might  be  adopted  here  to  advantage. 

STATE  FAIR  OF  1899. 

It  affords  us  much  gratification  to  be  able  to 
report  the  unusual  success  of  the  recent  State  Fair. 
With  our  appropriation  reduced  by  $5000,  we  gave 
one  of  the  great  fairs  in  the  history  of  the  Society. 
Notwithstanding  this  reduction  we  paid  a  greatly 
increased  sum  to  breeders  and  producers  in  premiums, 
made  permanent  improvements  aggregating  in  value 
over  $2000,  gave  a  greatly  improved  and  increased 
service,  distributed    to  horsemen  over  $3700  more 


than  in  1898,  and,  while  doing  all  this,  have  decreased 
our  deficit  by  $1859.28. 

The  service  we  gave  to  the  large  number  of  ex- 
hibitors who  favored  it  was  so  satifactory  to  them, 
and  the  prestige  of  our  successful  fair  is  so  great, 
that  our  task  for  1900  should  be  light,  and  our 
capacity  for  usefulness  has  been  enlarged.  We  were 
enabled  to  accomplish  this  result,  however,  only 
through  the  splendid  assistance  given  us  by  citizens 
of  Sacramento,  who,  through  their  State  Fair  Club 
contributed  liberally  and  worked  assiduously  in  our 
aid.  We  are  pleased  to  here  acknowledge  our  obliga- 
tion to  these  gentlemen,  who  so  unselfishly  assisted 
us. 

The  press  of  California  very  generally  united  in 
notices  of  the  fair,  advertising  its  features,  and  urg- 
ing an  attendance  upon  it.  The  benefits  derived  from 
this  generous  aid  were  incalculable.  We  hope  this 
friendly  press  found  in  the  success  of  the  fair  satis- 
faction compensating  them  for  their  efforts.  We' 
have  no  means  of  rewarding  this  patriotic  work,' 
but  shall  ever  remember  it  as  a  public  service  and  a. 
personal  kindness. 

We  would  respectfully  urge  that  the  Governor 
recommend  to  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session  the 
restoration  of  our  appropriation  to  the  sum  heretofore 
given,  and  that  he  further  recommend  the  payment, 
of  existing  indebtedness,  incurred  during  preceding 
years  of  depression.  The  State  Agricultural  Society 
has  done  great  service  in  developing  the  resources  of 
our  State,  in  improving  the  varieties  of  her  plants 
and  fruits,  and  the  breeds  of  her  livestock,  and  by 
promoting  their  more  general  distribution.  The 
State  Fair  is  a  great  educational  institution,  where 
our  farmers,  manufacturers  and  breeders  see  all  that 
is  best  in  their  various  fields,  learn  the  latest  methods, 
the  most  approved  types  of  excellence,  and  are  thus' 
qualified  to  produce  or  breed  up  to  these  high  stand- 1 
ards.  The  money  appropriated  in  aid  of  ouriE 
Society  goes  immediately  back  to  the  farmers  as 
premiums  or  rewards  for  their  enterprise,  their  skill' 
or  their  intelligence.  These  men  lead  and  instruct 
our  people  in  their  several  sections  and  the  amount 
heretofore  given  us  to  be  paid  to  them  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  reward  of  merit  and  public  service,  and  I 
is  imparting  practical  education  at  a  small  cost. 

CONCLUSION. 

We  have  endeavored  here  only  to  review  the  chief, 
industries  of  California;  we  have  not  even  tried  to  tell, 
of  her  countless  wealth.  The  story  of  her  riches  is' 
written  in  sunshine,  with  fruit  and  grain  and  wine  all* 
over  her  fertile  face.  Nature  has  given  us  of  her  I 
lavish  bounty;  our  future  is  in  our  hands.  If  we  prove^ 
worthy  of  our  heritage,  we  will  build  here  an  empire, 
where  millions  will  dwell  in  happiness,  and  from  J 
whence  our  products  in  endless  variety  will  go  forth  to' 
all  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

A.  B.  Spreckels,  Pres.  » 

Peter  J.  Shields,  Sec. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Disinfecting  Old  Tree  Holes. 

To  the  Editor: — In  regard  to  planting  trees  in 
places  where  others  have  died  out,  I  would  say  that 
the  best  way  is,  when  the  tree  is  dug  up,  to  burn  all 
the  brush  in  the  hole,  or  where  this  is  not  available,  I 
other  brush  can  be  burned  in  place  of  it.    The  fire , 
destroys  all  destructive  germs  from  the  old  tree,  and 
thus  disinfects  the  soil,  besides  leaving  the  ashes  as 
renovator  of  the  soil,  which  may  be  somewhat  worn- 
out.  James  Boyd,  j 

Riverside,  April  15. 

This  will  work  as  claimed  to  a  limited  extent,  be- ' 
cause  the  fire  cannot  reach  the  remnants  of  the  roots . 
beyond  the  excavation,  and  these  will  decay  and  may  ( 
injure  the  roots  of  the  new  tree  at  some  future  date. 
Fortunately,  however,  pulling  out  as  much  root  as  j 
possible  and  burning,  as  described  by  Mr.  Boyd,  re-  % 
duce  the  danger  to  a  low  figure. 

The  Booming  of  the  Olive. 

To  the  Editor: — I  read  with  much  interest  Mr. 
Geo.  J.  Mitchell's  article  on  the  olive  in  your  issue  of 
the  21st  inst.,  and  subscribe  to  every  word  he  says.  1 
If  there  had  been  more  men  like  him,  men  who  were  I 
not  afraid  to  make  truthful  statements,  not  only  ' 
about  olive  growing,  but,  in  fact,  about  fruit  raising 
in  general,  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  entire 
fruit  industry,  and  would  have  saved  many  people 
from  heavy  loss.    But  false  reports  published  in 
newspapers  by  unscrupulous  people,  grossly  exag- 
gerating the  ultimate  profits  of  fruit  growing,  are 
responsible  for  the  misfortunes  of  so  many.  There 
may  have  been  some  that  were  misled  by  their  en- 
thusiasm, but  the  large  majority  were  actuated  by 
dishonest  motives.    Anybody  who  had  given  the.  sub- 
ject  attention  ought  to  have  known  that  the  prices 
realized  by  Cooper  at  a  time  when  he  had  virtually  a 
monopoly  of  olive  oil  manufacture  in  California  could  - 
not  be  maintained  for  any  length  of  time.    It  was 
just  on  account  of  continually  seeing  statements  in 
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the  papers,  setting  forth  the  immense  profits  to  be 
realized  from  the  manufacture  of  olive  oil,  based  upon 

,  the  above  mentioned  fancy  prices,  that  induced  a 

j  great  many  people  to  engage  in  the  business. 

j  Mr.  Mitchell  says  a  great  many  Americans  seem 
to  prefer  the  adulterated  olive  oil;  I  think  they  do, 
and  not  only  the  Americans,  but  the  large  majority 
of  foreigners  likewise.    About  fourteen  years  ago  I 

I  was  living  at  a  French  boarding  house;  at  our  table 
were  seated  ten  gentlemen,  some  Americans,  some 

I  foreigners,  mostly  French  gentlemen.    One  or  two 

I  of  the  Americans  were  interested  in  olive  culture, 
and  would  use  nothing  but  Cooper's  pure  California 
olive  oil,  but  the  Frenchmen  could  not  be  induced  to 
eat  any  of  our  salads  because  they  did  not  like  the 
taste  of  our  California  oil,  but  would  prefer  the  arti- 
cle to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  from  early 

!  childhood.  An  Old  Subscriber. 

San  Francisco. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Pic  Melons  for  Stock  Feed. 

Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa  of  the  University  Experiment 
Station,  Berkeley,  has  just  finished  an  analysis  of  pie 
melons  furnished  by  Mr.  O.  B.  Bryam  of  Westmin- 
ster, Orange  county,  and  has  transmitted  the  follow- 
ing notes  and  comparative  data  which  will  be  of  wide 
interest  where  these  cucurbits  are  grown  : 

COMPOSITION    OP  MANGELS,   SUGAR  BEETS, 
PUMPKINS  AND  PIE  MELON. 

PERCENTAGE  COMPOSITION. 


Pump-  Man-  Sugar  Pie 

kins.  gels.  Beets.  Molon. 

Water                    90.90  90.90  84.. 'iO  93.55 

Pure  ash  50  1.10  .  90  .  42 

Protein                    1.30  1.40  1.80  .97 

Grude  fiber              1.70  .90  .90  1.50 

Starch,  etc              5.20  5.50  12.00  3.18 

Eat  40  .20  .10  .32 


Totals  100.00  100.00  100.00  100.00 

AMOUNT  DIGESTIBLE  IN  100  POUNDS. 

Protein                    1.20  1.10  1.60  .73 

Fiber                       1.10  .50  .50  1.17 

Starch,  etc              2.90  4.20  11.40  2.81 

Fat  30  .10  .10  .26 

Fuel  value,  1  lb. 

(calories)                 109  113  255  98 

Nutritive  ratio....   1:4:0  1:4:5  1:7:0  1:6:3 


The  pie  melon  is  a  much  more  watery  food  than  any 
of  the  others  named  in  the  tables,  the  water  per- 
centage in  one  case  reading  as  high  as  95,  while  the 
corresponding  figures  for  sugar  beets  is  84,  and  there 
are  many  cases  where  the  amount  of  water  in  sugar 
beets  will  be  even  less  than  that  given  in  the  table  on 
account  of  the  sugar  percentage  ranging  higher  than 
12.  The  average  for  sugar  in  the  analyses  of  sugar 
beets,  as  given  in  Prof.  Henry's  late  work,  is  only 
9.8.  Twelve  per  cent  for  the  starch,  etc.,  in  sugar 
beets  is  a  very  conservative  estimate  for  this  State. 

Protein. — The  sugar  beet  is  fully  twice  as  rich  in 
digestible  nitrogenous  matter,  or  flesh  formers,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  protein  per  cent,  as  is  the  pie  melon, 
the  respective  averages  being  for  the  amounts  di- 
gestible per  100  pounds — 1.6  and  .73.  Both  the  man- 
gels and  pumpkins  also  range  much  higher  than  the 
pie  melon  in  this  important  nutrient. 

Carbohydrates,  Starch,  Etc. — The  percentage  of 
digestible  starchy  matter,  or  heat-producing  ele- 
ments of  the  food,  in  the  sugar  beet  is  11.4,  while  for 
the  pie  melon  we  find  only  2.8,  a  very  wide  difference. 

The  comparative  total  food  values  of  the  pie  melon 
and  the  sugar  beet  is  seen  by  referring  to  the  figures 
for  the  fuel  value  per  pound  as  expressed  in  calories. 
For  the  sugar  beet  we  have  255  calories  and  for  the 
pie  melon  entire,  98. 

The  distribution  of  the  nutrients  in  the  two  foods  in 
question  is  in  about  the  same  proportion.  This  is 
proved  by  the  nutritive  ratios  (expressing  the  rela- 
tion of  the  digestible  protein  to  that  of  the  remaining 
digestible  ingredients)  1:6:3  and  1:7:0. 

We  must  not  forget  though,  that  while  the  sugar 
beet  is  weight  for  weight  a  much  richer  food  than  the 
pie  melon,  yet  the  yield  per  acre  of  the  latter  may  be 
so  far  ahead  of  the  former  that  the  net  results  per 
dry  matter  per  acre  would  not  materially  differ  ;  and 
certainly  the  planting  and  subsequent  care  and  har- 
vesting of  the  sugar  beet  is  attended  with  more 
trouble  than  is  necessary  for  the  pie  melon. 

Again,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  chemical 
composition  of  a  fodder  should  not  be  our  only  guide 
regarding  its  value  as  a  food.  For  instance,  no  one 
will  deny  that  there  is  more  nutrient,  as  shown  by 
analyses,  in  hay  than  the  beet  or  pie  melon,  still  we 
we  know  practically  that  better  results  will  attend 
the  feeding  of  a  mixture  of  hay  and  pie  melons  than 
hay  alone. 

The  succulency  of  the  pie  melon  increases  its  nutri- 
tive value  far  beyond  the  rating  which  is  given  to  it 
on  the  basis  of  the  chemical  analysis. 

While  we  are  fully  conversant  with  the  value, 
chemically,  of  the  pie  melon  we  are  not  familiar  with 
its  physiological  action.    When  we  are  we  shall  be 


able  to  more  intelligently  discuss  the  nutritive  values 
of  such  materials  as  pie  melons.  M.  E.  Jaffa. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


Meals  for  Dairy  Cows. 

To  the  Editor: — How  do  linseed  oilcake  meal,  cot- 
tonseed meal  and  cocoanut  meal  compare  as  feed  for  milk 
cows  ?  I  am  familiar  with  the  analyses  of  them,  but  wish 
to  know  how  they  compare  in  practical  feeding.  Where 
can  the  two  former  be  obtained  in  San  Francisco  ?  The 
cocoanut  meal  I  have  seen  advertised  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  but  not  the  others.  Where  can  animal 
meal  and  poultry  grit  be  obtained  in  San  Francisco  ? — 
J.  H.  Barber,  Paso  Robles. 

To  the  Editor: — Commenting  on  the  above  letter, 
I  would  say  that  experience  has  shown  that  of  the 
oilcake  meals  either  linseed  meal  or  cottonseed  meal 
has  yielded  better  results  than  cocoanut  meal,  the 
reason  being  that  the  last-named  is  liable  to  become 
rancid  and  thus  affect  the  milk.  Several  cases  of 
tainted  milk  have  been  traced  to  the  use  of  rancid 
cocoanut  meal.  If  this  meal  could  be  used  in  the 
fresh  state,  then  no  trouble  would  arise  ;  but  when 
kept  for  too  long  a  time  it  is  a  very  undesirable  food 
for  the  dairy  cow. 

In  making  butter,  cottonseed  meal  has  proved 
more  satisfactory  than  linseed  on  account  of  the  lat- 
ter tending  to  the  production  of  soft  butter,  while 
the  former  yields  a  hard  product.  When  manufac- 
turing butter  for  export  to  hot  climates,  this  is  a 
point  worth  remembering. 

Another  point,  in  favor  of  cottonseed  meal,  when 
rationally  fed,  is  that  the  protein  is  thus  obtained  at 
a  less  cost  than  when  either  of  the  other  meals  is 
used.  For,  as  these  meals  are  only  used  to  insure  a 
generous  supply  of  protein  in  the  ration,  we  can  cal- 
culate upon  the  basis  of  this  ingredient  only,  and 
consequently  at  the  market  prices  the  cost  of  pro- 
tein, when  fed  in  cocoanut  meal,  would  be  5i  cents 
per  pound  ;  in  linseed  meal,  4$  cents,  and  in  cotton- 
seed meal,  3^  cents. 

The  linseed  meal  can  be  obtained  at  either  the 
Pacific  Oil  &  Lead  Works  or  Eureka  Oil  Works,  San 
Francisco.  Cottonseed  oilcake  meal,  when  in  mar- 
ket, can  be  purchased  through  any  of  the  large  com- 
mission houses  ;  likewise  regarding  animal  meal  and 
poultry  grit.  M.  E.  Jaffa. 

University  of  California. 

Poultry  supplies  of  all  kinds  are  advertised  in  our 
columns  by  Mr.  Croley. 


Small  Silos. 

Prof.  F.  H.  King  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
has  sent  to  the  Rural  New  Yorker  a  sample  of  corn 
ensilage  made  in  a  galvanized  iron  cylinder  only  18 
inches  in  diameter  and  42  inches  deep,  and  illustrates 
in  a  very  forceful  way  how  certainly  good  silage  can 
be  made  if  only  the  silo  lining  is  airtight  and  the  fill- 
ing is  done  in  the  proper  manner.  This  silage  was 
made  from  flint  corn  planted  very  thickly  so  that  few 
ears  would  develop,  and  it  contained  32.6%  of  dry 
matter  when  put  in.  The  corn  was  put  into  the  can 
in  small  lots  at  a  time,  and  was  tramped  continu- 
ously by  a  man  who  kept  changing  his  position  while 
the  filling  was  going  on,  and  so  thoroughly  was  it 
packed  that  163.65  pounds  went  in,  giving  a  weight 
of  27.7  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  The  surface  was  sim- 
ply covered  with  two  layers  of  acid  and  waterproof 
paper,  upon  which  was  laid  a  board,  not  fitting  the 
circumference  tightly,  to  hold  the  paper  closely  to 
the  surface  of  the  silage,  but  it  was  not  weighted. 
In  this  way  the  cans  stood  during  178  days  in  the 
very  warm,  sunny  and  dry  plant  house  at  the  Wis- 
consin Experiment  Station,  where  the  changes  in 
weight  were  recorded  every  ten  days  during  the  in- 
terval. The  amount  of  spoiled  and  injured  silage  on 
the  top  had  a  depth  of  9  inches;  all  of  the  remainder 
was  as  good  as  that  which  was  sent  to  you.  In  an- 
other cylinder,  only  1  foot  in  diameter,  but  10  feet 
deep,  equally  good  corn  silage  was  made  and  kept 
the  same  length  of  time  under  similar  conditions. 
The  amount  put  into  the  cylinder  weighed  247.25 
pounds,  and  the  amount  removed  was  240.95  pounds, 
thus  sustaining  a  loss  of  23%  of  the  green  weight. 

Prof.  King  made  similar  trials  with  green  oats 
just  coming  into  milk,  cut  for  hay  to  prevent  clover 
being  smothered,  and  with  this  difficult  crop,  during 
sixty  days,  the  three  short,  broad  cylinders  which 
were  filled  sustained  a  mean  loss  of  less  than  5%  of 
the  green  weight,  and  the  tall  one  of  only  1.4%.  The 
loss  of  dry  matter  in  these  small  silos  in  these  cases 
was  4.69%  to  10.93%  of  that  put  in  for  the  period  of 
sixty  days,  while  the  loss  of  dry  matter  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  corn  silage,  referred  to  above,  during 
the  178  days,  was  11.4%.  These  experiments  demon- 
strate, first,  that  good  silage  can  be  made  in  very 
small  and  shallow  silos,  provided  the  walls  are  air- 
tight, and  the  silage  is  very  thoroughly  tramped 
while  it  is  being  put  in.  Second,  that  when  silo 
linings  are  airtight  the  necessary  losses  are  small. 
Third,  that  thorough  tramping  of  the  silage  at  the 
time  of  filling,  to  expel  at  once  as  much  of  the  en- 
tangled air  as  possible,  is  very  important,  and  will 
amply  repay  for  the  necessary  labor,  even  where  the 
silos  are  deep. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Incubator  Chicks  and  How  to  Raise  Them. 

D.  N.  Dodson  tells  the  Otay  Press  how  he  has 
hatched  chickens  with  the  Petaluma  incubator  for 
two  seasons,  is  well  satisfied  with  the  result  and  con- 
siders it  a  grand  improvement  on  the  old  hen,  in  al- 
most every  way.  The  chicks  are  just  as  strong  and 
healthy,  and,  if  the  proper  course  is  pursued  in  rear- 
ing them,  they  will  generally  be  ready  for  market  in 
less  time  than  the  old  hen  frequently  consumes. 
Again,  in  this  section — San  Diego  county — you  have 
doubtless  observed  that  the  chickens  hatched  by  the 
hen  late  in  the  season  are  hardly  as  thrifty  as  those 
hatched  earlier.  We  have  seen  no  difference  in  incu- 
bator chickens  in  this  respect,  late  chicks  doing  fully 
as  well  as  early  ones.  We  believe  the  trouble  with 
the  old  hen's  late  chickens  is  caused  from  vermin, 
which  are  more  numerous  and  aggressive  in  hot 
weather.  Incubator  chickens  start  out  in  the  world 
free  from  these  pests,  and  a  very  little  care  will  keep 
them  clean.  These  chicks  are  not  so  wild  and  are 
more  easily  handled,  which  is  another  good  point. 

There  are  many  arguments  in  favor  of  the  incu- 
bator, but  the  object  of  this  article  is  to  tell  how  to 
raise  chicks  after  they  are  hatched.  We  have  heard 
some  say  they  could  hatch  them  all  right,  but  could 
not  raise  them.  In  such  cases  there  has  been  mis- 
management. 

The  Brooder. — In  the  first  place,  don't  try  to 
raise  incubator  chicks  without  a  brooder.  If  you  feel 
unable  to  buy  a  brooder,  make  one,  but  don't  give 
forty  chickens  to  an  old  hen  to  herd  and  think  you 
are  making  anything  by  the  operation.  She  may  be 
able  to  round  up  eight  or  ten  of  them  in  the  fall,  but 
if  you  had  attended  to  them  yourself  there  should 
still  be  forty. 

Here  is  one  kind  of  home-made  brooder  that  any 
man  can  make,  or  woman  either,  if  she  can  drive  a 
nail :  Get  a  box  about  2  feet  square  and  1  foot  high. 
Then  another  box  about  10  inches  wide,  10  inches  high 
and  15  or  16  inches  long.  Knock  out  the  bottom  of 
the  small  box,  then  set  the  small  box  inside  the  large 
one,  in  the  center,  and  with  a  pencil  mark  the  size  of 
the  inside  of  the  small  box  on  the  bottom  of  the  large 
one.  Then  saw  out  an  oblong  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  large  box  on  the  lines  marked.  Set  the  small  box 
back  in  the  big  one  and  nail  it  fast.  Invert  the  box 
and  nail  a  couple  of  wooden  strips  across  the  hole. 
Now  fill  the  space  between  the  boxes  with  sawdust, 
smooth  it  level,  then  nail  on  some  pieces  of  shakes  or 
thin  boards  over  the  sawdust.  Make  a  cover  filled 
with  sawdust  to  fit  down  inside  the  box  closely,  with 
a  projection  on  all  sides  on  top.  Nail  a  leg  on  each 
corner  of  the  box  so  that  it  will  stand  about  4  inches 
from  the  ground.  Nail  a  board  to  these  legs  on  the 
two  sides  ;  in  the  rear  have  a  door  reaching  across 
hung  with  hinges;  two  pieces  of  leather  or  stout  cloth 
will  do  for  hinges.  At  the  front  tack  on  a  strip  of 
woolen  cloth  with  slits  cut  up  and  down,  so  the  chicks 
may  run  in  and  out  at  pleasure.  Turn  the  box  up 
and  tack  to  the  bottom  a  piece  of  woolen  cloth,  so  it 
will  bag  down  in  the  center  within  2  inches  of  the 
ground,  for  a  hover.  Next  take  a  five-gallon  oil  can, 
cut  out  one  side  of  it,  set  it  inside  and  your  brooder  is 
finished.  When  it  begins  to  get  cool  in  the  evening 
pour  in  the  can  a  teakettle  of  hot  water.  This  will 
remain  warm  all  night  and  till  late  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Make  a  run,  say,  2  feet  wide  and  8  or  10  feet  long, 
2  or  3  feet  high,  of  netting,  laths  or  boards,  and,  if 
cats  or  hens  bother,  put  a  cover  on  it,  but  provide 
for  both  sunshine  and  shade.  We  have  one  of  these 
brooders  at  the  Press  office  which  we  have  used 
through  two  seasons. 

Set  the  brooder  in  a  dry  spot  on  the  ground,  out  of 
doors.  Spread  a  heavy  sheet  of  paper  under  it  with 
sand  scattered  over  it.  Have  the  paper  loose,  so 
you  can  draw  it  out  the  door  in  the  rear  to  clean  it, 
which  should  be  done  every  day  or  two.  There  are 
other  kinds  of  home-made  brooders,  but  none  more 
easily  made  or  easier  to  operate.  But  whatever  kind 
of  brooder  you  try  to  make,  do  not  have  the  heat 
strike  the  chickens  from  below.  Bottom  heat  is  sure 
death  to  chicks  inside  of  two  weeks. 

After  three  weeks  in  this  climate  no  heat  will  be 
necessary.  This  size  brooder  will  do  for  100  chicks 
for  the  first  three  weeks.  If  you  have  dnother  batch 
ready  for  the  brooder,  remove  the  first  lot  to  another 
run,  and  get  or  make  a  box  about  3  feet  square  and 
obout  8  inches  high,  cut  a  wide  hole  in  one  side  for 
entrance  and  tack  on  a  strip  of  cloth  with  slits  in, 
same  as  entrance  to  brooder.  It  is  also  well  to  have 
a  cloth  hover  in  this  box. 

Feeding. — For  the  first  feed  for  100  chicks  take 
one  egg,  put  it  in  cold  water  and  bring  to  boil  till 
hard,  then  mash  with  a  table  fork  as  fine  as  possible, 
mix  with  half  pint  of  stale — not  sour — bread  crumbs, 
add  water  or  sweet  milk  just  enough  to  make  it  soft 
and  crumbly.  That  is  enough  for  the  first  day.  Dry 
oatmeal  is  also  a  good  first  feed.  We  then  bake  a 
cake  as  follows  :  Three  cups  corn  meal,  one  cup 
wheat  bran,  one-half  cup  flour  or  oatmeal,  one  cup 
meat  meal.  Mix  rather  stiff  with  cold  water,  into 
which  has  been  mixed  four  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar 
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and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  soda.  Bake  and  when  cold 
crumble  and  feed  all  they  will  eat  five  times  a  day  for 
the  first  week.  After  this  feed  with  the  above 
cracked  wheat,  cracked  corn,  shell,  bone,  etc.  Keep 
a  dish  of  charcoal  where  they  can  always  get  what 
they  want.  Have  your  runs  covered  with  sharp  sand 
and  give  plenty  of  green  stuff — alfalfa,  lettuce,  cab- 
bage leaves,  etc.  For  a  standard  feed  for  chicks 
from  three  weeks  to  two  months,  take  two  parts 
bran  and  one  of  cracked  corn,  mixed  stiff  with  milk 
— sweet  or  sour — if  you  have  it ;  if  not,  use  water  ; 
add  a  little  salt  and  occasionally  some  pepper.  About 
once  a  week  mix  in  a  teaspoonful  of  sulphur. 

Keep  clean,  fresh  water  where  they  have  free  ac- 
cess to  it  without  being  able  to  get  into  it  or  get 
wet. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Evolution  of  the  Commercial  Hog. 

By  Elias  Gallup  of  Hanford  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute 
at  Tulare. 

The  commercial  hog  has  undergone  a  great  many 
changes  since  hogs  were  brought  into  the  United 
States  by  the  early  settlers.  The  changes  can  be 
noted  by  any  person  who  has  visited  the  stock  yards 
and  meat  markets  of  our  large  cities  in  the  great 
Middle  West,  and  watched  the  style  of  hog  most  in 
demand  by  the  curer,  the  packer  and  the  retail 
butcher.  If  there  is  a  man  in  this  assembly  that 
lived  in  Indiana,  Ohio  and  adjoining  States  in  the 
early  days  he  will  remember  that  the  leading  inter- 
est with  nearly  all  the  farmers  was  the  rearing  of 
swine.  He  will  undoubtedly  remember  how  hogs 
then  looked.  They  were  generally  long-legged  and 
muscular,  of  every  shade  of  color  imaginable,  the 
prevailing  color  being  black  and  white,  with  occa- 
sionally a  blue  or  gray,  and  quite  a  percentage  of 
them  some  shade  of  red.  Between  the  extremes  of 
pure  white  and  jet  black  there  was  every  variety  of 
spotted  hog  imaginable.  In  those  days  a  hog  that 
would  dress  175  to  200  pounds  at  one  and  a  half  to 
years  old  was  considered  profitable. 

Way  the  Old  Hoc.  Suited  the  Old  Times. — There 
was  no  effort  made  to  improve  the  stock,  for  two 
reasons :  First,  the  hog  suited  the  style  of  farming 
prevailing,  and,  second,  there  were  difficulties  in  the 
way  which  made  it  next  to  impossible  to  improve  the 
race  if  the  owners  had  desired  to  do  so.  The  hog 
the  farmers  needed  in  those  days  was  one  that  could 
live  in  the  woods  on  mast  and  roots  and  combat  with 
the  wild  animals  that  lived  in  that  locality  until  fat- 
tening time,  and  when  fattened  transport  his  own 
carcass  a  hundred  miles  or  so  to  market.  It  was  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  the  farmer  whether  it  took 
twenty  or  thirty  bushels  of  corn  to  fatten  a  hog,  for 
there  was  no  market  for  corn  except  at  the  country 
stillhouse,  or  a  distant  city  market,  to  which  the 
corn  must  be  hauled  over  muddy  roads,  as  railroads, 
canals  and  turnpikes  were  still  a  thing  of  the  future. 
A  hog  that  could  condense  a  quantity  of  corn  and 
carry  it  to  market  and  bring  a  few  dollars  was  a 
godsend  to  the  farmer. 

What  were  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  improving 
the  hog  ?  First,  want  of  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion. There  were  no  pure  herds  west  of  the  Allegha- 
nies,  and  to  send  to  this  distance  for  stock  when 
there  were  no  railroads  or  express  companies  was 
out  of  the  question.  Upon  the  advent  of  the  rail- 
roads good  stock  was  brought  in  and  the  commercial 
hog  underwent  a  great  change  from  the  above  de- 
scribed hog,  to  a  large  hog  that  filled  the  pork  bar- 
rel quicker.  Thirty  years  ago  the  hog  that  filled  the 
barrel  quickest  was  the  best  hog  to  raise  and  gave 
the  best  returns  to  the  breeder,  the  feeder  and  the 
packer.  They  had  the  big  hog  on  the  brain.  Every 
neighborhood  had  one  which  the  local  press  glorified 
as  a  bigger  hog  than  any  other  big  hog.  That  part 
of  the  hog  business,  to  use  a  slang  phrase,  is  played 
out.  The  next  change  was  a  hog  of  lighter  offal  and 
when  fat  a  perfect  tub  of  lard. 

The  Hog  of  To-dat.—  That  hog  went  with  his 
illustrious  predecessors  and  in  his  place  came  the 
commercial  hog,  good  for  the  feeder  because  he  can 
be  put  on  the  market  early  and  good  for  the  curer 
or  the  butcher,  because  he  will  furnish  the  grade  of 
meat  which  is  in  demand  by  the  public.    You  will 
naturally  ask  for  a  description  of  such  a  hog  and 
want  to  know  the  breed  to  which  he  belongs.    He  is 
of  no  particular  breed  and  may  be  any  one  of  those 
claiming  favor.    The  butcher  who  supplies  his  cus- 
tomers with  fresh  pork  refers  to  this  hog  as  a  block 
hog — that  is,  the  hog  that  will  cut  up  best  on  the 
block  and  furnish  the  most  desirable  class  of  meat  to 
his  customers.    The  curer  calls  this  kind  of  hog  the  I 
bacon  hog.    He  is  the  hog  which  will  furnish  the  best 
cuts  of  bacon  for  curing,  with  good  hams  and  shoul-  J 
ders.  Now,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  packers' 
bacon  hog  and  the  butchers'  block  hog  are  very  simi-  I 
lar  in  make-up.    This  animal  is  of  medium  weight, 
anywhere  from  200  to  250  pounds,  rather  long-bodied,  \ 
good,  well-rounded  back  and  the  bulk  of  the  meat ! 
being  carried  above  the  center  (of  >the',body.  ^His  | 


back  will  be  broad  and  straight,  while  his  bottom  I 
line  will  be  equally  so.  His  hams  should  be  large,  the  i 
meat  carried  well  down  to  the  back,  and  the  legs 
straight  and  well  set  under  him.  He  has  more  bone,  ' 
or  a  different  bone  from  the  lard  hog  of  fifteen  years 
ago.  It  is  very  important  that  he  should  have  the 
proper  kind  of  bone,  for  he  often  has  to  be  taken 
miles  to  market,  either  on  foot  or  in  cars,  and  it  is 
not  desirable  for  him  to  arrive  at  the  market  a 
cripple.  He  is  an  active  hog  as  compared  with  his 
predecessors  twenty  years  ago,  looks  like  a  rustler 
and  evidently  has  a  good  deal  of  muscle  mixed  with 
his  fat.  His  head  is  rather  small  and  his  nose  not  too 
long  and  coarse  ;  be  has  good  feet,  a  good  coat  of 
hair,  stands  square  on  his  legs  and  has  an  independ- 
ent look,  which  plainly  shows  that  he  is  to-day  the 
favorite.  Now,  that  is  the  commercial  hog — that  is 
the  popular  hog  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  other 
places,  at  the  present  time. 

Significance  of  Bone. — In  the  description  of  the 
ideal  commercial  hog  I  have  said  that  he  has  different 
bone  from  hogs  raised  several  years  ago.  You  may 
ask  to  what  extent  does  bone  signify  strength  ?  The 
quality,  strength,  is  demonstrated  through  the  forma- 
tion of  the  bones  and  joints.  A  large  bone  signifies 
coarseness  of  grain,  openness  and  softness  and  such  a 
bone  if  sawed  will  have  the  appearance  of  a  sponge, 
open  and  porous.  The  smaller  the  bone  the  finer  the 
grain,  the  more  solidified  the  minor  portions,  the 
more  hard  the  outside  and  in  proportion  to  its  size  a 
bone  of  this  formation  will  support  twice  the  weight 
and  do  it  better  than  a  large  coarse  bone. 

A  hog  with  a  weak  leg  and  a  poor  foot  is  not  a 
profitable  hog  for  the  feeder,  for  when  a  hog's  foot  is 
sore  and  he  is  lame  he  does  not  fatten  or  grow,  hence 
the  importance  of  having  good  feet  and  strong  flinty 
bone  in  our  commercial  hog.  The  butcher  has  no  use 
for  ten  or  twenty  pounds  more  of  bone  to  each  hog. 
Large,  coarse,  spongy  bone  has  had  its  day  it  is  not 
wanted  now  by  anyone.  The  experiment  station  has 
conclusively  proven  the  fact  that  the  bone  of  the 
animal  can  be  hardened,  strengthened  and  improved 
by  the  food  given.  Bone  meal  can  be  fed  to  hogs  in 
some  instances  profitably  and  is  recommended  by 
some,  but  wood  ashes  will  answer  all  purposes  and 
can  be  had  mostly  without  any  outlay  of  money. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  our  experience  in 
raising  pure-bred  hogs  we  were  troubled  with  poor 
feet  and  legs  and  they  would  break  down  when  fed  to 
a  heavy  weight.  Put  the  bone  material  in  the  feed 
and  it  will  appear  in  the  bones.  Coarseness  of  bones 
indicates  slow  growth,  late  maturity  and  an  inferior- 
ity of  flesh. 

Why  Better  Hogs  Should  be  Chosen. — I  have 
pointed  out  to  you  what  I  consider  the  kind  of  hog  to 
raise  to  meet  demands  of  the  market  and  I  would  ad- 
vise you  to  fall  in  line  and  raise  better  hogs;  the  hogs 
that  fill  the  bill  bring  the  most  money.  But  the  beauty 
of  improved  swine  breeding,  as  a  general  lesson  at 
least,  is  in  the  very  fact  that  it  necessiates  a  new  or- 
der of  farming.  It  does  not  travel  in  the  old  ruts  of 
the  past  and  deem  it  snobbishness  to  strike  out  in  a 
new  line  of  action.  It  takes  study,  care  and  exact- 
ness— important  factors  for  success.  It  condemns  at 
the  outset  the  old  slipshod  mode  of  treating  hogs  as  if 
they  were  nothing  but  brutes  devoid  of  all  sensibility 
and  likely  to  give  their  owners  as  good  profits  by 
one  system  of  treatment  as  another.  It  shows  that 
hogs  bred  with  the  greatest  care  and  according  to 
natural  laws  are  worth  much  more  than  common 
hogs  raised  and  bred  on  the  old  system,  half 
starved  with  no  attention  to  pedigree  or  points 
and  no  recognition  of  the  law  that  like  begets  like. 
It  leads  to  thought,  study,  investigation,  observation, 
a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  different  breeds, 
the  effect  of  shelter,  exposure,  good  or  bad  treatment 
and  a  thousand  other  topics  that  come  up  for  dis- 
cussion when  intelligent  swine  breeders  get  together 
or  measure  swords  with  each  other  in  some  well  con- 
ducted paper  devoted  to  their  interests. 

Vital  Foece  Not  Lost. — There  are  some  men  who 
are  always  saying  that  we  are  going  too  far  away 
from  the  scrub,  that  in  consequence  of  this  departure 
our  hogs  are  lacking  in  vitality.  They  make  one 
have  a  tired  feeling  because  of  their  incessant  talk 
about  the  improved  breeds  being  inbred  and  not  hav- 
ing the  constitution  or  vigor  of  a  few  years  ago.  To 
their  minds  the  vitality  of  the  razorback  is  the  one 
thing  needful.  They  do  not  seem  to  take  into  con- 
sideration that  the  Poland-China,  Berkshire  and 
other  modern  breeds  have  improved,  from  requiring 
t  wo  or  three  3'ears  to  mature  or  reach  the  pork  mar- 
ket, so  that  it  takes  only  six  to  eight  months,  making  a 
gain  of  assimilation  of  25%  from  corn  and  other  feed 
given  to  them,  which  does  not  show  a  lessening  of 
vitality  or  vital  force. 

Line  Breeding  and  In  breeding.— The  improve- 
ment of  our  commercial  hog  has  come,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, from  line  breeding,  which  to  a  limited  extent  is 
in-breeding.  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  line  breeding 
for  various  reasons.  Those  who  have  practiced  line 
breeding  are  the  ones  that  have  produced  the  show 
animals;  and  you  all  know  that  it  requires  constitu- 
tion and  vigor  to  be  a  good  show  hog.  The  veteran 
breeders  of  Shorthorn  cattle  in  England — Charles  and 
Robert  Collings,  Thomas  Bates  and  Thomas  C.  Booth— 
by  their  process  of  in-breeding  proved  to  be  the  most 
successful  breeders  of  the  most  famous  breed  of  cattle 
the  world  has  ever  known.    It  would  make  some 


men  feel  faint  to  go  into  my  office  and  examine  the 
pedigrees  of  the  great  Poland-Chinas,  the  noted  hogs 

of  the  day. 

This  talk  about  the  Poland-China  and  Berkshire 
losing  their  constitution  because  in-bred  is  all  humbug. 
There  never  was  a  hog  with  a  better  constitution 
than  the  Poland-China  of  to-day.  They  have  more 
life  and  action  than  they  had  twenty  years  ago  and 
are  still  improving.  Now,  I  am  well  aware  that 
there  is  a  strong  prejudice  against  line  breeding,  but 
everyone  does  not  know  why  they  are  so  prejudiced. 
I  am  willing  to  fall  in  line  with  the  great  breeders  of 
the  day. 

The  intelligent  fruit  raiser  grades  his  fruit  and 
puts  it  on  the  market  in  neat,  clean  boxes — why  ? 
Because  it  pleases  his  customers  and  brings  more 
money.  The  man  that  raises  pigs  should  have  them 
of  uniform  size  and  appearance — why  ?  Because 
they  bring  more  money.  You  all  know  that  we  are 
not  raising  hogs  for  fun. 

The  Bacon  Hog. — We  have  been  told  that  the 
modern  breeds  of  swine  are  not  the  kind  of  hogs 
needed  for  bacon.  There  is  no  reason  for  such 
an  assertion.  Even  our  worthy  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Mr.  Wilson,  said  we  should  raise  Tamworths  to 
supply  bacon  for  the  English  market.  The  American 
hog  raisers  are  willing  that  Canada  and  Denmark 
should  supply  the  English  with  small  bacon.  As  for 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States  going  back  and 
raising  the  long-nosed,  light-hammed,  slow-maturing 
Tamworth  hog,  they  will  never  do  it.  It  would  be  an 
insult  to  those  veteran  breeders,  D.  M.  Magie,  David 
Finch,  C.  W.  Jones,  Perry  Hatfield,  John  Gilmore 
and  others  who  by  intelligent  care  and  selection  have 
produced  the  greatest  hog  on  earth,  the  Poland- 
China. 

The  American  people  are  not  a  class  of  people  that 
ever  think  of  going  backwards — a  class  of  people 
that  have  licked  Great  Britain  twice,  and  in  a  short 
space  of  time  conquered  and  destroyed  the  army  and 
navy  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  powerful  nations 
of  the  globe,  and  by  so  doing  extended  their  territory 
nearly  around  the  world.  The  United  States  is  the 
greatest  hog  producing  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  It  is  an  industry  that  represents  millions  of 
dollars  annually.  It  has  performed  its  full  share  in 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  will  never  go  back  on  the  hog — 
the  great  commercial  animal  of  the  world. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Frosted  Vines  and  Their  Treatment. 

To  the  Editor: — I  noticed  a  query  in  your  last  is- 
sue, and  as  I  have  had  some  experience  in  that  line,  I 
believe  I  can  answer  it  satisfactorily.  The  best  plan 
which  I  followed  years  ago  was  to  cut  off  the  frozen 
shoots  close  to  the  old  wood,  instead  of  pulling  them 
off.  which  latter  process  often  injures  the  dormant 
buds.  As  every  grape  grower  knows,  or  should 
know,  at  least,  every  joint  of  well  developed  wood 
produces  triple  buds,  the  principal  bud  in  the  center, 
which  starts  first,  producing  the  main  crop,  and  a 
small  or  reserve  bud  on  each  side.  If  nothing  inter- 
feres, the  main  shoot  will  produce  the  crop,  and  the 
reserve  buds  will  remain  dormant,  or  make  but  a 
feeble  growth,  and  should  be  rubbed  off.  But,  if  the 
main  shoot  is  frosted  and  is  promptly  cut  off,  the  re- 
serve buds  will  start  and  often  produce  a  fair  crop. 
If  the  frosted  fruit  remains,  it  is  apt  to  vitiate  the 
sap  and  affect  the  whole  vine,  about  the  same  as  we 
see  it  in  the  Eastern  pear  and  known  as  "frozen  sap 
blight." 

In  cases  of  severe  frost,  however,  when  the 
wood  of  last  season  is  affected,  this  is  not  sufficient. 
The  vitiated  sap  will  bring  what  we  know  as  black 
knot,  an  excrescence  just  above  the  ground.  The  only 
remedy  in  this  case  is  to  cut  off  the  vine  below  the 
surface  and  graft  it  with  long  scions  of  medium  thick- 
ness which  also  have  fruit  buds.  I  practiced  this  in 
1887,  when  a  piece  of  Zinfandel,  which  is  a  very  ten- 
der vine,  anyway,  was  badly  frosted.  The  vines  were 
five-year-old.  about  lj  to  2  inches  in  diameter.  I 
grafted  them  below  the  head  with  Semillion  scions  16 
inches  long,  two  to  the  vine,  whenever  strong  enough. 
They  took  readily,  about  95%  growing,  and  I  made 
a  fourth  of  a  crop  from  them  that  year  from  the  up- 
per buds  and  a  full  crop  the  next  year.  I  have  not 
had  a  trace  of  black  knot  on  these  vines  since.  The 
buds  on  the  scions  acted  in  place  of  the  top  cut  off 
to  elaborate  the  sap,  which  was  flowing  fast  at  the 
time. 

But  both  operations  should  be  performed  quickly  to 
do  any  good.  We  spent  a  week  in  the  vineyard  cut- 
ting off  the  frozen  shoots,  outside  of  the  Zinfandel,  and 
were  rewarded  by  a  crop  of  three  tons  to  the  acre 
from  the  dormant  buds  of  the  finest  grapes  I  have 
ever  seen,  high  in  sugar  and  easy  to  ferment. 

This  is  practical  experience,  and,  though  it  may 
come  too  late  this  season,  may  be  a  hint  to  your  read- 
ers for  next  vear.  if  frost  should  strike  some  of  them 
again.  George  Husmann. 

Napa. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Hare  Association  Incorporated.— 
Alameda  Argus,  April  20:  The  California 
Belgian  Hare  Association  has  been  incor- 
ated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  The 
directors  are  W.  M.  Rank,  F.  W.  Van 
Sicklen,  R.  B.  Mitchell,  J.  A.  Percy  and 
G.  H.  Mastick.  William  Young  is  man- 
ager. 

BUTTE. 

Grain  Sacks  Made  From  Flax.— 
Oroville  Register:  George  Thresher  pre- 
sented to  us  a  sample  sack  made  from 
hemp  grown  on  the  Heaney  place,  near 
Gridley;  also  samples  of  twine  and 
bleached  cloth.  The  sack  is  more  than 
twice  as  strong  as  that  made  from  juto, 
tests  being  made  by  filling  it  with  grain 
and  then  dropping  from  given  heights. 
The  twine  is  very  strong  and  durable. 
Mr.  Heaney  said  sacks  can  be  made  of 
hemp  and  sold  for  the  same  price  as  jute 
sacks  are  sold  for. 

Spraying  Outfit.  —  Gridley  Herald, 
April  21:  C.  W.  Thresher  has  added  to 
the  equipment  of  his  orchard  a  new  spray- 
ing outfit.  It  consists  of  a  two-wheeled 
cart  carrying  a  150-gallon  tank,  on  which 
is  a  force  pump.  The  pump  is  run  by  a 
link  belt  which  is  driven  by  a  sprocket 
wheel  attached  to  the  wheel  of  the  cart. 
Two  nozzles  are  attached  to  the  tank  and 
the  spray  is  forced  through  them.  The 
team  is  walked  sharply  and  the  spray  is 
thrown  onto  the  tree  while  going  along. 
Mr.  Thresher  is  using  London  purple  to 
prevent  damage  to  pears  by  codlin  moth. 

Irrigation  Pays.  —  Among  the  or- 
chards along  the  Feather  which  have 
been  inspected,  that  of  Cutts  &  Hudson, 
known  as  the  Riveria  orchard,  has  the 
largest  showing  for  a  crop.  The  almond 
trees  are  loaded  with  nuts,  pears  are  a  big 
crop,  peaches  are  good  and  prune  trees 
are  bending  under  what  will  be  a  heavy 
yield.  The  apricot  trees  have  a  fair  crop, 
while  other  apricot  orchards  are  barren 
of  fruit.  The  orchard  was  irrigated  thor- 
oughly last  year  and  this  season's  showing 
is  probably  due  to  care  given  the  trees 
last  year. 

FRESNO. 

Bee  Keepers'  Supplies.— Selma  En- 
terprise, April  19:  J.  F.  Crowder  pur- 
chased 4000  cases  for  the  California  Bee 
Keepers'  Association  at  59  cents.  Last  sea- 
son the  bee  men  paid  75  cents  per  case. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Walnut  Growers  Meet.— Los  An- 
geles Herald,  April  19:  A  meeting  of  the 
Walnut  Growers'  Association  of  southern 
California  was  held  yesterday.  Ventura, 
Santa  Barbara,  Orange  and  Los  Angeles 
counties  were  represented,  about  thirty 
members  in  all  being  present.  Presidout 
W.  H.  Spurgeon  of  Santa  Ana  presided. 
The  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  concerted  action  toward  marketing 
the  coming  season's  crop  of  nuts.  An 
agreement  to  work  together  for  mutual 
protection  was  formulated  and  Secretary 
J.  A.  Montgomery  of  Rivera  was  in- 
structed to  have  a  number  of  copies 
printed  and  sent  to  each  association.  The 
Association  is  arranging  to  purchase  the 
entire  quantity  of  bags  to  be  needed  by 
the  members  for  the  coming  season  in  one 
lot,  and  it  is  expected  that  70,000  bags  will 
be  required  for  this  year's  crop.  The  next 
meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Santa  Barbara, 
Thursday,  May  10. 

NAPA. 

Fruit  Company  Elects  Officers. 
— Napa  Register,  April  20 :  At  the  an- 
nual stockholders'  meeting  of  the  Napa 
Fruit  Co.  this  directorate  was  chosen : 
A.  D.  Butler,  president ;  W.  H.  Atkinson, 
vice-president;  E.  E.  Cook,  secretary; 
Leonard  Coates,  treasurer,  and  F.  W. 
Bush. 

PLACER. 

Early  Fruit  Shipments. — Newcastle 
News,  April  18  :  Shipments  of  strawber- 
ries are  being  made  daily.  George  D.  Kel- 
logg made  the  first  shipment  of  cherries 
from  Newcastle  this  season  on  the  14th 


inst.  They  were  Purple  Guignes  and  con- 
sisted of  two  boxes.  This  variety  has  been 
coming  in  during  the  week,  but  will  soon 
be  replaced  by  Knight's  Early  Black.  The 
hailstorm  of  ten  days  ago  injured  no  fruit 
in  this  vicinity.  The  heavy  frost  of  the 
18th  inst.  is  reported  to  have  done  much 
damage  in  the  vicinity  of  Loomis.  On 
the  Whitney  tract  in  low  places  the  fruit 
was  blasted,  and  other  orchards  were 
severely  frost  bitten.  Around  Newcastle 
the  damage  does  not  appear  to  be 
j  great.  Some  orchards  have  suffered 
somewhat,  but  on  the  whole  the  growers 
report  plenty  of  fruit,  and  it  is  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  the  crop  will  be  larger  than  last 
year.  Hale's  Early  and  Alexander  peaches 
are  said  to  be  light,  but  other  varieties 
promise  well. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Water  Appropriation.— San  Diego 
Union,  April  19:  T.  B.  Hartzell  has  filed 
a  notice  appropriating  500,000  inches  of 
water  in  the  New  river,  at  a  point  where 
it  crosses  the  Mexican  boundary.  The 
water  is  to  be  used  for  power  and  irriga- 
tion of  lands  in  this  county. 

Big  Crop  of  Lemons.— R.  H.  Young, 
of  the  firm  of  Young,  Phinney  &  Co.,  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  this 
county  will  have  the  best  summer  crop  of 
lemons  this  year  that  it  has  ever  had. 
There  was  no  cold  weather  this  winter  to 
freeze  the  fruit,  as  was  the  case  last  year, 
and,  consequently,  all  the  fruit  is  still  on 
the  trees  and  will  be  matured  if  the  water- 
supply  holds  out.  Last  year's  cold  weather 
also  retarded  the  growth  of  the  fruit  and 
made  it  a  poor  quality  ;  this  year  there 
will  bo  nothing  of  that  kind,  unless  there 
is  a  cold  spell  later  on,  and  that  is  not  ex- 
pected. It  is  seldom  that  this  county  has 
J  any  cold  weather  after  April.  The  drouth 
has  had  a  tendency  to  make  the  lemons 
mature  later,  but,  as  the  late  lemons  bring 
the  highest  prices,  this  is  regarded  as  a 
blessing. 

Water  Company  Sued.— San  Diego, 
April  17:  The  contest  to  compel  the  San 
Diogo  Flume  Co.  to  furnish  water  in  dry 
years  by  pumping,  without  an  extra 
charge,  has  culminated  in  an  action 
brought  by  consumers  in  El  Cajon  valley, 
asking  that  a  receiver  be  appointed  for 
the  extensive  system  of  water  works 
which  was  built  eight  years  ago  and  cost 
over  $2,000,000.  The  company  has  three 
reservoirs,  36  miles  of  flume  and 
about  15  miles  of  pipe  line.  It  has 
contracts  with  consumers  which  specify 
that  in  years  of  normal  shortage  of  rain- 
fall the  water  supply  shall  bo  proportion- 
ately reduced.  During  the  last  two  years 
practically  no  storage  has  been  made  on 
account  of  the  light  rainfall,  and  the  com- 
pany has  installed  pumps  and  dug  wells 
in  the  San  Diego  river  to  keep  trees  alive, 
charging  5  to  7$  cents  per  1000  gallons. 
The  consumers  objoct  to  paying,  hence 
they  ask  for  a  receiver. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 

Ravages  of  Frost. — San  Jose  Mer- 
cury, April  18:  According  to  Vice-Presi- 
dent Henry  of  the  Cured  Fruit  Associa- 
tion, who  returned  yesterday  from  a  visit 
to  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  frost  has  made 
sad  ravages  among  the  crops  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  Salinas  valley.  He  says  the  en- 
tire prune  crop  of  San  Luis  Obispo  county 
— about  2000  acres — has  been  destroyed. 
The  damage  was  greatest  in  the  stretch 
of  the  valley  lying  between  Chular  and 
Paso  Roblos.  Practically  everything  but 
the  apple  crop  will  be  a  total  failure  in 
that  particular  section. 

SAN  MATEO. 
Reclamation  Work.— S.  F.  Chron- 
icle, April  18  :  At  the  recent  election  in 
Reclamation  District  No.  543  E.  B.  Pond 
of  San  Francisco  and  Arthur  L.  Whitney 
and  W.  P.  A.  Brewer  of  San  Mateo  wore 
elected  trustees  for  two  years.  The  work 
which  has  been  going  on  for  two  years 
is  about  completed.  Forty-five  hundred 
acres  lying  botwoen  San  Mateo  and  Bel- 
mont have  been  reclaimed.  About  $25,000 
have  been  spent  in  the  construction  of 
levees.  Plowing  the  marsh  has  com- 
menced and  will  be  prosecuted  by  horse 
power  and  improved  steam  plows.  It  will 
double  the  cultivable  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  San  Mateo. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOBttBATTLT'S 


Caustic 


SANTA  BARBARA. 
Timely  Rain. — Los  Olivos,  April  22  : 
One  of  the  most  timely  rains  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  district  began  falling  hero 
Friday  afternoon,'  and  has  continuod  at 
intervals  until  this  morning.  Farmors 
had  generally  lost  all  hope  of  a  crop  and 
C5|  would  have  been  content  with  a  short 

Ij3.lS3.fTl      crop  of  hay.    The  present  storm  will  as- 
*■*  1  sure  hay  on  many  ranches  and  with  more 

rain  later  thero  will  be  grain  to  thresh. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Agricultural  Society  Reorgan- 
ized.—San  Jose  Mercury,  April  20  :  Tho 
transition  of  the  Santa  Clary  Agricultural 
Society  from  a  co-operativo  to  a  regular 
stock  corporation  has  been  practically  ef- 


l  Safe  Speed;  and  Positive  Cart 
The  8afe«i,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  lor  nilld  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   Impossible  to  product  scar  or  blemian. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
cent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Ita  use.    Send  tor  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  t>. 


fected.  Articles  of  incorporation  of  the 
Santa  Clara  Land  &  Exhibit  Association, 
which  is  the  name  by  which  the  society 
expects  hereafter  to  be  known,  have  been 
filed.  The  capital  stock  of  the  new  con- 
cern is  $100,000,  with  the  value  of  each 
share  fixed  at  $200,  and  the  names  of 
George  Y.  Bollinger,  James  W.  Rea,  A. 
C.  Darby,  W.  A.  Parkhurst  and  Paul  P. 
Austin  appear  as  the  first  board  of 
directors. 

SOLANO. 

New  Harvesting  Machinery.  — 
Dixon  Tribune,  April  20 :  Many  new 
harvesters  are  being  bought.  It  appears 
that  this  is  necessary  with  most  of  our 
farmers,  as  the  old  machines  have  been  in 
use  ten  or  fifteen  years  and  are  becoming 
worn  out. 

Should  Almond  Trees  be  Pruned? 
— Suisun  Republican,  April  20 :  W.  G. 
Read,  the  extensive  almond  dealer  of 
Colusa,  has  been  in  Suisun  valley  investi- 
gating the  crop  prospects.  Mr.  Read, 
having  made  a  thorough  study  of  the 
almond  industry,  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  almond  trees  should  be  pruned 
the  same  as  other  fruit  trees.  He  told  of 
having  seen  almond  trees,  upon  which 
other  stock  had  been  grafted,  produce  im- 
mensely from  a  single  branch  that  had 
been  left  on  the  tree  to  give  it  strength. 
If  Mr.  Read's  theory  is  correct,  it  would 
pay  orchard ists  to  experiment  with  at 
least  a  few  of  their  trees. 

STANISLAUS. 

Warehouse  Company  Incorpo- 
rated.—Modesto  Herald,  April  19: :  Ar- 
ticles of  incorporation  of  the  Crow's 
Landing  Warehouse  Co.  have  been  filed. 
Stock  has  been  subscribed  by  the  follow- 
ing persons :  B.  H.  Crow,  J.  T.  Crow, 
O.  P.  Munson,  J.  B.  Crow,  H.  C.  Tucker, 
Frank  Munson,  C.  H.  Nicewonger,  Sam- 
uel Moorehead,  W.  E.  Bell,  Wm.  Munson, 
C.  P.  Crow,  J.  R.  &  M.  E.  McEonald, 
Frank  Crow,  J.  A.  Crow,  J.  P.  Barnes, 
A.  Van  Winkle,  G.  H.  Crow,  F.  D.  Stan- 
ley, John  W.  Sharp,  W.  F.  Fink,  L.  C. 
KilVis.  Messrs.  J.  T.  Crow,  C.  P.  Crow, 
W.  D.  Bell,  O.  P.  Munson  and  H..  C. 
Tucker  are  the  directors. 

SUTTER. 

Thinning  Fruit. — Yuba  City  Farmer, 
April  20:  The  fruit  thinning  season  has 
opened  and  while  peaches  are  not  so  thick 
on  the  trees  as  last  year  there  will  be  con- 
siderable thinning  to  do  in  some  varieties. 
Orchardists  should  see  that  the  fruit  is 
well  thinned,  and  they  will  get  larger 
fruit  of  a  better  quality  and  save  the  trees 
from  over-bearing  and  breaking  down. 

Unprecedented  Growth  of  Grass. 
— The  growth  of  grass  and  clover  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Vernon,  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  Sacramento  river  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see,  is  unprecedented.  Supervisor 
Burns  says  that  in  the  many  years  he  has 
lived  here  he  has  never  seen  such  feed  as 
his  range  affords.  Clover  is  2  feet  or  more 
high  ;  grass,  grain  and  oats  are  waist  high. 

TEHAMA. 
Heavy  Yields.—  Red.'i -Bluff  f  News, 
April  19:  W.  E.  Hazen  of  Manton  re- 
ports that  his  apple  trees  never  looked  as 
well-as  they  do  to-day,  and  he  expects  to 
sell  three  times  as  many  apples  this  year 
as  ever  before.  His  pear  crop  is  so  heavy 
that  he  will  be  compelled  to  thin  out  two- 
thirds  of  tho  young  fruit.  He  says  that 
his  neighbors  are  equally  as  well  favored 
as  himself,  and  the  great  amount  of  fruit 
which  will  come  from  Manton  will  sur- 
prise all  the  growers  and  shippers.  The 
quality  will  be  as  favorable  as, the  great 
yield. 

Big  Day's  Shearing.— There  was  an 
organized  crew  of  sheep  shearers  in  town 
Tuesday  which  probably  is  tho  speediest 
crew  of  ton  shearers  in  the  State.  They 
all  use  the  steel  shoars.  On  Monday  they 
sheared,  in  nine  hours,  1021  sheep  for 
John  Harvey.  Henry  Watson  led  the 
list  with  a  rocord  of  125  sheep.  The  other 
nine  shearers  are  no  laggards,  this  being 
their  totals  for  Monday's  work  :  Lucania 
Ayala  107,  A.  Arillan'os  105,  T.  Knight 
10*4,  L.  Valenoillos  104,  Juan  Gonzales  98, 
A.  Guteras  97,  M.  Montez  95,  S.  Peralta 
(foreman)  93,  and  J.  M.  Bufanda  93. 

TULARE. 
Fruit  Outlook.— Visalia  Times,  April 
19:  The  fruit  outlook  in  this  county  is 
bettor  than  it  has  beon  for  years.  There 
will  bo  a  full  peach  and  pear  crop,  and 
nearly  a  full  crop  of  apricots.  Tho  only 
variety  that  seems  to  be  scarco  is  prunes. 
It  is  too  oarly  to  toll  just  what  the  prune 
crop  will  bo,  as  prunes  drop  badly,  but 
there  will  not  be  as  many  pounds  har- 
vestod  as  there  were  last  year.  In  the 
citrus  bolt  the  season  has  beon  especially 
favorable  and  tho  crop  will  bo  large. 

YOLO. 

Fruit  Association  Incorporated.— 
Woodland  Mail,  April  20:  Articles  of  in- 
corporation of  the  Rum«oy  Co-operative 
Fruit  Association  have  been  filed.  Tho 


capital  stock  is  $5000—250  shares  at  $2i 
each— of  which  $2000  has  been  subscribed. 
The  directors  are  E.  F.  Haswell,  J.  L. 
Kellogg,  G.  A.  Farish,  L.  F.  Borden  and 
G.  E.  Fletcher.  The  following  are  stock- 
holders: J.  O.  White,  E.  J.  Campbell, 
Chas.  Stone,  J.  M.  Morrin,  H.  A.  Hogg- 
son,  F.  W.  Travis,  Harry  Jones,  J.  J. 
Madden,  Wm.  Chartress,  G.  B.  Jones,  D. 
W.  and  G.  H.  Stratton,  Leon  B.  Piatt,  A. 
Lands,  G.  O.  Farish,  Leonard  North,  W. 
G.  Latimer,  J.  O.  Evans,  Wm.  Higdon 
and  I.  Nicholas. 

Fruit  Crop  Short.— Woodland,  April 
21:  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Horti- 
culture reports  were  received  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  fruit  crop  will  be  short 
all  over  the  county.  This  is  especially  true 
of  almonds.  Last  season  the  Davisville 
Association  shipped  250  tons  from  2000 
acres  of  trees.  The  prevailing  opinion  is 
that  not  more  than  100  tons  will  be 
shipped  this  year.  There  will  be  about 
half  a  crop  of  Tragedy  prunes  and  an 
average  crop  of  French  prunes.  Early 
shipping  peaches  will  bo  short,  but  there 
will  be  a  fair  crop  of  late  varieties.  The 
apricot  crop  will  be  larger  than  any  other 
fruit. 


The  Future  of 

Children 

A  child's  life  may  be 
blighted  by  the  diseases  of 
youth,  such  as  Rickets, 
which  is  characterized  by 
weak  bones  or  crooked 
spine,  and  inability  to  stand 
or  walk  steadily,  or  Maras- 
mus, that  wasting  disease 
characterized  by  paleness 
and  emaciation,  or  Scrofula, 
a  constitutional  disease  of 
the  glands  and  neck. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

of  pure  Cod-Liver  Oil  with  Hypo- 
phosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda  will 
prevent  and  cure  these  diseases. 
It  supplies  just  the  material  needed 
to  form  strong  bones,  rich  red 
blood  and  solid  flesh.  It  will  also 
reach  the  infant  through  the  moth- 
er's milk,  and  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  both. 

At  all  dru^irists  ;  50c.  and  $1.00 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO  'S 

Specialty  In  a  Spray  Pump  that  will  <o  the  Best 
Work,  the  Most  \\  ork  at  the  preatf"  t  KHVln«t  of 
abor.  'that  Wilt  Not  1  usi.  that  is  durable  in 
a  1  18  pa  ts.  and  p'tces  as  low  as  llond  material 
and  workmanship  will  admit  of.  Send  for  cata- 
logue with  prices  formulas  of  washes  and  sugges- 
tions on  the  methods  of  spraylusr. 
It  KAN  »fR.4Y  fVMf   I'O.,  Los  Gatog,  Cat. 


SPRAY 


your  Fruit  Trees  arid  Yines 

sM  styles  sprayiDK  outfits.  Best 
and  clxf  'pe't.  For  prices  aid 
lull  trentiseon  spraying  all  >"'rult  and  Vegetable 
crops  address  WIL1 1  M  STaHi..  Q  ilncy  Illinois. 

DEWEY.STRONG  cVCO.^gV 

patents!  J 

330  MARKET  ST.  S.F.Xai^ 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Manhood. 

Man  is  great,  and  he  alone, 

Who  serves  a  greatness  not  his  own, 

For  neither  praise  nor  pelf, 
Content  to  bo  and  be  alone, 

Whole  in  himself. 

Strong  is  that  man,  he  only  strong. 
To  those  well-ordered  will  belong 

For  service  and  delight, 
All  powers  that  in  face  of  wrong 

Establish  right. 

And  free  is  he,  and  only  he, 

Who  from  his  tyrant  passions  free, 

By  fortune  undismayed, 
Has  power  upon  himself  to  be 

By  himself  obeyed. 

If  such  a  man  there  be  where'er 
Beneath  the  sun  or  moon  before, 

He  cannot  fare  amiss ; 
Great  Nature  hath  him  in  her  care, 

Her  cause  is  his. 

— Owen  Meredith. 


Sequoia. 

Lofty  above  hot  stretches  of  tho  plain, 
Above  the  sea,  and  beetling  cliff,  lone 
sage! 

Thou  dwellest  in  hestornal  heritage, 
And  wisely  countest  life  enduring  gain. 
A  sarn  thou  art  to  us,  a  wondrous  chain, 
Out-reaching  far  from  Earth's  archaic 
page ; 

An  only  pilgrim  from  stark  glacial  age, 
Or  heirloom    rescued    from  Atlantis' 
reign. 

Noble  thy  column  stands,  thy  crest  un- 
bowed, 

In  spaces  where  holy  organs  peal, 
And  where  eternal  harmonies  are  rife. 
O  would  that  I  might  rise  above  the 
cloud 

Like  thee!    Above  the  moil,  unto  the 
weal, 

And  nobly  use  my  puny  lease  of  life. 

— Mary  H.  Coates. 

0  Absalom,  My  Son! 

Colonel  MacDonald  felt  an  icicle 
strike  through  his  heart  when  an  or- 
derly dashed  up  with  a  command  from 
the  general  to  charge  the  ditch.  It 
was  not  that  the  smallest  drop  of  cow- 
ardly blood  had  a  place  in  his  veins.  In- 
deed, he  was  possessed  of  that  cool  and 
dogged  order  of  courage  which  cuts  the 
deepest  havoc  in  a  long  and  stubborn 
battle  and  which  fights  bravely  on  after 
the  volcanic  fires  of  more  impetuous 
natures  have  expended  their  forces  in 
spectacular  slaughter  or  gone  down  in 
glorious  extinction.  To  send  such  a 
man  as  Colonel  MacDonald  into  such  a 
charge  as  this  was  one  of  the  grotesque 
blunders  to  which  the  madness  of  battle 
gives  birth.  Far  better  would  it  have 
been  to  send  a  dashing,  hot-headed  man, 
a  man  with  blazing  eyes  and  a  wild  shout 
in  his  throat,  into  that  awful,  quite 
maelstrom  of  reserved  lead,  where  the 
noise  and  flame  of  courage  would  sweep 
the  field. 

It  was  not  that  Colonel  MacDonald 
feared  for  his  life;  but  he  knew  the 
quality  and  temper  of  his  regiment, 
which  were  his  own  infused.  In  the 
famous  corps  to  which  he  belonged  his 
regiment  was  accounted  the  mainstay, 
the  rock  against  which  furious  charges 
dashed  themselves  to  pieces,  the  pivot 
upon  which  rout  was  swung  around  to 
victory.  It  was  a  wall,  not  a  hurri- 
cane; an  immovable  iceberg,  not  a  boil- 
ing torrent.  How  would  it  behave  in 
this  new  and  strange  emergency  ?  A 
stayer  of  the  panic  of  others,  how 
would  it  handle  a  possible  panic  of  its 
own  ?  A  dam  to  restrain  the  flood, 
what  incohercncy  and  disorganization 
might  it  develop  as  the  flood  itself  ? 

The  odds  against  Colonel  MacDonald 
were  tremendous.  The  enemy,  securely 
intrenched,  outnumbered  him  fearfully; 
but  it  would  still  have  been  many  times 
stronger  had  it  had  but  a  fourth  of  its 
numbers.  Between  his  position  in  the 
trees  and  the  yellow  line  of  earth 
marking  the  enemy's  ditch,  a  mile 
away,  was  a  perfectly  level  field,  re- 
cently planted — a  pasty  soil  deeply 
plowed  and  made  soft  by  rain.  It  was 
an  infantry  regiment  that  had  been  or- 
dered to  charge  the  ditch  across  that 
field.    The  necessary  slowness  of  the 


progress,  the  exhausting  labor  of  it, 
as  the  men  would  sink  nearly  to  their 
knees  at  every  step;  the  total  impos- 
sibility of  making  a  dash,  the  deadly 
aim  that  the  enemy  would  take  as  it 
waited  in  perfect  security  until  the 
whites  of  the  charging  men's  eyes  could 
be  plainly  seen — the  whole  ghastly  pic- 
ture swept  the  colonel's  mind. 

And  there  was  another  thing.  The 
complexity  of  the  human  heart  is  un- 
accountable. The  bravest  soldier  may 
at  one  time  face  death  with  the  resig- 
nation of  a  stoic  or  the  recklessness  of 
a  battle-drunk  madman,  and  at  an- 
other quail  when  the  shadowy  pictures 
of  a  loved  and  suffering  one  thrusts  it- 
self between  him  and  his  leaden  des- 
tiny. At  times  there  are  causes  vastly 
more  potent  than  the  fear  of  death  to 
cool  the  hot  iron  in  a  soldier's  heart; 
there  are  transitory  moments  of  suffo- 
cating, honest,  manly  doubt  whether  it 
be  nobler  to  die  for  one's  country  or 
live  for  the  sake  of  cherished  hearts 
whom  one's  death  would  rob  of  life 
without  satisfying  the  grave.  Not  an 
hour  ago  Colonel  MacDonald  had  held 
in  his  arms  his  wife  and  his  one  child, 
and  he  felt  their  sacred  tears  where  he 
he  had  permitted  them  to  dry  upon  his 
cheek.  They  were  so  near  yet — these 
two  loved  ones — and  how  unthinkable 
it  was  that  they  should  see  him — either 
an  impotent  heap  of  breathing  flesh, 
or  riddled  into  

In  spite  of  his  masterly  composure 
the  colonel  stared  in  dumb  astonish- 
ment at  the  orderly. 

"Is  the  general  aware  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  ground  over  which  I  am  to 
charge  ?"  he  inquired,  with  a  strange 
hesitation. 

The  orderly  looked  surprised.  "He 
said  nothing  about  it,  colonel,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"I  suppose,"  resumed  the  colonel, 
speaking  with  great  slowness  and  calm- 
ness, though  unconscious  of  his  words, 
"I suppose  the  general  has  ordered 
meanwhile  a  flank  attack  on  the  ditch — 
round  through  the  woods  there  to  the 
right — to  send  an  enfilading  fire  into 
the  enemy  while  I  charge." 

"That  is  impossible,  colonel;  there 
are  no  troops  nor  batteries  for  the  pur- 
pose." 

The  colonel  stared  so  strangely  at 
the  orderly  that  the  brisk  young  man 
wondered.  An  embarrassment  that  he 
felt  without  understanding  caused  him 
to  lower  his  glance,  as  though  he  too 
shared  the  unconscious  guilt  of  the 
blunder.  Then  wheeling  his  impatient 
horse,  he  asked: 

"  I  shall  tell  the  general  " 

"That  I  will  charge,"  answered  the 
colonel  quietly. 

The  orderly  saluted  and  galloped 
away. 

The  scene  had  been  witnessed  by  the 
whole  regiment,  lying  on  its  guns  and 
idly  listening  to  the  shells  that  tore 
screaming  and  bursting  through  the 
woods,  and  by  something  akin  to  unan- 
imous intuition  it  divined  the  purport 
of  the  order,  though  it  had  been  heard 
only  by  the  colonel  and  his  aides.  The 
men  were  veterans,  seasoned,  cool,  self- 
contained;  but  their  glances  met  all 
down  the  lines  in  a  kind  of  a  dismay 
that  had  no  words  for  its  expression. 

Then  at  once  orders  were  bearing 
the  message  of  death,  and  the  musical 
notes  of  the  bugle  sounded  clear  and 
round  above  the  diapason  of  the  sing- 
ing shells  in  the  trees.  The  colonel, 
with  drawn  sword,  galloped  to  the 
front,  turned,  faced  his  men,  and  with- 
out a  word  raised  his  sword  aloft, 
wheeled  about  and  headed  slowly  for 
the  ditch.  In  that  brief  moment  his 
men  saw  a  deep  pallor  that  they  had 
never  found  there  before,  but  behind  it 
the  familiar  quiet  gleam  of  the  eye 
that  meant  steadfastness  to  the  end. 
That  was  what  they  wanted,  what  they 
had  never  failed  to  find  when  the  crisis 
came;  and  taking  it  into  their  hearts, 
they  sprang  forth  from  the  sheltering 
trees  into  the  open. 

They  took  the  soft  earth  bravely 
at  first,  going  at  a  double  quick,  but 
the  colonel  checked  them  and  passed 
the  order  down  the  line  that  they 
should  move  slowly.  His  purpose  was 
to  reserve  their  strength  until  the 
glinting  barrels  of  the  enemy's  rifles 
and  the  cautious  upraised  hats  above 
the  earthworks  showed  that  a  deadly 


aim  was  being  taken;  and  there  was 
time  enough  for  that.  Far  to  the  left 
the  battle  roared,  and  Colonel  MacDon- 
ald, holding  the  extreme  right,  knew 
that  a  heavy  responsibility  rested  upon 
him.  Should  his  regiment  be  swept 
away  his  general's  right  would  be 
turned,  for  concealed  in  the  woods  be- 
yond the  enemy's  trench  were  batter- 
ies awaiting  the  opportunity  that  the 
intrenched  regiments  would  open. 

Half  the  distance  across  the  field  had 
been  covered,  and  as  yet  not  a  single 
puff  of  smoke  had  risen  from  the  earth- 
works. Even  the  batteries  in  the 
woods  were  silent.  Colonel  MacDon- 
ald's  men  trudged  slowly  forward,  in 
perfect  order,  their  glinting  rifles 
showing  lines  as  straight  and  firm  as 
on  a  holiday  parade.  Another  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  had  been  covered,  when 
all  along  the  line  of  earthworks  rifle 
barrels  began  to  slip  over  the  top,  and 
here  and  there  a  hat  was  uplifted 
above  the  yellow  crest.  The  colonel 
faced  his  men — a  splendid  target  for 
the  enemy,  but  sitting  in  massive  non- 
chalant disregard  of  the  fact.  Gather- 
ing up  the  reins  after  calling  a  mo- 
mentary halt,  he  galloped  down  the 
line,  and  in  a  few  words  sent  the  iron 
of  his  soul  into  the  souls  of  his  men. 
Then  came  the  dash,  the  men  crouch- 
ing low  as  they  floundered  on  through 
the  mud. 

First  came  a  solitary  greeting  shot 
from  the  works,  then  another,  then  a 
blazing,  tearing  crash  that  sent  forth 
a  flying  wall  of  lead.  Men  dropped  by 
the  score,  but  there  came  not  a  groan 
from  the  hurt  and  the  dying,  not  a 
shout  nor  a  shot  from  the  living.  The 
colonel  passed  on  waving  his  sword 
aloft.  The  officers  of  the  line  followed 
his  example;  but  the  men  stood 
weighted  in  their  tracks,  transfixed  by 
an  unspeakable  fear,  staring  in  terror 
at  the  invisible  death  lying  in  wait  to 
throttle  them  after  the  short  lull  from 
the  enemy's  reloading  had  ended. 
Thus  had  the  glory  of  the  famous  regi- 
ment gone  down  in  disgrace  in  a  new 
and  awful  situation.  Shouts  and  im- 
plorings  from  the  officers  failed  to 
move  the  men.  Stinging  reproaches 
for  their  cowardice  brought  no  quicken- 
ing of  their  pride.  They  stood  gazing 
helplessly  at  the  yellow  dam  over  which 
the  river  of  death  was  pouring.  Then 
came  a  wavering,  a  shiver  from  end  to 
end  of  the  line.  Glances  were  turned 
backward  toward  the  sheltering  trees, 
a  few  rifles  were  dropped  and  the  be- 
gining  of  what  would  have  been  the 
most  shameful  rout  in  the  history  of  the 
war  was  at  hand. 

But  a  wonderful  thing  occurred. 
Those  looking  backward  toward  the 
sheltering  forest  saw  a  small  child  tear- 
ing toward  them  from  the  rear,  gallop- 
ing furiously  on  a  small  nimble  pony; 
and  they  recognized  in  the  on-comer 
the  colonel's  little  son  Robert,  whom 
he  and  the  men  of  the  regiment  called 
Tod.  In  what  manner  he  had  escaped 
from  his  mother,  how  he  had  followed 
and  found  his  father — these  are  not 
things  to  discuss  while  the  hearts  of 
700  men  are  turning  to  water  in  dread 
of  another  winged  wall  of  lead. 

Dashing  through  the  wavering  ranks 
the  child  drew  up  at  the  side  of  his 
father,  so  maddened  by  the  failure  of 
his  men  and  so  urgent  in  his  appeals  to 
their  fealty  that  he  had  not  observed 
the  child's  approach.  To  see  his  son 
I  here  at  the  most  wretched  of  all  the 
moments  that  could  occur  in  ten  thou- 
sand lives  put  upon  the  colonel's 
strength  the  very  last  strain  that  it 
could  bear.  Not  heeding  the  flaming 
cheeks  and  dancing  eyes  of  the  child, 
nor  the  exaltation  and  the  limitless 
affection  that  filled  their  wide  blue 
depths,  the  colonel  harshly  ordered  a 
mounted  officer  to  take  the  boy  to  the 
rear;  nor  would  he  permit  his  agonized 
heart  to  comprehend  the  look  of  mor- 
tification and  grief  that  dimmed  the 
glowing  luster  of  the  childish  face  up- 
turned to  his. 

"  Papa !"  pleaded  the  little  man, 
"don't  send  me  back.  I  want  to  go 
where  de  men  has  de  bees  dat  sings  in 
de  air.  Dey  was  singin'  all  awound  me 
when  I  was  widhr  froo  de  field.' 
Please,  papa  I" 

At  that  moment  a  second  flying  wall 
of  lead  swept  the  open.  The  horse  of 
the  officer  who  had  seized  the  pony's 


bridle  dropped  under  him.  The  little 
man,  seizing  the  moment  of  freedom, 
sent  his  whip  into  the  pony's  flank,  and 
the  nimble  beast  leaped  ahead  toward 
the  yellow  line.  The  colonel  dashed 
after  him,  and  the  other  officers  who 
were  mounted;  and  the  paralyzed  sol- 
diers seeing  the  child  leading  the 
charge,  and  swinging  his  whip,  and 
shouting  in  his  childish,  piping  voice  to 
come  on,  felt  the  old  fire  boiling  in 
their  blood,  the  old  iron  in  their  souls. 
With  a  mighty  shout  they  stormed  the 
works,  and  the  glory  of  the  carnage  of 
their  bayonets  in  the  ditch  surpassed 
all  reckoning.    On  they  swept  over  the 
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choked  ditches,  filled  with  the  regi- 
ments they  had  crushed,  on  to  the  bat- 
tery in  the  woods,  which  they  cap- 
tured ;  and  that  is  the  story  of  the 
wonderful  charge  that  turned  the  en- 
emy's left  that  day. 

After  the  din  had  ceased,  while  yet 
the  air  reeked  with  the  grime  of  burnt 
powder,  a  white-faced  man  galloped 
along  the  line,  searching  through  the 
haze  with  a  frenzied  eagerness  for 
something  —  something  infinitely  pre- 
cious. What  saving  of  a  paltry  nation's 
cheap  honor  could  compensate  for  one 
overwhelming,  unthinkable  loss  ? 

The  gleaming,  eager  eyes  at  last 
found  what  they  sought.  The  childish 
bare,  curly  head  was  pillowed  on  the 
dead  pony's  neck,  and  a  childish  arm  was 
carelessly  thrown  over  the  dead  pony's 
head.  The  flaming  roses  were  gone 
from  the  velvet  cheeks  and  the  wide, 
blue  eyes,  whose  last  look  upon  him 
had  been  one  of  bitter  disappointment 
and  reproof,  were  closed.  The  wretched 
man,  mastering  a  choking  sob,  ap- 
proached his  boy  and  took  him  gently 
in  his  arms.  The  blue  eyes  opened, 
stared  vacantly  a  moment,  and  then 
lighted  up  with  a  happy  recognition 
when  their  glance  fell  on  the  colonel's 
face.  A  turbulent  joy  bound  the  strong 
man's  tongue  in  chains. 

"Papa,"  cried  a  childish  voice,  "is 
dat  you  ?  I'm  so  glad !  I'm  tired, 
papa.  Can't  you  get  yo'  Toddy  boy 
some  water  ?  Oh,  dere  was  so  many, 
many  bees,  and  dey  singed  and  singed, 
an'  one  o'  dem  naughty  bees,  he  bit  yo' 
Toddy  boy  wight  here  " — indicating  a 
small,  blood  -  soaked  shoulder,  from 
which  a  small  arm  dangled  helpless — 
"an'  it  hurted,  but  yo'  Toddy  boy 
didn't  cwy."— W.  C.  Morrow. 


The  Right  Kind  of  Head. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  President 
Lincoln's  reply  when  asked  the  ques- 
tion, "How  long  ought  a  man's  legs  to 
be?" — that  he  had  "always  thought 
that  a  man's  legs  ought  to  be  long 
enough  to  reach  from  his  body  to  the 
ground." 

Somewhat  similar  was  the  answer 
given  by  a  Western  farmer  who  went 
to  town  one  windy  day  in  March.  See- 
ing several  men  chasing  their  hats 
along  the  street  at  a  considerable  sac- 
rifice of  dignity,  he  remarked — 

"If  them  fellers  had  the  right  kind 
of  heads  they  wouldn't  have  no  such 
trouble  as  that." 

"  Do  you  have  the  right  kind  of  head, 
uncle  ?  "  inquired  a  bystander. 

"Yes." 

"Don't  your  hat  never  blow  off  ?  " 
"  Never." 

"Well,  what  is  the  right  kind?"  he 
was  asked  by  several. 

"Why,"  rejoined  the  farmer,  "the 
right  kind  of  head  is  one  that  you  can 
push  up  into  a  hat  far  enough  to  hold  it 
on  tight." 

Baden-Powell's  Joke. 

The  officers  of  the  Mafeking  garrison 
were  at  mess — and  what  a  mess  ! 

"Cheer  up,  lads,"  remarked  Colonel 
Baden-Powell,  taking  his  second  help- 
ing of  mule  steak.  "We  might  be 
worse  off. ' ' 

"Indeed?  I  can't  imagine  it," 
growled  the  dyspeptic  major. 

"Well,  just  fancy  our  diet  if  the  auto- 
mobile had  been  introduced  here." — 
Collier's  Weekly. 

"What  is  a  furrier,  Tommy  ?  "  asked 
the  teacher  of  a  pupil  in  the  juvenile 
class. 

"  A  man  who  deals  in  furs,"  answered 
Tommy. 

"Now,  Tommy,  you  may  tell  me  what 
a  currier  is." 

"  A  man  who  deals  in  curs,"  was  the 
unexpected  but  logical  reply. — Chicago 
News.  _  

"  I  would  go  with  you  to  the  end  of 
the  earth,"  he  asserted  passionately. 
"  Not  with  me,  you  wouldn't,"  she  re- 
plied coldly.  "Why  not?"  he  de- 
manded. "For  two  reasons,"  she  an- 
swered. "  One  is  that  I'm  not  going, 
and  the  other  is  that  there  isn't  any." 
When  one  meets  the  prosaic  new  wo- 
man, one  has  to  be  careful  what  he 
says.— Tit- Bits. 


The  Pebbles'  Lesson. 

How  smooth  the  sea  beach  pebbles  are! 

But,  do  you  know, 
The  ocean  worked  a  hundred  years 

To  make  them  so. 

And  once  I  saw  a  little  girl 

Sit  down  and  cry 
Because  she  could  not  cure  a  fault 

With  one  small  "try." 


Billie  Fairfied's  Promise, 

When  Billie  took  the  milk  to  Mrs. 
Selden  one  morning,  and  she  asked  him 
if  he  would  bring  another  quart  that 
night,  he  said,  "Yes'm"  promptly,  and 
then  never  thought  of  it  again  until  he 
was  in  bed. 

"Well,  I  can't  take  it  now,"  said 
Billie;  but  he  could  not  go  to  sleep, 
though  he  turned  and  tossed  and  twisted 
till  he  was  tired.  At  last  he  went  to 
the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  shouted, 
"  Mother  I" 

"  Mrs.  Fairfield  had  just  threaded  her 
needle  and  stretched  a  stocking  with  a 
big  hole  in  it  over  her  hand.  She  said, 
"  Oh,  dear  !  "  but  she  went  to  see  what 
Billie  wanted. 

"You'll  have  to  go  now,"  she  said 
quietly,  when  he  had  told  her. 

"O  mother!  I  can't  go  away  up 
there  alone."  Mrs.  Fairfield  knew 
that,  for  Billie  was  never  out  alone  at 
night.  His  father  had  gone  to  bed 
downstairs  with  the  baby;  and,  if  they 
waked  him,  baby  would  wake,  too.  So 
Mrs.  Fairfield  thought  a  minute.  Then 
she  said:  "We'll  see.  I'll  have  the 
milk  ready  when  you  come  down." 

When  Billie  got  into  the  kitchen,  his 
mother  stood  at  door  with  her  hat  and 
shawl  on.  Billie  began  to  feel  ashamed. 
He  wished  he  dared  to  go  alone;  but  he 
did  not,  for  it  was  a  lonesome  road.  He 
took  the  milk,  and  they  tramped  over 
the  snow  up  the  long  hill  without  a 
word.  The  wind  blew  in  their  faces, 
and  Billie's  ears  were  cold;  but  he  had 
the  milk  can  in  one  hand,  and  pulled  his 
sled  with  the  other,  so  there  was  no 
way  to  warm  them.  He  was  ashamed 
to  ask  his  mother  to  take  the  milk. 

Mrs.  Selden  exclaimed  when  she 
opened  the  door:  "Why,  what  made 
you  come  away  up  here  to-night  ?  And 
you,  too,  Mrs.  Fairfield.  It's  to  bad  ! 
I  could  have  got  along  somehow  with- 
out the  milk." 

"  Billie  promised  you,"  Mrs.  Fairfield 
answered.  And  Billie  wished  nobody 
would  look  at  him. 

"  'Twasn't  any  matter,  she  said, 
mother,"  he  urged,  when  they  had 
started  for  home  again. 

The  wind  was  in  their  backs  now,  and 
Billie's  ears  were  warm. 

"  Buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not,"  said 
his  mother.  "The  matter  was  your 
promise,  Billie.  Would  you  sell  the 
truth  just  to  get  rid  of  walking  up  to 
Mrs.  Selden's  ! " 

Billie  made  no  answer.  He  was 
ashamed  again. 

Presently  he  asked  his  mother  if  she 
would  slide  down  hill.  Mrs.  Fairfield 
laughed;  but  she  was  a  small  woman, 
and  she  tucked  herself  up  on  the  front 
of  the  sled,  while  Billie  stuck  on  behind, 
and  they  slid  down  the  long  hill  to  their 
own  yard,  where  Billie  skilfully  steered 
in.  His  mother  praised  the  way  he 
managed  his  sled,  but  Billie  was  still 
uncomfortable. 

"Why  don't  you  do  something  to  me, 
mother?"  he  said,  while  they  were 
warming  themselves  at  the  big  coal  stove 
in  the  sitting-room.  "I  b'lieve  I'd  feel 
better  to  have  a  good  whipping. " 

His  mother  smiled  at  him. 

"  'Twould  be  pretty  hard  work  for 
me  to  whip  such  a  big  boy  as  you  are. 
Don't  you  want  to  help  instead  of  mak- 
ing me  do  more  ?  I'll  tell  you  how  you 
will  be  punished,  Billie,"  she  continued. 
"  It's  too  late  to  .  finish  mending  these 
stockings  to-night,  so  I  shall  mend  them 
to-morrow  when  I  was  going  to  make  a 
cottage  pudding,  and  there'll  be  no  pud- 
ding for  dinner." 

Cottage  pudding  was  Billie's  favorite 
dessert,  and  this  was  a  blow  that  he 
laid  to  heart. 

He  and  his  father  would  say  "  cottage 
pudding  "  to  each  other  for  a  long  time 
afterward,  if  anything  was  in  danger  of 
being  neglected  or  forgotten.  And 
when  Billie  had  grown  to  be  a  man,  and 


people  said,  "Just  give  me  Billie  Fair- 
field's word:  that's  all  I  want,"  Billie 
would  smile,  and  say,  "  Yes,  my  mother 
taught  me  to  keep  a  promise."— A.  M. 
L.  Hawes. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

To  polish  a  tortoise  shell  comb  apply 
a  few  drops  of  olive  oil  and  rub  long 
and  thoroughly  with  a  soft  woolen  cloth. 

A  strong  solution  of  alum  in  hot 
water  applied  to  furniture  and  crevices 
in  the  wall  with  a  paint  brush  is  sure 
destruction  to  insects  of  all  sorts. 

Following  the  English  fashion,  crisp, 
tender  celery  stalks  are  often  handed 
round  with  cream  cheese  and  crackers 
at  dinner  just  before  the  coffee  is 
served. 

Steel  knives  that  are  not  in  general 
use  may  be  kept  from  rusting  if  they 
are  dipped  in  a  strong  solution  of  soda 
(one  part  of  water  to  four  parts  of 
soda).  Then  wipe  dry,  roll  in  a  flannel 
and  keep  in  a  dry  place. 

The  favorite  way  of  making  up  hand- 
kerchief squares  is  in  the  form  of  a 
bolero.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  revers,  in  order  that  the  fringe, 
which  is  a  feature  with  most  of  the 
squares,  may  be  seen  to  advantage. 

Benares  brass  lamps  represent  the 
latest  idea  in  the  lamp  line.  These 
have  a  lantern -like  top,  with  high 
carved  pedestal,  giving  the  effect  of 
much  pedestal  and  little  lamp,  but  are 
artistic  and  show  beautiful  designs  in 
carving. 

' '  What  is  the  use  of  sending  you 
good  tea  ?  "  asked  Wu  Ting  Fang,  Chi- 
nese ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
at  a  recent  dinner.  "  In  this  country 
you  have  what  you  call  tea  parties. 
There  is  little  tea  at  them.  Your 
board  of  experts  should  see  that  tea  is 
served  at  all  tea  parties.  Why,  you 
don't  know  how  to  make  tea  over  here. 
You  put  lemon  in  it;  you  put  sugar  and 
cream  in  it  and  spoil  the  taste  of  it. 
You  don't  take  it  clean  and  neat,  and 
then  you  complain  that  the  tea  isn't  of 
the  right  quality.  If  you  took  your  tea 
as  we  do  in  China,  you  would  get  higher 
quality  in  it." 

An  experienced  dentist  says  that  the 
carelessness  of  parents  frequently  sac- 
rifices the  personal  charm  of  their  chil- 
dren to  an  extent  wholly  unnecessary. 
The  first  teeth  should  be  preserved 
until  actually  pushed  out  by  the  second, 
as  the  jaw  contracts  when  they  are  re- 
moved any  considerable  length  of  time 
before  the  second.  The  first  set  should 
be  brushed  with  the  softest  possible 
brush  and  a  good  paste,  and  when  signs 
of  decay  appear  the  child  should  be 
taken  to  a  competent  dentist  for  ad- 
vice and  treatment.  In  this  way  the 
child  is  almost  assured  of  sound,  evenly 
growing  teeth  when  womanhood  or 
manhood  is  reached. 

The  young  woman  who  looks  mourn- 
fully in  the  mirror  upon  the  reflection 
of  bony  neck  and  thin  arms  may  do 
much  to  remedy  the  trouble  with  little 
expense  or  effort.  Olive  oil  is  one  of 
the  most  nutritious  of  food  products, 
and  a  persistent  and  liberal  use  of 
salads  aids  materially  in  the  acquisition 
of  flesh.  A  salad  of  oranges  and 
bananas,  cut  in  small  pieces  and 
drenched  freely  in  French  dressing, 
may  be  taken  before  going  to  bed  with- 
out injury  to  the  digestive  organs. 
Vegetable  salads  should  be  included  in 
the  luncheon  and  dinner  menu  every 
day.  Fish  salads  made  of  the  more 
delicate,  white-fleshed  fish  are  excel- 
lent, and  sardines  form  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  "beauty  "  of  fare. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 

933  market  street, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  AU  Tear.  :  A.  VAH  DER  H  AILLEH,  Frei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  tlO.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


Elgin  Watches  keep  accurate  time. 
Sold  by  Jewelers  in  cases  to  suit. 
Prices  reasonable. 


O  T  A  S  H   gives  color, 
flavor  and  firmness  to 
all  fruits.     No  good  fruit 
can  be    raised  without 
Potash. 

Fertilizers  containing  at  least 
8  to  io%  of  Potash  will  give 
best  results  on  all  fruits.  Write 
for  our  pamphlets,  which  ought 
to  be  in  every  farmer's  library. 
They  are  sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  Si.,  New  York  . 
METER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Pacific  Steel 


Handy  Wagon. 

WHEELS  28  and  34  Inches  high. 

TIRES  4  and  6  in.  wide,  %  in.  thick. 

AXLES  1%  inch,  solid  steel. 

BOLSTERS  AND  AXLE  STOCKS. .  .White  oak. 
CAPACITY  Guaranteed  5000  lbs. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16-18  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Made  by  The  Shunk  Plow  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 


Well  Drillers!  Use 

LOO  M  IS' 


"Clippe 
Driller. 


The  Standard 
of  America  I 

Strongest  I  Takes  least 
power  I  Carries  heaviest  tools  I  Drills  much  faster  I 
Most  convenient  to  handle  I  Will  last  longer  and 
make  the  owner  more  money  than  anj  other 
Well  Drill  on  earth. 

We  also  make  many  other  machine*  for  drilling  irells 
of  all  diameters  and  depths.  Machines. /'or  Nome,  Steam, 
and  Gatoline  Power.  Write  for  full  particulars. 
LOOMIS  &  NYHAN,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


FOR  SALE 
lOO  Tanks, 


All  Sizes— MUST  GO. 
One  Fine  Lot  of  Socond-Hand 

Plpe--TERY  CHEAP. 
Windmills,  Water  Troughs,  Pipe 

and  Pumps— All  Kinds. 
R .  P.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal. 


\J\J  H  V     THE  BEST"? 

BECAUSE  they  are  made  on  correct  principles, 
therefore  give  the  best  results.  The  Menzel  Hard- 
ware Co.  of  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  state  that  "  they  have 
put  up  a  large  number  of  pumps  of  all  kinds  this 
season,  bu-juours  give  us  and  our  customers  the 

BURTON^WlP  AND  MACHINE  WORKS  have  re- 
moved to  44-4H  Main  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  will 
give  full  particulars  and  furnish  estimates  of  pumps 
run  with  gasoline  or  steam  engines.  Horse  powers 
or  windmills— complete  plants.  Closing  out  stock 
of  second-hand  gasoline  engines.  1  to  20  H.  P. 


MONEY  iw  HONEY  I 

THE  WEEKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  about  It. 
Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free. 
Q.W.YORK  &  CO- 

118  Michigan  St.,  Chicago.IlI. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    !Y\  off  Itt    <fc  Towno, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-50-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLATfTl  VlnVM.l,  *.  OO   Portland  Or 


JAMES  W.  HOWSON,  CHEMIST. 
Analysis  of  Fertilizers.  Soils,  Waters,  Wines, 
Foods,  Petroleum  Oils,  Etc. 

Instruction  given  in  all  branches  of  chemistry. 
521  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PflB'Q  yi'76Mi  rUDC  II  at  druggists.  25c  box  of  us. 
WIS  0  ttitBia  l/Uflli  $1  Cot  Chem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 


Produce  Market 

San  Francisco,  April  25,  1900. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday                        65*@66*  66X®67ft 

Thursday                          653K®65*  67  @96li 

Friday                              65  @65*  66*®6e* 

Saturday                            65fi@6a!4  66X®69X 

Monday                         65X@61?i  86X@66« 

Tuesday                            64-li@65"i  669»®66* 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   5s  10  d      5s  994d 

Thursday   5s  9J<d      5s  8?id 

Friday   5s   9   d      5s  8*d 

Saturday   6s  9  d      5s   8'  id 

Monday  5s  »%&      5s  8Xd 

Tuesday   5s   9   d      5s  8&d 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  valuos  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  por 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday   95  @  95*  1  03*®1  02% 

Friday   94M®  91*  1  02!<@1  02% 

Saturday   94H®  93%  1  02*@1  02', 

Monday   985<®  92*  1  01X@l  12* 

Tuesday   93  @  93*  1  02*®1  03* 

Wednesday   94)4®    I  0i%ig,\  03% 

WHEAT. 

There  has  been  little  change  in  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  spot  or  sample  mar- 
ket for  wheat  since  last  review.  The 
reports  of  previous  week  as  to  shortage  in 
Chile,  poor  crops  in  a  considerable  portion 
of  Russia,  and  damaging  weather  in  other 
grain  growing  sections,  all  failed  to  im- 
prove values,  either  horo  or  abroad.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  the  statements  were 
exaggerated  in  the  interest  of  speculative 
operators  who  either  desired  to  unload 
option  holdings  or  to  further  short  the 
market,  and  resorted  to  this  scheme  to 
make  as  much  profit  as  possible  in  the 
option  dealings.  A  better  foreign  demand, 
an  increased  supply  of  shipping,  and  easier 
freight  rates,  are  necessary  to  improve  to 
any  material  degree  the  local  market  for 
wheat.  While  none  of  the  above  require- 
ments for  a  better  state  of  affairs  are  in 
evidence  to  any  noteworthy  extent  at  pres- 
ent, there  is  some  prospect  that  at  least 
ships  and  freight  will  be  a  little  more  fa- 
vorable to  wheat  than  they  have  been 
lately  before  many  months  of  the  new  sea- 
son elapse.  There  was  an  increase  this 
week  of  978,000  bushels  in  the  world's 
wheat  shipments. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1900,  delivery,  92f@95Jc. 

December,  1900,  delivery,  $1.01J@1.04S. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  May,  1900,  wheat  sold  at 
94J®— c;  December,  1900,  $1.04|®1.03j. 

California  Milling  t  95   ®1  02* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   93\(a.  95 

Oregon  Valley   95  ®1  00 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   95  @1  00 

Walla  Walla  Club   85  01  00 

OB  qualities  wheat   82(4®  92* 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1898-99.  1899-1900. 

Llv.  quotations   6s3d@6s5d  6s4d@6s4*d 

Freight  rates   22*®— s  40@— s 

Local  market  $1  06*®1  08*  93Xl"S»"';c 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

A  very  quiet  market  is  being  experi- 
enced in  this  commodity,  with  a  lack  of 
firmness,  although  quotable  rates  remain 
in  same  position  as  for  some  time  past.  It 
is  not  possible,  however,  to  effect  heavy 
transfers  of  extras  at  full  current  figures. 
Superfines  are  meeting  with  a  moderately 
firm  market,  stocks  of  cheap  and  low 
grade  flour  being  rather  light.  Despite 
the  light  stocks  of  superfines,  there  is  no 
quotable  advance,  nor  none  in  prospect. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  S2  40@2  60 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  65@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00®3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35®3  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60® 3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  00^3  40 

Walla  Walla.  Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  40 

BARLEY. 

Aside  from  fair  average  shipments  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  mostly  feed  descrip- 
tions, there  is  scarcely  any  outward  move- 
ment of  this  cereal  at  present.  Business 
on  local  account  is  of  light  volume,  and  at 
much  the  same  easy  rates  as  have  been 


current  for  the  past  fortnight  or  more. 
Values  are  now  at  a  low  plane,  and  that 
they  will  recede  materially  from  present 
levels,  unless  for  very  inferior  stock,  is  not 
anticipated.  Option  market  was  quiet, 
with  fluctuations  slight. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   72*®  75 

Feed,  fair  to  good   65  ®  70 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   85  @  95 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier.  No.  2   —  ®  — 

OATS. 

While  the  market  is  no  worse  than  a 
week  ago,  it  is  quite  inactive  for  most  de- 
scriptions, and  absence  of  strength  is  a 
prominent  feature  for  nearly  all  whites 
and  grays,  either  milling  or  feed  oats. 
The  only  noteworthy  inquiry  is  for  low- 
priced  colored  oats,  these  affording  con- 
sumers the  best  values,  but  buyers  in 
quest  of  these  want  to  purchase  at  about 
as  low  figures  as  havo  been  current  any 
time  during  the  past  month.  Asking 
rates  for  the  choapest  colored  oats,  how- 
ever, have  been  advanced. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  22*@1  25 

White,  good  to  choice   1  12*@1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair   105  ®1  10 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  07*@1  15 

Milling   1  15  @1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  20  @:  3J 

Black  Russian   92*@1  02* 

Red   95  @1  17* 

CORN. 

There  is  no  scarcity  of  Large  White, 
and  same  is  offering  at  comparatively  low 
rates,  with  demand  not  very  extensive. 
Large  Yellow  which  is  well  seasoned  and 
in  every  way  desirable  continues  in  light 
supply;  market  is  firm  at  the  quotations. 
That  there  will  be  any  particular  weak- 
ness developed  on  this  variety  the  current 
season  does  not  seem  probable.  Small 
Yellow  is  held  at  fully  as  stiff  figures  as 
last  quoted. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  05  ®1  07* 

Large  Yellow   1  17*@1  20 

Small  Yellow   1  50  ®1  60 

Eastern,  in  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  10  @1  12* 

RYE. 

Arrivals  the  current  week  were  consid- 
erably above  the  average,  but  most  of 
this  rye  had  been  previously  placed.  The 
market  presents  a  better  tone,  although 
quotable  values  are  not  radically  changed. 

Good  to  choice,  new   97*@1  02* 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Virtually  nothing  doing  and  not  much 
stock  upon  which  to  operate.  Prices  re- 
main nominally  as  bofore. 

Good  to  choice   2  00  @2  10 

Silverskin   —  @  — 

BEANS. 

Not  many  now  coming  forward,  nor  is 
the  outward  movement  extonsive.  Pinks 
have  been  receiving  a  little  more  atten- 
tion the  past  week  than  for  some  time 
previous,  and  tendency  on  them  has  been 
to  more  firmness,  but  with  this  exception, 
the  market  shows  virtually  the  same  con- 
dition as  noted  in  last  report.  Supplies 
are  not  heavy  of  any  description,  are  in 
few  and  strong  hands,  and  are  held  with 
confidence. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  35  ®3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   8  35  ®8  50 

Lady  Washington   3  15  @3  25 

Butter,  small   3  75  @4  00 

Butter,  large     @  

Pinks   2  70  @2  90 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  15  ®3  35 

Reds   3  75  ®4  00 

Red  Kidneys   4  00  @4  25 

Ltmas,  good  to  choice   5  25   @5  35 

Black-eye  Beans   4  50  @4  75 

Horse  Beans     ®  

Garbanzos.  large   2  50  @2  75 

Garbanzos,  small   2  00  ®2  25 

DRIED  PEAS. 
About  the  only  business  doing  is  an  oc- 
casional small  transfer  from  second  hands. 
Current  quotations  are  based  mainly  on 
jobbing  prices. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  20  @2  35 

Niles  Peas   2  00  @2  25 

WOOL. 

While  the  market  is  not  exactly  stag- 
nant, very  little  life  has  been  so  far  dis- 
played. Purchasing  has  boon  confined  al- 
most wholly  to  one  or  two  operators.  The 
market  continues  to  show  healthy  tone, 
however,  and  there  is  reason  to  expect 
some  activity  in  the  near  future.  There 
are  advices  from  the  East  to  the  effect 
that  most  of  the  large  handlers  on  the 
Atlantic  side  have  dispatched  buyers  to 
the  prominent  wool-producing  sections  of 
the  West,  with  instructions  to  operato. 
Former  quotations  are  continued,  being 
based  principally  on  asking  figures. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  20  @23 

Northern,  free  16  @18 

Northern,  defective  13  ®16 

Middle  Counties,  free  15  ®17 

Middle  Counties,  defective  13  ®lo 

Sout  ern  Mountain,  12  mos  12  ®14 

Southern  Mountain,  free,  7  mos  12  @15 

Southern  Mountain,  defective,  7  mos  10  @12 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  16  ®18 


HOPS. 

The  market  in  this  center  is  exceedingly 
quiet,  with  values  largely  nominal,  owing 
to  the  prevailing  inactivity,  and  this  con- 
dition of  affairs  gives  promise  of  continu- 
ing through  the  balance  of  the  season. 
There  arc  not  many  hops  offering  in  t his 
market,  and  none  in  a  wholesale  way 
which  can  be  termed  choice.  Low  grades 
are  not  being  sought  after.  Fancy  would 
command  an  advance  on  extreme  quota- 
tion. 

Good  io  choice,  1899  crop   6  ®  9 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

In  the  matter  of  quotable  rates  the  hay 
market  remains  practically  unchanged, 
but  there  has  been  a  slightly  better  tone 
manifested,  more  particularly  for  good 
medium  grades,  which  havo  been  lately 
selling  a  little  more  readily  and  at  slightly 
better  average  figures  than  for  some  time 
past.  Receipts  havo  beon  rather  light, 
and  to  this  fact  is  wholly  attributable  the 
little  improvement  which  exists.  Sales  of 
select  Wheat  hay  are  still  being  made  oc- 
casionally up  to  $10,  mostly  in  a  small  way. 

Wheat   6  50®  9  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00®  9  00 

Oat   6  00®  8  00 

Barley   5  00®  7  00 

Alfalfa   5  0.®  7  00 

Stock   4  50®  5  50 

Compressed   6  50®  9  50 

Straw,  V  bale   30®  40 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Market  for  Bran  showed  a  little  moro 
firmness,  under  decreased  offerings.  The 
demand  at  the  advanced  figures  asked, 
however,  was  not  brisk.  Middlings  and 
Shorts  were  in  rather  light  stock,  but 
there  was  no  material  change  in  quotable 
values.  Rolled  Barley  ruled  fairly  steady. 
Milled  Corn  was  no  more  favorable  to 
buyers  than  last  noted. 

Bran,  $  ton   11  50@12  £0 

Middlings   15  0«@18  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    13  00®  15  00 

Barley,  Rolled    16  0u@16  50 

Cornmeal  '  -    24  50@25  00 

Cracked  Corn   25  00@26  00 

SEEDS. 

There  is  so  little  doing  in  this  line,  and 
most  descriptions  are  in  such  insignificant 
supply  that  values  are  of  necessity  poorly 
defined.  Former  quotations  are  con- 
tinued, in  the  absence  of  anything  war- 
ranting making  any  changes  in  them. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste   8  25@3  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   4  f0®4  75 

Flax   2  00@2  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3*®  4 

Rape   2  @  8 

Hemp   4   @  4* 

Timothy   4   ®  4* 

Alfalfa,  Utah   9  ®10 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

The  same  featureless  condition  prevails 
in  the  Grain  Bag  market  as  last  reported. 
Importers  and  wholesale  dealers  are  evi- 
dently not  going  much  out  of  their  way  to 
hunt  up  business  at  present,  believing 
that  by  keeping  quiet  they  will  fare  fully 
as  well  if  not  better  later  on.  Demand  for 
Wool  Sacks  is  about  over  for  the  season. 
In  quotable  valnos  there  are  no  changes  to 
record. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July  ..  8«@— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6*@— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36.  spot. . .  6*@— 

State  Prison  Bags,  V  100  5  65®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  tbs   -®32* 

Wool  Sacks,  3*  lbs   -@28* 

Fleece  Twine   7*@— 

Gunnies   — ®12* 

Bean  Bags   4X®  5* 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6*®  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

Market  for  Hides,  both  wet  salted  and 
dry,  is  moderately  firm  at  the  rates 
quoted.  Pelts  are  not  in  very  active  re- 
quest, but  values  are  without  quotable 
change.  Tallow  valuos  are  ruling  steady, 
with  demand  fair. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  tbs   10  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs   9*  8* 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   9*  8* 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  »0  tt>s   9*  8* 

Light  Cow  Bides,  under  50  lbs   9*  8* 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  9 

Dry  Bides   18  15 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs   17  13 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   20  16 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large   2  50  ®  — 

Sal'ed  Horse  Hides  medium   2  00  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   I  00  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   2  00  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75  ®1  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides   50  @  75 

Pelts,  long  wool.  »  skin   1  00  ®1  25 

Pelts,  meulum,  *  skin   70  @  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ¥  skin   85  ®  60 

Pelts,  sheaallng,  ¥  skin   20  ®  85 


Deer  Skins,  best  summer   27*®  80 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20  ®  22* 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  -@  10 

Elk  Hides   10  @  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   5  ®  KM 

Tallow,  No.  2   4*®  4ii 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  @  87* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  ®  10 

HONEY. 

Small  quantities  of  new  crop  havo  been 
received,  but  not  enough  has  been  yet 
done  in  the  same  to  clearly  define  values. 
Current  quotations  would  not  likely  be 
sustained  under  anything  like  free  offer- 
ings. The  yield  will  undoubtedly  prove 
light,  and  the  market  shows  a  generally 
firm  tone. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7*®  8 

Extracted,  Light  Amber     7   @  7* 

Extracted,  Amber   5  ®  5* 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  11*®12* 

Amber  Comb   8  ®10 

BEESWAX. 
Only  small  quantities  offering.  Market 
is  fully  as  favorable  to  the  selling  interest 
as  previously  noted. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  V  lb  26  (827 

Dark  24  @26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Market  for  Beef  is  showing  weakness, 
with  slow  demand  at  prevailing  rates. 
Mutton  is  in  very  good  supply,  as  com- 
pared with  requirements,  and  market  is 
slightly  lower.  Veal  was  in  light  receipt 
and  market  firm.  Lamb  tended  in  favor 
of  buyers.  Hogs  commanded  about  as  stiff 
figures  as  preceding  week,  arrivals  being 
light. 

Beef.  first  quality,  dressed,  net  *  lb          6  @  6* 

Beef,  second  quality   6  @— 

Beef,  third  quality   5*®— 

Mutton— ewes,  6® 7c;  wethers   9  ®  7* 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   6X@  6* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6X®  6* 

Hogs,  large,  hard   5*®  b% 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   — ® — 

Hogs,  feeders   5  @  5X 

Hogs,  country  dressed   6  ®  6)4 

Veal,  small,  *  ft   7  @» 

Veal,  large,  fl  ft   7  @8 

Lamb,  spring,  »  lb   8*®  9 

POULTRY. 
Arrivals  were  not  especially  heavy  of 
either  domestic  or  Eastern,  and  there  was 
a  moderately  firm  market  for  all  desirable 
stock.  Smail  and  poor  Hens  did  not  move 
readily  at  lowest  figures  quoted,  while 
large  and  fat  ones  brought  above  quota- 
tions. Some  Broilers  were  sent  in  entirely 
too  small  to  be  sought  after,  most  buyers 
refusing  to  handle  them  at  any  figure. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  Tib   —  @  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  fb    13  @  M 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  *  lb   11  @  12 

Hens,  California,  ?»  dozen   4  50  @5  60 

Roosters,  old   4  25  @4  60 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  50  @7  00 

Fryers   6  50  @6  00 

Broilers,  large   4  00  @5  00 

Broilers,  small   2  50  @8  50 

Ducks,  old,  t»  dozen   4  50  @5  00 

Ducks,  young,  fi  dozen   6  00  ®7  00 

Geese,  *  pair   1  75  ®2  00 

Goslings,  V  pair   2  25  @2  50 

Pigeons,  old  »  dozen   1  75  @2  00 

Pigeons,  young    1  75  ®2  00 

BUTTER. 
Market  shows  steadiness,  the  packing 
season  being  now  fully  on,  both  here  and 
in  the  country.  That  values  for  desirable 
qualities  will  go  lower  this  season  is  alto- 
gether improbable.  Most  of  the  butter 
now  coming  forward  is  showing  excellent 
condition. 

Creamery,  extras,  ¥  lb   17*®— 

Creamery,  firsts   17  ® — 

Creamery,  seconds   16  @ — 

Dairy,  select   16  ®16* 

Dairy,  seconds   15  @I5* 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @ — 

Mixed  store   14  ®— 

Creamery  in  tubs   18  @— 

Pickled  Roll   —  ®— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select          18  ®19 

Fitkln,  common  to  fair   16  ®17 

CHEESE. 
Market  is  showing  considerable  activity 
at  the  comparatively  easy  figures  current 
for  new  product.  Although  there  are 
liberal  arrivals,  stocks  are  given  little  op- 
portunity to  accumulate.  There  is  some 
prospect  of  a  firmer  market  being  soon 
experienced. 

California,  fancy  Hat,  new   8  ®— 

California,  good  to  choice   7*®— 

California,  fair  to  good   7  ®— 

California  Cheddar   —  ®— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   7*®  9 

EGGS. 

As  intimated  in  last  issue  would  likely 
be  the  case,  this  market  has  shown  an  im- 
proved tone  the  current  week.  While 
there  is  no  great  advance  in  quotable 
rates,  better  average  prices  are  being 
realized,  and  prospects  are  favorable  for 
the  market  for  best  qualities  developing 
further  improvement  at  an  early  day. 
Arrivals  of  domestic  product  are  on  the 
decrease.  Eastern  markets  show  firmness. 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  16*®— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  15  016 

California,  good  to  choice  store   14  ®14* 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading          14  ®16 

Eastern,  cold  storage   —  ®— 
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VEGETABLES. 
Old  Onions  are  so  nearly  out  of  stock 
that  they  are  no  longer  quotable  in  a 
regular  way.  New  Red  Onions  made  a 
very  fair  showing  this  week  and  will 
likely  be  going  at  quite  reasonable  figures 
in  the  near  future.  Asparagus  was  in  in- 
creased receipt  and  inclined  to  weakness. 
Peas  were  plentiful  and  cheap.  Other 
vegetables  in  season  were  not  in  excessive 
supply,  commanding  close  to  the  figures 
last  quoted. 

Asparagus,  #  box   75   @2  00 

Beans,  String,  *  ft   6  @  10 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100    40  @  — 

Cauliflower,  $  dozen   50  @  — 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  <8*  doz   50  @1  00 

Egg  Plant,  <pft    6  @  8 

Garlic,  «  ft   3  @  4 

Onions,  Red,  Cal.,  good  to  choice. ...  2  00  @3  00 

Onions,  Oregon,  $  cental   —  @  — 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,  $  ft   2H@  3 

Peas,  Green,  'f,  sack    75  @1  25 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  f*  ft   10  @  15 

Peppers,  Bell,  $  ft   —  @  — 

Rhubuarb,  $  box   40   @1  00 

Squash,  Summer,  V  box    1  00  @1  50 

Tomatoes,  Southern,  $  box   1  00  @1  25 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  $  box   —  @  — 

POTATOES. 
With  materially  decreased  arrivals  of 
old  potatoes,  the  market  improved  con- 
siderably the  past  week.  Burbank  Seed- 
lings from  Oregon  sold  mainly  within 
range  of  85c@$1.10,  showing  an  advance 
of  about  20c  per  cental  over  the  figures 
which  had  been  current.  The  demand, 
however,  was  limited  to  immediate  needs, 
and  only  choice  were  especially  sought 
after.  New  potatoes  were  in  quite  fair- 
supply  for  this  early  date,  and  the  tend- 
ency on  these  was  to  easier  prices. 

Burbanks,  River,  f,  cental   50  @  80 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  V  cental. . .  50  @  85 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Oregon   75  @1  00 

River  Reds   75  @  85 

Early  Rose   —  @  — 

Garnet  Chile   —  @  — 

New  Potatoes,  $  cental   1  00  @1  50 

Sweet,  River,     cental   —  @  — 

Sweet,  Merced   —  @  — 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
While  Cherries  were  in  larger  supply 
than  previous  week,  offerings  of  choice  to 
select  qualities  were  by  no  means  heavy, 
and  such  continued  to  bring  as  a  rule  com- 
paratively stiff  prices.  Strawberries  in- 
clined in  favor  of  the  consuming  interest 
most  of  the  week,  with  receipts  of  fairly 
liberal  volume.  Blackberries  and  Rasp- 
berries arrived  in  too  small  quantity  and 
too  irregularly  to  warrant  giving  quota- 
tions. Apples  continue  to  be  offered  out 
of  cold  storage,  but  with  other  and  more 
seasonable  fruit  on  market,  they  are  re- 
ceiving just  now  very  little  attention. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   1  75  @  2  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  *  50- ft  box.  1  50  @  1  75 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-ft  box.  75  @  1  25 
Cherries,  Black  Tartarian,  f»  box.. .  1  25  @  1  50 
Cherries,  White  and  Red,  #  box. ...  75  @  1  25 
Strawberries,  Longworth,  ft  chest..  7  00  @  9  00 
Strawberries,  Large,  V  chest    3  00  @  5  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  has  shown  no  improvement  in  any 
respect  since  last  review.  Trade  has  been 
slow  and  the  situation  in  the  main  un- 
favorable to  sellers.  Prunes  are  still 
moving  in  a  moderate  way,  but  at  practi- 
cally the  same  low  figures  as  for  some 
time  past.  There  is,  however,  a  firmer 
tone  to  the  market  for  the  large  sizes, 
and  a  possibility  of  there  soon  Doing 
slightly  better  prices.  Eastern  handlers 
have  waked  up  to  the  fact  that  the  large 
Prunes  at  the  rates  lately  current  are  rel- 
atively the  cheapest  on  the  market,  with 
only  about  a  cent  difference  in  price  be- 
tween large  and  small,  while  ordinarily 
70-80's  are  2c.  under  the  price  of  40-50's. 
There  has  been  fairly  active  inquiry  for 
40's  at  4c.  f.  o.  b.,  but  for  the  other  sizes 
there  has  been  no  demand  on  Eastern  ac- 
count worth  mentioning.  Europe  is  not 
now  purchasing  very  freely.  Peaches  and 
Apples  continue  to  drag,  and  market  is 
weak  at  the  quotations.  Some  speculative 
holdings  of  Peaches  are  being  urged  to 
sale  at  5@5Jc.  for  good  to  choice,  owners 
seeing  no  inducement  to  carry  any  longer. 
Figs  are  receiving  scarcely  attention,  al- 
though still  in  fairly  liberal  supply.  If 
buyers  could  be  found  with  inclination  to 
take  hold  in  anything  like  wholesale  fash- 
ion, special  efforts  would  be  made  to  ac- 
commodate them,  and  holders  would  read- 
ily grant  concessions  rather  than  miss  an 
opportunity  of  unloading.  While  there 
has  been  some  talk  about  contracting  for 
new  crop  dried  fruit,  particularly  Apri- 
cots, there  is  no  evidence  of  much  business 
in  this  line  having  yet  been  effected. 
Sales  could  be  made  of  new  Apricots  for 
forward  delivery  at  7@7Jc.  on  ranch,  but 
growers  as  a  rule  do  not  regard  any  such 
offers  as  worthy  of  serious  consideration  at 
present.  The  yield  of  Apricots  promises 
to  be  not  much  larger  than  last  year,  some 
localities  reporting  a  decided  shortage,  as 


compared  with  last  season,  while  in  other 
sections  the  yield  will  be  heavier.  The 
Peach  crop  is  likely  to  prove  a  good  aver- 
age. _  Of  most  deciduous  fruits,  the  yield 
in  this  State  and  on  the  entire  coast  is 
apt  to  make  a  very  fair  showing,  com- 
pared with  previous  years. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  $  ft   10K@12 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   12^4@!3 

Apricots,  Moorpark   13  @15 

Apples,  in  50-tb  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   6i4@— 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   5  @  6 

Pigs,  White,  fancy  pressed   5!4@  5V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   5  @  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7  @— 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   .12J4@15 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  @  9V, 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   6H@  7(4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts   7!4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   6J4@  7|4 

Plums,  White  and  Red   7  @  8 

Prunes,  in  sacks  40— 50s   3=S£@  4 

40— 50s   4  @— 

50-60S   3M@  354 

60— 70s   3'4®  3% 

70  -  80s   3  @  3^ 

Prunes  1n  boxes,  !4c  higher  for  25-ft 
boxes,  He  higher  for  50-ft  bozes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   — @— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern. . .  — @— 
Prunes,  Silver   4  @6 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3(4®  4!4 

Apples,  quartered   SY,®  4!4 

Figs,  Black   — @  3 

Figs,  White   3  @  3M 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5  &  6 

RAISINS. 

Very  little  doing  in  Raisins  of  any  kind, 
either  in  offerings  from  first  or  second 
hands.  Although  quotations  are  un- 
changed, they  are  largely  nominal  at  pres- 
ent. While  stocks  are  not  heavy,  and  the 
assortment  is  not  great,  there  are  more 
Raisins  remaining  unplaced  than  is  de- 
sirable for  this  late  date.  That  there  will 
be  much  demand  during  the  balance  of 
the  current  season  is  not  probable. 

F.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  f.  box   160  @— 

do        do      2-crown,  $  box   150  @— 

Valencia  Layers,  V  20-tb  box   80  @1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   6^@— 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   5  @ — 

Pacifies.— 2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  5)^c;  3-crown, 
6c;  4-crown,  6i4c ;  seedless,  4$£c. 

Orientals.—  2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  43£c;  3-crown, 
5Hc;  4-crown,  6c. 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- lb. 
boxes.) 

Thompson  Seedless.— Bleached  fancy,  f»  ft.,  10c; 
choice,  9c;  standard,  8c;  prime,  6c.  Unbleached, 
6c. 

Sultanas.—  Bleached  fancy,  lb.,  8!4o;  oholce, 
7)4c;  standard,  6i4c;  prime,  5c.   Unbleached,  5c. 

Loose  Valencias.— Fancy, $  lb., 554c;  choice, 4!4c; 
standard,  3'  -r- 

Valencia  Clusters.— Fancy,  $lb.,7c;  choice,  6c; 
standard,  5c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

The  Orange  market  has  shown  weak- 
ness, except  for  strictly  select  Navels, 
which  were  not  plentiful  and  in  a  small 
way  were  salable  above  quotable  rates. 
Common  qualities  of  both  Navels  and 
Seedlings  were  offered  freely  and  at  re- 
duced prices,  with  demand  on  the  decline. 
Lemon  market  was  quotably  unchanged, 
but  lacked  firmness,  figures  below  noted 
being  based  mainly  on  the  views  of  hold- 
ers. Under  selling  pressure  these  prices 
would  not  have  been  obtainable.  The 
Lime  market  was  quiet  and  inclined  in 
favor  of  buyers,  supplies  being  fairly  lib- 
eral as  compared  with  requirements. 

Oranges— Navels,  fancy  f>  box   2  50@3  00 

Navels,  good  to  choice   2  00@2  50 

Navels,  common  to  fair   1  00(g2  00 

St.  Michaels   1  50@2  25 

Mediterranean  Sweet   1  50@2  00 

California  Seedlings   75@1  75 

Lemons— California,  select,  $  box   2  25@2  50 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00@1  25 

Limes -Mexican,  $  box   4  00@4  50 

California,  small  box   50<ai  00 

NUTS. 

The  market  is  in  all  essential  respects 
the  same  as  last  noted.  Almonds  are  in 
light  exhibit  and  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
cent reduction  in  spot  supplies  are  being 
more  firmly  held.  Walnuts  of  dosirable 
quality  are  so  nearly  out  of  stock  that 
they  are  hardly  quotable.  The  Peanut 
market  continues  to  be  lightly  supplied 
and  remains  firm  at  the  previously  quoted 
range  of  prices. 

California  Almonas,  shelled  14 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,     ft  — 10 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell     4 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell   9 

Walnuts,  White,  California,  standard —  7 

Chestnuts,  California  Italian   8 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  5 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6 

Pine  Nuts   5 

WINE. 

There  is  no  appreciable  chango  to  note 
in  the  condition  of  the  wine  market. 
There  is  little  or  no  competitive  bidding 
among  dealers.  For  dry  wines  of  last 
year's  vintage  seeking  buyers  the  market 
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is  not  quotable  over  14@16c  per  gallon, 
San  Francisco  delivery,  although  in  occa- 
sional instances  for  very  select  a  little 
more  might  be  realized.  When  buyers  go 
in  search  of  dry  wines  of  1899  they  find 
little  offering  under  16c,  and  for  some 
holdings  of  superior  quality  not  less  than 
20c  will  be  accepted.  Further  damage  is 
reported  by  frost,  which  may  improve  the 
market  later  on.  Shipments  of  wine 
from  this  port  by  sea  in  March,  1900, 
were  495,000  gallons  and  965  cases,  valued 
at  $186, 100.  For  March,  1899,  shipments 
were  400, 175  gallons  and  815  cases,  valu- 
ation $149,000,  showing  an  increase  for 
March,  1900,  as  compared  with  corres- 
ponding month  a  year  ago,  of  95,025  gal- 
lons, 150  cases,  and  increase  in  value  of 
$37,100. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sacks  143,125 

Wheat,  centals   88,155 

Barley,  centals   29,431 

Oats,  centals   8,106 

Corn,  centals   3,321 

Rye,  centals   465 

Beans,  sacks   3,178 

Potatoes,  sacks. .  . .  12,201 

Onions,  sacks   307 

Hay,  tons   1,818 

Wool,  bales   1,618 

Hops,  bales   107 


Same  time 
last  year. 

4,544,982 
2,514,560 
1,221,700 
583,988 
146,855 
28  8  5 
370,455 
1,005,952 
158,664 
116,288 
43,365 
11,638 


EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  '99. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

111,440 

3,565,142 

3,011,338 

Wheat,  centals... 

120,371 

5,017,660 

1,627,973 

Barley,  centals. . . 

2,752 

3,659,373 

408,806 

Oats,  centals  

2,214 

41,515 

19,783 

Corn,  centals  

214 

17,203 

18,820 

Beans,  sacks  

51 

23,645 

81,777 

5,964 

117,512 

64,785 

Wool,  pounds  

4,324,433 

1,655,334 

Hops,  pounds  

14,687 

999,734 

1,311,128 

Honey,  cases  

2 

3,438 

4,989 

Potatoes,  packages  92 

67,425 

41,627 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  April  25.— Evaporated  apples, 
common,  4!4@5c;  prime  wire  tray,  5%@6c; 
choice,  7@7>4c;  fancy,  7!4@8c. 

California  dried  fruits  inactive  but  fairly 
steady  at  unchanged  values. 

Prunes,  3!4@7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  13@15c;  Moorpark,  15@18c 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7!4@9c;  peeled,  18@22c. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

ifi  General  Commission  Merchants,  ifi 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

A3" Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest 
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Established  1851. 
MAKERS  OF 


Only  ink  that  is  permanent 
and  does  not  lessen  the 
price  of  the  wool. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
address  the  manufacturers. 


Rife  Hydraulic  Engine 

Pumps  Wateb  Automatically  by 
Water  Poweb.  Place  this  engine  two 
t  or  more  below  your  water  supply 
and  It  will  deliver  a  con- 
|  stunt  stream  of  water  30 
'feet  hl«h  for  everyfootof 
fall. 

WITHOUT  STOPPING. 
WITHOUT  ATTENTION. 
KIFJ5  ENGINE  00.,  128  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


AKRON  BUCKEYE  MOWER. 


PACIFIC  CHAMPION  SELF  DUMP  RAKE 


CHAMPION  REVOLVING  RAKE. 


MANILA  BINDING  TWINE. 


RUSHFOKD^FAKMf,  WAGONS. 


MODEL  4  SPRING  WAGON. 


NO.  58.    WORLD  BEATER  SURREY 


NO.  1.    WORLD  BEATER  BUGGY 

HOOKER  &  CO 

16  &  18  DRUMM  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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A  SPAVIN 

Klnffbonc.  BmuI  or  Curb  wiureduce  the  sell- 
ing- price  of  nny  horse  50  per  cent.  You  might  Just 
as  well  get  f u J  l  value  for  your  horse.  Cure  hiiu  with 


Bony  and  unnatural  enlargement*,  also  all  forms 

<>f  Bmhmm  yield  readily  to  this  remedy.  It  is  cer- 
tain and  sure  in  its  effects  and  cures  without  a 
blemish  an  it  does  not  blister. 

Opdyke,  111..  Dec.  17.  1897. 

Dear  Sin: — Enclosed  find  ntamp  for  voor  Treatise  on  the 
Home.  1  can  truly  recommend  your  Kendall'*  Spavin  Cure 
tor  I  have  uned  it  for  several  years  on  Sparine,  SplInU  and 
Lweneta,  It  baa  always  riven  good  satisfaction,  I  am  never 
without  a  bottle  on  band.   Vse  my  name  if  desired. 

JAS.  C.  MOORE. 

It  works  thousands  of  cures  annually.  Endorse- 
ments like  the  above  are  a  guarantee  of  merit. 
Price,  $1;  six  f"r  #j.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use 
it  has  no  equal.  Ask  v<»ur  druiwt  for  KENDALL'S 
SPAVIN  (THE,  also  "A  Treatise  on  the  Horse, »  the 
book  free,  or  address 
DR.  R.  J.  KENDALL  CO.   ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Live  Stock  in  the  Coming  Census. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  coming 
census  of  live  stock  is  that  provided  for 
on  a  special  schedule  by  which  all  do- 
mestic animals  not  on  farms  and  ranges 
will  be  enumerated. 

The  preliminary  investigation  neces- 
sary to  formulate  an  adequate  plan  for 
taking  the  live  stock  of  the  country  dis- 
closed that  no  census  for  domestic  ani- 
mals could  be  satisfactory  that  did  not 
include  the  many  thousands  to  be  found 
everywhere  off  the  farms.  It  likewise 
disclosed  that  there  was  no  provision  in 
the  census  law  for  compensating  enu- 
merators for  earring  and  filling  in  live 
stock  schedules  in  cities  and  villages. 

However,  the  main  schedule  was  pre- 
pared and  printed  with  some  new  fea- 
tures of  classification  which  will  show 
the  number  on  farms  in  the  United 
States  on  June  1,  1900,  thus  :  Calves, 
lambs,  colts,  and  mule  colts  under  one 
year  old;  steers,  one,  two,  three  and 
over ;  heifers,  one  and  under  two ; 
"  cows  kept  for  milk,"  two  and  over; 
"  cows  and  heifers  not  kept  for  milk," 
two  and  over;  bulls,  one  and  over; 
horses  and  mules,  one,  two  and  over; 
ewes,  one  and  over;  rams  and  wethers, 
one  and  other;  swine,  goats,  asses  and 
burros,  all  ages. 

This  age  classification  was  designed 
to  afford  a  basis  from  which  to  calculate 
approximately  the  number  of  live  stock 
by  age  for  a  given  year  in  the  future, 
as  well  as  the  probable  increase  or 
productivity  of  cattle  and  sheep  for 
any  future  season,  prior  to  the  Thir- 
teenth Census,  which  census  will  fur- 
nish a  new  foundation  for  such  calcula- 
tions. 

But  such  a  basis  would  be  very  im- 
perfect if  it  failed  to  include  the  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  swine,  horses  and  mules 
on  trains  and  otherwise  in  transit  on 
June  1,  1900;  the  number  in  stock  yards 
at  terminal  and  initial  points  and  the 
number  in  distillery,  brewery  and  other 
feeding  yards  and  pens;  in  livery  and 
boarding  stables,  private  and  other 
barns  and  enclosures  in  all  villages  and 
cities;  in  lumber,  contractors'  and  min- 
ing camps;  in  street  railway,  express, 
delivery,  omnibus,  sawmill  and  factory 
stables,  etc.,  etc. 

As  the  number  of  animals  thus  de- 
scribed was  estimated  at  several  mil- 
lions, and  their  valuation  was  believed 
to  be  higher,  animal  for  animal,  than 
that  for  similar  stock  on  the  farm, 
Director  Merriam  felt  warranted  in 
asking  Congress  for  authority  to  pro- 
vide specially  for  their  enumeration. 
His  request  was  granted  and  a  special 
schedule  was  prepared  on  which  will  be 
gathered  all  live  stock  not  on  farms 
and  ranges,  the  classification  to  be  the 
same  as  on  the  main  schedules. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
rather  elaborate  census  preparations 
come  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  very 
sharp  increase  in  the  value  of  all  save 
sheep  and  milch  cows.    From  the  sta- 


tistics of  the  Department  of  Agrculture 
is  made  the  following  table  showing  the 
number  of  live  stock  on  farms,  the  date 
for  each  year  being  January  1st: 

NUMBER  OF  LIVE  STOCK  ON  FARMS  AND 
RANGES. 

1898.  1899.  1900. 

Sheep  .  .37,656,960  39,114,453  41,883,065 
Milch 

cows.  .15,840,886  15,990,115  16,292,360 
Other 

cattle.  29, 264, 197  27,994,225  27,610,054 

Mules...  2,257,665  2,134,213  2,086,027 

Horses.  .13,960,911  13,665,307  13,537,524 

Total.  98, 980,619    98,898,313  101,409,030 

Increase  Decrease 

in  2  vears.  in  2  years. 

Sheep   4,226,105 

Milch  cows   451,474 

Other  cattle   1,654,143 

Mules   171,638 

Horses   423,387 

Total   4,677,579  2,249,168 

The  increase  in  the  aggregate  value 
and  the  average  value  per  head  for  the 
period  mentioned  has  been  marked,  as 
information  drawn  from  the  same 
authority  and  arranged  as  follows, 
shows: 

1898. 

Kind —  Total  value.    Per  head. 

Sheep   $  96,721,133         $  2  46 

Milch  cows   434,813,826  27  45 

Other  cattle  ....     612,296,634  20  92 

Mules    99,032,962  43  88 

Horses   478,362,407  34  26 

Total  $1,721,226,062 

1899. 

Kind—  Total  value.    Per  head. 

Sheep                   $107,697,530  $  2  75 

Milch  cows              474.233,925  29  66 

Other  cattle  ....     637;931,135  22  79 

Mules                        95,963,261  44  96 

Horses                   511,074,813  37  40 

Total  $1,826,900,664 

1900. 

Kind—  Total  value.    Per  head. 

Sheep                   $122,665,913  $  2  93 

Milch  cows              314,812,106  31  60 

Other  cattle            689,486,260  24  97 

Mules                     111,717,092  53  56 

Horses                    603,969,442  44  61 

Total  $2,042,650,815 

INCREASE  1900  OVER  1898. 

Kind—  Total  value.  Per  head. 

Sheep   $25,944,780  $  0  47 

Milch  cows   79,998,280  4  15 

Other  cattle   77,189,626  4  05 

Mules    12,685,030  9  68 

Horses   125,607,035  10  35 

Total   $321,424,751 

Add  to  the  above  the  figures  for 
swine,  goats,  asses  and  burros  on  the 
farms  and  ranges,  and  the  great  im- 
portance of  an  adequate  census  of  live 
stock  becomes  apparent. 

It  means  approximately  three  billions 
of  dollars — an  item  of  wealth  too  great 
to  be  easily  comprehended,  and  which 
leads  Director  Merriam  to  say:  "If 
all  owners  and  possessors  of  live  stock 
shall  make  full  and  accurate  returns, 
the  census  of  that  property  for  1900 
will  not  only  be  more  perfect  than  any 
of  its  predecessors  but  such  as  to  aston- 
ish the  world  by  its  magnitude." 


akes  short  roads. 


Ax 

JL       JaaVud  light  loads. 

QREASE 

^•*^aWood  for  everything 
that  runs  on  wheels. 

Sold  Everywhere, 
k      Made  i.j-  STANDARD  Oil.  CO. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  Callfornlaland  Pine,  SAN^FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Do  You  Need  A 
CREAM  SEPARATOR? 


ADE  LAVAL  "BABY"  SEPARATOR 
would  effect  an  astonishing  saving  in 
your  dairy  work  and  in  the  net  dollars- 
and-cents  results  from  it.  It  would  improve 
quality  and  save  a  lb.  of  butter  per  cow  every 
week.  Can  you  afford  to  let  the  waste  go  on 
another  season ?  Why  not  stop  it  now?  Why 
not  have  the  agent  in  your  territory  bring  you 
a  machine  and  demonstrate  the  plain  facts  to 
you — so  plain  that  you  can't  longer  evade 
them?  We  will  be  glad  to  do  it  without  any 
advance  promise  on  your  part — knowing  that 
there  can  be  but  one  result.  This  will  cost  you 
nothing  and  may  profit  you  much. 


Send  us  your  name  and  address. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  4.  Canal  Sts., 

Chicago. 


103  4.  105  Mission  St. 

San  Francisco. 


General  Offices: 
74  Cortlandt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


1 102  Arch  Street, 

Philadelphia. 

327  Commissioners  St., 

Montreal. 


Clark's  Reversible  Double  Lever  Extension  Head  Harrow. 

Ci. A  UK's  CUTAWAY  HARROW — This  Harrow  can  be  used  to  throw  the  earth  to  or  from  the  cree. 
It  can  be  drawn  together  and  used  In  the  regular  length  or  extended  as  shown.  The  5  and  6  are 
best  all-around  two-horse  Harrows. 

Our  LOW  Prices  Will  Surprise  You. 

5  FT.,  6  FT.,  8  FT.,  10  FT.    WRITE  OR  CALL. 


Allison,  Neff  &  Co., 


222  mission  Street, 
S/\IN  FRANCISCO,  CM  L. 


PACIFIC    CHAMPIOIN  R/\KE. 

SELF7  DU/V1P, 

Wheels  are  made  with  extra  wide  channel  steel  tire,  with  the  spokes  riveted  into  the  malleable  hub 
and  riveted  into  the  tire  so  there  is  no  possible  way  for  the  same  to  become  loose,  as  is  the  case  where 
the  spokes  are  screwed  into  the  hub  and  held  with  a  nut,  but  they  can  readily  be  replaced  by  a  black- 
smith. 

1  he  frame  of  the  rake  is  made  of  forged  angle  steel,  and  the  teeth  are  connected  to  the  tame  by 
metal  tooth  sections,  and  connected  to  the  head  by  bolts  in  such  a  manner  that  the  teeth  can  be  put  In 
or  taken  out  one  section  at  a  time. 

The  spring  seat  is  arranged  to  adjust  In  height  to  suit  a  small  boy  or  man  by  simply  changing  two 
bolts. 

The  rake  dumps  from  both  wheels  by  ratchets  which  are  encased  at  the  end  of  the  rake  head  to 
prevent  the  wheels  winding  with  hay. 

The  dumping  device  is  most  simple  and  durable  in  its  construction.  The  rake  is  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  operator  when  raking  on  either  rough  or  even  ground  by  the  use  of  our  improved  foot 
treadle,  and  the  teeth  can  be  beld  up  by  pressing  the  foot  treadle  when  the  rake  Is  dumped,  or  the  teeth, 
can  be  held  down  by  pressing  the  foot  treadle  when  the  rake  is  in  operation. 

HOOKER  <&  CO., 

16  AND  18  DRUMM  STREET,  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


April  28,  1900. 
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TREE  WASH! 


and  ^ 
or  I 


STEAD'S  "BUG'BANE"  isthebestan 
cheapest  wash  known  for  either  citrus 
deciduous  trees.    Contain,  no  poiso 

I  chemicals    la  a  fertilizer  and  tree  tonic  combi 
Never  clogs  your  pump  or  closes  up  the  pores  of  > 
EASY  TO  HANDLE.     Always  ef- 
fect! v© .  In  use  for  more  than  ten  years  by  leading 

J  fruit  men,  some  of  whom  use  upwards  of  20  tons 
per  year.  Their  testimonials  together  with  prices 
and  full  directions  upon  application. 

Manufactured  only  by 

i.D.So^DC0.  SAN  DIEGO 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

REPORTED   BY   DEWEY,    STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER   PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  10,  1900. 

Leaching  Tank— D.  W.  Balch, 


-W.  H.  Barto- 
R.  Bennett, 


647,358. 
S.  F. 

647,065.— Thread  Guide 

let,  Marysville,  Wash. 
647,364.— Gas  Lighter— H 

S.  F. 

647,369.— Paper  Holder— R.  G.  Blower, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

647,372. — Truss — T.  W.  Bradford,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

647,218.— Index— C.  Christiansen,  Fair- 
haven,  Wash. 

647,385.— Spike  Puller— N.  Essick,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

647,399.— Screen— Geske  &  Miller,  Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

647,226. — Nail  Extractor— G.Guinther, 
Covina,  Cal. 

647,449.— Marine  Tram  — E.  W.  John- 
ston, Seattle,  Wash. 

647,097.—  R.  R.  SIGNAL  — J.  Jorgenson, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

647,418.— Sliding  Bolt— H.  Kunz,  Ala- 
meda, Cal. 

647,011.— Amalgamator — Malone  &  Ter- 
williger,  Portland,  Or. 

647,451. — Beet  Harvester — Maulhardt 
&  Stine,  Simi,  Cal. 

647,013.— Blackboard  Rubber — J.  G. 
Macredy,  S.  F. 

647,152.— Vehicle  Rub  Iron  —  E.  W. 
Palmer,  Fuller-ton,  Cal. 

647,232.— Valve  Cut  Off— W.  L.  Rus- 
sell, Oakland,  Cal. 

32.499.  — Design— G.  H.  Evans,  Oroville, 
Cal. 

32.500.  — Design— G.  H.  Evans,  Oroville, 
Cal. 

32,489.— Design— M.  D.  L.  Hartley,  De- 
hesa,  Cal. 

32,475. — Design — J.  A.  Thompson,  Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

647,063.— Grinding  Wheel— J.  H.  Ad- 
amson,  W.  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtainod 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scien- 
tific Press  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Tire  Heater.— E.  Beeson,  Fresno, 
Cal.  No.  646,567.  Dated  April  3,  1900.  The 
object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  a  means 
for  heating  tires  which  are  to  bo  after- 
wards applied  to  vehicles.  It  consists  of  a 
shell  with  outwardly  and  upwardly  diver- 
gent conical  inner  surfaces  upon  which 
the  tire  may  be  laid  with  suitable  sup- 
ports, a  furnace  for  producing  the  heat,  a 
flue  connecting  the  furnace  with  the  apex 
of  the  shell  so  the  heat  is  discharged  and 
directed  along  the  floor  of  the  cone  and 
into  contact  with  all  parts  of  the  tire. 
This  guide  or  directing  device  is  in  the 
form  of  a -second  cone  which  lies  above  the 
tire  and  forms  an  annular  conical  space 
through  which  the  heat  is  directed. 
Above  the  hole  is  a  vertically  movable 
conical  cover  or  cap  which  fits  over  the 
lower  one  and  there  are  counterweights 
and  chains  passing  over  suitable  pulleys  so 
that  this  portion  can  be  raised  to  place 
the  tire  and  depressed  after  the  tire  is  in 
position.  The  device  is  so  arranged  that 
tires  of  any  size  can  be  heated  therein, 
and  provides  for  a  great  economy  of  fuel 
and  a  rapid  heating. 

Cooling  and  Ventilating  Attach- 
ment for  Cars  or  Vessels.— G.  A.  & 
R.  F.  Dunn,  Dinuba,  Cal.  No.  646,522. 
Dated  April  3,1900.  This  is  an  invention 
for  ventilating  cars,  vessels  and  other  mov- 
able structures.  It  comprises  the  outer  car 
body  or  walljand  an  interior  wall  of  burlap 
or  other  fibrous  material  interior  to  the 
main  walls  and  forming  an  interspace  be- 
tween' the  outer  and  main  and  the  inner  or 
burlap  wall.  Suitable  passages  are  provided 


with  movable  directing  gates  or  valves  and 
are  made  adjustable  at  the  front  end  of  the 
car  so  as  to  direct  air  into  the  space  between 
the  outer  and  inner  walls,  and  screen  cover 
openings  are  also  made  with  devices  by 
which  either  may  be  closed  or  opened.  A 
tank  of  water  situated  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  cars  serves  to  keep  the  burlap  wall 
moistened  and  the  air  which  is  driven  into 
the  space  between  the  two  walls  by  the 
motion  of  the  cars  is  compressed  and 
forced  through  this  burlap  wall  into  the 
interior  of  the  car  in  a  clean  cool  condi- 
tion. 

Railway  Signals.— No.  647,097;  April 
10,  1900.  John  Jorgenson,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  This  invention  relates  to  a  signaling 
device  which  is  applicable  to  lines  of  rail- 
way wherever  it  is  desirable  to  employ  a 
signal,  and  particularly  at  the  crossing 
of  such  lines.  It  consists  of  a  signal  in- 
cluding a  concealing  casing  and  a  globe, 
one  movable  with  relation  to  the  other, 
with  means  for  operating  the  signal  com- 
prising a  vertically  disposed  solenoid,  a 
weighted  core  movable  into  and  out  of  the 
solenoid,  a  cord  passing  therefrom  over 
a  journaled  drum,  a  corresponding  cord 
passing  over  a  second  drum  upon  the  same 
shaft  connecting  with  the  signal,  so  that 
the  energizing  of  the  solenoid  will  act  to 
raise  the  signal  and  a  latching  device  by 
which  it  is  retained  in  its  raised  position 
after  the  solenoid  has  been  de-energized. 

Mechanical  Bill-Carrying  Ap- 
paratus.—A.  W.  Thierkoff,  Redding, 
Cal.  No.  646,509.  Dated  April  3,  1900. 
This  invention  is  designed  for  the  conveni- 
ent arranging  and  posting  of  bills  and  the 
like.  It  consists  of  a  desk  having  a  hollow 
drum  journaled  and  rotatable  within  the 
desk,  and  a  sliding  cover  which  is  opened 
to  expose  the  drum  and  closed  and  locked 
when  not  in  use.  The  drum  revolving 
within  the  desk  thus  constructed  has  slots 
made  longitudinally  through  its  periphery, 
and  spring  clamps  are  so  mounted  with  re- 
lation to  these  slots,  that  a  large  number 
of  bills  may  be  conveniently  carried  upon 
the  drum.  The  drum  can  be  properly  in- 
dexed to  correspond  with  the  ledger  in- 
dex, and  there  are  openings  through  which 
the  bills  may  be  inspected  or  reached  at 
will.  Several  bills  can  thus  be  arranged 
in  one  line  depending  on  the  length  of  the 
drum,  and  a  number  of  slots  will  allow  a 
large  number  of  separate  independent  ac- 
counts which  can  be  always  easily  reached. 


Gold  and  Silver  Product  of  California 
Counties  for  1899. 


by 


County.        Gold.  Silver.  Total. 

Amador.  ..  .$1,544,868  $6,902  $1,551,770 

Butte               486,846  5,009  491,855 

Calaveras...  1,265,564  9,813  1,275,377 

Del  Norte. ..        4,450    4,450 

El  Dorado..     404,497  8,414  412,911 

Fresno               18,142    18,142 

Humboldt...       69,059    69,059 

Inyo                 114,187  57,529  171,716 

Kern                863,414  6,810  870,224 

Lassen               28,898    28,898 

Los  Angeles      13,132    13,132 

Madera  ....      73,758  292  74,050 

Mariposa...     562,829  2,207  565,036 

Mono                697,069  47,547  744,616 

Nevada          2,171,510  17,784  2,189,294 

Placer            1.100,081  1,206  1,101,287 

Plumas            381,151  15  381,166 

Riverside...     163,010  2,000  165,010 

Sacramento.     115,906    115,906 

SanBer'dino    164,599  125,603  290,202 

San  Diego..     333,650    333,650 

Shasta             873,719  196,213  1,069,932 

Sierra              450,115  359  450,474 

Siskiyou...      991,771  100  991,871 

Stanislaus...      10,000    10,000 

Trinity             590,510  1,086  591,596 

Tulare               13,610    13,610 

Tuolumne...  1,635,769  15,111  1,650,880 

Ventura...        3,990    3,990 

Yuba               189,927  12  189,939 

Total. . .  $15,336,031  $504,012  $15,840,043 


GOOD  WHEELS 

MAKE  A  GOOD  WAGON. 

Unless  a  wag-on  has  good  wheels  It  la 

"t'he  ELECTRIC  v7hEeEeLls 

are  good  wheels  and  they  make  a  wagon 
last  indefinitely.  They  are  made  high  or 
low,  any  width  of  tire,  to  fit  any  skein. 
They  can't  ffet  looae*  rot  or  break 
down.  They  last always. catalog  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co..  Box  10  Qulncy,  Ills. 


Steel  Wheels 

Any  size  wanted,  any  width  of  tire.  Hnbs  to 
fit  any  axle.  For  catalogue  and  prices  write 
Empire  Manufacturing  Co.,  Qulncy,  111, 


for  FARM 
WAGONS 


TREE  WASH.  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenback"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.    J/\CK.SON    dfc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  133  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  Acme  of  Simplicity  in 
Mower  Construction. 


As  Neat  as  a  Toy 
and  Strong  as 
a  Giant. 


THE  JONES  CHAIN  MOWER. 

No  Noise.    No  Vibration.    No  Lost  Power.    No  Cog  Wheels  to  Wear  Out. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  sprocket  and  chain  produces  far  less  friction  than  cog  wheels;  that  they 
are  longer  lived;  that  the  application  of  power  is  more  direct.  Then  why  buy  a  geared  mower  that 
may  work  well  enough  when  It  is  new  and  the  gears  fit  closely  ?  But  it  soon  commences  to  wear,  loss 
of  motion  occurs,  and  in  a  short  time  you  need  a  new  mower.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COITPANY,  State  Agents,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

What  are  Your  Cows  Worth  ? 

Do  they  pay  you  a  profit,  and  do  you  know 
how  much?  Have  you  tested  them  for  but- 
ter fat?   You  can  make  the  test  yourself. 


The  NO=TIN 
Tester 


is  made  in  six-bottle  size  for\ 
farmer's  use;  it  is  driven  by  hand 
and  is  substantially  built.  Will 
last  a  life-time ;  fitted  with  ball 
bearings,  and  it  does  not  rattle 
and  does  not  wear  out. 

It  uses  the  ordinary  Babcock  bottle  and  it  does  accurate  work. 
Send  now  for  our  Catalogue,  No.  70. 

ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Elgin,  Illinois.  ^ 


When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 


,*   The  Patent  & 
Non  -  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  NO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
35  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Nitrate  of 
Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


SICK  CROPS 

—the  faded  out,  yellow  kind  that  are  not  doing  well  may  be  in- 
stantly revived  by  the  application  of  a  dressing  of 

NITRATE    OF  SODM. 

It  acts  at  once  because  it  is  very  soluble.  This  makes  it  in- 
stantly available  as  plant  food;  100  to  200  lbs.  per  acre  is  suffi- 
cient for  most  crops. 
This  is  the  most  concentrated  fertilizer  on  the  market. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    dfc  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -  San  Franelsco,  Cal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


THE  U.  S.  THE  MOST  DURABLE. 

•  Rosen  da  le,  Wis.,  March  12,  1900. 
Our  No.  5  U.  S.  Separator  we  have  run  every  mrlkintf  since 
January  1893,  and  it  now  does  as  pood  work  as  ever.  Repeated 
Babcock  tests  show  it  a  close  skimmer.   There  are  four  or  five 
makes  of  hand  separators  in  this  vicinity  and  the  U.  S.  proves  the 
most  durable  of  all. 
If  we  have  occasion  to  need  another  it  will  surelv  be  a  U.  S. 

  GEO.  C.  HILL  &  SON. 

Write  for  booklet  entitled  "Interesting  Experiences 
are  Interested  in  cream  separators. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  150.00.  It  has  six  S-lnoh  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  iVA  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  t  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Beit  Range  made.  WM.  Q.  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.   Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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MINNESOTA  CHIEF"  THRESHERS 


Mr  (hanticleeh.— 'it'j  no  use  scratching  over 
this  6lraw,  Biddy,  it  was  threshed  by  a 
Minnesota  Chi"f" 


A  full  line  of  Separator,  Engine  and  Horse-Power 
Extras  always  In  stock. 

Agents  for  Bay  City  Iron  Works  Straw-  Burning 
Engines,  mounted  on  Fischer's  Pat.  Taper  Boilers 


 AND  

Self=Feeders. 

The  Most  Perfect  and  Economical  Grain, 
Bean  and  Flax  Thresher  in  Use. 


Grain  Cleaners. 

LEATHER  &  RUBBER  BELTING. 

ROBERT  BRAND  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS, 

521,  523  and  525  THIRD  STREET. 

Bet.  Washington  and  Clay, 
OAKLAND,  C  M  I  - 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Festal  Days  at  Geyserville  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — I  was  instructed  by 
a  vote  of  Geyserville  Grange  to  send 
you  the  enclosed  resolutions  for  publi- 
cation. They  were  introduced  by  Hon. 
John  Markley  and  unanimously  adopted 
on  Saturday,  April  21 : 

D.  W.  Sylvester,  Secretary. 

Geyserville. 

Whereas,  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Grange  that  by  mutual  assist- 
ance, help  and  interchange  of  ideas  and 
experiences  we  can  advance  our  personal 
interests,  build  up  the  Grange  and  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity, therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  Geyserville  Grange 
that  Saturday,  Juno  23,  1900,  be  and  is 
hereby  designated  Grange  Forage  Day; 
that  on  that  day  an  open  meeting  of  this 
Grange  be  held  in  Remmel's  Hail  ;  that 
everybody  is  invited  and  urged  to  be  pres- 
ent, and  is  earnestly  to  bring  samples  of 
grain,  grass  and  forage  of  all  kinds,  with 
written  or  verbal  statements  of  everything 
of  interest  connected  with  its  seeding,  cul- 
tivation, growing,  curing,  and  its  value 
as  feed. 

Resolved,  That  Saturday,  October  27, 
1900,  be  and  is  hereby  designated  as  Grape 
and  Olive  Day;  that  an  open  meeting  of 
this  Grange  be  held  in  Remmel's  Hall  on 
that  day;  that  everybody  is  invited  and 
urged  to  be  present  and  earnestly  re- 
quested to  bring  samples  of  ripe,  cured 
and  pressed  grapes,  ripe  and  pickled 
olives  and  olive  oil,  with  (if  possible)  writ- 
ten statements  of  everything  of  interest 
connected  with  preparing  the  ground, 
planting,  cultivation,  kinds,  yields,  etc., 
mode  of  pickling  olives,  success,  variety 
recommended,  yield  of  oil,  etc. 

Resolved,  That  Saturday,  November  24, 
1900,  be  and  is  hereby  designated  as  Cured 
Fruit  Day,  that  an  all-day  open  meeting 
of  this  Grange  be  held  in  Remmel's  Hall 
on  that  day;  that  everybody  is  invited  and 
urged  to  be  present  and  earnestly  re- 
quested to  bring  samples  of  all  kinds  of 
green,  ripe,  cured  and  preserved  fruit, 
with  (if  possible)  written  statements  of 
everything  of  interest  connected  with  the 
planting,  grafting,  fighting  diseases  of 
trees  and  fruit,  pickling,  shrinkage,  per- 
centage of  pits  or  other  waste  material, 
curing,  packing,  etc.;  also  to  bring  written 
recipes  for  preparing  the  fruit  for  the 
table  ;  that  a  free  lunch  be  given  on  that 
day,  consisting  principally  of  ripe  and 
cooked  fruit. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  consisting 
of  four  ladies  and  four  gentlemen  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  master  of  this  Grange,  the 
Master  being  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, said  committee  to  make  all  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  said  meetings 
and  to  edit  the  matter  presented  for  the 
newspapers,  provided  the  papers  aro  not 
present  by  representatives  to  make  their 
own  report. 

Los  Gatos  Grange. 

To  the  Editor:— As  it  has  been  some 
time  since  Los  Gatos  Grange  has  been 
heard  from  through  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  I  thought  I  would  write  a  few 
lines  and  let  our  Brother  Patrons  know 
that  we  are  still  "scratching  gravel" 
and  digging  up  recruits.  During  the 
present  quarter  we  have  had  eight  ap- 
plications, conferred  the  four  degrees 
on  two  members,  the  third  and  fourth 
degrees  on  another,  and  had  a  harvest 
feast  for  these  and  several  other  mem- 
bers who  had  the  degrees  but  had  not 
been  "  feasted."  The  occasion  was  both 
joyous  and  refreshing. 

Hereafter  we  expect  to  confer  de- 
grees only  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
month,  and  devote  all  the  time  possible 
at  the  first  meeting  to  educational  fea- 
tures and  less  to  routine  work. 

Discussion. — At  our  last  meeting  we 
had  quite  an  interesting  and  lively  dis- 
cussion on  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  California  Cured  Fruit  Association, 
led  by  Bro.  Sabin  for  and  Bro.  Lemon 
against.  Before  it  was  through  the 
whole  Grange  "  chipped  in,"  and  it  was 
Bro.  Lemon  "  against  the  field,"  and, 
though  I  say  it  that  shouldn't,  I  think 
Bro.  Lemon  rather  got  the  worst  of  it. 

Farmers'  Institute. — There  will  be  a 
Farmers'  Institute  held  here  in  I.  O.  O. 
F.  Hall,  May  3rd,  beginning  at  10  a.  m. 
and  lasting  through  the  day  and  even- 
ing. Profs.  Fowler  and  Woodworth  of 
the  State  University  expect  to  be  pres- 
ent to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  burden, 
and  members  of  Los  Gatos  Grange  and 
others  will  bring  up  the  rear.  We  hope 


to  arrange  an  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive programme  and  secure  a  good  at- 
tendance, as  these  Institutes  are  of 
great  benefit  to  any  community  that  is 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  them.  We  are 
trying  to  persuade  the  "  horny-handed 
sons  of  toil  "  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Gatos 
that,  if  they  will  spend  a  day  or  two 
occasionally  in  learning  to  use  their 
brains  more,  and  their  hands  a  little 
less,  they  would  have  less  "  horns  "  on 
their  hands  and  more  in  the  stockyard. 
Los  Gatos.  O.  B.  Whalet. 


Co-operative  Business  Enterprises. 

To  the  Editor: — No  feature  of  the 
Grange  appeals  with  greater  force  when 
presented  for  the  first  time  to  the  aver- 
age farmer,  unfamiliar  with  the  objects 
and  purposss  of  the  Order,  than  the 
co-operative  business  feature,  for  the 
matter  of  first  importance  to  him  is 
providing  home  and  sustenance  for 
those  dependent  upon  him  for  support. 
How  to  accomplish  this  in  the  most  ad- 
vantageous manner,  and  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  time  and  money,  is  the 
thought  uppermost  in  his  mind.  It 
matters  little  in  what  glowing  pictures 
the  benefits  of  the  Grange  in  social  cul- 
ture, mutual  development,  moral  re- 
form, or  in  the  grand  principles  of  fra- 
ternity, are  portrayed,  for  the  indus- 
trious and  thrifty  husbandman  will  have 
a  strong  tendency  to  consider  matters 
in  an  intensely  practical  way,  and  will 
lend  his  influence  the  readiest  to  a 
movement  that  promises  to  aid  him  in 
supplying  wife  and  home  with  a  fair 
share  of  the  comforts  and  necessities  of 
life.  The  founders  of  the  Grange  were 
sagacious  enough  to  recognize  this  con- 
dition and  prominent  in  the  declaration 
of  purposes  was  placed  a  vigorous 
declaration  that  one  object  of  the 
organization  was  to  aid  its  members  in 
narrowing  the  gap  between  the  manu- 
facturer and  farmer  customer,  and  be- 
tween the  producer  of  farm  products 
and  the  consumer  of  them.  Briefly 
stated,  this  is  the  Grange  platform 
upon  business  co-operation.  This  pol- 
icy antagonizes  no  productive  industry. 
The  two  great  classes  of  the  people 
are  the  producers  and  consumers,  and 
the  greater  the  number  of  people  en- 
gaged in  the  handling  of  the  products 
between  the  producer  and  consumer 
the  less  the  price  to  the  former  and  the 
greater  the  price  to  the  latter.  Our 
declaration  of  purposes  well  says : 
' '  We  must  dispense  with  a  surplus  of 
middlemen,  not  that  we  are  unfriendly 
to  them,  but  we  do  not  need  them." 

The  Grange  made  its  first  successful 
appeal  to  farmers  upon  the  co-opera- 
tive business  feature.  In  fact,  this  was 
made  more  prominent  than  facts  war- 
ranted, for  deputies  were  allowed  to 
solicit  the  support  and  membership  of 
farmers  upon  statements  in  regard  to 
the  advantages  of  the  Order  as  a  means 
of  establishing  co-operative  stores  and 
conducting  the  mercantile  affairs  of  the 
farmers  at  an  immense  financial  saving 
that  was  not  realized.  This  was  a  very 
seductive  and  alluring  argument,  re- 
sulting in  the  establishment  of  thou- 
sands of  subordinate  Granges  with  no 
idea  of  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
organization  entertained  by  the  mem- 
bers other  than  the  opportunity  to 
purchase  supplies  at  wholesale  rates 
through  stores  conducted  by  them- 
selves. This  resulted  in  the  downfall  of 
nearly  every  Grange  that  depended 
upon  this  feature  for  success.  There 
is,  however,  a  true  sphere  for  the  oper- 
ation of  co-operative  business  features 
within  this  Order,  and  to  find  and  adopt 
practical  measures  in  this  direction  is 
the  object  of  announcing  the  topic  for 
discussion  in  the  subordinate  Granges 
of  the  State.  When  it  was  found  that 
the  plan  we  have  mentioned  was  not 
workable  as  a  leading  feature  of  the 
Grange,  there  was  a  natural  rebound 
in  some  sections  of  the  country  to  the 
opposite  position,  and  in  some  localities 
the  co-operative  business  feature  has 
been  entirely  neglected.  While  this 
condition  is  not  particularly  dangerous 
to  the  success  of  the  Order,  it  is  a  sac- 
rifice of  an  important  and  valuable 
feature  of  the  Grange,  applicable  to  all 
sections  of  the  country  and  to  all  con- 
ditions of  agriculture.  We  invite  earn- 
est study  by  the  members  of  the  Grange 
of  this  important  problem,  hoping  it 


PASTEUR  VACCINE 

is  the  original  and  successful  preventive  remedy  for 

ANTHRAX. 

Write  for  particulars,  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  from  stock  raisers  who  have  success- 
fully used  PASTEUR  ANTHRAX  VACCINE  In  the  United  States  since 
1895  and  protected  their  stock  against  Anthrax. 

PASTEUR    VACCINE  CO., 

213  Examiner  Bid?.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


IMPERISHABLE. 


The  best  pipe  in  the  market.  It  will  last  longer  than  anything  yet  offered.  Will  not  rust  or  break. 
Guaranteed  to  stand  seventy-flve  pounds  pressure.   WRITE  FOR  DETAILED  INFORMATION. 

MCCARTHY  &  MACKEY,  Selling  Agents, 

226  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


California  &  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON. 
Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrated,  12  Full-Page  Plates. 

Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
flrst-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONO  ft  CO.,  Patent  Avent*.  Vto  M»rV.« 
St.,  San  PrancUco.  Cal. 


April  28,  1900. 
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may  result  in  promoting  the  business 
features  of  the  Order  without  detract- 
ing from  the  social,  moral,  educational 
and  fraternal  advantages  which  we  all 
prize  so  highly. 

The  purchase  of  supplies  through 
some  co-operative  business  arrange- 
ment has  been  the  most  successful  of 
all  co-operative  business  features  of  the 
Order.  By  supplies  we  do  not  refer 
simply  to  the  groceries  needed  in  the 
household  and  the  farming  tools  needed 
upon  the  farm,  but  to  everything  used 
by  the  farmer  not  produced  upon  the 
farm.  This  includes  articles  of  wearing 
apparel,  household  furniture  and  build- 
ing material,  as  well  as  live  stock,  feed, 
fertilizers,  harvest  supplies  and  fence 
material.  It  also  includes  insurance, 
both  fire  and  life,  telephone  and  electric 
light  service,  railroad  transportation 
and  postal  facilities.  Everything  which 
the  farmer  purchases  for  cash  or  labor, 
or  which  he  would  purchase  if  it  could 
be  secured  at  wholesale  rates,  comes 
under  the  legitimate  discussion  of  this 
question.  J.  S.  Taylor, 

Lect.  Cal.  State  Grange. 

Napa,  Cal.,  April  20,  1900. 

Sonoma  Pomona  Orange. 

At  a  meeting  in  Santa  Rosa,  April 
19th,  this  Grange  passed  resolutions 
appealing  to  the  Senate  to  agree  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  pass- 
ing a  constitutional  amendment  for  the 
election  of  United  States  Senators  by 
the  electors  of  the  several  States. 

Squire  Coulter  also  introduced  a  reso- 
lution endorsing  the  action  of  Congress 
in  the  matter  of  the  ownership  of  a 
cable  from  San  Francisco  to  Hawaii, 
and  asking  the  members  of  Congress  to 
do  their  utmost  to  secure  Government 
ownership  of  public  utilities. 

Santa  Rosa  Grange  is  planning  to 
hold  a  children's  day  picnic  on  June  3rd. 
The  committee  appointed  to  select  a 
place  for  the  holding  of  the  same  con- 
sists of  M.  Townsend,  S.  T.  Coulter  and 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Gregory. 

San  Jose  Orange. 

At  a  meeting  April  22nd  there  was  a 
large  attendance.  Eight  new  members 
were  initiated. 

The  grave  situation  in  regard  to  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association's  af- 
fairs was  discussed  thoroughly,  and  the 
following,  among  other  resolutions,  was 
adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  : 

Resolved,  By  San  Jose  Grange,  Patrons 
of  Husbandry,  that  we  recommend  to 
every  Granger  and  fruit  grower  that  dur- 
ing this  coming  week  he  put  forth  every 
possible  effort  to  convince  those  who  have 
not  signed  of  their  error.  This  being  done, 
we  recommend  that  the  names  of  those 
who  still  remain  obdurate,  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  entire  community,  be  made 
public  ;  that  upon  them,  and  them  alone, 
may  be  heaped  the  censure  for  this  failure 
of  the  cured  fruit  growers  of  California  to 
co-operate  in  the  marketing  of  their  pro- 
duct. 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cared 
By  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  re- 
sult, and  unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  iis  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarth,  which  is  nothing  but 
an  Inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  can  not  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  P.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO  ,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


How  to  murk  Sheep. 
An  annoyance  that  sheep  breeders  have  had  to 
contend  with  has  bef  n  i  he  marking  of  i.heep.  Some 
requirements  of  a  sheep-mnrking  ink  are  that  it 
shall  be  permanent,  tuai  it  may  be  easily  taken 
from  the  fleece  when  the  wool  goes  to  market,  that 
It  may  be  easily  applied,  shall  be  ready  for  use. 
that  it  shall  not  settle,  evaporate  or  fade  out  be- 
fore it  is  taken  irom  the  package,  and  that  it  shall 
make  a  distinct  and  lasting  mam  without  in  any 
manner  hurting  the  wool  or  diminishing  its  price. 
Such  an  ink  is  hard  to  find,  but  Heath  &  Mil.igan 
Mfg.  Co  ,  paint  and  color  makers  of  Chicago,  claim 
to  have  such  an  ink,  and  are  advertising  it  exten- 
sively this  spring,  backing  up  their  claim  to  have 
the  only  perfect  material  of  this  kind  on  the  mar- 
ket with  numerous  testimonials  from  prominent 
sheep  raisers  who  have  used  the  ink  for  jears. 
This  firm  Is  reliable  in  its  line  and  sheep  men 
might  give  this  Ink  a  trial. 


SPRAY  PUMPS. 

Nozzles  for  Tree  Spraying  and  Whitewashing. 
Disinfectants  for  Chicken  Houses,  Barns.  Stables, 
Dairies,  etc.  Walnwright's  Nozzles  and  Pumps  are 
the  Best  and  cheapest.  Catalogues  sent.  Agents 
wanted.  Wm.Walnwrlght,  Mfr.,  140!)  Jackson  St.,  S.  F. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  by  Dr.  Creely. 

SPLINTS. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  valuable 
mare  eight  years  old,  at  present  in  foal, 
weighs  about  1400  lbs.  I  notice  that  she 
has  a  lump  on  each  side  of  her  left  front 
leg  just  below  the  knee.  It  feels  as  though 
it  was  a  growth  on  the  bone.  Is  it  a 
splint  ?  She  does  not  go  lame,  though 
she  acts  as  though  it  were  tender  to  the 
touch.  Could  Dr.  Creely  prescribe  any- 
thing for  it  ?  I  have  been  working  her 
on  the  mountains  plowing  in  the  orchard. 
She  is  in  good  condition. — Subscriber, 
Agnews. 

It  is  a  case  of  splints  and  harmless, 
and  would  no  doubt  disappear  in  time 
without  treatment.  I  advise  letting 
such  things  alone  unless  lameless  exists. 
To  remove  it  the  following  blister  is 
used:  Simple  cerate,  4  ounces;  bin 
iodide  mercury,  6  drachms;  turpentine, 
Venice,  1  ounce. 

Mix,  clip  the  hair  and  rub  in  thor- 
oughly. Tie  the  head  up  so  she  cannot 
bite  the  blister.  Three  days  later  wash 
off  and  grease  with  vaseline.  The 
blister  can  be  repeated  in  three  weeks. 

INJURY  TO  MILK  VEIN. 

To  the  Editor:— I  recently  purchased 
a  fine  milch  cow,  but  on  account  of  sore 
teats  she  would  not  stand  quiet  while  be- 
ing milked.  The  man  who  milks  her 
kicked  or  struck  her  on  the  milk  vein  and 
as  a  result  there  is  a  hard  swelling  right 
over  the  vein  and  quite  large,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  hurt  her  much,  as  she  still 
gives  a  good  mess  of  milk — about  six  gal- 
lons per  day — but  not  quite  as  much  as 
before  she  got  hurt.  I  first  noticed  it 
about  four  days  ago  and  it  is  still  swollen 
about  as  bad  as  the  first. — A  Subscriber, 
Jamestown. 

Apply  the  following  lotion  several 
times  daily:  Zinc  sulphate,  1  ounce; 
lead  acetate,  1  ounce;  tinct.  opium,  2 
ounces;  glycerine,  2  ounces;  witch 
hazel,  4  ounces;  water,  1  pint. 

Mix;  apply  powdered  boric  acid  to 
sore  teats  two  times  daily,  after  which 
apply  camphorated  oil. 

LAMENESS. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  mare  that 
foaled  on  March  5th  in  pasture  two  days 
after  a  rainstorm  occurred,  and  in  getting 
her  in  the  barn  she  did  some  running. 
The  next  day  she  was  lame  in  left  hind 
leg.  I  thought  there  was  a  sorensss  on 
inside  of  leg  above  hock  and  I  applied  a 
sweat  blister  for  a  couple  of  weeks  with- 
out result.  She  limps  only  when  she 
walks;  trots  or  runs  all  right.  She  looks 
well  and  the  colt  looks  fine.  She  gets  no 
better  or  worse.  Can  Dr.  Creely  tell  me 
what  to  do  for  her. — B.  P.  Ballinger, 
Redding. 

Let  it  alone  and  report  in  one  month. 
I  think  your  sweat  blister  will  be  suf- 
ficient.   Don't  work  for  a  month. 

E.  J.  Creely,  D.  V.  S.  . 

510  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  S.  F. 


UST  AS  NATURAL  oTdhe' 

and  a  pood  deal  more  reliable^  Doesn't 
break  its  eggs  or  make  its  chicks  lousy. 
Doean'tstay  off  the  nest  and  allow  the  eggs 
tochill  but  hatchi's  every  egg  that  can  be 
hatched.  THE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

Is  absolotely  perfect  as  to  incubatoressentlals — proper  applica- 
tion and  distribution  oi*  heat  and  moiftture,  reeu- 
Intlnn  and  ventilation.  For  54  to  324  eprgs.  WE  PAY 
FREIGHT  ANYWHERE  in  tbetJ.  S.  Handsome catalog  free. 
Petaluma  Incubator  Co..  Bos  lit    Petal uino,  Cal. 


THE  MOST  LIVE  CHICKS 

trom  a  tray  full  of  eggs. 

Ttitt  m  whit  the 

SURE  HATCH 

INCUBATOR 

is  .IwsnM  toproriuoe,  and  It 
d'lud <t  with  trr-i*t  regularity. 

Handrail  in  use.  Aut  ■initio 

th  otieh  'Ut.  Lei  us  quote 
vou  a  pnoe  fold  down  at  vour 

st'it  on.     Our  catalogue  ts  chock  full  of  practical  Poultry 
Information,     it  is  fr-e —  ot  sold. 

SURF.  HATCH  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Clay  Center.  Nebr 

LOOKING  FOR  BELGIANS? 

Real  Showy,  Handsome  Creatures. 
Prize  Winners  from  Prize  Winners. 
Then  visit  or  coi respond  with 

Pittock's  Belgian  Hare  Rabbitry, 

KLMHIR8T,  CAT.. 

Prince  Britain.  Sir  Kitchener.  Red  Ranker,  and 
other  choice  bucks  at  stud. 

FEINCE  BELGIAN  HARES 

and  f'OULTRY 
With   Our    Mire   Netting  at 
LOW  PRICKS. 

Wire    Cloth,    Prune  Dippers, 

Qraders,  Etc. 
West  Coast  Wire  Be  Iron  Works, 
6  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Oakland    Poultry  Yards 

and    PACIFIC    INCUBATOR  CO/WPAINY, 

1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Also  Proprietors  of  the 

PACIFIC  RABBITRY, 
containing  some  of  the 
finest  BELGIAN 
HARES  in  the  State 


Established  1876. 

IMPORTERS  AND 
BREEDERS  of  all  the 
leading  strains  of 
fowls. 


COMPLETE   STOCK   OF   POULTRY    SUPPLIES   AND   SUNDRIES   ALWAYS   ON  HAND. 
SEND   FOR   OUR   60-PAGE   CATALOGUE,   JDST  ISSUED. 


Blood  Wnl  Always  Tell. 

The  Lynwood  Herd  of  Swine  have  again  been 
awarded  the  majority  of  premiums  at  the  State  Fair, 
although  the  competition  was  the  greatest  ever  known 
and  the  exhibit  much  the  largest.  When  you  want 
something  real  choice  that  you  can  depend  upon  write 
JAS.  R.  BOAL, Mgr.,  126  W.  25th  St.,  Los  Angeles, Cal. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS — Winners  over  Jerseys  of  KVKRY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-.vr..  3-y r  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds. 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke 
626  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  Si  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs. 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal 
Breeders  and  Bxporters.  Established  187B 


MULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PKTERSAXK&SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F., Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


•J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


Have  70  choice 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale 


POULTRY. 


TRACY  POULTRY  YARDS,  Tracy,  Cal.  Wm.  M. 
Langdon,  Prop.  Specialties:  B.  P.  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns.  Eggs  $1.!>U  per  15.  Closing  out  one- 
year-old  Plymouth  roosters  at  81.50  each.  Bar- 
gains. Write  for  prices.  *  ill  Vour  Incubator — 
Eggs  from  fine  thoroughbred  stock  f5.00  per  100. 


J.  R.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
standard  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Chickens,  also 
Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Eggs  (or  incubators 
$3.50  a  100  or  50c  a  setting.  Turkey  eggs  25c  each. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM.  Eden  Vale, 
9anta  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Buff  Cochins,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  Black  Mlnorcas. 


WE  ARE  POULTRY  BREEDERS.  Write  for 
wants.  Address  Sam'l  M.  Coppln.  Cottonwood 
Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Sutter  Co.,  Cal. 


FOR  FINE  FOWL  AND  EGGS   send   to  A. 
Buschke,  Tracy,  Cal.  Prices  reasonable. 


WILLIAM  NILES  St  CO.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Poul- 
try, Belgian  Hares.   Imported  pedigreed  stock. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  POLLTRV  &  STOCK  FOOD 

is  best.   All  grocers.   Depot.  1253  Folsom  St..  S.  F. 


BELGIAN  HARES. 


STANDAKD-BKKO  PKDIORKKD  BKL- 
«iIAN8  Fine  Does,  brel  or  unbred.  Youngsters 
from  best  strains,  all  ages.  Booklet  free.  Britain 
Rabbitry.  Watsonvllle.  Cal. 


BKLGIAN  HARKS  Write  to  Fred  S.  Giflord, 

Manager  Palo  Alto  Kubbltry.  103  California 
Market.  San  Francisco,  for  quotations  and  infor- 
mation concerning  Belgian  Hares. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  Si  DUROC 
HOUS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  Si 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Oal.   Established  In  1B76. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


J.  P.  AHIfl.KY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


HENTEETH,  Blood  Meal.  Bone,  Chick  Feed;  cir- 
cular free,  or  4  samples,  prices,  etc.,  mailed  for  5c 
postage.  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Belgian  Hare  Sup- 
pll  s.  Incubators,  etc.     Crnlev,  500  Sac'to  St.,  S.  F. 


PAJARO  VALLEY  POULTRY  YARDS, 

G.  H.  LELAND,  Watsonvllle,  Cal.   Drawer  D. 
Choice  feggs  from  1  horoughbred  8tock—  l-uff, 

White  and  Barred  Plymouth  hookn;  Buff 
and  White  Leghorns;  Buff  Cochins. 
$2  PER  15  EGGS.  BELGIAN  HARES. 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOK.ER    <fc  CO., 
16  and  18  Drnmm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Cooper'sSheep  Dip. 

Leading  Dip  of  the  World 
Sixty  Years. 

USED  ON  150,000,000  YEARLY. 


Not  a  refuse  product  of  tobacco  or  dye  factories. 
A  sheep  dip  invented  and  made  specially  for  sheep 
You  are  asked  to  use  it  because  it  is  the  best. 
It  occupies  a  supreme  position  in  all  countries. 
It  is  free  from  objections  so  common  in  ethers. 
It  cures  without  injury.   No  smell. 


General  Agents,  SH00BERT-BEALE  CO., 
222  SANSOMB  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


/.Vegetables 


ft  IN... 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  B.  J.  WICICSON. 


Publtthed  by 


'Paajlc  Rural  Pret§"  of  San 
Francitco. 


A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  (ally  illustrated. 

PRICE  »2.  Orders  received  at  this  office. 
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Transplanted  Onions. 

Growing  onions  from  seedlings  started  in  the  seed 
bed  and  transplanted  to  the  field  has  within  the  last 
few  years  gained  considerable  popularity  at  the  East 
under  the  name  of  "the  new  onion  culture."  The 
procedure  by  transplanting  is  probably  new  as 
claimed  in  this  country  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains; 
but,  as  is  shown  by  Wickson  in  his  book  on  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables,"  it  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  old  in  California,  and  was  brought  to  this 


OPEN  GROUND  SEEDING. 


TRANSPLANTED. 


Prizetaker. 


Wethersfield. 


Yellow  Globe  Danvers. 


Australian  Brown. 


State  by  growers  from  the  south  of  Europe,  where  it 
is  probably  a  time-honored  practice.  Transplanting 
of  autumn-grown  seedlings  is  much  more  popular  in 
California  than  growing  from  "  sets,"  and  is  largely 
relied  upon  for  the  early  crop.  The  practice  could 
often  be  more  widely  followed  with  profit,  as  this 
spring's  experience  shows.  Very  profitable  rates 
could  have  been  gained  for  a  month  or  more  back  for 
early  maturing  onions,  grown  on  light  soils  in  parts 
of  the  State  with  a  warm  winter  and  moderate  rains. 
"  California  Vegetables  "  gives  full  accounts  of  Cali- 
fornia methods  along  these  lines. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  count 
it  very  interesting  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  comparative  trials 
made  by  Prof.  P.  A.  Huntley  of 
the  Idaho  Experiment  Station  at 
Moscow  to  show  the  standing  of 
the  two  methods — from  seed  sown 
in  place  and  from  transplanted 
seedlings.  This  subject  is  fully 
discussed  in  Bulletin  22  of  the 
Idaho  station,  and  the  engravings 
on  this  page  show  how  the  several 
varieties  named  behave  under  the 
two  methods  of  culture.  Prof. 
Huntley  rightly  remarks  that 
some  varieties  are  best  adapted 
to  the  old  methods  of  culture, 
while  others  will  not  succeed  well 
except  by  the  new  method,  owing 
chiefly  to  their  adaptability  to 
warm  seasons  and  a  prolonged 
growing  period.  All  varieties, 
however,  succeed  well  by  plant- 
ing early  in  hotbeds  and  trans- 
planting. The  pictures  show  the 
contrast  between  the  two  methods 
clearly  in  the  superior  size  of  the 
transplanted  bulbs.  The  size  and 
yield  in  bushels,  as  shown  together 
in  the  following  table,  is  compiled 
from  the  bulletin  mentioned : 

TRANSPLANTED. 

Lbs.  in 

100  ft.  No.  of 

Variety.       of  row.  bulbs. 

Prizetaker  180  200 

Wethersfield. . .  120  206 

Y.  G.  Danvers.  104  203 

Austral.  Brown  80  200 

SOWN  IN  PLACE. 

Prizetaker  170  520 

Wethersfield. . .  90  480 

Y.  G.  Danvers.  120  486 

Austral.  Brown  74  432 

In  Prof.  Huntley's  experiment 
the  transplanted  plants  were 
raised  in  a  hotbed  to  a  size  aver- 
aging about  three-sixteenths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  when  they 
were  transplanted  to  the  open 
ground.  On  the  date  of  trans- 
planting, seeding  was  done  in  the 
open  ground,  duplicating  the  va- 
rieties transplanted.  Plats  were 
all  adjacent  on  the  same  kind  of 
soil.  All  rows  were  12  inches 
apart.  All  the  rows  were  given 
the  same  kind  of  care  and  cultiva- 
tion excepting  it  was  necessary 
to  thin  the  plants  grown  by  seed- 
ing in  the  open  ground.  The 
transplanted  plants  were  placed 
about  6  inches  apart  in  the  row, 
but  it  was  afterwards  found  that 
4  or  5  inches  would  have  been  a 
better  distance.    It  was  intended 


Bu. 

per 

acre. 

1,393 
928 
805 
619 

1,316 
696 
928 
571 


to  thin  the  open-ground  seeding  to  the  same  dis- 
tances; but  there  being  plenty  of  room  for  the  bulbs 
without  crowding,  they  were  left  much  closer.  This 
is  shown  by  the  count  of  more  than  double  the  num- 
ber of  bulbs  shown  in  the  second  table  as  compared 
with  the  count  in  the  first.  It  can  be  seen  that  a 
corresponding  distance  to  the  first  would  have  re- 
duced the  yield  in  the  second  table  very  considerably. 

A  comparison  of  each  of  the  four  varieties  is  shown 
in  the  cuts.  The  pile  on  the  right  in  each  picture 
shows  the  best  of  nine  selected  samples  by  trans- 
planting, and  the  one  on  the  left  shows  the  same 
number  of  the  same  variety  of  the  best  bulbs  by  open 
ground  seeding. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  Prof.  Huntley  proceeded 
by  growing  seedlings  in  hotbeds,  and  that  is  the 
usual  Eastern  practice.  In  proper  places  in  Cali- 
fornia the  seedlings  can  be  grown  in  the  open  air  on 
light,  warm  soil  which  does  not  retain  excessive 
moisture,  and  the  transplanting  method  is  therefore 
more  cheaply  employed  in  California  than  in  regions 
with  cold  winters. 


Andrew  S.  Hallidie. 

Andrew  S.  Hallidie  died  at  his  San  Francisco  resi- 
dence on  the  24th  ult.,  of  heart  disease,  in  the  65th 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  one  of  San  Francisco's  fore- 
most citizens,  and  his  fame  is  world-wide  as  the  in- 
ventor of  the  cable  railway  street  car  system,  which 
he  first  put  in  practical  operation  in  San  Francisco 


August  25,  1873.  He  was  of  Scottish  birth  and  came 
to  California  in  1852.  He  held  numerous  positions  of 
trust  and  honor  in  commercial,  manufacturing  and 
educational  lines.  He  was  a  regent  of  the  University 
from  its  establishment  to  his  death  and  promoted  its 
interests  untiringly.  He  was  particularly  interested 
in  horticulture  and  deeply  enjoyed  relaxation  on  his 
farm  in  San  Mateo  county. 

Personally  Mr.  Hallidie  was  one  of  the  quietest 
and  most  unassuming  of  men.  He  was  of  constant 
aid  to  young  men,  always  ready  with  genial  counsel 
and  substantial  assistance,  and  to  the  last  took  an 
active  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  indus- 
trial and  public  welfare  of  his  adopted  city,  for  whose 
material  progress  he  did  so  much.  All  his  life  he 
went  around  doing  good,  and  made  the  world  to  a 
marked  degree  better  for  his  having  lived  in  it. 
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The  Week. 

Soft  and  moist  weather  has  followed  the  dry  winds 
of  last  week — the  best  possible  sequence  for  the 
growing  crops  and  troublesome  only  to  the  hay  maker 
and  the  early  fruit  man  who  is  gathering  his  cherries. 
The  benefit  to  the  plants  as  a  whole  is  very  marked; 
even  the  leaves  seem  nearly  twice  the  size  they  dis- 
played while  the  dry  winds  whistled  through  them. 
Southern  California  has  had  quite  a  soaking,  which 
will  help  the  suffering  trees  and  the  summer  crops  in 
field  and  garden,  though  too  late  for  the  growth 
which  should  have  been  made  during  the  winter. 
These  rains  will  prolong  the  pasturage  season  and 
thus  help  every  one  who  has  stock  to  feed,  which,  un- 
fortunately, too  many  farmers  have  not.  Fruit  re- 
ports are  on  the  whole  encouraging,  and  the  crop 
will  bring  the  State  a  good  large  lot  of  money;  but 
we  still  see  indications  of  exaggeration  on  the  part  of 
those  who  want  to  buy  fruit  at  low  prices.  It  is  too 
soon  to  say  that  any  fruit  will  be  in  excessive  supply; 
the  chances  are  that  none  will  be. 

The  cereal  markets  are  in  the  dumps  this  week. 
Values  do  not  change,  which  indicates  a  strong  un- 
dertone, but  there  is  such  indisposition  to  do  any- 
thing that  trade  drags.  Only  one  cargo  of  wheat  and 
one  of  barley  have  gone  out  this  week.  Distant  mar- 
kets are  not  in  bad  shape  and  the  visible  supply  has 
been  reduced,  but  local  buyers  are  very  listless.  Hay 
is  no  better.  Some  new  oat  hay  from  lower  Alameda 
county  has  sold  at  $6.50,  which  shows,  perhaps,  what 
buyers  think  of  the  situation ;  what  the  grower 
thinks  of  it  would  not  do  to  print.  All  millstuffs  are 
quiet  and  unchanged.  Beef  and  mutton  are  easy  and 
unchanged,  and  the  inside  figure  for  lamb  is  a  little 
lower.  Hogs  are  firm  :  seven  carloads  of  Eastern 
have  come  in  and  have  passed  into  consumption  read- 
ily. Butter  is  held  a  little  higher,  but  the  advance 
makes  slower  movement,  as  it  does  with  eggs  also. 
With  eggs  the  advance  gives  a  chance  to  slip  in 
Eastern.  Cheese  is  taken  rapidly  for  near-by  trade  ; 
Eastern  cheese  is  in  small  supply.  Poultry  is  a  shade 
weaker,  but  good  stock  holds  out  well;  the  drop  comes 
on  small  and  poor  birds.  Cherries  are  still  selling 
well  for  good  lots.  Oranges  are  abundant  and  low — 
all  except  the  finest  fruit,  which  is  not  so.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  dried  fruit ;  a  moderate  jobbers'  trade 
is  going  on  and  a  chance  of  cleaning  up  well.  Dry 
beans  are  quiet  and  steady  and  trade  enough  to  hold 
values.  Potatoes  are  not  in  heavy  stock  ;  both  old 
and  new  are  going  off  about  as  fast  as  received. 
Onions  are  in  about  the  same  shape.  The  wool  busi- 
ness is  still  asleep;  all  hands  seem  to  be  holding 
aloof. 


The  Crown  Knot  Untied. 

We  do  not  refer  to  a  happly  solution  of  some  vexed 
question  of  monarchical  succession,  though  our  title 
would  befit  such  an  issue,  but  we  have  in  mind  a  dem- 
onstration of  a  vexed  question  in  horticulture  which 
has  occasioned  as  great  uneasiness  as  rights  to 
thrones  sometimes  do.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
fruit  growers  in  California  and  experts  in  vegetable 
pathology  everywhere  have  been  at  sea  as  to  the 
specific  cause  of  the  excrescences  at  or  near  the  root 
crown  of  various  fruit  trees  and  grape  vines  which 
have  been  variously  called  crown  knot,  crown  gall, 
root  knot,  black  knot,  etc.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  there  have  been  large  losses  of  trees  and  vines 
in  both  nursery  and  orchard,  and  commensurate  dis- 
appointment and  chagrin  on  the  part  of  nurserymen 
and  planters.  For  a  decade  the  peculiar  abnormal 
enlargements  have  been  studied  in  the  orchard  and 
in  the  laboratory,  and  only  negative  results  secured, 
although  the  investigation  was  conducted  by  the 
most  able  men  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
It  has  been  reserved  for  a  Pacific  coast  botanist  to 
demonstrate  the  matter  and  to  define  the  particular 
agency  by  which  the  crown  knot  is  caused,  and  the 
exposition  is  made,  in  terms  which  the  scientific 
world  will  receive  as  conclusive,  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Tuo- 
mey  of  the  Arizona  Experiment  Station  in  Bulletin 
33  of  that  station,  which  has  just  been  issued.  It  is 
a  consummation  which  will  bring  Prof.  Tuomey  due 
honor. 

We  cannot  at  this  moment  give  such  full  declara- 
tion of  the  matter  as  its  importance  demands  and 
reserve  that  for  a  later  occasion,  but  we  haste  to 
summarize  the  conclusions  that  our  readers  may  have 
the  earliest  possible  information  of  them. 

Prof.  Tuomey  demonstrated  the  contagious  char- 
acter of  the  disease  in  several  ways.  He  examined 
volunteer  almond  seedlings  growing  under  the  trees 
in  an  Arizona  almond  orchard.  Sometimes  there 
were  fifty  to  seventy  of  these  seedlings  under  a  single 
bearing  tree.  They  were  only  a  few  months  old  and 
were  from  6  to  30  inches  high.  He  examined  about 
400  of  them  and  in  no  case  did  he  find  a  seedling  with 
a  crown  knot  growing  under  a  tree  which  was  free 
from  the  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  he  found  in 
one  case  five  diseased  seedlings  within  12  inches  of 
the  bole  of  a  diseased  tree.  As  the  seedlings  were  at 
greater  distance  from  the  diseased  crown  of  the 
parent  tree  they  were  freer  from  disease,  and  the 
prevalence  of  the  disease  seemed  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  nearness  to  the  source  of  infection. 

The  next  method  of  demonstrating  the  contagious 
nature  of  the  disease  was  by  planting  almonds  in  soil 
with  which  some  minced  knots  was  mixed,  as  com- 
pared with  those  planted  in  soil  free  from  this  mix- 
ture. In  the  two  divisions  of  soil  mixed  with  frag- 
ments of  an  old  knot  sixteen  and  seventeen  diseased 
seedlings  were  found,  while  in  the  soil  free  from  this 
mixture  none  were  diseased. 

Another  demonstration  consisted  in  inserting  frag- 
ments of  an  old  knot  under  the  bark  of  healthy  seed- 
lings. Twenty  seedlings  were  thus  inoculated  and 
all  were  afterwards  found  to  be  diseased — the  dis- 
ease being  developed  in  every  case  just  at  the  point 
where  the  incision  was  made. 

Prof.  Tuomey  repeated  these  experiments  and 
made  others  in  similar  lines,  the  results  all  being  in 
verification  of  the  conclusions  just  outlined.  The  de- 
duction is  clearly  that  the  disease  is  communicable 
from  a  source  of  contagion  to  a  healthy  growth.  The 
degree  of  susceptibility  of  different  trees  is  also 
shown,  but  that  is  a  side  issue  at  this  moment  and 
can  be  shown  later. 

The  structure  and  development  of  the  knot,  or  gall 
as  Prof.  Tuomey  prefers  to  call  it,  is  most  carefully 
made  out.  It  leads  up  to  the  climax  in  the  inquiry 
and  that  is  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
It  is  determined  by  Prof.  Tuomey  to  be  a  specific  or- 
ganism belonging  to  what  are  called  the  slime-molds 
or  myxomycetes.  There  are  200  species  of  slime- 
molds  described  in  North  America,  and  Prof.  Tuomey 
gives  the  general  traits  of  the  class  and  then  demon- 
strates his  discovery  with  exact  descriptions  of  the 
course  of  growth  and  reproduction  which  are  intelli- 
gible only  to  a  mycologist.  He  finds  that  the  invad- 
ing parasite  is  new  to  science  and  he  creates  for  it  a 
name  of  which  it  may  well  be  proud,  viz:  Dendropha- 
gus  globosus. 

The  practical  benefits  resulting  from  Prof.  Tuo- 


mey's  work  are  these:  We  need  no  longer  say  that 
the  cause  of  this  disease  is  unknown.  It  is  a  specific 
parasitic  organism.  We  need  no  longer  wonder 
whether  it  is  a  contagious  disease  or  not.  Practice 
has  proceeded  for  some  time  upon  the  correct  as- 
sumption that  it  is  contagious  ;  we  now  know  that 
such  is  the  fact.  We  know  also  that  trees  from  in- 
fected nurseries  are  dangerous.  AVe  know  that  con- 
tagion can  be  carried  from  tree  to  tree  in  the  flow  of 
irrigation  water.  Prof.  Tuomey  says  also  that  the 
conclusion  seems  to  be  warranted  that  the  contagion 
can  be  carried  in  old  decayed  galls  as  well  as  in  fresh 
tissue.  The  spores  are  so  small  that  they  may  be 
carried  by  the  wind.  The  decayed  galls  which  break 
from  the  trees  may  be  carried  by  the  cultivator  to 
healthy  trees  adjacent.  If  bark  at  the  crown  or  sur- 
face roots  be  broken  in  cultivation  the  wound  gives 
the  disease  a  chance  to  establish  itself.  Suckers  at 
the  root  crown  also  make  openings  where  the  germs 
may  enter. 

The  remedy  for  the  disease  has  been  ascertained 
by  ample  trial  to  be  the  mixture  of  lime  and  blue- 
stone,  known  as  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  We  knew 
before  that  this  would  check  the  unhealthy  growth. 
We  know  now  why  it  does  so — because  the  demon- 
stration of  the  specific  cause  shows  it  to  be  one  of 
the  obscure  growths  which  is  destroyed  by  the  copper 
preparation. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  this  matter  cleared 
up  and  remedial  procedure  placed  upon  a  rational 
basis.  Prof.  Tuomey  deserves  a  crown — without  the 
gall,  which  too  often  accompanies  a  crown,  both  in 
the  affairs  of  trees  and  men,  for  is  it  not  written: 
uneasy  rests  the  crown  that  wears  a  gall  ! 


Co-operative  undertakings  do  not  seem  to  be 
advancing  with  the  impetus  which  has  been  hoped 
for  them.  The  directors  of  the  Raisin  Association 
have  announced  that  75%  of  the  acreages  has  not 
been  secured,  and  that  the  three  years'  contract  so 
far  signed,  amounting  to  55%  of  the  total  acreage, 
will  be  returned  to  them,  and  that  unless  these  grow- 
ers take  the  matter  of  getting  contracts  signed  in 
hand  the  association  will  fall  to  pieces.  It  seems 
that  the  packing  proposition  was  the  feather  which 
seems  likely  to  break  the  camel's  back,  and  people 
are  now  charging  the  failure  to  an  undue  ambition. 
The  Prune  Association  will  make  one  more  effort  to 
fill  its  ranks.  At  a  meeting  held  in  San  Jose  as  we 
go  to  press  the  executive  committee  has  extended 
the  time  for  signing  contracts  to  May  19  by  agree- 
ment with  the  packers.  The  association  is  still  be- 
tween 5000  and  10,000  acres  short  of  90%  of  the  acre- 
age of  prunes  over  the  State.  This  gap  ought 
certainly  to  be  closed  up  quickly.  The  enterprise  is 
just  on  the  verge  of  success  ;  do  not  let  it  fall  back- 
wards.     

Governor  Gage  has  appointed  A.  W.  Foster  of 
Marin  county  a  regent  of  the  State  University.  Mr. 
Foster  is  singularly  qualified  for  this  place  by  his 
deep  and  liberal  interest  in  educational  affairs  and 
the  respect  which  he  wins  from  the  public.  We  take 
particular  interest  in  Mr.  Foster's  appointment  be- 
cause he  knows  the  importance  of  our  agricultural 
interests  and  the  ways  by  which  they  can  be  educa- 
tionally advanced,  which  is  a  manifest  qualification 
for  the  regency  of  an  institution  established  upon  an 
agricultural  foundation.  Mr.  Foster,  too,  is  a  broad 
man  and  excellent  public  service  can  be  expected 
from  him. 

The  goat  breeders  of  the  Central  States  have  or- 
ganized the  American  Angora  Goat  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation, which  will  establish  and  maintain  a  record  of 
the  Angora  bred,  which  will  be  known  as  the 
'•  American  Angora  record."  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  10,000  Angora  goats  in  this  country  eligi- 
ble to  record.  The  association  will  hold  its  first  an- 
nual exhibition  and  combination  sale  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  October  in  Kansas  City.  W.  T.  Mclntyre 
of  Kansas  City  was  chosen  secretary.  We  presume 
our  California  breeders  will  affiliate  later. 


William  Bunker,  representative  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce,  now  in  Japan,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  no  ground  for  fearing  that 
Siberia  will  become  a  serious  competitor  of  the 
United  States  in  wheat  raising.  He  says  wheat 
grown  in  Eastern  Siberia  is  inferior  to  the  American 
product. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Brown  Apricot  Scale. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  what  I  call  "brown 
apricot  scale."  I  find  some  of  the  orchards  along 
the  Sacramento  river  badly  infested  with  this  scale. 
My  own  orchard  has  been  thoroughly  washed  with 
lime,  sulphur  and  salt,  but  without  effect.  Kindly 
let  me  know  what  wash  to  use  and  what  time  it 
should  be  applied,  together  with  what  general  infor- 
mation you  may  be  able  to  give. — Orciiardist,  Sac- 
ramento River. 

The  scale  is  the  "  brown  apricot  scale,"  one  of  the 
lecaniums.  It  is  a  very  aggressive  insect  and  hard 
to  conquer  by  insecticides.  Winter  sprays  are  usu- 
ally ineffective  unless  made  so  strong  with  caustic 
and  arsenic  that  the  bark  is  seriously  injured.  Spray- 
ing with  kerosene  emulsion  or  resin  wash  when  the 
young  insects  are  out  is  not  fully  satisfactory,  be- 
cause the  trees  are  then  in  leaf  and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  reach  the  insects.  And  yet  a  summer  wash  should 
be  used  at  once  when  the  trees  are  as  badly  infested 
as  yours  are  seen  to  be  by  the  samples  sent.  Just 
about  this  time  of  the  year  very  good  results  can  be 
secured  with  either  of  the  following  washes  : 

Kerosene  Emulsion. — Take  kerosene,  two  gallons ; 
common  soap,  or  whale  oil  soap,  one-half  pound  ;  water, 
one  gallon.  Dissolve  the  soap  in  the  water  and  add  it 
boiling  hot  to  the  kerosene.  Churn  the  mixture  by 
means  of  a  force  pump  and  spray  nozzle  for  five  or  ten 
minutes.  The  emulsion,  if  perfect,  forms  a  cream  which 
thickens  on  cooling.  Dilute,  before  using,  one  part  of 
the  emulsion  with  nine  parts  of  cold  water.  To  obtain 
this  emulsion  in  proper  form  violent  agitation  is  neces- 
sary, the  time  required  depending  on  the  violence  of  the 
agitation  and  temperature  of  the  mixture.  Prof.  Cook's 
formula  is  this:  "  Dissolve  in  two  quarts  of  water  one- 
fourth  pound  of  hard  soap  by  heating  to  the  boiling 
point,  then  add  one  pint  of  kerosene  oil  and  stir  violently 
from  three  to  five  minutes."  This  is  best  done  by  use  of 
the  force  pump.  This  mixes  the  oil  permanently,  so 
that  it  will  never  separate.  Add  soven  pints  of  water 
and  the  wash  is  ready  for  use. 

Resin  Soap. — Take  twenty  pounds  of  resin,  two  and 
one-half  pints  of  fish  oil,  three  and  one-half  pounds  caus- 
tic soda  (98%),  and  enough  water  to  make  100  gallons. 
Place  all  the  ingredients  together  in  the  boiler,  with 
water  enough  to  cover  them  3  or  4  inches.  Boil  from 
one  to  two  hours,  occasionally  adding  water  until  the 
compound  resembles  very  black  coffee.  Dilute  to  one- 
third  the  final  bulk  with  hot  water,  or,  if  cold  water  is 
used,  add  very  slowly  over  the  fire,  making  a  stock  mix- 
ture to  be  diluted  to  the  full  amount  as  used.  When 
spraying  the  mixture  should  be  perfectly  fluid  and  with- 
out sediment.  This  mixture  can  be  used  twice  or  three 
times  as  strong  on  deciduous  trees  when  dormant. 

Though  right  use  of  these  will  reduce  the  scale  in  a 
marked  way,  the  real  hope  of  riddance  of  this  pest  is 
in  the  introduction  of  its  effective  enemy,  a  minute 
chalcid  fly  (Comys  fusca),  which  has  practically  de- 
stroyed it  in  the  San  Jose  district,  where  the  pest 
first  appeared.  Ed  M.  Ehrhorn,  horticultural  com- 
missioner at  San  Jose,  has  given  much  attention  to 
this  beneficial  insect  in  connection  with  Dr.  Howard 
of  the  Washington  division  of  entomology,  and  they 
have  found  that  from  80%  to  100%  of  the  scales  are 
sometimes  parasitized.  This  being  so,  it  is  easily 
seen  why  the  brown  apricot  scale  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered a  menace  in  that  region.  The  proper  thing 
to  do  in  all  infested  districts  is  to  secure  the  intro- 
tion  of  this  parasite.  We  believe  Mr.  Ehrhorn  is  now 
in  Mexico  on  leave  of  absence.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  Capt.  H.  A.  Brainard  of  San  Jose,  who  is  fully 
informed  on  the  subject,  would  undertake  to  obtain 
the  parasite  at  the  proper  time  for  those  who  desire 
to  introduce  it  in  their  orchards. 

Syrphus  Flics  and  Prune  Aphis. 

To  the  Editor: — Enclosed  please  find  specimens  of 
lice  and  flies  that  are  on  our  prune  trees;  they  are 
always  together,  and  I  would  like  to  know  the  name 
of  the  flies,  and  do  they  prey  on  the  lice  or  not  ?  I 
have  watched  them,  but  can  not  see  that  they  bother 
the  lice.— W.  J.  S.,  Wooden  Valley,  Napa  county. 

You  have  sent  us  specimens  of  one  of  the  syrphus 
flies— large,  somewhat  bee-like  flies  in  their  general 
aspect  and  motions — but  you  will  see  they  only  have 
one  pair  of  wings.  They  are  distinguishable  by  this 
fact  and  by  the  conspicuous  white  or  golden  bars  they 
have  on  their  abdomens.  As  you  say,  they  are  al- 
ways buzzing  about  plants  which  have  lice  on  their 
leaves  and  darting  down  frequently  to  deposit  an  egg 
among  the  lice.  The  flies  do  not  eat  the  lice,  but  the 
egg  soon  yields  a  greenish  grub  which  has  an  exten- 
sion feature  in  his  forward  end  which  enables  him  to 
keep  solid  on  his  base  and  reach  out  here  and  there 
to  catch  an  aphis  in  his  jaws.  The  grub  is  blind,  but 
he  keeps '  dipping  around  among  the  lice  until  he 
catches  one;  then  he  holds  it  up  and  draws  out  the 


juices.  Look  among  the  lice  and  you  will  find  these 
grubs  and  bless  the  fly  which  makes  them. 

The  slim,  brownish  yellow  beetle  which  you  send 
with  the  syrphus  flies  is  a  podabrus.  He  is  also  a 
friend  and  an  aphis  eater.  He  takes  them  for  him- 
self; he  does  not  operate  solely  for  his  descendants  as 
the  syrphus  fly  does. 

The  Blaspberries. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  give  me  information  on  the 
following  points  in  regard  to  the  raspberry-black- 
berry hybrids :  1.  How  far  apart  should  they  be 
set  ?  2.  What  kind  of  soil  is  best  ?  3.  Their  adap- 
tability to  other  kinds  of  soil  ?  4.  What  are  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  Logan  berry,  the  Primus 
and  the  Phenomenal  ? — C.  R.  Corning,  Lompoc. 

Probably  the  best  distances  for  these  trailing  plants 
is  4  feet  apart  in  rows  6  feet  apart,  allowing  the 
vines  to  run  in  the  row,  which  has  a  chance  to  widen 
somewhat  and  still  allow  space  for  cultivation  and  ir- 
rigation. If  irrigation  is  used,  the  soil  is  worked  so 
as  to  leave  a  slight  ridge  for  the  vines  to  run  on,  thus 
forming  a  shallow  ditch  for  the  water  between  the 
ridges.  In  garden  work,  posts  and  two  wires  make 
a  very  satisfactory  trellis.  The  best  soil  is  a  rich 
deep  loam,  with  enough  clay  to  hold  moisture  well. 
Other  soils  can  be  used,  if  additional  care  is  taken  to 
keep  the  moisture  supply  right.  We  can  not  answer 
as  to  the  comparative  merits,  as  comprehensive  data 
is  not  available.  We  have  heard  individual  state- 
ments, but  they  are  too  conflicting  to  yield  conclu- 
sions. The  Logan  berry  is  much  the  most  widely 
grown  in  California  at  present,  but  it  has  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  earlier  introduction  and  more  zealous  local 
distribution. 

Foxtail  in  Silage. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  foxtail,  mowed  when  the 
heads  are  green  and  stowed  away  in  the  silo,  be  con- 
verted into  a  useful  feed  for  cows  ?  At  present,  ex- 
cept as  an  early  winter  feed  for  cattle,  foxtail  seems 
a  colossal  curse  to  the  farmers  of  this  State.  It  will 
probably  spoil  my  second,  as  well  as  my  first,  crop  of 
alfalfa.  What  is  the  best  book  about  silos  and  en- 
silage ? — A  Sufferer,  Bakersfield. 

Yes  ;  foxtail  cut  soon  enough  and  put  in  the  silo 
with  the  alfalfa  which  it  infests  makes  excellent 
silage.  Thousands  of  tons  of  foxtailed  alfalfa  have 
been  cut  and  burned  or  hauled  away  to  rot,  because 
people  do  not  know  that  it  can  be  profitably  siloed. 
The  best  book  on  silage  is  by  F.  W.  Woll.  It  is  given 
away  by  manufacturers  of  machinery  for  cutting 
crops  for  the  silo.  Dealers  in  dairy  machinery  have 
it  for  distribution. 

Alfalfa  Hay. 

To  the  Editor:— How  much  alfalfa  hay  will  a  cow 
eat  per  month  if  fed  that  exclusively? — Reader,  Dos 
Palos. 

That  depends,  of  course,  on  the  cow,  as  it  would 
depend  on  the  man  in  eating  codfish.  Even  with 
equal  appetite,  the  amounts  would  vary  as  to  capac- 
ity, which,  with  farm  stock,  is  usually  roughly  pro- 
portional to  the  weight  of  the  animal.  It  also  varies 
as  to  the  activities  of  the  animal.  To  answer,  in  a 
word,  the  range  would  probably  be  from  thirty  to 
fifty  pounds  per  day. 

A  Tree  Hopper. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  to-day  an  insect  which  I 
cannot  find  described  in  "California  Fruits."  What 
is  it  ? — C.  Reeves,  Chico. 

The  insect  is  one  of  a  very  grotesque  group  known 
as  tree  hoppers.  They  have  a  general  triangular 
shape,  but  are  marked  by  various  extensions  which 
give  them  something  of  a  clownish  air.  Some  have 
the  back  drawn  up  into  a  hump,  and  others  the  pro- 
thorax  drawn  out  into  a  single  projection  or  into 
two  projections,  like  horns.  The  insects  are  injurious 
to  plants,  so  far  as  they  go,  but  they  do  not  occur  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  make  their  work  noticeable;  so 
they  are  not  included  in  "California  Fruits,"  though 
one  may  run  across  them  on  fruit  trees  and  can  gen- 
erally recognize  them  by  their  striking  shapes  as  be- 
longing to  a  group  of  which  the  scientific  name  is 
membracidse.  ^ 

Sorrel. 

T<>  the  Editor: — I  have  a  piece  of  land  that  has 
sorrel  top  growing  on  it  which  is  destroying  other 
crops.  What  is  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  it  ? — 
J.  C.  Zuck,  Gilroy. 

The  application  of  lime  is  a  fime-honored  prescrip- 
tion for  killing  sorrel,  and  it  i£  about  the  only  thing, 


except  manure,  which  we  can  mention.  Sorrel  gen- 
erally takes  pessession  of  land  which  is  somewhat 
worn,  and  feeding  the  land  will  encourage  better 
plants  to  strive  with  it  for  possession.  The  best  way 
to  reduce  it  where  a  cultivated  crop  can  be  profitably 
grown  is  to  break  up  the  land  and  grow  a  crop  which 
requires  summer  cultivation.  Sorrel  does  not  enjoy 
being  disturbed. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
April  30,  1900. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Station  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

The  weather  has  not  been  altogether  favorable  during 
most  of  the  week.  High  northerly  winds  dried  the  soil 
somewhat,  damaging  fruit  trees  to  some  extent,  and 
probably  injured  grain  in  sections.  The  temperature  has 
been  below  normal  most  of  the  time,  but  no  fross  have 
occurred.  The  end  of  the  week  has  been  marked  by 
gentle  showers  and  light  south  wind.  Grain  continues  in 
good  condition  generally,  most  reports  stating  that  dam- 
age from  nigh  winds  will  be  slight,  and  in  some  localities 
no  damage  was  done.  It  is  probable  that  the  yield  will 
not  be  materially  affected.  Gentle  showers  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  very  beneficial.  Deciduous  fruits  were 
blown  from  the  trees  in  some  sections,  but  the  reports 
thus  far  do  not  show  any  serious  damage.  Orange  trees 
are  in  full  bloom.  Haying  and  potato  digging  are  in 
progress. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTION. 

The  north  wind  during  the  early  part  of  the  week 
dried  the  soil  and  caused  some  injury  to  deciduous  fruits 
in  places.  Toward  the  close  of  the  week  conditions  were 
more  favorable,  and  light  showers  benefited  grain  and 
pasturage.  Hay  matured  rapidly  and  is  now  being  har- 
vested; there  is  a  heavy  yield,  but  the  quality  is  said  to 
be  below  average.  Grain  is  still  in  good  condition  in 
most  sections  and  will  probably  yield  not  far  from  an 
average  crop.  Deciduous  fruits  are  making  favorable 
progress,  and  a  good  crop  is  still  expected,  except  in  a 
few  localities  where  the  fruit  was  injured  by  frosts  early 
in  the  month.  Even  in  those  places  it  is  now  reported 
that  the  damage  was  less  than  estimated. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

The  weather  has  been  partly  cloudy  and  cool  during 
the  past  week.  High  northerly  winds  prevailed  over 
most  of  the  valley  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  and 
light  showers  fell  generally  Sunday  and  Sunday  night. 
The  wind  did  little  or  no  damage,  owing  to  the  generous 
rains  of  the  previous  week  and  the  showers  which  fol- 
lowed them  on  Sunday.  There  was  less  damage  to  the 
hay  crop  by  the  rain  of  last  week  than  was  at  first  sup- 
posed. The  late  rains  have  proven  very  benegcial  to  all 
crops,  especially  the  late  sown  grain.  A  week  ago  it  was 
thought  much  of  this  would  only  make  hay.  but  it  will 
now  make  a  fair  crop.  Reports  from  all  sections  are 
favorable  for  a  large  crop  of  all  kinds  of  fruit.  Alfalfa 
is  looking  well.  Haying  will  be  general  this  week,  with 
indications  of  a  fine  crop.  No  frosts  occurred  during  the 
week.  General  outlook  for  grain  and  fruit  crops  is  very 
encouraging. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Cooler  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  week,  with 
considerable  cloudiness  and  no  frost.  Rain  on  the  27th 
was  quite  general  in  the  southern  counties.  In  some  sec- 
tions the  precipitation  was  too  light  to  benefit  crops, 
while  in  others  it  amounted  to  more  than  1  inch,  and 
greatly  improved  the  condition  of  some  of  the  late  sown 
grain  and  pasturage.  Hay  was  slightly  damaged  in  some 
localities.  Orchards  and  vineyards  were  materially  ben- 
efited by  the  rain.  Deciduous  fruits  are  backward,  but 
a  fair  yield  is  predicted.  Citrus  fruits  continue  thrifty. 
The  heavy  rainfall,  with  snow  in  some  of  the  mountain 
districts,  will  be  of  great  value  in  replenishing  the  stor- 
age supply  for  irrigation. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — General  rain  near  close  of 
week  benefited  growing  crops  and  orchards,  damaging 
some  hay.  Snow  fell  heavily  in  mountains.  Hail  in 
places  injured  young  growth  of  fruit  on  citrus  trees. 
Some  frost,  no  damage. 

Eureka  Summary. — High  northerly  wind  resulted  in 
no  material  damage  to  crops.  Orchardists  apprehend 
that  much  longer  continuance  of  high  winds  will  affect 
cherry  and  prune  crops,  and  probably  cause  blight  and 
dropping  of  fruit. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Tuesday,  May  2,  1900,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain-  j 
fall  to  Date   j 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average    Seasonal  | 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

.00 

47  98 

33.24 

40.71 

40 

74 

Red  ISluff  

.22 

21.93 

20.07 

24  88 

44 

84 

Sa  ramento  

.88 

17.92 

14.01 

19  23 

46 

80 

San  Francisco  

T 

18.10 

18  00 

21.68 

44 

60 

Fresno  

.41 

8.34 

7.18 

8.37 

44 

78 

Independence  

.61 

3  43 

1  16 

4.48 

36 
36 

64 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.00 

15  82 

16.41 

16.40 

68 

Los  Angeles  

.02 

6.08 

4.97 

18.75 

40 

70 

.78 

4.34 

4.94 

9.27 

50 

64 

.48 

1.29 

1.34 

2.85 

50 

84 
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CEREAL  CROPS. 


Wheat  Crop  of  the  World. 

The  statistician  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  issued  a  statement  showing  the  wheat 
crop  of  the  world  for  the  five  years,  1895  to  1899. 
This  statement  includes  the  department's  first  esti- 
mate of  the  crop  of  1899  and  a  revision  of  estimates 
of  the  four  preceding  years.  Official  crop  reports  of 
the  countries  enumerated  have  been  utilized  where 
such  reports  were  obtainable  ;  in  a  few  instances, 
where  official  data  were  not  issued  or  had  not  yet 
been  received,  estimates  have  been  based  upon  the 
information  which  seemed  most  trustworthy. 

Commercial  interest  in  this  statement  naturally 
centers  in  the  crop  of  which  a  portion  still  remains  in 
the  hands  of  producers  and  dealers — the  crop  of  1899. 
The  sufficiency  of  this  crop  to  supply  all  demands  dur- 
ing the  present  crop  year  would  seem  to  be  incon- 
testable. The  aggregate  world's  production  in  1899 
amounted  to  2,725,407,000  bushels,  a  decrease,  it  is 
true,  of  195,638,000  bushels,  or  a  little  less  than  7% 
from  the  crop  of  1898  ;  but,  compared  with  the  aver- 
age of  the  four  preceding  years,  1895  to  1898 — a  com- 
parison which  is  obviously  more  satisfactory — the 
1899  production  shows  a  decrease  of  nearly  0J%,  or, 
expressed  in  quantity,  of  101,833,000  bushels.  The 
increase  from  year  to  year  in  the  amount  consumed, 
a  fact  that  is  universally  conceded,  has  doubtless  so 
enlarged  the  absorptive  capacity  of  the  markets  that 
last  year's  crop  may  prove  no  more  than  sufficient  for 
consumption  and  necessary  reserves. 

The  variation  in  the  quantity  of  wheat  produced  on 
each  continent  in  1899  from  the  quantity  produced  on 
the  same  continent  in  1898  was  as  follows  : 


Bushels. 

North  America  (decrease  in  1899)  136,039,000 

Europe  (decrease  in  1899)   80,lf)4,0O0 

Asia  (decrease  in  1899)   35,575,000 

Africa  (decrease  in  1899)   10,830,000 

South  America  (increase  in  1899)   45,728,000 

Australasia  (increase  in  1899)   21,232,000 

World  (decrease  in  1899)  195,638,000 


A  simple  statement  by  continents  of  the  variations 
of  the  crop  of  1899  from  that  of  1898,  resulting  in  a 
considerable  decrease  in  the  first-mentioned,  crop, 
does  not,  however,  bring  out  the  important  feature 
of  the  situation.  A  comparative  statement  of  the 
proportion  of  the  total  world's  crop  which  each  con- 
tinent has  produced  annually  will  serve  the  purpose. 
As  a  matter  of  interest,  the  proportions  are  given  for 
the  five  years  : 

PERCENTAGE  OF  WORLD'S  CROP  PRODUCED  ON 
EACH  CONTINENT. 


1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Continents. 

Per  ct. 

Perct. 

Per  ct. 

Perct. 

Per  ct. 

North  America 

20.61 

19.59 

26.68 

25.96 

22.83 

56.31 

60.21 

51.85 

54.08 

.".."..02 

Asia  

16.62 

15.13 

16.79 

14.88 

14.66 

Africa  

1.97 

1.74 

1.67 

1.60 

1.32 

South  America 

.  3.24 

2.30 

1.77 

2.28 

4.12 

1.25 

1.03 

1.24 

1.20 

2.06 

A  fact  that  strikes  the  attention  especially  in  the 
table  of  percentages  is  that  Europe,  which  has  al- 
ready been  shown  to  have  produced  80,154,000  bush- 
els less  wheat  in  1899  than  in  1898,  actually  produced 
a  greater  percentage  of  the  total  world's  crop  in 
1899  than  in  the  previous  year— 55.02%  in  1899 
against  54.08%  in  1898.  Moreover,  if  the  year  1897 
be  included  in  the  comparison,  it  is  noticeable  that 
the  trend  of  the  percentages  of  the  world's  crop  pro- 
duced on  the  European  continent  in  the  years  1897, 
1898  and  1899  has  been  in  a  directly  opposite  direc- 
tion from  the  trend  of  percentages  of  production  in 
North  America.  The  European  production,  which 
reached  the  low  point  of  51. 85%  of  the  world's  crop 
in  1897,  rose  in  1898  to  54.08%  and  to  55.02%  in  1899; 
the  North  American  production,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  was  20.08%  of  the  world's  crop  in  1897,  fell  in 
1898  to  25.96%  and  in  1899  to  22.83%.  The  opposing 
trend  of  production,  as  related  to  the  total  world's 
crop,  was  of  course  due,  in  a  small  degree,  to  varia- 
tions in  the  production  of  the  four  other  continents. 

Europe,  it  should  be  remembered,  not  only  pro- 
duces more  than  one-half  of  the  world's  crop,  but 
consumes  almost  the  entire  world's  surplus.  North 
America,  on  the  other  hand,  raises  between  one- 
fourth  and  one-fifth  of  the  world's  crop,  and  is  the 
world's  great  surplus  exporter.  Between  these  two 
great  wheat  producing  regions  is  transacted  the 
bulk  of  the  intercontinental  wheat  trade  of  the  world. 
Prices  are,  therefore,  certain  to  show  more  or  less 
sensitiveness  to  changes  in  the  proportions  of  the 
world's  crop  produced  on  each  of  these  continents, 
the  one  an  importer  from  necessity,  the  other  the 
principal  contributor  of  the  world's  surplus.  In  1897 
the  exceptionally  low  proportion  of  the  world's  crop 
produced  on  the  European  continent — 51.85% — fur- 
nished a  substantial  basis  for  an  advance  in  world's 
prices.  The  high  proportion  of  the  same  year's  crop 
produced  in  North  America — 20.68% — gave  this  con- 
tinent a  controlling  position  in  the  situation.  But  j 
for  the  slight  increase  in  the  percentage  of  the  1897  j 
world's  crop  produced  in  Asia  and  Australasia,  it  is  | 


evident  the  North  American  control  would  have  been 
practically  complete.  Since  that  date  a  reversal  of 
these  conditions  in  Europe  and  North  America,  espe- 
cially marked  in  1899,  has  probably  had  some  influ- 
ence in  maintaining  persistently  low  prices  for  wheat 
in  spite  of  a  very  marked  upward  tendency  in  many 
other  products  of  agriculture.  A  second  depressing 
influence  upon  values  has  been  the  important  in- 
crease in  1898  and  1899  in  the  percentage  of  the 
world's  crop  produced  in  South  America  and  Aus- 
tralasia, both  active  competitors  of  North  America 
in  the  markets  of  importing  Europe.  But  another 
important  influence  is  the  abundance  of  the  rye  crop, 
especially  in  1899  ;  for  a  careful  study  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  prices  of  wheat  through  a  considerable 
series  of  years  shows  that  they  are  materially 
affected  by  an  abundance  or  a  scarcity  of  the  other 
great  European  bread  grain. 

About  95%  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  world  is  pro- 
duced in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Moreover,  that 
half  of  the  globe  not  only  consumes  its  entire  product, 
but  a  heavy  proportion  of  the  crop  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  has  of  late  years  been  transported  across 
the  equator  from  Argentina  and  Australasia  to  the 
European  markets. 

In  years  of  average  production  over  75%  of  the 
wheat  crop  of  the  world  is  produced  in  the  seven 
principal  producing  countries  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. The  proportions  which  each  of  these  seven 
nations  has  contributed  to  the  world's  supply  for  the 
past  five  years  is  given  in  the  following  table.  The 
countries  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  relative 
importance  as  producers  : 

PERCENTAGE  OF  WORLD'S  WHEAT  CROP  PRODUCED 
IN  EACH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  COUNTRIES. 

1895.       1896.       1897.       1898.  1899. 
Por  ct.    Per  ct.    Per  ct.   Per  ct.  Por  ct. 


United  States.  .  .18.01  17.06  23.73  23.11  20.08 

Russia  17.82  18.11  17.02  17.10  17.88 

France  13.13  13.16  11.04  12.44  13.43 

India                   9.84  8.21  8.56  8.89  8.53 

Austria-Hunga'y  8.11  8.20  5.72  6.47  7.04 

Germany              4.49  5.01  5.37  4.54  5.19 

Italy                    4.56  5.79       3.89  4.70  5.06 

Totals  75.96  75.55  75.33  77.25  77.21 

Of  the  seven  countries  enumerated  above,  three 


alone — the  United  States,  Russia  and  India — pro- 
duce an  important  excess  over  their  own  consump- 
tive demands.  Austria-Hungary  is  also  an  exporter, 
but  on  a  scale  suggested  by  the  low  percentage  that 
she  produces  of  the  world's  crop.  France,  under  the 
incentive  of  a  high  protective  tariff  on  wheat,  en- 
deavors, with  varying  success  from  year  to  year,  to 
meet  her  own  consumptive  demands.  Germany  and 
Italy  are  importers,  the  latter  an  important  cus- 
tomer on  the  Russian  markets. 


Six-Rowed  Barley  for  Brewer. 

To  the  Editor:— I  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to 
some  few  circumstances  which  are  of  interest  to  farm- 
ers and  brewers  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  will  state 
that  it  is  on  account  of  advice  from  Joseph  Jost,  dis- 
tiller, that  I  take  the  liberty  to  address  you  on  the 
subject. 

As  far  as  known  to  me,  no  farmer  here  is  culti- 
vating the  so-called  six-rowed  barley,  but  the  com- 
mon product  is  the  Chevalier  barley.  Now  it  is  a 
fact  that  Chevalier  barley,  good  and  preferable  on 
many  occasions,  is,  as  regards  the  production  of  bar- 
ley malt,  always  inferior  to  the  six-rowed  barley. 
I  will  state  that  in  the  brewing  industry  in  the  East 
only  the  six-rowed  barley  is  used  in  making  malt. 
The  malt  made  from  six-rowed  barley  is  far  different 
from  malt  made  from  two-rowed,  and,  as  long  as  the 
brewers  in  California  or  elsewhere  on  the  Pacific 
coast  can  not  get  the  six-rowed  barley,  they 
will  have  to  work  with  many  difficulties  in  making 
their  beer.  It  would  be  very  desirable  if  the  brew- 
eries and  malt  houses  could  get  the  six-rowed, 
instead  of  the  two-rowed  barley,  and  I  would  appre- 
ciate it  very  much  if  you  would  take  some  interest  in 
the  question  and  probably  persuade  some  farmers  to 
introduce  in  California  the  six-rowed  barley.  I  would 
be  very  glad  to  communicate  with  you  about  the 
question,  and  will  state  that  the  main  advantage  of 
malt  of  six-rowed  barley  is  its  high  saccharifying 
qualities  and  its  considerable  amount  of  desirable  al- 
buminoids. Hans  C.  Hoi.m,  Brewing  Expert. 

249  Second  street,  S.  F. 

Six-rowed  barley  was  introduced  in  California  some 
years  ago  by  the  Univerity  and  the  seed  was  offered 
for  trial  in  this  State.  But  little  interest  was  mani- 
fested in  it,  from  the  fact,  we  presume,  that  Chevalier 
barley  and  other  kinds  of  two-rowed  brewing  barley 
were  acceptable  to  the  buyers.  There  will  be  no  dif- 
ficulty about  getting  a  supply  of  the  six-rowed  barley 
grown  if  the  brewers  would  undertake  to  contract 
with  the  farmers  for  it.  They  should  import  the  par- 
ticular seed  which  they  find  best  for  brewing  pur- 
poses, just  as  the  sugar  beet  manufacturers  import 
their  seed  and  furnish  it  to  the  farmers  who  grow  the 
beets  for  them  by  contract ;  this  would  be  the  quick- 
est way  to  secure  a  variety  most  acceptable  to  the 
brewers.    It  is  a  very  slow  operation  to  undertake  to 


change  the  varieties  which  are  acceptable  in  open 
market. 

A   LATER  LETTER. 

To  the  Editor:— Your  communication  of  April  27 
duly  at  hand.  I  thank  you  for  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  and  shall  add  some  few  points  as 
regards  the  advantages  of  the  six-rowed  barley. 
According  to  researches  made  in  the  laboratory  of 
WabJ  it  Heims'  Scientific  Station  for  Brewing,  Chi- 
cago, III,  the  malts  from  the  six-rowed  barley  are 
richer  as  well  in  diastatic  as  in  peptonizing  power,  so 
that  no  difficulty  is  encountered  in  the  inversion  of 
the  starch  contained  in  the  malt,  and  large  amounts 
of  starch  from  unmalted  cereals  can  be  easily  in- 
verted. Furthermore,  the  worts  obtained  from  such 
malts  are  richer  in  albuminoids,  and  the  undesirable 
albuminoids  are  much  more  readily  precipitated  by 
boiling  and  by  the  subsequent  cooling  than  in  worts 
produced  out  of  malts  from  two-rowed  barley.  In 
any  respect  the  six-rowed  barley  grown  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Minnesota  and  Iowa  is  superior  to  the  two-rowed 
barley  grown  in  Dakota,  Montana  and  Utah,  so  far 
as  the  brewing  industry  is  concerned. 

In  the  near  future  I  will  propose  a  meeting  of  the 
local  brewmasters  in  order  to  discuss  the  question, 
and  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  inform  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  the  results  of  the  meeting. 

Hans  C.  Holm,  Brewing  Expert. 

Brewing  Station,  249  Second  street,  S.  F. 


The  Opportunity  in  the  Orient. 

The  announcement  of  a  large  wheat  shipment  to 
Japan  sent  from  a  Pacific  port  lends  interest  to  some 
figures  which  the  Treasury  Bureau  of  Statistics  has 
prepared  regarding  the  growing  demand  for  Ameri- 
can foodstuffs  and  manufactures  in  the  Orient. 
Nearly  $6,000,000  worth  of  our  flour  went  to  the 
Orient  last  year,  against  about  $4,000,000  worth  in 
the  preceding  year,  and  nearly  all  of  it  to  China, 
Japan  and  Asiatic  Russia,  the  large  proportion  of 
that  which  reached  China  passing  through  Hongkong, 
to  which  it  was  accredited  in  our  export  statements. 
Shipments  of  breadstuffs  in  the  form  of  wheat  to  the 
Orient,  however,  have  been  in  the  past  rare,  and  the 
large  shipment  of  wheat  just  announced  shows  the 
growing  demand  for  our  breadstuffs  in  that  section  of 
the  world  which  buys  annually  a  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  goods,  and  which  has  been  in  the  past  taking  less 
than  6%  of  its  purchases  from  the  United  States. 

That  our  sales  to  the  Orient  are  rapidly  growing, 
however,  is  shown  by  the  latest  export  statistics. 
They  show  that,  while  there  has  been  a  continued 
growth  in  our  exports  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  by 
far  the  largest  percentage  of  growth  has  been  in  our 
trade  with  the  Orient.  To  Europe  our  exports  dur- 
ing the  eight  months  ending  with  February  increased 
5.4%,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  months  of 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  ;  to  South  America,  8%  ;  to 
North  America,  13.3%;  to  Asia,  38%;  to  Oceania, 
51%,  or  to  Asia  and  Oceania  combined,  44%;  while  to 
Africa  there  was  a  slight  reduction,  owing  to  the  dis- 
arrangement of  commercial  conditions  there  by  rea- 
son of  hostilities.  Taking  our  exports  as  a  whole,  it 
is  found  that  the  increase  during  the  eight  months 
has  been  9%,  while,  as  already  indicated,  the  increase 
to  Asia  and  Oceania  has  been  44%. 


THE  FIELD. 


A  Proposition  to  Regulate  Hop  Production. 

To  the  Editor: — The  hop-growing  industry  has  not 
been  profitable  for  many  years,  and  for  what  reason  ? 
The  answer  is  very  simple :  overproduction.  The 
brewing  business  can  not  keep  pace  with  the  increased 
acreage  in  hops.  When  you  realize  that  but  one  pound 
of  hops  is  used  for  one  barrel  of  beer,  and  as  you 
know  that  upon  one  acre  of  hops  are  grown  an  aver- 
age of  eight  bales,  or  1440  pounds — enough  for  1440 
barrels  of  beer — it  is  easy  to  see  how,  if  we  have  an 
average  crop  year,  it  is  that  we  have  many  more 
pounds  than  is  necessary,  and  why  we  at  times  carry 
over  from  year  to  year  large  quantities  of  hops,  and 
prices  consequently  low. 

The  brewing  business  has  gained  in  production  of 
beer  within  the  last  twenty-one  years  more  than  21,- 
000,000  barrels,  or  an  increase  of  1,000,000  barrels 
per  year ;  but  there  was  a  decrease  in  production 
for  the  year  1899  of  almost  1,000,000  barrels,  so  while 
there;  was  this  reduction  in  manufacture  of  beer  the 
world  produced  a  full  crop  of  hops,  making  a  large 
surplus  alone,  without  considering  the  "carry  over" 
in  the  growers'  hands  and  brewers'  stocks  of  crop  of 
1898.  which  was  considerable,  of  "old  olds  "  and  "hop 
extract  "—the  latter  cutting  more  figure  in  the  hop 
market  than  the  growers  imagine. 

Statistics. — To  demonstrate  how  the  surplus  is  ar- 
rived at,  the  following  figures  will  show  :  The  amount 
of  beer  manufactured  in  1899  was  36,581,114  barrels, 
which,  at  one  pound  to  the  barrel  (180  pounds  to  the 
bale),  we  find  that  203,228  bales  of  hops  were  re- 
quired. We  grew  in  Washington  35,000  bales,  Ore- 
gon 80,000  bales,  California  56,000  bales,  and  in  New 
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York  70,000  bales,  or  in  the  United  States  a  total  of 
241,000  bales  ;  add  to  that  the  amount— 25,000  bales 
— imported,  and  we  have  266,000  bales,  but  of  which 
we  have  use  for  only  203,228  bales,  leaving  a  surplus 
of  66,000  bales.  This  surplus  might  have  been  used 
up  by  England  had  she  not  grown  nearly  what  she 
required  ;  as  it  is  now,  she  will  take  but  about  one- 
half  of  this  surplus,  and  much  of  that  will  be  forced 
on  her  by  consignments,  etc. ;  in  any  case,  we  shall  i 
have  25,000  to  30,000  bales  to  carryover  into  the  1900 
hop  year. 

From  the  above  figures  and  explanation  we  think 
you  will  agree  that  it  is  not  the  brewer,  dealer,  or  the 
broker  who  hammers  the  prices  down  to  "rob"  or 
"break  "  the  hop  grower,  but  the  simple  proposition 
of  supply  and  demand.  If  the  crop  is  large  and  the 
stocks  plentiful  the  brewer  is  in  no  hurry  to  buy,  and 
then  at  only  what  he  thinks  they  ought  to  be  worth 
to  him  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  crop  is  short  and  no 
stocks  to  amount  to  much  in  sight,  he  will  be  more 
anxious  to  buy  at  the  price  named  by  the  seller.  The 
I   hop  grower  is  also  guided  in  selling  by  the  supply. 

How  to  Recc/late  the  Crop. — Now,  if  we  are  con- 
vinced that  "  overproduction  "  is  the  cause  of  un- 
profitable prices,  what  must  be  done  to  overcome  the 
evil  ?  Certainly  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  growers 
to  prevent  growing  too  many  hops.  One  way  is  to 
plow  out  part  of  your  acreage  ;  but  in  that  case, 
should  the  world's  hop  crop  be  short,  you  would  want 
all  of  your  acreage  to  make  you  a  fair  average  crop 
that  you  might  take  advantage  of  good  prices  that 
must  result  from  short  crops  ;  therefore,  we  conclude 
that  the  better  way  would  be  to  allow  the  present 
acreage  to  stand,  make  as  big  a  crop  as  you  can,  and 
when  it  is  within  ten  days  of  maturity,  should  it  be 
shown  by  the  growers  informing  one  another  that 
there  is  to  be  an  overproduction,  go  into  your  neigh- 
bor's yard  and  he  into  your  yard  (or  any  other  way) 

|  and  cut  down  and  destroy  enough  vines  to  equal  the 

|  anticipated  surplus.    When  you  have  only  enough 

1  hops  for  consumption,  the  efforts  of  the  dealers  to  get 
the  best  and  the  natural  stubbornness  of  the  growers 

I  will  combine  to  advance  prices  so  as  to  make  hop 

I  growing  pay  well. 

There  are  about  40,000  acres  of  hops  in  the  United 

|  States,  and  to  meet  a  surplus  of  60,000  bales  it  would 
be  necessary  to  destroy  about  20%,  or  8000  acres,  as 

I  follows  :  1300  acres  in  California,  2400  acres  in  Ore- 
gon, 1200  acres  in  Washington,  and  2400  in  New 
York.    Should  the  indications  show  a  surplus  of  but 

|  30,000  bales,  then  but  10%  only  would  be  destroyed, 
and  in  like  proportion  to  reduce  any  surplus  ;  but,  as 
said  above,  if  the  indications  are  for  a  crop  enough  or 
less  than  the  requirements,  none  are  destroyed,  but 

|  every  hop  is  picked  and  the  grower  can  lay  back  and 
take  his  profits.  It  would  be  only  a  matter  of  a  few 
hours  for  a  grower  of  ten  acres  to  destroy  one  acre, 

I  or  two  acres  if  necessary,  and  the  matter  of  a  day  or 

I  so  for  a  grower  of  forty  acres  to  destroy  four  to  eight 

I  acres. 

How  to  Find  Out. — It  is  not  a  difficult  matter,  nor 
|  an  expensive  one,  to  obtain  information  from  the 
growers  in  the  different  States.  When  the  grower 
knows  that  he  is  the  one  to  be  benefited  by  simply 
filling  out  a  blank  giving  his  acreage  and  condition  of 
his  growing  crop  and  his  ideas  as  compared  to  his 
last  crop — say  once  every  two  weeks — he  will  be  glad 
to  do  it,  and  he  will  encourage  his  neighbor  to  do  it 
also.  These  blanks  could  be  sent  out  on  a  return 
postal  card,  and  received  by  one  man  in  each  county, 
I  and  a  report  made  and  sent  to  the  central  office  or 
headquarters  of  the  State.  This  head  office  of  one 
State  would  report  to  the  head  office  of  another 
State,  and  so  on  until  a  complete  report  of  all  of  the 
States  was  completed  and  a  true  state  of  the  crop 
ascertained,  and  every  grower  could  go  to  his  county 
headquarters  and  see  for  himself  just  what  the  crop 
was  doing  elsewhere,  and  if  the  indications  were  for  a 
surplus,  then  prepare  to  cut  down  his  proportion  of 
vines,  but  if  crop  indicated  a  shortage  or  just  enough 
for  requirement  do  not  cut  down  but  pick  the  entire 
crop  cleanly,  and  cure  properly,  and  wait  for  the 
buyers. 

The  question  resolves  itself  into  this  :  Would  not 
the  grower  rather  pick  fifteen  acres  and  sell  at  20 
cents  than  to  pick  twenty  acres  and  sell  for  but  10 
cents  V 

If  systematically  carried  out  it  will  solve  the  labor 
question,  the  surplus,  low  prices,  and  make  the  grow- 
ing of  hops  a  pleasant  and  profitable  industry. 

It  is  likely,  after  you  shall  have  read  this  article, 
that  you  will  conclude  that  the  proposition  is  a  good 
one  and  that  you  favor  same,  but  that  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable inasmuch  as  all  the  growers  will  not  abide  by 
the  conditioDS.  I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  you 
defer  looking  at  the  matter  as  impracticable  until 
you  have  talked  the  matter  over  with  other  growers. 
Consult  first  your  neighboring  growers,  and  I  feel 
certain  that  you  will  get  them  interested  and  finally 
no  doubt  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  growers 
throughout'  the  United  States  (must  have  75%  of 
them  at  least),  thus  securing  the  desired  result. 
This  plan  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington and  New  York  growers,  who  are  forming 
clubs  and  will  be  ready  to  know  what  California  is  go- 
ing to  do.  So  get  the  growers  in  your  vicinity  to- 
gether and  organize  ;  anyway  let  me  know  what  you 
think  of  it.  George  C.  Brewer. 

No.  1916  M  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER. 


Watering  the  Public  Roads. 

By  John  Roll,  Supervisor  of  Santa  Clara  County,  at  the  Super- 
visors' Convention  in  Fresno. 

The  matter  of  watering  our  public  roads,  as  a 
measure  for  their  preservation,  as  well  as  conven- 
ience and  comfort  in  traveling,  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion for  argument.  In  Santa  Clara  county  it  has 
been  demonstrated,  by  practical  experiments  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  more  than  fifteen  years, 
that  wherever  water  can  be  obtained  there  is  no 
more  economical  method  of  keeping  roads  in  good 
repair  than  by  sprinkling  them.  In  speaking  of  the 
economical  side  of  this  question  I  am  referring  solely 
to  good  roads.  No  amount  of  sprinkling  can  trans- 
form a  poor  road  into  a  good  road.  But  when  a  road 
has  been  properly  constructed  it  can  be  maintained 
in  good  condition  by  the  judicious  application  of  water 
more  cheaply  and  satisfactorily  than  in  any  other 
manner  that  has  as  yet  been  demonstrated.  The 
people  of  this  State  generally  consider  sprinkled 
roads  to  be  a  luxury  beyond  the  reach  of  any  but 
very  wealthy  communities.  This  impression  comes 
mainly  from  the  fact  that  people  estimate  the  ex- 
pense at  too  high  a  figure  and  the  value  received  at 
much  less  than  it  really  is.  Comfort  in  traveling  is 
worth  a  great  deal,  but  comfort  is  not  the  only  thing 
accomplished  by  good  roads.  Economy  in  the  power 
necessary  to  propel  vehicles  means  a  saving  of  money 
in  horse  flesh,  a  saving  of  money  in  the  cost  of  feed- 
ing, a  saving  of  money  in  the  diminished*  wear  of 
vehicles,  and  a  saving  of  money  in  the  time  and  labor 
saved  in  transportation.  In  Santa  Clara  county,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  fruit  growing  counties  of  the 
State,  there  is  an  additional  source  of  revenue  in 
good  roads  properly  sprinkled.  It  makes  it  possible 
to  deliver  the  products  of  the  orchards  to  any  can- 
nery, factory  or  packing  house  within  the  county 
without  being  bruised  by  jolting  over  rough  roads  in 
transit,  or  becoming  foul  with  the  dust  for  which  un- 
sprinkled  roads  in  California  are  notorious  during  the 
season  of  the  year  in  which  our  fruit  harvest  occurs. 
The  ability  to  do  this  puts  as  much  money  into  the 
pockets  of  the  taxpayers  as  the  expense  of  sprin- 
kling take  out. 

Facts  Generally  Recognized. — These  facts  are 
so  generally  recognized  in  Santa  Clara  county  that 
the  sprinkling  of  our  public  highways  is  no  longer 
considered  a  luxury,  but  a  money-saving  investment 
of  the  public  funds.  But  it  must  be  bore  in  mind  that 
before  a  road  can  be  profitably  sprinkled  it  must  be 
put  in  good  condition.  I  repeat  the  statement  that 
you  cannot  make  a  good  road  out  of  a  bad  road  by 
the  simple  application  of  water.  The  road  must  be 
properly  graded  and  made  level  and  smooth.  Other- 
wise the  water  will  accumulate  and  stand  in  the 
depressions,  soaking  the  foundation  and  making  it 
soft,  so  that  the  passage  of  the  water  wagons  and 
other  vehicles  will  tear  it  up  and  scoop  it  out  into 
ruts  that  will  cost  more  to  repair  than  the  expense 
of  properly  constructing  the  roadbed  in  the  first  in- 
stance. But  with  the  roadbed  properly  prepared  to 
receive  the  water  the  subsequent  expense  for  main- 
tenance is  but  a  trifle  compared  to. the  cost  of  re- 
pairing non-sprinkled  roads.  In  Santa  Clara  county 
the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  general  sprin- 
kling of  the  highways  has  been  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  water.  In  some 
counties  this  item  would  not  occupy  so  prominent  a 
position  in  the  expense  bill,  while  in  others  it  might 
be  larger.  We  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  several 
different  systems  for  procuring  water  for  road  sprin- 
kling. In  some  instances  we  have  been  able  to  tap 
the  streams  in  the  adjoining  hills,  and  to  convey  the 
water  by  means  of  pipe  lines  to  storage  tanks  along 
such  highways  as  could  be  reached  in  this  manner. 
In  other  localities,  where  the  distance  from  the  sur- 
face to  water  is  too  great,  we  have  sunk  wells  and 
erected  tanks,  which  are  filled  by  such  power  as  we 
have  found  to  be  most  available — sometimes  by  horse 
power,  the  teams  that  haul  the  water  wagons  being 
utilized  for  that  purpose ;  sometimes  by  windmills 
and  sometimes  by  the  use  of  gasoline  engines.  Super- 
visor Rea  of  our  county  has  in  his  district  a  combina- 
tion water  wagon  which  comprises  both  tank  and 
engine,  and  which  enables  the  wagon  to  take  on  a 
load  of  water  from  any  well  located  on  its  route.  He 
finds  this  system  to  work  very  satisfactorily.  In 
raising  water  from  wells  we  find  that  in  localities 
where  there  are  strong  and  constant  winds  the  wind- 
mill performs  the  work  in  a  very  satisfactory  man- 
ner. Our  county  also  purchases  a  largo  amount  of 
water  from  the  San  Jose  Water  Company,  and  also 
from  private  persons  and  corporations  that  have 
wells  or  pipes  convenient  to  the  roads  to  be  sprin- 
kled. The  price  paid  for  water  varies  from  10  cents 
to  20  cents  per  1000  gallons,  according  to  the  supply. 

The  Economical  Method. — The  natural  as  well  as 
the  best  and  most  economical  method  of  obtaining 
water  for  road  sprinkling  purposes  is  by  tapping  the 
streams  or  springs  in  the  high  grounds.  In  such 
cases  gravitation  obviates  all  expense  for  power  in 
filling  tanks  or  wagons.  In  this  connection  I  cannot 
too  strongly  urge  upon  the  members  of  this  conven- 


tion the  desirability  of  prompt  action  in  securing 
such  sources  of  water  supply  as  are  available  in  your 
several  counties.  The  time  will  come,  sooner  or 
later,  when  the  demand  of  the  people  for  sprinkled 
roads  will  be  imperative  throughout  the  State.  If 
you  neglect  present  opportunities  you  will  find  in 
many  instances  that  a  compliance  with  the  demand 
will  so  overtax  your  resources  that  you  will  be  help- 
less. In  many  counties  there  are  doubtless  sources 
of  water  supply  available  for  road  purposes  that  can 
now  be  acquired  at  a  trifling  cost.  In  a  few  years  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  obtain  them  at  any  price  that 
the  county  may  be  able  to  pay.  You  should  antici- 
pate the  future  in  this  matter  and  make  investments 
now  that  will  be  invaluable  to  your  respective  coun- 
ties a  few  years  hence. 

We  have  about  350  miles  of  sprinkled  roads  in  Santa 
Clara  county  and  about  150  miles  of  pipe  line  used  for 
supplying  water.  We  have  several  hundred  tanks 
of  varying  capacity,  besides  numerous  standpipes, 
engines  and  other  facilities  for  loading  the  water.  I 
would  here  make  a  suggestion  in  the  matter  of  estab- 
lishing pipe  lines,  to  wit  :  The  pipe  should  be  of  suf- 
ficient capacity  to  permit  of  any  possible  future  ex- 
tension. This  is  a  lesson  which  experience  has  taught 
us  in  Santa  Clara  county. 

Some  statistics  in  regard  to  the  water  systems  of 
the  county  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  may 
not  be  uninteresting  or  unprofitable.  The  property 
owned  by  the  county  in  connection  with  the  road 
sprinkling  systems  is  valued  at  about  $200,000,  and 
has  been  acquired  practically  within  the  last  twelve 
years.  Our  rate  of  taxation  for  road  purposes  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  has  been  30  cents  on  the  $100. 
Last  year  an  additional  10  cents  was  added  for  the 
the  purpose  of  constructing  a  number  of  brick  and 
concrete  bridges,  and  for  paving  several  of  our  most 
important  roads.  The  extra  levy  was  not  caused  by 
any  expense  connected  with  the  sprinkling  of  the 
public  roads.  The  cost  of  our  road  sprinkling  opera- 
tions for  the  year  1899  was  as  follows  : 


Paid  for  water  $  7,158  90 

Paid  for  sprinkling   21,008  35 

Paid  for  water  works   23,632  20 


Total  $51,799  45 

Cost  per  mile  for  the  year,  including  water 

works   147  70 

Cost  per  mile  for  the  year,  excluding  water 

works   80  40 


The  tanks  on  the  water  wagons  have  a  capacity  of 
800  gallons,  and  this  will  sprinkle  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  road.  Where  supply  tanks  or  standpipes  are  con- 
veniently located  one  wagon  will  distribute  on  an 
average  about  thirty  loads  per  day. 

Night  Sprinkling. — Two  years  ago  we  experi- 
mented with  night  sprinkling,  and  for  the  entire  sea- 
son watered  our  roads  at  night  instead  of  in  the  day- 
time. We  found  that  the  evaporation  from  water 
applied  in  the  night  was  about  25%  less  than  that 
applied  in  the  daytime.  This  was  a  great  advantage, 
but  there  were  great  disadvantages  that  seemed  to 
offset  it,  and  the  night  sprinkling  was  discontinued. 
Some  of  the  disadvantages  were  that  the  cost  was 
greater,  there  was  difficulty  in  getting  men  who 
would  work  at  night  with  the  same  efficiency  as  in 
the  daytime,  and  the  impossibility  of  distributing  the 
water  as  evenly  in  the  night  as  in  the  daylight.  A 
protest  also  came  from  the  people  living  in  the  towns 
and  those  who  were  accustomed  to  ride  in  the  even- 
ing after  the  close  of  business.  Their  objection  was 
the  roads  being  freshly  sprinkled  it  was  uncomfort- 
able to  drive  in  buggies  or  carriages,  or  to  ride  on 
bicycles.  The  objections  from  these  sources  were  so 
numerous  and  persistent  that  night  sprinkling  was 
abandoned  after  one  season's  trial. 

The  figures  given  herein  as  to  the  amount  of  water 
that  can  be  supplied  to  the  roads  under  our  system 
is  for  average  roads  in  Santa  Clara  county.  The 
more  heavy  the  travel  the  more  water  will  be  needed 
and  the  less  will  be  the  number  of  miles  per  day  that 
can  be  sprinkled  per  wagon.  The  number  of  miles 
that  can  be  sprinkled  by  each  wagon  depends  also  on 
the  condition  of  the  road.  If  the  road  is  in  poor  con- 
dition more  water  will  be  needed,  and  the  difficulty  in 
applying  it  will  be  greater  than  if  the  road  is  in  good 
condition. 

The  statements  made  in  this  paper  are  founded  en- 
tirely on  the  experience  we  have  had  in  Santa  Clara 
county  in  the  matter  of  road  sprinkling.  Other 
counties  have  also  had  experience  in  this  matter.  If 
their  experience  has  taught  them  anything  different 
from  what  I  have  stated,  it  would  be  interesting  and 
profitable  to  the  convention  to  hear  it. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


A  Study  of  the  Water-Right  Problem  of  California. 

In  response  to  a  petition  signed  by  many  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  California,  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  has,  through  the  irrigation  investiga- 
tions branch  of  the  office  of  experiment  stations,  begun 
an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  irrigation  conditions  in 
this  State.  The  petitioners  say  that  "nowhere  in 
America  are  there  irrigation  problems  more  import- 
ant, more  intricate,  or  more  pressing  that  in  Cali- 
fornia  *   *    *    [where]  great  sums  have  been  lost 
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in  irrigation  enterprises,  still  greater  sums  are 
endangered,  water  titles  are  uncertain,  and  litigation 
is  appalling." 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  State  supreme  court 
has  heard  more  than  100  irrigation  cases,  while  many 
of  the  most  important  issues  have  been  hoard  in  the 
United  States  courts,  some  of  them  going  to  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court.  This  litigation  not  only  renders 
existing  property  rights  insecure  but  puts  a  stop  to 
further  investment  along  this  line. 

In  addition  to  the  general  work  on  the  use  of  wa- 
ter in  irrigation,  which  is  being  carried  on  in  all  the 
arid  States,  the  work  in  California  includes  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  whole  irrigation  situation,  look- 
ing to  the  remedying  of  the  evils  which  are  checking 
development  along  this  line  in  the  State. 

The  work  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  El- 
wood  Mead,  the  expert  in  charge  of  irrigation  in- 
vestigations. The  field  work  will  be  in  charge  of  a 
corps  of  experts,  including  James  D.  Schuyler,  of 
Los  Angeles,  Prof.  F.  Soule,  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, Prof.  C.  D.  Marx,  of  Leland  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, Messrs.  C.  E.  Grunsky  and  Marsden  Manson,  of 
San  Francisco.  William  E.  Smythe,  of  Susanville,  and 
J.  M.  Wilson,  for  several  years  the  State  Engineer  of 
Nebraska. 

The  work  being  done  on  the  streams  and  irrigation 
systems  selected  for  investigation  includes  study  of 
the  following: 

(1)  Abstracts  of  the  records  of  claims  to  water, 
character  of  those  records,  number  of  claims,  total 
volume  claimed,  places  where  recorded,  and  the  ease 
or  difficulty  with  which  the  validity  of  any  claim  can 
be  determined. 

(2)  Rights  to  water  for  purposes  other  than 
irrigation,  namely,  mining,  power  and  domestic 
purposes. 

(3)  Methods  by  which  the  amount  and  character  of 
water  rights  are  determined,  accessibility,  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  record  showing  the  nature  of  the 
established  rights. 

(4)  Character  of  litigation  over  water  rights,  its 
causes  and  cost,  its  influence  on  irrigation  develop- 
ment, and  the  principles  established  by  decisions 
rendered. 

(5)  Rights  for  storage  and  underground  waters, 
how  acquired  and  how  affected  by  rights  to  the  sur- 
face flow  of  streams,  and  the  influence  of  the  under- 
ground waters  on  the  stream's  discharge.  • 

(6)  Nature  of  an  appropriation  of  water.  To  de- 
termine who  is  the  appropriator,  the  ditch  builder  or 
the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  the  water  is  used;  or 
is  the  land  itself  the  appropriator.  Also  to  deter- 
mine the  true  measure  of  its  amount,  the  size  of  the 
claim,  the  capacity  of  the  ditch,  or  the  area  irri- 
gated. 

(7)  The  volume  of  return  or  seepage  water  and  its 
availability  for  being  again  diverted,  and  influence  on 
value  of  irrigator's  rights. 

(8)  Size,  number,  location,  and  capacity  of  ditches 
and  other  distributing  works  established,  and  irriga- 
tion duty  of  water. 

The  work  also  includes  collection  of  data  showing 
how  water  is  divided  among  different  ditches  from 
the  same  stream;  how  it  is  distributed  among  users; 
the  nature  of  water  right  contracts  between  canal 
owners  and  water  users;  what  contracts  have  proven 
satisfactory;  and  what  forms  of  contracts  have  given 
rise  to  controversy,  and  the  reason  therefor.  Facts 
showing  rates  for  sale  or  delivery  of  water  and  the 
methods  by  which  these  rates  have  been  established 
will  also  be  collected. 

When  the  field  work  has  been  completed  a  con- 
ference of  all  those  taking  part  in  the  work  will  be 
called  and  a  thorough  study  of  the  data  obtained  will 
be  made.  It  is  hoped  that  the  results  will  be  published 
by  the  time  the  State  Legislature  meets,  in  order 
that  the  data  collected  and  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  them  may  aid  in  giving  to  California  a  code  of 
irrigation  laws  which  will  protect  present  invest- 
ments and  remove  all  checks  to  the  future  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  by  irrigation. 

The  work  has  the  hearty  co-operation  of  those 
most  interested  in  the  development  of  agriculture  in 
California.  It  has  been  endorsed  by  the  California 
Water  and  Forest  Association,  an  organization  whose 
object  is  the  storage  of  water  for  irrigation,  and 
the  two  great  universities  of  the  State  have  given  the 
services  of  representatives  of  their  faculties,  without 
pay,  except  actual  field  expenses. 


THE  DAIRY. 

The  Outlook  for  the  Dairy  in  Southern  California. 

By  C.  H.  Sessions,  Pres.  Dairymen's  Association  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, at  the  Clearwater  and  Norwalk  Farmers'  Institutes. 

This  subject  should  have  been  given  to  one  who  is 
of  a  prophetic  turn  of  mind  and  thinks  he  can  look 
into  the  dim  future.  I  do  not  claim  to  have  such 
power,  but  will  try  to  speak  on  the  subject  by  refer- 
ring to  the  past  and  the  present. 

It  is  now  about  sixteen  years  since  creamery  butter 
was  made  in  this  county,  and  then  it  was  made  on 
dairies  which  produced  their  own  milk.  Public 
creameries  were  not  started  until  later,  and  then  I 
think  W.  Harvey  Smith  of  Norwalk  started  the  first. 


Since  that  time  creameries  and  skimming  stations 
have  been  started  in  all  localities  that  would  furnish 
2000  pounds  or  more  milk  daily  until  this  county  is 
spotted  with  them.  In  spite  of  the  fact  of  so  many 
creameries,  this  market  has  never  been  supplied  with 
local  butter,  and  shipments  from  other  sections  have 
been  a  necessity,  except  for  a  short  time  in  the 
spring,  when  a  surplus  is  sometimes  accumulated. 
In  1897,  as  near  as  could  be  estimated,  over  $300,000 
worth  of  butter  was  shipped  in  from  outside  of  five 
southern  counties.  Since  that  time  very  few  cream- 
eries have  been  started,  and  the  production  has  in- 
creased but  little,  if  any.  The  enlargement  of  the 
condensary  at  Buena  Park  has  taken  considerable 
milk  formerly  put  into  butter,  and  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  has  caused  quantities  of 
milk  to  be  sent  there  to  supply  that  demand. 

With  these  facts  before  us  it  would  not  indicate 
that  there  was  any  immediate  danger  of  an  over- 
production of  milk;  or,  in  other  words,  just  so  long  as 
quantities  of  butter  are  being  sent  here  from  the 
north  and  east,  farmers  need  not  hesitate  to  increase 
their  herds. 

Creamery  Association. — About  a  year  ago  the 
principal  creameries  of  Los  Angeles  and  Orange 
counties  organized  what  is  known  as  the  "Los  An- 
geles Creamery  Board  of  Trade."  and  represent  over 
2000  squares  of  butter  a  day.  Weekly  meetings  are 
held  and  prices  fixed  for  the  following  week.  At 
those  meetings  each  member  makes  a  report  of  the 
butter  manufactured  the  previous  week,  the  amount 
on  hand  unsold,  the  conditions  of  the  market  are  dis- 
cussed so  that  a  good  understanding  is  had  and  the 
price  fixed  intelligently.  By  holding  these  meetings 
and  holding  firmly  to  the  prices  fixed,  the  amount  of 
butter  cah  not  accumulate  to  any  great  extent,  as 
the  prices  will  be  made  at  such  figures  as  will  keep 
out  northern  and  eastern  butter  so  long  as  we  have 
a  good  supply  of  local.  At  these  meetings  the  milk 
producers  are  taken  into  consideration  and  prices 
made  as  high  as  the  market  will  stand;  but  it  is  not 
for  their  interest  to  make  the  price  so  high  as  to 
admit  quantities  of  outside  butter  and  leave  our  own 
unsold. 

Fresh  in  the  Fall. — A  few  moments  ago  I  spoke 
of  our  mark.et  never  being  oversupplied  except  for 
a  short  time  in  the  spring.  At  that  time  every  cow 
in  the  country  is  giving  milk  and  the  most  of  it.  This 
is  unfortunate,  but  it  is  a  problem  that  can  easily  be 
solved  by  the  milk  producers  and  no  one  is  to  blame 
but  themselves.  The  greatest  demand  is  in  the  fall 
and  winter  when  milk  is  scarce  and  many  cows  dry. 
Why  not  have  the  cows  come  fresh  in  the  fall  as  well 
as  late  winter  and  in  that  case  get  the  greatest  flow 
when  here  is  great  demand  for  the  milk  ? 

In  early  years  every  one  depended  on  the  winter 
and  spring  grasses  for  feed  and  the  cows  were  trained 
to  come  fresh  at  that  time  when  grass  was  plenty  and 
the  flow  was  continued,  but  when  the  grass  dried  off 
in  May  and  June  they  naturally  went  dry  on  account 
of  short  feed.  Many  still  keep  up  the  practice  of 
feeding  very  little  in  the  fall  and  winter,  as  their 
cows  are  dry,  but  giving  quantities  of  feed  in  the 
spring.  Later  years,  more  attention  is  being  paid 
to  better  feeding,  growing  corn  to  feed  fresh  and  for 
the  silo,  so  that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  feed  at  one  sea- 
son of  the  year  as  another. 

The  system  of  breeding  cows  so  they  will  come 
fresh  in  the  fall. could  become  customary  and  the  cows 
will  acquire  the  habit  of  being  fresh  then  as  easily  as 
the  old-time  habit  of  coming  fresh  in  the  spring.  Be- 
gin with  the  young  stock  and  weed  out  the  old  ones 
that  cannot  be  changed. 

Essentials  to  Success. — I  think  the  milk  pro- 
ducers have  this  matter  in  their  own  hands  and  their 
actions  really  control  the  future  of  the  dairy  business. 
Just  so  long  as  they  continue  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness as  has  been  done  in  past  years,  the  outlook  will 
not  appear  prosperous  and  they  will  at  times  receive 
what  thoy  consider  poor  pay  for  their  work,  but  this 
can  be  changed  by  adopting  new  methods  and  doing 
their  best  to  have  the  most  milk  when  prices  are 
high,  and  the  least  when  the  reverse.  Consumers 
will  always  eat  more  when  their  food  is  of  the  best 
quality,  but  how  quickly  they  lose  the  appetite  for 
butter  or  milk  when  they  discover  anything  wrong 
with  them. 

In  order  to  make  butter  of  the  best  quality,  the 
creameries  must  have  milk  free  from  germs  and 
taints. 

California  Butter  Scores. — The  care  and  han- 
dling of  milk  is  a  subject  by  itself  and  I  will  leave  it 
for  others,  but  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  refer  to  the 
subject,  as  the  outlook  for  the  future  depends  largely 
on  this.  At  present  we  cannot  supply  the  demand  of 
our  southern  market  with  local  butter,  but  the  time 
may  come  when  we  can  do  so  and  must  then  find 
other  markets  and  come  into  competition  with  the 
finest  grades  of  the  world. 

In  1896  Major  Alvord  scored  thirteen  samples  of 
our  local  butter;  one  sample  scored  95,  three  92,  two 
91,  and  balance  from  90  down  to  80.  What  kind  of 
success  would  we  have  competing  with  Mrs.  Dr.  Sher- 
man, who  received  the  gold  medal  with  a  score  of 
98J  ?  She  says  the  secret  of  her  success  was  in  the 
handling  of  the  milk.  The  feed  was  alfalfa  hay  and 
alfalfa  silage. 

At  the  last  State  Fair  the  winning  scores  were 
96i,  961  and  96.    At  the  same  Fair  J.  A.  Howie,  an 


expert  butter  maker  at  the  Eureka  creamery,  Comp- 
ton,  and  a  former  prize  winner,  only  scored  93£.  He 
lost  four  points  on  flavor  and  two  and  one-half  on 
grain.  I  really  feel  that  the  fault  was  in  the  quality 
of  milk  delivered  to  the  creamery  and  not  in  the  man- 
ner of  workmanship. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Creamery  Butter 
Makers'  Association,  recently  held  at  Lincoln,  Neb., 
out  of  673  sample  tubs  scored  the  winners  received 
98,  97*  and  96J.  I  mention  these  scores  to  impress 
upon  the  milk  producers  the  necessity  of  taking  all 
the  care  possible  in  handling  the  milk.  If  the  pat- 
rons of  the  creameries  took  the  same  care  of  their 
milk  that  the  city  milk  man  does,  I  am  sure  the 
scores  of  our  local  butter  could  be  raised  several 
points.  These  facts  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion and  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  increase  the  de- 
mand, which  would  make  the  outlook  for  the  dairy 
still  brighter. 

Against  False  Products. — In  1894  the  Dairy- 
men's Association  of  Southern  California  was  organ- 
ized, the  principal  object  being  to  legislate  against 
oleomargarine,  which  was  being  used  freely  under 
the  supposition  that  it  was  butter,  and  was  displac- 
ing our  own  butter  to  a  great  extent.  The  dairy 
associations  accomplished  the  work  laid  out  and  oleo- 
margarine was  allowed  to  be  sold  only  under  certain 
conditions,  and  those  conditions  were  so  obnoxious 
that  they  drove  it  out  of  the  market,  and  we  have 
had  the  market  to  ourselves  until  the  past  few  weeks, 
when  it  was  found  oleomargarine  was  being  used  in 
several  restaurants  and  at  least  one  grocery  in  Los 
Angeles.  The  State  Dairy  Bureau  ordered  their 
agent  here  to  make  an  investigation  and  secure  the 
necessary  testimony.  This  was  done,  samples  secured 
and  analyzed  and  early  this  month  warrants  were 
issued  and  several  arrests  were  made.  In  the  first 
case  brought  into  court  the  defendant  pleaded  guilty 
and  was  fined  $50,  which  he  paid  and  was  apparently 
glad  to  get  out  of  it  with  as  little  notoriety  as  pos- 
sible. He  was  keeping  a  first-class  restaurant  and 
could  not  afford  to  be  advertised  as  using  an  imita- 
tion butter. 

In  the  second  case  to  come  up  the  defendant  was  a 
partner  in  selling  oleomargarine  to  the  restaurants 
and  when  the  case  was  called  failed  to  appear.  His 
bond  was  forfeited,  a  bench  warrant  was  issued  for 
him  and  he  will  be  arrested  if  he  ever  returns.  It  is 
supposed  he  has  gone  to  Seattle. 

The  third  case  is  still  in  court,  awaiting  a  decision 
of  the  judge. 

The  Outlook. — Before  closing  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  a  few  reasons  why  the  outlook  for  the 
dairy  is  very  encouraging.  First,  our  market  is  not 
fully  supplied  with  local  butter,  and  will  not  be  for 
some  time,  as  it  is  continually  growing,  and  by  using 
more  care  in  handling  the  milk  a  better  grade  of  but- 
ter can  be  made  and  the  demand  will  be  increased. 
Next,  the  scanty  rainfall  of  the  past  few  years  has 
set  the  farmers  to  thinking  and  many  have  developed 
water,  taking  more  pains  in  raising  crops  ;  put  up 
silos,  thereby  securing  more  feed  than  formerly; 
weeded  out  numbers  of  poor  cows  and  are  now  ready 
to  do  business  on  a  better  basis  than  ever  before. 

The  formation  of  the  Los  Angeles  Creamery  Board 
of  Trade  allows  the  creameries  to  name  the  price  of 
butter  instead  of  allowing  the  buyers  to  do  so,  and  is 
a  great  advantage. 

The  Dairy  Association,  while  apparently  not  very 
active  the  past  year  or  two,  is  very  much  alive  and 
still  watching  the  interests  of  the  farmers,  and  is 
assisting  the  State  Dairy  Bureau  in  enforcing  the 
law  relating  to  oleomargarine,  and  ought  to  have  the 
financial  support  of  any  person  supplying  milk  for 
butter  or  cheese. 


Prune  Yield  in  Santa  Clara  Valley. 

To  the  Editor: — In  the  issue  of  your  paper  for 
March  24  Mr.  Edward  Berwick  of  Monterey  men- 
tions the  products  of  an  orchard  on  the  West  Side,  in 
this  valley,  and  asked  if  there  was  anything  else  in 
Santa  Clara  county  that  could  equal  it  or  make  a 
better  showing.  Among  the  members  of  the  Santa 
Clara  County  Fruit  Union  we  find  one  or  two  that  ex- 
ceed that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Berwick.  We  copy  from 
our  books  the  following  returns  from  the  ranch  of 
R.  W.  Mantz  of  Berryessa.  He  informs  us  that 
there  are  not  quite  twenty-two  acres  and  from  that 
we  received  93, 115  pounds  of  dried  prunes,  besides 
besides  apples.  The  prunes  graded  as  follows  : 
Sizes.  Pounds. 

30-  40   24,888 

40-  50   47,492 

50-  60   10,111 

60-  70   6,512 

70-  80   2,024 

80-  90   1,095 

90-100  

100-120   993 

Total   93,115 

There  may  be  some  that  can  make  a  better  show- 
ing than  thfs,  but  surely  this  is  above  the  average. 

W.  P.  Cragin, 
Sec.  Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Union. 
'  San  Jose,  April  21. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Cutting  Hay.  —  Oakland  Enquirer, 
April  27  :  Hay  cutting  has  begun.  The 
crop  is  much  better  than  it  has  been  for 
several  years.  The  failure  of  the  crop  for 
the  past  two  years  induced  several  in  this 
county  to  sow  clover  instead  of  grain. 
There  are  about  100  acres  of  clover.  It  has 
shown  up  well  and  there  will  be  a  good 
crop.  The  first  of  this  week  tomatoes 
were  set  out.  Nearly  1000  acres  will  be 
planted.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  has  been 
contracted  for  by  canners. 

The  Grain  Blight. — Oakland,  April 
24  :  Henry  Dusterberry,  a  pioneer  farmer 
of  Washington  township,  explained  the 
cause  of  the  grain  blight  which  has  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  fields  about  Irving- 
ton,  Centerville,  Newark  and  Alvarado. 
He  stated  that  an  examination  of  the  soil 
of  the  grain  fields  reveals  a  small,  white 
worm,  no  thicker  than  a  fine  hair  and  all 
but  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  which 
feasts  upon  the  roots  of  the  grain  stalks. 
This  has  the  result  of  sapping  the  life  of 
the  growing  grain,  and  the  young  stalks 
immediately  turn  a  sickly  yellow  or  dirty 
white.  "It  is  fourteen  years,"  added 
Dusterberry,  "since  the  same  kind  of  an 
earth  worm  attacked  the  growing  grain 
in  our  section  of  the  county.  It  will  be 
the  cause  of  considerable  losses  to  our 
farmers." 

BUTTE. 

Estray  Law  Unconstitutional.— 
Willows  Journal,  April  24  :  Judge  Gray 
of  Oroville  has  declared  the  new  estray 
law  unconstitutional,  in  that  it  seeks  to 
deprive  a  person  of  his  property  without 
due  process  of  law.  The  case  was  brought 
by  G.  W.  Simpson  of  Butte  county  against 
Luella  J.  Myric,  in  which  Simpson  sought 
to  recover  a  number  oi  cattle  which  de- 
fendant had  taken  up  under  the  estray 
law.  The  court  decided  in  favor  of  plain- 
tiff. 

FRESNO. 

Packing  Company  Organized.— 
Fresno  Republican,  April  26:  Articles  of 
incorporation  of  the  Bowles  Packing  Com- 
pany have  been  filed.  The  principal  place 
of  business  is  to  be  at  Bowles'  Switch,  and 
the  capital  stock  is  $10,000.  The  directors 
named  are  J.  K.  Kennedy,  J.  H.  Madsen, 
G.  N.  Van  Wormer,  P.  Koehler  and  P. 
W.  Hastie. 

Sale  of  Dried  Fruit. — Sanger  Her- 
ald, April  28:  A  well  known  orchardist  in 
this  vicinity  informs  us  that  he  has  just 
closed  a  deal  with  a  Fresno  packing  house 
for  the  sale  of  his  fruit  crop.  He  is  to  get 
5$  cents  for  dried  peaches,  August  deliv- 
ery, and  6.J  cents  for  Royal  and  6J  cents 
for  Moorpark  apricots.  Fruit  must  be 
delivered  before  August  31st.  This  will 
enable  the  orchardist  to  dispose  of  most  of 
the  Fosters  and  the  Early  Crawfords 
under  the  terms  of  his  contract,  besides 
some  other  early  varieties  of  peaches. 

Crop  Report.  —  Selma  Enterprise, 
April  26:  Rain  seldom  comes  at  a  more 
opportune  time  and  seldom  does  more 
good  than  did  that  of  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday. The  precipitation  was  .54  inch 
and  was  invaluable.  A  big  wheat  crop  is 
assured,  pasturage  and  hay  abundant  and 
the  best,  and  a  heavy  fruit  crop.  Fruit  is 
developing  so  rapidly  that  already  apri- 
cot, nectarine  and  peach  trees  are  being 
propped,  which  means  that  much  of  the 
fruit  will  have  to  be  thinned;  nor  should 
this  thinning  process  be  neglected,  be- 
cause, as  is  known  to  every  grower,  trees 
are  every  year  ruined  by  being  permitted 
to  bear  an  overabundance  of  fruit. 

\ 

HUMBOLDT. 

Creamery  Prices. — Areata  Union, 
April  21:  The  creameries  in  this  section 
paid  for  butter  fat  this  month  as  follows: 
Harpst  &  Spring,  19}  cents;  Areata  cream- 
eries, 20  cents;  Silva",  20£  cents;  Minor,  20£ 
cents;  Lovern,  19J  cents.  In  the  Eel 
river  valley  the  following  prices  were 
paid:  Cold  Springs,  19f  cents;  Humboldt, 
fifteen  days  22  cents,  sixteen  days  19  cents; 
Independent,  20  cents;  Grizzly  Bluff,  six- 
teen days  21 J  cents,  fifteen  days  17  cents; 
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Eel  river,  sixteen  days  21  cents,  fifteen 
days  18£  cents;  Excelsior,  sixteen  days  21 
cents,  fifteen  days  18  cents;  Red  Poll,  six- 
teen days  21  cents,  fifteen  days  19  cents; 
Loleta,  19  cents;  Ferndale,  sixteen  days  21 
cents,  fifteen  days  18J  cents;  Crown,  six- 
teen days  21  cents,  fifteen  days  18 \  cents; 
Andreason,  eight  days  22  cents,  eight  days 
21  cents,  fifteen  days  18  cents;  Capitol,  19J 
cents;  Abramson,  sixteen  days  18  cents, 
fifteen  days  21  cents. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Profitable  Hens.— B.  M.  Blythehas 
eighteen  White  Leghorn  hens  and  two 
roosters,  and  from  Feb.  15,  1899,  to  Feb. 
15,  1900,  the  hens  laid  2914  eggs.  The  hens 
raised  eighty-seven  broilers.  Feed  cost  $12 
for  the  year,  and  the  egers,  at  15  cents  per 
dozen,  were  worth  $36,422;  eighty-seven 
broilers,  at  15  cents,  make  S49.47J,  and, 
deducting  $12  for  feed,  the  eighteen  hens 
paid  a  profit  of  S37.47J. 

MERCED. 

Crop  Notes.— Merced  Sun,  April  27: 
Frost  killed  fully  one-half  the  fruit  at 
Hornitos  and  heavy  winds  have  blown 
down  some  of  the  fruit  trees.  Most  of  the 
wild  hay  is  cut  and  stored.  The  yield  was 
better  than  for  the  last  few  years,  though 
not  heavy  except  in  spots.  Grain  is  grow- 
ing fast,  and  the  early  sown  is  heading. 
Several  varieties  of  garden  seeds  sent  here 
by  the  Government  have  failed  to  sprout; 
others  are  doing  well,  particularly  beets, 
which  are  ahead  of  early  round  turnips 
sown  the  same  day  in  the  same  soil. 

NAPA. 

Agricultural  Directors  Meet.— 
Napa  Rogister,  ^pr.  27:  The  directors  of 
the  Napa  Agricultural  Society — Messrs. 
G.  W.  Strohl,  C.  Welti,  D.  S.  Kyser, 
W.  F.  Fisher,  Geo.  Berry,  Arthur  Brown 
and  J.  S.  Taylor — met  and  organized  by 
electing  G.  W.  Strohl  Pres.,  D.  S.  Kyser 
Vice-Pres.,  E.  S.  Bell  Sec'y  and  Chas. 
Welti  Treas.  Messrs.  Kyser,  Welti, 
Brown  and  Bell  were  appointed  on  a  com- 
mittee to  canvass  the  citizens  of  the  town 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  encouragement 
is  offered  for  the  giving  of  a  fair. 

SACRAMENTO. 

Little  Damage  Done.— Sacramento 
Record-Union,  April  28:  The  north  wind 
that  had  prevailed  for  the  last  three  days 
ceased  last  evening.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  wind  did  much  damage  in  this 
vicinity.  While  some  fruit  was  knocked 
off,  the  quantity  is  comparatively  small — 
not  more,  perhaps,  than  was  desirable,  as 
the  trees  were  too  heavily  loaded  as  a 
rule. 

COWS  FOR  THE  ASYLUM. — Acting  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  State  Commission 
in  Lunacy,  Joseph  Steffens,  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Stockton 
Hospital,  decided  to  purchase  fifty  cows 
from  the  Silva  herd  in  this  county,  for 
use  at  the  institution,  to  replace  those 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis.  State  Veter- 
inarian Blemer's  examination  of  the  herd 
showed  every  animal  to  be  in  a  healthy 
condition  and  free  from  tuberculosis.  The 
cows  are  all  thoroughbred  Jerseys. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Belgian  Hare  Breeders'  Organ- 
ize.— S.  F.  Call,  April  24:  A  number  of 
Belgian  hare  breeders  met  last  night  at 
Central  Park  and  formed  a  club.  The 
following  committee  was  appointed  to 
draft  suitable  by-laws  and  to  select  per- 
manent headquarters:  W.  W.  Corbett, 
J.  L.  Clarke,  C.  A.  Muller,  S.  Budd  Rosen- 
berg and  Geo.  H.  Bi-adshaw. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Shipping  Straw.  —  Stockton  Mail, 
April  25:  F.  E.  Ferrell  &  Co.  to-day 
shipped  the  first  consignment  of  an  order 
of  100  tons  of  straw  to  Fort  Wingate,  New 
Mexico.  The  straw  will  be  used  for  bed- 
ding horses  and  mules  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  that  place.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  first  time  that  this  county  straw  has 
been  in  demand  for  points  so  far  south 
and  east,  but  the  local  dealers  are  con- 
fident that  after  the  esthetic  government 
mule  once  sleeps  upon  a  bed  of  San 
Joaquin  county  straw,  he  will  kick  if  any 
other  kind  is  offered  him,  and  better 
prices  for  straw  are  consequently  likely  to 
result. 

SAN  MATEO. 

Fruit  Injured.— Redwood,  April  26: 
The  violent  north  wind  yesterday  and  the 
sharp  frosts  this  morning  have  destroyed 
the  peach  and  apricot  crops  of  this  season. 
Until  yesterday  the  orchardists  were  con- 
fident of  a  heavy  yield,  but  the  wind  of 
yesterday  and  the  frosts  of  last  night 
have  played  havoc  with  them.  The 
ground  is  covered  with  apricots  and 
peaches  about  the  size  of  marbles.  The 
frosts  are  causing  the  fruit  to  fall.  Or- 
chardists in  and  about  Mountain  View 
have  suffered  a  similar  misfortune.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  valley  was  the 
wind  so  terrific  as  yesterday.  . 


SANTA  CLARA. 

Prunes  Dropping. — San  Jose  Mer- 
cury, April  26:  Wm.  H.  Lawrence,  who 
owns  a  large  prune  orchard  in  Union,  re- 
ports that  nearly  all  of  his  prunes  have 
dropped  off  and  that  he  does  not  expect  a 
ton  of  fruit  from  his  entire  orchard. 

Operating  Irrigation  Plants. — 
Irrigating  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa 
Clara  are  now  in  full  operation  day  and 
night,  and  the  many  young  orchards  are 
being  greatly  benefited.  The  recent 
showers  did  much  good.  The  grain  was 
greatly  benefited  and  very  little  damage 
was  done  to  hay  which  was  cut.  The 
crops  on  the  seed  ranches  never  presented 
a  better  appearance,  with  the  exception  of 
the  onion  crop,  which  is  said  to  be  badly 
affected  with  a  blight,  and  the  prospects 
are  that  not  over  a  quarter  of  a  crop  will 
be  harvested. 

Fruit  Prospects.— Mercury,  April 
29:  There  is  no  material  change  in  fruit 
prospects  throughout  that  part  of  the 
valley  surrounding  Campbell,  except  that 
the  crop  of  apricots  will  be  very  light,  on 
account  of  many  orchards  being  thinned 
too  much  by  frost.  While  some  orchard- 
ists report  a  medium  crop  of  prunes,  many 
more  will  only  have  half  a  crop.  Our  or- 
chardists are  all  praying  for  the  success  of 
the  Cured  Fruit  Association,  and  some 
are  not  only  praying,  but  working  hard 
for  its  success.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Campbell  Fruit  Growers'  Union  has  re- 
cently sold  a  whole  trainload  of  dried 
prunes,  leaving  their  stock  on  hand  quite 
small. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Berry  Growers'  Meeting.  —  Wat- 
sonville  Pajaronian,  April  26:  A  meeting 
of  berry  growers  was  held  Saturday  at 
which  preliminary  arrangements  were 
made  for  handling  the  coming  crop.  Bart 
Driscoll  was  chosen  to  represent  the  Pa- 
jaro  Valley  Berry  Growers'  Association  in 
San  Francisco. 

SOLANO. 

Early  Bearer. — Vacaville  Reporter, 
April  28:  R.  Long  has  a  young  walnut 
tree  which  is  an  early  bearer.  In  March, 
1899,  he  grafted  an  English  walnut  branch 
into  a  small  California  walnut  tree  a 
couple  of  feet  in  height  and  hardly  an 
inch  in  thickness.  The  graft  bore  a  single 
completed  walnut  last  year.  This  year, 
while  it  has  added  little  to  its  height,  it  is 
well  filled  with  walnuts. 

SUTTER. 

Ten  Hours  a  Day. — Yuba  City  Far- 
mer, April  27:  One  of  the  most  successful 
farmers  whom  we  know  in  this  com- 
munity has  for  years  made  it  a  practice  to 
limit  the  day's  work  on  his  farm  to  ten 
hours,  and  this  includes  the  milking  and 
doing  of  all  chores  as  well  as  the  work  in 
the  field.  He  has  fine  crops,  contented 
hired  men  and  time  to  enjoy  himself 
socially  and  improve  himself  intellectually. 

TEHAMA. 

Clipping  Wool.— Red  Bluff  News : 
There  has  been  so  much  talk  about 
"shearing  sheep  by  machines  "  at  Doug- 
las S.  Cone's  pens  that  a  reporter  accepted 
an  invitation  from  Mr.  Cone  to  drive  over 
to  the  reservation,  where  his  sheep  were 
being  relieved  of  their  wool.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  machines,  as  they  are  called, 
is  similar  to  the  clippers  used  upon  horses, 
with  the  exception  that  instead  of  one 
clipper  there  are  two  long  rows  of  them, 
run  by  a  shaft  fed  from  a  portable  gaso- 
line engine  of  10  H.  P.  They  work  very 
slick,  cause  the  gain  of  about  a  pound 
more  of  wool  per  sheep,  and  are  far  more 
humane  than  shears.  A  revolving  cable 
similar  to  that  used  by  dentists  and  horse 
clippers  operates  the  cutters  in  the  hands 
of  the  shearers.  The  throwing  over  of  a 
lever  stops  the  machine  at  the  conven- 
ience of  the  shearer.  With  shears  an 
awkward  cut  upon  the  animal  often  fol- 
lows awkward  use,  but  the  clipper  travels 
smoothly  over  tho  skin  and  clips  the  wool 
free  and  clear  of  the  body.  A  beginner 
will  clip  about  twenty  sheep,  but  as  he  be- 
comes accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  ma- 
chine he  gains  till  he  can  turn  off  80  to 
100  per  day,  and  at  6  cents  per  sheep  this 
is  very  good  wages.  The  profit  in  the  use 
of  machines  comes  in  the  gain  of  wool,  the 
uniformity  of  the  clips,  and  the  freedom 
from  serious  wounds  upon  the  animal.  At 
present  Mr.  Cone  has  twenty  men  oper- 
ating. 

NEVADA. 

On  the  Range.— "Nevada  has  the 
reputation  of  having  splendid  beef  cat- 
tle," said  John  Sparks  of  Reno  a  few  days 
ago  to  a  Salt  Lake  Tribune  reporter,  "and 
when  it  is  known  in  the  feeding  States 
that  Nevada  cattle  are  coming  into  mar- 
ket, the  stock  yards  are  always  well 
patronized  and  good  prices  obtained.  At 
present  all  the  immediately  salable  stock 
in  the  State  are  contracted  for,  but  it  is  a 
great  breeding  State,  and  there  is  always 
a  large  reserve  of  the  rising  bovine  gen- 
eration.   Wo  are  taking  great  pains  in 


Nevada  to  breed  a  high  grade  of  cattle 
for  beef  qualities.  There  are  no  dairy  cat- 
tle to  speak  of  in  our  section  of  the  coun- 
try. The  total  number  of  cattle  in  Nevada 
to-day  must  be  about  700,000  head,  and 
this  year's  exports  will  probably  be  about 
150,000  head.  Three  years  ago  the  ship- 
ments ran  up  to  350,000  head,  but  there 
were  no  special  reasons  for  that  large  fig- 
ure. Conti-ary  to  reports,  buffaloes  and 
cows  have  been  crossed,  and  with  success, 
although  crossing  the  other  way  has  not 
been  successful.  I  have  tried  it  myself  and 
have  seen  it  done  in  the  Texas  Panhandle. 
The  cross  makes  a  very  fine  quality  of 
beef,  a  fine  robe  skin  and  a  very  good- 
looking  head.  But  the  cow  products  are 
no  milkers." 

OREGON. 

Prune  Crop  Damaged.  —  Portland, 
April  23:  Late  reports  from  the  prune 
districts  of  Oregon  and  Washington  indi- 
cate that  the  damage  to  the  prune  crop 
by  the  frosts  of  the  past  ten  days  will 
reach  nearly  half  a  million  dollars.  While 
in  southern  Oregon  the  peach  and  pear 
crops  were  damaged  somewhat,  the  main 
damage  in  other  districts  is  to  the  prune 
crop. 

Board  of  Horticulture.— Oregon 
Agriculturist,  April  15:  The  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  president  of  the  Oregon  State 
Board  of  Horticulture,  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  H.  B.  Miller,  has  been  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  E.  L.  Smith  of 
Hood  River  to  that  office.  Mr.  Smith  is 
pre-eminently  a  fruit  grower  and  takes 
the  deepest  interest  in  horticultural  prob- 
lems. 

WASHINGTON. 

Crop  Prospects.  —  Seattle  Post-In- 
telligencer, April  26:  The  weather  lately 
has  been  most  favorable  for  farming  oper- 
ations in  the  Skagit  valley.  Spring  seed- 
ing and  plowing  are  well  advanced,  and 
this  week  will  probably  finish  everything 
up.  The  spring  work  this  year  is  much 
in  advance  of  what  it  was  at  this  time 
last  year.  The  acreage  of  oats  will,  it  is 
said,  even  exceed  that  of  last  year,  which 
was  the  heaviest  in  the  history  of  the 
county.  Indications  at  present  point  to  a 
heavy  yield.  Pasturage  is  excellent,  ow- 
ing to  the  mild  winter,  and  cattle  are  as  a 
rule  in  good  condition.  Fruit  trees  have 
not  suffered  from  the  recent  frosts  and 
will  bear  bountifully.  The  crop  of  straw- 
berries will  also  be  large.  From  a  dispatch 
from  Colfax  it  is  learned  that  heavy  rains 
have  fallen  throughout  the  Palouse  coun- 
try during  the  past  two  days.  Rains  are 
not  considered  of  any  particular  benefit  to 
crops.  The  ground  is  at  present  saturated 
to  a  depth  of  from  8  to  10  feet.  Farmers 
report  that  their  spring  work  is  nearly 
completed.  Seeding  is  almost  done  in  all 
parts  of  the  county  except  in  the  northern 
part.  Grain  never  looked  better  in  the 
Palouse.  About  Endicott  and  Winona,  to 
the  west  of  Colfax,  wheat  is  in  many  fields 
more  than  knee  high,  and  is  beginning  to 
joint.  Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  are  in  bloom 
and  the  prospect  for  fruit,  both  among 
the  Snake  river  orchards  and  on  the  high- 
lands, was  never  better. 


the  Best  Food] 
for  Infants  I 

Nature  planned  that  infants  | 
should  have  only  milk  for  at  i 

:  least  the  first  year  of  life.  But  | 
thin  milk,  skimmed  milk,  will  | 

;l  not  nourish.  It's  the  milk  that  f 
is  rich  in  cream,  or  fat,  that  | 
does  the  work.   This  is  be-  | 

! cause  fat  is  positively  neces-  I 
sary  for  the  growing  body, 
i  scons  Emulsion  j 

j  contains  the  best  fat,  in  the  j 

l  form  of  Cod-Liver  Oil,  for  all  $ 
I  delicate  children. 

|     They  thrive  greatly  under  its  use.  i 

ISoon  they  weigh  more,  eat  more,  | 

play  better  and  look  better.   It's  just  j 

[  the  right  addition  to  their  regular  j 

|  food.    The  hypophosphites  of  lime  j 

|  and  soda  in  it  are  necessary  to  the  I 

I  growth  and  formation  of  bone  and  | 
{  teeth. 

'              At  all  druggists  ;  50c.  and  $1.00.  I 

*     SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York.  * 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Dinkey-Bird. 

In  an  ocean,  'way  out  yonder 

(As  all  sapient  people  know), 
Is  the  land  of  Wonder-Wonder, 

Whither  children  love  to  go ; 
It's  their  playing,  romping,  swinging, 

That  give  great  joy  to  me 
While  the  Dinkey-Bird  goes  singing 

In  the  amfalula  tree. 

There  the  gum-drops  grow  like  cherries, 

And  taffy's  thick  as  peas — 
Caramels  you  can  pick  like  berries 

When,  and  where,  and  how  you  please; 
Big  red  sugar-plums  are  clinging 

To  the  cliff  beside  that  sea 
Whero  the  Dinkey-Bird  is  singing 

In  the  amfalula  tree. 

So,  when  children  shout  and  scamper, 

And  make  merry  all  the  day, 
Where  there's  naught  to  put  a  damper 

To  the  ardor  of  their  play; 
When  I  hear  their  laughter  ringing, 

Thon  I'm  sure  as  sure  can  bo 
That  the  Dinkey-Bird  is  singing 

In  the  amfalula  tree. 

For  the  Dinkey-Bird's  bravuras 

And  staccatos  are  so  sweet — 
His  roulades,  apoggiaturas, 

And  robustos  so  complete, 
That  the  youth  of  every  nation — 

Be  they  near  or  far  away — 
Have  especial  delectation 

In  that  gladsome  roundelay. 

Their  eyes  grow  bright  and  brighter, 

Their  lungs  begin  to  crow, 
Their  hearts  get  light  and  lighter, 

And  their  cheeks  are  all  aglow; 
For  an  echo  cometh,  bringing 

The  news  to  all  and  mo 
That  the  Dinkey-Bird  is  singing 

In  the  amfalula  tree. 

I'm  sure  you'd  like  to  go  there 

To  see  your  feathered  friend — 
And  so  many  goodies  grow  there 

You  would  like  to  comprehend  ! 
Speed,  little  dreams,  your  winging, 

To  that  land  across  the  sea 
Where  the  Dinkey-Bird  is  singing 

In  the  amfalula  tree. 

—Eugene  Field. 

The  Wooing  of  Meriel  Ray. 

"  I've  always  brought  you  up  to  ex- 
pect that  I  would  do  something  for  you, 
Rupert,  and  I  will — but  I  confess  I  am 
disappointed.  As  my  heir  you  would 
have  a  right  to  aspire  to  almost  any 
marriage  *  *  but  the  daughter  of 
a  country  rector,  one  of  seven  children, 
nobody  in  particular,  no  money,  no  con- 
nections " 

"She's  the  most  beautiful  creature 
you  ever  saw." 

"Of  course,"  said  Sir  Spenthorne 
Carnac,  dryly.  "That  goes  without 
saying." 

"  Wait  till  you  see  her,  Uncle  Spen." 

"  I'm  beginning  to  be  quite  fired  with 
curiosity.  If  she's  all  you  say,  my  boy, 
I  wonder  what  she  saw  in  you  !  "  The 
tall  old  man,  with  the  iron  gray  hair 
and  long  mustache,  shading  a  well-cut, 
expressive  mouth,  smiled  as  he  looked 
down  at  his  nephew.  "  If  I  were  a  wo- 
man I  should  prefer  some  one  over  five 
foot  six." 

"All  women  don't  worship  thews  and 
sinews,"  said  Rupert  Carnac  impa- 
tiently. 

"  Lucky  for  you  they  don't  my  boy. 
Well,  you  really  think  the  beauty  cares 
for  you  ?  You  don't  imagine  that  the 
fact  of  your  being  my  heir  has  anything 
to  do  with  it  ?  " 

Rupert  similed  a  fatuous  smile,  which 
made  his  uncle  long  to  shake  him. 

"  You  think  yourself  worldwise,  Uncle 
Spen,  and  all  that,  don't  you  know;  but 
you're  on  the  wrong  tack  this  time.  I 
told  them  nothing  about  my  prospects, 
and  if  Meriel  has  accepted  me  I  pre- 
sume it's  for  myself." 

"  H'm — the  daughter  of  a  country 
parson,  seven  brothers  and  sisters,  etc. 
*  *  However,  I  will  see  the  girl 
for  myself.  And  so  that  she  should  not 
be  on  her  good  behavior — rich  uncle  and 
all  that,  don't  you  know — I'll  go  down 
to  Systed  and  stay  at  the  inn.  There's 
a  trout  stream  and  I'll  be  supposed  to 
be  attracted  by  the  fishing.  Nobody 
need  find  out  who  I  really  ana  and  I  can 


easily  make  acquaintance  with  the  par-  , 
son." 

*  *  *  * 

' '  Certainly,  sir,  you  can  have  the 
rooms,  and  the  fishing  is  especially  good 
just  now." 

"Well  that  just  suits  me.  Can  I  have 
some  dinner  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir;  certainly  sir.  Er — what 
name  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  Spens." 

"Thank  you,  sir." 

As  the  landlady  left  the  room  Sir 
Spenthorne  Carnac  walked  up  to  the 
diamond  paned  windows  of  the  little  inn 
parlor  and  looked  across  the  road  to 
where  stood  a  small  white  house,  the 
abode,  he  knew  from  his  nephew's  de- 
scription, of  the  rector.  Presently 
down  the  dusty  road  came  a  girl  dressed 
in  white,  a  tall  and  finely  proportioned 
figure,  clad  in  plain  serge,  with  a  sailor 
hat.  The  way  the  girl  carried  her  head 
impressed  Sir  Spenthorne. 

"By  Jove,  I  suppose  that's  one  of 
Lord  Lauder's  daughters,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "  I  know  they  live  somewhere 
hereabout.  Now,  if  Rupert  had  fancied 
a  girl  like  that  " 

The  girl  was  coming  up  the  garden 
path  and  Sir  Spenthorne  caught  sight 
of  great  brown  eyes,  chestnut  hair,  and 
a  complexion  like  a  wild  rose. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Meriel,  dear  !  " 

"Can  you  let  us  have  some  eggs  '!  " 

"Only  a  few,  Miss  Meriel.  We've 
got  a  gentleman  come  here  for  the  fish- 
ing and  I'll  be  wanting  them  for  him. 
He's  a  real  gentleman." 

Sir  Spenthorne  smiled  in  his  long  gray 
mustache  at  this  description  of  himself. 

"Who  was  that  ?  "  he  asked  of  Mrs. 
Bartlett  after  the  departure  of  the 
young  lady. 

"  That's  Miss  Meriel  Ray,  the  daugh- 
ter, of  the  rector." 

"A  great  favorite  in  the  village,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

' '  Miss  Meriel,  sir — we  call  her  the 
Ray  of  sunshine,  bless  her  !  " 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road  there 
presently  appeared  the  tall  figure  of  a 
clergyman.  Sir  Spenthorne  went 
across,  and,  taking  off  his  hat,  inquired 
if  the  rector  could  advise  him  as  to  the 
best  sort  of  fly  to  use  on  the  river,  as 
he  was  a  stranger  in  Systed. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Ray,  himself  a  de- 
votee of  the  gentle  sport,  took  in  with 
a  swift  glance  the  tall  upright  figure, 
the  deep  blue  eyes,  and  the  well-cut, 
powerful  face  of  his  interlocutor. 

"What  a  handsome  fellow!"  he 
thought,  "  even  now" — for  the  age  the 
stranger  could  not  be  less  than  fifty. 
"  I  should  be  delighted  to  tell  you  any- 
thing in  my  power,"  he  said  aloud.  And 
the  two  men  walked  amicably  down  the 
road  together  between  the  sweet  June 
hedges. 

This  walk  was  the  beginning  of  a 
quickly  ripening  friendship.  Meriel 
showed  the  way  to  the  best  pools.  Sir 
Spenthorne  invented  the  most  wonder- 
ful picnics  and  al  fresco  teas  for  the 
children.  When  he  wasn't  by  the  river 
he  was  at  the  rector's  house,  and  per- 
petually he  was  in  the  company  of 
Meriel.  Sir  Spenthorne  had  never 
married,  because  years  and  years  ago 
a  girl  had  jilted  him,  and  yet  his  heart 
was  as  full  of  reverence  for  woman  as  a 
boy's.  Never  had  he  come  across  one 
who  fulfilled  his  whole  ideal  of  woman- 
hood until  he  met  Meriel.  He  hardly 
realized  which  way  things  were  drifting 
— was  not  Meriel  engaged  to  Rupert, 
and  was  not  he,  Sir  Spenthorne,  the 
rich,  elderly  uncle,  who  came  to  make 
all  things  smooth  for  them  ? 

As  he  returned  to  his  inn  one  evening, 
after  a  delightful  expedition  in  the 
woods  with  Meriel  and  a  half  a  dozen 
young  brothers  and  sisters,  he  found  a 
telegram  waiting  for  him: 

"Am  coming  down  to-morrow — get- 
ting anxious.  Rupert." 

Sir  Spenthorne  felt  his  heart  suddenly 
grow  cold.  Good  heavens  !  What  folly 
was  this  ?  Why  should  he  mind  his 
nephew  coming  down  ?  he  asked  himself, 
impatiently — but  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
Sir  Spenthorne  knew  the  reason  why. 

He  put  the  telegram  in  his  pocket 
and  walked  across  the  road  to  the 
rector's  house.  The  small  servant 
showed  him  in.  "Mr.  Spens"  was 
quite  a  friend  of  the  family. 

Meriel  was  alone,  filling  a  china  bowl 


with  June  roses.  Her  face  was  flushed, 
and  there  were  traces  of  tears  on  her  i 

cheeks." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  "  Mr.  Spens," 
taking  her  hand. 
"Nothing." 

"Nothing — and  you  are  crying  ?  " 

"I'm  a  fool,"  cried  Meriel,  passion- 
ately. "It's  nothing;  there  is  a  man 
who  wants  to  marry  me — father  wishes 
it,  and  I've  said  'yes,'  and  he  coming 
down  to-morrow;  that's  all." 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  Spens,"  gently, 
"  don't  you  like  him  ?  " 

Meriel  turned  a  scared  face  to  him. 

"I  didn't  mind  him — at  first,"  she 
said. 

"Well?" 

"  Well— nothing. "  The  girl  turned 
to  the  window  and  looked  out  into  the 
shadowy  evening. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  "  Mr.  Spens,"  with  a 
sudden  thrill  in  his  voice — "tell  me  all 
about  it." 

"  There's  nothing  to  tell.  He  was  a 
nice  little  man,  and  he  asked  father, 
and  father  said  if  he  died  there  would 
be  nothing  for  us,  and  it  would 
comfort  him  to  know  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters was  provided  for.  And  though 
father  looks  well  and  strong,  it  seem  he 
has  something  wrong  with  his  heart, 
and  he  might  die  at  any  time — and  so  I 
said  yes." 

"  I  see,"  said  "Mr.  Spens "  quietly. 
' '  But  why  is  it  more  tragic  now  than 
before  ?  " 

But  Meriel  wouldn't  answer  him,  and 
kept  her  head  obstinately  turned  away, 
and  "Mr.  Spens"  rose. 

"  I  see  it's  no  use  asking  you  to  con- 
fide in  me,"  he  said  at  last.  Then 
Meriel  turned  on  him. 

"  O,  go,  go  !  "  she  cried.  And  Sir 
Spenthorne  turning,  left  the  room  with- 
out another  word. 

"My  God  !  "  he  said  to  himself  as  he 
walked  across  the  road  to  the  inn,  "  I 
believe  she  might  have  liked  me,  old  fel- 
low as  1  am." 

*  *  *  * 

"What  an  awful  thing  !  " 

"  Yes,  it's  a  desperate  business.  I 
have  telegraphed  to  the  young  fellow 
she's  engaged  to." 

"  Have  you  told  him  it's  smallpox  ?  " 

"Yes." 

When  the  young  man  was  admitted 
into  the  darkened  room  and  caught 
sight  of  the  swollen  face  and  blurred 
features  dimly  seen  in  the  uncertain 
light,  he  tried  in  vain  to  conceal  his 
feelings. 

"  It's  horrible,  isn't  it  ?  "  she  asked, 
wistfully.  "  No  one  could  love  me  now." 

Rupert  was  silent  from  embarrass- 
ment. 

"  You  know  you  are  quite  free,  Ru- 
pert." Meriel  raised  herself  on  her  el- 
bow and  looked  into  her  lover's  face. 
The  change  which  illness  had  wrought 
in  hers  appalled  him. 

"You  are  free,  Rupert,"  she  re- 
peated. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Rupert,  weakly. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Meriel,  cheerfully. 
"Take  your  freedom,  Rupert.  You 
know  you  are  thankful  in  your  heart." 

Rupert  stood  looking  awkwardly 
down  at  her. 

"  Uncle  Spen  will  be  furious,  "  he  said 
at  last.  "  He  thinks  the  world  and  all 
of  you." 

"  Uncle  Spen  !  " 

"Yes,  my  uncle  Sir  Spenthorne  Car- 
nac. You  only  know  him  as  '  Mr.  Spens. ' 
The  fact  is,  he  heard  of  our  engage- 
ment, and  wanted  to  take  stock  of  you 
without  letting  you  guess  who  he  really 
was.  I'm  afraid  he'll  pitch  into  me  about 
this." 

A  slow  smile  broke  over  Mend's  face. 
"  I  think  I  can  make  your  peace  with 
him,"  she  said. 

*  *  *  * 

"  Is  it  true,  Meriel,  is  it  true  that  all 
is  at  an  end  between  you  and  Rupert  ? 
Tell  me  my  darling,  is  there— is  there  a 
chance  for  me  ?  " 

Sir  Spenthorne  Carnac  was  kneeling 
beside  Meriel's  sofa,  her  thin,  wasted 
hand  in  his.    The  girl  looked  up. 

"  You  want  to  marry  me,  now  my 
looks  are  all  gone  '/  " 

"  I  love  you — I  want  you — and  1  don't 
care  about  anything  else  !" 

But  a  few  months  after,  when,  thanks 
to  a  clever  German  specialist,  young 
Lady  Carnac  had  lost  all  traces  of  her 


illness,  and  Sir  Spenthorne  was  inordi- 
nately proud  of  this  beautiful  wife,  Ru- 
pert declared  that  he  had  been  abom- 
inably treated,  and  that  Lady  Carnac 
was  the  most  mercenary  and  deceitful 
of  woman. 

He  Engaged  the  Boy. 

Dr.  McTavish  of  Edinburgh  was  some- 
thing of  a  ventriloquist  and  it  befell 
that  he  wanted  a  lad  to  assist  in  the 
surgery  who  must  necessarily  be  of 
strong  nerves.  He  received  several 
applications,  and  when  telling  a  lad 
what  the  duties  were,  in  order  to  test 
his  nerves,  he  would  say,  while  pointing 
to  a  grinning  skeleton  standing  upright 
in  a  corner : 

' '  Part  of  your  work  would  be  to  feed 
the  skeleton  there,  and  while  you  are 
here  you  may  as  well  have  a  trial  to  do 
so."  A  few  lads  would  consent  to  the 
trial,  and  received  a  basin  of  hot  gruel 
and  a  spoon.  While  they  were  pouring 
a  hot  mass  into  the  skull  the  doctor 
would  throw  his  voice  so  as  to  make  it 
appear  to  proceed  from  the  jaws  of  the 
bony  customer  and  gurgle  out :  "Gr- 
r-r-gr-h-uh!  That's  hot!"  This  was 
too  much,  and  without  exception  the 
lads  dropped  the  basin  and  bolted.  The 
doctor  began  to  despair  of  ever  getting 
a  suitable  helpmate  until  a  small  boy 
came  and  was  given  the  basin  and 
spoon. 

After  the  first  spoonful  the  skeleton 
appeared  to  say:  "  Gr-r-r-r-uh-r-uh! 
That's  hot!  "  Shoveling  in  the  scalding 
gruel  as  fast  as  ever,  the  boy  rapped 
the  skull  and  impatiently  retorted  : 
"  Well,  just  blow  on't,  ye  old  bony! " 

The  doctor  sat  down  on  his  chair  and 
fairly  roared,  but  when  the  laugh  was 
over  he  engaged  the  boy  on  the  spot. — 
London  Tit  Bits. 

Don't  Answer  Impertinent  Questions. 

Impertinent  questions  are  to  be  met 
with  firm  and  dignified  politeness.  Any 
question  about  another's  personal  af- 
fairs, about  the  price  of  one's  clothing, 
the  amount  of  one's  earnings,  the  rea- 
sons one  has  for  entirely  private  con- 
duct, is  impertinent.  Would  I  answer 
such  questions  ?  Not  at  all.  Usually, 
by  a  little  tact,  one  can  settle  such 
questioners.  If  there  is  no  other  way, 
I  counsel  a  plain  but  courteous  sincer- 
ity— a  simple  refusal  to  answer.  One 
may  just  say:  "Pardon  me,  I  prefer 
not  to  give  any  information  whatever 
on  this  matter." — Margaret  E.  Sang- 
ster  in  April  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Coffee  and  Hospitality. 

A  cup  of  coffee  with  crisp  crackers 
and  cheese  or  thin  bread  and  butter 
sandwiches  is  one  of  the  easiest  forms 
of  refreshment  that  can  be  offered  to  a 
caller  or  party  of  friends,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising that  it  is  not  more  often  em- 
ployed by  hostesses  who  wish  to  display 
their  hospitality.  Having  good  coffee 
to  start  with,  a  good  cup  of  this  deli- 
cious beverage  can  be  made  with  even 
the  most  primitive  of  utensils,  as  any 
old  soldier  will  testify. 

Siamese  women  intrust  their  children 
to  the  care  of  elephants,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  trust  is  never  betrayed.  The 
babies  play  about  the  huge  feet  of  the 
elephants,  who  are  ever  careful  not  to 
hurt  the  little  creatures.  And  if  dan- 
ger threatens  the  sagacious  animal  will 
curl  the  child  gently  up  in  his  trunk 
and  sling  it  up  out  of  harm's  way  upon 
its  own  broad  back. 

m 

Dikbs  (facetiously)— That  is  a  picture 
of  my  wife's  first  husband. 

Dobbs— Great  snakes  !  What  a  brain- 
less looking  idiot.  But  I  didn't  know 
your  wife  was  married  before  she  met 
you. 

Dibbs— She  wasn't.  That  is  a  pic- 
ture of  myself  at  the  age  of  twenty. 

The  rich  young  women  of  the  future 
intend  to  know  how  to  manage  their 
own  affairs.  Miss  Kitty  Reed,  Thomas 
B.  Reed's  daughter,  and  Miss  Jessie 
Ashley,  daughter  of  the  Wabash  Rail- 
road president,  were  among  the  number 
who  recently  received  diplomas  in  law 
at  the  New  York  University. 
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In  Housecleaning  Time. 

The  theory  of  cleaning  and  settling 
one  room  a  day  is  all  very  fine;  to  have 
a  room  and  everything  in  it  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  renovated  when  one  is 
through — even  though  it  discommode 
the  occupants  two  or  three  days — is 
any  number  of  times  better. 

The  small,  stiff  vegetable  brushes 
that  cost  only  five  or  ten  cents  are  in- 
valuable for  cleaning  the  mouldings, 
corners  and  crevices  of  woodwork  and 
furniture. 

Use  a  small,  stiff,  flat  paint  brush  for 
cleaning  the  corners  of  the  window 
sash. 

Be  sparing  of  ammonia  in  washing 
windows,  as  it  injures  the  paint. 

Hot,  sharp  vinegar  or  a  new  half  dol- 
lar will  removed  paint  spatters,  and 
turpentine  will  take  off  putty  stains. 

An  excellent  mixture  for  cleaning 
glass  is  made  by  filling  a  bottle  (with 
glass  stopple)  half  full  of  deodorized  ben- 
zine, and  adding  calcined  magnesia  until 
it  is  as  thick  as  cream.  Apply  with  a 
soft  cloth,  then  polish. 

Printers'  ink  is  the  best  polisher  yet 
found  for  glass.  Use  a  soft  cloth  for 
wiping,  and  polish  with  a  newspaper. 

Clean  white  woodwork  with  soft  wa- 
ter and  whiting.  For  hard  wood,  or 
any  varnished  finish,  use  tea  or  a  weak 
borax  water,  and  finish  with  kerosene 
or  a  mixture  of  one  part  olive  oil  and 
two  parts  vinegar.  In  either  case  use 
the  least  oil  possible,  and  polish  with  a 
soft  woolen  cloth. 

Freshen  wall  paper  by  rubbing  it 
briskly  and  thoroughly  with  cotton 
flannel  or  flannelette,  changing  often 
for  a  fresh  piece.  If  it  still  looks  grimy, 
use  the  freshly  cut  side  of  a  loaf  of  stale 
bread  (rubbing  always  in  one  way  either 
up  or  down  or  crosswise).  Grease  spots 
can  sometimes  be  removed  by  placing 
blotting  paper  over  the  spot  and  hold- 
ing a  hot  sadiron  against  the  former. 

Brighten  nickel  bathroom  fixtures 
with  whiting  moistened  with  ammonia, 
and  polish  which  chamois. 

Clean  copper  faucets  and  the  like 
with  diluted  oxalic  acid,  then  wash  well 
with  soapsuds  and  polish. 

Brass  with  lacquered  finish  must 
never  be  scoured,  merely  washed  with 
hot  suds  and  immediately  polished. 

Rotten  stone  made  into  a  paste  with 
kerosene  is  fine  for  cleaning  brass. 
Wash  off  with  hot  suds  and  polish  at 
once. 

If  marble  is  only  ordinarily  soiled, 
cover  with  a  thick  paste  of  common 
baking  soda,  lay  a  damp  cloth  over  and 
let  it  remain  several  hours,  then  brush 
off  and  wash  with  hot  suds.  To  remove 
paint,  pour  chloroform  over  the  spots, 
cover  with  a  damp  cloth  and  let  it  re- 
main until  it  evaporates.  Repeat  as 
many  times  as  necessary. 

Copperas  is  an  unexcelled  disinfectant 
for  drain  pipes.  Clean  with  soda  or 
potash,  and  flush  them  thoroughly. 
Put  one  pound  of  copperas  in  a  quart  of 
cold  water,  and  when  dissolved  put  a 
cupful  in  the  pipe  vsjhen  done  using  it  for 
the  night. 

Freshen  the  colors  of  carpets  and 
rugs  that  have  been  thoroughly  dusted 
by  cleaning  with  tepid  soft  water  to 
which  borax — in  the  proportion  of  one 
heaping  teaspoonful  to  every  gallon  of 
water — has  been  added.  Naphtha  or 
chloroform  will  remove  all  grease  spots 
and  many  stains. 

Clean  mattings  with  salt  and  water. 
If  there  are  grease  spots,  cover  with 
French  chalk,  sprinkle  benzine  over, 
cover  with  a  damp  cloth,  and  let  it  lie 
until  the  benzine  evaporates.  If  the 
spot  still  shows,  "  try  again." 

Freshen  upholstered  furniture  with 
chloroform  or  naphtha,  after  beating 
and  dusting  as  thoroughly  as  possible. 

Do  your  most  thorough  cleaning  and 
renovating  in  the  sleeping  rooms, 
kitchen,  pantry  and  cellar. 

If  the  kitchen  has  old-style  plaster 
and  no  wainscoting,  remove  the  old 
plaster  to  a  height  of  30  inches  above 
the  baseboard,  and  make  a  wainscot- 
ing of  plain  or  small-patterned  linoleum, 
finishing  the  top  with  a  narrow  wood 
moulding. 

Use  table  oilcloth  instead  of  paper 
for  covering  the  shelves  in  kitchen 
closets. 

If  moths  or  other  insect  pests  are 
found,  fumigate  the  rooms  thoroughly 


with  sulphur,  opening  every  closet  door 
and  bureau  drawer;  and  use  insect 
powder  in  every  corner,  crack  and 
crevice  of  the  room  and  furniture. 

After  thoroughly  cleaning  the  cellar 
and  everything  in  it,  fumigate  it  with 
sulphur  before  whitewashing  the  walls; 
then  air  and  dry  it  out  on  two  or  three 
sunny  and  windy  days. — Laura  Carpen- 
ter, in  the  Country  Gentleman. 


If  Miss  Helen  Gould  is  spending  $2000 
a  month  for  chaplains  in  the  Philip- 
pines, she  is  teaching  us  a  lesson  we 
should  not  be  slow  to  learn.  We  have 
no  right  to  allow  our  soldiers  to  lack 
the  restraining  influences  of  religion  at 
a  time  when  they  need  it  as  they  sel- 
dom have  in  their  lives  before. 


The  law  of  nature  is  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  work  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  quality  of  good  of  any 
kind  whatever.  If  you  want  knowl- 
edge, you  must  toil  for  it;  if  food,  you 
must  toil  for  it,  and  if  pleasure,  you 
must  toil  for  it. — John  Ruskin. 

An  interesting  test  has  just  been 
made  by  a  French  woman.  With  a 
view  to  testing  the  sustaining  powers 
of  chocolate,  she  lived  on  that  alone  for 
sixty  days  and  lost  but  fifteen  pounds 
in  the  interval. 

Hail,  bounteous  May,  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth  and  youth  and  warm  desire  ! 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing  ; 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 

_  —Milton. 

But  what  are  past  or  future  joys  ? 

The  present  is  our  own  ; 
And  he  is  wise  who  best  employs 

The  passing  hour  alone. 

— Heber. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

The  Cooking  of  Fish. 

That  fish  is  almost  invaluable  as  a 
food  is  well  known  ;  although  its  actual 
proportion  of  flesh-forming  material  is 
low  compared  with  beef  or  other  meats, 
it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  phos- 
phorus, which  is  necessary  for  the  nour- 
ishment of  the  brain,  and  even  in  this 
particular  fish  differ  as  to  their  nutri- 
tive value.  The  white  varieties — such 
as  cod,  haddock,  halibut,  sole  and  floun- 
der— contain  but  a  small  per  cent  of 
solid  nutritive  matter,  and  for  this  rea- 
son are  usually  served  with  butter 
sauce,  states  a  writer  in  the  Portland 
Transcript.  Other  fish,  such  as  mack- 
erel, salmon  and  herring,  are  richer  in 
fat  and  contain  more  nutritive  matter, 
but,  because  of  their  fat,  are  somewhat 
difficult  to  digest.  Of  the  shell  fish, 
whose  nutritive  value  is  on  a  par  with 
the  white  varieties,  oysters  are  most 
digestible,  scallops,  shrimps,  lobsters 
and  crabs  following  in  the  order  named. 

In  selecting  fish,  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  it  can  not  be  too  fresh  ;  then 
the  flesh  of  a  fresh  fish  is  firm  and  elas- 
tic, leaving  little  or  no  depression  if 
pressed  with  the  fingers,  and  also  that 
the  eyes  of  fresh  fish  are  bright,  not 
glassy. 

In  cooking,  it  is  best  to  boil  or  bake  a 
large  fish.  When  boiled,  they  should  be 
served  quite  plain  with  potatoes 
steamed  and  peeled,  and  a  buttered 
sauce  flavored  with  a  more  tasty  fish, 
such  as  lobster  or  oysters  or  herbs. 
Most  fish  admit  of  boiling  ;  it  is  usual  to 
prepare  them  for  this  process  by  wash- 
ing them  in  strong  vinegar;  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  soak  in  it,  however. 

All  large  fish  with  the  skins  whole 
should  be  put  in  cold  water,  first  care- 
fully wrapped  in  a  cloth,  but  the  smaller 
varieties  of  fish  in  slices  require  more 
rapid  cooking,  and  should  be  plunged 
into  boiling  water  at  once.  By  this 
way  the  cut  surfaces  are  hardened  and 
closed  and  the  juices  of  the  fish  pre- 
vented from  boiling  out.  No  more  water 
than  will  just  cover  the  fish  should  be 
used,  or  the  skin  will  crack  and  the 
juices  escape.  As  fast  as  scum  rises 
on  the  water  it  should  be  taken  away, 
and  after  it  has  come  to  a  boil  a  table- 
spoonful  of  salt  added  to  each  quart  of 
water  is  advisable.  The  fish  is  said  to 
be  done  when  the  flesh  begins  to  leave 
the  bone;  but,  if  a  fish  has  been  cooked 


steadily  by  simmering,  instead  of  fast 
boiling,  the  skin  may  remain  quite  sound 
and  yet  the  flesh  be  sufficiently  cooked. 
The  best  method  of  learning  whether  it 
be  entirely  cooked  is  by  pushing  a 
wooden  skewer  through  the  thickest 
part ;  if  it  goes  easily,  it  is  done. 

As  soon  as  the  fish  is  cooked,  lift  out 
and  let  it  drain  thoroughly  ;  then  untie 
the  cloth  and  transfer  the  cooked  fish 
to  a  heated  dish.  The  water  the  fish  is 
boiled  in  will  make  a  sauce,  or  may  be 
used  as  a  stock  for  a  fish  soup. 

For  frying,  fish  requires  the  same 
preparation  as  for  boiling,  being  after- 
wards dipped  in  butter  or  egg  and 
bread  crumbs.  The  pan  should  be  half 
full  of  boiling  fat  and  the  fish  let  down 
on  a  wire  strainer  or  basket  previously 
heated. 

For  broiling,  fish  should  be  washed 
and  carefully  dried,  rubbed  over  with  a 
lemon  and  then  floured.  The  bars  of 
the  gridiron  should  be  hot  and  well  but- 
tered before  the  fish  is  placed  on  them. 

Domestic  hints. 

Apple  Pudding. — An  easily  made 
pudding  that  has  served  an  old  house- 
keeper on  many  emergency  occasions  is 
prepared  by  making  a  mixture  of  one 
cupful  of  flour,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one 
cupful  of  milk,  a  half  cupful  of  butter 
and  three  eggs,  and  adding  to  it  three 
chopped  apples  and  three-quarters  of  a 
cupful  of  chopped  raisins.  This  should 
be  baked  in  a  moderate  oven  about 
half  an  hour.    Serve  with  hard  sauce. 

Coffee  Sponge. — Beat  together  a 
half  cupful  of  sugar  and  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs.  Add  to  them  slowly  two 
cupfuls  of  hot  milk.  Cook  this  mixture 
in  a  double  boiler  until  it  thickens.  Re- 
move from  the  fire  and  add  a  half  box 
of  gelatine  that  has  soaked  for  one  hour 
in  a  cupful  of  strong  coffee.  Pour  into 
a  bowl,  and  when  it  begins  to  set  fold  in 
carefully  one  cup  of  cream  that  has  been 
whipped  stiff.  Place  on  the  ice  and 
serve  very  cold. 

Jellied  Prunes.— Cook  a  pound  of 
prunes  until  quite  tender,  but  not 
broken.  Take  about  an  ounce  of  gela- 
tine, soak  it  in  a  little  cold  water  until 
soft,  pour  into  this  all  the  liquor  from 
the  prunes  while  hot.  This  will  dis- 
solve the  gelatine.  Put  the  prunes 
into  a  bowl  or  cake-form  and  pour 
over  them  the  jellied  mixture.  This, 
when  cooled,  makes  an  attractive 
dish.  If  a  little  stick  cinnamon  is 
cooked  with  the  prunes  it  gives  a  fine 
flavor. 

Caramel  Custard. — Melt  and  stir 
one-half  cup  sugar  in  an  omelet  pan  ; 
when  light  brown,  add  two  tablespoons 
water,  and  stir  it  into  one  quart  scalded 
milk.-  Add  six  eggs  beaten  slightly, 
one-half  teaspoon  salt  and  one  teaspoon 
vanilla.  Strain  it  into  a  buttered  mould, 
placed  in  a  pan  of  warm  water,  and 
bake  thirty  minutes  or  until  firm.  When 
cool,  turn  out  and  pour  caramel  sauce 
over  it.  For  the  sauce,  melt  another 
half  cup  sugar  and  when  brown  add 
half  cup  boiling  water  and  simmer  ten 
minutes. 

Mayonnaise. — To  a  well-beaten  egg 
add  half  a  cup  of  vinegar.  Cook  over 
hot  water,  stirring  well,  until  it  thick- 
ens, then  take  from  fire.  Mash  fine  the 
yolk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg,  add  a  fourth 
teaspoon  salt,  a  shaking  of  cayenne,  a 
teaspoon  sugar,  a  level  teaspoon  pre- 
pared mustard,  two  tablespoons  melted 
butter  (or  olive  oil  if  preferred),  and 
the  first  mixture.  Thin  with  half  a  cup 
of  the  gravy  in  which  fish  was  cooked. 

Pigeon  Pie. — Select  six  pigeons,  ad- 
vises a  writer  in  "What  to  Eat." 
Singe,  draw  and  wash  them.  Place 
them  in  a  saucepan,  cover  with  boiling 
water,  add  one  tablespoon  of  salt,  two 
slices  of  onion,  cover,  and  let  simmer 
until  tender.  Then  remove  from  liquor 
and  let  drain.  Put  into  each  pigeon 
one  teaspoon  butter,  a  sprinkle  of  salt, 
pepper  and  thyme,  and  a  hard-boiled 
egg  removed  from  shell.  Place  them  in 
deep  baking  dish  and  strain  over  them 
the  liquor  in  which  they  were  cooked. 
To  this  add  one  cup  of  thin  cream,  one 
tablespoon  of  butter,  two  tablespoons 
of  fine  stale  bread  crumbs,  one  table- 
spoon of  finely  chdpped  parsley,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  thyme,  salt  to  taste. 
Cover  with  crust  of  puff  paste  or  a 


delicate  biscuit  dough.  Make  several 
openings  in  top  of  pie,  into  which  place 
the  dainty  feet  of  the  pigeons,  previ- 
ously blanched  in  boiling  water,  after 
which  the  skin  and  claws  can  be  readily 
removed.  Bake  in  oven  until  crust  is  a 
delicate  brown.  Serve  in  dish  in  which 
it  was  baked,  with  a  napkin  folded 
around  it.  This  pie  is  very  delicious 
served  cold. 


Pacific  Steel 


Handy  Wagon. 

WHEELS  28  and  34  inches  high. 

TIKES  i  and  5  in.  wide,  %  in.  thick. 

AXLES  1%  inch,  solid  steel. 

BOLSTERS  AND  AXLE  STOCKS. . .White  oak. 
CAPACITY   Guaranteed  5000  lbs . 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16-13  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Made  by  The  Shunk  Plow  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 


PAINT! 


TRADE 

fiDURBte 


THE  ORIGINAL  COLD  WATER  PAINT. 

Fireproof  and  Waterproof.  Costs  only  a  fraction 
of  price  of  Oil  Paint.  Waterproof  Indurine  Is 
designed  for  inside  or  outside  use  on  plastered 
walls,  wood  or  brick.  Inside  Indurine  is  for  in- 
side work  only  and  works  over  old  whitewash  or 
kalsomine.   White  and  colors. 

WM.  BUED,  23  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
933  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLETT,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


F"OR  SALE 
IOO  Tanks, 


All  Sizes-MUST  GO. 
One  Fine  Lot  of  Second-Hand 
Pipe— VERY  CHEAP. 

Windmills,  Water  Troughs,  Pipe 

and  Pumps— All  Kinds. 
Ft.  f=f.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal. 


GOOD  FENCE! 

Makes  good  neighbors.  Why  not  have 
both  when  you  can  make  the  best  for 

20  to  35  Cents  a  Rod. 

A  little  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  our 
system  of  fencing  will  repay  you  hand- 
^3  somely.  Write  to-day  for  free  Catalog. 
KITSELMAN  BROTHERS, 
Box         288    RldgPTlMe,  Indiana,  0.  8.  A. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 
tGaBpgoaoagaBaBaaaa 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  sc. link' 
IX  doz.  Packages  of  Kluine  at  10  cents  each. 
Send  your  full  address  by  return  mail  and 
we  will  forward  the  Blulne,  post-paid,  and 
large  Premium  List  No  money  reaiured- 
i,  Ma 


JSLITINK  CO. Box  600,  Concord  Junction,  Mass 


MONEY  i*  HONEY! 

THE  WEEKLY 

AMERICMBEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  about  It. 
Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free. 
Q.W.YORK  &  CO. 

118  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  111 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    Moffltt   dfc  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

31G  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Send  Photograph  and  15c 

and  receive  One  Fine  Photo  Button  Copy  of  same. 
Larger  sizes  25c  and  35c.  J.  W.  BAKER,  Photog- 
rapher, 1028  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  May  2,  1900. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   65*®66*  67*®67X 

Thursday   96   @65*  67*(a>67 

Friday   65*@66*  67M@67& 

Saturday   86  @65?j  67X®67X 

Monday   65X@65W  67«@67« 

Tuesday  *  @    @  

•Holiday. 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  wore  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

ifay.  July 

Wednesday   5s  9*d      5s  8&d 

Thursday   58   9%i      5s  8Xd 

Friday   5s   9%A      5s  S%i 

Saturday  6s  9%A      5s  9  d 

Monday   58  9)<d      5s  »%d 

Tuesday   5s  9*d      5s  8*d 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 

Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May.  Dee. 

Thursday                     95   @   94*  1  04   ®1  03J£ 

Friday                         95  @   95*  1  04  @1  04* 

Saturday                     94Ji@   94*  1  03*@1  04 

Monday                      93  @  93*  1  03  @l  13M 

Tuesday                     94  @    1  03  @1  03* 

Wednesday                 94  @    1  03*0.1  03« 

WHEAT. 

The  market  for  this  cereal  has  been 
slow  and  as  a  rule  unfavorable  to  the  sell- 
ing interest  most  of  the  week  under  re- 
view. An  occasional  lot  of  select  milling 
sold  to  fair  advantage,  compared  with  the 
generally  low  rates  current  on  export 
grades.  Shippers  have  been  lately  doing 
so  little  purchasing  in  this  center  that 
quotations  for  shipping  wheat  represent 
little  more  than  the  expressed  views  of  ex- 
porters regarding  values.  In  some  parts 
of  the  coast,  particularly  in  Washington, 
wheat  is  selling  to  local  millers  for  rela- 
tively more  than  it  will  command  in 
this  center.  Only  ten  cargoes  of  wheat 
cleared  from  this  port  last  month,  aggre- 
gating 33,000  tons  and  representing  a  valu- 
ation of  $650,000.  This  is  lighter  than  for 
either  March  or  February.  For  these  two 
months  the  exports  footed  up  100,000 
tons,  valued  at  $2,036,000.  Freight  mar- 
ket remains  firm  at  about  40s  per  ton, 
with  ships  in  light  supply.  The  "  visible  " 
east  of  the  Rockies  showed  a  decrease  the 
past  week  of  2,415,000  bushels. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1900,  delivery,  95@93*c. 

December,  1900,  delivery,  $1.04J©1.03. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  May,  1900,  wheat  sold  at 
94@— c;  December,  1900,  $1.03J@1.03J. 

California  Milling  }  95   @1  02* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   93X®  95 

Oregon  Valley   95  ®1  00 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   95  @1  00 

Walla  Walla  Club   85  @1  00 

Off  qualities  wheat   82*®  92* 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1898-99.  1899-1900. 

Liv.  quotations             8s3d(oi6s5d  6s4d@6s4*d 

Freight  rates                  25@— s  40® — s 

Local  market  $1  06>4(<U  08%  93%®97*c 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  April  1st  and  May  1st : 

Tons —  April  1st.  May  1st. 

Wheat   159,077  *152,103 

Barley   46,749  t43,828 

Oats   5,486  3,317 

Corn   92  205 

*  Including  97,307  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
53,110  tons  at  Stockton. 

t Including  18,696  tons  at  Port  Costa,. 
14,417  tons  at  Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  1st  inst.  show  a  decrease  of  6,974 
tons  for  the  month  of  April.  A  year 
ago  there  were  89,839  tons  wheat  in  Call 
Board  warehouses. 

FLOUR. 

Although  the  wheat  market  shows  de- 
pression, there  is  less  selling  pressure  than 
a  few  weeks  ago,  when  wheat  in  this  cen- 
ter was  firmer.  This  is  due  to  advanced 
cost  of  flour  through  local  causes  at  some 
interior  points  contributing  to  this  mar- 
ket. Flour  values  in  this  center,  however, 
show  no  quotable  improvement. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  t2  40@2  80 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  65®2  90 


Country  grades,  extras   3  00®3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35@3  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  40 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  00®8  40 

BARLEY. 

The  market  is  showing  a  little  firmer 
tone  in  consequence  of  crop  prospects 
being  poorer  than  they  were  prior  to  the 
recent  north  winds.  The  demand  is  far 
from  active,  however,  either  for  shipment 
or  on  local  account.  Local  millers  have 
been  lately  running  largely  on  Port  Costa 
screenings,  securing  them  at  lower  figures 
than  the  most  ordinary  grades  of  feed 
barley.  A  cargo  of  barley,  63,925  centals, 
valued  at  $67,218,  was  dispatched  this 
week  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   72*®  75 

Feed,  fair  to  good   85  ®  70 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   85  @  95 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  ®  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  — 

OATS. 

In  the  matter  of  quotable  rates  there 
are  no  special  changes  to  record,  but  the 
market  presents  a  slightly  better  tone, 
mainly  due  to  the  recent  tolerably  heavy 
purchasing  on  Government  account.  Re- 
cent arrivals  have  not  been  heavy,  nor 
are  they  likely  to  prove  of  large  propor- 
tions in  the  near  future.  As  for  some  time 
past,  colored  oats  have  been  receiaing  tho 
bulk  of  attention.  They  are  more  firmly 
held  than  recently,  but  are  still  cheaper 
than  whites. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   l  22*®  1  25 

White,  good  to  choice   1  12*@1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  05  @1  10 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  07*@1  15 

Milling   1  15  @1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  20  @1  80 

Black  Russian   92*®1  02* 

Red   95   ®1  17* 

CORN. 

Market  for  Yellow  corn,  both  Large  and 
Small,  remains  firm  at  previously  quoted 
rates,  with  poor  prospects  of  inclining 
materially  in  favor  of  buyers  for  some 
time  to  come.  Large  White,  both  domes- 
tic and  Eastern,  is  being  offered  more 
freely  than  the  demand  for  this  variety 
warrants,  and  the  market  in  consequence 
inclines  against  sellers. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  05  @1  07* 

Large  Yellow   1  17*@1  20 

Small  Yellow   1  50  @1  60 

Eastern,  in  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  10  ®1  12* 

RYE. 

Stocks  have  been  reduced  to  a  moderate 
extent  through  some  recent  purchasing 
on  exptrt  account.  There  has  also  been  a 
little  local  inquiry.  Market  is  firm  at  fig- 
ures quoted. 

Good  to  choice,  new   97*@1  02* 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Same  inactivity  as  previously  noted, 
values  remaining  nominally  unchanged. 

Good  to  choice   2  00  @2  10 

Silverskin   —  @  — 

BEANS. 

The  market  is  quiet,  but  is  no  more 
favorable  to  buyers  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  activity.  Dealers  see  no  cause  for  un- 
easiness and  are  not  crowding  stocks  to 
sale.  Only  a  very  moderate  movement 
during  the  balance  of  the  season  will  re- 
lieve the  market  of  present  holdings.  Any 
changes  in  quotable  rates  in  the  near 
future  are  more  apt  to  be  to  stiffer  than 
to  easier  figures. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  35   ®3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   8  35  (S3  50 

Lady  Washington   3  15  ®3  25 

Butter,  small   3  75  ®4  00 

Butter,  large     @  

Pinks   2  70  @2  90 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   8  15   @3  85 

Reds   3  75  ®4  00 

Red  Kidneys   4  00   @4  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   5  25   @5  35 

Black-eye  Beans   4  50  @4  75 

Horse  Beans     ®  

Garbanzos,  large   2  50  @2  75 

Garbanzos,  small   2  00  ®2  25 

Recent  advices  by  mail  from  New  York 
give  the  following  report  of  the  boan  mar- 
ket, prices  quoted  being  per  60-lb.  bushel: 

So  far  as  trade  in  domestic  beans  is  con- 
cerned, there  has  not  been  the  slightest 
improvement,  and  the  extreme  dullness 
has  caused  just  a  little  yielding  in  price, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  receipts 
have  been  very  light.  Exporters  have 
filled  a  few  orders  for  Marrow  beans  with 
foreign  stock  at  about  $1.70  in  bond,  and 
the  only  trade  in  State  Marrow  has  been 
with  jobbers,  who  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  securing  such  lots  as  they  have  wanted 
at  $2.15@2.17J  for  choice  quality,  latter 
full  high  at  the  close.  Medium  have 
reached  $2,171  in  a  small  way  for  fancy 
stock,  but  average  best  lots  are  offering 
generally  at  $2. 1 5.  The  supply  of  Pea  is 
very  small,  but  outlets  are  correspondingly 
small  and  receivers  are  accepting  $2.17} 
for  choice.  Only  a  few,  unimportant  or- 
ders for  Red  Kidney  were  received  during 
the  week  and  these  were  filled  at  $2.07}@ 
2.10  f.  o.  b.:  business  is  so  slack  that  there 


is  an  easy  feeling  on  all  grades.  White 
Kidney  neglected  and  nominally  lower. 
Yellow  Eye  is  also  very  dull.  Occasional 
small  jobbing  sales  of  Turtle  Soup  are  re- 
ported at  $1.80@1.85,  but  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  move  any  quantity.  Lima  well 
sustained  at  $3.55.  Foreign  Medium  and 
Pea  have  had  a  fair  distributing  trade, 
and  the  announcement  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  want  1,250,000  pounds — about 
5450  sacks — for  shipment  to  Porto  Rico 
within  the  next  five  weeks  has  added  a  lit- 
tle firmness  to  the  market,  and  some  of 
the  recent  sales  were  2i@5c.  a  bushel 
higher  than  a  week  or  two  ago.  Green 
and  Scotch  peas  have  continued  dull  and 
weak. 

DRIED  PEAS. 

Trading  in  Dried  Peas  is  of  such  small 
proportions  at  present  that  there  is  little 
test  to  values.  Quotations  for  the  time 
being  are  based  mainly  on  jobbing  prices. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  20  ®2  35 

Niles  Peas   2  00  @2  25 

WOOL. 

There  is  no  business  to  record  in  the 
wool  market  in  this  center,  and  advices 
from  the  East  report  a  very  quiet  state  of 
affairs  on  the  Atlantic  side.  Speculative 
operators  do  not  care  to  take  hold  at  the 
figures  which  it  would  be  now  necessary 
to  pay  to  secure  wools  in  noteworthy 
quantity.  Manufacturers  are  holding  off 
the  market,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
depressing  values  by  so  doing.  Holders 
are  not,  however,  trying  to  crowd  stocks 
to  sale.  Quotations  below  noted  fairly  re- 
flect growers'  views. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  20  @23 

Northern,  free  16  @18 

Northern,  defective  18  @16 

Middle  Counties,  free  15  ®17 

Middle  Counties,  defective  IS  ®15 

Southern  Mountain,  12  mos  12  ®14 

Southern  Mountain,  free,  7  mos  12  @  15 

Southern  Mountain,  defective,  7  mos  10  @  12 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  16  ®18 

HOPS. 

Nothing  of  consequence  doing  in  this 
line,  nor  is  there  likely  to  be  any  particu- 
lar change  in  this  regard  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season.  Offerings  are 
small  in  this  center  and  are  mostly  of 
ordinary  qualities.  The  little  inquiry 
which  exists  is  mainly  for  a  better  grade 
of  hops  than  is  now  obtainable  from  first 
hands.  In  quotable  values,  which  are 
largely  nominal,  there  are  no  changes  to 
note. 

Good  to  choice,  1899  crop   6  ®  9 

The  following  review  of  the  hop  trade, 
coming  through  by  mail  of  recent  date,  is 
from  a  New  York  authority  : 

There  is  nothing  that  suggests  any 
change  in  the  general  position  of  the  hop 
market.  Business  has  moved  along  slowly, 
but  stocks  seem  to  be  under  pretty  good 
control,  and  the  absence  of  any  pressure 
to  sell  has  helped  to  sustain  a  steady  tone 
to  values.  Dealers  have  been  picking  up 
a  few  lots  here,  and  they  are  apt  to  do 
more  of  this  later  on,  as  supplies  in  the  in- 
terior are  now  so  short.  Brewers  have 
not  been  inclined  to  make  many  new  pur- 
chases, most  of  them  having  a  consider- 
able quantity  due  them  on  old  contracts. 
For  the  past  few  days  the  weather  has 
been  warmer,  and,  if  this  should  continue, 
there  is  strong  probability  that  more  busi- 
ness will  be  accomplished.  The  transac- 
tions reported  of  late  have  been  chiefly 
within  range  of  8@12Jc,  but  really  choice 
States,  if  here,  would  doubtless  reach  13c, 
and  some  of  the  very  high  grade  Pacifies 
are  held  at  13@13jc.  Exceedingly  low 
grade  '99  hops,  common  yearlings  and  old 
odds,  are  much  neglected  and  of  uncertain 
value.  Some  further  purchases  are  re- 
ported in  the  country  during  the  past 
week,  mostly  at  7@,10c;  remaining  stocks 
are  small  and  in  few  hands.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  hops  have  been  passing  out  of  first 
hands  rapidly,  and  the  highest  estimate 
that  we  hear  of  at  the  present  writing  is 
21,000  bales  for  California,  Washington 
and  Oregon. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

The  hay  market  has  been  dragging 
along  in  much  the  same  weary  manner  as 
previously  noted  in  these  columns,  being 
devoid  of  encouraging  features  for  the 
producing  interest.  Receipts  lately  have 
been  slightly  on  the  increase,  while  the 
demand  showed  no  improvement.  Quota- 
tions remained  unchanged,  but  for  other 
than  choice  to  select  wheat,  which  occa- 
sionally sold  above  values  quoted,  the 
market  was  weak  at  the  range  of  prices 
herewith  named.  Some  new  oat  hay  ar- 
rived from  Midway,  Alameda  county,  and 
sold  at  $6.50  per  ton. 

Wheat   6  50®  9  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   6  00®  9  00 

Oat     6  00®  8  00 

Barley   5  00®  7  00 

Alfalfa   5  0j®  7  00 

Stock   *  50®  6  50 

Compressed   6  50®  9  50 

Straw,  »  bale   30®  40 


MILLSTUFFS. 

Bran  was  not  in  heavy  supply,  but  there 
was  a  sufficiency  for  the  rather  limited  re- 
quirements, and  market  was  not  note- 
worthy for  firmness,  especially  for  other 
than  strictly  choice.  Middlings  were  held 
about  as  last  quoted,  with  offerings  and 
demand  both  light.  Shorts  were  in  scanty 
supply,  but  prices  remained  as  before. 
Market  for  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn 
was  moderately  firm  at  quotably  un- 
changed values. 

Bran,  ft  ton   11  50@12  5 

Middlings   15  00@18  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    13  00®15  00 

Barley,  Rolled  .    16  00®  16  60 

Cornmeal     24  50®26  00 

Cracked  Corn   25  00® 26  00 

SEEDS. 

There  are  no  noteworthy  offerings  of 
any  variety  and  consequently  little  upon 
which  to  base  values.  Previous  quota- 
tions are  continued  in  absence  of  anything 
warranting  making  changes  in  the  same. 
Mustard  Seed  promises  to  be  scarce  and 
high  throughout  the  season  soon  to  open. 
Wild  Mustard  is  not  here  in  quotable 
quantity,  but  if  clean  would  sell  to  good 
advantage.  Some  make  the  error  of  tak- 
ing Indian  Turnip  or  Rape  Seed  for  Mus- 
tard. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  25@S  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   4  E0@4  75 

Flax   2  00@2  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3*@  4 

Rape   2  ®  3 

Hemp   4  @  4* 

Timothy   4   @  4* 

Alfalfa,  Utah   8*®  9* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

The  market  for  Grain  Bags  has  devel- 
oped no  changes  since  last  review,  nor  are 
any  anticipated  in  the  near  future.  In 
other  bags  there  is  very  little  doing,  this 
being  ordinarily  an  exceedingly  quiet  time 
in  this  line.  Values  throughout  the  list 
remain  quotably  the  same  as  previously 
stated. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July .. .  6X@— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6*®— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x86,  spot. . .  6*®— 

State  Prison  Bags,  »  100  6  65®- 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs   —  (&82* 

Wool  Sacks,  3*  lbs   -@28* 

Fleece  Twine   7*®— 

Gunnies   — @1S* 

BeanBags   4X@  .=>'« 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6*@  7X 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

Hide  market  is  very  much  the  same  as 
last  noted,  both  as  regards  quotable  rates 
and  general  tone.  Pelts  have  been  ruling 
quiet,  with  market  rather  easy  at  the 
quotations  current.  Tallow  was  in  mod- 
erate request  at  unchanged  values. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  CulU. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   10  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs   9  8 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   9  8 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  sO  lbs   9  8 

Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  9 

Dry  Hides   18  15 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fbs   17  13 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fos   20  16 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large.   250  ®  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium   2  00  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   I  00  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   2  00  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75  @1  00 

Dry  Colts'  Hides   50  @  75 

Pelts,  long  wool,  <p  skin   1  00  @1  25 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   70  @  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  f>  skin   85  @  60 

Pelts,  sheaallng,  f,  skin   20  ®  86 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   27*®  80 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20  @  22* 

Doer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  10 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   ft  «*    ft '4 

Tallow,  No.  2   4*®  *% 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  ®  37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  <a,  20 

Kid  Skins   5  ®  10 

HONEY. 

The  market  presents  a  generally  strong 
tone,  owing  to  the  certainty  of  the  crop  in 
this  State  proving  light.  Supplies  in  this 
center  are  at  present  of  very  small  vol- 
ume, either  of  Comb  or  Extracted. 
Neither  is  demand  what  would  be  termed 
brisk  at  full  current  rates. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   T*®  8 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   7  ®  7* 

Extracted,  Amber  6  @  6* 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  11*®12* 

Amber  Comb   8  ®10 

BEESWAX. 

The  same  healthy  tone  previously  noted 
continues  to  be  experienced  and  is  likely 
to  prevail  throughout  the  season. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  *  fb  26  ®27 

Dark  ®* 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Beef  is  without  quotable  improvement, 
market  being  easy  at  figures  below  noted. 
Mutton  was  in  ample  receipt  and  was 
offered  at  unchanged  figures.  Veal  and 
Lamb  sold  at  comparatively  good  prices, 
quotations  being  without  appreciable 
change,  although  tendency  on  Lamb  was 
downward.  Hogs  were  not  in  heavy  re- 
ceipt and  brought  generally  good  figures 
for  immediate  use,  but  were  too  high  for 
packers. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  ^  ft          6  @  6»/2 

Beef,  second  quality   6  @— 

Beef,  third  quality   5  @  5V4 

Mutton— ewes,  6@7c;  wethers   6  @  7H 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   5%@  6% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5%®  &ye 

Hogs,  large,  hard   5%@  5% 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   — ®— 

Hogs,  feeders   5  @  5H 

Hogs,  country  dressed   6  @  6% 

Veal,  small,  $ft   7  @  9 

Veal,  large,  1*ft   7  @  8 

Lamb,  spring,  #  ft   8  @  9 

POULTRY. 

About  four  carloads  of  Eastern  live 
poultry  arrived  this  week,  but  receipts  of 
home  product  were  not  heavy,  and  the 
market  was  in  the  main  firm  for  all  de- 
sirable stock.  Very  small  Broilers  and 
very  poor  old  fowls  continued  to  meet 
with  slow  sale  at  low  rates. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  $  ft   —  @  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  f.  ft   13  @  14 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  $  ft   11  @  12 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   4  00  @5  50 

Roosters,  old   4  25  @4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  00  @7  50 

Fryers   4  50  @5  50 

Broilers,  large   4  00  @4  50 

Broilers,  small   2  00  ©3  00 

Ducks,  old,  f,  dozen   4  50  @5  00 

Ducks,  young,  $  dozen   6  00  ®7  00 

Geese,  ¥  pair   1  50  @1  75 

Goslings,  *  pair   2  00  @2  50 

Pigeons,  old,  $  dozen   1  75  @2  00 

Pigeons,  young    1  75  @2  00 

BUTTER. 

Owing  to  an  advance  in  asking  figures, 
the  market  was  less  active  than  for  some 
weeks  preceding.  Arrivals  were  not  suf- 
ficiently heavy,  however,  to  cause  any 
great  accumulation  of  stocks. 

Creamery,  extras,     ft   18  @ — 

Creamery,  firsts   17%®— 

Creamery,  seconds   17  @ — 

Dairy,  select   17  @— 

Dairy,  seconds   16  @16H 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @— 

Mixed  store   14  @15 

Creamery  in  tubs   18  @19 

Pickled  Roll   —  @— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select   18  @19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   16  @17 

CHEESE. 

Demand  continues  good  for  domestic 
product,  both  on  local  account  and  for 
shipment  to  near-by  points.  Market  is 
firm  at  the  quotations.  For  well  seasoned 
cheese  of  high  grade  an  advance  on  fig- 
ures quoted  would  be  obtainable,  but 
there  is  not  enough  of  this  sort  on  market 
to  admit  of  noteworthy  operations. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   8  @  8H 

California,  good  to  choice   7H@  8 

California,  fair  to  good   7  @  7H 

California  Cheddar   —  @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   IVi®  9 

EGGS. 

While  the  market  has  been  less  favor- 
able to  buyers  than  for  some  weeks  pre- 
ceding, the  demand  has  been  less  active, 
speculative  purchasing  on  cold  storage 
account  being  restricted  by  the  stiffer 
prices  asked.  Some  trade  has  also  beeo 
diverted  to  Eastern,  the  latter  now  giving 
better  values  to  bakers  and  other  heavy 
consigners  than  domestic  at  the  advanced 
rates.  The  market  is  in  consequence  not 
particularly  firm  at  the  new  figures. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  17  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  V>Vi®WA 

California,  good  to  choice  store   15  ®\hyr 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading   15  @16 

Eastern,  cold  storage   —  @— 

VEGETABLES. 

Changes  in  this  market  have  not  been 
numerous  or  pronounced  since  last  review. 
New  Red  Onions  were  in  increased  receipt 
and  market  was  easier.  Stocks  of  old 
Yellow  are  confixed  to  a  few  Australian 
and  are  not  quotable  in  a  regular  way. 
Asparagus  and  Peas  continued  to  go  to 
canners  in  liberal  quantities.  Rhubarb 
was  plentiful  and  cheap. 

Asparagus,  V  box   1  00  @2  00 

Beans,  String,  *  ft   6  @  9 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f,  100    40  @  — 

Cauliflower,  $  dozen   50  @  — 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  $  doz   50  @1  00 

Egg  Plant,    8   @  10 

Garlic,  Wft   —  ® 

Onions,  Red,  Cal.,  good  to  choice. .     1  25  @2  00 

Onions,  Oregon,  ■%  cental   —  @  — 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,  *  ft   2H@  3 

Peas,  Green,  $  sack    90  @1  25 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  ft   6  @  8 

Peppers,  Bell,     ft   —  @  — 

Rhubuarb,  *  box   25   @  75 

Squash,  Summer,  ^  box.   1  25  @  — 

Tomatoes,  Southern,  $  box   1  25  @1  75 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  $  box   —  @  — 


POTATOES. 

Values  for  old  potatoes  were  about  as 
well  maintained  as  previous  week,  with 
stocks  and  offerings  of  only  moderate  vol- 
ume and  mainly  Burbank  Seedlings  from 
Oregon.  New  potatoes  were  in  increased 
supply  and  market  was  slightly  easier. 
Stocks  of  choice  new,  however,  are  not 
likely  to  be  excessive  for  some  weeks  to 
come.  New  are  now  arriving  in  both 
boxes  and  sacks. 

Burbanks,  River,  ft  cental   50  @  80 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  ft  cental. . .     50  @  85 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Oregon   75  @1  05 

River  Reds   75   @  85 

Early  Rose   —  @  — 

Garnet  Chile   —  &  — 

New  Potatoes,  ft  cental   1  00  @1  50 

Sweet,  River,  ft  cental   —  @  — 

Sweet,  Merced   —  @  — 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Cherries  now  make  the  leading  display 
in  the  line  of  early  summer  fruits,  but  ar- 
rivals are  not  particularly  heavy  for  this 
time  of  year,  the  season  being  rather 
backward.  Prices  were  at  a  wide  range, 
owing  to  great  difference  in  quality. 
Strictly  choice  brought  fairly  good  fig- 
ures. Gooseberries  of  the  English  variety 
put  in  appearance  from  Sacramento  river 
section  Monday,  the  first  of  the  season, 
and  sold  at  15c  per  pound.  A  few  Rasp- 
berries brought  $1.75  per  drawer.  Re- 
ceipts of  Strawberries  were  of  fair  volume 
and  prices  did  not  vary  much  from  those 
of  preceding  week.  Apples  out  of  cold 
storage  are  held  at  tolerably  stiff  figures 
but  are  moving  very  slowly. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   2  50  @  3  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  ft  50-ft  box.  1  50  @  2  25 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  ft  50-ft  box.    —  ®  — 

Cherries,  Black  Tartarian,  ft  box...  1  00  @  1  25 

Cherries,  White  and  Red,  ft  box.  ..     35  @  75 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ft  chest..  5  00  @  9  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  ft  chest   4  00  @  6  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

In  the  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits,  much  the  same  quiet  condition  pre- 
vails as  noted  in  previous  review.  Job- 
bers are  as  a  rule  complaining  of  dull 
business,  which  is  natural  for  them  when 
not  crowded  with  orders.  While  the  in- 
quiry is  far  from  what  the  most  sanguine 
anticipated  for  the  Spring  months,  there 
is  a  moderate  movement,  both  outward 
and  on  local  account,  the  trade  being 
probably  of  as  great  volume  as  could  be 
reasonably  expected  for  this  late  date, 
with  new  crop  fruit  due  in  the  near  future, 
and  no  inducement  for  either  large  or 
small  dealers,  retailers  or  consumers,  to 
stock  up  more  than  actually  compelled  to 
by  immediate  necessities.  Quotable  val- 
ues are  without  appreciable  change,  but  at 
present  are  in  the  main  more  in  accord 
with  asking  prices  or  the  views  of  holders 
than  of  figures  likely  to  be  realized  where 
any  undue  selling  pressure  is  exerted 
Jobbers  are  slow  to  purchase,  unless  to 
make  an  immediate  turn,  even  at  tempt 
ingly  low  figures,  being  desirous  of  clean- 
ing up  their  present  holdings  to  make 
room  for  new  fruit.  There  is  thus  a  wide 
difference  between  the  figures  a  jobber 
would  ask  on  filling  small  orders  from  sup- 
plies he  is  now  carrying  and  the  figures  he 
is  willing  to  pay  at  this  advanced  date 
and  take  chances  of  effecting  a  clean-up. 
Peaches  have  been  receiving  perhaps 
more  attention  than  any  other  variety,  but 
at  generally  easy  prices,  concessions  to 
buyers  being  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception. Business  in  Prunes  was  not  brisk, 
but  at  practically  unchanged  values  and 
mainly  in  the  larger  sizes.  Apples  and 
Figs  continue  to  drag  and  are  weak  at  the 
quotations.  Pears  and  Plums  are  ruling 
fairly  steady,  with  only  very  moderate 
supplies  of  these  remaining.  Apricots  are 
virtually  out  of  stock.  Buyers  are  talking 
6£@7ic.  for  new  Apricots  in  sacks,  at  pro- 
ducing points,  as  to  locality  and  time  of 
delivery,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
noteworthy  quantities  having  been  se- 
cured on  contracts  from  growers  at  these 
or  any  other  prices.  Values  for  new  Apri- 
cots are  as  yet  wholly  undetermined,  above 
figures  simply  representing  the  prices  at 
which  heavy  buyers  would  like  to  con- 
tract with  producers. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  ft  ft   10tf@12 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   12H@13 

Apricots,  Moorpark  ,   13  @15 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   6!4@— 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   5  @6 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   5V4@  5H 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   5  @  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7  @— 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  12tf@15 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fanoy.  9  ®  9% 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   6W@  1V» 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts —  6%®  1V% 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   654®  7H 

Plums,  White  and  Red   7  @  8 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50s   8J£@  4 

40— 50s   4  ®— 

50-flOs  •••••  3*®  3K 


60-70S   3X@  3H 

70  -  80S   3   ®  3H 

Prunes  in  boxes,  %o  higher  for  25-ft 
boxes,  }4o  higher  for  50-ft  bozes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   — @— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern. . .  — @— 
Prunes,  Silver   4  @6 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3<A@  4% 

Apples,  quartered   3lA®  4H 

Figs,  Black   — @  3 

Figs,  White   3  @  3H 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5  ^  6 

Advices  by  recent  mail  from  New  York 
furnish  the  following  review  of  the  dried 
fruit  market  in  the  East : 

Prime  evaporated  apples  have  had  more 
attention  this  week,  exporters  having 
some  orders  and  considerable  inquiry  has 
come  from  the  West;  wood  dried  have 
sold  up  to  6c,  and  that  figure  is  now  as 
low  as  strictly  prime  could  be  obtained, 
though  wire  dried  are  offered  at  5|@5|c. 
Choice  and  fancy  are  held  steadily,  and 
grades  under  prime  remain  about  the 
same.  Sun  dried  apples  are  dull  and  weak. 
Chops  about  steady,  with  choice  heavy 
packed  scarce.  Cores  and  skins  dragging 
at  75@90c,  with  some  poor  stock  lower. 
Raspberries  have  advanced  and  held  very 
firmly.  Blackberries  about  cleaned  up. 
Cherries  firm.  California  fruit  has  met  a 
fair  outlet. 

Apricots,  Cal  ,  Moorpark,  1899,  ft  ft  14  @16 

Apricots,  Cal.,  Royal,  1899,  ft  ft  12'/2@13'/, 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1899,  peeled,  ft  ft  16  @20 

Pf  aches,  Cal.,  1899,  unpeeled,  in  bxs,  ft  ft.  7>4@  9 
Peaches,  Cal.,  1899,  unpeeled,  in  bags,  ft.  7  @  9 
Prunes,  Cal.,  1899,  ft  ft   3H@  7 

RAISINS. 

The  Raisin  market  is  exceedingly  quiet, 
and  prices  for  the  time  being  are  poorly 
defined.  Former  quotations  are  contin- 
ued, there  being  no  other  figures  of- 
ficially set  forth  by  either  growers  or  deal- 
ers; but  in  the  absence  of  any  noteworthy 
business,  and  owing  to  the  present  unset- 
tled condition  of  the  market,  no  clear  cut 
ideas  of  values  can  be  given  at  this  date. 

F.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  ft  box   160  @— 

flo        do      2-crown,  ft  box          150  @— 

Valencia  Layers,  ft  20-ft  box   80  @1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   6^@— 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   5  @ — 

Pacifies.— 2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  5^0 ;  3-orown, 
6c;  4-crown,  6V4o;  seedless,  43£c. 

Orientals.— 2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  45Cc;  3-crown, 
5Ho;  4-crown,  6c. 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50-lb. 
boxes.) 

Thompson  Seedless  .—Bleached  fanoy,  ft  ft.,  10c; 
choice,  9o;  standard,  8c;  prime,  6c.  Unbleached, 
6c. 

Sultanas.—  Bleached  fancy,  ft  lb.,  8Hc;  choice, 
7Hc;  standard,  6Hc;  prime,  5c.   Unbleached,  5c. 

Loose  Valencias.— Fancy,  ft  lb.,5Hc;  choice,  4!4c; 
standard,  SKc. 

Valencia  Clusters.— Fancy,  fllb.,7o;  choice,  6c; 
standard,  5c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

There  is  no  improvement  to  record  in 
the  Orange  market,  and  poor  prospects  of 
any  change  for  the  better  being  realized 
during  the  balance  of  the  season,  the  at- 
tention of  consumers  being  more  and 
more  diverted  as  the  summer  advances  to 
other  and  more  seasonable  fruit.  Quota- 
tions are  without  marked  change,  but 
sales  at  top  figures  are  the  exception  and 
are  cdnfined  to  most  select  qualities,  which 
are  in  light  stock,  the  bulk  of  supplies  be- 
ing of  ordinary  grades.  Lemons  are  offer- 
ing freely  at  the  rates  quoted,  and  sell 
only  in  a  small  jobbing  way  at  extreme 
figures.  Limes  are  obtainable  at  fully  as 
easy  prices  as  last  quoted,  with  demand 
not  very  active. 

Oranges— Navels,  fancy  ft  box   2  25@2  75 

Navels,  good  to  choice   1  75@2  25 

Navels,  common  to  fair   1  00@1  50 

St.  Michaels   1  00@2  00 

Mediterranean  Sweet   1  00@2  00 

California  Seedlings    65@1  75 

Lemons— California,  select,  ft  box   2  25@2  50 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00@1  25 

Limes -Mexican,  ft  box   4  00@4  50 

California,  small  box   50®  1  00 

NUTS. 

Not  much  doing  in  this  department  at 
present  and  no  changes  to  note  in  quota- 
ble values.  Stocks  are  light  and  will  re- 
main so  until  new  crop  comes  upon  the 
market.  Prospects  are  favorable  for 
Almonds  meeting  with  a  good  market, 
owing  to  partial  failure  of  the  crop 
abroad.  No  Walnuts  worth  mentioning 
will  be  carried  into  the  new  season. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  14  @17 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ft  ft  10  @12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  @  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4  @  5 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell   9  @10 

Walnuts,  White,  California,  standard. ...  7  @  8 

Chestnuts,  California  Italian   8  @10 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  5  @  6 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  6V6 

Pine  Nuts   5  ®  6 

WINE. 

Although  serious  damage  has  been  re- 
ported by  frost  to  vineyards  in  various 
parts  of  the  State,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
quotable  values  for  wine  having  materially 
improved  in  consequence.    Were  an  active 


demand  to  set  in,  however,  stiffer  prices 
than  have  been  lately  current  would  cer- 
tainly have  to  be  paid..  Dealers  are  hold- 
ing back,  claiming  that  they  are  well 
stocked,  at  the  same  time  they  have  no 
trouble  in  finding  room  for  all  they  can 
secure  at  their  figures,  which  for  new  dry 
wines  are  14@16c  per  gallon,  San  Fran- 
cisco delivery,  while  growers  in  most  in- 
stances are  contending  for2@4c  per  gallon 
more  than  dealers  at  present  show  a  dis- 
position to  pay. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  '99. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  %  sacks. 

138,449 

5,377,233 

4,655,248 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.141,152 

5,789,914 

2,551,245 

Barley,  centals. . 

.  54,876 

4,691,501 

1,234,255 

Oats,  centals 

18,440 

706,249 

586,808 

121,046 

148,895 

2,170 

95,232 

28,8)5 

Beans,  sacks 

.  2,444 

348,797 

376,038 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  15,965 

1,091,173 

1,020,701 

Onions,  sacks 

1,468 

141,879 

159,751 

Hay,  tons  

.  2,222 

135,726 

118,413 

Wool,  bales  

Hops,  bales  

1,993 

47,486 

47,435 

166 

9,868 

11,648 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  \i  saoks   87,164 

Wheat,  centals  157,216 

Barley,  centals   48,675 

Oats,  centals   1,491 

Corn,  centals   380 

Beans,  sacks   587 

Hay,  bales   7,640 

Wool,  pounds  

Hops,  pounds   5,501 

Honey,  cases   45 

Potatoes,  packages  805 


Since 
July  1,  '99. 

3,652,306 
5,174,876 
3,708,048 
43,006 
17,583 
24,232 
125,152 
4,324,433 
1,005,235 
3,483 
68,230 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  May  2.  —  Evaporated  apples, 
common,  4i4@5c;  prime  wire  tray,  5}^@5J£c; 
choice,  7@7i4c;  fancy,  7H@8c. 

California  dried  fruits  quiet  at  nominally  un- 
changed values. 

Prunes,  3!4@7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  13@15c;  Moorpark,  15®  18c 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7H@9c;  peeled,  18@22c. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

t|<  General  Commission  Merchants,  »fr 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

A9~ Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


Jtit  ipDli^jhY. 


By  GDSTAV  EISBN. 


4  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Coring. 

This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hil- 
gard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dbwby  Pitblishing  Co..  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  83.00,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  should  be  addressed: 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street.  San  Franelaoo,  Cal. 
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♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

\$100inGoltl 


If  you  saw  ji  cold  dollar  lying  In  th?  dirt 
would  you  pick  It  up?  If  you  could  just  as 
ealsly  cure  your  horse  "i  KMHeneW,  curb, 

Hplint,  rontrartetl  coftl,  cittic.  rfi.v- 
f>,#i/>*»t*.  eio.,  would  you  do  it?  A  sure 
cure  for  f/itiiwft.  We  will  pay  the  above 
reward  for  any  case  which 


Turtle's! 
Elixir 


will  not  c  ute    It  does  + 

not  change  the  hair  and  m 

never  makes  a  blemish.     K\e«-]s  in  rases  of  ▲ 

lameness.   I'sed  and  endorsed  by  Adams  Kx.  Co.  ^ 

St.  John,  N.  B.,  Keb.  20, 1S97.  i 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle.  J 

Dear  Sir:— We  have  used  your  Elixir  for  J 

►  over  five  years  for  all  horse  ailments.  We  hud  ♦ 
p  a  horse  lame  for  over  a  year;  two  bottles  cured  ♦ 
k  him,  and  has  not  been  lame  since.  Would  rec-  ^ 
^  ommend  it  to  ail  ^ 
r                  Respectfully,  K>  P.  Jootlyw  A  Boh.  J 

I   Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  is  equally  valuable  J 

r  Intbe  household.   Cures  permanently,  rheuma-  T 

r    tism.  sprains,  bruises.  et<\,  and  instantly  re-  J 

►  lieves  pain.  Sample  <>f  either  Klixir  mailed  for  ♦ 
^  Sc.  in  stamps — merely  to  pay  postage.  ♦ 
k  Either  Klixir  for  sale  at  all  druggists  CorBOo.  e> 
k  Get  our  100-patre  book,  Veterlnury  Kxprrl-  X 
r  oner.  It  is  at-tuallv  worth  $10  but  we  will  2 
J   mail  it  to  you  ^?--irCE3DE3- 

►  DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor,  ♦ 

►  K8  Kwerly  St..  Ito-ton.  M,,-.  ♦ 
t  Bewnrc  of  all  so-called  Elixirs,  none  eenalne  but  T.ittle*.  * 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Fatal  Effects  of  Green  Sorghum. 

In  a  recent  article  on  the  value  of 
sorghum  for  forage  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  State  we  added  a  warning 
on  the  feeding  of  second  growth.  The 
matter  has  just  been  reported  upon  in 
a  preliminary  way  by  R.  S.  Hiltner  of 
the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station  and 
we  haste  to  give  the  conclusions.  Stock- 
men frequently  suffer  losses  of  cattle 
from  pasturing  them  on  sorghum.  In  a 
few  herds  in  the  State  the  losses  last 
year  were  heavy,  but  the  total  number 
of  fatalities  was  not  alarmingly  large. 
An  unusually  large  acreage  of  cane  was 
pastured  last  season,  so  that  the  loss 
sustained  was  relatively  small,  judging 
from  reports  received. 

Just  what  the  cause  of  the  trouble  is 
has  never  been  ascertained.  The  pre- 
vailing opiniou  is  that  a  virulently  poi- 
sonous substance  is  sometimes  devel- 
oped by  the  growing  plant.  Many 
symptoms  shown  by  the  atllicted  cattle 
tend  to  sustain  such  an  opinion.  The 
animals  bloat  but  little.  They  appa- 
rently suffer  terribly  and  die  very  sud- 
denly. Postmortem  examinations  are 
reported  to  show  lesions  in  the  stom- 
ach, the  membrane  turning  black. 

A  sample  of  cane  that  had  produced 
fatal  results  was  obtained  and  subjected 
to  a  careful  chemical  analysis.  All  ef- 
forts, however,  to  isolate  and  identify 
poisonous  matter  failed  utterly.  Al- 
though an  effort  was  made  to  detect 
the  presence  of  toxic  substances  in 
small  quantities,  it  was  assumed  that 
refined  delicate  tests  for  traces  of  such 
poison  were  really  unnecessary,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case.  A  poison  that 
will  kill  a  full-grown  animal  in  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  must  necessarily  be 
present  in  relatively  large  proportions. 
The  analysis  showed  only  a  trace  of  po- 
tassium nitrate.  Cultures  made  to  de- 
velop toxic  bacteria  from  the  sample 
gave  negative  results.  The  leaves  and 
stems  of  the  material  seemed  to  be 
free  from  parasitic  growth.  No  poison- 
ous matter,  that  might  have  been  ap- 
plied purposely  to  the  leaves,  was  de- 
tected. 

All  the  data  collected  indic  ates  plainly 
that  first  growth  BOrghum  may  prove, 
at  times,  to  be  just  as  fatal  as  second 
growth.  This  controverts  the  prevail- 
ing popular  impression,  but  facts  at 
hand  nevertheless  corroborate  such  a 
view.  It  is  in  harmony  with  what  is 
known  of  the  chemistry  of  all  plants. 
The  chemical  substances  found  in  plant 
tissues  are  characteristic  of  the  plant 
and  are  found  in  it  in  its  various  stages 
of  growth. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  indi- 
cate, then,  first,  that  in  sorghum  there 
is  no  inherent  chemical  poison,  and  sec- 
ond, that  second  growth  cane,  of  itself, 
is  no  more  injurious  than  first  growth. 
The  fact  that  so  many  fatalities  occur 
proves  that  there  is  an  element  of  dan- 


ger in  using  sorghum  for  pasturage, 
and  that  considerable  care  should  be 
taken  in  feeding  it.  Stockmen  gener- 
ally are  agreed  that  hungry  cattle 
should  not  be  turned  on  to  sorghum 
pasture,  even  for  a  short  time. 

A  Case  of  Anthrax. 

To/the  Editor: — Will  you  answer  in 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  the  follow- 
ing ? :  I  had  two  head  of  cattle  dio,  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  being  taken  sick. 
The  animals  seemed  very  stupid,  or  drowsy 
and  sulky.  On  skinning,  I  found  the  flesh 
in  fore  shoulders  bloodshot  and  nearly 
black.  Will  you  kindly  tell  the  trouble,  if 
possible,  and  the  remedy;  also  if  disease  is 
contagious. — W.  P.  McConnell,  Living- 
ston. 

Dr.  Creely  informs  us  that  the  dis- 
ease causing  the  death  of  your  cattle 
is  anthrax.  It  is  a  most  deadly  dis- 
ease which  admits  of  no  cure, 
although  there  is  a  preventive  treat- 
ment advertised  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.,  Examiner  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco.  There  is  not  only 
no  treatment  which  will  cure  the  dis- 
ease but  the  animal  itself  becomes  a 
source  of  the  most  terrible  contagion; 
it  should  not  be  buried,  because  the 
germs  will  arise  for  an  indefinite  period 
although  the  animal  be  deeply  buried; 
the  only  proper  treatment  for  an 
animal  dying  from  anthrax  is  the  com- 
plete burning  of  the  body.  Of  course 
the  greatest  care  has  to  be  taken  in 
handling  the  carcass.  The  disease  is 
readily  communicated  to  mankind. 


Amateurs'  Garden  Book. 

McMillan  &  Co.  have  just  published 
another  of  their  Garden  Craft  Series, 
entitled  "Amateurs'  Practical  Garden 
Rook,"  by  C.  E.  Hunn  andL.  H.  Bailey. 
It  is  a  condensed  handbook,  encyclo- 
paedia style,  giving  a  few  leading  facts 
about  each  plant  and  its  method  of 
culture  under  Eastern  conditions.  The 
book  will  often  furnish  important  facts 
and  suggestions  at  a  glance.  The  book 
is  furnished  from  this  office  at  $1  per 
copy,  postpaid. 


Farm  Wagon  only  S31. 95. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a 
Farmer's  Handy  Wagon,  that  is  only  25  inches 
high,  fitted  with  24  and  30-inch  wheels  with  4-inch 
tire,  and  sold  for  only  $21.95. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  the  best  material  through 
out,  and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of 
new  wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Cat- 
alogue giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed  upon 
application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co., 
Quincy,  111.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal  wheels  at 
low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  Qt 
any  axle. 


HALL'S 
BANNER" 
PUMP. 

BEST  LIFT  AND  FORCE 
IN  THE  MARKET. 


No  Pipes  to  Disconnect  to 
Get  at  All  Working 
Parts. 


The  "ALTA"  is  the 
most  serviceable  Deep 
Well  Pump.  Working 
parts  taken  up  from  any 
depth  without  disturb- 
ing pipe  body. 

Address 

HALL'S 
MACHINE  WORKS, 

108    "lain  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


AKIiON  BUCKEYE  MOW  KK. 


PACIFIC  CHAMPION    SELF   1)1  MP  K.VKK. 


NO  crop  can 
grow  with* 
out  Potash. 

Every  blade  of 
Grass,  every  grain 
of  Corn,  all  Fruits 
and  Vegetables 
must  have  it.  If 
enough  is  supplied 
you  can  count  on  a  full  crop — 
if  too  little,  the  growth  will  be 
"  scrubby." 

Send  for  our  books  telling  all  about  composition  of 
fertilisers  best  adapted  for  all  crops.  They  cost  you 
nothing 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.n  Nassau Sl.,New  York. 
MEIER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


MANILA  BINDING  TWINE 


Kl.SHFORD  FAKM  WAGONS. 


MODKI.   I  SPUING  WAGON. 


NO.  SU.    WOKI.D  BEATEB  SUBBEY. 


NO.  I.    WOULD  HF.ATKK  BUGGY. 


DON'T  BE  DISCOURAGED      HOOKER  &  CO., 

ure  12  Wire  58-lnch  Fence  will  hold  your  stock.  m.*.m^m.-m.  xrf  v 


Page  12  Wire  58-lnch  Fence  will  hold  your  stock 
PAUK  WOVEN  WIKE  EENCE CO.,  A  Mil  V  V  MICH 

Elgin  Watches  keep  accurate  time. 
Sold  by  JewelerB  in  cases  to  suit. 
Prices  reasonable. 


16  &  18  DRUMM  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.'S 

Specialty  Is  a  Spray  Pump  that  will  do  the  Best 
Work,  the  Most  Work  at  the  greatest  Saving  of 
I  abor.  That  Will  Not  Rust,  that  is  durable  in 
all  Its  parts,  and  prices  as  low  as  Good  material 
and  workmanship  will  admit  of.  Send  for  cata- 
logue with  prices,  formulas  of  washes  and  sugges- 
tions on  the  methods  of  spraying. 
BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

CDD  A  V  your  Fruit  Trees  and  Ylnes 

ijx  IVxa  X   34  styles  spraying  outfits.  Best 
and  cheapest.    For  prices  and 
full  treatise  on  spraying  all  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
crops  address  WILLIAM  STAHL,  Quincy.  Illinois. 

Cooper'sSheep  Dip. 

Leading  Dip  of  the  World 
Sixty  Years. 

USED  ON  150,000,000  YEARLY. 


Not  a  refuse  product  of  tobacco  or  dye  factories. 
A  sheep  dip  invented  and  made  specially  for  sheep 
You  are  asked  to  use  it  because  it  is  the  best. 
It  occupies  a  supreme  position  in  all  countries. 
It  Is  free  from  objections  so  common  in  others. 
It  cures  without  injury.   No  smell. 


General  Agents,  SH00BERT-BEALE  CO., 
222  SANSOMB  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOK.ER    <V  CO., 
16  and  18  Dromm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TREE  WASH.  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potasb. 

T.    W.    JACKSON    dfc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  8treet, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


COE'3  ECZEMA  CURE  $1  »■»«»«>*.»■■ 


Uoe  Chem.  Co.,  Cltvtland,  U. 
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"ALPHA-DE  LAVAL" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

The  De  Laval  Cream 
Separators  were  first  and 
have  always  been  kept 
best.  They  have  always  led 
in  improvements,  which 
imitating  machines  must 
await  the  expiration  of 
patents  to  use.  The  20th 
Century  improvements 
give  them  still  greater  ca- 
pacity and  efficiency .  They 
are  immeasurably  superior 
to  any  other  system  or 
method  that  can  be  em- 
ployed in  the  separation 
of  cream— saving  $5.-  to 
810.-  per  cow  per  year 
over  any  setting  system 
and  $3.-  to  $5.-  over  any 
other  centrifugal  method. 
All  sizes,  styles  and  prices 
—$50.-  to  $800.- 
Send  for  new  "  20th  Century  "  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


List  Of  U. 


S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 


REPORTED  BY  DEWEY,   STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER  PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  17,  1900. 

647, 714. — Snap  Hook  —  G.  L.  Baker, 
Waterford,  Cal. 

647,552. — Furnace— C.  H.  Bennett,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

647,595.— Poultry  Roost— C.  Burrows, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

647,895.— Urinal— E.  E.  Burson,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

647,806.— Nut  Lock— G.  W.  Cleveland, 
Little  Rock,  Wash. 

647,671.— Door  Controller— M.  A.  De 
Lew,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

647,651.— Gas  Engine— W.  R.  Dow,  Boul- 
der Creek,  Cal. 

647,816.— Molding  Machine— J.  C.  Dres- 
sel,  Fresno,  Cal. 

647,745.— Lamp— Eldridge&  Smith,  Stock- 
ton, Cal. 

647.828.— Weeding  Machine— F.  S.  Gun- 
ning, Dalles,  Or. 

647,658.— Butter  Can— J.  A.  Hall,  S.  F. 

647,921.— Square,  Level,  Etc.— E.  W. 
Hutchinson,  S.  F. 

647,841.— Ink  Well  Holder  —  F.  D. 
Jones,  L03  Angeles,  Cal. 

647,722.— Tobacco  Pipe— W.  B.  Kennell, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

647,845.— Fire  Escape— A.  J.  King,  Or- 
cas,  Wash. 

647,504. — Pipe  Boiler — W.  MacFarlane, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

647,605.—  Reamer— C.  A.  Mentry,  New- 
hall,  Cal. 

647,678.— Charging  Leaching  Vats— 

C.  W.  Merrill,  Alameda,  Cal. 
647,682.— Filter— R.  C.  Reed,  S.  F. 
647,532. — Fruit  Corer  —  D.  E.  Sharp, 

Los  Gatos,  Cal. 
647,685.— Pipe  Wrench— J.  Stewart,  Ft. 

Defiance,  Ariz. 
647,618.— Gas  Generator— A.  C.  Swain, 

S.  F. 

647,620.— Railway  Chair— E.  F.  Taylor, 

A.ZUS9i 

647,638.— Wave  Motor— G.  N.  Todd,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
647,772. — Towel  Moistener— Townsend 

&  Shelby,  Watsonville,  Cal. 
647,711.— Comb  Foundation— H.  Vog- 

eler,  Newcastle,  Cal. 

32,540.— Design— G.  M.  Light,  Pomeroy, 
Wash.  ^  

Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.  's  Scien- 
tific Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Spring  Clamps  for  Bills  or  Ac- 
counts.—A.  W.  Thierkoff,  Redding,  Cal. 
No.  646,510.  Dated  April  3,  1900.  This 
device  comprises  an  improved  clamp  for 
holding  bills  upon  a  cylinder  drum  de- 
scribed in  a  former  patent.  It  consists  of 
one  or  more  clamps  with  a  spiral  spring 
and  bail  connection  which  forms  an  elastic 
movable  fulcrum,  so  that  either  or  both 
clamps  can  be  lifted  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
serting or  removing  papers,  and  both 
clamps  are  held  down  by  the  action  of  the 
spiral  spring. 

Grinding  and  Polishing  wheels 
and  Mountings.— No.  647,063;  April  10, 
1900.  James  H.  Adamson,  West  Mel- 
bourne, Victoria.  This  invention  is  de- 
signed as  an  improvement  for  cutting, 
grinding  or  polishing  wheels  and  the 
mounting  thereof,  such  as  emery,  tanite, 
corundum,  or  any  grinding  or  cutting 
wheels  of  a  material  which  has  a  tendency 


to  disintegrate  when  running  at  a  high 
speed.  The  object  of  this  invention  is  to 
provide  mountings  for  such  wheels  by 
which  they  are  reinforced  and  clamped  to- 
gether by  the  use  of  casings  made  of  steel, 
iron  or  other  material  having  greater 
strength  and  in  so  arranging  such  clamped 
devices  that  new  surfaces  of  the  wheel 
proper  may  be  exposed  as  fast  as  it  be- 
comes worn. 

Self-Cleaning  Filters.— No.  647,- 
682;  April  17,  1900.  R.  C.  Reed,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  Two-thirds  assigned  to 
H.  Zadig  and  M.  Blum,  of  same  place. 
This  invention  has  for  its  object  such  a 
construction  of  filter  that  un  filtered  water 
can  be  drawn  directly  through  the  ap- 
paratus or  the  water  may  be  filtered  and 
stored  for  use,  and  the  flow  of  water 
through  the  filter  may  be  reversed  in  con- 
junction with  a  direct  cleansing  flow  over 
the  surface  to  be  cleaned.  The  filter  in- 
cludes a  tubular  filtering  medium,  an  in- 
closing case  therefor,  a  spiral  passage 
formed  about  and  removable  with  the  fil- 
ter surface  and  along  which  the  water 
flows  to  automatically  cleanse  said  surface, 
and  means  for  admitting  water  to  and  dis- 
charging it  from  said  passage. 


The  Machine  that  will  Build  a  Butter  Trade. 


Industrial  Notes. 


— One  result  of  the  Transvaal  war  is 
noticeable  in  the  fact  that  U.  S.  uncut 
diamonds  during  February  amounted  to 
$956  as  against  $1,018,880  in  February,  '99. 

— The  value  of  the  silver  coins  of  the 
world  has  increased  from  $0.59091  per 
ounce  fine  on  Jan.  1,  1900,  to  $0.60220  on 
March  31,  making  an  increase  of  $0.01129. 

— Consul-General  Patterson  writes  from 
Calcutta:  "I  am  constantly  receiving 
letters  regarding  the  manufactures  of  the 
United  States,  inquiring  how  such  manu- 
factures can  be  produced,  and  requesting 
to  be  put  in  communication  with  our  ex- 
porters. The  imports  into  India  last  year 
amounted  to  about  $270,000,000,  and  this 
is  the  great  distributing  point.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  is  doing  efficient  and  practi- 
cal work  in  the  way  of  extending  the  for- 
eign work  of  the  United  States  by  estab- 
lishing warehouses  at  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
and  Shanghai,  China,  for  the  display  and 
sale  of  goods  made  by  members  of  the  as- 
sociation. I  have  no  doubt  that  if  such  a 
warehouse  were  established  in  Calcutta, 
with  agents  authorized  to  make  sales,  a 
very  large  trade  would  result." 

— The  following  table  gives  a  comparison 
of  prices  in  the  United  States  and  England: 

U.  S.  Eng. 

Article  and  Quantity.       price,  price. 

Lead,  100  lbs  $4  70  $3  64 

Litharge,  lb                             8|  4J 

Wire,  smooth,  100  lbs           3  05  2  50 

Barb  wire,  galv.,  100  lbs. ...  3  80  2  39 

Wire  nails,  100  lbs                 3  38  2  55 

Iron  ore,  ton                        6  125  5  25 

Tin  plate,  100  lbs                  4  85  3  60 

Sheet  steel,  100  lbs               2  70  2  07 

Galvanized  iron,  100  lbs. ...  3  78  3  23 

Steel  beams,  100  lbs              2  30  1  80 

Borax,  refined,  lb                    075  034 

Lime,  bbl                               90  62 

Cream  of  tartar,  crystals,  lb.     22J  159 

Bleaching  powder,  lb                 2§  015 

Castor  oil,  lb                           12\  066 

Caustic  soda,  100  lbs            2  42  1  84 

Cement,  Portland,  best,  bbl.  2  55  1  11 


Hade 

Standard 
OH  Co. 


In  every  town 
and  village 
may  be  had, 
the 


Mica 
Axle 
Grease 


that  makes  your 
horses  glad. 


W/H"V     THE     BEST  ? 

BECAUSE  they  are  made  on  correct  principles, 
therefore  give  the  best  results.  The  Menzel  Hard- 
ware Co.  of  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  state  that  "  they  have 
put  up  a  large  number  of  pumps  of  all  kinds  this 
season,  but  yours  give  us  and  our  customers  the 
best  satlsfac  tlon."  _ 

BURTON  PUMP  AND  MACHINE  WORKS  have  re- 
moved to  44-46  Main  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  will 
give  full  particulars  and  furnish  estimates  of  pumps 
run  with  gasoline  or  steam  engines.  Horse  powers 
or  windmills— complete  plants.  Closing  out  stock 
of  second-hand  gasoline  engines,  1  to  20  H.  P. 


Because  it  will  make  a  superior 
quality  of  butter. 

THE- — ^ 

SQUEEZER 

V  COMBINED 

CHURN  and  WORKER 

squeezes  the  water  and  butter 
milk  out  of  the  butter  instead  of 
grinding  it.  It  preserves  the 
grain,  distributes  the  salt  and 
color  evenly  and  prevents  mot 
ties.   It  is 

Made  for  the  Dairy. 

and  is  easily  operated  and  readily  cleaned.    No  dairy  should  be  without  it. 
Will  do  Exhaustive  Churning  at  any  Temperature. 

We  are  prepared  to  repair  all  cream  separators  and  employ  highly  skilled  men  for  this  work. 

write  for  catalogue  No.  81.        ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  ELGIN,  ILL. 


Nitrate  of 
Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


INSURE  YOUR  CROPS 

of  WHEAT  and  OATS. 

ioo lbs.  ot  NITRATE  OF  SODA 

per  acre  applied  early  in  the  spring  does  it.  Promotes  stool- 
ing,  stimulates  growth,  increases  yield.  Of  great  value  on  all 
crops,  vegetables,  grass,  fruits,  etc. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &.  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


THE  U.  S.  THE  MOST  DURABLE. 


Rosen  dale,  Wis.,  March  ta,  1900. 

Our  No.  5  U.  S.  Separator  we  have  run  every  milking  since 
January  1843,  and  it  now  does  as  good  work  as  ever.  Repeated 
Babcock  tests  show  it  a  close  skimmer.    There  are  four  or  five 
makes  of  hand  separators  in  this  vicinity  and  the  U.  S.  proves  the 
most  durable  of  all. 
If  we  have  occasion  to  need  another  it  will  surely  be  a  U.  S. 

  GEO.  C.  HILL  &  SON. 

Write  for  booklet  entitled  "Interesting  Experiences"  If  you 
are  Interested  in  cream  separators. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


winiiiimnuiuuiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiuuniiiiiiiiiiiuuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiui 

Deal  ^eh  Makers 


When  you  buy  a  carriage,  buggy  or  harness.  Choose 
from  the  biggest  stock  and  fullest  assortment,  and 
pay  only  the  cost  of  making,  with  but  one  moderate 
profit  added.  Our  plan  of  selling  direct  from  the 
actory  insures  satisfaction  —your  money  back  If 
you're  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase— and  enables 

youto  save  the  dealer's  profit. 

Our  complete  illustrated  catalogue,  showing  many  styles  of  high  grade 
vehicles,  harness.  roben,  blankets  and  horse  equipments,  with  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  each,  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  and  learn  how  cheaply  you  can 
buy  when  the  jobber's  and  dealer's  profits  are  cut  off. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  CO.,  Columbus,  0, 


No.  3034  Buggy.  Price  $38.30 
with  leather  quarter  top. 


No.  240  Single  Strap 
Buggy  Harness.  Price  $8.15. 


"Pasteur"  Black  Leg  Vaccine. 

The  original  and  genuine  preventive  vaccine  remedy  fo  Black  Leg  Officially  endorsed  in  all  the 
cattle-raising  States.  Successfully  used  upon  1,500,000  head  In  the  U.  S.  A.  during  the  last  four  years. 
Write  for  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  from  the  largest  and  most  prominent  stock  raisers  of 
the  country.  "  Single  "  treatment  vaccine  for  ordinary  stock;  "  Double  "  treatment  vaccine  for  choice 
herds. 


REGISTERED- 


"BLACKLEGINE" 


-TRADE  MARK. 


"Pasteur"  single  treatment  Black  Leg  Vaccine  READY  FOR  USE  (no  set  of  instruments  re- 
quired). Sold  in  packages:— No.  1  (10  head)  $1.50;  No.  2  (20  head)  $2.50;  No.  3  (50  head)  $6.  Easily  ap- 
plied. No  experience  necessary. 

PASTEUR    VACCINE  CO., 

213  Examiner  Bldg.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


O-  H-  EVANS 

Machine  Works, 

183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 


Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 
F^rst  -  Class    WVachino  \A/ork 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Fnmpa,  Power  Pumps,  Ktc  , 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 
depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  (25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  lnohes  wide  and  21H  inches  deep,  and  15  gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  flange  made.  WM.  G.  WILLABD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo.   Will  ship  O.  O.  I).  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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TREE  WASH! 


STEAD'S  "BUG  BANE"  I,  ,h„  t,.t  and 
rheiprat  wi>h  knov>  n  for  either  citrus  or 
declduoufl  trees.  Contain  no  poisono 
chemicala  la  a  f  ,-rt  il  izcr  and  tre©  tonic  combined* 
Never'clogi  your  pump  or  closes  up  the  pores  of  a  tree 
K AST  TO  HANDLE.  Always  ef- 
fective. In  no  for  more  tban  tan  years  bv  leading 
f'uit  ir-en,  Mime  of  whom  use  upwards  of  20  tons  I 
per  year.  Their  testimonials  tofethar  with  prioea 
and  full  directions  u|  n  application. 

Manufactured  only  by 

G.D.So^DC0.  SAN  DIE 


Forestry  Notes. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Division  of  Forestry 
for  the  Paris  Exposition  is  now  com- 
plete and  on  the  way  to  Paris.  It  will 
be  one  of  the  most  novel  of  the  Govern- 
ment exhibits  and  will  be  wholly  distinct 
from  the  commercial  features  of  lum- 
bering to  be  shown  in  another  depart- 
ment. 

The  display  will  be  in  the  form  of  a 
hall  or  pagoda,  the  walls  of  which  con- 
sist of  large  transparencies  illustrating 
American  forest  conditions.  These  walls 
will  be  double  and  illuminated  by  inte- 
rior electric  lights.  The  pictures  range 
in  size  from  3  by  5  feet  to  4  by  6  feet. 
There  will  be  two  transparencies  6  by  10 
feet,  portraying  groves  of  red  fir  and 
California  big  trees,  two  of  the  most 
impressive  American  trees. 

A  point  will  be  made  of  the  relation 
of  forestry  to  agriculture,  and  such  sub- 
jects as  protective  forests,  the  use  of 
trees  in  preserving  water  supply,  the 
management  of  woodlands,  etc.,  are 
fully  illustrated.  The  extent  of  the 
timber  resources  of  the  United  States 
will  be  shown  by  pictures  from  all  im- 
portant lumber  regions.  The  distribu- 
tion of  forests  will  be  shown  by  maps. 
Twenty  of  the  most  important  Ameri- 
can woods  will  be  represented  by  sec- 
tions of  trees. 

A  Pacific  Coast  Tree. — The  western 
hemlock  is  to  be  the  subject  of  a  special 
investigation  this  summer  by  the  Division 
of  Forestry  and  a  party  of  experts  will 
spend  several  months  in  the  Puget  sound 
region  making  observations  and  meas- 
urements of  that  species  of  hemlock. 

Although  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
widely  distributed  trees  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  it  suffers  from  the  prejudice 
against  the  eastern  hemlock,  a  closely 
allied,  but  much  inferior  species,  and  for 
this  reason  has  almost  no  commercial 
value.  It  grows  at  its  best  on  the  cool 
damp  slopes  of  the  Washington  and 
Oregon  mountains,  where  it  is  fre- 
quently 200  feet  high  and  10  feet  in 
diameter,  or  even  larger  in  favorable 
situations.  It  occasionally  forms  a 
dense,  pure  forest,  but  is  more  often 
mixed  with  red  fir,  the  most  important 
timber  tree  of  the  Northwest,  and  is 
usually  left  standing  by  the  lumbermen 
because  there  is  no  sale  for  the  lumber. 

The  wood  of  the  western  hemlock  is 
less  apt  to  be  shaky,  is  stronger,  more 
durable,  and  more  easily  worked  than 
that  of  the  eastern  species.  The  bark  is 
said  to  contain  much  more  tannin. 

By  the  present  method  of  lumbering, 
immense  quantities  of  hemlock  are  de- 
stroyed annually,  for  it  is  left  to  be 
burned  by  the  fires  which  frequently 
follow  the  removal  of  the  fir.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  if  this  hemlock  can  be  given 
its  true  value  before  the  public,  logging 
methods  may  be  modified,  and  even  if 
the  market  develops  slowly,  there  will 
be  a  greater  effort  to  prevent  waste. 

An  important  feature  of  this  investi-  ] 
gation  will  be  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  j 
growth  and  the  time  required  to  pro- 
duce a  merchantable  stand.  The  west- 
ern hemlock  possesses  remarkable 
powers  of  reproduction  and  may  be 
counted  on  to  reforest  logged  off  areas. 

An  Acre  of  Timber. — A  single  acre 
of  Washington  timber,  recently  meas- 
ured by  the  Division  of  Forestry,  con- 
tained 218,690  feet  B.  M.  of  red  fir, 
11,000  feet  of  hemlock,  and  6000  feet  of 
cedar;  making  a  total  stand  of  230,690 
feet.  The  smallest  fir  on  the  acre  was 
3  feet  in  diameter  and  the  largest  8 
feet.  The  height  of  the  forest  ap- 
proximated 300  feet.  The  hemlock  was 
scaled  down  to  20  inches  in  diameter 


and  had  it  been  scaled  to  12  or  14 
inches,  as  customary  in  the  East,  the 
stand  would  have  been  several  thousand 
feet  greater.  This  acre  was  measured 
near  Wilkeson,  Washington,  about 
30  miles  from  Tacoma. 

The  average  stand  per  acre  for  131 
acres  measured  by  the  same  party  near 
Buckley,  in  the  same  county,  was  74,402 
feet  of  red  fir,  30,105  feet  of  hemlock, 
5000  feet  of  cedar,  2175  feet  of  spruce, 
and  593  feet  of  white  fir;  a  total  stand 
of  112,27(i  feet.  In  these  measure- 
ments no  trees  less  than  2  feet  in  diame- 
ter were  scaled.  No  allowance,  how- 
ever, was  made  in  the  above  calculation 
for  cull.  The  131  acres  were  taken  in 
various  parts  of  a  township  and  rep- 
resent with  fair  accuracy  the  stand 
throughout  that  township.  The  signif- 
icance of  these  figures  is  apparent  when 
it  is  remembered  that  10,000  feet  per 
acre  is  considered  a  heavy  stand  in  all 
lumber  regions  east  of  the  Mississippi. 


Reliable  Pumps. 

In  buying  a  pump  or  any  other  machine 
subjected  to  such  constant  use  and  fre- 
quent abuse  it  behooves  one  to  look  well 
to  quality  rather  than  first  cost.  The 
"Banner"  pump,  manufactured  by  Hall's 
Machine  Works,  108  Main  street,  San 
Francisco,  has  stood  the  test  for  many 
years  on  hundreds  of  farms  all  over  the 
Pacific  States.  As  a  cheap  lift  and  force 
pump  for  shallow  wells  it  has  no  superior 
and  few  equals.  Its  wearing'  parts  are  so 
accessible  and  easily  disconnected  that 
very  little  time  or  troublo  is  required  for 
repairs.  The  material  used  in  its  con- 
struction is  the  best,  and  the  work  is  done 
upon  honor.  Deep  well  pumps  of  several 
kinds  are  manufactured  by  these  works 
upon  the  same  general  principles.  Those 
requiring  pumps  for  farm  purposes  can  do 
no  hotter  than  to  send  for  circulars  and 
general  information  to  Robert  Hall  at  the 
above  address.  * 

What  Our  Advertisers  Often  Say. 

Pacific  Rural  Press:— The  result  of 
my  advertisement  in  your  paper  has  been 
remarkable,  so  much' so  that  I  am  unable 
to  promptly  respond  to  the  demand  at 
present,  but  trust  your  readers  will  be 
patient  until  a  new  lot  can  be  prepared. 

All  requests  will  be  responded  to  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  received,  and  as 
promptly  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

Will  you  please  advise  me  what  charge 
you  would  make  for  a  notice  in  which  I 
might  explain  tho  situation  to  those  who 
may  have  to  wait  ?   Yours  truly, 

Geo.  H.  Croley. 

San  Francisco,  CaL,  April  28,  1900. 

New  York,  June  26,  1898. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  Dear  Sir:— Please  Una  enc.osed 
a  check,  for  which  please  send  me  one  dozen  bot- 
tles of  your  Elixir.  1  have  used  all  of  the  other  or- 
der. Please  send  as  soon  as  possible. 

Yours  respectfully, 

fred  McCarthy, 

1019  East  162d  Street,  New  York  City. 


Up  to  date  in  every  way.  VTJ> 
Equipped  with  nursery  under  * 
I  egg  trays,  and  self-regulating  device. 
\  Poultry  supplies. Thoroughbred  fowls. 
POULTRY  GUIDE  FREE. 
Stockton  Inoubator  Co.> 
707-709  E.  Main  St., 

BtOOataOB 


THIS  IS  IT. 

The  incubator  which  )m-  put  an 
end  to  all  hatching:  worried  and 
difficulties.  ItSMimplicltylnopero- 
Uod  and  its  uniform  success  In 
hatching  every  fertile  egg  makes 

THE  PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

the  best  investment  you  can  make.  There's  no  uncertain- 
ty ftbout  it*  work.  Ana  iben,  lt*t  boi It  to  Uit.  4  size*—  M  to  324 
•        We  pay  freight  anywhere  In  V  S.  Handsome  catalogue  free 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  BOI  19    ,  PETALUMA,  CAL. 

LOOKING  FOR  BELGIANS? 

Real  Showy,  Handsome  Creatures. 
Prize  Winners  from  Prize  Winners. 

Then  visit  or  correspond  with 

Pittock's  Belgian  Hare  Rabbitry, 

ELMHITR8T,  CAL. 

Prince  Britain,  Chief  Kitchener.  Red  Ranger,  and 

other  choice  bucks  at  stud. 

PAJAR0  VALLEY  POULTRY  YARDS, 

G.  U.  LELAND,  Watsonville,  Cal.  Drawer  D. 
Choice  Eggs  from  Thoroughbred  Stock — Buff, 
White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks;  Buff 
and  White  Leghorns;  Buff  Cochins. 
%i  PER  16  EGGS.  BELGIAN  HARKS. 


OalclancJ 

and  PACIFIC 

Established  1876. 

IMPORTERS  AND 
BREEDERS  of  all  the 
leading  strains  of 
fowls. 


Poultry  Yards 

INCUBATOR  CO/YlF»/\INYr, 


1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Also  Proprietors  of  the 
PACIFIC  RABBITRY, 

containing  some  of  the 
finest  BELGIAN 
HARES  in  the  State. 


COMPLETE    STOCK    OF   POULTRY    SUPPLIES   AND   SUNDRIES    ALWAYS   ON  HAND. 
SEND   FOR   OUR   90-PAGE   CATALOGUE,   JUST  ISSUED. 


Blood  Will  Always  Tell. 

The  Lynwood  Herd  of  Swine  have  again  been 
awarded  the  majority  of  premiums  at  the  State  Fair, 
although  the  competition  was  the  greatest  ever  known 
and  the  exhibit  much  the  largest.  When  you  want 
something  real  choice  that  you  oan  depend  upon  write 
JAS.  R.  BOAL, Mgr.,  138  W.  25th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEIN8— Winners  over  JerseyB  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr..  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds. 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  cV  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  NUes  A  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
Bult  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  8AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.   Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale 


POULTRY. 


TRACY  POULTRY  YARDS,  Tracy,  Cal.  Wm.  M. 
Langelon,  Prop.  Specialties:  B.  P.  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns.  Eggs  f  1.50  per  15.  Closing  out  one- 
year-old  Plymouth  roosters  at  fl.60  each.  Bar- 
gains. Write  for  prices.  Fill  Your  Incubator- 
Eggs  from  fine  thoroughbred  stock  15.00  per  100. 


J.  R.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
standard  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Chickens,  also 
Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Eggs  for  Incubators 
$3.50  a  100  or  50c  a  setting.   Turkey  eggB  25c  each. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  AgeDts  Eclipse  Aluminum  Leg  Bands 
and  Rabbit  Labels. 


WE  ARE  POULTRY  BREEDERS.   Write  for 

wants.  Address  Sam'l  M.  Coppln.  Cottonwood 
Farm.  Pleasant  Grove,  Sutter  Co.,  Cal. 


FOR  FINE  FOWL  AND  EGGS  send  to 
Buschke,  Tracy,  Cal.   Prices  reasonable. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Lob  Angeles.  Cal.  Poul- 
try, Belgian  Hares.   Imported  pedigreed  stock. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  POULTRY  &  STOCK  FOOD 

Is  best.  All  grocers.   Depot,  1253  Folsom  St..  S.  F. 


BELQIAN  HARES. 


STANDARD-BRED  PEDIGRKED  IIKL- 
GIAN8.  Fine  Does,  bred  or  unbred.  Youngsters 
from  best  strains,  all  ages.  Booklet  free.  Britain 
Rabbitry.  Watsonville,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOOS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

HEN  TEETH,  Blood  Meal.  Bone,  Chick  Feed;  cir- 
cular free,  or  4  samples.  prlceB,  etc.,  mailed  for  6c 
postage.  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Belgian  Hare  Sup- 
plies. Incubators,  etc.     Croley.  506  Sac'to  St.,  S.  F. 


BELGIAN  HARES 

and  POULTRY 
With   Our    Wire   Netting  at 
LOW  PRICES. 

Wire    Cloth,    Prune  Dippers, 

Graders,  Etc. 
West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works, 

b  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  If.  W.  from  PETALUMA,  on  the 
Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.   Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO  ,  CAL. 


FRANK    fK.  MECHAM, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep,  with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  30  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MtMAM,  Importer  and  Breeder. 

Shipping;  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
ROSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 


Feeds-Deeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  praotlcal,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  a  record  of  solid 
facts . 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every  day  reference 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  IN  CLOTH, 
Price,  $2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRE5S, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

The  Grange  and  Its  Destiny. 

By  Bro.  E.  C.  Shoemaker,  W.  S.  of  the  California 
State  Grange,  at  the  joint  picnic  of  Tulare  and 
Selma  Granges. 

Members  and  Friends  of  Selma 
Grange  ;  In  response  to  this  great, 
grand  and  noble  welcome  I  must  say  on 
behalf  of  Tulare  Grange  that  we  are 
very  glad  to  meet  with  you  on  this 
beautiful  day,  in  this  beautiful  grove, 
upon  the  banks  of  your  beautiful  river, 
beneath  this  cluster  of  gigantic  old 
oaks.  I  am  very  glad  to  feel  that  I  am 
more  than  ever  interested  in  the  great 
work  which  the  Grange  has  pro- 
jected. We  are  glad  to  be  here  with 
the  active,  working  men  and  women,  to 
whose  zeal,  enthusiasm,  skill  and  devo- 
tion is  due  the  success  of  this  great  fra- 
ternal and  social  order,  as  well  as  the 
greater  importance  it  will  assume  in 
the  future.  I  am  glad  to  recognize  in 
my  position,  as  an  officer  of  California 
State  Grange,  to-day  the  splendid  work 
that  has  been  so  well  begun  and  so 
faithfully  carried  forward  by  the  sturdy 
Patrons  and  Matrons  all  over  this 
broad  land.  The  whole  atmosphere  has 
become  redolent  with  the  principles  of 
the  Grange — the  valleys  and  even  the 
hillsides  are  shouting  their  praises  and 
resound  with  its  fame. 

We  have  an  order  which  is  without  a 
rival.  At  present  the  Grange  is  the 
only  farmers'  organization  that  has  a 
State  and  national  head.  I  believe  from 
what  I  see  here  to-day  that  this  great 
valley  should  have  many  Grange  organ- 
izations. This  Order  deserves  at  our 
hands  all  honor  and  gratitude  for  what 
it  has  done  towards  enabling  the  farmer 
to  beautify  his  home  and  enliven  his 
fireside.  It  is  the  products  of  the  farm 
that  have  caused  these  United  States 
to  be  interwoven  with  a  mighty  net- 
work of  steel  railways,  touching  every 
town  and  hamlet.  It  is  the  product  of  the 
farm  that  keeps  our  great  ocean  steam- 
ers plowing  their  international  trade.  It 
is  growing,  harvesting  and  marketing 
of  the  farm  products,  giving  direct  em- 
ployment to  millions  of  our  people,  that 
must  first  open  the  pathway  for  every 
mechanical  or  mercantile  enterprise, 
and  as  the  little  springs  and  streams 
are  the  sources  of  mighty  rivers,  so  is 
the  farm  the  origin  and  true  source  of 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  world. 
Nearly  every  step  in  the  advancement 
of  the  American  farmer  finds  the  possi- 
bility of  its  origin  springing  from  the 
Grange.  Let  us  work  together  and 
make  ourselves  strong  in  our  own  com- 
munity, for  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  the  farmer's  calling  will 
stand  among  the  highest  and  most 
profitable  in  the  land. 

The  Grange  is  a  primary  school  in 
which  is  taught  the  importance  of  agri- 
cultural instruction.  The  opportunity 
is  grand;  the  responsibility  great,  the 
possibilities  unlimited,  and  reward  of 
personal  benefit  and  consciousness  of 
doing  one's  duty  is  ample  compensation 
for  all  of  the  time  and  effort  that  is 
spent  in  the  work. 


San  Jose  Grange. 

At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  San 
Jose  Grange,  as  reported  in  the 
Mercury,  it  was  generally  agreed  that 
the  prunes  will  be  a  light  crop,  perhaps 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  except  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  and  also 
on  the  western  foothills. 

Prof.  Childs  stated  that  on  the  Alma- 
den  road  apricots  and  peaches  promise 
fairly  well  while  prunes  are  a  light 
crop.  A.  R.  Woodhams  said  that  he 
had  been  over  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  valley  and  found  that  the  prune 
crop  would  be  light  and  peaches  and 
apricots  especially  light  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county  along  the  Monterey 
road.  D.  Coates  reported  from  Camp- 
bell that  the  prune  crop  there  would 
probably  be  somewhat  lighter  than  last 
year. 

L.  Lee  said  that  frost  had  done  much 
damage  on  the  Monterey  road.  D.  H. 
Bryant  reported  that  the  east  side 


crop  will  be  much  better  than  last 
year,  especially  prunes  and  apricots. 

An  able  paper  by  Mr.  Bryant  upon 
the  subject  "Education  and  Agricul- 
ture "  was  read  by  the  secretary. 

The  following  Educational  Committee 
was  appointed :  E.  E.  Newell,  Miss 
Lorola  Woodhams,  Volney  Rattan,  Miss 
Ella  Sanders  and  Mrs.  Worthen. 

On  Saturday,  May  12th,  the  Grange 
will  hold  a  picnic  at  Blackberry  Farm. 
E.  E.  Newell,  C.  W.  Childs,  V.  Rattan, 
Ella  Saunders,  Miss  Woodhams  and 
Mrs.  Hurlbert  were  appointed  a  picnic 
committee.  A  good  musical  and  liter- 
ary programme  will  be  presented. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Grange  next 
Saturday  twelve  new  candidates  will  be 
initiated.   

Co-operative  Business  Enterprises. 

NUMBER  II. 

There  are  many  Grange  stores  in  this 
country  that  have  the  advantage  of 
shrewd  financial  management  which 
are  doing  a  thriving  business  and  de- 
livering goods  to  members  of  the  Order 
at  a  less  price  than  they  could  be  se- 
cured otherwise,  but  the  number  is  very 
small  compared  with  that  of  such  es- 
tablishments which  have  started  and 
failed.  The  ability  to  successfully  man- 
age a  business  of  this  kind  will  generally 
command  such  a  price  as  to  be  beyond 
the  limit  warranted  by  the  volume  of 
trade,  and  the  managers  of  successful 
establishments  of  this  nature  are  en- 
titled to  credit  as  financiers.  We  be- 
lieve adherence  to  the  same  business 
principles  that  have  insured  success  in 
this  matter  in  the  past  will  be  sufficient 
guarantee  of  success  in  the  future. 

There  is  a  field  for  effort  in  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies  of  business  firms  where 
a  previous  arrangement  has  been  made 
by  a  State  Grange  for  reduced  rates  to 
members  of  the  Order  upon  presenta- 
tion of  certain  specified  credentials. 
This  is  the  most  practical  form  of  busi- 
ness co-operation  adapted  to  the 
Grange,  and  the  form  generally 
adopted.  The  clubbing  of  orders  by 
the  members  of  a  Grange  for  feed, 
farm  implements,  fertilizers  or  gro- 
ceries, thus  making  available  wholesale 
prices,  car  rates  of  freight  and  the 
usual  discount  for  cash  with  orders,  is 
not  utilized  as  generally  as  its  advan- 
tages warrant.  An  honest  and  capable 
person  should  be  selected  to  do  the  busi- 
ness with  a  reputable  firm,  and  then 
there  is  nothing  for  members  to  do  but 
pay  the  money  and  take  the  goods  on 
arrival.  The  practice  of  this  method 
needs  to  have  every  safeguard  adopted 
against  dishonest  dealers  and  inferior 
quality  of  goods. 

The  most  successful  of  all  co-operative 
efforts  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  has 
been  in  the  matter  of  fire  and  life  in- 
surance. The  reports  of  State  insur- 
ance commissioners  show  that  in  some 
States  less  than  50%  of  the  amount 
paid  in  premiums  to  stock  companies 
for  fire  insurance  is  paid  out  for  losses, 
more  than  50%  going  for  salaries,  office 
rents  and  profits.  We  have  in  mind  one 
State  where  a  Grange  mutual  fire  in- 
surance company  has  been  in  operation 
more  than  ten  years,  has  risks  amount- 
ing to  more  than  five  million  dollars 
upon  property  owned  by  members  of 
the  Grange,  and  has  furnished  safe  in- 
surance for  this  period  at  less  than  one- 
half  the  cost  of  same  insurance  in  stock 
companies  during  same  period.  Many 
States  have  mutual  fire  insurance  com- 
panies under  the  management  of  the 
Grange  doing  an  immense  business,  and 
saving  vast  sums  of  money  to  the  in- 
sured. The  same  principle  applies  to 
life  insurance,  and  a  like  saving  can  be 
made  if  mutual  companies  are  con- 
ducted upon  the  fraternal  plan  by  man- 
agers of  integrity  and  business  ability. 
These  suggestions  are  sufficient  to  stim- 
ulate thought  along  this  line,  and  may 
lead  to  a  solution  of  the  question  of 
what  can  be  done  in  various  localities 
in  this  direction.  J.  S.  Taylor, 

Lect.  Cal.  State  Grange. 

Napa,  Cal.,  April  20, 1900. 


We  are  Headquarters  for 

Seed  &  Plants. 

Valuable  book  about  It,  telling  how  togrow  thouaandsof 
I  rfoll»mworth.whatu»ed  for  and  who  bj  growing  lt.Sent  for  10. 

'AMERICAN  GINSENG  GARDENS,  ROSE  HILL,  New  York. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 


PACI  FIC    /V\  ERCANTILE 


Accurately 
'  Grades . . . 

APRICOTS, 
PEACHES, 
PLUMS, 
PEARS, 
ETC. 

CO.,   308  MARKET 


BIymyer 
Bells... 

Church, 
School, 
Fire  Alarm, 
Etc. 

ST.,    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  only  roofing  wirheut  a  fault 
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Paraffine    Paint  Cc 

I  l  6    Battery    Street — San  Fran 


The  best  build- 
ers in  America  use 
P&B  Ready 
Roofing 

Shingles  may 
warp,  slate  may 
chip,  tin  may 
sweat,  tar  may 
run,  or  iron  ex- 
pand, but  P  &  B 
will  stand  any 
climatic  condition 
—  the  weather  of 
the  west  requires  it 

Demand  i  t 
of  your  dealer 


California  «jt  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Professor  Agricultural  Practice  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Vegetables  in 
Garden  and  Field ;"  President  California  State  Floral  Society;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  San  Francisco. 


Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrated,  12  Full-Page  Plates. 


The  third  edition  of  this  great  work  and  Indispensable  companion  of  progressive  fruit  growers  Is 
now  ready  for  Immediate  delivery. 

The  book  has  been  practically  rewritten  by  the  author,  and  contains  the  latest  and  best  methods 
of  practice  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere, 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR    TOY/Y/N    WrtTER    \AJ  ORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

46  FREMONT  STREET,      ...      -       SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.   Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co, 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,    -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal oltles  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyopd  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  Information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  8TRONO  St  CO.,  Patent  Agents.  330  Market 
St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Pacific  Saw  Manufacturing  Company 

Manufacture  the 

"HATCH"  Pruning  Saw. 

The  Best  In  Usel 

Emery  Wheels,  Grindstones,  Files,  Saws, 
Machine  Knives,  Etc.  Sheet  Steel.    Tel.  Main  5052.    17-19  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Save  Your  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines 

The  insect  world  is  always  alert  and  active,  and  he  who  would  succeed  with  fruit,  berry,  tuber  and 
(lower  must  be  equally  active.  For  best  results  spray  everything  with  SWIFT'S  ARSENATE* 
OF  LEAD.  It  Is  the  newest  and  best  insecticide.  It  is  white  and  adheres  to,  but  never  scalds 
foliage.  Kills  all  enemies  o'  fruit  and  vine  and  injures  noth  Ing.  Endorsed  by  leading  State  Entomologists. 
Made  and  Bold  only  by  us.  Send  for  free  booklet,  "Injurious  Insects." 
Wm.  XX.  SWIFT  tfe  CO.,   03   Bro«ci  St.,   BOSTON,  MASS. 
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<  )wing  to  the  advance  in  prices  of  the  raw  material,  I  have  been  obliged 

to  advance  prices  as  follows  : 

Monarch  Press  (Compress  Bale)  17x20x40      -    -    -    $600  00 

Junior  Monarch      Bale)  20x22x44   $600  00 

Junior  Monarch  (Standard)  22x24x4T  $500  00 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WJ/W.    H ,    GR/\Y,   General  Agent, 


Star  Sickle  Grinder. 


150,000 

SOLD  IN 

1899. 

Weight, 

25  Pounds. 


10  REASONS  WHY  10  4151 

ti7sstLar  Best  Machine: 


PACIFIC    CHAMPION  RAKE. 

SELF  DUMP. 

Wheels  are  made  with  extra  wide  channel  steel  tire,  with  the  spokes  riveted  into  the  malleable  hub 
and  riveted  into  the  tire  so  there  is  no  possible  way  for  the  same  to  become  loose,  as  is  the  case  where 
the  spokes  are  screwed  into  the  hub  and  held  with  a  nut,  but  they  can  readily  be  replaced  by  a  black- 
smith.^ frame  Qf  the  rake  ls  ma(Je  Qf  forged  angie  sieei:  and  the  teeth  are  connected  to  the  same  by 
metal  tooth  sections,  and  connected  to  the  head  by  bolts  in  such  a  manner  that  the  teeth  can  be  put  in 
or  taken  out  one  section  at  a  time.  ,       .      _     ,  ,  , 

The  spring  seat  is  arranged  to  adjust  in  height  to  suit  a  small  boy  or  man  by  simply  changing  two 

bQl  The  rake  dumps  from  both  wheels  by  ratchets  which  are  encased  at  the  end  of  the  rake  head  to 
prevent  the  wheels  winding  with  hay.  _       ,    ,      ..   .  _ 

The  dumping  device  is  most  simple  and  durable  in  its  construction.  The  rake  is  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  operator  when  raking  on  either  rough  or  even  ground  by  the  use  of  our  improved  foot 
treadle  and  the  teeth  can  be  held  up  by  pressing  the  foot  treadle  when  the  rake  is  dumped,  or  the  teeth 
can  be  held  down  by  pressing  the  foot  treadle  when  the  rake  is  in  operation. 


HOOKER  &  CO., 


16  AND  18  DRUMM  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL, 


Clark's  Reversible  Double  Lever  Extension  Head  Harrow. 

(-.arks  CUTAWAY  HARROW,— This  Harrow  can  be  used  to  throw  the  earth  to  or  from  the  iree 
It  can  be  drawn  together  and  used  in  the  regular  length  or  extended  as  shown.   The  5  and  6  are 

best  all-around  two-horse  Harrows. 

Our  LOW  Prices  Will  Surprise  You. 

5  FT.,  6  FT.,  8  FT.,  10  FT.    WRITE  OR  CALL. 

2.2.2.  mission  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  C/\  L 


Allison,  Neff  &  Co., 


1.  It  grinds  three  times  faster  than  any  other.  Speed  of  stone,  3000  turns  per  minute. 
't.   Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  grinding  and  saw  gumming,  and  ls  used  the  year  round. 
8.   Grinds  all  but  the  last  half  of  the  last  knife.  (See  cut.)  This  is  impossible  with  any  other. 

4.  Perfect  simplicity,  a  boy  can  handle  it.   Can  be  changed  to  a  Tool  Grinder  in  one  minute. 

5.  Grinds  a  perfect  bevel  on  new  or  old  knives,  and  positively  cannot  grind  out  of  heel,  nor 
grind  off  the  points. 

6.  Knifes  are  set  so  you  can  see  what  you  are  doing.   It  grinds  out  the  nicks. 

7.  It  can  be  taken  to  the  field  with  the  mower,  works  well  on  the  ground,  don't  have  to  be 
fastened  to  wheel  of  mower. 

8.  Gurranteed  to  do  good  work  when  properly  adjusted  and  against  breakage  In  transit. 
Stones  are  guaranteed  for  one  year. 

9.  Our  prices  are  cheaper  than  you  can  buy  a  so-called  Sickle  Grinder  for. 
10.  These  machines  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  harvesting  machine  companies  in  the 

United  States. 

Each  machine  comes  with  an  extra  tool  grinding  stone  that  can  be  used  all  the 
year  round  for  grinding  axes  and  other  tools.  Stones  can  also  be  had  to  fit  (at  an  extra 
price)  for  gnmmlng  saws. 

GENERAL    AGENTS   FOR   CALIFORNIA    AND  NEVADA: 

The  Thomson-Diggs  Co., 

WHOLESALE  DEALERS  174  HARDWARE,  FARMING  TOOLS  AND  VEHICLES, 
308-312    J    STREET,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


The  Acm«3  of  Simplicity  in 
/VLow/er  Construction. 


As  Neat  as  a  Toy 
and  Strong  as 
a  Qiant. 


THE  JONES  CHAIN  MOWER. 

No  Noise.    No  Vibration.    No  Lost  Power.    No  Co?  Wheels  to  Wear  Out. 

Evervbodv  knows  that  the  sprocket  and  chain  produces  far  less  friction  than  cog  wheels;  that  they 
are  longer  lived;  that  the  application  of  power  is  more  direct.  Then  why  buy  a  geared  mower  that 
may  work  well  enough  when  it  is  new  and  the  gears  fit  closely  ! ^  But  it  s^n  commences  to  wear,  loss 
of  motion  occurs,  and  in  a  short  time  you  need  a  new  mower.   WKllt,  run  fKioca. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COriPANY,  State  Agents,   STOCKTON,  CAL. 


IRRIGATION  MACHINERY. 

KROQH  CENTRIFUGAL  PUHPS 

 THE   BEST  FOR  

Drainage,  Irrigation  and  Reclamation. 

Capacity    «P    to    '00,000    gallons    per  minute. 

IN    USE   ALL    OVER   THE    PACIFIC  8TATES. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


BRANCH,  134-136  MAIN  ST. 


9-16  STEVENSON  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


IMPERISHABLE. 


The  best  pipe  In  the  market.  It  will  last  longer  that .any  thing  yet .offered.  I^£M^\oNbreak- 
Guaranteed  to  stand  seventy-five  pounds  pressure.  WRITE  FOR  DETAlLH^u  in(Ukmaiiu«. 

MCCARTHY  &  MACKAY,  Selling  Agents, 

236  MARKET  STREET,  BAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LIX.    No.  19. 
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TWENTY-NINTH  YEAR. 

Offlee,  330  Market  St. 


Root  Growths  of  Resistant  Stock  Compared. 


Resistant  Vines  and  How  They  Grow. 

It  is  too  late  to  do  anything  with  resistant 
vines  this  year,  except  to  think  about  them 
and  watch  for  opportunities  to  learn  about 
them  from  testimony  and  observation,  so  that 
the  next  planting  season  may  not  come  before 
decision  has  been  reached  and  the  planter  is 
rushed  about  between  uncertainties  about  what 
to  plant  and  where  to  get  it.  It  is  just  in  time 
to  take  up  the  inquiry  side  of  the  problem 
actively,  and  we  are  disposed  to  stimulate  such 
inquiry.  It  seems  to  be  demonstrated  that 
wherever  the  phylloxera  has  already  estab- 
lished itself  time  and  money  which  are  ex- 
pended in  planting  susceptible  roots  are 
wasted.  In  places  to  which  the  insect  has  not 
yet  attained  the  planter  has,  of  course,  some 
chance  in  the  gamble  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
will  get  there  before  the  vines  put  more  money 
in  his  pocket  than  they  cost.  Every  reader 
will  have  to  figure  that  out  for  himself,  because 
it  depends  largely  upon  local  conditions. 

What  is  of  general  interest  as  well  as  of 
local  moment  are  the  characteristics  of  resist- 
ant vines  and  how  they  grow,  and  these  are 
matters  which  planters  should  discuss  and 
seek  for  opportunities  to  make  observations  all 
summer.  The  various  vine  growing  localities 
north,  south  and  east  of  San  Francisco  bay  all 

afford  chances  to  study  the  resistant  vines,  because  in  all  these  places  there  are  individual  experi- 
menters. The  same  is  true  of  many  vine  districts  distant  from  the  bay  region.  It  is  not  likely  that 
there  will  be  wide  agreement  as  to  which  is  the  best  resistant  vine,  because  there  will  be  various 
best  kinds,  each  according  to  conditions  which  prevail  locally.  And  yet  there  will  be  agreement 
for  certain  roots  under  similar  conditions  in  widely  separated  regions.  These  are  all  matters  to  be 
observed  and  inquired  into. 

A  very  interesting  bulletin  has  recently  appeared  from  the  University  Experiment  Station  at 
Berkeley,  giving  the  results  of  a  wide  trial  of  growth  and  grafting  of  resistant  roots  which  have 
proved  best  in  the  remarkable  restoration  of  the  French  vineyards.  Messrs.  Bioletti  and  Dal  Piaz 
have  pursued  this  subject,  under  Prof.  Hilgard's  direction,  for  several  years,  and  they  give  the  first 
fruits  of  their  trials  for  the  public  benefit.  The  varieties  chiefly  tested  are  those  indicated  in  the 
leaf  plate,  which  is  given  herewith,  viz.,  Solonis,  Rupestris  St.  George  and  Riparia  Gloire  de  Mont- 
peiiier— the  last  two  being  French  selections  from  types  of  the  wild  vines  of  the  Atlantic  slope.  We 
can  but  call  attention  to  the  work  at  the  Experiment  Station  that  those  interested  may  apply  for 
the  full  record  of  it. 

An  essential  matter  in  the  resistant  vine  is  the  character  of  its  root  growth.  Criteria  in  this 
regard  will  naturally  differ  according  to  local  soil  and  moisture  conditions,  and  how  these  vines  meet 

these  criteria  are  strikingly  shown  in  the  pho- 
tographed root  growths  which  our  engravings 
show.  In  many — yes,  in  most — places  where 
vines  are  grown  in  California  the  deepest  pene- 
tration possible  of  a  strong  root  is  the  secret  of 
success.  On  all  our  coarser,  drier  soils  the  root 
which  gets  down  to  the  moisture  will  give  the 
enduring  and  profitable  vine.  How  the  Rupes- 
tris St.  George  root  does  this,  when  it  carries 
above  a  graft  of  Zinfandel  or  Flame  Tokay,  is 
shown  in  the  lower  picture  more  forcibly  than 
words  could  depict  it. 

A  very  interesting  showing  is  found  in  the 
upper  plate,  where  Riparia,  Rupestris  and 
Solonis  are  contrasted.  The  rootings  are  aver- 
age specimens  of  each  variety  of  many  grown 
on  the  University  plat  at  St.  Helena  in  1899, 
and  therefore  show  a  single  season's  growth  of 
nine  months  from  the  cutting.  All  the  kinds 
received  similar  treatment.  The  notes  show 
that  Solonis  roots  were  well  developed  and 
grew  down  to  the  moist  depths,  although  not  so 
straight  as  the  roots  of  the  Rupestris  St. 
George.  The  small  rootlets  and  roothairs  were 
only  formed  at  the  end  of  roots,  3  to  4  feet  deep 
in  the  soil.  The  tendency  of  the  Riparia  to 
send  out  horizontal — or  even  slightly  rising — 
roots  is  illustrated. 


-Rupestris  St.  George. 

Montpelller. 


Riparia  Gloire  de 


Vine  OB  lt-f t :  An  average  graft  of 
right:   An  average  graft  of 


Zlnfantlel  on 
Flame  Tokay 


Rupestris  St.  George.  1 
on  Rupestris  St.  George. 
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The  Week. 

Spring  rains  are  exceptionally  generous  this  year, 
and  especially  so  in  regions  where  they  are  usually 
lightest.  The  relief  which  our  friends  in  southern 
California  experienced  in  receiving  a  good  soaking, 
even  so  late  as  the  first  week  of  May,  causes  all  to 
join  in  their  pleasure.  The  water  will  help,  and  the 
fact  that  it  really  can  rain  hard  again  is  encouraging 
to  a  degree  which  those  who  have  not  thirsted  can 
hardly  know.  All  who  have  suffered  will  now  be  in 
better  heart  to  go  forward  to  the  beginning  of  a  new 
rainy  season,  which  is  not  now  so  very  far  away. 

Rallying  in  the  interests  of  the  prune  and  raisin 
combines  has  continued  actively  through  the  week. 
On  Tuesday  it  was  reported  from  San  Jose  that  if 
2000  additional  acres  could  be  signed  up,  the  90%  of 
the  Santa  Clara  crop  would  be  covered.  It  is  ex- 
pected the  requirements  will  be  met  by  May  19th  and 
then  the  enterprise  will  go.  At  Fresno  there  has 
arisen  a  prospect  of  proceeding  along  the  same  lines 
as  for  the  last  two  years,  instead  of  according  to  the 
newer  proposition  of  self-packing  by  growers.  It 
would  seem  to  be  wise  to  continue  an  arrangement 
which  has  yielded  so  much  benefit  than  to  lose  that 
because  something  better  is  not  now  within  reach. 

Wheat  has  been  sagging  here  and  at  Liverpool  and 
the  situation  seems  weak  though  no  material  drop 
has  occurred.  Futures  are,  however,  in  worse  shape 
than  spot.  There  is  a  chance  of  a  better  freight 
supply,  as  more  ships  are  likely  to  be  available  in  the 
Pacific  shortly.  The  present  visible  supply  for 
future  engagements  is  considerably  better  than  a 
year  ago.  Barley  and  oats  are  steady:  colored  oats 
being  a  little  firmer.  Corn  is  unchanged,  with  yellow 
scant  and  white  abundant.  Hay  showed  a  little  dis- 
position to  rise  but  sank  back  again.  Receipts  are 
not  heavy  but  movement  is  slow.  Beef  and  mutton 
are  quiet:  choice  veal  is  firmer.  Hogs  are  a  little 
off:  Eastern  markets  are  lower  and  that  turns  the 
product  of  Utah  and  the  central  West  this  way 
so  far  as  it  can  be  used.  Butter  is  steady 
and  going  at  full  rates  as  packing  helps  with  good 
offerings.  Cheese  is  readily  taken  and  an  advance  is 
talked  of.  Eggs  drag  a  little;  Eastern  are  still 
coming,  though  the  margin  is  narrow.  Bakers  and 
others  count  that  they  get  more  weight  to  the 
dozen  with  Eastern  eggs  and  have  a  free  case 
to  sell  also.    The  poultry  demand  is  fighter  and 


common  chickens  about  50  cents  per  dozen  lower. 
Dry  beans  are  unchanged.  Old  and  new  potatoes 
are  moving  well.  Onions  are  lower.  Some  rather 
belated  Australians  have  arrived  and  find  things  dif- 
ferent now.  Summer  fruits  are  in  freer  supply  and 
citrus  weak  except  fancy  Navels.  Wool  is  still  slow, 
though  country  sales  are  being  made.  Rates  are 
lower  than  expected.    Nothing  is  doing  here  yet. 


A  Contrite  Banker. 

The  assembly  of  the  Bankers'  Association  in  Sacra- 
mento last  week  brought  into  public  view  a  California 
banker  who  dared  to  wonder  aloud  whether  the  or- 
thodox attitude  of  the  bank  toward  the  borrower  in- 
volves sound  principle  and  good  policy.  Common  peo- 
ple have  passed  wondering  on  these  points  ;  they  are 
quite  sure  that  bankers  often  do  cruel  and  senseless 
things  to  those  who  come  under  their  power  ;  also 
that  the  things  they  do  are  often  foolish  and  unprofit- 
able both  to  the  banker  and  the  bankrupt.  The  nov- 
elty of  the  affair  lies  in  the  awakening  of  a  banker  to 
these  facts  :  the  presence  of  a  contrite  heart  in  the 
bosom  of  a  banker. 

In  an  essay  read  by  an  interior  banker  at  the  Sac- 
ramento meeting  of  his  guild,  according  to  a  frag- 
mentary report  which  comes  to  our  notice,  we  find 
these  statements : 

Many  years  ago  there  was  printed  on  the  cover  of  the 
Bankers'  Magazine  as  a  banking- axiom,  "  No  forbearance 
or  indulgence  should  be  expected."  At  that  time  and 
during  many  years  following  1  believed  it  to  be  true,  and 
an  imperative  duty  to  make  this  axiom  a  guiding  prin- 
ciple for  the  safe  management  of  a  bank.  I  am  going  to 
plead  for  the  relaxation  and  modification  of  a  rigid  and, 
as  I  believe,  a  dangerous  principle.  I  plead  for  a  higher 
conception ;  I  would  remove  it  from  the  field  of  me- 
chanics and  breathe  life  into  it ;  I  would  give  it  brain  for 
direction,  and  a  feeling  for  humanity,  that  it  might  have 
ability  and  heart  to  meet  emergencies  as  they  ariso. 

Every  corporation  to-day  in  this  free  republic  is  strug- 
gling with  the  great  problem,  how  to  allay  discontent 
and  maintain  revenue.  Many,  by  mistaken  policy,  have 
been  forced  to  unreasonable  and  even  humiliating  con- 
cessions— unnecessary  could  they  at  the  beginning  but 
have  realized  that  their  relation  was  with  human  na- 
ture, with  man  striving  to  maintain  and  struggling  for 
his  hearthstone,  a  bitter  struggle  which  will  not  tolerate 
obstruction.  To  our  shame,  the  conviction  is  general 
that  money  is  the  synonym  for  oppression. 

Am  I  wrong  when  I  say  that  methods  of  trade  and 
finance  are  responsible  for  violent  fluctuation  ?  Could 
not  disaster  be  avoided  by  attaching  a  governor  to  the 
engine  and  having  an  engineer  skillful  enough  to  adjust 
it  to  meet  unusual  pressure  ?  There  is  need  of  referring 
to  the  panic  of  1803  for  illustration.  Every  banker  of 
the  time  had  practical  experience  of  danger,  and  I  trust 
has  profited  in  proportion.  The  item  on  our  books,  "real 
estate  taken  for  debt, "  which  has  become  so  prominent 
since  that  time,  teaches  us  a  lesson — it  teaches  us  that  we 
should  have  made  haste  slowly. 

Farmers  who  were  permitted  to  hold  their  lands  have 
paid  off  debts  as  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try. Banks  which  have  farmed  have  almost  universally 
failed  to  derive  a  reasonable  revenue.  There  have  been 
many  unwritten  tragedies  to  which  the  time  gave  birth. 
The  fact  that  the  country  has  steadily  depopulated  and 
the  cities  become  congested  is  evidence.  Census  reports 
show  a  falling  off  of  school  attendance  in  country  dis- 
tricts, which  means  a  falling  off  of  revenue  for  school 
support.  A  blight  has  been  on  the  land,  and  there  is  an 
expression  of  hopelessness  on  many  faces.  The  serious 
fact  is  that  the  army  of  the  discontented  has  been  re- 
cruited by  the  enlistment  of  each  dethroned  free  holder. 
Am  I  a  heretic  when  I  place  much  of  the  responsibility 
on  the  banker  P  " 

This  strikes  us  as  an  instance  of  confession  which 
is  good  for  the  soul.  It  would  be  conceit  for  us  to 
judge  that  this  financial  brother  emerges  from  the 
confessional  a  better  banker,  but  we  are  very  sure 
that  he  comes  forth  a  better  man  for  his  struggle 
with  the  deep  waters.  We  are  free  to  claim  that 
his  advanced  manhood  will  yield  him  a  broader  view 
of  the  relations  of  men  and  things  and  which  will  en- 
able him  to  reach  a  higher  plane  in  banking  as  it 
would  in  any  other  human  activity. 

We  believe  that  bankers  are  bad  members  of  the 
body  politic  according  to  the  degree  in  which  they 
are  actuated  by  greed,  narrowness,  ill  judgment  of 
men  and  things  and  ignorance  of  the  agencies  which 
they  employ.  They  are  bad  men  just  as  other  men 
are  bad  and  for  the  same  reasons.  In  their  profes- 
sional life  bad  bankers  destroy  their  victims  just  as 
bad  doctors  do:  sometimes  they  kill  them  to  get  pos- 
session of  their  fortunes:  sometimes  they  simply  let 
them  die  through  their  own  stupidity  and  ignorance 
and  lose  patients  without  gain  to  themselves.  Bank- 
ers who  make  loans  in  order  to  supplant  the  owner 
in  his  holding  are  sharks  for  whom  the  community 
has  little  mercy.  We  believe  there  are  few  of  them, 
but  bankers  who  are  stupid  and  ignorant  and  near- 
sighted are  many.  They  are  lavish  when  they  should 
be  cautious  and  they  are  cowardly  and  nervous  when 


they  should  be  courageous  and  strong. 

We  do  not  comment  upon  bankers  in  their  attitude 
toward  commercial  risks  ;  we  do  not  know  anything 
along  that  line  except  as  we  share  in  the  public 
amazement  that  bankers  should  throw  tens  of  thou- 
sands into  the  hands  of  wildcat  promoters  and  trades- 
men while  they  put  the  honest,  conscientious  and 
trustworthy  merchant  on  the  rack  and  crush  him 
with  their  pessimism.  Such  things  are  common, 
according  to  current  gossip,  and  the  character  of  the 
leading  debtors  when  statements  of  bank  failures  are 
announced  shows  the  suffering  depositors  that  bank- 
ers have  trusted  their  money  in  promotion  of  ven- 
tures which  they  themselves  would  not  for  a  moment 
contemplate.  Certainly  in  these  times,  leaving  aside 
all  questions  of  honesty,  our  bankers  need  more  com- 
mon sense,  better  judgment  of  men  and  things,  and 
that  they  should  be  not  only  better  but  brighter  men. 

In  their  attitude  toward  agricultural  security, 
both  in  farmers  and  farm  property,  we  do  know 
bankers  better,  and  that  is  the  line  along  which  the 
convention  essayist,  who  is  a  country  banker,  traces 
his  confession.  Bankers  are  certainly  to  blame  for 
much  of  the  discontent,  discouragement  and  indi- 
vidual ruin  which  has  been  abroad  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts during  the  last  few  years.  They  have  at  one 
time  been  lavish  of  loans,  which  encouraged  a  land 
owner  to  undertake  costly  improvements  and  develop- 
ment schemes,  which  either  the  effort  or  the  bor- 
rower's capacity  or  both  did  not  warrant,  and  soon 
after  they  have  crushed  him  out  in  their  nervous 
haste  to  realize  even  part  of  what  they  loaned— too 
great  haste  to  get  in,  followed  by  too  much  haste  to 
get  out,  and  destruction  all  around.  They  have  cer- 
tainly impaired  agricultural  credit  and  given  rural 
security  a  bad  name  by  such  operations.  Another 
direction  in  which  harm  has  been  done  to  the  same 
security  has  been  in  lavish  support  of  wild-cat  ven- 
tures in  developing  and  colonizing,  enabling  swindlers 
to  float  ill-placed  and  ill-furnished  boom  schemes  in 
the  name  of  legitimate  agricultural  and  horticultural 
progress.  While  bankers  have  wasted  funds  in  such 
ventures,  which  they  should  have  scouted,  they  have 
denied  help  to  men  who  could  have  carried  modest 
enterprises  for  which  they  had  knowledge  and  ca- 
pacity, or  else,  having  such  promising  debtors,  they 
cast  them  out  of  their  holdings  as  scapegoats  for 
their  own  sins  and  have  given  the  best  of  all  security, 
which  is  well  located  and  managed  agricultural  prop- 
erty, a  bad  name  in  the  ears  of  the  community. 

These  are  not  things  for  which  our  contrite  banker 
acknowledges  heart  failure,  but  they  will  occur  to 
the  public  as  additional  reason  for  his  recourse  to 
the  confessional.  Of  the  things  which  he  thinks 
should  change  in  the  policy  of  bankers  we  can  only 
express  the  warmest  approval.  Banks  are  wrong 
in  taking  possession  of  farm  property  if  they  can 
avoid  it  by  any  reasonable  sacrifice  and  concession. 
The  interest  which  they  exact  is  out  of  all  reason  and 
if  they  should  yield  a  part  of  their  usury  they  could 
put  the  debtor  in  good  shape  on  their  books  until  he 
could  save  himself  and  save  them  also.  Because  it  is 
a  fact  that  no  man  can  farm  as  well  as  a  farmer,  and 
while  he  can  be  kept  upon  the  farm,  if  he  is  a  man  of 
reasonable  energy  and  good  habits,  the  whole  com- 
munity will  be  stable  and  safe.  Let  the  banks  keep 
all  good  farmers  on  their  farms.  In  older  countries 
the  Government  does  this  by  suitable  schemes  of  agri- 
cultural credit.  In  this  country  it  may  have  to  be 
done  by  the  individual,  and,  if  so,  it  will  be  through 
the  newer  and  better  conception  of  the  banker's  rela- 
tions to  their  patrons  and  to  the  public  which  has 
dawned  upon  our  contrite  friend. 

An  admirable  monograph  on  the  climate  of  San 
Francisco,  by  Alexander  G.  McAdie  and  George  H. 
Wilson  of  the  San  Francisco  office,  has  been  published 
by  the  Weather  Bureau  at  Washington.  It  contains 
exact  data  from  the  beginning  of  meteorological  ob- 
servations in  1849  and  thus  affords  half  a  century's 
scope  for  the  careful  descriptive  notes  which  are 
made.  It  presents  not  only  the  records  in  detail  but 
arranges  the  results  in  striking  diagrams.  The  work 
reflects  great  credit  not  only  upon  the  diligence  of 
these  officials  but  of  their  spirit  in  undertaking  such 
a  vast  amount  of  research  in  addition  to  the  current 
work  of  their  office. 


The  New  York  Legislature  has  appropriated 
$4460.25  for  payments  to  owners  of  animals  killed 
under  the  tuberculosis  provision  of  the  health  law. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Shall  the  Olives  Come  Out? 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  few  acres  of  three-year- 
old  Mission  olives  planted  at  30  feet  distance,  with 
Muir  peaches  in  the  center  of  each  square.  If  what 
is  now  being  said  about  the  unprofitability  of  the  olive 
is  true,  I  shall  take  out  the  olives  and  put  in  prunes, 
apricots  or  peaches  next  winter.  What  do  you  think 
about  it  ? — Grower,  Sacramento  valley. 

If  you  will  watch  our  columns  from  now  until  next 
winter  you  may  find  the  olive  situation  becoming 
clearer  on  either  the  affirmative  or  negative  side. 
On  another  page  of  this  issue  you  will  see  that  the 
affirmative  has  its  innings.  We  are  quite  clear  on 
one  point  and  have  been  for  some  time  past,  viz:  that 
no  more  olives  should  be  planted  at  present,  except 
by  those  who  are  satisfied  that  they  can  get  good 
crops  and  can  profitably  dispose  of  them.  This  de- 
termines both  the  bearing  in  the  special  place  and 
the  ability  to  profitably  handle  the  fruit,  and  this  is  a 
safe  guide  to  proceeding  with  any  fruit.  Certainly 
no  more  olives  should  be  planted  upon  merely  pros- 
pective conditions. 

We  are  also  pretty  well  assured  of  one  other  point, 
viz  :  if  we  had  thrifty  young  Mission  trees  in  a  region 
of  light  frosts,  and  on  good  soil  with  abundant  moist- 
ure available,  we  would  not  root  them  out  at  present. 
We  believe  that  the  right  variety  of  olive  in  the  right 
place  will  bear  profitably  with  proper  pruning  and 
care  and  irrigation  when  needed.  The  fact  that  so 
many  olive  trees  are  being  taken  out  now,  will  make, 
the  market  outlook  better  for  those  who  can  get  the 
fruit.  We  imagine  our  correspondent  has  his  trees 
in  a  place  where  the  bearing  has  not  yet  been  fully 
tested,  and,  if  the  soil  is  rich  and  deep  and  moisture 
adequate,  we  should  hold  the  trees  for  future  trial. 
They  may  be  unprofitable,  it  is  true  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  may  pay  well  in  such  a  place,  while,  un- 
profitable in  other  places.  We  would  take  such 
chances  on  an  investment  already  made,  but  we  would 
not  plant  another  tree  until  the  demonstration  is 
made  for  the  locality. 

We  should  be  stronger  in  this  waiting  policy  under 
such  circumstances  as  our  correspondent  describes. 
To  replace  the  olives  with  deciduous  trees,  all  of 
them  to  be  retained,  would  bring  the  whole  planting 
too  near  together.  Thirty  (feet  is  pretty  wide  for 
Muir  peaches,  it  is  true,  but  in  good  valley  soil  we 
would  infinitely  prefer  to  have  them  at  that  distance 
than  at  about  half  of  it — in  fact,  at  the  latter  dis- 
tance part  or  all  of  the  orchard  would  have  to  be 
cleaned  out  in  a  very  short  time.  Finally,  we  would, 
under  our  correspondent's  circumstances,  hold  the 
olives  for  further  trial.  If  the  peaches  are  well  cared 
for,  they  will  richly  pay  him  for  the  whole  ground, 
and  if  the  olive  situation  should  be  decided  in  the 
negative,  and  he  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  give  the 
peaches  the  whole  ground,  an  interplanting  of  vines 
or  small  fruits  would  be  better  than  crowding  the 
land  with  fruit  trees. 

Twig  Borer  of  Olives,  Prunes  and  Vines. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  vine  canes  bored  into 
at  the  base  of  the  lateral  shoots,  also  the  insect 
found  in  the  burrow.  What  is  it  and  what  can  be 
done  for  it  ? — Reader,  Fresno. 

The  insect  is  a  slim,  purplish-brown  beetle  about 
J  half  inch  long  and  its  name  is  Polycaon  confertus. 
It  first  became  famous  for  boring  in  olive  shoots  ; 
afterwards  it  became,  more  noticeable  in  the  prune 
and  recently  has  been  quite  prevalent  on  vines  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley.  It  works  in  the  spurs  left  at  the 
last  pruning,  going  in  at  a  joint  and  working  down- 
wards. It  is  more  serious  on  vines  than  on  fruit 
trees,  perhaps,  because  the  vine  pruner  usually 
leaves  just  the  number  of  spurs  he  wishes  to  grow, 
while  on  trees  there  are  always  supernumerary 
shoots  which  can  be  spared.  The  insect  breeds  freely 
in  old  stumps  of  oak,  manzanita,  etc.,  and  therefore 
became  first  notable  in  clearings  adjacent  to  old  tim- 
ber, but  it  breeds  in  old  vine  stumps  as  well,  and  is 
likely  to  be  abundant  wherever  old  stumps  of  up- 
rooted or  dead  vines  are  allowed  to  remain.  One 
remedy  is  to  burn  up  all  old  dead  wood  and  clear  the 
vicinity  of  all  such  breeding  places.  The  other  re- 
course is  to  spray  the  trees  or  vines,  just  after  prun- 
ing, with  a  distasteful  mixture  like  tobacco  soap  or 
carbolic  soap,  or  something  of  that  kind,  which  will 
stay  in  place  and  thus  discourage  the  insect  from 
biting  into  the  twigs  or  shoots.    It  does  not  appear 


yet  that  the  insect  breeds  in  the  growing  wood  which 
he  attacks ;  he  seems  simply  to  go  there  for  a 
free  lunch. 

Apricot  Twig  Injuries  by  Frost. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  frost  the  cause  of  the  sickly 
appearance  of  the  enclosed  apricot  twig  ?  The  trees 
had  a  large  crop  of  apricots  on  them,  but  the  frost 
was  severe  enough  to  knock  every  one  of  them  off. 
The  trees  are  five  or  six  years  old,  but  are  not  very 
vigorous.  They  get  frozen  every  year  and  have  never 
borne  any  fruit  yet.  They  are  located  where  they 
can  not  get  much  irrigation  and  are  on  both  sandy 
and  white  ash  land,  but  appear  to  be  all  in  the  same 
condition. — H.  W.  Wrioiitson,  Oleauder,  Fresno 
county. 

Yes  ;  it  seems  fairly  attributable  to  frost,  as  evi- 
denced both  by  the  enfeebled  new  growth  and  by  the 
sap  fermentation,  which  is  discernible  by  the  odor.  The 
trouble  is  commonly  called  sour  sap  in  the  top. 
There  is  no  sign  of  blight  or  disease  of  organic 
character.  We  think  you  are  right  in  attributing 
the  appearance  to  sap  injuries  by  frost.  The  proper 
treatment  would  be  to  cut  back  to  a  good  shoot  be- 
low the  injured  parts. 

Leaf  Chafers  at  Fresno. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  note  the  enclosed  beetles 
and  sample  of  their  work  upon  Muscat  vines.  They 
are  also  demolishing  blackberry  and  rose  blossoms. 
There  are  thousands  of  them.  Just  as  soon  as  you 
disturb  them  in  the  least  they  drop  to  the  ground. 
Can  anything  be  done  to  stay  their  ravages  ? — H.  W. 
Wriohtson,  Oleander. 

These  are  of  the  group  of  beetles  known  as  leaf 
chafers  and  are  a  species  of  Hoplia  which  occurs 
yearly  at  this  season  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  They 
are  chunky  beetles,  a  little  more  than  \  inch  long, 
with  yellowish  brown  wing  covers,  which  do  not  fully 
cover  their  gilded  abdomens.  They  are  good  eaters 
and  they  can  be  poisoned  by  spraying  the  foliage  they 
infest  with  Paris  green,  one  pound  to  200  gallons  of 
water,  or  sheets  can  be  spread  under  the  plants,  the 
insects  dropped  by  giving  the  vine  stump  a  sharp 
rap,  and  emptied  from  the  sheet  into  water  with  a 
little  kerosene  on  the  top  of  it.  They  can  be  readily 
handled  if  they  are  shaken  enough  to  keep  up  the 
'possum  game  and  the  whole  thing  done  quickly. 

Sulphur  for  Vines. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  the  better  quality  of  sulphur 
enough  better  than  the  cheaper  grades  for  sulphur- 
ing grape  vines  to  pay  for  the  difference  in  price  ? — 
W.  E.  Phillips,  Long  Beach. 

Yes  ;  the  cheap  sulphur  is  coarsely  ground  and  is 
altogether  unsuited  for  sulphuring  vines.  It  is  the 
vapor  of  sulphur  as  generated  by  sun  heat  which  is 
effective  against  the  mildew.  The  vapor  is  most 
readily  produced  from  sulphur  in  a  state  of  extreme 
division  ;  and,  not  only  that,  the  fine  sulphur  readily 
adheres  to  the  foliage  and  produces  vapor  just  at 
the  point  required,  while  coarse  sulphur  will  rattle 
off  on  the  ground  and  perhaps  beyond  reach.  It  is 
often  held  that  a  weight  of  the  best  sulphur  will  go 
so  much  further  in  distribution  than  a  greater  weight 
of  cheap  sulphur  that  the  difference  in  cost  is  largely 
made  up.  At  all  events  cheap  sulphur,  if  results  are 
counted,  is  the  costliest  which  one  can  buy. 

Pruning  Almonds. 

To  the  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  April  28th,  un- 
der the  heading  "Should  Almond  Trees  be  Pruned?" 
you  quote  the  opinion  of  an  "extensive  almond 
dealer,"  to  the  effect  that  pruning  would  increase 
the  yield.  Do  you  think  this  theory  is  correct  ?  I 
have  several  acres  of  almonds  in  San  Joaquin  county 
that  have  never  paid  expenses,  though  now  eight 
years  old,  so  I  am  deeply  interested  in  any  plausible 
solution  of  the  cause  of  their  non- bearing. — A  Sub- 
scriber, New  York. 

We  believe  that  pruning  will  promote  almond  bear- 
ing by  securing  a  less  amount  of  bearing  wood  and 
stronger  wood.  We  do  not  believe  that  pruning  is  a 
panacea  for  non-bearing,  because  with  some  varieties 
and  in  some  locations  lack  of  fruit  is  due  to  causes 
out  of  reach  of  cultural  operations.  Every  almond 
grower  should  try  pruning  a  few  almond  trees  along 
about  the  same  lines  as  peach  pruning,  and  report 
the  results.  I 

Bluestoned  Wheat  for  Fowls. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  wheat  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
bluestone,  for  seeding,  injurious  or  beneficial  to 
chickens  ? — Poultry  Breeder,  Wyandotte. 

It  depends  upon  how  much  bluestone  has  been  ab- 


sorbed. In  some  cases  it  might  be  reduced  by  soak- 
ing in  fresh  water  to  extract  the  copper  salt,  but 
the  material  is  poisonous  and  any  experiment  should 
be  made  carefully.  Surely  some  reader  can  report 
experience  on  this  point. 

WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
May  7.  1900. 

Alexander  McAdie.  Forecast  Official  and  Station  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  warm  and  gen- 
erally favorable  for  growing  crops.  Some  damage  has 
been  done  by  the  remarkably  heavy  rainfall,  especially 
to  cherries,  strawberries  and  early  hay,  and  it  is  reported 
that  some  of  the  early  sown  grain,  where  heavy,  has 
been  lodged.  The  loss  on  grain  and  fruit  will  be  very 
light.  Grain,  uncut  hay,  orchards  and  vineyards  have 
been  materially  benefited  by  the  rain,  and  it  is  now  be- 
lieved that  heavy  crops  are  assured  throughout  the  val- 
ley. Reports  of  serious  damage  by  frosts  and  high  winds 
during  April  were  apparently  incorrect,  although  decid- 
uous fruits  were  somewhat  injured  by  frosts  in  a  few 
orchards.  Citrus  fruits  are  in  good  condition.  Hops  were 
improved  by  the  favorable  conditions  and  are  doing  well. 
The  first  carload  of  cherries  was  shipped  from  Vacaville 
on  the  3rd. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Favorable  weather  has  prevailed  and  all  sections  have 
been  benefited  by  the  rain.  The  condition  of  grain,  hay 
and  pasturage  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  prospects 
for  good  crops  are  much  better  than  at  this  time  last 
week.  The  rainfall  was  unusually  heavy  in  some  locali- 
ties, but  no  serious  damage  has  been  reported.  Bean  and 
corn  planting  have  commenced;  there  will  be  a  large 
acreage  of  corn  in  Sonoma  county.  Haying  is  progress- 
ing; some  of  the  newly  cut  hay  was  damaged  by  rain. 
Hops  are  looking  well,  though  somewhat  backward.  De- 
ciduous fruits  are  making  good  progress,  but  it  is  feared 
the  crop  will  be  lighter  than  average,  owing  to  severe 
frosts  in  some  localities. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
The  weather  has  been  generally  cloudy  and  cool,  with 
generous  showers  during  the  past  week.  The  rains  did 
some  damage  to  the  hay  that  had  been  cut,  but  owing  to 
the  rainy  and  threatening  weather  which  has  prevailed 
for  the  past  two  weeks  haying  has  been  delayed  and  the 
damage  was  slight.  Crops  of  all  kinds  have  been  greatly 
benefited  by  the  showers,  and  the  prospects  are  now 
favorable  for  large  crops  of  both  grain  and  fruit  through- 
out the  valley.  Many  localities  report  prospects  for  the 
largest  grain  crop  in  several  years.  The  late  sown  grain 
is  doing  nicely  and  filling  well  in  most  places.  Early 
sown  grain  will  make  a  large  crop  in  all  sections.  Alfalfa 
looks  good  and  will  soon  |be  ready  to  cut  in  many  locali- 
ties.   Strawberries  and  cherries  are  being  marketed. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Cloudy  weather  prevailed  the  first  part  of  the  week 
and  was  followed  by  heavy  rains  on  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day, extending  to  all  sections  and  varying  from  1  to  2 
inches.  This  rain  assures  a  bountiful  water  supply  for 
irrigation  during  the  summer,  and  has  been  of  immense 
benefit  to  orchards,  vineyards  and  all  crops,  as  well  as 
feed  on  ranges.  Late  sown  wheat  and  barley  were  also 
benefited,  and  in  some  places  will  yield  a  small  crop. 
Bean  and  corn  lands  were  greatly  improved.  Hay  was 
slightly  damaged,  but  the  yield  will  undoubtedly  be  in- 
creased by  the  rain.  Lemon  and  orange  groves  are  in 
excellent  condition.  Deciduous  fruits  are  doing  well  in 
some  sections,  but  a  light  crop  is  expected,  especially  of 
apricots. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — The  week  was  cool  and 
cloudy,  with  the  heaviest  rainstorm  on  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday that  has  occurred  this  season.  The  rainfall  was 
general  and  well  distributed;  in  localities  the  precipita- 
tion was  heavy,  some  places  reporting  1J  inches  to  over 
2  inches  for  the  storm.  The  ground  received  a  good  soak- 
ing, and,  while  the  rain  came  late  in  the  season,  great 
benefit  resulted.  Growing  crops  of  all  kinds,  orchards 
and  vineyards  derived  much  good.  Late  barley,  feed 
and  pasture  were  revived,  and  in  localities  hay  fields 
that  were  brown  and  abandoned  are  turning  green,  with 
chances  of  the  grain  heading  and  making  a  crop.  The 
flow  of  streams  has  greatly  increased;  some  are  running 
full,  and  it  is  thought  that  some  of  them  will  carry 
enough  water  till  midsummer.  Mown  hay  was  dam- 
aged to  some  extent,  but  much  will  be  saved  if  warm, 
clear  weather  follows.— George  E.  Franklin. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Tuesday,  May  9,'  1900,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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THE  DAIRY. 


Feeding  for  Profit. 

By  James  E.  Boal,  Los  Angeles,  at  the  University  Faimers' 
Institute  at  Compton. 

Feeding  for  profit  is  a  subject  in  which  every 
farmer  or  dairyman  is  vitally  interested,  and  how  to 
get  the  best  results  from  our  feed  is  what  we  should 
strive  for.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  it  was  intended 
for  me  to  speak  of  feed  for  cows  giving  milk,  the  best 
I  can  do  will  be  to  give  you  some  of  my  own  experi- 
ence. 

One  would  naturally  think  that  if  an  animal  had 
plenty  of  feed  the  best  results  would  be  obtained, 
whether  it  be  for  beef  or  for  milk.  But  such  is  not 
the  case.  Feeding  for  milk  requires  a  different  ra- 
tion than  feeding  for  beef,  a  milk  cow  requiring  much 
more  nitrogenous  milk-forming  food  than  that  given  a 
fattening  steer. 

This  question  of  balanced  rations  is  a  very  import- 
ant one,  and  the  dairyman  can  well  afford  to  spend 
considerable  time  in  studying  it.  Persons  and  condi- 
tions differ  ;  all  cows  are  not  alike. 

Do  some  experimenting  ;  the  most  cost  connected 
with  it  is  your  time,  and  a  farmer  rarely  counts  time 
of  much  value.  Divide  your  cows  into  small  lots,  try 
different  feeds,  not  for  a  few  days  only,  but  for  weeks 
or  months.  Note  carefully,  by  actual  weight  and 
measure  ;  write  it  down  in  a  book  which  can  be  kept 
for  reference.  Most  of  us  go  at  this  kind  of  business 
in  a  haphazard  way,  and,  after  all  the  extra  work, 
know  very  little  more  than  before  the  experiment  was 
tried. 

Helps  to  Knowledge. — I  shall  not  be  able  in  this 
short  paper  to  give  any  formulas.  There  are  pub- 
lished many  good  dairy  papers  and  books  which  tell 
the  relative  value  of  every  kind  of  feeding  material, 
some  of  which  every  dairyman  should  take  and  read 
regularly.  "Feeds  and  Feeding,"  by  W.  A.  Henry, 
and  "Handbook  for  Farmers  and  Dairymen,"  by 
F.  W.  Woll,  should  be  owned  and  frequently  con- 
sulted by  every  dairyman.  It  is  by  this  means  that 
we  get  the  benefit  of  other  people's  successes  and 
failures,  and  save  ourselves  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
expense  ;  they  are  worth  their  cost  many  times 
over. 

Alfalfa  Can  Be  Supplemented. — In  this  southern 
part  of  the  State  it  is  not  a  question  of  what  we  can 
grow  for  cow  feed,  but  what  do  we  grow.  Well,  you 
say,  everybody  who  keeps  cows  grows  and  feeds  al- 
falfa. Alfalfa  is  good,  very  good  ;  and,  if  cut  and 
cured  properly,  comes  the  nearest  to  being  an  ideal 
feed  for  milk  cows  of  anything  known,  as  we  can  not 
have  large,  shady  pastures  with  succulent  natural 
grasses  from  6  to  12  inches  high  and  a  mountain 
stream  of  water  running  through  them  the  year 
round.  Some  of  us  can  not  have  these  conditions  any 
month  of  the  year,  so  we  have  to  make  the  best  use 
of  what  we  have.  Alfalfa,  however,  needs  something 
else  fed  with  it  in  order  to  get  the  most  good  out  of 
it.  Bran  is  a  universal  cow  feed  ;  yet  my  experience 
is  that  I  have  never  received  my  money  back  for  the 
amount  spent  for  bran  when  fed  with  alfalfa,  and  I 
have  fed  carload  after  carload  of  it.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause they  are  so  near  alike.  Chemical  analysis  show 
them  to  be  very  similar.  The  superintendent  of  a 
large  grain  ranch  came  to  me  one  day  and  said  : 
"  We  keep  three  cows,  and  yet  don't  get  milk  enough 
to  supply  our  table."  I  asked  what  he  fed  them. 
"All  the  alfalfa  hay  they  want,  besides  bran  twice  a 
day."  I  suggested  that  he  take  some  of  his  corn  and 
have  it  ground  and  feed  from  six  to  eight  pounds 
of  the  meal  each  day,  instead  of  the  bran.  In  a  cou- 
ple of  months  he  hailed  me  and  said  :  "I  want  to  tell 
you  about  those  cows.  They  are  giving  about  twice 
as  much  milk  as  they  did." 

Silos. — We  can  grow  a  good  many  things  that  will 
help  our  alfalfa  wonderfully,  and  in  the  past  few 
years  it  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  it 
pays  many  times  over  to  have  silos  even  in  this  coun- 
try. There  are  many  feeds  that  we  can  put  into 
them  at  a  very  small  cost,  which  will  feed  out  in  good 
condition.  The  first  cutting  of  alfalfa,  which  has  fox- 
tail, malva,  barley  and  other  things  mixed  with  it, 
which,  even  if  the  weather  would  permit  of  its  being 
cured,  would  not  bring  enough  in  the  market  to  pay 
for  hauling  it  off,  if  put  in  a  silo  will  make  a  most  ex- 
cellent feed  during  the  dry  summer  and  fall.  Oats 
and  peas  sown  together  will  produce  a  wonderful 
number  of  tons  per  acre  on  our  damp  lands,  and, 
when  cut  green,  where  the  peas  have  formed  and  the 
oats  in  the  dough,  if  made  into  ensilage,  will  increase 
the  milk  product  very  much.  But  corn  makes  the 
strongest,  best  ensilage.  It  can  be  grown  cheaply  ; 
everybody  knows  how  to  grow  it ;  it  turns  out  many 
tons  to  the  acre,  and  is  put  up  at  a  time  when  no 
other  work  interferes.  It  is  hard  work  while  it  lasts, 
but  is  quickly  over  and  the  best  results  are  obtained 
from  it.  Understand,  I  take  alfalfa  as  a  basis  of  all 
feeds;  it  is  fed  every  day  in  the  year  and  these  others 
come  in  to  help  out.  We  all  know  about  the  value  of 
beets,  pumpkins  and  citrons ;  they  all  fit  in  their 
places  and  can  not  well  be  dispensed  with. 

Some  things  that  are  fed  give  off  odors  that  are 


taken  up  in  the  milk.  This  can  mostly  be  avoided  by 
feeding  after  the  milking  is  done  and  the  milk  carried 
out  of  the  barn,  as  most  of  these  odors  are  taken  into 
the  milk  after  it  comes  out  of  the  udder,  while  it  is 
warm,  standing  in  the  pail. 

About  Cows. — The  old  story  about  feeding  butter 
fat  into  cows  frequently  bobs  up.  By  feeding  you  can 
make  a  cow  fat  and  sleek,  improve  her  looks  and  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  milk  very  considerably,  but 
can  not  increase  the  quality  of  milk  to  any  great  de- 
gree. In  other  words,  you  can  not  make  a  cow  which 
in  normal  condition  gives  5%  of  butter  fat,  by  feeding 
alone,  increase  to  5*%  or  6%  of  butter  fat.  That  has 
been  tried  many  times  over,  both  by  scientific  and 
practical  experiments,  and  right  here  let  me  tell  you 
one  of  the  great  secrets  of  success :  get  cows  that 
give  a  good  quality  of  milk  and  then,  by  proper  feed- 
ing and  care,  get  a  large  quantity.  Don't  waste  time 
trying  to  make  your  poor  cows  better.  Sell  them  to 
the  butcher,  give  them  away,  anything  to  get  rid  of 
them  ;  it  will  pay  you  in  the  end.  Most  of  the  experi- 
ment stations  of  the  different  States,  as  well  as  up-to- 
date  dairymen,  have  thoroughly  proven  that  fact. 

The  Indiana  Experiment  Station  has  lately  been 
making  special  studies  of  leading  dairy  farms  in  that 
State,  and  their  laboratory  experiments  have  shown: 

First. — The  quality  of  the  milk  depends  largely  upon 
the  individuality  of  the  cattle. 

Second. — The  cattle  must  be  healthy. 

Third. — That  the  food  must  be  of  good  quality  and 
properly  balanced. 

Fourth. — That  the  stables  must  be  of  sanitary  con- 
struction. 

Fifth. — That  the  milk  be  exposed  to  the  minimum 
of  contamination  from  the  cow  and  stable  while  being 
drawn. 

Sixth. — That  the  subsequent  handling  of  milk  be 
such  as  to  exclude  all  possibilities  of  infection  ;  that 
the  milk  should  retain  its  natural  flavor;  that  it  should 
not  be  subject  to  a  change  and  should  be  kept  for  a 
reasonable  time. 

Dairy  Products. — Perhaps  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  there  was  produced  in  this  State  last 
year — a  dry  year — over  $14,000,000  worth  of  dairy 
products  ;  more  than  the  grain  or  gold  produced; 
that  the  forty-three  or  forty-five  creameries  south  of 
the  Tehachapi  produce  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
butter  used  in  the  Los  Angeles  market ;  that  Los 
Angeles  county  produces  the  most  cheese  of  any 
county  in  the  State,  and  that  the  largest  cheese  fac- 
tory in  the  county  has  not  been  able  to  keep  a  cheese 
until  it  was  thirty  days  old  for  many  years  past. 

Dairy  Profits. — Well,  you  say,  does  dairying  pay  ? 
For  five  years  I  realized  $10  per  ton  on  the  ranch  for 
alfalfa  hay  by  feeding  it  to  milk  cows,  when  it  was 
bringing  from  $3  to  $4  per  ton  in  the  field  and  being 
hauled  away.  At  different  times  I  bought  cows,  hired 
them,  took  some  on  shares,  had  from  five  to  sixty-five 
at  a  time,  and  I  always  made  it  pay.  Of  late  years, 
in  company  with  others,  am  now  milking  upwards  of 
200,  and  we  are  not  working  entirely  for  our  health  ! 
In  our  neighborhood  last  year  there  were  ten  new 
buildings  erected,  mostly  dwellings  on  the  farms, 
costing  from  $500  to  $5000  each.  Over  one  dozen 
new  pianos  were  purchased  and  a  great  majority  of 
them  paid  for,  and  the  cows  furnished  most,  if  not  all, 
the  money. 

Yesterday  I  heard  of  a  lady  left  a  widow  with  two 
growing  girls  to  bring  up  and  educate.  They  had  a 
small  home  and  five  acres  of  ground.  She  got  a  friend 
to  advance  her  money  with  which  she  bought  six 
cows.  In  eight  months,  besides  supporting  her  fam- 
ily, she  had  paid  back  the  money  borrowed  and  had 
$100  with  which  she  was  going  to  buy  three  more 
cows.  There  is  not  much  question  about  the  pay,  if 
a  little  common  sense  and  intelligence  are  used. 

You  say  :  "Well,  now,  he  has  not  told  us  anything 
but  what  we  knew  and  have  known  for  years."  In 
this  day  and  generation  it  is  not  always  the  most  in- 
telligent persons  who  are  the  most  successful,  but 
usually  those  who  persistently  apply  the  knowledge 
they  possess. 


Care  of  Milk. 

By  J.  J.  Harshman  of  Compton,  at  the  University 
Farmers'  Institute. 

It  has  been  said  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
of  liberty.  It  is  certainly  the  price  of  good  butter 
and  cheese.  In  considering  this  subject,  we  wish  to 
impress  upon  the  dairymen  the  fact  that  they  cut  a 
much  larger  figure  in  the  production  of  a  good  arti- 
cle of  butter  or  cheese  than  they  give  themselves 
credit  for,  and  are  largely  responsible  for  much  of 
the  second-grade  butter  and  cheese  put  upon  the 
market.  Much  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the 
milk  when  it  is  delivered  at  the  factory.  And  no 
cheese  or  butter  maker  can  make  a  prime  article 
from  milk  which  has  not  been  properly  handled  or 
cared  for.  Don't  risk  ruining  a  whole  vat  by  putting 
in  a  few  gallons  of  tainted  milk,  caused  by  poor  sani- 
tary conditions,  sick  cows  or  those  too  early  in  laca- 
tation.  Don't  use  the  factory  as  a  dumping  ground 
for  milk  that  you  would  hesitate  to  put  upon  your 
own  table.  I  would  not  have  you  think  that  anything 
is  good  enough  for  the  factory.    This  would  be  poor 


economy.  It  would  not  only  injure  the  factory  repu- 
tation, but  would  certainly  revert  to  your  injury  in 
the  shape  of  diminished  dividends. 

Rejection  of  Bad  Milk. — The  carelessness  of  some 
dairymen  may  cause  others  to  feel  that  it  is  useless 
for  them  to  send  good  milk  or  to  take  care  of  it,  if  it 
is  to  be  put  in  the  same  vat  with  their  neighbors. 
But  this  conclusion  is  far-fetched  if  the  factoryman 
do  his  duty  by  testing  for  taint,  and  reject  that  which 
he  knows  will  not  make  a  No.  1  article  of  butter  or 
cheese.  It  may  take  some  nerve  to  do  it,  but  in  jus- 
tice to  all  concerned  it  must  be  done.  But  the  prod- 
uct upon  the  market  is  conclusive  evidence  that  he 
has  not  always  done  so.  The  fear  of  offending  and 
probably  losing  a  patron,  notwithstanding  the 
promptings  of  his  better  nature,  and  knowing  the 
consequences  of  using  such  milk,  will  stifle  his  con- 
science and  commit  the  criminal  act  of  pouring  this 
putrid  mass  into  a  vat  of  healthy,  pure  milk,  thus 
rendering  the  whole  unfit  for  use.  It  is  a  trying  place 
for  a  factoryman,  whose  principles  are  not  well  es- 
tablished, who  finds  himself  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  sharp  competition.  But,  from  every  point  of 
view,  it  pays  to  be  honest.  By  taking  a  firm  stand 
for  the  right  you  may  lose  some  milk,  but  it  will  be 
that  which  you  can  well  afford  to  spare,  and  which 
will  be  of  no  credit  to  your  competitors'  product.  By 
all  means  take  no  milk  which  you  know  will  lower  the 
standard  of  your  butter  or  cheese  product,  and  to 
the  dairyman  I  would  say  :  Be  an  example  in  cleanli- 
ness to  the  cheese  factory  and  creamery,  and  compel 
them  to  follow  suit. 

Get  Good  Milk  toCareFor. — But  to  my  subject,  the 
care  of  milk.  This,  by  rights,  should  be  preceded  by 
the  conditions  which  govern  its  production  and  the 
condition  of  the  milk  before  being  drawn  from  the 
cow,  as  the  success  of  the  care  of  the  same  depends 
in  a  measure  upon  this.  In  this  connection  I  will  say 
that  cows  should  not  be  fed  unhealthy  food  or  be  per- 
mitted to  drink  stagnant  water.  Never  dog  your 
cows,  or  allow  them  to  become  excited  by  hard  driv- 
ing or  loud  talking.  Never  abuse  them.  Give  them 
plenty  of  good  succulent  food  to  eat  and  pure  water 
to  drink.  Keep  them  as  happy  as  possible.  Milk 
quietly,  quickly,  cleanly  and  thoroughly.  Cows  do 
not  like  unnecessary  noise  or  delay.  Loafers,  dogs 
and  cats  are  not  needed  at  milking  time.  Now,  when 
good  sanitary  conditions  exist  in  and  around  the  barn 
and  corral,  we  have  a  solid  foundation  to  work  upon, 
and  until  this  is  fully  established  we  need  not  expect 
the  best  results. 

Cleanliness. — An  eminent  sage  in  the  dim  past  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  cleanliness  was  next  to 
godliness,  and  1  would  venture  the  assertion  that  but 
little  second-grade  butter  or  cheese  is  made  without 
the  aid  of  filth.  Tainted  milk  is  not,  as  is  usually  sup- 
posed, that  which  has  begun  to  sour.  Not  so.  It  is 
generally  that  which  has  come  in  contact  with  filth 
and  has  commenced  to  decay.  In  this  condition  it  is 
laden  with  injurious  bacteria,  which  baffles  the  skill 
of  the  cheese  or  butter  maker.  He  may  make  a  pass- 
able looking  article,  but  he  can  not  give  it  the  flavor. 
The  flavor  is  gone.  He  may  fool  the  merchant,  but 
he  can  not  deceive  the  consumer.  Anywhere  that 
filth  is  found,  in  the  manure  pile,  filthy  corrals,  pig 
pens  and  even  in  the  seams  of  half  washed  milk  uten- 
sils, are  good  hiding  and  sprouting  places  for  bac- 
teria, and  no  ordinary  washing  will  eradicate  them. 
These  germs  are  the  smallest  of  vegetable  organisms 
and  can  be  seen  only  by  the  use  of  the  most  powerful 
microscope.  But  they  reproduce  themselves  with 
great  rapidity.  They  are  very  light  and  are  found 
floating  in  the  air  where  filthy  odors  abound.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  aerating  your  milk  in  a  pure  atmos- 
phere. I  will  give  you,  in  addition  to  the  hints  al- 
ready given,  rules  which,  if  strictly  followed  by  the 
dairyman  and  the  manufacturer  does  his  duty,  we  will 
realize  a  surprising  advance  in  price  and  demand  for 
our  product. 

Observe  and  enforce  the  utmost  cleanliness  about 
the  cows  and  all  milk  utensils.  Before  sitting  down 
to  milk,  brush  all  the  dust,  manure  and  loose  hair 
from  the  cow's  sides  and  udder,  thus  preventing  the 
introduction  of  myriads  of  bacteria  into  the  milkpail. 
Never  wet  the  teats  while  milking,  but  milk  with  dry 
hands. 

Don't  use  the  milk  for  three  weeks  before  calving, 
and  from  three  to  five  days  after.  The  latter  is  the 
safest. 

Aerate  each  cow's  milk  as  soon  as  it  is  drawn.  The 
aerator  must  be  placed  in  a  pure  atmosphere. 

The  cans  should  be  placed  upon  a  platform  or  rack 
out  in  the  open  air,  regardless  of  weather,  with  slats 
beneath  them  to  permit  a  free  passage  of  air  under- 
neath. Never  let  the  can  of  milk  set  on  the  ground, 
or  in  a  building.  I  repeat  it,  don't  let  the  milk  set  in 
a  stable  or  corral. 

Put  your  night's  milk  in  all  your  cans  and  in  the 
morning  pour  the  night's  milk  all  together,  so  that 
the  morning's  milk  can  be  taken  to  the  factory  sepa- 
rately. Always  leave  the  covers  off  the  cans  until 
ready  to  start  for  the  factory.  In  warm  weather  the 
cans  should  be  covered  with  a  canvas  to  keep  cool  and 
clean  from  dust  while  on  the  way  to  the  factory. 
Milk  should  be  delivered  by  8:30  a.  m. 

If  whey  or  skimmed  milk  is  returned  in  the  cans, 
they  should  be  emptied  at  once  and  thoroughly 
cleaned.  First  rinse  in  warm  water  and  wash  with 
soda  or  one  of  the  many  preparations  which  is  equally 
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effective  :  then  scald  in  hot  water  and  place  in  the 
sun. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is 
a  more  favorable  section  for  dairying  in  the  world 
than  Los  Angeles  county.  Our  markets  are  second 
to  none.  The  fertility  of  our  soil  is  unquestioned  ; 
our  productions  are  varied,  and,  when  our  resources 
are  fully  developed  and  their  possibilities  reached,  we 
shall  look  back  with  satisfaction  at  our  achievements. 
Success  is  knocking  at  our  doors.  We  must  meet  our 
responsibilities.  We  must  take  our  place  in  the  front 
ranks  or  fall  behind. 

Discussion. — Some  dairymen  present  took  issue  on 
the  point  of  dry  vs.  wet  milking.  It  was  put  to  vote 
and  declared  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  dry 
brushing  of  the  udder  was  the  most  cleanly  method, 
although  washing  of  the  udder  with  warm  water  was 
declared  permissible  and  sometimes  advisable.  Wet- 
ting the  teats  with  the  milk  was  declared  ab- 
horrent. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Chicks. 

George  R.  Albers  of  Los  Angeles  prepares  for  the 
Pet  Stock  Tribune  a  very  suggestive  detailed  ac- 
count of  how  to  proceed  to  secure  a  good  increase 
of  the  flock.  Long  before  the  little  ones  are  hatched, 
we  must  settle  one  or  two  fundamental  matters,  of 
which  the  first  one  is,  Shall  the  chicks  be  raised  by 
brooders  or  hens  ?  Under  ideal  conditions  the 
chicks  will  thrive  best  and  be  most  conveniently  cared 
for  in  brooders,  but  most  people  do  not  have  ideal 
conditions;  poultry  is  not  their  exclusive  business, 
and  they  must  make  the  best  they  can  of  existing 
circumstances.  Many  do  not  even  do  this.  It  would 
not  be  just  to  the  subject  to  fail  to  mention  the  thou- 
sands of  examples  like  the  one  given  below,  but  the 
remedies  need  not  be  touched  upon  since  the  owner 
of  the  birds  will  not  read  this  paper. 

How  Not  to  Do  It. — A.  has  a  hen  sitting  under  the 
.house;  she  will  hatch  hundreds  of  mites  and  a  few 
chickens.  When  the  latter  are  ten  days  old  A.  will 
go  to  the  poultry  supply  store  or  grocery  to  buy  a 
25-cent  package  of  condition  powder,  and  explain 
that  his  chicks  are  droopy,  notwithstanding  he  has 
given  them  pepper,  copperas  and  bluestone.  The 
store  keeper  will  suggest  insect  powder  or  lice  killer, 
but  A.  will  resent  the  insinuation  intended  to  get  his 
money,  and  his  subsequent  experience  will  show  that 
he  has  thrown  away  what  he  did  spend.  He  raises 
his  fowls  under  "  natural  conditions "  and  soon 
demonstrates  that  "  chickens  don't  pay."  To  as- 
sume that  the  incubator  and  brooder  offer  a  way  out 
of  his  troubles  is  a  little  better  than  to  expect  to 
give  health  to  the  chicks  in  the  form  of  pepper  or 
carbolic  acid,  but  it  is  an  assumption  still  and  leaves 
the  chicks  yet  to  be  raised. 

The  Better  Way. — If  the  business  is  on  a  very 
small  scale,  and  the  hens  are  hatching  one  brood  at 
a  time,  they  must  usually  raise  their  broods.  Dust 
hen  and  nest  well  with  insect  powder  twice  during  a 
hatch;  about  thirty-six  hours  after  the  first  chicks 
appear  place  hen  and  chicks  in  a  coop.  Confine  both 
hen  and  chicks  to  a  space  about  3x10  feet  till  the 
latter  are  about  a  week  old,  then  allow  the  chicks, 
but  not  the  hen,  to  run  out.  Keep  them  warm  and 
dry  at  all  hazards.  When  about  three  days  old  rub 
on  the  head  of  each  chick  a  bit  of  grease,  or  of  some 
head-lice  ointment,  as  large  as  a  grain  of  wheat. 
Feed  substantially  the  same  as  brooder  chicks.  If 
we  are  raising  chickens  for  profit,  we  have  not  the 
time  to  labor  with  hens  as  brooders,  nor  can  we  spare 
their  time.  A  dozen  or  more  hens  may  be  set  at 
once  and  the  chicks  transferred  to  the  brooder.  If 
incubators  be  used,  there  will  probably  be  a  few  more 
cripples;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  will  get  good  results. 
The  incubator  should  have  a  nursery  under  the  egg 
tray  and  the  chicks  should  be  left  in  the  nursery  till 
the  oldest  are  a  day  and  a  half  old.  Do  not  open  the 
doors  to  let  the  cold  air  in  on  the  little  ones,  or  they 
will  die  in  the  shells.  If  it  is  your  first  experience 
this  may  lead  you  to  believe  that  you  did  not  use 
enough  moisture,  for  the  shells  will  dry  out  around 
the  dead  chicks.  If  you  used  any  moisture  you  prob- 
ably used  enough — that  is  a  rule  with  beginners. 
Now  the  chicks  are  thirty-six  hours  old  and  ready 
for  the  brooders  which  you  have  prepared. 

Brooders. — For  work  on  a  moderate  or  a  large 
scale  it  is  best  to  use  indoor,  hot-water  sectional 
brooders.  For  a  very  small  plant  an  outdoor,  hot- 
air  brooder  will  involve  the  smallest  investment. 
Such  brooders  should  be  in  single  units — not  sec- 
tional— and  should  be  portable.  They  are  excellent 
for  the  older  chicks  that  have  lived  two  weeks  in  the 
brooder  house  and  run,  and  have  been  moved  out 
upon  the  lawn.  The  brooder  house  is  not  a  screen  to 
keep  the  wind  from  blowing  the  lamp  out;  it  is  not  a 
protection  to  the  brooders — it  is  the  home  of  the 
chicks.  They  are  not  to  choose  when  they  will  stay 
in  the  house;  they  must  be  kept  in  for  the  first  three 
days  and  on  all  wet  and  cold  days,  and  usually  in  the 
mornings  till  the  dew  is  gone.  If  there  were  ample 
room  inside  the  brooder  house  they  could  be  success- 


fully raised  without  ever  going  out  of  doors  before 
they  are  six  weeks  old.  The  inside  of  the  brooder 
house  must  be  comfortably  warm  the  year  around, 
even  though  it  takes  artificial  heat  to  keep  it  so. 

The  three-section  brooder,  such  as  is  generally 
used,  sits  low  on  the  ground  or  floor  and  has  in  each 
section  a  false  bottom  that  can  be  drawn  out  for 
cleaning  and  can  be  raised  or  lowered  according  to 
the  size  of  the  chicks.  Inside  the  brooder  house  the 
runs  extend  5  feet  from  the  brooder  to  the  wall  and 
in  front  of  the  house  15  feet  on  the  ground.  The 
brooder  sections  are  2i  feet  long,  so  the  runs  are 
2^x20  feet.  Outside  the  house  the  runs  are  1-inch 
mesh  wire  netting;  inside  they  have  netting  covers 
and  board  partitions.  All  covers  are  on  removable 
frames.  We  now  have  the  house.  Next,  after  light- 
ing the  lamp,  and  while  the  brooder  is  warming  up, 
take  out  each  false  bottom,  wrap  it  in  paper,  replace 
it  in  the  brooder  and  cover  it  with  a  thin  layer  of 
bran.  Cover  the  floor  of  the  run  with  sand.  Close 
the  openings  in  the  front  of  the  house  that  lead  to 
the  outdoor  part  of  the  run  and  leave  them  closed  at 
least  three  days.  Place  in  the  run  a  feed  dish  con- 
taining ground  oyster  shell  and  a  drinking  vessel  that 
the  little  ones  can  not  get  into,  provided  with  fresh 
water.  Keep  these  fresh  and  clean  and  always  be- 
fore the  chicks. 

Brooder  Management. — When  the  brooder  has 
reached  a  temperature  of  90°  or  95°  on  a  level  an  inch 
above  the  floor,  the  little  chicks  may  be  moved  into 
it.  We  will  put  fifty  to  eighty  chicks  in  each  section 
of  the  brooder.  A  temperature  of  90°  should  be  main- 
tained for  two  days  or  until  the  chicks  are  nearly 
four  days  old,  when  it  may  be  allowed  to  diminish  a 
little.  A  thermometer  may  be  of  service  during 
these  two  days,  but  afterward  the  chicks  are  more 
trustworthy  than  the  mercury.  After  a  little  ex- 
perience, you  can  readily  tell  when  they  are  com- 
fortable. A  pane  of  glass  in  the  lid  of  one  section  of 
the  brooder  is  convenient  for  studying  the  behavior 
of  chicks.  The  glass  should  not  be  in  the  back  of  the 
brooder.  When  the  chicks  are  comfortable,  they 
sleep  scattered  over  the  bottom  of  the  brooder;  when 
cold  they  huddle,  and  even  pile  up;  when  too  warm, 
they  sleep  near  the  entrance  to  the  brooder  or  just 
outside  of  it  and  appear  uneasy.  It  is  more  difficult 
to  tell  when  the  chicks  are  too  warm  than  when  they 
are  too  cold,  for  the  crowding  cannot  be  mistaken, 
and  will  not  be  mistaken  if  the  "babies"  are  warm 
enough.  The  location  of  the  droppings  as  seen  in  the 
morning  will  show  what  part  of  the  brooder  was  oc- 
cupied the  night  before.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that 
brooders  annually  kill  as  large  a  percentage  of  chicks 
as  do  hens.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if  they  were 
all  well  designed  and  skillfully  and  carefully  handled. 

As  time  passes  we  allow  the  temperature  to  run 
down,  but  continue  to  visit  the  brooders  each  evening 
after  the  little  ones  have  gone  to  bed  to  see  if  they 
are  comfortable.  After  two  to  four  weeks,  depending 
on  the  season  and  the  weather,  we  may  put  out  the 
lamp  during  the  day,  and  toward  the  last  we  will 
maintain  a  temperature  of  only  70°  at  night.  Then 
we  leave  the  lamp  out  entirely  for  a  night  or  two  be- 
fore giving  up  the  use  of  brooder.  This  is  when  the 
chicks  have  been  in  the  brooder  for  six  weeks,  but 
they  may  well  be  left  in  it,  even  without  artificial 
heat,  for  a  longer  period,  if  the  size  of  the  runs  can 
be  increased.  The  brooder  and  indoor  part  of  the 
run  should  be  cleaned  out  at  least  every  other  day, 
the  outer  part  once  a  week,  "beginning  when  the 
chicks  are  two  weeks  old  and  have  been  allowed  to  go 
out  of  doors  for  about  ten  days.  For  the  first  two 
days  the  brooder  bottom  should  be  covered  with  bran, 
afterward  with  clean  sand.  At  first  the  little  fellows 
are  apt  to  eat  whatever  is  under  their  feet  and  occa- 
sionally will  injure  themselves  by  filling  up  with  sand, 
if  the  brooder  bottom  is  covered  with  it.  This  is  the 
cause  of  some  mysterious  cases  of  bowel  complaint. 
The  remedy  suggested  is  simple.  Another  common 
cause  of  bowel  complaint  is  being  hatched  before  the 
entire  intestinal  tract  has  entered  the  abdomen.  Cu- 
riously enough,  this  is  not  necessarily  fatal,  for  the 
chick  may  grow  up  and  lay  eggs  and  compete  with 
normal  hens  although  she  has  left  a  few  inches  of  in- 
testine in  the  shell  from  which  she  was  hatched.  Na- 
ture appears  careless  in  this  respect,  not  only  with 
birds,  but  even  with  mammals.  Such  chicks  may  be 
recognized  by  their  abnormally  large  navels,  and  are 
usually  not  worth  trying  to  raise.  They,  together 
with  the  cripples,  if  any,  should  be  chopped  up  and 
fed  to  the  laying  hens  at  the  time  the  other  chicks 
are  put  into  the  brooder.  They  are  worth  nearly  a 
cent  apiece  as  meat,  and  not  nearly  so  much  for 
fertilizer.  Chicks  that  die  should  be  burned  or 
buried. 

Feeding. — The  care  of  young  chickens  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  feeding,  but  the  latter  should 
not  be  underestimated.  Every  one  who  feeds  chicks 
ought  to  be  make  a  study  of  what  constitutes  a  well- 
balanced  ration,  composed  largely  of  those  foods  that 
can  be  readily  and  cheaply  had,  delivered  on  his  prem- 
ises. Most  of  us  do  not  do  this,  but  we  find  by  experi- 
ence that  certain  foods  that  we  can  afford  to  furnish 
give  good  results.  To  make  a  complete  study  of  the 
balanced  ration  we  should  have  a  working  knowledge 
of  agricultural  chemistry.  How  many  of  us  have  ? 
Fortunately,  nature  is  able  to  select  in  some  degree, 
from  the  ingredients  furnished  her.  We  have  already 
settled  the  vexed  question  of  the  first  feed  by  provid- 


ing bran  and  oyster  shell  at  the  time  we  made  ready 
our  brooders.  Many  persons  feed  egg  at  first.  This 
food  is  very  acceptable  to  the  chicks,  but  is  usually 
expensive  and  is  not  necessary.  Bread  and  cracker 
crumbs,  steel  cut  oatmeal,  cracked  Kafir  corn, 
browned  cracked  wheat,  which  should  be  carefully 
roasted,  and  millet  seed  are  the  proper  staples  from 
the  beginning.  The  more  dry  food  you  give,  the  less 
dirt  you  will  compel  the  chicks  to  eat,  and  the  less  dan- 
ger of  souring  or  giving  food  too  wet  or  sloppy.  It  is 
well  to  moisten  bread  with  sweet  milk,  but  if  you  let 
the  mass  sour  you  must  not  give  it  to  the  chicks. 

On  the  first  day  in  the  brooder  the  chicks  will  eat 
but  little  and  you  may  safely  keep  millet  seed  or  hard- 
boiled  egg  before  them.  For  the  next  week  or  ten 
days,  feed  five  times  a  day  only  as  much  as  the  chicks 
will  eat  up  clean  each  time,  and  let  one  or  two  of  the 
five  meals  consist  of  soft  food,  such  as  egg,  bread  and 
milk,  scalded  bran  and  cornmeal  mixed,  or  cooked 
vegetables.  When  not  giving  egg,  mix  with  the  soft 
food  5%  of  blood  or  meat  meal  or  fresh  meat  once  a 
day.  The  experience  of  some  is  in  favor  of  soft  food 
for  the  first  few  days.  This  is  because  they  do  not 
provide  grit,  and  the  poor  little  creatures,  hatched 
with  empty  gizzards  and  no  teeth,  must  get  along  as 
best  they  can  till  they  are  able  to  find  their  own  mill- 
stones to  grind  their  feed.  In  our  experience  there 
is  no  one  staple  equal  to  millet  seed,  but  when  it  is 
fed  largely,  granulated  charcoal  should  be  kept  be- 
fore the  chicks  part  of  the  time  to  correct  the  tend- 
ency to  losseness  of  the  bowels.  The  charcoal  is  an 
aid  to  digestion  and  probably  a  slight  protection 
against  such  disease  as  originates  in  filthy  food. 
Besides  the  two  classes  of  food  already  mentioned,  the 
chicks  must  have  green  food  daily.  It  is  all  the  bet- 
ter if  they  get  it  twice  a  day.  The  grass  in  the  small 
run  will  soon  be  eaten  up,  and  then  the  chicks  must  be 
supplied  with  cut  greens.  Any  or  all  of  the  follow- 
ing are  more  desirable  than  blue  grass:  Alfalfa,  pars- 
ley, lettuce,  swiss  chard,  and  young  and  tender  corn- 
stalks or  sorghum.  Of  these,  the  clover  is  the  most 
perfect  food,  but  a  variety  is  better,  even  with  green 
food. 

The  Dietary. — We  now  have  before  us  a  list  of 
suitable  foods,  let  us  spend  a  day  with  the  chicks. 
For  the  first  food  for  the  morning,  we  will  place 
millet  seed  in  the  feed  trough  the  night  before,  when 
we  go  around  to  close  up  the  brooder  house  and  to 
see  that  the  little  ones  are  all  right  for  the  night. 
The  next  meal,  at  nine  o'clock,  will  be  scalded  rolled 
oats,  not  too  wet  and  not  too  hot.  The  greedy  little 
youngsters  will  not  wait  for  the  mash  to  cool.  We 
will  usually  not  let  them  out  of  the  brooder 
house  till  we  make  the  rounds  at  this  time.  Next, 
the  noon  meal  of  cut  lettuce  or  alfalfa;  then  at  2:80 
p.  M.,  millet  or  steel  cut  oatmeal,  and  lastly  at  five 
o'clock  in  winter  or  nearly  six  in  summer,  browned 
cracked  wheat.  This  is  more  variety  than  we  would 
attempt  every  day  and  more  meals  than  we  will  give 
after  the  chicks  are  a  week  or  ten  days  old.  During 
the  second  week,  we  will  reduce  the  meals  to  four  per 
day,  and  by  the  end  of  third  week  to  three,  but  from 
that  time  on,  the  noon  meal  will  include  both  solid 
and  green  food.  The  general  character  of  the  food 
will  not  be  changed  till  we  begin  to  fatten  the  chicks 
for  market.  They  have  shell  or  grit  constantly  be- 
fore them.  We  must  never  fail  to  provide  plenty  of 
clean,  fresh  water.  We  must  also  provide  exercise 
by  making  them  scratch  for  their  millet.  It  will  be 
fun  to  give  them  a  bright  object,  such  as  a  brass 
screw  too  large  for  them  to  swallow,  and  watch  the 
grand  chase  that  they  give  the  poor  fellow  who 
secures  it.  Their  little  lives  are  not  very  full  of  play, 
but  we  like  to  see  them  exercise,  and  somehow  we 
think  that  our  sympathy  for  their  good  cheer  is  one 
more  of  the  999  secrets  of  success  in  care  and  feeding. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


How  to  Irrigate. 

By  J.  G.  Kyle  of  Riverside  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute 
at  Perrls. 

Local  conditions  determine  so  many  ppints  in  the 
skillful  distribution  of  water  that  it  seems  not  alto- 
gether wise  to  ask  a  non-resident  to  talk  to  you  on 
the  subject. 

The  first  point  is  how  much  water  can  you  depend 
on  having  to  use  during  May,  June  and  July  for  decid- 
uous fruit.  If  you  can  have  30  inches  a  day  of 
twenty-four  hours  for  two  days  out  of  every  thirty 
days,  I  think  you  can  organize  your  land  and  flumes 
so  as  to  do  justice  to  twenty  acres.  This  is  double 
the  amount  of  land  for  the  same  amount  of  water 
customary  at  Riverside. 

Preparation  for  Irrigation. — First,  grade  care- 
fully so  soon  as  possible  after  the  first  rain  in 
autumn.  After  the  next  rain  plow  deeply  across  the 
line  of  irrigation,  put  in  a  good  flume  on  the  proper 
side,  or,  still  better,  on  two  sides,  so  that  you  may  be 
able  to  cross-irrigate.  If  you  start  a  young  orchard 
you  will  not  need  all  your  water  for  several  years, 
but  you  can  always  sell  it  to  some  neighbor  who 
started  his  orchard  during  the  time  when  hopes  ran 
high  and  water  ran  low.  I  like  the  plan  of  having 
the  holes  all  dug  before  beginning  to  plant.  Better 
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let  the  water  have  a  good  start  at  filling  the  holes. 
Plant  in  water,  and  let  each  planter  roll  up  his 
sleeves  above  the  elbow  and  two  men  shovel  in  the 
earth.  The  planter  should  spread  the  roots  so  as  to 
give  them  a  natural  position.  Plant  across  ten  or 
fifteen  rows,  as  you  may  have  water,  and  it  will  keep 
ahead  of  you.  Cover  in  your  trees  with  dry  earth, 
and  straighten  the  inclined  before  the  ground  settles. 
In  about  two  weeks  you  are  ready  for  the  first  irri- 
gation. Then  run  a  good,  deep  furrow  on  each  side 
of  the  row.  Start  the  water  in  only  one  furrow. 
When  the  water  has  gone  as  far  as  2  feet  beyond  the 
first  tree  block  the  furrow,  and  then  open  across  to 
the  other  furrow  from  1  to  2  feet  above.  Let  the 
water  run  down  the  second  furrow  a  little  past  the 
second  tree.  Block  as  before,  and  so  on  down  the 
line.  You  will  in  this  way  put  water  on  three  sides 
of  your  tree,  and  by  reversing  the  starting  furrows 
you  will  have  every  time  you  irrigate  a  basin  system 
which  is  altogether  the  most  economical  of  water. 
The  second  j'ear  run  two  furrows  on  each  side  of  the 
tree,  and  repeat  the  blocking  and  shifting  of  water 
from  one  furrow  to  the  other  near  the  trees.  By  the 
time  the  roots  occupy  most  of  the  space  you  can  let 
it  run  in  the  furrow  straight  down. 

Preventing  Runaways. — And  now  begins  the 
most  difficult  part,  which  is  to  get  the'water  through 
to  the  lower  end  and  no  farther.  Most  of  our  good 
people  think  this  cannot  be  done.  If  they  will  offer  a 
premium  of  $25  to  the  man  who  does  it  successfully 
for  one  whole  season  the  thing  will  be  done.  There 
is  no  more  sense  in  a  man's  letting  water  run  away 
from  him  than  to  let  his  horse  run  away  from  him  or 
with  him.  The  difficulty  is  in  favor  of  the  water.  It 
needs  no  training — it  only  needs  guiding.  You  would 
not  think  of  putting  a  fine  colt  into  the  hands  of  an 
inexperienced  rancher's  man  without  mental  re- 
sources. I  have  seen  men  who  pretended  to  be  irri- 
gating have  a  story  book  with  them  and  spend  fully 
half  their  time  upder  a  tree  reading.  They  would 
get  up  and  walk  along  the  flume  and  clean  the  moss 
from  the  holes  and  regulate,  as  they  called  it.  At 
the  same  time  the  water  at  the  lower  end  would  be 
running  to  waste  in  some  furrows,  while  it  was  not 
half  way  down  in  others.  On  my  way  home,  a  few 
days  ago,  I  noticed  a  grove  from  which  the  water 
had  just  been  turned  off.  It  was  a  good  grove,  and 
usually  well  watered,  but  I  counted  sixteen  furrows 
dry  at  the  lower  end,  and  most  of  these  were,  as 
usual,  next  to  the  trees.  I  must  explain  that  this 
work  was  done  by  a  man  of  very  little  experience. 
We  still  have  rivers  of  waste  water,  but  the  man  who 
received  $4500  for  his  crop  on  ten  acres  the  present 
season  had  the  least  waste  water. 

Systematic  Work. — The  trees  should  be  numbered 
at  the  upper  and  lower  end  of  the  field,  so  as  to  cor- 
respond. So  soon  as  the  water  is  fairly  under  way 
the  man  in  charge  should  inspect  the  flow  by  walking 
across  near  the  lower  end,  and  with  a  tablet  and 
pencil  make  a  record  by  numbers  of  the  flow,  and 
then  go  to  the  flume  and  shut  down,  or  add  water, 
according  to  his  records  below.  There  is  a  mystery 
in  how  one  furrow  will  allow  water  to  pass  on  so 
much  faster  than  its  neighbor.  With  an  open  soil 
and  a  heavy  fall  I  would  recommend  not  to  run  water 
farther  than  20  rods,  as  it  will  wash  if  you  run  a 
stream  large  enough  to  go  far.  It  will  cut  and  wash 
away  your  loam,  and  not  spread  laterally.  Put  in 
another  flume  and  start  again  slowly,  so  that  the 
water  will  soon  run  clear.  Water  with  slickens  in  it 
does  not  spread  laterally  near  so  rapidly  as  clear 
water.  After  it  has  run  a  few  hours  and  the  ground 
is  wet,  heavy  and  settled,  a  larger  stream  can  be  run 
with  safety. 

Furrowing. — Furrow  deeply  from  the  start,  so 
the  main  idea  of  irrigation  is  to  get  the  water  down 
to  where  the  roots  naturally  live.  If  you  furrow 
shallow  your  topsoil  will  soon  be  wet  and  you  will 
think  well  of  j'ourself,  but  in  a  few  months  or  a  year 
your  roots  will  come  up,  and  will  be  dried  by  the  hot 
sun  of  July  and  August,  and  your  trees  will  show  sor- 
row before  the  thirty  days  comes  round.  If  you 
could  wet  the  ground  underneath  from  furrow  to  fur- 
row, and  still  keep  the  top  dry,  it  would  be  perfect 
work.  The  furrows  should  be  made  with  a  narrow, 
sharp-pointed  shovel,  and  the  blacksmith  should  be 
called  in  to  help  in  keeping  them  so.  You  should 
plan  not  to  allow  your  ground  to  get  dry  below  be- 
fore each  irrigation  as  when  dry  it  does  not  take 
water  so  freely.  You  all  know  the  instructions  for 
oiling  harness.  You  had  better  hire  a  good  man  to 
help  you  to  get  a  good  "ready,"  and  absolutely  put 
the  water  where  you  want  it  and  nowhere  else.  Re- 
member that  a  small,  slow  stream  will  spread  faster 
laterally  and  go  down  deeper  than  a  rapid  stream. 
My  plan  is  to  get  the  water  through  so  soon  as  I  can 
without  cutting.  So  soon  as  a  furrow  is  through 
shut  it  down,  so  that  it  will  just  keep  a  wet  shine  in 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow  to  the  end. 

If  you  think  irrigating  an  easy  job,  which  anybody 
can  do,  I  fear  you  will  not  succeed  on  a  basis  of  1 
inch  to  ten  acres.  Cross-furrowing  at  the  end  of  the 
field,  the  lower  end,  is  a  great  help  in  old  orchards. 
If  this  be  not  sufficient,  then  with  a  large  hoe  pull  out 
these  cross  furrows  as  far  into  the  dry  middles  as 
you  may  wish,  leaving  the  end  blocked.  If  there  is  a 
side  fall  to  the  field,  work  from  the  upper  side.  To 
compensate  for  this  side  draft,  put  more  water  on 
the  rows  you  draw  from. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Requirements  of  the  Olive. 

By  J.  A.  Brown  of  Hemet  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at 
Perrls. 

When,  last  January,  I  read  a  paper  favorable  to  ' 
olive  culture  before  the  University  Farmers'  Club  ; 
Convention  at  Pasadena  [see  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
Jan.  13, 1900],  I  felt  that  the  correctness  of  my  state- 
ment might  with  reason  be  questioned,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  olive  culture  has  been  so  generally  con- 
demned during  the  past  year. 

It  is  with  more  confidence  that  I  appear  before 
you.  who,  living  within  twenty  miles  of  my  home,  may 
even  at  this  late  season,  by  visiting  it,  witness  a  few 
of  the  trees  carrying  over  200  pounds  of  fruit.  This 
is  no  index  to  the  productiveness  of  the  orchard, 
however,  as  it  is  because  of  those  individual  trees 
overbearing  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  season  that 
some  of  the  fruit  on  those  trees  is  yet  immatured. 

Taking  the  aggregate  product  of  this  twelve-year- 
old  orchard,  it  shows  an  average  yield  of  about  thirty 
pounds  per  tree,  or  3000  pounds  per  acre. 

Two  years  ago  the  crop  was  practically  the  same. 
Next  year,  however,  I  expect  a  much  larger  yield, 
as  every  tree  shows  an  abundance  of  fruit  buds,  ex- 
cepting those  trees  which  overbore  this  season. 

This  showing  is  due  to  natural  causes,  as  my  trees 
have  received  no  better  care  than  many  orchards  in 
other  sections  that  have  proved  unfruitful.  I  irri- 
gate, cultivate,  prune  and  fertilize.  Others,  else- 
where, have  done  likewise  without  getting  any  ade- 
quate return. 

I  find  that  trees  nearest  to  the  irrigation  ditches 
yield  the  most  fruit,  notwithstanding  that  I  irrigate 
the  entire  orchard  every  month  during  summer. 

Irrigation  Vitally  Necessary. — In  such  winters 
as  the  past,  irrigation  is  most  desirable,  if  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  particularly  on  hillside  orchards 
like  my  own,  which  do  not  hold  all  the  moisture  that 
falls.  Not  only  is  it  necessary  for  maturing  the  fruit, 
by  keeping  it  from  shrinking  on  the  trees — which  is 
fatal  to  a  pickling  olive — but  also  for  starting  the 
fruit  buds  and  insuring  the  tree  a  sufficiency  of  mois- 
ture until  the  blossom  is  off. 

The  particular  part  of  the  orchard  to  which  I  have 
referred  is  of  the  Mission  variety,  with  a  few  Picho- 
lines  scattering  for  cross-pollination.  The  situation 
and  elevation  of  the  orchard  is  similar  to  the  hillsides 
around  your  own  (Perris)  valley,  and  like  your  own 
valley,  too,  I  suppose,  we  are  not  afflicted  with  the 
black  scale,  which  is  so  destructive  to  the  olive  tree 
in  some  localities. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  failure  of  olive  culture  in  Cali- 
fornia is  in  part  due  to  propagation  from  barren 
trees,  growers  should  see  to  it  that  cuttings  are 
taken  from  trees  that  are  fruitful. 

Four  years  ago  I  set  out  some  cuttings  from  bear- 
ing Mission  trees,  and  picked  some  fruit  from  them 
this  winter.    They  are  now  about  10  feet  high,  and  i 
give  promise  of  a  large  crop  next  season. 

The  Best  Varieties. — While  the  Missions  and  a  few 
other  varieties  do  well  on  their  own  roots,  I  am  in  favor 
of  budding  the  more  delicate  varieties  to  the  seedling  | 
or  Picholine.  I  arrived  at  this  conclusion  from 
watching  the  growth  and  development  of  five  acres 
of  several  varieties  which  are  budded  on  Picholine 
roots  and  which  were  set  out  only  four  years  ago. 
They  bore  a  heavy  crop  this  past  season,  and  are  full 
of  blossoms  now. 

I  also  have  twenty-five  acres  of  five-year-old  trees 
principally  of  the  Mission,  Manzanillo  and  Nevadillo 
Blanco  varieties.  There  are,  however,  about  fifteen 
other  varieties  interspersed,  some  of  which  cost  me 
fancy  prices  because  of  their  supposed  superiority. 
Many  of  these  have  not  yet  come  into  bearing. 

If  you  were  to  ask  me  which  of  all  the  varieties  in 
the  orchard  I  prefer  for  profit,  I  would  unhesitatingly 
answer  the  Mission.  It  is  the  healthiest  of  all  com- 
mercial varieties  on  this  coast,  is  a  good  bearer, 
makes  the  best  ripe  pickle,  and  when  grown  on  soil 
not  too  rich  makes  an  excellent  oil. 

The  Nevadillo  Blanco  is,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  the  least  desirable  of  all  the  varieties.  With  me 
they  have  not  borne  fruit  for  two  years  past,  and 
give  no  promise  of  a  crop  next  season.  A  personal 
examination  of  many  of  the  orchards  in  this  and  ad- 
joining counties  last  week  revealed  the  same  condi- 
tion, so  far  as  this  season's  absence  of  fruit  buds  is 
concerned. 

Believes  in  the  Future. — I  believe  that  we  have 
witnessed  the  two  extremes  in  the  history  of  the  olive 
in  southern  California.  Nurserymen  and  others  a  few 
years  ago  were  as  extravagant  in  its  praise  as  some 
disappointed  ones  are  in  denouncing  it  now.  Never- 
theless, I  believe  that  in  those  sections  suited  to  its 
cultivation  the  olive  will  prove  a  profitable  and  per- 
manent industry. 

I  can  show  an  average  net  profit  per  acre  from  my 
twelve-year-old  orchard  of  about  $80  per  year  for 
the  past  three  years.  This,  after  deducting  $17  per 
acre  per  year  for  care  of  orchard  and  all  other  ex- 
penses. 

Better  results  could  be  attained  if  olive  growers 
would  co-operate  in  manufacturing  and  marketing 
the  product.    A  co-operative  oil  mill,  owned  by  the 


growers  and  conducted  on  the  same  lines  as  cream- 
eries and  fruit  associations, could  handle  the  product  of 
a  large  area.  The  brand  of  the  corporation  would  be 
accepted  by  the  public  as  a  guaranty  of  purity  more 
readily  than  that  of  the  individual  manufacturer. 

Individual  olive  oil  and  pickle  manufacturers,  like 
individual  butter  makers,  will  produce  a  variety  of 
grades  of  doubtful  quality.  Through  co-operation 
the  grower  would  have  a  permanent  and  expanding 
market  for  his  fruit,  and  receive  its  full  market 
value. 

The  condition  that  exists  to-day  of  having  some  manu- 
facturers buying  olives  at  $35  per  ton,  when  others 
more  remote  are  paying  $70,  plus  freight  charges, 
could  not  survive  under  co-operation.  Protection  to 
grower  and  consumer  alike  has  become  an  impera- 
tive necessity. 

To  Prevent  Adulteration. — The  adulteration  of 
imported  oil  is  less  inimical  to  our  interests  as  grow- 
ers than  the  putting  up  of  the  same  imported  oil  un- 
der California  labels,  which  is  now  being  done. 

At  the  Pasadena  convention  I  referred  to  a  system 
of  mutual  protection  that  has,  after  several  years' 
trial  in  some  of  the  European  countries,  proved  a  suc- 
cess. It  is  called  there  the  analytical  control.  Briefly 
stated,  the  regulations  are  that  the  applicants' 
goods  are  analyzed,  and,  if  found  pure,  genuine,  good 
and  properly  labeled,  they  are  placed  under  the  an- 
alytical control  and  an  official  stamp  affixed  to  each 
package.  Private  purchasers  or  consumers  of  a 
controlled  article,  can  have  such  analyzed  free  of 
charge — if  in  the  original  package — on  application  to 
any  of  the  control's  representatives,  who  are  experts 
of  recognized  ability  and  position. 

The  control  is  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  applying 
with  equal  force  and  effect  to  all  articles  that  are 
subject  to  adulteration. 


Freaky  Walnuts. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Anaheim  Farmer's  club  at 
George  A.  Hunter's  residence  last  week,  as  reported 
by  the  Gazette,  reports  were  made  by  a  number  of 
walnut  growers  that  the  indications  for  the  coming 
crop  were  anything  but  favorable.  The  pollen  blos- 
soms seem  for  some  reason  or  other  to  have  failed, 
and  where  trees  should  have  thousands  of  them  they 
can  in  many  cases  be  numbered  by  the  dozen. 
The  absence  of  the  necessary  pollen  to  produce  the 
young  nuts  has  therefore  resulted  in  a  great  diminu- 
tion of  the  setting,  and  in  many  instances  where  the 
young  nuts  should  have  formed"  in  clusters  the  ground 
shows  where  many  of  them  have  fallen  after  attain- 
ing the  size  of  a  cranberry.  On  some  twigs  where 
as  many  as  three  or  four  nuts  had  set  all  but  a  single 
one  have  fallen,  and  these  fall  to  the  ground  at  the 
slightest  touch.  The  pollen  blossoms,  which  should 
be  as  large  as  one's  middle  finger,  are  found  in 
numerous  instances  to  be  dried  and  shriveled  up, 
after  attaining  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  being  elon- 
gated in  shape,  perfectly  dry,  and  black  in  color. 
Many  of  the  trees  throughout  the  valley  have  put 
forth  leaves  luxuriantly,  forming  beautiful  objects  in 
in  the  landscape  while  trees  alongside  of  them  have 
not  leaved  out  to  any  appreciable  extent.  This  is 
true  of  softshells  as  well  as  hardshells,  of  orchards 
abundantly  irrigated  as  well  as  those  not  so  plenti- 
fully watered.  The  reason  for  the  phenomenon 
seems  to  be  past  finding  out.  On  some  branches  the 
small  clusters  of  nuts  shows  one  to  have  attained 
quite  a  good  size,  while  others  alongside  of  it  are 
stunted  in  growth  and  sickly  in  appearance.  The 
smaller  nuts  fall  off  at  the  merest  touch,  and  in  many 
cases  even  the  larger  ones  have  not  sufficient 
strength  to  save  them  from  falling  to  the  ground. 
The  immediate  cause  is  the  absence  of  pollen  to 
fructify  the  tree,  but  what  has  caused  the  failure  of 
the  blossoms  is  a  subject  that  was  discussed  with 
much  interest  by  the  members  of  the  club,  without 
arriving  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion. 


Thinning  Double  Peaches. 

To  the  Editor: — I  read  in  rural  papers  in  regard 
to  thinning  peaches  that,  if  there  are  plenty  of  single 
ones,  pull  off  ail  double  ones.  This  year  several  vari- 
eties are  most  all  double.  I  have  thinned  many  dou- 
ble peaches  with  two  hands,  but  find  I  am  likely  to 
lose  50%,  no  matter  how  careful  I  am.  I  have  a 
method  now  that  would  surprise  a  good  many,  as  it  is 
very  simple.  With  one  hand  place  forefinger  and 
thumb  on  the  ends  of  double  peaches,  press  together 
and  one  will  snap  off.  In  most  cases  the  small  one 
will  drop,  just  as  if  you  had  taken  a  knife  and  cut 
one  into.  It  will  not  loosen  the  other  peach,  and  you 
can  thin  quite  fast.  Kindly  publish  this  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  for  the  benefit  of  fruit  grow- 
ers. Frank  G.  Brutscher. 

Auburn.  

Telephone  lines  throughout  California  and  east- 
ward are  now  in  such  state  of  progress  that  it  is 
reasonably  expected  that  by  this  time  next  year  one 
can  speak  into  a  receiver  at  San  Francisco  and  be 
heard  in  New  York  City.  To  European  readers  who 
do  not  always  grasp  the  magnitude  of  distances  on 
this  continent,  it  may  be  said  that  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  New  York  is  about  the  same  distance  as 
from  London  to  Astrachan. 
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ALAMEDA. 
New  Can  Making  Plant. — To  the 
Editor:  Hunt  Bros.  Company  have  en- 
larged their  fruit  canning-  establishment 
at  Haywards  and  are  now  ready  for  the 
season's  operations.  They  have  just  com- 
pleted the  equipment  of  a  can  making  es- 
tablishment with  a  capacity  of  30,000  cans 
per  day.  Here  thirty-five  skilled  employes 
— no  Chinese — are  turning  out  cans  at  a 
rapid  rate.  The  sheet  tin  is  cut  into  sides 
and  tops  by  specially  designed  machines. 
The  sides  are  bent,  ten  at  a  time,  by  run- 
ning between  iron  rollers.  They  then  go 
to  the  side-solderers,  who  work  very  rap- 
idly. They  put  the  soldered  cans  upon  a 
belt  conveyor,  which  takes  them  to  the 
workmen  who  stamp  on  the  ends.  These 
ends  are  pressed  on  by  another  specially 
designed  machine.  Here  the  cans  are 
raised  by  an  elevator  and  are  projected 
through  an  ingenious  process  in  which  the 
ends  are  automatically  soldered  on.  Then 
they  are  thoroughly  tested  to  ascertain  if 
there  are  any  leakages;  from  here,  after 
being  dried  by  passing  in  front  of  a  gaso- 
line flame,  they  go  to  the  warehouse.  The 
entire  process  is  characterized  by  labor- 
saving  contrivances,  ingeniously  planned 
by  J.  J.  Griffin,  the  superintendent.  All 
the  machinery  was  purchased  in  San 
Francisco  of  Murch  &  Gray,  F.  A.  Rob- 
bins  and  others.  The  motive  power  is 
supplied  by  a  12  H.  P.  gasoline  engine. 
In  the  cannery  about  600  operatives — all 
but  100  of  whom  will  be  women  and  girls 
— will  be  given  employment  during  the 
busy  season. 

BUTTE. 

Fruit  Reports.  —  Oroville  Register, 
May  3 :  M.  Harwood  tells  us  that  or- 
chards along  the  east  side  of  the  Feather 
promise  excellent  crops.  T.  B.  Hutchins 
of  Central  House  says  that  while  the 
peach  crop  will  not  be  heavy  other  crops 
will  be  very  good.  R.  A.  Moore,  from  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  says  the  fruit  crop 
is  in  very  fine  condition.  J.  P.  Stevenson 
of  Wyandotte  says  fruit  in  that  region  is 
good.  One  or  two  spots  were  hurt  by 
hail,  but  still  these  orchards  will  have  con- 
siderable fruit.  Frank  Cory  of  Pentz  tells 
us  that  the  fruit  outlook  in  that  locality 
was  never  better. 

GLENN. 

Warehouses  Sold.— Orland  Register, 
May  4  :  Several  big  grain  warehouses  in 
Glenn  and  Tehama  counties  were  sold  in 
San  Francisco  recently  at  private  auction. 
The  warehouses  sold  were  the  two  at 
Gorning,  one  at  Manton,  one  at  Orland, 
one  at  Greenwood  and  one  at  Durham. 
They  were  the  property  of  the  Grangers' 
Bank,  which  is  now  in  liquidation,  and 
were  sold  by  order  of  the  stockholders. 
The  purchaser  was  E.  J.  Depew,  who  has 
been  the  lessee  of  the  warehouses  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  price  paid  for  the 
six  warehouses  was  $23,000. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Fruit  Growers'  Association. — Po- 
mona Times,  May  2:  The  stockholders  of 
the  Pomona  Deciduous  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  held  their  annual  meeting 
April  28:  The  directors  are  J.  L.  Colvin, 
L.  H.  Gallup,  A.  L.  Taylor,  A.  Ingram, 
K.  H.  Dorsey.  Secretary  S.  I.  Foi'd's  an- 
nual report  shows  the  green  tonnage  of 
different  fruits  handled  during  the  past 
season:  Apricots,  381  J;  peaches,  89;  prunes, 
346;  nectarines,  5;  Kelsey  plums,  5£;  pears, 
1J;  total,  8284.  The  average  prices  (all 
grades)  realized  by  the  growers  were:  Ap- 
ricots, $30.10;  peaches,  $15.30;  prunes, 
$18.65;  nectarines,  $20.26;  plums,  $22.28: 
pears,  $26.20.  The  amount  of  money  paid 
for  labor  was  $5681.74.  Mr.  Ford  thinks 
that  there  will  be  a  fair  crop  of  apricots, 
light  of  peaches  and  prunes,  although  it  is 
too  early  to  tell  about  the  latter  fruits. 

NAPA. 

Crop  Prospects.— St.  Helena  Star, 
May  4 :  Crops  in  Pope  valley  look  fairly 
well  and  should  there  be  late  spi'ing  rains 
the  yield  of  grain  will  be  up  to  the  aver- 
age. At  present,  however,  the  farmers 
need  more  moisture.  Corn  planting  is 
now  in  progress  and  the  heavy  shower  of 
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1  Sift  Speedy  and  Positive  Cor* 
The  SttfenJ,  Beat  BLISTER  everuaed.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
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Monday  night  and  the  cool  weather 
throughout  the  week  make  the  tillers  of 
the  soil  wear  becoming  smiles. 

Picking  Grapes.— George  Schonewald 
has  a  force  of  men  employed  picking 
grapes  at  his  twenty-acre  vineyard.  It 
seems  strange  to  do  so  at  this  season,  but 
Mr.  Schonewald 's  vineyard  is  on  Rupes- 
tris  St.  George  roots  and  only  two  years 
old,  and  he  believes  that  to  allow  the  vines 
to  bear  this  early  would  injure  their 
growth.  They  gave  evidence  of  having 
at  least  one  and  one-half  tons  to  the  acre. 
Mr.  Schonewald  imported  the  Rupestris 
St.  George  roots  from  France  and  his 
vineyard  has  borne  fruit  in  two  years. 

ORANGE. 
Enlarging  Celery  Gardens.— Santa 
Ana  Blade,  May  4:  Farmers  in  the  peat 
lands  are  making  preparations  for  a  big 
celery  crop  the  coming  season,  and  from 
all  accounts  the  acreage  will  be  almost 
double  that  of  last  year.  D.  E.  Smeltzer 
will  have  450  acres,  and  the  total  will 
probably  foot  up  to  2500  acres.  Buyers 
have  already  been  over  the  ground,  and 
almost  the  total  acreage  has  been  con- 
tracted for  in  advance.  Dalton,  Piatt  & 
Patterson  are  said  to  have  contracted  for 
1100  acres,  and,  with  Smeltzer's  output, 
wDl  leave  about  950  acres  to  go  to  outside 
parties.  This  is  made  up  by  small  grow- 
ers, and  will  be  handled  by  the  California 
Celery  Co.  and  the  Earl  Fruit  Co.,  both  of 
which  are  in  the  field  as  buyers.  As  a 
preparatory  step  in  getting  ready  for  the 
season's  crop,  D.  E.  Smeltzer  has  thirty 
acres  planted  as  celery  beds,  from  which 
will  be  grown  9,000,000  celery  plants. 
About  1,000,000  plants  are  required  to 
properly  set  out  fifty  acres.  A.  F.  Swift 
comes  next  as  a  celery  plant  grower,  and 
has  thirteen  acres  sown  to  seed  for  that 
purpose.  W.  D.  Lamb  has  recently 
cleared  up  and  plowed  about  100  acres; 
Casper  Borchard  has  seventy-five  men  at 
work  clearing  and  plowing.  George  Gray 
and  Hockmeyer  have  each  a  fine  stretch 
of  land  lately  made  ready  for  cultivation; 
John  Bushard  has  leased  his  190-acre 
tract  to  various  small  farmers,  who  are 
busy  getting  it  in  shape  for  a  crop.  J.  B. 
Palin  has  just  finished  clearing  his  trect  of 
160  acres,  and  J.  B.  Robertson  is  clearing 
up  80  acres. 

PLACER. 

Fruit  Company  Incorporated. — 
Newcastle  News:  The  Silva  &  Bergtholdt 
Fruit  Company  of  Newcastle  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000. 
The  directors  are  E.  B.  Silva,  J.  E.  Berg- 
tholdt, J.  F.  Dudley,  M.  M.  Silva  and 
Louis  Ames.  E.  B.  Silva  is  president  and 
J.  E.  Bergtholdt  secretary. 

SAN  BENITO. 

Fruit  Prospects.  —  Hollister  Ad- 
vance, May  4 :  There  was  never  in  the 
history  of  fruit  production  in  this  county 
a  year  in  which  the  prospects  of  an  im- 
mense crop  were  better  than  on  April  1st. 
Apricot  trees  are  thickly  set  and  prune 
trees  gave  promise  of  an  immense  crop. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  many  young 
orchai"ds  just  coming  into  bearing,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  under  favorable  circum- 
stances the  crop  of  this  season  would  have 
been  almost  double  that  of  any  previous 
year.  But  now  the  fruit  grower  has 
adopted  the  long  face  and  blue  complex- 
ion. The  little  coolness  of  April  8th  will 
reduce  the  apricot  crop  to  about  one-fifth 
of  the  production  of  '99.  Many  orchards 
were  frozen  out  entirely,  while  a  very  few 
favorably  situated  will  have  a  fairly  good 
crop.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  damage  done  the  prune  crop.  In  San 
Juan  valley  and  west  of  Hollister  the  crop 
is  badly  damaged,  while  southeast  of  town 
the  prospect  is  fairly  good ;  but,  taking 
all  in  all,  the  prune  yield  will  be  far  short 
of  satisfactory. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Water  Company  Incorporated. — 
Redlands  Citrograph,  May  5:  Articles  of 
incorporation  of  the  Mill  Creek  Water 
Company  have  been  filed.  The  directors 
of  the  company  for  the  first  year  are  L.  R. 
Van  Leuven,  Robert  T.  Curtis,  W.  H. 
"Van  Leuven,  Nat  B.  Hinkley,  J.  M.  Cole 
and  M.  L.  Frink,  of  Old  San  Bernardino, 
and  Chas.  E.  Day,  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
amount  of  capital  stock  is  $255,150,  divided 
into  8505  shares  of  the  par  value  $30  each. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Beet  and  Melon  Crops. — Lodi  Sen- 
tinel, May  5:  Rain  has  come  at  opportune 
times  for  beets  and  now  a  large  force  of 
men  has  been  put  to  work  in  the  New  Hope 
district  cultivating.  Watermelons  have 
not  fared  well  so  far  this  season.  Planters 
say  the  cold  weather  has  been  decidedly 
against  their  growth.  Despite  the  ap- 
parent warmth  of  the  air  the  soil  has  re- 
mained cold  and  dormant,  the  exact  oppo- 
site to  that  demanded  by  melon  seeds. 
However,  the  fine  rain  of  the  past  week  is 
expected  to  bring  them  along  rapidly 
once  they  are  well  out  of  the  ground. 
Melon  growers  are  few  this  year. 


SAN  MATEO. 
New  Agricultural  Society. — S.  F. 
Breeder  and  Sportsman,  May  5:  Tanforan 
Park  is  destined  to  be  the  location  of  one 
of  the  best  annual  fairs,  horse  shows  and 
harness  meetings  held  in  the  United 
States.  Negotiations  with  this  in  view 
have  been  under  way  for  some  time  and 
culminated  this  week  in  the  Horse  Show 
Association  of  the  Pacific  coast  reorganiz- 
ing under  the  name  of  the  San  Francisco 
and  San  Mateo  County  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation. The  Horse  Show  Association  is 
composed  of  some  of  the  leading  capitalists 
and  citizens  of  this  State,  and  during  the 
years  1894,  1895  and  1896  held  very  suc- 
cessful shows  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion 
in  this  city.  The  present  directors  of  the 
Association  are  as  follows:  H.  J.  Crocker, 
G.  A.  NewhaU,  M.  Casey,  W.  B.  Chap- 
man, George  Pope,  J.  B.  Crockett,  San 
Francisco;  John  Parrot,  Walter  Hobart, 
Joseph  Grant,  San  Mateo;  S.  F.  Boyd,  San 
Rafael;  J.  L.  Rathbone,  MenloPark.  The 
new  Association,  some  time  in  September, 
will  give  a  grand  horse  show,  and,  in  con- 
nection with  it,  will  hold  an  exhibition  of 
cattle,  livestock  of  all  kinds  and  poultry, 
besides  a  general  agricultural  display.  In 
addition  to  all  these,  there  will  be  a  splen- 
did programme  of  harness  racing,  for 
which  generous  purses  will  be  given,  with 
the  idea  of  securing  an  entry  list  of  the 
best  horses  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  As- 
sociation will  secure  for  this  purpose  Tan- 
foran track  and  grand  stand,  and  races 
will  be  held  in  the  afternoon  of  each  day. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

First  Shipment  of  Cherries.— San 
Jose  Mercury,  May  3  :  Cherries  are  ripen- 
ing rapidly  and  the  crop  promises  to  be  a 
very  good  one.  The  first  cherries  of  the 
season  were  shipped  this  afternoon  to  Los 
Angeles  by  R.  E.  Collins. 

Shipment  of  Stanford  Horses. — 
Mercury,  May  7  :  Frank  Covey,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Palo  Alto  stock  farm, 
started  for  Cleveland,  Ohio,  last  Saturday 
with  two  carloads  of  Stanford's  represent- 
ative stock.  The  shipment  comprises 
twenty-five  head  of  two  and  three-year- 
olds,  all  from  the  famous  Electioneer  fam- 
ily.   They  will  be  sold  on  May  21st. 

Thinning  Fruit.— Mercury,  May  5 : 
The  present  cool  weather,  with  occasional 
showers,  is  very  favorable  to  growing 
crops.  Both  grain  and  fruits  are  develop- 
ing slowly,  and  we  hear  no  complaints  re- 
garding the  outlook.  Some  of  our  or- 
chardists  are  thinning  apricots  and 
peaches,  which,  after  all  this  cry  of  frost, 
were  found  to  be  too  thick  in  many  places. 

SOLANO. 
First  Apricot  Shipment. — Vacaville 
Reporter,  May  5:  The  first  apricots 
shipped  East  from  California  this  season 
were  sent  May  3d,  being  raised  by  G.  W. 
Thissell. 

Plums  and  Prunes. — The  injuries  to 
plums  and  prunes  from  which  some  or- 
chards suffered  materially,  will  be  par- 
tially compensated  by  a  large  crop  of 
Royale  Hatives.  Every  indication  points 
to  one  of  the  best  crops  of  this  variety 
which  has  ever  marked  the  valley. 

Dried  Apricots.— The  price  of  dried 
apricots  promises  to  be  quite  satisfactory 
this  season.  While  we  do  not  learn  of 
any  contracts  having  been  made,  yet  we 
understand  that  buyers  are  willing  to  buy 
at  7  cents  per  pound  now.  This  is  proba- 
bly indicative  that  'cots  will  rule  high. 

Fall  Wild  Oats.— Wild  oats  seem  to 
be  making  extraordinary  growths  this 
year.  P.  Lepley  brought  into  this  office 
a  number  of  stalks  measuring  8  feet  3 
inches.  Cary  Bugbee  also  showed  us  quite 
a  bunch  he  had  pulled  up  on  the  road  in 
the  valley  which  must  have  been  just  as 
long. 

High  Prices  for  Cherries.— Prices 
for  cherries  seem  to  rule  high  in  New 
York,  judging  from  an  auction  catalogue 
of  Vacaville  cherries  sold  by  the  Earl 
Fruit  Co.  April  27th.  The  lowest  price 
was  for  some  Early  Purple  Guignes,  which 
brought  $1.87J  per  box,  or  18  cents  per 
pound.  But  the  same  day  Guignes  from 
the  Sunnydale  orchard  and  Buckingham 
&  Watson's  were  being  sold  for  $2. 62 J  per 
box,  some  going  as  high  as  $5.25,  and 
Sunnydale  Advance  cherries  bringing  $4, 
$7.87  and  two  boxes  selling  for  $8.50,  or  85 
cents  per  pound.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the 
first  cherries  shipped  East  to  bring  $1  per 
pound,  but  the  phenomenal  price  of  85 
cents  per  pound  after  the  season  is  well 
under  way  is  hard  to  realize  as  possible. 

TULARE. 

Dry  Irrigation. —  Tulare  Register : 
M.  C.  Sip  pie  is  a  believer  in  dry  irrigat- 
ing. He  thinks  he  gets  just  as  good  fruit, 
just  as  good  trees  and  with  just  as  little 
work  without  water  as  other  people  do 
with  it.  He  practices  dry  irrigation  and 
practices  it  assiduously.  This  is  the  way 
he  does  it :  He  first  puts  a  plow  into  the 
orcnard  and  plows  it  clear  to  the  beam, 
then  he  follows  it  up  with  a  soil  chopper 


aud  that  with  a  disc  harrow.  He  has  cul- 
tivated his  orchard  three  times  already 
and  if  more  rain  does  not  come  he  will  go 
over  the  soil  every  fifteen  days  until  the 
fruit  gets  so  large  and  the  limbs  bend  so 
low  that  he  cannot  get  through  at  all.  He 
can  cover  six  or  seven  acres  a  day,  and  by 
going  over  and  over  eight  or  nine  times  in 
the  season  he  has  the  moisture  at  the  top 
of  the  ground  all  the  time,  and  the  trees 
just  as  happy  and  the  fruit  just  as  large 
as  any  of  his  neighbor's.  Indeed,  one  row 
of  his  trees  got  irrigated  from  a  neigh- 
bor's ditch  last  year,  and,  although  he 
cultivated  that  ground  as  well  as  any  of 
the  rest  of  the  orchard,  the  fruit  was  no 
better  than  the  rest,  the  trees  were  no 
thriftier  and  the  clods  were  bigger  and 
harder  to  get  pulverized.  This  is  not  as 
laborious  as  it  would  seem,  not  as  much 
so  as  irrigating  and  cultivating,  and  the 
roots  of  the  trees  are  sent  down  where  the 
water  is,  8  or  10  feet  below  the  surface. 

TEHAMA. 
Wool  Sales.— Red  Bluff  News,  May 
4:  There  has  been  a  total  of  2500  bags  of 
wool  disposed  of  in  Red  Bluff  in  the  past 
twenty-four  hours,  belonging  to  fifty-seven 
different  parties.  The  prices  range  from 
14 J  to  15|  cents  per  pound.  The  largest 
lot  sold  was  by  D.  S.  Cone — 320  bags — for 
which  he  received  15  cents;  the  next 
largest  lot  was  Cone  &  Ward's — 283  bags — 
and  so  on  down  to  the  small  producer  with 
five  bags.  Wm.  Flournoy  and  J.  H. 
Benjamin  received  the  top  price  — 15| 
cents — for  their  lots. 

OREGON. 
Extensive  Irrigation  Enter- 
prise.— Portland,  May  4:  An  extensive 
irrigation  project  is  outlined  by  corpora- 
tion articles  of  the  Oregon  Irrigation 
Company.  A  vast  tract  in  Crook  county 
is  covered  by  the  maps  of  the  company  as 
the  course  of  the  five  large  canals  the 
company  proposes  to  construct  from  the 
Deschutes  river.  The  secretary,  D.  D. 
Warner,  states  that  work  has  already  be- 
gun on  two  of  the  canals  and  will  begin 
on  the  others  very  soon.  Mr.  Warner 
states  that  there  are  at  least  387,000  acres 
that  can  be  reached  by  his  company's 
canal  and  that  100,000  acres  will  be  wat- 
ered as  a  result  of  the  work  now  pro- 
jected. 

WASHINGTON. 
New  Grain  Warehouse.— Dispatch 
from  Tacoma:  The  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way has  taken  steps  to  concentrate  the 
wheat  business  tributary  to  its  lines,  and 
furnish  producers  and  local  buyers  effec- 
tive competition  from  exporting  firms. 
To  accomplish  this  the  railroad  has  or- 
dered the  construction  of  warehouses  on 
its  Tacoma  water  front  property.  The 
warehouse  will  bo  1700  feet  long  and  148 
feet  wide  and  will  be  devoted  to  wheat 
alone.  Contracts  were  signed  yesterday 
whereby  these  warehouses  will  be  leased 
to  George  W.  McNear  &  Co.,  Balfour, 
Guthrie  &  Co.  and  Kerr,  Gifford  &  Co. 
Heretofore  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  have 
been  the  chief  exporters  from  Tacoma 
and  there  has  been  no  competition.  By 
building  the  warehouses  and  leasing  them 
at  low  rental  competing  firms  are  brought 
here. 


TREE  WASH! 


STEAD'S  "BUG  BANE"  Is  the  best  and 
cheapest  wash  known  for  either  citrus  or 
deciduous  trees.  Contains  no  poisonous 
i  chetnicali  Is  a  fertilizer  and  tree  tonic  combined- 
Never  clogs  your  pump  or  closes  up  the  pores  of  ■  tree 
EASY  TO  HANDLE.  Always  ef- 
fective. In  use  for  more  than  ten  years  by  leading 
|  fruit  men,  some  of  whom  use  upwards  of  20  tons 
Per  year.  Their  testimonials  together  with  prices 
and  full  directions  upon  application. 

Manufactured  only  by 


G.D.S£a£d  CO. 


SAN  DIEGO 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOKER    cfc  CO., 
10  and  18  Drnmm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WANTED. 

A  THOROUGHLY  QUALIFIED  ORCHARD 
SUPERINTENDENT  for  large  place.  Address, 
stating  experience,  etc.,      X,  care  Rural  Press. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


May  Morning. 

I  open  my  window  to  tho  joy  of  morning — 
The  joy  of  morning,  now  the  May  is  here! 
I  see  the  light-shaft  pierce  the  trembling 
dewdrop, 

And  every  grassblade  sparklo  with  a  tear. 

O  May!  the  hedge  is  fringed  with  snow- 
white  blossoms, 
Thy  pathway  shines  with  dandelion's 
gold, 

The  lilac  scatters  warm,  delicious  fragrance 
From  plumy  clusters  in  a  leafy  fold. 

Intoxicated,  from  a  cup  of  sweetness 
The  wild  bee  tumbles  forth  in  reeling 
flight ; 

He  leaves  the  fickle  moth  to  vain  coquet- 
ting 

With  bashful  violets,  nestled  low  from 
sight. 

Let  us  go  forth  in  some  old  hillside  orchard, 
Take  time  to  lingor,  and  to  rest  the  sight 
On  stretching  apple  boughs  whose  gnarled 
branches 

Are  wreathed  with  tints  of  May  in  pink 
and  white. 

For  many  a  time  this  dreamy  springtide 
beauty 

Will  come  to  us  again  in  darker  hours, 
Reminding  wistfully  that  full  fruition 
Can  never  equal  the  unfolding  flowers. 

— Florence  M.  Metcalfe. 


A  Worker's  Hymn. 

If  there  be  good  in  that  I  wrought, 

Thy  hand  compelled  it,  Master  thine  ; 
Where  I  have  failed  to  meet  thy  thought 

I  knew,  thou  thee,  the  blame  is  mine. 
One  instant's  toil  to  thee  denied 

Stands  all  eternity's  offense, 
Of  that  I  did  with  thee  to  guide, 

To  thee,  through  thee,  be  excellence. 
Who,  lest  all  thought  of  Eden  fade, 

Bring'st  Eden  to  the  craftsman's  brain, 
Godlike  to  muse  o'er  his  own  trade 

And  manlike  stand  with  God  again. 
The  depth  and  dream  of  my  desire, 

The  bitter  paths  wherein  I  stray, 
Thou  knowest  who  has  made  the  fire, 

Thou  knowest  who  has  made  the  clay. 
One  stone  the  more  swings  to  her  place 

In  that  dread  temple  of  thy  worth, 
It  is  enough  that  through  thy  grace 

I  saw  naught  common  on  the  earth. 
Take  not  that  vision  from  my  ken  ; 

O,  whatsoe'er  may  spoil  or  speed, 
Help  me  to  need  no  aid  from  men 

That  I  may  help  such  men  as  need. 

— Rudyard  Kipling. 


Philips  Promotion. 

"All  right,"  said  Philip,  struggling 
with  his  white  tie.  A  servant  had  just 
informed  him  that  his  father  wished  to 
see  him  in  the  library. 

Philip  was  arraying  his  comely  self 
for  the  Mortons'  ball,  and  as  he  fin- 
ished he  surveyed  himself  a  moment, 
then  taking  his  gloves  he  stalked  down 
the  stairs  and  into  the  stately  library, 
where  his  father  sat  at  a  table  writ- 
ing. 

Philip's  father  was  a  great  railroad 
magnate,  of  whom  most  men  stood  in 
wholesome  awe,  but  his  stern  face 
lighted  up  wonderfully  as  the  athletic 
figure  of  his  son  came  up  to  his  chair 
and  laid  a  hand  affectionately  on  his 
shoulder. 

"What  is  it,  Excellency?"  Philip 
asked,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  sent 
a  thrill  of  pride  through  his  father's 
pulses. 

"Sit  down,  Phil,"  said  his  father, 
motioning  to  a  chair  near  at  hand. 
"Were  you  in  that  crowd  last  night 
that  nearly  wrecked  a  horseless  car- 
riage and  frightened  a  horse  that  an 
old  woman  from  the  country  was  driv- 
ing ?  She  might  have  been  killed  if 
one  of  you — I  fancy  I  know  who — 
(Philip  blushed) — hadn't  taken  a  flying 
leap  at  considerable  risk  and  caught 
the  horse  just  in  time  and  stopped  it." 

"  Yes,  I  was  there,"  said  Philip. 
"  You  see,  father,  the  boys  took  old 
Steele  with  them.  He  knows  all  about 
motocycles  and  things  like  that,  but  not 
much  else.  But  Steele  put  on  airs,  so 
the  boys  pulled  him  off  the  seat,  and 
two  or  three  of  us  tried  to  run  it.  It 
really  ran  us,"  said  Philip,  laughing. 
"Steele  must  have  had  his  foot  on 
something — we    couldn't   find  it — and 


you  never  saw  anything  go  so,  father, 
never.  I  really  don't  know  where  they 
fetched  up;  perhaps  they're  going  yet, 
for  Steele  turned  sulky  and  wouldn't 
let  them  know  where  the  brake  was." 

"I  should  think  not,"  said  his  father, 
smiling.  "  Of  course,  but  for  the  acci- 
dent there  would  have  been  no  real 
harm  in  such  a  thing." 

"  Except  listening  to  Steele's  lan- 
guage, father;  it  was  electrically  blue, 
he  was  so  upset,  in  more  ways  than 
one." 

"But,"  went  on  his  father,  "is  life 
never  going  to  mean  anything  but  a 
frolic  and  good  time  to  you,  Philip  ? 
You  are  through  school,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly time  for  you  to  take  a  more 
serious  view  of  life.  You  have  no  idea 
of  what  it  means  to  earn  your  daily 
bread." 

"  Oh,  but  you  do  that  for  me  far  too 
well,  daddy,"  said  Philip,  laughing. 
"  In  fact,  you  earn  cake,  too." 

"  Yes,  that's  the  trouble,  Phil,  and  as 
long  as  you  are  here  it  will  be  the 
same,  I  am  afraid.  My  boy,  you  must 
cut  adrift  and  steer  for  yourself  awhile, 
I  think." 

"When?  "said  Philip,  with  startled 
face. 

"Now,"  said  his  father,  his  voice 
trembling  a  little  in  spite  of  himself. 
"How  much  do  you  owe  in  town  ?  " 

"Oh,  two  or  three  hundred,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Phil,  his  mind  intent  on  his 
father's  meaning.  "  You  don't  think  I 
have  done  anything  wrong  or  disgrace- 
ful, do  you,  father  ?  "  and  Phil's  voice 
was  very  anxious. 

"No,  no,  my  boy,"  said  his  father, 
promptly.  "  No,  no,  I  am  not  displeased 
with  you  in  any  way,  my  son.  Heaven 
knows  how  I  will  get  on  without  you — 
but  we  won't  talk  about  that  now. 
You  have  passes  on  all  the  roads.  Here 
is  a  check  for  $500.  Now  go  out  West 
and  begin  at  the  lower  round  of  the 
ladder  and  climb  up.  Here  is  a  letter 
to  my  friend,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Great  Western  &  Northern  Road.  He 
will  start  you  at  work.  Good-by;  don't 
come  home  until  you  have  earned  your 
promotion.  It's  all  my  fault,  Philip, 
I  haven't  brought  you  up  just  right, 
but  since  your  mother's  death  T  haven't 
been  able  to  refuse  you  anthing." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment, 
then  Philip  came  to  his  father's  side. 

"  You  aren't  angry  with  me,  then, 
father  ?  "  he  said. 

"No,  no,  Philip,  no,  no,  only  anxious 
that  you  may  grow  up  a  manly  man. 
Good-by." 

Philip  put  his  boyish  head  down  on 
the  back  of  his  father's  chair  a  min- 
ute, then  went  upstairs,  rapidly  changed 
his  clothes,  packed  his  trunk  and 
valises,  came  down  and  caught  the  mid- 
night train  for  the  West,  and  it  wasn't 
until  he  reached  Topeka  that  he  found 
he  had  left  at  home  his  check  for  $500. 
and  had  only  a  little  silver  and  his  let- 
ter of  introduction  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  great  road  that  threaded  the 
West  like  a  great  huge  artery. 

He  found  the  superintendent's  office 
without  difficulty  and  presented  him  his 
father's  letter. 

After  the  superintendent  had  read 
the  letter  from  his  great  Eastern  friend 
he  looked  keenly  at  the  somewhat 
slender  but  athletic  figure  before  him 
and  smiled. 

"I  have  an  opening,"  he  said;  "  but 
it  is  by  no  means  a  bed  of  roses." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Philip. 

"Not  especially  hard  work,  but  it  is 
in  a  lonely  spot.  There  is  a  cut  -up  the 
road  about  150  miles.  It  is  in  the 
mountains,  where  washouts  frequently 
occur,  telegraph  poles  wash  down, 
wires  are  broken,  etc.,  so  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  a  watchman  there  contin- 
ually. A  railroad  tricycle  is  furnished, 
also  a  shack,  where,  after  a  fashion, 
one  can  live.  Wages,  $30  a  month. 
Think  you  can  stand  it  ?  " 

The  prospect  was  not  alluring,  but 
Philip  had  made  up  his  mind  to  ac- 
cept whatever  offered  itself  without 
demur;  so  he  said:  "  Yes,  thanks;  I 
will  take  it.  I  suppose  there  will  be 
shooting  and  fishing  in  plenty  ?  " 

"Yes;  plenty  of  that,  fortunately. 
By  the  way,  you  will  consider  yourself 
my  guest  for  a  day  or  two  if  you  would 
like — your  father  is  an  old  friend  of 
mine." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Philip,  grave- 


ly; "but  I  will  go  at  once,  if  you 
please." 

So  the  superintendent,  well  pleased 
with  his  new  watchman's  pluck,  fur- 
nished him  with  a  list  of  directions, 
supplies  needed  and  passes.  In  the  few 
hours  before  his  train  left  Philip  sold 
some  jewelry  and  bought  his  simple  out- 
fit. 

Only  one  train  a  day  from  either  di- 
rection stopped  at  his  station  unless 
flagged.  He  was  dropped  at  his  new 
abode  just  as  night  was  closing  in, 
with  supply  boxes,  gun,  camera,  va- 
lises— he  had  left  his  trunk  in  Topeka. 
He  made  many  journeys  up  to  where 
his  little  shack,  or  hut,  literally  hung 
on  the  mountain  side,  before  his  pos- 
sessions were  landed  on  the  floor  of  his 
one  room.  It  was  cold,  but  the  former 
occupant  had  thoughtfully  left  a  box 
filled  with  resinous  pine  knots,  and 
Philip  soon  had  a  fire  crackling  delight- 
fully in  the  rusty  stove,  and,  after  a 
very  frugal  meal,  he  was  so  honestly 
tired  that  he  slept  as  he  had  rarely 
slept  before,  though  on  a  "shakedown  " 
of  fragrant  balasm  boughs,  covered 
with  his  great  roll  of  blankets. 

Hunting,  fishing  and  a  touch  of  the 
outside  world  through  the  books  and 
papers  mysteriously  sent  him  supplied 
him  with  recreation  outside  of  his  some- 
what monotonous  duties  in  the  weeks 
that  followed. 

Fortunately  Philip  thoroughly  loved 
nature,  and  the  magnificent  views  all 
around  him  were  a  source  of  endless  de- 
light. 

"When  I've  earned  my  promotion 
I'll  bring  his  dear  excellency  out  here." 
he  thought.  "  I'll  show  him  a  thing  or 
two  that  will  surprise  him.  The  only 
thing  is  there  is  nothing  to  do  here  that 
will  earn  a  promotion." 

However,  one  day,  far  up  in  the  cut, 
he  was  tapping  poles  and  scanning  the 
track  over  a  deep  culvert,  when  all  at 
once  he  heard  voices  below  him.  He 
dropped  on  his  face  and  heard  distinctly 
the  details  of  a  plan  to  rob  the  pay  car, 
which  would  go  through  in  about  an 
hour. 

Surely  this  was  an  adventure  at  last  ! 
He  ran  back  to  the  place  where  he  had 
left  his  tricycle,  just  as  the  mail  train, 
which  had  side-tracked  for  a  few  min- 
utes on  account  of  a  hotbox,  was  pull- 
ing out.  "Whoop,"  said  Philip,  then 
hiz  went  a  rope  around  the  brake  on 
the  rear  car,  and  Phil  and  his  tricycle 
were  going  down  grade  tied  to  the 
lightning  mail. 

He  had  tied  on  behind  a  freight  once 
or  twice  before  this,  and  that  was  fun, 
but  this  beat  tobogganing  and  every- 
thing else  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  in 
the  way  of  speed.  His  front  wheel  did 
not  often  touch  the  track,  and  he  clung 
for  his  life. 

As  the  mail  cars  opened  at  the  side, 
no  one  saw  him.  "  This  means  death," 
he  thought,  "  if  1  am  thrown  off,  and  I 
think  likely  it's  death  if  I  stay  on,  but 
I  must  get  home  before  that  pay  car 
comes  past.  Evidently  this  is  either  a 
promotion  oradisgrace;  there's  no  mid- 
dle track." 

The  train  was  slowing  up — though  it 
never  stopped— close  by  Phil's  shack. 
Unfortunately  the  tricycle  could  not 
slow  up  with  equal  rapidity.  Phil's 
box  containing  knife  and  pliers  had 
tumbled  off  long  before,  and  now  the 
tricycle  tried  to  climb  the  rear  car,  the 
rope  broke  and  Phil  flew  off  and  landed 
near  his  own  shack,  fortunately  in  a  pile 
of  balsam  boughs,  while  the  mail  car 
serenely  proceeded  on  its  way,  leaving 
behind  it  a  wrecked  tricycle  and  a 
winded  rider. 

Two  men  who  had  been  standing  in 
Phil's  door  rushed  to  pick  him  up,  and 
when  his  head  stopped  whirling  around 
he  looked  into  his  father's  eyes  and  saw 
the  Western  superintendent  standing 
near. 

At  this  surprising  event  Philip  nearly 
lost  his  breath  again,  but  knowing  there 
was  no  time  to  lose,  he  gasped  out  the 
plan  he  had  overheard  of  derailing  the 
pay  car,  and  then  robbing  it,  and  the 
car  was  nearly  due  now. 

So  the  two,  each  supporting  an  arm 
of  the  dizzy  watchman,  helped  flag  to 
a  standsill  the  pay  train,  and  then,  be- 
ing forwarned,  they  went  cautiously 
ahead,  followed  by  the  Eastern  private 
car  containing  several  railroad  digni- 
taries and  the  pale  young  watchman 


who  had  wished  immensely  to  partici- 
pate in  the  capture  of  the  robbers. 

The  capture  was  effected  with  neat- 
ness and  decision,  and  Philip  was  re- 
turned to  his  own  abode  where,  after 
entertaining  his  father  and  employer  at 
supper,  they  sat  down  before  the  fire  to 
talk  things  over. 

"I  came  out,"  said  Philip's  father 
with  dignity,  "to  see  how  you  were 
getting  on." 

"Badly  enough  without  you,  dad," 
said  Philip,  smiling,  his  hand  in  the  old 
place,  "  but  I  couldn't  come  to  see  you 
until  I  had  earned  my  promotion,  you 
know." 

"There  was  nothing  in  the  plan  that 
prevented  me  from  coming  to  see  you, 
though,"  said  the  older  man,  smiling  up 
into  his  son's  face.  "  And  I  really  think 
you  have  earned  your  promotion,  and  I 
shall  take  you  home  as  my  confidential 
clerk  " 

"  There's  a  bill  for  a  broken  tricycle 
 "  began  the  Western  superintend- 
ent dryly.  "  Not  allowed,"  replied  his 
Eastern  friend  promptly.  "It  was 
broken  in  the  company's  service.  Son, 
you  are  promoted." — L.  E.  Chittenden, 
in  Chicago  Record. 

Women  in  Club  Life. 

The  word  "club,"  used  by  women  to 
designate  the  beginning  of  what  was 
really  an  educational  and  intellectually 
progressive  movement,  was  the  occa- 
sion of  considerable  misconception.  Men 
could  only  attach  to  it  the  meaning  it 
had  for  them  in  their  own  vocabulary, 
viz.,  a  place  in  which  to  lounge,  drink, 
smoke  and  play  cards.  This  was  far 
from  the  idea  of  women.  To  women  it 
meant  " opportunity,"  an  experiment 
in  co-operation  which  would  enlarge 
their  horizon,  open  the  door  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  give  to 
their  social  life  a  meaning  and  a  pur- 
pose. It  meant  also,  as  was  stated  in 
the  first  constitution  of  the  first 
women's  club,  to  break  down  the  walls 
of  prejudice  ;  to  bridge  the  chasms  be- 
tween women ;  obliterate  the  lines  of 
separation,  and  bring  women  together 
on  the  basis  of  womanhood  alone. 

Measurably,  gradually  and  quite  nat- 
urally this  has  been  accomplished.  No 
distinction  of  class,  or  sect,  or  opinion, 
has  entered  into  the  foundation  prin- 
ciples of  any  woman's  club.  Each  one, 
started  at  different  times,  and  under 
varying  conditions,  by  an  apparently 
simultaneous  impulse  became  an  embodi- 
ment of  purely  democratic  and  altruis- 
tic ideas.  Each  for  all,  and  all  for 
each,  was  the  motive  which  inspired 
their  work  and  action,  creating  in  time 
a  curiously  strong  and  vital  sense  of 
fellowship  and  unity  of  spirit  and  action. 
The  first  effort  of  these  clubs  was  to 
form  a  more  or  less  elastic  organization 
and  acquire  orderly — that  is,  parlia- 
mentary— methods  of  procedure.  This 
alone  to  women  whose  lives  had  pre- 
viously been,  for  the  most  part,  isolated 
and  desultory,  though  perhaps  filled 
with  domestic  cares,  was  a  tremendous 
step  in  advance. 

For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
club  life  of  women  did  not  begin  with 
women  leaders  and  agitators.  It  advo- 
cated no  propaganda ;  it  simply  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  woman  in  the  home, 
and  endeavored  to  satisfy  her  desire  to 
know,  and  make  herself  more  widely 
useful.  An  informal  census  taken  sev- 
eral years  ago  revealed  the  fact  that 
out  of  about  500,000  club  women  95% 
were  wives  and  mothers. — Jennie  June 
Croly.   

Trousseau  Makes  the  Man  Propose. 

When  a  young  man  among  the  peas- 
ants of  Bohemia  thinks  he  likes  a  girl 
well  enough  to  marry  her  he  asks  per- 
mission not  to  court  her  but  to  see  her 
trousseau.  In  anticipation  of  this  re- 
quest all  young  women  of  a  marriage- 
able age  have  their  trousseau — the 
result  of  years  of  careful  spinning, 
weaving  and  embroidering — placed  in  a 
large  painted  box.  The  young  man 
opens  the  box  and  examines  its  con- 
tents. If  they  are  satisfactory  he 
makes  formal  application  for  the  girl's 
hand  ;  if  not,  he  is  at  liberty  silently  to 
go  his  way. 
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A  Symphony  of  Life. 

To  live  content  with  small  means, 

To  seek  elegance  rather  than  luxury, 

Refinement  rather  than  fashion ; 

To  be  worthy,  not  simply  respectable, 

And  wealthy,  not  simply  rich  ; 

To  study  hard,  think  quietly, 

Talk  gently,  act  frankly  ; 

To  listen  with  open  heart  to  birds  and  stars, 

To  babes  and  sages  ; 

To  bear  all  cheerfully,  do  all  bravely, 

Await  occasions,  never  hurry — 

In  a  word,  to  let  the  spiritual  life 

Grow  up  through  and  above  the  common — 

That  is  my  "symphony  of  life." 

— W.  E.  Channing. 


Throwing  Away  Chances. 

"  One  of  the  saddest  things  in  life," 
remarked  a  woman  of  large  experience, 
"is  to  see  persons  deliberately  murder 
their  chances  of  happiness.  It  is  a  fact 
not  generally  realized,  but  one  never- 
theless perfectly  true,  that  happiness 
is  possible  to  almost  every  one,  and 
that  every  one  possesses  the  elements 
of  happy  living,  that  may  be  developed 
or  destroyed  according  to  one's  own 
volition. 

"  Of  course,  everyone  knows  from  a 
moral  point  of  view  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  do  right  and  to  be  unselfish,  but  it 
might  also  be  well  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion from  its  purely  wordly  aspects. 
Every  business  man  realizes  as  a  sound 
financial  axiom  that  '  Honesty  is  the 
best  policy,'  quite  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  right  and  wrong.  Even  so  it  is 
just  as  true  that  unselfishness  and  good 
humor  '  pay'  in  social  and  family  expe- 
rience, for  these  qualities  are  literally 
the  sunshine  of  domestic  life,  and  any- 
one endowed  with  such  attributes  can 
not  fail  to  be  loved  and  appreciated. 
Yet  we  see  day  after  day  members  of 
families  deliberately  making  their  own 
unhappiness  by  temper,  irritability  and 
want  of  consideration,  and  then  becom- 
ing morbidly  unhappy  because  they  are 
not  popular.  Why  cannot  such  persons 
consider  the  matter  from  a  selfish  point 
of  view,  if  from  no  higher  standard  ? 
Why  do  they  not  ask  themselves  if  it 
pays  to  answer  irritably  and  to  assert 
what  they  consider  their  petty  rights  ? 

"With  the  outside  chances  of  life 
which  comes  more  or  less  to  all  it  is  the 
same  way;  some  have  the  instinct  to 
to  seize  them;  others  let  them  slip 
through  indifference  or  inertia,  and 
they  wonder  why  they  are  failures.  O 
that  I  could  preach  the  gospel  of  com- 
mon sense  so  that  it  might  reach  the 
ears  that  hear  not  and  the  eyes  that 
see  not,  and  that  I  could  make  these 
young  people  realize  these  simple 
truths,  which  will  give  them  if  not  the 
precise  happiness  that  they  long  for, 
at  least  its  nearest  equivalent  !  It  will 
affect  not  only  their  family  that  they 
are  obliged  to  live  with,  but  the  out- 
side world  where  they  long  to  establish 
a  place."  

How  Russell  Sage  Started. 

"  Simply  because  I  have  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  succeed  is  no  reason 
why  I  should  boast  of  my  begin- 
ning," said  the  great  financier,  Russell 
Sage. 

"What  I  have  done  others  can  do. 

"  The  path  to  success  is  thorny,  it  is 
true,  but  any  young  man  who  makes  up 
his  mind  to  do  so  can  acquire  money. 

"  He  must  make  cast  iron  rules  at 
the  start  ;  to  practice  self-denial,  regu- 
larity and  temperance,  a  love  for  work, 
a  rigid  regard  for  the  minutest  detail 
of  business,  and,  above  all,  choose  the 
loss  of  every  dollar  rather  than  per- 
form a  single  act  of  dishonesty. 

"Failure  is  most  frequently  caused 
by  falling  by  the  wayside.  Young  men 
become  victims  of  immediate  pleasures 
rather  than  a  long  and  courageous 
struggle  to  permanent  success. 

"My  mother  taught  me  the  rudi- 
ments— reading,  writing  and  spelling. 
That  was  the  only  schooling  I  ever  had. 
I  was  a  simple  farmer  boy,  and 
worked  on  my  father's  place  until  I 
was  sixteen  years  old  ;  then  I  received 
a  job  in  a  wholesale  grocery  store  in 
Troy. 

"That  was  my  first  earnings,  and  it 
was  not  more  than  $5  a  month.  I  went 
into  business  for  myself  before  I  was 


twenty-one.  I  had  saved  enough  by 
that  time  to  buy  out  the  entire  busi- 
ness.   In  1863  I  came  to  New  York." 


Satisfied. 

Love  wore  a  threadbare  dress  of  gray, 
And  toiled  upon  the  road  all  day. 

Love  wielded  pick  and  carried  pack, 
And  bent  to  heavy  loads  the  back. 

Though  meager-fed  and  sorely  tasked, 
One  only  wager  Love  ever  asked — 

A  child's  white  face  to  kiss  at  night, 
A  woman's  smile  by  candle  light. 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster. 

A  Blind  Shot. 

A  well-known  divinity  professor,  a 
grave  and  learned  man,  had  five  daugh- 
ters, whom  his  students  irreverently 
named  "Genesis,"  "Exodus,"  "Num- 
bers," "Leviticus"  and  "Deuter- 
onomy." 

Beginning  his  lecture  one  day  the 
professor  said:  "Gentlemen,  I  wish 
to  speak  to  you  about  the  age  of  Geu- 
esis." 

Roars  of  laughter  came  from  the  stu- 
dents. 

' '  Genesis  is  not  so  old  as  you  sup- 
pose," continued  the  professor. 

More  roars — so  long  continued,  in- 
deed, that  the  worthy  man  had  time  to 
think  before  he  made  the  next  remark. 
He  said  timidly,  and  he  hit  the  mark 
this  time  : 

"I  may  not  be  thinking  of  the  same 
Genesis  as  you  are!  " — Collier's  Weekly. 


The  Problems  of  Polygamy. 

"  I'm  sorry  for  Mr.  Roberts  of  Utah,'' 
said  Mr.  Meekton,  thoughtfully. 

"  The  idea  !  "  exclaimed  his  wife. 

"  I  can't  help  it.  The  thought  of 
that  man  having  to  go  back  to  all  those 
homes  and  break  the  news  to  all  those 
wives,  who  were  expecting  to  be  in 
Washington  society  this  winter — it's 
positively  tragic!" — Collier's  Weekly. 


Clara — Did  the  newspapers  notice 
your  papa  at  the  banquet  ? 
Freddie — Yes. 

Clara — Well,  mama  said  she  could  not 
see  his  name  in  the  list. 

Freddie — No,  but  the  list  ends  with 
"  and  others."  That  means  papa. 
They  always  mention  him  that  way. — 
Tit-Bits. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Care  of  Household  Linen. 

Whether  you  have  much  or  little 
household  linen,  mark  each  piece  with 
a  different  style  of  letter  or  monogram. 
It  is  more  elegant  than  to  mark  with 
ink,  and  there  is  a  style  or  individuality 
about  linen  sheets  or  pillow  cases,  nap- 
kins and  table  linens  embroidered  with 
an  initial. 

Large  satchets  filled  with  orris  root 
are  much  used  in  drawers  where  the 
linen  is  placed,  but  the  sweetest  linen 
after  all  is  kept  as  our  grandmothers 
used  to  keep  theirs — with  rose  leaves 
scattered  through  it  in  the  drawers.  I 
often  am  carried  back  to  my  happy 
childhood  visits  when  I  encounter  again 
the  odor  of  roses  in  the  linen.  I  think 
of  the  sheets  with  the  breath  of  sweet 
springtime  in  them  that  grandmother 
used  to  send  me  to  get  from  the  linen 
closets.  There  may  be  sentiment  in 
this,  but  we  are  all  happier  and  better 
for  a  little  sentiment  in  the  every-day 
life  duties. 

Table  linens  should  be  separated  from 
the  other  wash.  All  stains  should  be 
carefully  removed  and  all  little  rents 
mended  neatly. .  They  should  never  be 
allowed  to  get  so  soiled  that  they  will 
need  hard  rubbing.  Borax  should  be 
added  to  the  water  in  which  table  linens 
are  washed.  Our  grandmothers  prided 
themselves  on  their  table  linens  and 
they  used  powdered  borax  in  the  water 
in  which  all  table  linens  were  washed. 
It  whitened  and  softened  them,  as  it 
cleans  so  much  quicker.  It  gives  them 
a  soft,  pliable  texture  which  adds  so 
much  to  the  handsome  napery. 

No  one  can  have  an  elegant,  table  un- 


less the  tablecloths  are  laundered  prop- 
erly. A  stiff,  wiry-looking,  yellow  table- 
cloth would  spoil  the  costliest  china  and 
silver. 

The  prettiest  way  to  embroider  the 
initials  upon  your  table  linen  is  to  select 
a  lovely  letter  and  draw  it  yourself  (or 
get  it  stamped)  and  work  it  in  the  fine 
French  embroidery  cotton.  You  can 
pad  it  and  make  it  look  as  handsome  as 
French  embroidery.  It  pays  many 
times  over  to  have  choice  table  linens. 


Lemon  Pies. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  lemon  pies — 
those  baked  in  two  crusts  and  those 
baked  in  one  crust  and  finished  with  a 
meringue.  In  both  cases  the  filling  is  a 
species  of  custard  thickened  with  corn- 
starch or  flour,  or  both.  If  the  filling 
is  watery  it  is  not  because  of  the  bak- 
ing, but  because  the  cornstarch  or  flour 
has  not  been  properly  cooked  in  the 
water  it  is  mixed  up  with  before  it  was 
put  into  the  crust.  If  the  meringue 
top  of  the  pie  is  "  watery,"  it  is  because 
it  has  been  baked  too  rapidly,  reducing 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  in  it  to  a  tough, 
leathery  substance,  and  melting  the 
sugar  into  a  syrup.  We  give  recipes 
for  making  lemon  pies  of  the  two  kinds 
mentioned : 

To  make  a  lemon  meringue  pie,  mix  a 
half  cup  of  sugar  and  two  liberal  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cornstarch  together,  and 
stir  with  them  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  add- 
ing its  grated  peel  and  also  two  eggs, 
well  beaten.  Pour  a  pint  of  boiling  wa- 
ter over  the  mixture,  beating  all  the 
time.  Continue  to  beat  it  over  the  fire 
until  the  mixture  boils  and  thickens  a 
little.  Put  it  at  once  into  a  pieplate 
lined  with  pastry,  and  bake  it  like  a 
custard  pie  until  it  is  firm  in  the  center. 
Let  it  get  thoroughly  cold  ;  then  beat 
the  whites  of  three  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth 
with  three  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of 
powdered  sugar.  Spread  this  meringue 
roughly,  not  smoothly,  as  cooks  do 
sometimes,  and  set  the  pie  in  a  cool 
oven,  where  in  twenty  minutes'  baking 
the  meringue  will  be  colored  an  even 
delicate  brown.  If  it  is  cooked  in  this 
way  it  will  not  fall  when  it  is  taken  from 
the  oven.  It  is  better  to  serve  a 
meringue  pie  the  moment  it  is  thor- 
oughly cold.  Meringues  do  not  keep 
well. 

To  make  a  lemon  pie  to  be  baked  be- 
tween crusts  of  pastry  as  a  mince  or 
apple  pie  is  baked,  stir  a  heaping  table- 
spoonful  of  flour  to  a  paste,  with  just 
enough  water  to  mix  it;  then  stir  it  into 
a  cup  of  cold  water.  Add  the  grated 
yellow  peel  of  a  lemon  and  its  juice, 
with  a  scant  cup  of  sugar.  Stir  this  fill- 
ing over  the  fire  in  a  double  boiler  until 
it  boils.  After  it  has  boiled  for  three  or 
four  -minutes  take  it  off  the  fire  and  let 
it  cool  a  little,  and  add  one  well-beaten 
egg.  Pour  this  filling  into  a  pieplate, 
well  lined  with  crust.  Cover  it  with  a 
thin  layer  of  rich  pie  crust,  and  bake 
the  pie  about  forty  minutes  in  a  very 
hot  oven. 

Confection  From  Orange  Rind. 

A  most  delicious  confection  is  made 
as  follows:  Take,  the  orange  rinds  that 
are  left  over  from  breakfast,  cut  them 
into  strips,  removing  carefully  the  bit- 
ter white  pith  from  the  inside.  Put 
them  into  water  and  boil  them  until 
quite  tender.  Now  make  a  syrup  by 
putting  four  tablespoonfuls  of  water  to 
a  cup  of  sugar.  Place  this  over  the 
fire  and  bring  to  the  cracking  point, 
then  put  in  the  orange  strips  and  cook 
for  five  minutes.  Remove  from  the 
stove  and  leave  the  rinds  in  the  syrup 
until  it  cools;  then  drain  on  sieve  and 
roll  in  granulated  sugar.  Placed  in  a 
dainty  box  lined  with  silk  paper,  this 
dainty  confection  is  most  acceptable. 

Prunes  as  a  Remedial  Diet. 

A  saucer  of  cooked  prunes,  without 
cream,  eaten  every  morning  a  half 
hour  before  breakfast,  for  a  few  weeks, 
will  relieve  the  most  severe  cases  of 
chronic  constipation.  The  same  result 
will  be  accomplished,  perhaps  more 
agreeably,  if  the  prunes  are  eaten  a 
half  hour  before  retiring,  and  they  will 
help  to  give  a  good  night's  rest. 


On  Jellies 

preserves  and  pickles,  spread 
a   thin  coating  of  refined 

PARAFFINE 

WAX 

Will  keep  them  absolutely  moisture  and 
acid  proof.  Paraffine  Wax  is  also  useful  in 
a  dozen  other  ways  about  the  house.  Full 
directions  in  each  pound  package. 
Sold  everywhere. 
STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


HEAUTS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
34  Post  Street,      -  San  Francisco. 

Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice,  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship, 
Modern  Languages,  English  Branches,  Telegraphy, 
Civil,  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering,  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  In  every  detail,  as 
Is  attested  by  the  16,000  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladies  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  individual  In- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 

HARTMAN  f.Tj&SSft? 
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fills  completely  all  fence  requisites  as  to  beauty,  utility 
and  durability.  Specially  designed  for  lawns,  parks, 
cemeteries,  school  grounds,  &c.  Looks  best  and  is  besi 
when  built  with  our  steel  posts.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 
HARTMAN  M'F'Q  CO..  BOX  66  ELLWOOD  CITV,  PA. 
Or  Itoom  96,  809  Brondway,  New  York  City. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
933  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAN  DEB  BAILLEB.  Fret't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


A  NICE,  SWEET,  PLUMP 

schoolma'am  pleases  the  eye.  So  does  Page  Fence. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 

WHY     THE     BEST T 

BECAUSE  they  are  made  on  correct  principles, 
therefore  give  the  best  results.  The  Menzel  Hard- 
ware Co.  of  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  state  that  "  they  have 
put  up  a  large  number  of  pumps  of  all  kinds  this 
season,  but  yours  give  us  and  our  customers  the 
best  satisfaction." 

BURTON  PUMP  AND  MACHINE  WORKS  have  re- 
moved to  44-46Maln  St.,  9an  Francisco, Cal.,  and  will 
give  full  particulars  and  furnish  estimates  of  pumps 
run  with  gasoline  or  steam  engines.  Horse  powers 
or  windmills— complete  plants.  Closing  out  stock 
of  second-hand  gasoline  engines.  1  to  20  H.  P. 

F*OR  SALE 
lOO  Tanks, 

All  Sizes — MUST  GO. 
One  Fine  Lot  of  Second-Hand 

Plpe—VEKY  CHEAP. 
Windmills,  Water  Troughs,  Pipe 

and  Pumps— All  Kinds. 
R .  E.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cl 

MONEY  in  HONEY! 

THE  WEEKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  about  It. 
Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free. 
Q.W.YORK  &  CO. 

118MichiganSt.,Chicago,Ill 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    Mofdtt    «fc  Towna, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 

Send  Photograph  and  15c 

and  receive  One  Fine  Photo  Button  Copy  of  same. 
Larger  sizes  25c  and  35c.  J.  W.  BAKER,  Photog- 
rapher, 1028  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Elgin  Watches  keep  accurate  time. 
Sold  by  Jewelers  in  caseB  to  suit. 
Prices  reasonable. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market 

San  Francisco,  May  9,  1900. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   67X®67X 

Thursday                          65*@d5!4  67;<@66', 

Friday                           65X@65X  S6S@67;; 

Saturday                        «  @65&  67X@67M 

Monday                             683£@6SH  67'i@67 

Tuesday  «6   @65?»  67  0«7* 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   5s  9«d      5s  9Hd 

Thursday   5s  9*d      5s  9  d 

Friday    5s  8Xd      5s  8?»d 

Saturday'  5s   8«d      5s  9'4d 

Monday   5s   8«d      5s  8*,d 

Tuesday   5s  8S*d      5s  8*d 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 


Thursday. . . 

Friday  

Saturday — 
Monday  — 
Tuesday  — 
Wednesday  . 


May. 

Dec. 

 @   

1  02*®1  u-  :» 

 0   

1  01?b@1  0854 

 @   

1  02*@1  08X 

 @   

1  02  @1  01% 

 @   

1  02H@1  01  % 

 @   

1  01*@1  w\ 

WHEAT. 

Business  in  the  local  wheat  market  has 
continued  to  drag,  and  there  are  no  indi- 
tions  at  this  moment  of  any  radical 
changes  for  the  better  in  the  near  future. 
Until  ships  in  this  port  become  more  plen- 
tiful and  ocean  freight  rates  easier,  there 
will  be  little  ground  to  hope  for  the  devel- 
opment of  any  noteworthy  strength  in  tho 
wheat  market,  although  very  pronounced 
improvement  in  wheat  values  abroad 
would  of  course  have  a  decided  salutary 
effect.  Should  wheat  values  advance 
abroad,  however,  to  any  very  material 
extent,  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
freight  market,  ships  would  in  all  proba- 
bility receive  the  lion's  sharo  of  the  beno- 
fit.  This  has  been  the  experience  under 
similar  conditions  in  previous  seasons. 
While  there  is  not  much  difference  in  the 
supply  of  vessels  here  and  on  the  way,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  the  present 
supply  is  lighter  by  about  30,000  tons  car- 
rying capacity,  while  the  needs  this  sea- 
son are  greater.  The  amount  of  tonnage 
on  route  for  Northern  ports,  Portland  and 
the  Sound,  however,  is  considerably  great- 
er than  last  year.  The  visible  supply  on 
the  Atlantic  side  of  the  United  States  de- 
creased the  past  week  2,646,000  bushels, 
and  the  world's  shipments  increased  1,- 
941,000  bushels. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  weok 
were  as  follows  for  tho  options  named : 

May,  1900,  delivery,  — @— c. 

December,  1900,  delivery,  $1.02j@1.00j. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  May,  1900,  wheat  sold  at 
— @— c;  December,  1900,  $1.01J@1.00|. 

California  Milling  •  95  @1  01 M 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   93X®  95 

Oregon  Valley   95  ®1  00 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   95  @1  00 

Walla  Walla  Club   85  @1  00 

OB  qualities  wheat   82tf@  92H 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1898-99.  1899-1900. 

Llv.  quotations            6s3d@6s5d  6s3d@6s3!4d 

Freight  rates                 25@— s  40®— 8 

Looal  market  tl  06M®1  08*  93*@97!4o 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

A  quiet  market  is  being  experienced  and 
a  weak  tone  prevails.  Local  millers  are 
having  control  of  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  tho  trade  than  ordinarily,  owing 
to  tho  product  of  some  outside  districts 
contributing  to  this  center  costing  now 
relatively  higher  figures  than  tho  homo 
article.  Quotable  values  remain  at  the 
range  last  noted. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  82  40®2  60 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  65@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35@3  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60®3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  40 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  40 

BARLEY. 

Trade  in  this  cereal  has  been  slow  sinco 
last  review,  both  on  local  account  and  for 
export,  and  the  market  no  more  favorable 
to  the  selling  i interest  than  previously 
noted.    Showery  weather  in  some  sec- 


tions during  the  past  week  has  improved 
the  crop  prospects  somewhat,  and  this 
has  aided  in  keeping  values  at  a  low 
range.  Should  there  be  any  activity  in 
the  future,  prices  would  likely  speedily 
harden  to  at  least  a  moderate  degree,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  warrant  anticipating 
during  the  next  month  or  two  any  such 
activity  as  would  be  necessary  to  impart 
decided  strength  to  tho  market. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   72H®  76^ 

Feed,  fair  to  good   6714®  72% 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   85  @  95 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  — 

OATS. 

While  there  has  been  a  fair  movement 
in  oats  the  past  week,  especially  consider- 
ing the  quiet  condition  of  the  market  for 
most  other  cereals,  prices  have  not  fluc- 
tuated to  any  notoworthy  degree,  remain- 
ing virtually  in  same  position  as  last 
quoted.  Colored  oats  continue  to  receive 
the  bulk  of  attention,  for  tho  simple  rea- 
son that  they  are  cheaper  than  white. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   l  2214®1  25 

White,  good  to  choice   1  1214@1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  06  @1  10 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  0714@1  15 

Milling   1  15  @1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  20  @1  30 

Black  Russian   95  @1  0714 

Red   95  ®1  1714 

CORN. 

Stocks  of  Yellow  are  of  very  light  vol- 
ume, and  for  choice  dry  tho  market  is  de- 
cidedly firm  at  current  rates.  There  is 
scarcely  any  Large  Yellow  here  outside 
the  hands  of  millers,  and  one  milling  firm 
controls  a  large  part  of  the  Small  Yellow, 
not  only  in  this  center  but  in  the  entire 
State.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  White  corn 
and  market  for  this  variety  lacks 
strength. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  05   @1  10 

Large  Yellow   1  17H@1  20 

Small  Yellow   1  50  @1  60 

Eastern,  in  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  1U  ®1  1214 

RYE. 

Values  remain  steady.  There  is  not 
much  offering,  neither  is  there  great  in- 
quiry at  last  quoted  advance. 

Good  to  choice,  new   97tf@l  0214 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Market  is  almost  bare,  and  with  very 
little  required  at  this  time  of  year,  there 
is  naturally  next  to  nothing  upon  which  to 
base  quotations. 

Good  to  choice   2  00  @2  10 

Silverskin   —  @  — 

BEANS. 

Prospects  for  coming  crop  are  a  little 
more  favorable  than  they  were  a  few 
weeks  ago,  beyond  which  there  is  no  par- 
ticularly notoworthy  or  new  feature  to 
record.  While  there  is  a  slightly  easier 
undertone  to  the  market,  quotable  values 
are  without  special  change,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  pronounced  fluctuations 
will  be  experienced  during  the  balance  of 
the  season.  There  is  a  fair  jobbing  trade 
in  progress,  all  varieties  represented  re- 
ceiving some  attention. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  ths   3  35   (S3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  35  (23  50 

Lady  Washington   3  15  ®3  25 

Butter,  small   3  75  @4  00 

Butter,  large     @  

Pinks   2  70  ®2  90 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  15   @3  35 

Reds   3  75  (ff  4  00 

Red  Kidneys   4  00   (8  4  25 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   5  25  @5  35 

Black-eye  Beans   4  50  04  75 

Horse  Beans     ®  

Garbanzos,  large   2  50  @2  75 

Garbanzos,  small   2  00  (£2  25 

DRIED  PEAS. 

Business  in  this  line  is  practically  at  a 
standstill,  with  chances  of  so  continuing 
until  next  crop  begins  to  come  forward. 
Quotable  values  are  nominally  as  before. 

Green  Peas,  California     2  20  ®2  35 

Niles  Peas   2  00  @2  25 

WOOL. 

While  no  great  quantity  of  wool  has  yet 
changed  hands  this  season  in  the  San 
Francisco  market,  there  are  indications 
that  there  will  bo  a  fair  amount  of  trading 
at  an  early  date,  perhaps  at  figures  not  so 
good  as  anticipated  early  in  tho  season  by 
those  optimistically  inclined,  but,  through 
competition  of  local  operators,  as  high 
prices  will  probably  be  realized  as  will  be 
justified  by  conditions  in  Eastern  manu- 
facturing centers.  Current  quotations  are 
based  mainly  on  asking  rates. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  20  @22 

Northern,  free  16  @17V4 

Northern,  defective  13  @16 

Middle  Counties,  free  15  @17 

Middle  Counties,  defective  ..13  @lo 

Southern  Mountain,  IS  mos  '.U  (813 

Southern  Mountain,  free,  7  mos  12  @15 

Southern  Mountain,  defective,  7  mos  10  @12 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  16  ®18 

HOPS. 

The  same  inactivity  previously  noted 


continues  to  be  experienced  in  the  local 
hop  market,  with  little  likelihood  of  a  dif- 
ferent condition  being  developed  during 
the  summer  months,  or  until  the  close  of 
the  current  season.  Wholesale  market  is 
lifeless.  Choice  to  fancy  would  bring  an 
advance  on  extreme  figure  below  quoted, 
but  such  stock  is  not  obtainable  in  note- 
worthy quantity  at  present. 

Good  to  choice,  1899  crop   6  @  9 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

There  is  no  improvement  to  note  in  the 
hay  market.  Stocks  of  old  aro  far  from 
exhausted  and  new  is  beginning  to  come 
forward,  although  the  latter  is  hardly  yet 
quotable  in  a  regular  way.  New  will  soon 
be  in  liberal  receipt,  however,  and  will 
likely  sell  at  figures  close  to  those  lately 
current  on  old.  New  Alfalfa  came  to 
hand,  tho  first  offerings  bringing  $5  per 
ton.  Straw  market  is  ruling  easy  at 
quotably  unchanged  figures. 

Wheat   6  50®  9  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   6  00®  9  00 

Oat   6  00®  8  00 

Barley   5  00®  7  00 

Alfalfa   5  03®  7  00 

Stock   4  50®  5  50 

Compressed   6  60®  9  50 

Straw,  *  bale.   30®  40 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Market  for  Bran  continued  in  much  the 
same  groove  as  preceding  week.  Arrivals 
were  mainly  from  Oregon,  but  offerings 
proved  ample  for  current  needs.  Mid- 
dlings and  Shorts  wore  quotably  un- 
changed, with  stocks  of  small  volume  and 
inquiry  light.  Rolled  Barley  was  held  at 
much  the  same  rates  as  last  quoted.  Mar- 
ket for  Milled  Corn  continued  firm. 

Bran,  fl  ton   11  50®  12  50 

Middlings   15  00®  18  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    13  00®  15  00 

Barley,  Rolled  .    16  00®  16  50 

Cornmeal-  ■••    24  50@25  00 

Cracked  Corn   25  00®26  00 

SEEDS. 

In  tho  line  of  seeds  quoted  under  this 
heading,  there  is  so  little  doing  that  there 
is  at  the  moment  virtually  no  opportunity 
to  test  values.  Former  quotations  are 
continued,  representing  nominal  prices. 
Stocks  of  most  kinds  are  of  insignificant 
volume. 

Per  eft. 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  25®3  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   4  £0@4  75 

Flax   2  00® 2  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3K@  4 

Rape   2  @  3 

Hemp   4  ®  414 

Timothy   4  ®  4M 

Alfalfa,  Utah   814®  9% 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

Dealers  continue  to  quote  an  inactive 
market  for  Grain  Bags  and  no  changes  in 
prices.  That  there  will  bo  much  interior 
buying  in  this  line  prior  to  harvest  does 
not  now  appear  likely.  That  there  will  be 
an  effort  to  force  prices  up  at  harvest  time 
is  altogether  probable.  In  other  Bags 
and  Bagging  there  is  little  doing,  quota- 
tions continuing  as  before. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July  . ..  8H@— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6V4@— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36.  spot. ..  614®— 

State  Prison  Bags,  V  100    5  650— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs   —03814 

Wool  Sacks,  3!4  lbs   —  ®2814 

Fleece  Twine   714®— 

Gunnies   — @12!4 

Bean  Bags   4X@  $H 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   614®  1% 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  Dry  Hides 
for  shipment  East,  and  market  for  same  is 
fairly  firm  at  rates  quoted.  With  this  ex- 
ception, the  market  for  all  goods  listed 
under  this  heading  is  slow  and  lacks 
firmness. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   10  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  66  lbs   9  8 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   9  8 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs   9  8 

Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  9 

Dry  Hides   18  15 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs   17  13 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   20  16 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large   2  60  0  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium   2  00  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   2  00  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75  ®1  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides   60  @  75 

Pelts,  long  wool,  fl  skin   1  00  @1  25 

Pelts,  medium,  fl  skin   70  ®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  f>  skin   35  @  60 

Pelts,  sheaaling,  f!  skin   20  ®  35 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   2714®  30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20  ®  2214 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  10 

Elk  Hides   10  @  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   5  0  bit 


Tallow,  No.  2   I  -ja.  \\ 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  @  8714 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  A  20 

Kid  Skins   5  ®  10 

HONEY. 

Small  quantities  of  new  crop  have  been 
landed  on  the  market,  but  not  enough  has 
been  yet  done  in  the  same  to  give  any 
clearly  defined  idea  of  values  for  new  pro- 
duct. That  prices  for  new  will  vary  much 
from  the  figures  lately  current  on  1899 
honey,  however,  does  not  seem  likely. 
Quotations  below  noted  are  based  mainly 
on  jobbing  figures  for  old  stock. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   T140  8 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   7   ®  714 

Extracted,  Amber  5  ®  M 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  liv*  ia*4 

Amber  Comb   8  ®10 

BEESWAX. 

Market  is  not  burdened  with  offerings, 
nor  is  it  apt  to  be  during  the  season  just 
opening.    Values  are  being  well  sustained. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  fl  lb  26  @27 

Dark  24  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Beef  was  sold  at  generally  unchanged 
rates,  with  market  easy  in  tone.  Mutton 
was  in  ample  supply  for  current  needs, 
market  inclining  in  favor  of  consumers. 
Veal  was  in  light  receipt  and  market 
rather  firm.  Lamb  was  in  sufficient  sup- 
ply for  current  needs  and  values  were 
barely  steady.  Hogs  were  in  better  sup- 
ply and  easier,  but  brought  generally 
higher  prices  than  packers  were  willing 
to  pay. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  y  lb          6  to,  6'i 

Beef,  second  quality   6  @— 

Beef,  third  quality   5  ®  514 

Mutton— ewes,  6®7c;  wethers   6  0  714 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   bit®  t 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6  V  6 

Hogs,  large,  hard   5*©  614 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   — 0 — 

Hogs,  feeders   5  @  bit 

Hogs,  country  dressed   6  @  6l< 

Veal,  small,  V  lb   7  0  914 

Veal,  large,  fl  lb   7  @8 

Lamb,  spring,  fl  lb   8   0  9 

POULTRY. 

There  was  no  surfeit  of  large  and  fat 
chickens  and  such  sold  as  a  rule  to  good 
advantage.  Small  Broilers  and  poor  old 
fowls  met  with  a  slow  and  dragging  mar- 
ket. Turkeys,  Ducks  and  Geese  went 
at  slightly  reduced  rates,  with  inquiry 
light.  Pigeons  wore  in  good  request  at 
figures  quoted. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  fl  lb   —  ®  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  fl  lb   12  @  18 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  fl  tb   11  @  12 

Hens,  California,  fi  dozen   4  00  ®5  00 

Roosters,  old   4  25  ®4  60 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   8  00  ®7  00 

Fryers   4  50  @5  00 

Broilers,  large   3  50  @4  00 

Broilers,  small   2  00  @S  00 

Ducks,  old,  y  dozen   4  80  @5  00 

Ducks,  young,  fl  dozen   8  00  fit 6  00 

Geese,  fl  pair   1  SO  ®l  75 

Goslings,  fl  pair   1  50  ®2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  fl  dozen   1  75  @2  00 

Pigeons,  young    1  75  ®2  00 

BUTTER. 

While  demand  was  not  particularly 
brisk  at  full  curront  rates,  values  were 
fairly  well  maintained.  That  prices  for 
best  qualities  will  recede  materially  from 
present  levels  is  not  considered  probable. 

Creamery,  extras,  ft  lb   18  @— 

Creamery,  firsts   1714® — 

Creamery,  seconds   17  ® — 

Dairy,  select   17  @— 

Dairy,  seconds   16  ®1614 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  0— 

Mixed  store   14  018 

Creamery  In  tubs   18  @19 

Pickled  Roll   —  ®— 

Firkin,  California,  choioe  to  select   18  019 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   16  @17 

CHEESE. 

Market  shows  fully  as  healthy  tone  as 
previously  noted,  with  nothing  to  war- 
rant anticipating  the  development  of 
weakness  in  the  near  future.  For  some 
favorite  marks  going  to  special  trade 
higher  rates  than  quoted  are  realized. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   8  ®  814 

California,  good  to  choice   714®  8 

California,  fair  to  good   7  0  714 

California  Cheddar   —  ®— 

California,  "Young  Americas"   714©  9 

EGGS. 

Demand  for  domestic  or  local  product, 
especially  high-priced  ranch  and  hennery 
stock,  has  not  been  brisk.  While  the 
market  was  hardly  quotably  lower,  it 
could  not  be  termed  firm  at  full  current 
rates.  Retailers  were  running  largely  on 
Eastern  and  store-gathered  eggs.  East- 
ern markets  were  rather  firm,  but  import- 
ers were  able  to  sell  just  a  little  under  the 
figures  generally  asked  for  best  domestic. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  1614017 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  15  016 

California,  good  to  choice  store   1414(415 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading          15  016 

Eastern,  cold  storage   —  0— 

VEGETABLES. 

This  week's  Australian  steamer  brought 
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about  900  crates  Yellow  Onions.  It  is  not 
likely  they  will  be  sold  to  as  good  advan- 
tage as  previous  consignment,  the  season 
being  too  far  advanced.  New  Red  are 
now  arriving  rather  freely  and  are  show- 
ing fair  average  quality.  Choice  Peas 
were  in  lighter  receipt  and  higher.  Aspar- 
agus tended  in  favor  of  buyers.  Changes 
of  values  of  other  vegetables  in  season 
were  not  marked. 

Asparagus,  ¥  box   75  @2  00 

Beans,  String,  fS  ft   4   @  5 

Beans,  Wax,  ¥  ft   5  @  6 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  K»  100    40  @  — 

Cauliflower,  $  dozen   50  @  — 

Cucumbers,  $  box   2  00   @2  50 

Egg  Plant,  ¥  »>   8   @  10 

Garlic,  IS  6   —  @  — 

Onions,  Red,  Cal.,  good  to  choice —     75  @1  00 

Onions,  Oregon,  $  cental   —  @  — 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,  f*  ft   2H@  3 

Peas,  Green,  K>  sack   75  @l  25 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ¥  ft   6  @  10 

Peppers,  Bell,  f,  ft   —  @  — 

Rhubuarb,  V  box   35  @  90 

Squash,  Summer,  $  box   1  25  @1  50 

Tomatoes,  Southern,  f,  box   1  25  @1  75 

Tomatoes,  Bay,     box   —  @  — 

POTATOES. 

Most  of  the  Old  Potatoes  coming  for- 
ward the  past  week  were  Burbank  Seed- 
lings from  Oregon,  and  these  were  not  in 
heavy  supply.  There  was  a  moderate 
demand  for  immediate  use  and  values  were 
fairly  steady.  New  Potatoes  were  in  some- 
what better  supply  than  previous  week, 
with  the  quality  improving  and  the  gen- 
eral drift  of  values  to  lower  levels. 

Burbanks,  River,  ft  cental   50  @  80 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  ¥  cental. . .  50  @  85 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Oregon   75  @1  00 

River  Reds   75  @  85 

Early  Rose   —  @  — 

Garnet  Chile   —  @  — 

New  Potatoes,  <$  cental   1  00  @1  50 

Sweet,  River,  ¥  cental   —  @  — 

Sweet,  Merced   —  @  — 


The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

While  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
varieties  of  early  Summer  fruits  on  mar- 
ket the  past  week,  Cherries  and  Straw- 
berries made  decidedly  the  most  promi- 
nent display.  Cherries  sold  at  reduced 
figures,  but  for  choice  to  select  the  mar- 
ket was  by  no  means  weak.  Strawberries 
sold  close  to  figures  last  quoted  ;  the  qual- 
ity of  some  arrivals  was  quite  poor. 
Gooseberries  arrived  in  quotable  quantity, 
mostly  of  the  common  vai-iety.  Blackber- 
ries from  Newcastle,  the  first  of  the  sea- 
son, brought  $1.75  per  crate.  The  few 
Raspberries  received  went  mainly  within 
range  of  $1.50@2.00  per  crate  and  $1.00® 
1.50  per  drawer.  Red  Currants  from  Va- 
cavillewere  held  mainly  at  75c  per  drawer. 
Green  Almonds  were  quoted  at  50c@$l  per 
box,  with  demand  light. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   2  50   @  3  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-ft  box.  1  50  @  2  25 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  ¥  50-ft  box.  — -  @  — 
Cherries,  Black  Tartarian,  V  box...  50  @  1  00 
Cherries,  White  and  Red,  <fl  box. ...     40  @  60 

Gooseberries,  common,  $  box   25  @  35 

Gooseberries,  English,  ¥  ft   6  @  8 

Raspberries,  ¥  chest  12  00  @15  00 

Raspberries,  f,  drawer   1  00  @  1  50 

Blackberries,  $  crate   1  25  @  1  75 

Currants,  Red,  V  chest  10  00  @14  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest..  5  00  @  9  00 
Strawberries,  Large,  fi  chest    4  00  @  6  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  has  been  exceedingly  quiet  since  is- 
sue of  last  report,  with  absence  of  firm- 
ness still  more  prominent  than  a  week  ago. 
As  the  new  season  is  near  at  hand,  it  is 
natural  that  the  demand  for  old  stock 
should  be  light,  and  that  values  for  same 
should  be  depressed.  While  weakness  is 
most  pronounced  on  such  varieties  as  are 
in  most  liberal  supply,  values  are  not  being 
well  maintained  on  such  kinds  as  are  only 
in  scanty  stock.  Apricots  are  quotably 
lower,  although  there  is  no  large  quantity 
of  1899  crop  now  offering.  There  is  con- 
siderable talk  regarding  future  deliveries 
of  new  crop  'cots,  but  beyond  some  con- 
tracting for  Germany,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  anything  of  consequence  having  been 
done.  New  Apricots  are  quoted  at  7@7£c 
for  good  to  choice  Northern  in  sacks,  for 
forward  delivery  at  common  shipping 
points.  Some  transfers  are  claimed  to 
have  been  made  at  above  figures  for  Au- 
gust delivery.  Apples  are  in  rather  heavy 
stock  for  this  time  of  year,  and  are  being 
offered  at  reduced  figures,  with  no  note- 
worthy movement  at  the  decline.  Peaches 
are  moving  in  moderate  fashion  at  a 
further  reduction  in  values,  the  business 
doing  being  largely  the  result  of  selling 
pressure  and  making  prices  sufficiently 
low  to  tempt  buyers,  with  a  view  of  clean- 
ing up  present  holdings  before  new  come 
upon  the  market.  Transactions  in  Pears 
and  Plums  are  only  of  a  small  jobbing 
character,  with  quotable  values  un- 
changed and  stocks  of  very  limited  vol- 
ume.   There  are  fair  supplies  of  Prunes 


still  reported  at  interior  points,  mainly  in 
the  Santa  Clara  valley.  Supplies  of  Prunes 
in  this  center  are  light,  and  small  sizes 
are  unobtainable  in  noteworthy  quantity, 
but  despite  the  very  limited  spot  offerings, 
there  is  no  hardening  of  values.  The 
Government  has  been  lately  a  fairly  lib- 
eral buyer  of  dried  fruit,  and  is  now  solic- 
iting bids  for  considerable  quantities  of 
several  varieties,  but  the  tone  of  the  mar- 
ket gives  no  evidence  of  improvement  in 
consequence  of  this  purchasing. 


EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 


@U 
@12 
@15 


5   @  5V4 

m®  5 

6'/,®  7H 
12  @15 
9    @  9V4 
654®  714 
6l/s®  754 
654®  754 
7   @  8 
3U@,  4 
3H@  354 
3   @  354 
2&@  3 


4 

454 
3 


Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  $  ft  

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  

Apricots,  Moorpark  

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy  

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice  

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed  

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts  

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  

Plums,  Black,  pitted  

Plums,  White  and  Red  

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40 — 50s  

50— 60s   

60— 70s  

70  -  80s  

Prunes  in  boxes,   54c  higher  for  25-ft 
boxes,  Mc  higher  for  50-ft  bozes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   — 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern. . .  — 
Prunes,  Silver   4 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3 

Apples,  quartered. . .'   354 

Figs,  Black   2 

Figs,  White   3  @  354 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  @  4 

RAISINS. 

There  is  very  little  doing  in  this  line  at 
present  and  market  shows  unsettled  con- 
dition. While  there  is  no  official  announce- 
ment of  any  changes  in  quotations,  there 
have  been  sales  reported  of  outside  hold- 
ings of  loose  Muscatels  at  l|@2c  under 
card  rates.  Indications  do  not  appear 
favorable  for  there  being  any  special  sta- 
bility to  values  for  supplies  of  1899  Raisins 
now  remaining  unplaced.  It  is  claimed 
there  are  from  175  to  200  carloads  on 
hand,  mostly  held  by  packers.  Only  at 
very  low  and  favorable  rates  can  dealers 
be  expected  to  stock  up  with  Raisins  at 
this  time  of  year. 

F.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  ¥  box   160  @— 

do        do       2-crown,  $  box   1  50  ®— 

Valencia  Layers,  <S*  20-ft  box   80  @1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   6J<@ — 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   5  @ — 

Pacifies.— 2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  554c;  3-crown, 
6c;  4-crown,  654c;  seedless,  4%c. 

Orientals.— 2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  i\c  \  3-crown, 
554c ;  4-crown,  6c. 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  FO-lb. 
boxes.) 

Thompson  Seedless.— Bleached  fancy,  ¥  ft-,  10c; 
choice,  9c;  standard,  8o;  prime,  6c.  Unbleached, 
6c. 

Sultanas.—  Bleached  fancy,  $  lb.,  854c;  choice, 
754c;  standard,  654c;  prime,  5c.   Unbleached,  5c. 

Loose  Valenaas.— Fancy,  ¥  lb.,554o;  choice,  454c; 
standard,  354c. 

Valencia  Clusters.— Fancy,  $lb.,7c;  choice,  6c; 
standard,  5c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Oranges  have  been  in  lighter  supply 
than  for  several  weeks  preceding,  but  for 
the  ordinary  run  of  offerings  prices 
showed  no  improvement.  Choice  to  se- 
lect Navels  made  a  slim  showing,  and  for 
this  description  tolerably  firm  figures 
were  realized.  Lemons  were  offered  at 
fully  as  easy  rates  as  last  quoted,  with  de- 
mand only  moderate,  and  offerings  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  immediate  necessi- 
ties. Limes  were  obtainable  at  generally 
unchanged  figures,  with  supplies  of  fair 
volume. 

Oranges— Navels,  fancy  $  box   2  50@3  00 

Navels,  good  to  choice   1  50@2  00 

Navels,  common  to  fair   1  00®  1  50 

St.  Michaels   1  00@2  00 

Mediterranean  Sweet   1  00@2  00 

California  Seedlings   65®  1  75 

Lemons— California,  select,  ¥  box   2  25@2  50 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00@1  25 

Limes-Mexican,  <$S  box   4  00@4  50 

California,  small  box   50@1  00 

NUTS. 

This  market  presents  no  new  or  note- 
worthy features.  There  is  not  much  in- 
quiry at  present,  but  stocks  of  most  kinds 
are  of  such  insignificant  volume  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  accommodate  any 
special  demand.  In  the  absence  of  any 
business  of  consequence  in  Almonds  or 
Walnuts,  former  quotations  are  contin- 
ued, but  they  represent  only  nominal 
values  at  this  date. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  14  @17 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  ft  —  '0  @12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  @  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4  @  5 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell   9  @10 

Walnuts,  White,  California,  standard —  7  @8 

Chestnuts,  California  Italian   8  @10 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  5  @  6 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  654 

Pine  Nuts  '.  5  @  6 


WINE. 

The  situation  remains  practically  as  be- 
fore, so  far  as  the  wholesale  market  is  con- 
cerned. The  leading  dealers  appear  indif- 
ferent, claiming  they  have  all  the  wine 
they  can  conveniently  carry.  At  their 
ideas  of  values,  however,  14@16c  per  gal- 
lon for  new  dry  wines,  San  Francisco  de- 
livery, they  would  doubtless  promptly 
take  the  entire  vintage  of  1899,  if  they 
could  secure  same  at  the  prices  quoted. 
To  sell  on  present  market,  above  figures 
have  to  be  accepted,  unless  it  be  in  a  small 
way  for  a  superior  article  going  to  special 
trade. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M.  sacks  120,627 

Wheat,  centals   88,136 

Barley,  centals. ...  100,272 

Oats,  centals   6,020 

Corn,  centals   2,460 

Rye,  centals   1,220 

Beans,  sacks   3,837 

Potatoes,  sacks   18,104 

Onions,  sacks   2,525 

Hay,  tons   2,834 

Wool,  bales   710 

Hops,  bales   186 


Since 

Same  time 

July  1,  '99. 

last  year. 

5,497,860 

4,752,838 

5,878,050 

2,608,511 

4,791,773 

1,240,990 

712,269 

591,278 

123,506 

152,935 

96,452 

29,355 

352,634 

381,731 

1,109,277 

1,029,693 

144,404 

162,601 

138,560 

118,413 

48,196 

51,020 

10,054 

11,648 

EXPORTS   BY  SEV. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 

Same  time 

July  l,  '99. 

last  year. 

99,016 

3,751,322 

3,218,918 

Wheat,  centals  

61,859 

5,236,735 

1,686,653 

Barley,  centals  

76,181 

3,784,229 

414,784 

Oats,  centals  

408 

43,414 

20,037 

494 

18,077 

20,138 

Beans,  sacks  

885 

25,117 

82,679 

Hav,  bales   

2,505 

127,657 

69,655 

Wool,  pounds  

4,324,433 

1,747,334 

Hops,  pounds  

4,29i 

1,009,526 

1,322,922 

Honey,  cases  

43 

3,526 

5,227 

Potatoes,  packages 

1,243 

69,473 

42,237 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  May  9.  —  Evaporated  apples, 
common,  454@5c;  prime  wire  tray,  554@6c: 
choice,  6%@"c;  fancy,  754@8c. 

California  dried  fruits  steady,  with  demand 
moderate  at  current  rates. 

Prunes,  354@7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  13@15c;  Moorpark,  15®  18c 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  754@9c;  peeled,  18@22c. 


THE  WHEEL  OF  TIME 

for  all  time  is  the 

Metal  Wheel, 

We  make  them  in  all  sizes  and  vari- 

I~»  eties,  'I  <»  FIT  AH  V  AXLE.  Anv 
i  height,  any  width  of  tire  desired. 
Our  wheels  are  either  direct  or 
stagger  spoke.  Can  FIT  YOUIJ 

WAGON  perfectly  without  ihanse. 

NO  BREAKING  DOWN. 

No  dryinz  out.    No  resetting  tires.  Cheap 
because  they  endure.    Send  for  cata- 
logue and  prices.    Free  upon  request. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

Box  IO        Quincy,  Ills. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

*f*  General  Commission  Merchants,  4< 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

«S* Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  ol 
Interest. 


alifornia  /. 
/.Vegetables 


IN  .  .  . 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  "Pacific  Sural  Press "  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  In  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

PRICE  »2.  Orders  reoelved  at  this  office. 


c*  DEWEY, STRONG  &C0?  s- 
330  MARKET  ST.  S.F". 


PnP'O  BP7BIUH  rilBP  au  at  druggists.  25c  size  of  us. 
IAJEi  &  EMEiIHA  WRCi  ipl  ooe  Ohem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Pi 


AKRON  BUCKEYE  MOWER. 


PACIFIC  CHAMPION  SELF  DUMP  RAKE. 


CHAMPION  REVOLVING  RAKE. 


MANILA  BINDING  TWINE. 


KUSHFORD  FARM  WAGONS, 


MODEL  4  SPRING  WAGON. 


NO.  53.    WORLD  BEATER  SURREY. 


NO.  1.    WORLD  BEATER  BUGGY. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  &  18  DRUMM  ST., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Some  General  Facts  About  Belgian  Hares. 

By  John  S.  Meyers  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  thought  that  usually  floats 
through  the  mind  of  the  uninformed  is 
that  the  Belgian  hares  are  some  new- 
fangled "cottontail"  or  jack  rabbit, 
but  a  little  acquaintance  soon  dispels 
this  idea.  The  orchardist  is  liable  to 
think  that  his  neighbor  has  gone  into 
partnership  with  "  Brer  Rabbit;"  that 
his  young  trees  must  help  satisfy  their 
keen  appetites;  but  he  soon  finds  he  is 
mistaken,  for  they  are  more  carefully 
housed  and  restrained  than  any  other 
food-producing  animal. 

As  to  Oiuc.in. — Perhaps  you  will  ask 
where  did  the  Belgian  hare  originate. 
Opinions  differ,  but  the  best  authorities 
agree  that  Belgian  hare  rabbits  origi- 
nated in  Belgium  some  time  early  in 
the  present  century.  They  were  there 
known  as  "leporines,"  but  that  name 
is  now  obsolete.  In  1850  or  there- 
abouts a  number  were  sent  to  English 
fanciers,  who  set  about  to  produce  an 
animal  that  would  resemble  the  English 
wild  hare,  with  all  its  graceful  outlines, 
beautiful  color  and  size.  They  weighed 
well  the  different  types  of  rabbit  which 
were  considered  most  likely  to  produce 
the  desired  result.  One  was  selected 
for  its  shape,  another  for  color,  the 
next  for  size  and  weight  and  so  on  until 
finally  they  succeeded  in  producing  an 
animal  with  the  multiplying  qualities  of 
the  rabbit  and  with  the  color  and  grace- 
ful outlines  of  their  ideal — the  English 
wild  hare. 

Many  persons  believe  the  present 
type  of  Belgian  wild  hare  can  be  found 
in  a  wild  state  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 
While  there  is  a  similarity  in  some  re- 
spects, their  habits  and  characteristics 
are  entirely  different.  The  wild  hare  is 
not  given  to  burrowing  and  only  breeds 
twice  a  year,  the  young  (never  more 
than  two)  being  born  well  clothed  with 
fur  and  their  eyes  open.  The  Belgian 
delights  in  subterranean  exploration, 
and  will,  if  permitted,  breed  five  or 
more  times  a  year,  bringing  forth  from 
six  to  twelve  or  more  helpless  young  at 
a  litter,  their  eyes  not  open  for  nine  or 
ten  days,  and  in  every  way  showing 
their  common  rabbit  tendency. 

About  1882,  English  fanciers,  who 
had  become  interested  in  the  advance- 
ment and  further  development,  drew 
up  a  standard  which  was  universally 
adopted,  but  has  undergone  subsequent 
revisions  until  now  it  seems  that  most 
of  the  fine  points  are  quite  well  defined, 
though  the  progress  of  the  "fancy" 
side  of  the  business  may  result  in  some 
slight  changes. 

Less  than  a  decade  ago  they  were 
brought  across  the  water  into  the 
United  States  and  a  few  people  reared 
them  as  pets.  The  late  Edward  M. 
Hughes  of  New  York  State  was  an 
early  fancier,  and  did  much  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  value  of  this  little  animal. 
He  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair. 
Then  scattering  breeders  began  to  ap- 
pear over  the  country,  but  attracted 
little  attention. 

In  the  year  W.Hi  the  fanciers  of 
America  took  to  the  breeding  of  Bel- 
gian hares  in  good  earnest,  and  many 
of  the  choicest  specimens  of  England 
that  money  could  buy  were  imported. 
Subsequently,  the  National  Belgian 
Hare  Club  was  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  ,  industry. 
Branches  of  the  national  and  local  clubs 
now  exist  in  many  localities,  especially 
in  California.  As  soon  as  there  are  a 
few  breeders  in  a  locality,  they  find  it 
advantageous  to  organize. 

Size  and  Color. — The  weight  of  a 
mature  thoroughbred  Belgian  is  about 
eight  pounds,  but  sometimes  exceeds 
this  by  two  or  three  pounds,  when  they 
are  called  "heavyweights."  Thecolor 
is  rather  difficult  to  describe.  The 
foundation  of  the  color  is  a  reddish  tan, 
or  "Rufusred,"  which  shows  clearest 
on  the  shoulders  and  top  of  the  neck. 
This  takes  a  darker  hue  over  the  sides 
and  haunches.  Each  hair,  on  portions 
of  the  animal,  is  tipped  with  black, 
called  ticking.  This  gives  a  mottled  or 
wavy  appearance  which  is  highly  prized 
and  considered  a  sign  of  purei; blood. 
The  haunches  are  of  a*  grayish-brown 


shade.  In  the  best  specimens  this  pro- 
duces a  distinct  brownish  cast,  and  is 
also  well  marked  with  a  wavy  ticking. 
The  head  is  graceful  and  is  carried  up 
well.  The  forehead  is  flat  and  the  eyes 
are  prominent.  They  are  usually  of  a 
dark  brown  color,  full  of  intelligence 
and  animation.  The  ears  should  be 
about  5  inches  long,  leaning  slightly 
backward,  close  together,  firmly  car- 
ried. An  edging  of  black,  called  lacing, 
extends  over  the  tips  of  the  ears  and 
well  down  the  edges.  The  more  clearly 
this  is  defined  the  higher  the  score  by 
the  standard,  as  this  is  prominent  in 
the  wild  English  hare. 

As  a  Food  Product. — Hare  meat  is 
clean,  wholesome  and  cheap,  and,  be- 
sides, you  know  what  you  are  eating 
when  you  raise  it  yourself.  There  is 
less  waste  than  any  other  animal  and  a 
good  doe  will  produce  more  pounds  of 
meat  than  any  other  meat  producer. 
A  good  doe  will  bring  about  sixty  young 
a  year,  which,  at  the  age  of  six  months, 
will  average  six  pounds  each,  or  about 
360  pounds  of  meat,  of  better  quality 
than  beef,  pork  or  poultry.  They  are 
fit  for  the  table  at  eight  to  ten  weeks 
old,  and  at  all  seasons  a  hare  is  never 
tough  if  properly  cooked.  They  are 
not  difficult  to  raise  and  can  be  kept  in 
a  small  space.  I  know  of  no  better 
way  to  solve  the  problem  of  a  cheap 
and  abundant  meat  supply  than  by  rais- 
ing Belgian  hares  for  your  own  table. 
As  an  article  of  diet  the  hare  has  ad- 
vantages as  yet  slightly  understood  in 
this  country.  The  flavor  of  the  meat  is 
delicious — far  finer  than  that  of  the 
best  poultry  obtainable  here.  All  of 
the  flesh  is  eatable,  so  that  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  waste  after  the  animal  has 
been  properly  dressed.  From  a  dietetic 
point  of  view  the  flesh  of  the  hare  is  in- 
valuable. It  lacks  the  heavy,  oily  sub- 
stances found  in  ducks,  chickens  and 
turkeys.  The  flesh,  therefore,  while 
very  nourishing,  produces  no  inflamma- 
tion, and  may  be  taken  with  relish  and 
profit  by  any  invalid.  It  has  none  of 
the  strong,  gamy  flavor  found  in  the 
wild  rabbit,  and  is,  therefore,  accept- 
able to  the  weakest  stomach. 

The  Belgian  hare  will  dress  a  pound 
for  every  month  of  its  age  up  to  six  or 
seven  months.  Where  they  are  raised 
solely  for  meat  they  are  usually  mar- 
keted at  three;  months  of  age.  Some, 
however,  claim  that  the  fifth  month  is 
the  most  profitable  age  for  market. 

What  Will  They  Eat?— They  will 
eat  almost  anything  that  a  horse  or 
sheep  will  eat.  They  may  be  given  a 
handful  of  oats  or  a  little  bran,  perhaps 
a  carrot  and  a  little  alfalfa,  oat  or 
barley  hay;  in  the  evening  some  al- 
falfa hay.  well  cured,  rolled  wheat  or 
rolled  barley.  Feeding  twice  a  day  is 
sufficient,  though  sometimes  we  give 
them  a  little  green  stuff  at  midday, 
such  as  cabbage,  lettuce  or  lawn  clip- 
pings. We  feed  green  food  very  spar- 
ingly to  the  young.  Morning  and  even- 
ing they  are  given  fresh  water.  All 
hay  must  be  clean  and  sweet.  In  other 
localities  different  hay  may  of  necessity 
be  used.  Occasionally  a  warm  mash  of 
oats  and  bran  is  relished  by  them.  A 
doe  nursing  young  may  be  fed  bread 
and  milk.  Belgians  are  a  very  cleanly 
animal,  and  will  not  eat  decayed  or 
spoiled  food.  Our  hares  are  never 
gorged,  but  always  given  just  what, 
they  will  clean  up,  and  one  can  almost 
see  them  grow.  No  wet  vegetables  or 
wet  green  stuff  of  any  kind  is  ever 
allowed  our  hares,  as  colic  is  liable  to 
result. 

How  They  Multiply. — A  person 
starting  with  one  pair  six  months  old, 
if  he  breeds  and  handles  them  in  a  sci- 
entific manner,  will,  at  the  end  of  thirty 
days,  have  a  litter  of  an  average  of 
eight.  When  the  3'oung  are  four  weeks 
old  the  doe  may  again  be  bred,  the 
young  to  be  weaned  at  six  weeks. 
When  the  first  litter  is  eight  weeks  old 
the  next  litter  arrives.  The  young 
from  one  pair  will  average  fifty  per 
annum.  Of  course,  the  does  in  the  first 
litter  will  be  old  enough  to  breed  in  six 
months,  and  the  young  bucks  may  be 
marketed.  Then,  breeding  the  young 
does  when  they  are  of  age,  and  figuring 
that  each  litter  has  four  does  and  four 
bucks,  there  can  be  in  the  neigh  bor- 
hood  of  250  hares  raised  from  one  pair 
in  one  year. 


"ALPHA-DISC" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


The  improved  "Alpha"  disc  or  divided  milk- 
strata  system  is  used  in  the  De  Laval  separators 
only.  Strong  patents  prevent  its  use  in  any 
other  machines.  The  "  disc "  system  makes 
the  De  Laval  machines  as  superior  to  other 
separators  as  such  other  separators  are  to 
setting  systems.  It  reduces  necessary  speed 
one-half,  reduces  size  of  revolving  bowl,  saves 
labor  and  power,  enables  simplicity  and  dura- 
bility, skimming  cold  milk,  running  cream  of 
any  desired  thickness,  and  insures  absolute 
thoroughness  of  separation  under  practical 
use  conditions,  which  is  not  possible  with  any 
other  separator  or  creaming  system. 


Send  for  "20th  Century"  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &,  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 

103  &  105  Mission  St., 

San  Francisco. 


General  Offices: 
74  Cortlandt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


1102  Abch  Street, 

Philadelphia. 

327  Commissioners  St., 

Montreal. 


"MINNESOTA  CHIEF"  THRESHERS 


AND 


Self  =  Feeders. 

The  Most  Perfect  and  Economical  Grain, 
Bean  and  Flax  Thresher  in  Use. 


Grain  Cleaners. 

LEATHER  &  RUBBER  BELTING. 


Mr  (hanticlleu  —  Hs  io  use  scratching  over 
this  dlraw,  Biddy,  il  was  lhreshed  by  a 
Minnesota  Chip'''' 

A  full  line  of  Separator,  Engine  and  Horse-Power 
Extras  always  In  Mock. 

Apents  for  Bav  City  Iron  WorkB  Straw-Burninit 
Endues,  mounted  on  Fischer's  Pal.  Taper  Boilers. 


ROBERT  BRAND  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS, 

521,  523  and  525  THIRD  STREET, 

Bet.  Washington  and  Clay, 
OAKLAND,  C/\L. 


BAY  CITY   IRON  WORKS, 

F\    I.    mATTHEU/S,  Proprietor. 

General  Machine  Work., 
Shafting,  Hangers,  Pulleys, 

ETC,  ETC 

Stationary  and  Portable 
Engines. 

STRAW  BURNING  BOILERS 
AND  ENGINES  a  Specialty. 

Old  EngiDes  Repaired  and  Mounted  on  New 
Boilers. 

Extras  for  Rice's,  M.  F.  &  K.,  and  Heald  En- 
gines always  on  band,  and  other  Extras 
furnished  to  order  on  short  notice. 
Straw  Burning  Boilers  at  lowest  prices;  also 
Irrigation  Pumps,  etc. 

521  THIRD  ST.,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

The  Patent  jt 
Non  -  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  HO  MORE  THAR  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
30  HKAI.K  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

REPORTED   BY   DEWEY,    STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER   PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  24,  1900. 

648,187. — Hose  Coupling — J.  E.  Bright, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
648,242. —  Sterilizer — J.  A.  Cronkhite, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
648,251. — Furnace — J.  Garden,  Portland, 

Or. 

648,072.— Feather  Renovator— A.  C. 
Grube,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

648,283.— Gas  Generator— H.  P.  Niel- 
sen, Alameda,  Cal. 

648,303. —  Music  Box— E.  C.  Roberts, 
Phoenix,  A.  T. 

647,992.  —  Box  Making  Machine  — 
Schanck  &  Hickman,  Riverside,  Cal. 

648,117.— Globe— J.  S.  Stubblofield,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

648,004.— Window  Shade  Cutter— W. 
T.  Van  Dercar,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scien- 
tific Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Means  for  Charging  Leaching 
Vats.— No.  647,678;  April  17, 1900.  C.  W. 
Merrill,  Alameda,  Cal.  This  in  von  tion  re- 
lates to  a  method  of  charging  ore  or  tail- 
ings to  a  leaching  vat,  which  process  is  a 
step  in  the  treatment  of  said  ore  or  tail- 
ings preliminary  to  the  application  of  the 
solvent  soultion  in  cyanide,  hyposulphite, 
or  other  hydrometallurgical  processes.  It 
consists  of  a  tank  or  like  inclosure,  an  in- 
clined chute  located  above  tho  inclosure 
and  mechanism  by  which  it  is  revolved 
about  a  vertical  center,  said  chute  having 
the  bottom  and  vertical  sides  connected  by 
concaved  curved  plates,  openings  made  in 
the  bottom  of  said  chute  at  intervals  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  end  trans- 
versely and  longitudinally  movable  gates 
or  valves  whereby  the  positions  of  the 
openings  may  be  varied  longitudinally  or 
from  side  to  sido  and  the  area  of  discharge 
regulated. 

Door  Controller. —No.  647,671; 
April  17,  1900.  M.  A.  De  Lew,  of  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.  Ono-half  assigned  to  W.  P. 
Coleman,  of  same  place.  This  invention 
relates  to  a  device  which  is  especially  de- 
signed to  open  or  close  doors  of  any  de- 
scription, either  from  points  closely  adja- 
cent to  the  door  or  from  a  distance.  It  is 
especially  adapted  for  the  opening  of  heavy 
safe,  vault,  and  other  doors  which  are  dif- 
ficult to  move,  the  opening  of  doors  or 
gates  upon  railroad  trains,  steamboats  or 
olevators,  and  in  residences,  and  for  open- 
ing and  closing  street  doors  from  floors 
above  or  from  points  at  a  distance  from 
the  doors,  and  generally  for  controlling 
all  means  for  ingress  and  egress  of  a  like 
nature.  It  consists  of  a  vertically  hinged 
door,  a  shaft  projecting  from  one  end  in  line 
with  the  hinges  and  having  a  rocker  arm 
fixed  thereto,  a  cylinder  fulcrumed  at  one 
end,  a  piston  movable  therein  and  a  piston 
rod  connecting  with  the  rocker  arm,  ports 
or  passages  by  which  liquid  under  pros- 
sure  is  admitted  to  opposite  onds  of  tho 
cylinder,  pipes  connecting  said  ports  with 
a  valve  chamber,  a  valve  movable  in  said 
chamber  having  ports  therethrough 
adapted  to  connect  with  the  supply  and 
discharge  passages  of  the  cylinder,  a  pipe 
by  which  liquid  under  pressure  is  admitted 
to  one  end  of  the  valve  chamber,  a  supple- 
mental valve,  controlling  ports  by  which 
liquid  is  admitted  to  and  exhausted  from 
one  end  of  the  main  valve  chamber, 
electrically  actuated  solenoids  and  a  lever 
connection  between  them  and  the  supple- 
mental valve  stem  whereby  the  latter  is 
moved  to  admit  liquid  to  the  main  valve, 
and  a  spring  by  which  both  valves  are  re- 
turned to  their  normal  position  when  the 
electric  circuit  is  cut  off. 


use  LOOMIS' 
LATE  IMPROVED 

"CLIPPER 
DRILLER 

The  result  of  30  years'  expe- 
rience in  Well  Drilling. 
LOOMIS  4  NY  MAN, 
Tiffin,  Ohio. 


Rife  Hydraulic  Engine 

Pumps  water  by  water  power.  No 
attention— Never  Stops.    Put  in 
place  of 
!  RAMS,  WINDMILLS, 
GAS  AND 
HOT  AIR  ENGINES. 
Catalogue  free. 
RIFE  ENGINE  00.,  126  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


PACIFIC    CHAMPION  R/\KE. 

SELF  DU/WP. 

Wheels  are  made  with  extra  wide  channel  steel  tire,  with  the  spokes  riveted  into  the  malleable  hub 
and  riveted  into  the  tire  so  there  is  no  possible  way  for  the  same  to  become  loose,  as  is  the  case  where 
the  spokes  are  screwed  into  the  hub  and  held  with  a  nut,  but  they  can  readily  be  replaced  by  a  black- 
smith. 

1  he  frame  of  the  rake  is  made  of  forged  angle  steel,  and  the  teeth  are  connected  to  the  same  by 
metal  tooth  sections,  and  connected  to  the  head  by  bolts  in  such  a  manner  that  the  teeth  can  be  put  in 
or  taken  out  one  section  at  a  time. 

The  spring  seat  is  arranged  to  adjust  in  height  to  suit  a  small  boy  or  man  by  simply  changing  two 
bolts. 

The  rake  dumps  from  both  wheels  by  ratchets  which  are  encased  at  the  end  of  the  rake  head  to 
prevent  the  wheels  winding  with  hay. 

The  dumping  device  is  most  simple  and  durable  in  its  construction.  The  rake  is  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  operator  when  raking  on  either  rough  or  even  ground  by  the  use  of  our  improved  foot 
treadle,  and  the  teeth  can  be  held  up  by  pressing  the  foot  treadle  when  the  rake  is  dumped,  or  the  teeth 
can  be  held  down  by  pressing  the  foot  treadle  when  the  rake  is  in  operation. 


HOOKER  &  CO., 


16  AND  18  DRUMM  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  Aeme>  of  Simplicity  in 
Mower  Construction. 

As  Neat  as  a  Toy 
and  Strong  as 
a  Giant. 


THE  JONES  CHAIN  MOWER. 

No  Noise.    No  Vibration.    No  Lost  Power.    No  Cog  Wheels  to  Wear  Out. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  sprocket  and  chain  produces  far  less  friction  than  cog  wheels;  that  they 
are  longer  lived;  that  the  application  of  power  is  more  direct.  Then  why  buy  a  geared  mower  that 
may  work  well  enough  when  it  is  new  and  the  gears  fit  closely  1  But  it  soon  commences  to  wear,  loss 
of  motion  occurs,  and  in  a  short  time  you  need  a  new  mower.   WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COflPANY,  State  Agents,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


l  Grade  up  Your  Herd 

The  expense  of  feeding  a  profitable  cow  is  no 
more  than  the  cost  of  feeding  an  unprofitable  one. 
It  costs  comparatively  nothing 

to  find  out  whether  each  member  of  the  herd  is 
profitable.  The 

5  NO-TIN... 

Babcock 
Tester 

will  give  exact  information.  Is  sub- 
stantially built  of  cast  iron,  and  made 
to  use  the  ordinary  Babcock  bottles. 

TEST  EVERY  COW  and  if  she  is  not  profitable,  do  not  keep  her. 
It  is  the  best  low  priced  tester  in  the  world.    Send  for  Catalogue,  No.  70. 

Elgin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Elgin, 


PASTEUR  VACCINE 

is  the  original  and  successful  preventive  remedy  for 

ANTHRAX. 

Write  for  particulars,  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  from  stock  raisers  who  have  success- 
fully used  PASTEUR  ANTHRAX  VACCINE  in  the  United  States  since 
1895  and  protected  their  stock  against  Anthrax. 

PASTEUR    VACCINE  CO., 

213  Examiner  Bldg.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


Prunes 

grow  larger,  contain  more 
sugar  and  bring  the  highest 
market  price  when  fertilized 
well  with 

Potash. 

A.  good  fertilizer  for  prunes 
ought  to  contain  at  least  8% 
of  actual  potash. 

Send  for  our  books  telling  all  about  composition  of 
fertilizers  best  adapted  for  all  crops.  They  cost  you 
nothing. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


/icAinaniiLiGAn 

CHICAGO*** 


Established  1851. 
MAKERS  OF 


Only  ink  that  is  permanent 
and  does  not  lessen  the 
price  of  the  wool. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
address  the  manufacturers. 


Cooper's  Sheep  Dip. 

Leading  Dip  of  the  World 
Sixty  Years. 

USED  ON  150,000,000  YEARLY. 


Not  a  refuse  product  of  tobacco  or  dye  factories. 
A  sheep  dip  invented  and  made  specially  for  sheep 
You  are  asked  to  use  it  because  it  is  the  best. 
It  occupies  a  supreme  position  in  all  countries. 
It  is  free  from  objections  so  common  in  others. 
It  cures  without  injury.   No  smell. 


General  Agent8.  SH00BERT-BEALE  CO., 
222  SANSOMB  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Feeds-^Feeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts . 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  If?  CLOTH. 
Price,  $2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

TREE  WASH.  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \A/.   JACKSON    &.  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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KENDALL'S 


SPAVIN 
...CURE 


the  old  reliable  remedy  for  Spavin*.  Ringbone*, 
Hpllnts.  Curbs,  etc.,  and  all  forme  of  Lamcneu.  It 
worka  thousand!  of  cures  annually.   Cures  without  a 

as  it  does  not  blister. 


Seani..,.rg,  lleouinstou  <"<>.  Vt.,  J»n.  26.  '98. 

Gtotlemen :— I  bsve  wiiti«.ui  a  .loul.t  u*-<l  100  boltlei  of  your 
Spavin  ObN  In  the  prut  tso  yearn  on  my  bMM  with  good  siicces*.  I 
think  It  Is  the  best  Imfim-nt  tor  lament-**  on  the  market, 

I  have  lost  your  look,  pleaae  aend  me  on«  at  once. 

Yours  respectfully,  W.  L.  PRATT. 

Such  endorsements  as  the  above  are  a  guarantee  of 
merit.  Price,  $1;  »li  for  $b.  As  a  liniment  for  family 
use  It  bas  imeuual,  A»k  yourdrujr»cist  for  KEN  HAKE'S 
SPA  VIS  Cl'KK,  also  "A  Treatise  on  the  Horse," 
the  book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  EN0SBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Grass  Valley  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — We  have  been  so 
busy  with  new  candidates,  Harvest 
Feasts,  presentations  and  other  glorifi- 
cations such  as  basket  socials  and  the 
like,  that  the  secretary  has  not  been 
able  to  find  time  to  write  and  tell  the 
members  of  the  Order,  through  your 
paper,  of  the  happenings. 

On  March  10th  a  past  master's  jewel 
was  presented  to  Worthy  Past  Master 
O.  L.  Twitchell ;  also  a  medal,  hand 
somely  engraved  with  a  sheaf  of  wheat, 
in  addition  to  the  inscription,  was  given 
to  Past  Treasurer  A.  Matteson,  who 
had  served  our  lodge  in  that  capacity 
for  twenty  years  (lacking  only  one  in 
that  time)  faithfully  and  well.  You  can 
imagine  the  speeches,  also  the  senti- 
ments, that  prevailed  on  that  occasion. 

Two  Harvest  Feasts  were  held  dur- 
ing the  March  quarter  ;  thirteen  names 
were  sent  in,  besides  one  reinstated. 
Thirteen  being  an  unlucky  number,  per- 
haps accounts  for  the  fact  that  two  of 
the  number  failed  to  appear  for  initia- 
tion. 

On  April  14th  a  basket  social  was 
held  to  replenish  the  Grange  treasury. 
The  sisters  trim  up  a  basket  or  box, 
fill  it  with  lunch  for  two,  insert  a  card 
with  her  name  on  it  and  the  baskets  are 
sold  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidder, 
who  eats  of  its  contents  with  the  lady 
whose  name  is  on  the  card.  Much  mer- 
riment generally  ensues  at  the  time  of 
eating  and  the  handsome  baskets  bring 
from  a  dollar  to  four  or  five  sometimes. 
It  is  a  good  way  to  make  a  little  money. 

The  letter  of  the  State  secretary  of 
last  quarter  was  very  interesting  in  the 
Pacific  Rdral  Press.  It  is  most  time 
for  another.  The  State  lecturer,  to  say 
nothing  of  State  Master  Worthen,  seem 
to  be    all  right,"  too. 

Mas.  R.  S.  Twitchell, 
Sec'y  of  Grass  Valley  Grange. 

San  Jose  Grange. 

The  San  Jose  Grange  is  more  flour- 
ishing than  at  any  time  in  its  history, 
as  is  proved  by  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  candidates  initated  at  each  of 
the  weekly  meetings.  Last  Saturday 
nine  candidates  were  initiated  as  follows': 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Irish,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  K.  Williams,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Hulet, 
Mrs.  Hoag,  Mrs.  G.  M.  Smith,  Earl 
Malone  and  C.  M.  Allen. 

Great  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
discussion  of  the  movement  to  preserve 
the  redwood  forests  of  the  Big  Basin 
and  Felton  grove.  The  discussion  was 
led  by  Professor  Volney  Rattan.  The 
following  resolution  introduced  by  him 
was  adopted  with  an  enthusiastic  demon- 
stration: 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
San  Jose  Grange,  earnestly  desire  that  the 
redwood  forests  commonly  known  as  the 
Big  Basin  and  the  grove  known  as  the 
Felton  big  tree  grove  be  made  grovern- 
mont  reservations. 

Final  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  big  Grange  picnic  that  is  to  be  held 


I  this  week  Saturday  at  Blackberry 
I  farm.  A  great  spread  of  delicious 
!  eatables  will  provided,  and  there  will 
|  be  fine  musical  and  literary  exercises. 

Death  of  a  Leading  Seed  Grower. 

Santa  Clara,  May  5. — C.  C.  Morse, 
a  prominent  resident  of  this  place  and 
one  of  the  largest  seed  growers  in  the 
world,  died  this  afternoon.  Two  years 
ago  while  he  was  in  the  East  on  busi- 
ness connected  with  his  seed  industry 
he  was  stricken  with  apoplexy.  The 
shock  was  a  very  severe  one,  and  was 
followed  shortly  after  by  a  lighter 
shock.  He  appeared  to  be  growing 
stronger  until  ten  or  twelve  days  ago, 
when  he  received  another  shock  and 
lingered  until  this  afternoon,  when  he 
expired,  surrounded  by  his  family. 

Charles  Copeland  Morse  was  a  native 
of  Thomaston,  Warren  county,  Maine, 
and  he  was  in  his  fifty-eight  year.  In 
1KIJ2  he  arrived  in  California  and  after 
visiting  in  numerous  sections  he  located 
here,  and  has  been  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  progress  of  the  valley  ever 
since.  In  1878,  he  associated  himself 
with  A.  L.  Kellogg  in  the  seed  busi- 
ness by  purchasing  the  Wilson  seed 
ranch,  which  was  located  on  the  San 
Francisco  road.  After  a  few  years  Mr. 
Kellogg  retired  and  the  business  was 
conducted  afterwards  with  great  suc- 
cess by  Mr.  Morse.  His  seeds  were 
shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  by 
his  excellent  management  he  leaves  a 
large  estate. 

To  Study  the  Grazing  Question. 

Mr.  Gilford  Pinchot,  forester  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Mr. 
F.  V.  Coville,  botanist  of  the  same 
department,  will  leave  Washington  for 
the  West  about  May  15  to  make  a  per- 
sonal investigation  of  the  problem  of 
grazing  in  the  forest  reserves.  The 
restriction  of  sheep  grazing  in  these 
areas  has  raised  a  storm  of  protest 
from  wool  growers,  and  public  feeling 
in  the  West  has  become  divided  and  in- 
tense. A  plan  for  an  exhaustive  inves- 
tigation by  the  Government  was  pub- 
lished a  few  weeks  ago,  but  the  tour  of 
these  officials  will  be  the  first  actual 
work  in  the  field. 

They  will  be  met  at  Holbrook,  Ari- 
zona, by  a  committee  consisting  of 
A.  E.  Potter  of  that  city,  who  is  secre- 
tary of  the  Arizona  Wool  Growers' 
Association,  and  J.  E.  Bark  of  Phoenix, 
who  represents  the  cattle  and  irriga- 
tion interests.  They  will  spend  three 
weeks  in  the  Black  Mesa  reserve  and 
then  visit  others  in  Arizona.  The  ex- 
amination will  be  extended  to  other 
Western  reserves  later  in  the  summer, 
so  we  shall  see  them  again  in  California. 


Oakland    Poultry  Yards 

and    PACIFIC    INCUBATOR  CO/VIPAINY, 


TOO  MUCH  FAT. 

Anyone  who  has  suffered  from  the  deformity  of 
too  much  fat.  knows  how  to  sympathize  with  the 
wife  of  a  prominent  Congressman  at  Washington 
who  had  to  give  up  her  social  leadcrshlponaccount 
of  her  excessive  corpulence.  Like  a  drowning  man 
who  prases  at  a  straw,  Bhe  tried  everything  she 
beard  of  or  could  think  of  and  yet  continued  to  get 
Cat.  Finally,  the  treatment  of  a  celebrated  Qerman 
lady  specialist,  without  Inconvenience  or  detriment 
to  her  health,  reduced  her  weight  to  Its  normal 
proportions. 

ADy  woman  or  man  who  Is  suffering  as  she  m 
can  accomplish  tbe  same  resultB  or  check  the  ten- 
dency to  obesity.  There  is  no  starvation,  no  violent 
exercise,  you  can  take  the  treatment  unknown  tc 
your  friends  and  all  the  medicines  you  may  need 
can  be  got  at  any  drug  store.  If  you  write  to  Mrs 
Rlleanor  Klrby,  American  Tract  Socletv  Building. 
N  Y..  and  enclose  the  small  fee  of  one  dollar,  Bhe 
will  tell  you  all  about  the  treatment  and  what  to  du. 
There  Is  no  other  charge  and  she  has  no  medicines 
to  Bell.  If  the  treatment  is  not  practical  and  satis- 
factory the  fee  will  be  returned 


Established  1878. 

IMPORTERS  AND 
BREEDERS  of  all  the 
leading  strains  of 
fowls. 


1817  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Also  Proprietors  of  the 
PACIFIC  RABBITRY, 

containing  some  of  the 
finest  BELGIAN 
HARES  in  the  State 


COMPLETE    STOCK    OF    POULTRY    SUPPLIES    AND   SUNDRIES    ALWAYS   ON  HAND. 
SEND    FOR   OUR   60-PAGE   CATALOGUE,    JUST  ISSUED. 


Blood  Will  Always  Tell. 

The  Lynwood  Herd  of  Swine  have  again  been 
awarded  the  majority  of  premiums  at  the  State  Fair, 
although  the  competition  was  the  greatest  ever  known 
and  the  exhibit  much  the  largest.  When  you  want 
/something  real  choice  that  you  can  depend  upon  write 
JAS.  R.  BOAL,  Mgr.,  130  W.  25th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  »-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  wod  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds. 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  B.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  8.  F. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  St  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  WUllam  NUes  A  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

BULLS- Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  time-  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  8AXK  &  SON,  Lick  House,  8.  F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


Have  70  choice 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.CC  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale 


POULTRY. 


TKACY  POULTRY  YARDS,  Tracy.  Cal.  Win.  M. 
Laugdon,  Prop.  Specialties:  B.  P.  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns.  Eggs  HUM  per  15.  Closing  out  one- 
year-old  Plymouth  roosters  at  f  1.50  each.  Bar- 
gains. Write  for  prices.  Fill  Your  Incubator— 
Eggs  from  Hue  thoroughbred  stock  15.00  per  100. 

J.  R.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
standard  8.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Chickens,  also 
Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Eggs  tor  Incubators 
$3.50  a  100  or  50c  a  setting.   Turkey  eggs  25c  each. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale. 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum  Leg  Bands 
and  Rabbit  Labels. 


WE  ARE  POULTRY  ISREEDERS.  Write  for 
wants.  Address  Sam'l  M.  Coppin.  Cottonwood 
Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Sutter  Co.,  Cal. 

FOB  FINE  FOWL  AND  EGGS  send  to  A. 
Buschke,  Tracy,  Cal.   Prices  reasonable. 

WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Poul- 
try, Belgian  Hares.   Imported  pedigreed  stock. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED    EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 

MANHATTAN  POULTRY  A    STOCK  FOOO 

Is  best.   All  grocers.    Depot.  1253  Folsom  St..  8.  F. 


BELGIAN  HARES. 


STANDARD-BRED  PEDIOREED  BKL- 
<>IAN8.  Fine  Does,  bred  or  unbred.  Youngsters 
from  beBt  strains,  all  ages.  Booklet  free.  Britain 
Rabbltry,  Watsouvllle,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


J 


i  a  {rood  dial  more  rL-llatda,  T>oean't 
akltaeirimorinakr  Ita  chicks  louny. 
Doef n'tfltay  orTthe  nentanil  allow  the  cgK* 
tochill  but  half  ben  every  egg  that  can  b* 

petaluma  Incubator 

Is  absolutely  p«-rfVt  u  in  Incubator MWDtlala — proper  applica- 
tion and  <llM  rlbut  Ion  of  heat  and  molnture,  regu- 
lation and  ventilation.  For  M  to  324  *  w*.  WE  PAY 
FREIGHT  ANYWHERE  in  the T.  8.  Handsome  cataloK  free. 
Pet  alum  a  Incubator  Co.,  Boa  j  ;i     Petal  u  ma  t  CaL 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

•Mi  ■  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


G 

AMEBJ 


IIICFIIP  We  are  Headquarters  for 

■  ilQfc lib  Seed  &  Plants. 

Vtlaibl.  book  .boot  It,  telllDg  how  togrow  thooMndiof 
doll.nworth,wbMoMdforuidwhoUgrowtajtU.SentforlOe 
RICAN  Q1NSENQ  GARDENS,  ROSE  HILL,  New  York. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  A  DUKOD 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  tf 
Co.,  Los  AngeleB.  Cal.   Established  In  1878. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

HENTEETII,  Blood  Meal.  Bone.  Chick  Feed;  cir- 
cular free,  or  4  samp'es.  prlce9,  etc.,  mailed  for  5c 
postage.  Poultry.  Pigeon  and  Belgian  Hare  Sup- 
piles.  Incubators,  etc.     Croley.  506  Sac'to  St.,  S.  F. 


BELGIAN  HARES 

and  POULTRY 
With   Oar    Wire   Netting  at 
LOW  PRICES. 

Wire    Cloth,    Prune  Dippers, 

Graders,  Etc. 
West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works, 

5  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Pacific  Steel 
Handy  Wagon. 

wheels  28  and  81  Inches  high. 

Tl  RES  4  and  5  in.  wide,  H  In-  thick. 

AXLES  Hf  inch,  solid  steel. 

BOL8TERS  AND  AXLE  STOCKS  ..White  oak. 
CAPACITY  Guaranteed  8000  lbs. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16-13  DKUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Made  by  The  Sbunk  Plow  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 

LOOKING  FOR  BELGIANS? 

Real  Showy,  Handsome  Creatures. 
Prize  Winners  from  Prize  Winners. 
Then  visit  or  correspond  with 
Pittock's  Belgian  Hare  Rabhitry, 

ELMHURST,  CAL. 

Prince  Britain,  Chief  Kitchener.  Red  Ranger,  and 

other  choice  bucks  at  Btud. 

PAJAR0  VALLEY  POULTRY  YARDS, 

G.  H.  LELAND,  Watsonville,  Cal.   Drawer  D. 
C  holre  Eggs  from  Thoroughbred  Stock— Buff, 
White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Kocks;  Bnfl 
and  White  Leghorns;  Bnff  Cochins. 

»->  PER  15  EGGS.  BELGIAN  HAKES. 


iPATENTSl 


Our  D.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  Inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  Inventions 
in  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since 
1872.  All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have 
the  benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Pre*».  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  coun- 
tries which  grant  protection  to  Inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  Issued 
to  Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  ob- 
tained through  our  agency.  We  can  give  the  best 
and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the  patentability 
of  new  inventions.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  any 
flrst-class  agencies  in  the  Eastern  States,  while 
our  advantages  for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  are  far 
superior.   Advice  and  circulars  free. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  ifibUSTnY. 


Br  GUSTAV  RISEN. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Cnrlng. 
This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 

in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chae.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewet  Publishing  Co..  or  it* 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  S3. OO,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  should  be  addressed: 
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THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Answers  by  Dr.  Creely. 


THE  HEAVES. 

To  the  Editor: — I  bought  a  team  of 
horses  26  miles  from  here ;  caught  them 
up  off  the  grass  and  drove  them  home. 
The  next  day  one  of  them  had  the  heaves 
very  bad  and  continued  so  for  more  than 
a  week.  Is  it  possible  that  the  horse  con- 
tracted the  disease  from  that  drive  and  in 
one  night  ?  What  is  the  cause  and  symp- 
toms of  that  disease?  Is  such  a  horse  of 
any  value  ?  Can  it  be  cured  ?— -E.  B.  An- 
derson, Walnut  Creek. 

Heaves  could  be  contracted  from  one 
drive,  providing  judgment  was  not  used, 
or  if  the  horse  wse  too  bulky  or  fat  or  not 
in  condition.  You  say  he  continued  so 
for  one  week.  If  the  double  breathing 
of  heaves  was  present,  the  horse  could 
not  recover  without  treatment.  If  he 
has  improved,  it  could  not  have  been 
true  heaves,  or,  technically  speaking, 
pulmonary  emphysema.  The  causes  of 
heaves  are  musty  hay,  excessive  exer- 
tions, violent  tractions  during  very  hot 
or  very  cold  weather,  or  when  the  ani- 
mal goes  against  the  wind,  exhaustive 
running,  shipping  horses  long  distances, 
violent  coughing  spells  and  inhaling 
dusty  hay. 

Treatment :  One  ounce  daily  of 
Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic,  increasing 
\  ounce  every  fourth  week.  Give  as 
small  a  quantity  as  possible  and  feed 
easily  digested  and  nutritious  food. 
Use  the  following  powders  :  Sulphate 
soda,  8  ounces  ;  chloride  soda,  4  ounces; 
bicarbonate  soda,  4  ounces.  Mix,  and 
make  twelve  powders,  giving  two  daily 
in  feed. 

TEETH  NEED  FIXING. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  Dr.  Creely  in- 
form me  through  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  what  ails  my  two  horses  and  rem- 
edy for  same?  The  horses  are  eleven 
years  old  and  get  plenty  of  good  feed — 
rolled  barley,  black  oat  hay  and  green  cut 
barley.  I  have  fed  condition  powders, 
composed  of  elecampane,  fenugreek  and 
sulphate  of  iron ;  but  the  horses  do  not 
seem  to  pick  up.  The  hide  is  loose  and 
hair  lies  smooth.  They  do  not  appear  to 
be  sick,  only  we  can  count  the  ribs.  The 
horses  are  not  worked  to  death. — Old 
Subscriber,  Watsonville. 

The  teeth  must  be  fixed  by  some  one 
qualified.  Continue  the  same  condition 
powders.  Dr.  Sommers  of  San  Juan  is 
a  competent  veterinarian. 

WARTS  AROUND  THE  EYE. 

To  the  Editor:— What  shall  I  do  for 
a  horse  that  is  afflicted  with  something 
resembling  cattle  warts  around  one  eye  ? 
It  started  two  years  ago  and  grew  gradu- 
ally worse  until  it  surrounds  the  eye;  it 
is  swollen  until  the  eye  is  nearly  shut.  I 
have  used  grease,  arnica  salve,  wormwood 
wash  and  other  simple  remedies,  but 
everything  seems  to  aggravate  more  than 
it  relieves. — Noah  Corey,  Salinas. 

Remove  with  curved  scissors,  after 
which  apply  once  daily  stick  silver  caus- 
tic until  cured. 

E.  J.  Creely,  D.  V.  S. 
510  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  S.  F. 


Santa  Barbara  Notes. 

To  the  Editor: — Rain  began  to  fall 
about  5  p.  m.  the  3d  inst.  At  10  a.  m. 
the  5th  there  was  a  fall  of  1.13  inches, 
all  coming  so  gently  without  much  wind 
from  any  source,  so  none  of  the  rain 
ran  to  waste.  Most  of  the  rain  fell  on 
Friday,  the  4th.  Still  cloudy;  more 
rain  may  fall  before  clearing  away. 

The  bean  farmers  are  smiling  audi- 
bly, although  the  rain  will  add  much  to 
their  work,  as  all  the  land,  whether 
planted  or  not,  will  need  cultivating 
over  to  kill  weeds  and  hold  moisture. 
Beans  are  not  yet  all  planted.  The 
land  has  been  put  in  better  culture,  but 
there  has  been  so  little  rain  the  farmers 
had  little  hope  of  a  crop. 

The  rain  will  injure  hay  that  is  cut  in 
the  fields,  but  will  improve  the  late 
sown,  so  more  of  it  can  be  cut.  The 
hay  crop  will  be  a  light  one  at  best. 

Apple  and  pear  trees  begin  to  bloom. 
Apricots  will  be  a  short  crop,  much  of 
the  wood  still  dormant.  Walnut  trees 
never  have  been  so  slow  to  start. 
Many  of  the  trees  look  as  though  their 
tops  were  half  dead,  only  showing 
growth  here  and  there.  The  best  va- 
rieties of  peaches  have  very  few  blos- 


soms, so  the  prospect  is  not  favorable 
for  many  peaches. 

It  seems  the  fruit  and  nut  trees  are 
not  decided  what  to  do.  whether  to 
grow  or  not  to  grow.  The  rain  and 
cloudy  weather  may  prove  a  blessing 
all  along  the  line.  We  hope  so  and  will 
go  ahead.  O.  N.  Cadwell. 

Carpinteria,  May  6,  1900. 

Santa  Clara  Fruit  Exchange. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the 
Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange 
was  held  in  San  Jose  Saturday  last. 
About  250  members  were  present.  The 
morning  session  was  devoted  to  the  re- 
port of  the  president.  Philo  Hersey. 
from  which  the  following  is  taken: 
Total  fruit  received,  1899-1900:  Prune's 
9,225,631  pounds;  silver  prunes,  228,296 
pounds;  apricots,  189,362  pounds: 
peaches,  unpeeled.  653,319  pounds, 
peaches,  peeled,  31,494  pounds;  plums. 
19,243  pounds;  pears.  46.349  pounds: 
cherries,  2938  pounds;  apples,  1807 
pounds;  almonds,  58,356  pounds;  Ger- 
man prunes,  4521  pounds;  nectarines. 
855  pounds;  total,  10.462,171  pounds. 

This  statement  shows  1,941,244 
pounds  more  fruit  received  last  year 
than  in  any  previous  year.  Sales  are 
being  made  nearly  every  day.  and  it  is 
expected  that  all  on  hand  will  be  sold 
and  go  into  consumption  before  this 
season  closes. 

Cash  Account. — Dr.  to  sales  and 
loans,  $417,150.60;  sacks,  sulphur,  soda, 
etc.,  $1677.37;  stock,  $2235.00;  total. 
$421,062.97. 

Credit  by  advances  on  fruit,  $361,- 
682.60;  salaries,  $3563.84;  stationery, 
telephone,  etc.,  $703.17;  interest  and  in- 
surance, $3167.09;  commission,  $2706.00; 
construction,  $14,439.23;  pay  roll, 
$5494.42;  boxes  and  boxing,  $18,959.39: 
sacks,  $4061.83;  warehouse  expense. 
$3661,92;  cash  on  hand.  $2623.48;  total. 
$421,062.97. 

This  account  shows  the  volume  of 
cash  transactions  during  the  year  end- 
ing May  1st,  1900. 

Election. — The  afternoon  session 
was  given  over  to  the  election  of  a 
board  of  directors.  Each  stockholder 
was  allowed  one  vote  for  every  share  of 
stock  held.  The  balloting  for  directors 
resulted  as  follows: 

Philo  Hersey.  2546J:  Noah  G.  Rog- 
ers, 2892;  C.  F.  Wyman,1792:  C  W. 
Childs,  2047J,  J.  T.  Grant,  1338;  O. 
Stevens,  1226;  A.  Y.  Chamberlain, 
1202:  F.  H.  Babb,  2172;  J.  A.  Wetmore; 
1268. 

The  above  nine  candidates  received 
the  highest  number  of  votes  and  were 
declared  elected  directors  for  the  en- 
suing year. 

The  Skunks  of  California.. 

If  there  was  ever  a  useful  animal  mis- 
used, it  is  the  skunk.  Here  in  Cali- 
fornia we  have  two  kinds  of  skunks;  the 
large  one  you  have  in  the  East,  with 
the  white  stripe  along  the  back,  and  the 
big  bushy  tail,  and  also  a  skunk  about 
one-third  as  large  as  the  former.  He 
is  black  with  no  stripe,  but  has  white 
dots  over  his  body  about  2  inches  apart, 
just  as  though  some  one  had  struck  his 
finger  in  white  paint  and"  then  touched 
Mr.  Skunk  all  over.  These  white  spots 
on  his  black  coat  make  him  look  quite 
pretty.  He  works  day  and  night,  in 
rain  or  moonlight,  for  the  farmers  bene- 
fit, so  attentive  to  his  job,  hunting 
mice,  gophers,  grubs  and  insects,  that 
he  seldom  looks  up  from  his  task,  but, 
like  his  big  brother,  mankind,  for  whom 
he  works  for  nothing,  must  attach  a 
slander  to  him  which  causes  his  death 
wherever  he  is  spied.  Here  he  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  Hydrophobia  skunk. 


and  of  course  must  be  killed  at  once.  No 
one  knows  of  his  ever  biting  anyone  or 
anything,  but  the  name  is  enough,  and 
he  will  never  lose  it.  People  who  wish 
to  raise  skunks  should  come  to  these 
mountains  of  California,  where  the 
skunks  are  plentiful.  About  one  acre 
in  a  thousand  is  cultivated  in  the  moun- 
tain country  here,  and  every  mile 
square  is  a  skunk  ranch.  There  are  ten 
of  the  larger  ones  to  one  of  the  smaller. 
The\'  are  easily  caught  with  a  box  trap, 
such  as  we  use  to  catch  rabbits.  I  have 
caught  two  at  a  time  in  a  box  trap. 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cured 

By  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  re- 
sult, and  unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  can  not  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Where  beehives  are  set  on  the  ground, 
the  skunks  come  and  thump  with  their 
paws  on  the  hive,  and  then,  when  the 
bees  tumble  out  of  the  entrance,  the" 
skunk  rolls  on  the  ground,  so  as  to  get 
his  hair  fuil  of  bees;  then  he  goes  off  and 
eats  the  bees  out  of  his  bushy  hair. 
Often  in  the  night  I  have  heard  the 
skunk  squeal  like  a  little  pig  in  the 
apiary  when  stung  on  the  nose  by  bees. 
A  neighbor  who  had  an  apiary  caught 
forty-eight  skunks  in  one  month  with 
two  traps  near  his  beehives. — H.  F.  W. 
of  San  DietjoCo..  in  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Nitrate  of 
as  a 
Fertilizer. 


Soda 


SUGAR  BEETS. 

The  largest  yield  per  acre  of  the  best  and  smoothest  form, 
and  very  rich  in  sugar,  are  grown  by  using 

NITRATE    OF  SODA 

as  a  fertilizer.  Apply  jast  when  the  beets  are  getting  well 
started  in  the  row.   The  results  will  surprise  you. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BrtLFOUR,    GUTHRIE    dfc  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


0 ) frper- 


A  perfect  insulation  for  cold  storage  houses  and  refrigerators. 
Unequaled  in  residence  construction. 
A  protecion  against  heat,  cold,  dampness,  dust,  draught  and  Termin. 
Demand  it  of  your  dealer  —  you  need  it  in  your  buildings. 

Paraffine  Paint  Co— 116  Battery,  San  Francisco 


THE  U.  S.  THE  MOST  DURABLE. 

Rose  No  ale,  Wis.,  March  ia,  1900. 

Our  No.  5  U.  S.  Separator  we  have  run  every  milking  since 
January  1893,  and  it  now  does  as  good  work  as  ever.  Repeated 
Babcock  tests  show  it  a  close  skimmer.   There  are  four  or  five 
makes  of  hand  separators  in  this  vicinity  and  the  U.  S.  proves  the 
most  durable  of  all. 
If  we  have  occasion  to  need  another  it  will  surely  be  a  U.  S. 

  GEO.  C.  ftlLL  &  SON. 

Write  for  booklet  entitled  "Interesting  Experiences"  If  you 
are  interested  in  cream  separators. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


$50.°°  RANGE  F^OR  $25.°° 

TO  nTTRODTJCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  $25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  &-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21V4  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Bums  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WH,  O.  WILLAKU,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Lonls,  Mo.    Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


IMPERISHABLE. 


For  Water  Works,  Mining  and  Irrigation  Plants,  Drains,  Electrical  Conduits.   No  Corrosion- 
Electrolysis  Proof.   Will  Not  Bust— Alkali  Proof.   Cheaper  Than  Iron. 
yVTcCrtRTH  Y   &    /V\  f\  CZK  f\  ~Y , 

236  MARKET  STBEET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 

California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Profiessor  Agricultural  Practice  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Vegetable*  in 
Garden  and  Field;"  President  California  State  Floral  Society;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  San  Francisco. 


Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrated,  J 2  Full-Page  Plates. 

The  third  edition  of  this  great  work  and  Indispensable  companion  of  progressive  fruit  growers  Is 
now  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  book  has  been  practically  rewritten  by  the  author,  and  contains  the  latest  and  best  methods 
of  practice  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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DEERE  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY— ALL  RIGHT  GOODS. 


IDEAL  3IOWEK. 
Hall  and  Koller  Bearings. 


NO.  3— PUSH  KAKE. 
The  Best  Buck  Kake  Made. 


ALL  STEEL  KAKES,  SELF-DIM  1\ 
S^-Foot,  10'/,-Foot  and  18-Foot. 


DICK'S  FAMOUS  FEED  AND  ENSILAGE 
GUTTER. 


DEERE  ALL  RIGHT  VEHICLES. 


SEND    FOR  CATALOGUE. 
209    &    2\\    MARKET    STREET,       -        -        -        S/\IN    FRANCISCO,  C/\L. 


Telephone  Main  5186. 


Cable  Address  i   *'  DEERE,"  San  Francisco. 


Junior  nionarcn  Hay  Presses  for  1300. 


( >wing  to  the  advance  in  prices  of  the  raw  material,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  advance  prices  as  follows  : 

Monarch  Press  (Compress  Bale)  17x20x40  -  -  -  $600  00 
Junior  Monarch  {%{  Bale)  20x22x44  -----  $600  00 
Junior  Monarch  (Standard)  22x24x47  $550  00 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

Wm.    H.   GRAY,   General  Agent. 

IRRIGATION  MACHINERY. 

KROGH  CENTRIFUGAL  PUHPS 

 THE   BEST  FOR  

Drainage,  Irrigation  and  Reclamation. 

Capacity    up    to    100,000    gallons    per  minute. 

IN    USB   ALL    OVER    THE    PACIFIC  STATES. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

BRANCH,  134-136  MAIN  ST.  9-16  STEVENSON  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


Clark's  Reversible  Double  Lever  Extension  Head  Harrow. 

CLARK'S  CUTAWAY  HARROW  This  Harrow  can  be  used  to  throw  the  earth  to  or  from  the  tree. 

It  can  be  drawn  together  aDd  used  In  the  regular  length  or  extended  as  shown.   The  5  and  6  are 
best  all-around  two-horse  Harrows. 

Our  LOW  Prices  Will  Surprise  You, 

S  FT.,  6  FT.,  8  FT.,  10  FT.    WRITE  OR  CALL. 

222  Mission  Street, 
SAIN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Allison,  Neff  &  Co., 


Send 

For 

Our 

Large 

Catalogue 

Mailed 

Free. 


Wind  Mill  Pump 


We  carry  Pumps  for  all  depths  of  Wells— for  Hand,  Wind  Mill 
use,  Power  Pumps,  Electric  Pumps.  Irrigating  Pumps  of  all 
capacities.  Tanks.  Iron  Pipes.  Pipe  Fittings.  Brass  Goods. 
Tools,  etc. 

We  carry  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Engines 
from  1\  to  12  Horse  Power. 


W00DIN  &  LITTLE, 

312-314  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  wg?n"7rlm^1ri20Hor^pSweErn" 


2K  Horse  Power  Webster 
Gasoline  Engines.  $185. 
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Pan-American  Horticulture. 

Although  the  great  exposition  at  Paris  is  now  open 
and  naturally  occupies  a  very  wide  angle  in  the  public 
eye,  there  will  follow  it  in  this  country  an  exposition 
which  promises  to  mean  even  more  to  the  western 
hemisphere.  The  work  for  the  Paris  Exposition  has 
been  largely  completed  and  California  will  be  finely 
represented  there.  It  only  remains  to  add  the  fresh 
fruits  of  this  summer's  growth  to  the  splendid  collec- 
tion of  productions  which  is  now  in  place  in  Paris. 
Thus  we  have  done  what  we  can  to  bring  California 
prominently  to  the  mind  of  Europe.  It  is  now  just 
the  right  time  to  see  what  we  shall  do  for  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  which  will  be  held  next  year  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  This  will  be  effective  in  bringing  our 
State  to  the  attention  of  American  home  seekers  and 
the  desirability  of  our  productions  to  the  people  who 
must  naturally  be  our  chief  customers.  In  order  that 
our  readers  may  have  time  to  grow  special  material 
for  exhibition  and  to  save  the  best  of  this  year's  pro- 
ductions in  permanent  form,  we  make  this  early  allu- 
sion to  the  preparations  for  the  horticultural  features 
of  the  exposition. 

There  will  be  a  group  of  structures  known  as  the 
horticultural  group,  of  which  a  picture  is  given  upon 
this  page.  These  will  be  situated  adjacent  to  a  mag- 
nificent court  3000  feet  long,  with  a  transverse  court 
1700  feet  from  east  to  west,  besides  subordinate 
courts.  All  of  these  open  spaces  are  to  be  beautified 
with  palms  and  other  tropical  plants  placed  beside 
the  fountains  and  pools.  To  these  will  be  added 
sunken  gardens  of  elaborate  arrangement,  and  formal 
flower  beds  wherever  their  presence  will  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  courts.  The  various  buildings  of  the 
exposition  are  to  have  red  tiled  roofs  and  the  walls 
are  to  be  tinted  in  a  variety  of  colors  so  that  the 
brilliancy  of  the  architectural  works  will  vie  with 
the  blossoming  beds  to  fascinate  the  lovers  of  fine 
color  effects.  Among  the  flowers  and  foliage  plants 
will  be  many  sparkling  fountains  to  enliven  the  beau- 
teous scene.  The  entire  outer  wall  of  the  exposition 
grounds  is  to  be  a  bank  of  solid  foliage.  Many  thou- 
sands of  trees,  shrubs  and  cuttings  have  already  been 


FORESTRY  AND  MINES. 


HORTICULTURE. 


GRAPHIC  ARTS. 


Horticulture  Group  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition. 


planted  in  preparation  for  the  elaborate  horticultural 
features.  Large  trees  which  fortunately  were  al- 
ready upon  the  exposition  site  have  been  preserved 
by  transference  to  places  where  their  stately  shafts 
of  green  would  heighten  the  color  effect  in  contrast 
with  the  brighter  hues  of  the  buildings. 

The  building  to  be  devoted  to  the  Department  of 
Horticulture,  of  which  F.  W.  Taylor  is  chief,  is 
220  feet  square.  It  has  two  arcaded  wings  sweeping 
from  the  north  and  south  facades  to  the  eastward 
and  connecting  with  other  buildings  to  form  a  semi- 
circular court.  West  of  these  arcades  are  the  con- 
servatories in  which  will  be  displayed  the  palms  and 
other  plants  of  tropical  origin.  The  arcades  leading 
from  the  main  building  will  be  kept  gay  the  entire 
season  with  flowering  and  ornamental  plants.  The 
large  building  will  be  used  for  the  display  of  fruits 
and  various  other  exhibits  pertaining  to  horticulture. 
The  Horticultural  Building  will  be  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  of  the  entire  group  of  large  Exposition 
buildings.  The  loggias  which  form  the  eastern  en- 
trance will  be  richly  adorned  with  frescoes.  Two  of 
these  compositions  will  represent  Ceres,  the  goddess 
of  the  harvest,  bearing  in  her  arms  a  sheaf  of  wheat, 
her  chariot  drawn  by  three  lions  led  by  Flora  and 
Primavera. 

The  exhibits  to  be  made  by  the  leading  florists  of 
the  United  States  will  be  situated  south  of  the  Horti- 


cultural Building.  To  these  displays  some  six  or 
seven  acres  of  land  will  be  devoted.  William  Scott 
of  Buffalo,  a  prominent  florist  and  well-known  con- 
tributor to  literature  upon  flowers,  will  have  charge 
of  the  floral  exhibits.  Several  prominent  horticul- 
turists have  already  entered  for  the  competition  of 
1901.  In  these  displays  there  will  be  over  500  beds 
in  which  will  be  shown  every  popular  flower  known, 
from  the  low-growing  verbena  to  the  stately  dahlia 
and  hollyhock,  etc. 


The  Pioneer  of  Exotic  Trees  at  Santa  Barbara  (Casimiroa  edulis). 


Zapote- Blanco. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  semi-tropical  fruit 
trees  in  California,  in  view  of  its  age  and  historical 
associations,  is  shown  in  the  larger  engraving  on  this 
page.  Dr.  F.  Franceschi,  the  well-known  introducer 
and  propagator  of  rare  exotics,  gives  the  tree  due 
honor  in  his  latest  publication  as  manager  of  the 
Southern  California  Acclimatizing  Association,  which 
has  just  appeared  and  which  gives  full  lists  of  the 
plant  treasures  which  he  possesses.  Dr.  Franceschi 
deserves  credit  for  maintaining  an  emporium  of 
plants,  many  of  which  are  simply  rare  and  beautiful, 
while  the  recent  trend  of  our  horticulture  is  so 
strongly  toward  commercial  planting,  and  we  are 
glad  of  opportunity  to  call  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  his  work.  The  tree  which  the  engraving  shows 
is  sound  and  vigorous,  although  nearly 
a  centenarian.  It  is  the  pioneer  of  ex- 
otic trees  introduced  into  California  and 
stands  in  the  very  heart  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, on  West  De  la  Guerra  street,  two 
blocks  from  State  street.  The  Zapote- 
Blanco  (Casimiroa  edulis)  is  a  native  of 
Sonora  and  other  temperate  regions  of 
Mexico,  and  belongs  to  the  order  of 
Rutaceas,  which  comprises  also  the  so- 
called  "citrus  fruits."  It  has  a  huge 
warty  trunk,  dense  spreading  crown, 
evergreen  trifoliate  leaves,  and  bears 
small  greenish  flowers  followed  by 
globular  yellow  fruits,  very  sweet,  and 
endowed  with  very  remarkable  narcotic 
power,  so  that  they  are  said  to  be  used 
in  Mexico  for  the  treatment  of  insom- 
nia. The  Santa  Barbara  tree,  most 
likely  a  seedling,  happens  to  bear  very 
small  fruits,  which  probably  accounts  for 
its  not  having  been  more  widely  propa- 
gated. A  few  feet  only  from  the  tree, 
almost  hidden  among  the  weeds,  the 
foundations  are  to  be  seen  of  an  adobe 
building  where  Colonel  Fremont  estab- 
lished his  powder  magazine  in  the  early 
times  of  the  occupation  of  California. 
In  the  absence  of  an  appropriate  tablet, 
the  large  Zapote  watches  as  a  sentinel 
these  old  memorials,  a  much  older  ever- 
green memorial  itself. 
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The  Week. 

Showers  have  fallen  since  our  last  report  and 
growing  weather  bids  fair  to  hold  later  than  usual 
this  year.  Some  hay  and  early  fruits  have  been  in- 
jured but  the  benefits  on  the  whole  largely  outweigh 
the  injuries.  It  is  turning  out  to  be  a  better 
season  than  expected  in  the  favored  districts 
and  less  disastrous  than  has  been  feared  in 
the  least  favored.  California  will  go  through 
the  year  in  good  shape  and  answer  the  increased  in- 
quiry for  California  investment  and  home  making 
which  is  coming  from  most  distant  parts.  People 
are  coming  to  California  from  all  directions,  and  if 
our  own  experience  is  any  criterion  they  are  going  to 
be  very  glad  of  it.  There  is  still  plenty  of  room  and 
glorious  climate  enough  to  cover  several  millions  more 
of  people. 

Wheat  is  drooping  again  this  week,  falling  more  than 
it  should  according  to  drops  elsewhere.  The  weather, 
which  bids  fair  to  enlarge  the  local  crop,  seems  to  be 
the  controlling  cause.  Barley  is  easier  for  the 
same  reason.  Corn  is  governed  by  Eastern  condi- 
tions and  is  a  little  easier,  but  still  high,  though  the 
increased  moisture  at  the  south  promises  a  larger 
California  product.  Oats  are  steadier  and  in 
fair  demand.  Old  hay  is  fairly  steady  and 
new  hay  is  weak.  Millstuffs  are  unchanged. 
Beef  and  mutton  are  quiet,  lamb  easier  and 
veal  scarce  and  firm.  Hogs  are  ic  off,  but  are 
still  too  high  for  the  packers.  Butter  and  cheese 
are  unchanged,  eggs  dull  and  weak  and  prices  being 
shaded  slightly.  New  onions  are  steady,  while  pota- 
toes, both  new  and  old,  are  weak  and  lower.  Futures 
on  dried  apricots  are  said  to  be  sold  at  7@7Jc  for 
late  July  and  August  delivery  at  producing  points. 
These  early  transactions  should  not  be  given  too 
much  weight.  Nothing  is  reported  in  other  dried 
fruits  and  canners  are  still  silent  about  values  for 
their  selections. 


Alexander  Craw,  quarantine  officer  for  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture,  has  seized  a  consignment  of 
trees  from  China  which  were  badly  infested  with 
parlatoria  zizyphus,  a  small  black  armored  scale 
which  is  considered  among  the  most  dangerous  of 
citrus  fruit  tree  pests.  The  trees  came  from  China 
by  way  of  British  Columbia.  The  scale  originated 
in  China. 


Agricultural  Co-operation  in  California. 

The  writer  has  been  in  a  position  to  observe  with 
some  degree  of  closeness  the  progress  of  co-opera- 
tion among  agricultural  producers  in  California  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  as  the  co-operative 
effort  seems  still  to  be  advancing  with  a  somewhat 
halting  gait,  the  temptation  is  strong  to  indulge  in 
comment  upon  its  course,  in  the  hope  that  some  en- 
couragement may  be  drawn  from  the  historical  re- 
view. 

A  little  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago  the 
Grange  rose  to  great  numerical  strength  in  Califor- 
nia by  unfurling  the  banner  of  co-operation.  It 
promised  to  realize  speedily  all  the  reforms  which  its 
optimistic  promoters  of  that  day  could  think  of.  It 
equipped  in  San  Francisco  three  co-operative  con- 
cerns for  banking,  produce  selling  and  supply  buying 
and  for  insurance,  of  which  but  one  exists  at  the 
present  time.  The  disappearance  of  the  others  was 
due  to  several  miscalculations,  misconceptions  and 
mismanagements.  The  chief  miscalculations  were  in 
anticipating  an  immediate  outflow  of  trade  from  es- 
tablished channels  to  the  new  avenues  which  were 
opened  and  in  anticipating  notably  higher  returns 
than  were  secured  for  the  old  agencies.  The  chief 
misconceptions  were  that  farmers  of  ordinary  expe- 
rience and  ability  could  master  in  a  few  weeks  the 
sciences  of  commerce  and  finance  and  the  intricate 
practices  of  transactions  based  upon  these  sciences, 
and  that  little  or  no  capital  was  required  in  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  products — providing  producer  and 
consumer  could  be  brought  into  mutual  contact.  The 
chief  mismanagement  was  the  natural  operation  of 
ignorance  and  inexperience  on  the  part  of  those  em- 
ployed to  proceed  upon  these  miscalculations  and 
misapprehensions,  and  who  did  not  know  that  the 
very  conditions  entering  into  the  foundation  of  the 
institutions  intrusted  to  them  made  their  success  im- 
possible. It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  the  first  few 
months  of  experience  demonstrated,  not  the  success, 
but  the  failure  of  these  concerns  as  large  co-opera- 
tive affairs.  Whatever  lease  of  life  they  afterwards 
enjoyed  pertained  to  them  as  corporate  banking  and 
trading  concerns,  in  which  they  were  neither  worse 
nor  better  than  the  class  of  small  corporate  estab- 
lishments to  which  they  belonged.  But  they  all  died 
in  infancy,  so  far  as  their  co-operative  existence  is  con- 
cerned, though  the  surviving  one  may  have  done  good 
work  for  its  stockholders  as  a  corporation. 

The  significance  of  this  reminiscence  lies,  it  seems 
to  us,  in  the  fact  that  the  old  miscalculations,  misap- 
prehensions and  mismanagements  which  brought 
chagrin  and  disappointment  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  have  beset  all  our  struggles  toward  effective  co- 
operative organization  ever  since  that  time,  and 
though  we  have  made  notable  strides  these  old  fet- 
ters and  shackles  have  been  merely  somewhat  loos- 
ened and  not  stricken  off. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  miscalculation  that  an 
effective  proportion  of  people  could  be  at  once 
turned  from  established  to  new  ways  of  doing  busi- 
ness. It  wrecked  the  California  Fruit  Union  before 
it  was  fairly  launched,  and  left  it  to  float  for  a  few 
years  as  a  life  raft  for  a  few  private  interests.  It 
has  figured  in  the  failure  of  several  later  attempts  at 
organization,  and  during  the  present  year  it  has 
menaced  the  life  and  usefulness  of  the  Raisin  Grow- 
ers' Association.  It  may  be  theoretically  correct  for 
producers  to  undertake  all  the  acts  of  production, 
preparation  and  sale,  but  such  a  condition  is  at  pres- 
ent practically  unattainable  on  a  large  scale.  Pack- 
ers and  merchants  not  only  have  business  invest- 
ments and  interests  which  they  will  not  sacrifice  nor 
transfer,  unless  they  desire  to  do  so,  and  they  have 
influence  enough  to  hamper  and  perhaps  defeat  un- 
dertakings which  need  the  support  of  their  friends 
and  retainers  to  reach  success.  Not  only  so,  but 
there  is  an  amount  of  conceit  and  inertia  among  pro- 
ducers themselves  which  will  always  restrain  a  cer- 
tain fraction  of  them  from  placing  their  property  in 
the  hands  of  others  whom  they  think  no  more  tal-  | 
ented  than  themselves.  We  have  had  enough  experi- 
ence, it  seems  to  us,  to  demonstrate  that  the  people  are 
not  ready  for  radical  change  in  agencies  and  meth- 
ods, no  matter  how  completely  their  desirability  may 
be  demonstrated  on  theoretical  grounds. 

And  yet,  though  it  may  appear  that  the  more  am- 
bitious plans  for  control  of  trade  and  distribution 
may  not  be  immediately  attainable,  it  is  encouraging 


to  discern  indications  that  such  may  be  ultimately 
attained  if  found  practically  essential.  The  success 
of  local  co-operative  efforts  is  as  marked  as  is  the 
failure  of  more  sweeping  schemes.  In  all  parts  of 
the  State  there  are  organizations  which  control  suf- 
ficient parts  of  the  output  of  their  kinds  to  greatly 
advance  growers'  interests  and  to  check  greed  and 
unfairness  on  the  dealers'  side.  These  are  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  co-operative  line.  Their 
graduates  will  be  ready  ere  long  for  advanced  courses 
in  the  higher  institutions,  which  will  in  due  time  be  re- 
alized. There  is  also  the  clearest  encouragement  in 
the  fact  that  general  undertakings  controlling  cer- 
tain very  important  phases  of  the  handling  of  a 
whole  product  have  accomplished  so  much.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  raisin  growers  in  fixing  prices  and  cor- 
recting abuses  in  packing  and  sale  is  the  most  signifi- 
cant co-operative  success  ever  achieved  in  California. 
That  it  has  been  obliged  to  abandon  a  more  ambitious 
undertaking  and  return  to  its  earlier  foundation  is 
new  demonstration  of  the  strength  and  truth  of  that 
foundation.  That  the  packers  concede  the  fixing  of 
prices  for  the  whole  product  is  a  triumph  which 
should  not  be  underestimated.  The  Cured  Fruit  As- 
sociation promises  to  bring  the  prune  product  under 
the  same  wholesome  rule  this  week.  It  is  so  near 
success  that  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  fail.  Both 
dealers  and  growers  urge  this  consummation. 

In  the  removal  of  the  misconception  that  any  man 
whose  attention  has  been  engrossed  in  production  can 
at  once  become  an  acute  and  effective  manager  of  a 
large  commercial  business,  very  much  has  been 
gained.  Twenty-five  years  ago  they  even  attempted 
in  some  cases  to  use  managers  who  had  never  suc- 
ceeded in  anything.  No  such  mistake  is  made  to- 
day. Men  of  good  executive  ability,  and  with  suc- 
cessful records  in  business  as  well  as  in  production, 
are  in  charge  of  the  co-operative  affairs  of  to-day. 
They  are  doing  well  and  have  shown  their  ability  to 
cope  with  all  the  shrewdness  and  subtlety  and  bra- 
vado which  their  opponents  can  muster.  There  is, 
however,  enough  of  the  old  feeling  prevailing  in  some 
minds  to  oppose  co-operation,  because  the  managers 
are  paid  as  liberally  as  they  would  be  in  other  places 
of  commensurate  commercial  trust  and  importance, 
and  some  object  to  this,  although  their  work  increases 
the  objector's  receipts  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  fold 
above  the  cost  of  the  service  to  him.  We  shall  have 
to  escape  this  attitude.  The  cheapest  man  is  he  who 
knows  how  to  succeed,  and  the  most  costly  man  to 
the  members  of  a  co-operative  enterprise  is  the  man 
who  fails,  and  this  would  still  be  true  though  not  a 
cent  were  paid  him  for  his  services. 

Another  misconception  which  is  swiftly  passing  is 
that  direct  trade  between  producer  and  consumer  is 
possible.  The  idea  may  have  been  tolerable  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  when  our  surpluses  were  but  be- 
ginning to  enlarge,  but  it  is  now  clearly  intolerable 
with  the  vast  volumes  of  products  which  have  to  go 
beyond  even  this  hemisphere  for  sale.  We  need  the 
help  of  the  most  effective  selling  and  distributing 
agencies;  we  need  the  use  of  large  amounts  of  cap- 
ital. The  co-operative  art  of  the  producers  would  at 
present  seem  to  lie  in  using  all  these  agencies  with- 
out permitting  conflict  to  the  detriment  of  the  pro- 
duct, and  this  will  be  largely  accomplished  by  regula- 
tion of  prices,  at  which  all  alike  obtain  the  product. 

Our  associations  have  been  fortunate  in  having  es- 
caped scandals  in  management.  There  have  been 
mistakes  and  follies,  but  we  do  not  remember  that 
crime  has  been  alleged.  Early  mismanagement  was 
due  to  ignorance  and  conceit  in  the  managers  and  in 
those  who  selected  them.  These  two  curses  of  igno- 
rance and  conceit  are  now  the  chief  obstacles  in  the 
advance  of  our  co-operative  undertakings.  They 
cannot  be  immediately  set  aside.  It  will  take  time 
to  educate  the  mass  of  producers  up  to  the  plane  of 
effective  and  intelligent  co-operation.  With  this  edu- 
cation will  come,  we  hope,  more  trust  in  mankind, 
for  without  this  no  united  action  is  possible.  Many 
men  will  still  trust  more  to  a  smooth  and  slick  stran- 
ger than  to  a  neighbor  whom  they  have  known  for  a 
decade.  Many  will  ship  the  result  of  their  year's 
work  to  a  soft-voiced  swindler  when  they  will  not 
join  with  their  own  neighbors  in  co-operative  associa- 
tions. Education  will  cure  this,  but  none  can  tell 
how  soon.  Still,  enough  is  being  done  each  year  to 
satisfy  reasonable  anticipations,  and  the  lessons  of 
the  last  twenty-five  years  are  begetting  wisdom. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Forcing  in  California. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  inform  me  if  the  raising 
of  very  early  vegetables  under  glass  has  been  tried 
in  California  to  any  extent,  and  if,  in  your  opinion, 
such  practice  is  likely  to  be  reasonably  profitable  ? 
Can  you  also  refer  me  to  any  publications  treating  of 
hothouse  economy  ? — H.  M.  Gerrard,  Skyland. 

There  is  very  little  forcing  done  in  this  State.  The 
glorious  climate  is  somewhat  against  it  because  some 
frostless  spot  may  send  from  the  open  air  just  the 
produce  which  you  have  raised  at  greater  cost  under 
glass.  Again  many  of  the  plants  which  bring  profit 
when  forced  at  the  East  are  here  grown  nearly 
everywhere  in  the  open  during  the  winter.  Still  once 
in  a  while  some  cucumbers  would  pay  well,  if  you  did 
not  have  to  many  of  them.  Tomatoes  from  holdover 
vines  will  almost  always  take  the  profit  from  the 
forced  unless  you  arrange  to  have  your  crop  just  be- 
tween the  holdovers  from  the  Cahuenga  valley  and 
the  new  ones  from  the  Vacaville  region,  etc.  Forcing 
has  to  be  undertaken  with  much  shrewdness  in  Cali- 
fornia and  sometimes  the  shrewdest  man  will  stay 
out  of  it.  As  for  the  general  principles  of  this  branch 
of  horticulture,  a  book  by  Prof.  Bailey  entitled  "The 
ForciDg  Book"  can  be  furnished  you  from  this  office 
for  $1  postpaid.  It  deals  with  Eastern  winter  tem- 
peratures and  naturally  prescribes  more  costly  out- 
fits than  are  required  in  this  State,  still  it  will  be 
found  very  suggestive. 

The  Prune  Aphis. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  to-day  a  box  of  scale 
from  an  orchard  of  a  friend  of  mine.  I  am  somewhat 
at  loss  as  to  what  they  are  and  the  remedy  to  use,  if 
any,  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  ants  and  ladybirds 
seem  to  eat  them. — Walter  Armstrong,  Sebastopol. 

The  branch  which  you  send  is  not  infested  with 
scale  but  with  plum  aphis.  The  remedy  is  to  spray 
with  either  the  kerosene  emulsion  or  the  resin  wash, 
of  which  the  quantities  are  given  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  May  5th,  for  the  brown  apricot 
scale,  as  the  same  treatment  suits  both  insects.  The 
ladybirds  eat  the  aphis  freely,  the  ants  are  merely 
foraging  for  the  honey  dew  which  is  exuded  by  the 
aphis.  We  also  find  on  the  branch  two  larvae  of  the 
syrphus  fly  described  in  this  column  in  our  issue  of 
May  5  th.  They  are  the  greenish  grubs  there  men- 
tioned and  are  very  vigorous  aphis  eaters. 

Speltz  and  Cow  Peas. 

To  the  Editor: — Where  can  I  get  "speltz"  for 
trial  here  ?  They  claim  it  should  be  put  in  early  in 
fall  and  I  want  to  be  prepared,  as  from  accounts  it 
would  be  suitable  for  this  climate.  Also  if  you  think 
"  cow  peas  "  would  be  a  success  here  at  1650  feet 
altitude  ? — Subscriber,  Humboldt  county. 

Speltz  is  a  very  hardy  member  of  the  wheat  family 
grown  in  the  extreme  north  of  Europe.  It  may  be 
of  value  in  mountain  regions  in  California  for  winter 
growth  in  places  where  better  wheats  are  winter- 
killed, but  we  see  no  value  in  it  where  ordinary 
wheats  are  able  to  stand  the  local  frosts.  It  may, 
however,  serve  a  good  purpose  for  winter  pasture, 
just  as  rye  does  in  some  parts  of  the  State.  Our 
seedsmen  can  supply  the  seed  or  can  easily  get  it 
from  the  Wisconsin  seedsmen  who  have  recently  been 
making  a  run  on  it  because  of  its  hardiness.  Cow 
peas  will  grow  with  you  if  you  can  grow  corn  or 
beans  and  at  the  same  season  of  the  year.  The  cow 
pea  is  a  bean  and  is  tender  like  other  beans. 

Garden  Slugs. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  been  raising  our  own  vege- 
tables the  last  few  years,  but  this  year  my  garden  is 
overrun  with  black  snails  that  eat  everything  as 
fast  as  it  comes  above  the  ground,  and  such  as  beans 
they  eat  in  the  ground.  Can  you  give  me  a  remedy 
to  destroy  these  pests,  and  what  causes  them  ? — 
Subscriber,  Santa  Clara. 

Slugs  are  most  troublesome  when  least  surface 
cultivation  is  done.  They  move  readily  over  hard 
ground  and  thrive  when  the  ground  is  moist.  They 
are  able  to  make  little  headway  when  the  ground  is 
kept  loose  and  dry  on  the  surface  by  repeated  stir- 
ring. Gardens  which  are  watered  by  sprinkling  and 
soil  stirring  is  neglected  are  always  sure  to  become 
so  infested  that  the  plants  are  slugged  to  death.  If 
you  can  sufficiently  reduce  them  by  working  for  a 
dry,  loose  surface  you  can  trap  the  pests  by  placing 
pieces  of  board  here  and  there,  under  which  they 


can  collect  until  you  are  ready  to  boil  them.  Or 
mother  hens  can  be  cooped  near  the  beds  so  that  the 
small  chicks  can  hunt  them,  which  they  do  very 
effectively.  Or  you  can  poison  them  by  taking  one 
ounce  of  Paris  green  to  five  gallons  of  water,  stir  it 
well,  and  while  it  is  still  in  motion  dip  lettuce  or  cab- 
bage leaves  in  it  and  then  place  them  around  here 
and  there  just  before  nightfall.  We  have  done  all 
these  things  successfully,  but  except  in  a  winter 
where  it  rains  so  frequently  that  the  ground  cannot 
be  worked  at  long  intervals,  we  rely  upon  discourag- 
ing the  slugs  with  a  dry,  loose  surface,  which  they 
cannot  traverse  far  without  sliming  themselves  to 
death. 

The  Pestiferous  Polycaon  in  Pears. 

To  the  Editor:— Can  you  tell  me  what  kind  of  a 
bug  the  enclosed  is  ?  He  is  doing  bad  work  on  my 
pear  trees  by  boring  a  small  hole  in  the  small  twigs 
where  they  join  the  main  branch,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  twig  is  dead  with  all  its  fruit.  I  cannot  find  it 
described  in  any  of  the  books. — Isaac  P.  Martin, 
Boulder  Creek. 

This  is  the  twig  borer  described  in  this  column  last 
week  as  boring  into  vine  canes  at  Fresno.  It  is  pic- 
tured and  described  on  page  450  of  "California 
Fruits  "  (third  edition).  As  its  work  in  the  olive  is 
there  shown,  you  perhaps  did  not  expect  to  meet  the 
same  pest  in  the  pear,  but  so  it  is.  It  looks  as 
though  we  might  find  it  in  all  our  fruit  trees. 

False  Chinch  Bugs. 

To  the  Editor: — We  send  sample  insect  which  is 
crawling  up  yearling  trees,  sucks  the  sap  out  of 
foliage  and  out  of  limbs.  We  have  tried  sulphur, 
lime,  kerosene,  Paris  green,  etc. ,  and  nothing  kills 
them.  There  are  millions  of  them  here.  Kindly  give 
us  the  name  of  insect  and  the  remedy. — Reader, 
Fresno  county. 

The  postmaster  did  his  best  to  stamp  the  identity 
out  of  the  specimen.  It  seems  to  be  the  false  chinch 
bug — nysius  destructor — which  is  usually  doing  the 
work  you  describe  on  vines  but  does  not  reject  trees. 
It  is  a  small  sucking  insect  and  hard  to  kill.  We 
should  use  the  resin  soap  wash  described  in  this  col- 
umn in  our  issue  of  May  5.  This  insect  drops  if  the 
plant  is  quickly  shaken  and  with  small  trees  it  may 
be  found  effective  to  drop  them  into  a  shallow  pan  of 
kerosene  placed  underneath. 

Leaf  Spot  of  the  Apple. 

To  the  Editor: — I  find  my  apple  trees  affected  as 
the  inclosed  leaf  shows.  Is  it  serious,  and  what  is 
the  remedy  ?— G.  F.  V.,  Sea  View,  Sonoma  Co. 

It  is  a  case  of  a  leaf  spot  fungus,  which  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  on  the  apple  before.  It  is 
certainly  not  a  serious  pest  thus  far.  With  you  its 
seriousness  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  the  foliage 
affected.  A  few  leaves  of  many  trees  will  show  leaf 
fungus,  and  unless  the  foliage  becomes  generally 
affected  may  not  require  treatment.  If  the  evil  is 
considerable,  use  the  Bordeaux  mixture  at  once  and 
its  spread  will  be  checked. 

Welcome  to  Aliens. 

To  the  Editor: — Was  there  an  amendment  to  the 
State  Constitution  passed  about  the  year  1894  to  pre- 
vent alien  non-residents  from  purchasing  land  in  this 
State.  I  have  a  friend  in  England  who  was  about  to 
purchase  land  here  with  the  ultimate  intention  of 
making  this  his  home,  but  this  question  of  residence 
has  cropped  up. — F.  G.  Deane,  Morgan  Hill. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  foreigner  from  buy- 
ing private  property  in  this  State.  Foreigners  are 
doing  it  every  day — and  are,  we  hope,  getting  the 
worth  of  their  money. 

Wholesale  Jobbing  Priees. 

To  the  Editor: — Your  last  market  report  quoted 
dried  prunes  40s,  50s,  in  sacks,  3|@4c.  Our  retail 
grocer  says  that  he  has  to  pay  5c  for  that  quality  of 
prune  in  sacks  and  cannot  get  them  for  less.  Why 
this  difference? — Joseph  Wood,  Summerland. 

Our  prices  are  at  wholesale  ;  your  grocer  probably 
buys  small  lots  at  jobbers'  prices. 


B.  M.  Lelong,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture,  has  just  published  a  special  report  on 
citrus  fruit  growing  in  California,  which  is  very 
creditable  to  his  energy  in  research  and  taste  in 
illustration.  It  covers  various  features  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  important  class  of  fruits  in  this  State 
and  should  be  widely  distributed.    We  presume  it 


can  be  had  from  any  member  of  the  State  Board  oi 
by  application  at  the  offices  in  this  city  and  Sacra- 
mento. 

The  House  of  Representatives  proposes  to  find 
out  the  amount  and  character  of  the  matter  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine  by  several  man- 
ufacturers. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
May  14,  1900. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Station  Director. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

Conditions  have  been  favorable  for  grain,  fruit  and  all 
growing  crops,  except  hay,  which  has  been  damaged  to 
some  extent  by  the  rain.  Grain  has  been  greatly  bene- 
fited in  all  sections,  especially  in  the  southern  coast 
counties,  and  in  that  section  it  is  now  probable  a  fair  crop 
will  be  harvested;  in  the  northern  counties  prospects  con- 
tinue good  for  large  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  A  large 
acreage  of  beans  is  being  planted.  Hops  are  backward. 
Deciduous  fruits  are  maturing  rapidly,  and  some  varieties 
have  ripened  during  the  week  in  many  orchards.  Some 
stations  report  that  the  yield  of  apricots  will  be  larger 
than  the  average,  while  in  others  the  crop  will  be  nearly 
a  failure.    Vineyards  are  making  good  growth. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

More  than  average  cloudiness  has  prevailed  during  the 
week,  and  light  rain  has  fallen  in  all  sections.  Condi- 
tions have  been  favorable  for  fruit,  late  sown  grain  and 
pasturage,  but  somewhat  unfavorable  for  early  grain, 
which  has  shown  signs  of  rust  in  a  few  fields.  Haying 
has  been  retarded,  and  cut  hay  has  been  slightly  dam- 
aged. Black  Tartarian  cherries  and  early  strawberries 
have  also  been  injured,  in  some  sections,  while  others  re- 
port no  damage  to  fruit.  The  damage  to  hay  and  fruit 
will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  improved  condition  of 
grain  and  other  crops.  Wheat  and  barley  continue  in 
good  condition  generally,  with  promise  of  an  unusually 
large  yield.  Hops  are  doing  well.  Oranges  are  setting 
well,  with  indications  of  a  large  crop.  Deciduous  fruits 
are  maturing  rapidly.  Apricots  and  peaches  are  being 
shipped  East  from  Vacaville. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

Generally  cloudy  and  cool  weather,  with  heavy  rain, 
has  prevailed  during  the  week.  The  rain  of  the  10th  and 
11th  was  unusually  heavy,  averaging  over  an  inch.  Thus 
far  the  rainfall  in  May  at  Fresno  exceeds  that  of  any  May 
during  the  past  eighteen  years.  Nearly  2  inches  of  rain 
has  fallen,  the  average  May  rainfall  being  half  an  inch. 
The  rain  damaged  hay  considerably  in  some  sections', 
cherries  and  strawberries  were  also  damaged  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  the  benefit  to  the  grain  and  fruit  crops  more 
than  compensates  for  the  damage.  Fruits  of  all  kinds 
are  doing  nicely;  grapes  are  setting  well.  There  is  some 
fear  of  rust  in  the  early  sown  grain  if  the  damp  weather 
continues,  but  as  yet  it  has  only  affected  the  leaves  in 
some  sections.  Late  sown  grain  will  make  a  good  crop, 
and  much  which  was  expected  to  be  cut  for  hay  will  now 
yield  a  good  crop  of  grain.  The  wet  weather  has  stopped 
haying  temporarily.  Grain  is  ripening  rapidly  in  some 
sections.    Cherries  and  strawberries  are  being  marketed. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  heavy  rain  of  the  preceding  week  was  followed  by 
warmer  weather  and  by  light  showers  on  the  10th  and 
11th.  In  some  sections  the  rainfall  during  the  past  two 
weeks  amounts  to  fully  2  inches,  and  probably  averages 
over  1  inch  throughout  the  district.  This,  with  the  re- 
markably heavy  snowfall  in  the  mountains,  will  insure 
abundance  of  water  for  irrigation  during  the  season. 
Cut  hay  was  damaged  to  some  extent.  Late  sown  wheat 
was  benefited,  and  it  is  now  probable  that  a  small  crop 
will  be  harvested.  Orchards  and  all  vegetation  have 
been  greatly  freshened  by  the  recent  rains.  The  pros- 
pect for  a  good  crop  of  beets  and  beans  has  been  much 
improved.  Bean  planting  has  commenced.  The  prune 
and  peach  crop  is  reported  as  nearly  a  failure  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Pomona.  Walnuts  are  developing  slowly,  but 
look  well. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Fine  growing  and  hay- 
drying  weather  the  first  of  the  week,  followed  by  rain; 
considerable  mown  hay  was  spoiled,  but  late  grain  and 
hay  were  greatly  benefited.  The  ground  is  well  soaked 
and  growing  crops  and  trees  are  reaping  immense  benefit. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Tuesday,  May  16,  1900,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Week   | 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Eureka  

.08 

48  57 

33.35 

42.05 

48 

60 

Red  BluB  

.54 

22.83 

20.08 

25.48 

46 

86 

Sa  ramento  

.40 

20.08 

14.01 

19  67 

44 

84 

San  Francisco  

.22 

18.42 

16.00 

21.98 

48 

64 

Fresno  

1.64 

10.14 

7.18 

8.55 

44 

90 

Independence  

.00 

3.68 

1  21 

4.52 

40 

84 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.38 

16  82 

16.41  - 

16.58 

44 

86 

Los  Angeles  

.38 

17.30 

5.01 

16.59 

48 

(8 

San  Diego  

.06 

5.88 

4.96 

9.31 

52 

74 

.00 

1.29 

1.34 

2.87 

74 

52 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Apple  Growing  in  Southern  California. 

Nelson  Ward   at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at 
Compton. 

Before  starting  to  grow  apples  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, two  things  should  be  considered;  first,  that  a 
good  market  awaits  your  fruit;  and  second,  that  the 
land  you  have  will  grow  a  large  and  good  quality  of 
fruit.  If  the  above  can  he  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, then  you  are  in  a  fair  way  to  commence  to  grow 
and  market  apples. 

The  next  step  is  what  kinds  to  plant.  Grow  those 
varieties  that  are  suited  to  your  soil  and  are  in  the 
lead  in  the  market.  Buy  your  trees  from  a  respons- 
ible nurseyman,  and,  if  you  can,  purchase  only  one- 
year-old  trees  that  have  made  a  large  and  thrifty 
growth.  Avoid  one-year-old  tops  on  two  or  three- 
year-old  roots,  if  they  have  many  branches  on  them, 
because  the  branches  may  be  where  you  would  like  to 
cut  back  to  start  the  main  branch  from. 

Preparing  the  land. — Shall  the  land  be  leveled  or 
not,  is  a  debatable  question.  Some  claim  that  by  re- 
moving the  top  soil  the  trees  fail  to  make  the  growth 
and  yield  the  fruit  they  otherwise  would.  Whichever 
way  you  may  decide  this  question,  it  is  important 
that  the  land  should  be  plowed  and  thoroughly  pul- 
verized before  setting  the  trees. 

Planting. — We  now  come  to  laying  off  the  land 
before  planting.  Use  the  way  that  you  can  work 
best  to  get  the  trees  in  straight  rows.  The  writer 
usually  measures  the  outside  rows  and  then  by  having 
a  man  to  stake  for  the  place  where  the  tree  is  to 
stand  and  two  more  men  to  sight  him  into  line  the 
work  can  be  done  quickly  and  satisfactorily.  The  dis- 
tance apart  to  plant  will  vary  according  to  soil  and 
variety  you  are  planting.  The  square  system  is  most 
commonly  used  and  is  probably  the  best.  Quincunx 
is  planting  the  trees  in  squares  and  planting  another 
in  the  middle  of  each  square.  Sextuple  or  hexagonal, 
is  planting  so  that  all  the  trees  are  equal  distance 
apart,  something  like  bees  shape  the  cells  in  a  honey- 
comb. This  system  will  give  15%  more  trees  to  the 
acre  than  the  square  system.  Having  the  land  staked 
off,  take  a  board  1x3x4  feet  long  and  bore  a  i-inch 
hole  near  each  end,  and  in  the  center  saw  out  a  notch 
about  l\  inches  long  and  1  inch  deep.  Then  place 
the  board  so  that  the  stick  that  represents  where 
the  tree  will  stand  is  in  the  notch,  always  placing  the 
board  in  the  same  position,  that  is  if  you  can  start 
with  the  ends  east  and  west.  Keep  it  so  until  the 
planting  is  finished. 

The  man  sighted  into  line  for  the  trees  should  drop 
an  extra  stick  so  when  the  one  is  pulled  up  to  be 
placed  into  the  holes  at  the  ends  of  the  1x3,  the 
other  is  there  to  be  used.  Dig  the  holes  2  feet  in 
diameter  and  deep  enough  to  set  the  tree  3  or  4 
inches  deeper  than  it  was  in  the  nursery.  Place  the 
top  soil  by  itself  and  if  not  too  dry  use  it  next  to 
the  roots.  Lean  the  tree  a  little  against  the  prevail- 
ing winds,  spread  out  its  roots,  then  shovel  the  soil 
in  the  hole  slowly  while  another  man  holds  the  tree 
in  position,  and  as  soon  as  the  roots  are  covered 
tramp  the  soil  around  them.  If  the  tree  is  not 
straight  and  has  a  bow  in  it  set  it  so  the  bow  is  from 
the  winds,  then  they  will  have  a  tendency  to 
straighten  in. 

Pruning. — Don't  cut  off  the  tops  until  after  the 
trees  have  been  set,  and  then  cut  them  all  as  near  a 
uniform  height  as  possible.  The  height  to  cut,  where 
the  land  is  level,  I  would  recommend  from  2  to  2\ 
feet,  leaving  the  top  bud  on  the  east  side  and  the 
other  two  more  on  the  west.  This  gives  three  main 
branches  and  if  there  can  be  a  vigorous  growth  made 
in  the  spring  and  summer,  the  second  cutting,  which 
should  be  15  or  18  inches  above  the  first  one,  can  be 
done  in  July  or  August,  or  as  soon  as  the  branches 
are  large  enought  to  support  two  or  more  branches, 
thus  gaining  one  year's  extra  growth  the  first  year. 

Much  depends  on  the  start  the  young  trees  get  the 
first  year.  If  possible  and  without  too  much  ex- 
pense, irrigate  them  once  or  twice  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year.  If  you  can  afford  it  cultivate  the  land 
without  raising  any  crops  for  two  reasons.  First, 
nearly  any  crop  will  dry  out  the  land,  and,  second,  al- 
most any  crop  will  invite  to  the  orchard  that  little 
industrious  animal,  the  gopher. 

Pollination. — Some  varieties  will  self-pollinate 
in  some  parts  of  our  country  but  need  to  be  crossed 
in  other  sections.  This  is  a  question  that  must  be 
studied  in  each  locality  by  itself.  What  apple  to 
plant  near  another  to  improve  both  of  them,  if  pos- 
sible, is  an  unsettled  question,  and  will  take  years  of 
careful  study  to  determine.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
plant  those  varieties  together  that  bloom  at  the  same 
time.  Don't  depend  on  what  you  have  observed  in 
some  other  State,  for  the  time  of  blooming  and  the 
quality  of  fruit  may  be  quite  different  here. 

Handling  the  Fruit. — Apples  should  be  han- 
dled carefully.  They  should  be  picked  by  hand  and 
placed  into  the  buckets,  or  baskets,  never  pouring  or 
dropping  them  even  a  few  inches.  I  have  found  the 
five  gallon  galvanized  pail  with  hooks  on  it  very 
satisfactory  to  pick  in.  If  the  pickers  get  careless 
and  drop  the  apples,  they  can  be  heard  at  a  consid- 


erable distance  even  when  the  pail  is  quite  full.  Step- 
ladders  made  of  light  material,  and  from  8  to  10 
feet  high,  is  the  best  way  I  have  tried  to  pick  my  ap- 
ple crop.  Have  your  boxes  all  made  and  placed 
through  the  orchard  before  commencing  to  gather 
apples.  Place  them  in  every  third  row.  Then  pick 
three  rows  at  a  time  and  keep  the  culling  stand  in 
the  middle  row.  Move  it  forward  a  few  trees  when 
the  pickers  have  got  ahead  with  their  work.  By 
having  about  two  pails  to  every  picker  they  can 
bring  to  the  culling  stand  a  pailful  of  fruit  to  be  culled 
and  return  to  work  with  an  empty  one.  By  so  doing 
the  pickers  and  cullers  will  not  have  to  wait  for  each 
other.  The  cullers  do  more  work  if  they  stand  while 
culling.  The  culling  stand  is  made  about  as  follows:  6 
feet  long,  2  feet  wide  and  3  feet  4  inches  high.  This 
will  hold  three  boxes  or  four  buckets,  so,  if  necessary, 
four  can  at  the  same  time. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  handling  the  boxed  apples 
from  the  orchard  to  their  next  destination.  If  the 
wagon  has  no  springs  place  some  hay  in  it.  That  will 
help  to  save  the  fruit  from  bruising. 

Sprating. — I  will  not  say  much  on  the  subject  of 
spraying,  as  I  believe  it  is  very  little  understood. 
Two  suggestions  I  will  make,  however.  That  the 
material  used  be  a  good  article  for  the  work  it  is 
intended  to  do  and  avoid  the  very  fine  spray,  as  it 
should  be  put  on  with  force.  Pests  and  other  troubles 
there  are  many,  both  above  and  below  the  ground. 
They  will  require  much  study,  patience,  time,  labor 
and  expense,  to  save  a  fair  percentage  of  the  crop 
that  will  pass  for  first-class  fruit.  I  have  found  six 
or  seven  different  kinds  of  worms  that  work  on  the 
apples  here,  beside  the  San  Jose  scale,  woolly  aphis, 
fungus  and  blight.  Below  the  ground  we  first  come 
to  the  crown  knot,  woolly  aphis,  root  knot,  and  then, 
day  and  night,  first  and  last,  and  for  all  time,  the 
gopher. 

Many  more  and  very  destructive  pests  of  the  apple 
will  soon  reach  our  orchards  unless  great  care  is  taken 
to  prevent  their  coming  through  the  many  channels 
through  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  reach  our 
Pacific  coast. 

A  Few  Suggestions. — 1.  Try  to  grow  quality  as 
well  as  quantity.  2.  Thorough  cultivation  improves 
the  trees  and  fruit.  3.  A  few  gopher  traps  kept  at 
work  in  the  orchard  will  save  the  life  of  many  young 
trees.  4.  Keep  some  bees,  they  are  good  to  carry 
pollen.  5.  Don't  know  too  much  about  pruning,  lest 
in  a  few  years  you  are  minus  a  paying  orchard.  6. 
The  man  who  knows  it  all  may  be  a  poor  guide  to 
follow.  7.  Don't  turn  the  cows  among  the  young 
trees  to  eat  the  grass.  They  are  destructive  pruners. 
8.  Attend  all  the  Farmers'  Institutes  that  are  con- 
venient. They  are  a  good  school.  9.  Subscribe  for 
the  home  agricultural  papers.  Make  acquaintance 
of  the  Horticultural  Commissioners,  assist  and 
encourage  your  local  inspector  and  be  on  the  mailing 
list  of  at  least  one  University. 


California  Orange  and  Lemon  Crops. 

A.  H.  Naftzger,  president  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Exchange,  gives  figures  to  the  Los  An- 
geles Herald,  from  which  the  following  interesting  re- 
view of  the  citrus  fruit  product  is  prepared: 

Cars. 

Oranges  and  lemons  shipped  to  date  since  Oct.  1 . . .  13,000 


Oranges  yet  on  the  trees   2,000 

Lemons  yet  on  the  trees   2,000 


Total  season's  production  17,000 

17,000  cars  of  362  boxes  each  6,154,000  boxes 

Highest  previous  record  (1898-9)  5,000,000  boxes 

Production  last  season  3,500,000  boxes 


Average  price  obtained  this  year,  about  a  duplicate  of 
that  of  two  years  ago  and  very  satisfactory. 

Such  is  the  citrus  fruit  industry  as  it  stands  to- 
day, with  an  industrial  value  to  southern  California  of 
probably  $8,000,000 — that  sum  to  be  paid  out  to  the 
growers  and  all  persons  who  in  any  manner  partici- 
pate in  the  handling  of  the  fruit,  its  packing  and 
marketing. 

The  yield  of  the  present  season  appears  to  have 
come  close  to  meeting  the  highest  estimates  made  be- 
fore the  harvest  began,  the  estimates  at  that  time 
having  ranged  all  the  way  from  12,000  to  18,000  car- 
loads. There  was  an  element  of  especial  uncertainty 
brought  into  the  industry  this  year,  as  no  one  could 
tell  how  badly  the  fruit  would  be  affected  by  the 
drought  of  last  season.  The  year  before  there  had 
been  experienced  a  reduction  in  yield  of  about  one- 
third  from  the  preceding  year,  on  account  of  the 
drought,  the  size  of  the  fruit  having  been  far  below 
the  normal  in  many  districts.  It  was  feared  that  the 
continuance  of  the  drought  would  lead  to  a  recur- 
rence of  that  experience.  But  the  horticulturists  of 
southern  California  had  worked  heroically  in  building 
up  irrigation  systems  to  replace  those  which  had 
been  dissipated,  and  much  of  the  lost  ground  has  been 
recovered. 

To  the  casual  observer  the  thought  might  come 
that  the  yield  of  the  present  year  is  about  the  natural 
growth  over  the  production  of  two  years  ago  and 
that  the  State  has  measured  its  maximum  power. 
But  such  is  not  the  case;  for,  in  spite  of  the  fine 
showing  made  above,  California  might  have  done 
better  under  favorable  conditions.    Even  this  year 


the  fruit  has  been  below  normal  size,  and  with  favor- 
able conditions  the  State  would  have  turned  out  more 
than  20,000  carloads  of  citrus  fruits. 

In  estimating  the  output  of  lemons  for  this  year, 
•there  is  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty.  The  maximum 
record  of  the  lemon  production  of  California  is  about 
1300  carloads,  but  over  a  large  area  of  country — in 
seven  counties — there  is  a  large  acreage  of  young 
lemon  orchards  rapidly  approaching  the  age  of  full 
bearing.  While  the  average  age  of  the  orange  trees 
of  the  State  is  about  ten  years,  that  of  the  lemon 
trees  is  about  six  years,  and  that  difference  in  age 
throws  on  the  lemons  the  greatest  percentage  of  in- 
creased production  in  a  year.  So  new  is  the  industry 
that  there  is  not  the  same  systematic  record  kept  of 
the  orchards  as  is  the  case  with  the  orange;  and, 
while  the  best  authorities  are  agreed  that  there  will 
be  2000  cars  of  lemons,  an  increase  of  50%  over  that 
figure  need  surprise  no  one. 


On  the  Puffing  of  Oranges. 

By  J.  E.  Cutter  at  the  meetim?  ol  the  Riverside  Horticul- 
tural Club. 

What  I  may  advance  concerning  causes  and  reme- 
dies is  tentative  simply — is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  dem- 
onstrated fact,  but  as  fairly  well  supported  theory. 

Puffing  is  a  development  of  unequal  growth  in  the 
tissues— as  is  also  splitting  or  bursting.  But,  though 
standing  in  close  correlation,  the  two  phenomena  ex- 
hibit adverse  action.  Splitting  always  occurs  in 
autumn,  near  the  close  of  the  season  of  growth. 
Puffing  comes  in  spring,  at  the  opening  of  the  growth 
season.  Splitting  is  found  in  the  growth  of  the  outer 
limbs,  where  the  peel  has  become  indurated  by  the 
hot  sun.  Puffing  develops  in  the  shade,  on  the  north 
side  and  in  the  center  of  the  tree,  in  fruit  of  soft, 
flabby  and  immature  character.  The  orange  splits 
because  its  sun-hardened  peel  will  not  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  the  growing  carpel  within.  It  puffs  be- 
cause spring  directs  its  first  energies  to  wood 
growth  and  all  nitrogenous  tissues,  including  peel, 
while  the  making  of  fruit  juices  is  in  abeyance  until  a 
later  day. 

The  two  seasons,  fall  and  spring,  then,  tend  to  this 
inequality  of  development,  and  extraneous  circum- 
stances further  the  matter.  Among  these  latter  I 
believe  faulty  cultivation  to  be  strongly  contributory. 
Wherever  cultivation  is  imperfect,  as  along  drives 
and  roadways,  and  wherever  the  ground  is  subject  to 
flooding  with  water,  with  alternate  baking  in  the 
sun,  excess  of  puffing  appears.  Wilting  between 
irrigation  is  another  cause.  Fertilizing  has  its  part 
in  the  matter  also.  Where  nitrogen  only  is  provided 
the  trouble  is  aggravated.  If  we  conceive  of  climate, 
fertility,  cultivation — all  in  perfect  balance,  nothing 
to  cause  unequal  growth  of  the  tissues — we  shall  rec- 
ognize conditions  where  there  will  be  no  puffing.  But 
this  will  not  be  in  California. 

Leaving  opinions,  let  us  now  come  to  some  facts  : 
First — An  orange  that  will  puff  will  not  drop,  and 
an  orange  that  will  drop  will  not  puff.  No  orange 
puffs  unless  the  sap  is  flowing  into  it,  and  no  orange 
drops  when  the  sap  is  flowing  into  it.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  all  oranges  will  drop  if  they  do  not 
puff.  In  most  of  them  the  tissues  grow  too  uniformly 
to  puff. 

Second — There  is  never  to  exceed  10%  of  puffed 
fruit  in  any  district — usually  not  half  that  amount. 
Some  orchards  have  much  more,  but  a  larger  number 
are  practically  free. 

Third — In  warm  seasons  puffing  begins  early  and 
ends  early — begins  with  the  starting  of  growth  and 
ends  when  all  of  the  class  that  are  subject  to  puffing 
have  passed  through  the  stage  of  early  growth. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no 
occasion  for  hastening  shipment  on  account  of  puff- 
ing. Simply  pick  the  puffed  fruit  instead  of  the  bet- 
ter, without  increasing  the  weekly  output.  The 
worst  effect  of  puffing  is  the  panic  which  results  in 
dumping  fruit  on  the  market  and  causing  a  slump  in 
prices.  The  wisest  course  to  pursue  is  to  market 
the  fruit  gradually,  as  the  market  demands  it.  I 
doubt  if  there  really  has  been  more  puffing  this  year 
than  usual,  though  it  has  doubtless  been  more  far- 
reaching. 

Discussion. — Mr.  Reed  said  that  a  loss  of  10  cents 
a  box  on  oranges  on  account  of  puffing  means  over 
$3000  per  day  at  the  rate  we  have  been  shipping 
oranges — nearly  100  cars  per  day.  He  stated  that 
one  grower  reported  that  his  oranges  fell  in  grade 
from  60%  fancy  to  26%  fancy,  because  of  puffing, 
within  less  than  three  weeks.  His  theories  on  the 
matter,  he  said,  had  been  all  upset.  Use  of  too  much 
stable  manure,  standing  of  waste  water  about  the 
trees,  too  much  potash,  had  all  been  accepted  as  a 
cause,  but  examples  which  he  mentioned  showed  that 
these  were  not  reliable.  The  puffing  takes  place 
inside  the  tree  rather  than  on  the  outside.  Mr.  Reed 
regarded  puffing  as  a  disease  which  should  be  inves- 
tigated by  an  expert. 

Mr.  Koethen  said  that  his  experience  led  him  to 
favor  the  theory  that  puffing  was  due  to  letting  the 
trees  get  too  dry  in  summer. 

Mr.  Edmiston  said  that  in  his  orchard  the  facts 
would  seem  to  point  to  too  much  irrigation  this  win- 
ter as  the  cause  of  puffing. 

Mr.  Hall  mentioned  a  striking  example  of  puffing, 
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apparently  due  to  insufficient  irrigation  and  cultiva- 
tion. 

About  the  only  point  of  general  agreement  was 
that  a  warm  season  probably  increased  the  amount 
of  puffing. 


FRUIT  flARKETING. 


The  Prune  Association. 

To  the  Editor: — In  my  native  country — Holland — 
it  is  customary  to  give  every  farm  and  country  resi- 
dence a  name  or  to  distinguish  it  by  some  proverb, 
adage  or  saying,  nice,  wise  or  otherwise,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  as  suggested  by  the  surroundings  and 
the  inclination  or  fancy  of  the  owner.  I  remember 
once  driving  through  a  new  section,  reclaimed  from 
the  sea  not  many  years  ago,  and  seeing  on  a  gate  in 
large  letters  the  words  "  Bid  en  Werk,"  which, 
translated  into  English,  means,  "  Pray  and  Work," 
and  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  owner  of  the 
place  wished,  first  of  all,  to  convey  to  the  mind  of 
every  passer-by  the  fact  that  he  was  a  religious  chap, 
if  nothing  else.  But  on  the  next  gate  it  read  "Werk 
en  Bid,"  and,  judging  by  the  appearance  of  the  fields 
and  crops  of  the  two  adjoining  farms — by  the  slovenly 
air  and  the  abundance  of  weeds  on  the  first,  by  the 
cleanliness,  thrift  and  vigorous  growth  on  the  next — 
it  was  plainly  evident  that  the  second  man,  by  work- 
ing first  and  praying  afterwards,  had  long  ago 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Lord  helps  only  those 
who  help  themselves. 

As  a  fruit  grower  and  happy  (?)  owner  of  a  ten- 
acre  prune  orchard  in  this  glorious  State  of  Califor- 
nia, I  felt  interested  enough  in  the  success  of  the  co- 
operative movement  now  on  foot  among  us  to  become 
a  delegate  to  the  convention  at  San  Jose  of  what  since 
evolved  itself  into  the  California  Cured  Fruit  Associ- 
ation, and  afterwards  to  do  some  canvassing  in  its 
behalf — a  very  nice  job,  indeed,  providing  it  does  not 
rain  and  one  has  the  happy  faculty  of  not  getting 
vexed  and  the  ability  to  see  the  humorous  side  of  life, 
things  and  situations. 

To  be  taken  for  a  minister,  a  constable,  a  peddler, 
a  tax  collector,  a  confidence  man,  a  sheriff  and  a 
friendly  neighbor,  all  in  the  short  space  of  one  week, 
smacks  enough  of  the  stage  and  the  coulisses  to  be 
great  fun,  or  deucedly  annoying,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather  and  of  one's  mood. 

But  what  interested  me  most  was  the  fact  that  the 
two  classes  of  men  hardest  to  deal  with,  and  to  con- 
vince of  the  harmless  nature  of  myself  and  my  en- 
deavors, were  as  much  the  direct  opposites  of  each 
other  in  mind  and  manners  as  the  sea  is  different  from 
the  land. 

The  coward  and  laggard  who  lets  other  men  fight 
his  battles  so  as  to  share  in  the  victory,  or  save  his 
mule  hide  every  scratch  in  case  of  defeat,  and  thinks 
himself  awfully  smart  by  waiting  to  see  first  how  the 
other  fellows  make  it,  is  just  as  bad  as  the  earnest, 
braving,  but  over-cautious  man,  who  sees  a  nigger  in 
every  woodpile,  and,  by  the  very  fact  of  his  ability  to 
grasp  at  once  every  detail  of  the  situation,  overlooks 
the  main  grand  principle  we  are  striving  and  labor- 
ing for — because  we  must. 

Who  can  yet  deny  that  our  great  fruit  industry 
must  eventually  and  inevitably  be  conducted  on  a  co- 
operative basis,  the  same  as  all  other  great  indus- 
tries nowadays,  or  go  to  the  wall,  until  another  gen- 
eration of  wiser  and  better  men  than  we  are  will  see 
better  than  we  can  and  act  accordingly  ! 

Must  we  really  continue  as  heretofore  :  cultivate 
our  prune  orchards,  harvest  the  crop  and  then  go 
a-begging  who  for  pity's  sake  will  take  the  dried  prod- 
uct off  our  hands;  and,  worst  of  all,  be  thankful 
that  we  are  not  bled  to  death  in  the  operation  ?  Or, 
are  we  going  to  stand  together,  work  together  and 
fight  together  like  men  ? 

The  Lord  helps  only  those  who  help  themselves  ! 

E.  C.  W.  MacDonald. 

Aptos,  Santa  Cruz  county. 


Crowding  Down  Prices. 

To  the  Editor: — As  buyers  are  doing  their  utmost 
to  make  a  low  price  on  apricots  and  peaches,  and  as 
it  is  an  established  fact  that  the  crops  of  these  fruits 
are  light,  owing  to  the  severe  frosts  of  April,  I  think 
it  the  duty  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  to  so  inform 
the  growers,  so  that  living  prices  may  be  maintained. 
Apricots,  especially,  should  command  fancy  prices,  as 
last  season's  crop  is  entirely  exhausted  and  this  sea- 
son's crop  is  far  from  being  a  bounteous  one.  When 
buyers  come  into  the  field  naming  insulting  figures, 
growers  should  scorn  their  offer  and  prepare  to  cure 
their  'cots,  as  there  will  be  a  good  demand  for  this 
fruit  if  nicely  handled.  Horticulturist. 

Eden  Vale,  Santa  Clara  county. 

We  have  said  something  nearly  every  week  for  the 
last  month  warning  growers  against  bear  statistics 
and  bear  prices.  There  is  always  a  motive  in  re- 
ports of  excessive  production  which  appear  in  ad- 
vance of  the  maturing  of  any  crop,  and  we  have  said 
we  befieved  fair  prices  should  rule  this  year,  to  coun- 


teract the  influence  of  such  reports  which  we  know  to 
be  in  circulation.  At  the  same  time,  growers  have 
to  be  careful  not  to  judge  of  crops  alone  by  what 
they  see  in  their  own  localities.  Our  correspondent's 
district  has  been  hit  by  frost  harder  this  year  than 
some  others,  though  it  is  also  true  that  many  locali- 
ties are  shy  on  these  fruits.  It  is  certainly  too  soon 
to  think  of  selling  at  low  prices,  no  matter  what 
statements  are  made.  We  believe  both  apricots  and 
peaches  will  sell  well  this  year. 


Packing  Evaporated  Fruits  for  France. 

Last  season  a  San  Francisco  commission  firm  re- 
quested the  assistance  of  J.  I.  Brittain,  U.  S.  Consul 
at  Nantes,  in  procuring  a  market  for  California 
prunes,  and  he  reports  to  the  State  Department  the 
following  interesting  observations  :  I  interested  one 
of  the  leading  importing  firms  in  Nantes  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  within  a  short  time  a  good-sized  order  was 
placed  with  the  San  Francisco  firm.  After  waiting 
for  the  goods  for  some  months,  and  about  six  weeks 
after  they  were  paid  for,  they  arrived.  The  goods,  I 
am  informed,  were  good  enough,  but  were  packed  in 
boxes  which  gave  a  very  offensive  taste  to  the 
prunes,  thus  creating  a  bad  impression  among  the 
trade  here.  One  of  the  Nantes  importers  recently 
received  a  consignment  of  California  prunes  from 
New  York  City.  He  told  me  he  could  buy  them 
cheaper  in  California,  but  he  wished  to  have  them 
guaranteed  by  some  one  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
quainted ;  hence  the  order  was  given  through  the 
New  York  house.  These  prunes  were  nicely  packed, 
but  the  dealer  says  he  lost  about  twenty  cases  in  con- 
sequence of  the  boxes  having  been  made  from  very 
thin  lumber.  I  measured  one  of  the  covers  and  found 
the  lumber  to  be  less  than  one -fourth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness. 

The  quality  of  the  California  prunes  is  superior  to 
the  French,  and  the  duty  is  not  excessive,  being  but 
10  francs  per  100  kilograms,  or  less  than  1  cent  per 
pound.  If  the  prunes  are  carefully  selected  and  taste- 
fully packed  in  substantial  boxes,  and  are  always  as 
represented  by  the  samples,  there  will  soon  be  a 
much  larger  demand  from  this  part  of  France.  I  was 
recently  shown  samples  of  California  apricots,  packed 
in  five-pound  boxes.  The  first  layer  was  composed  of 
large  yellow  fruit,  while  underneath  the  fruit  was  not 
only  small  and  inferior,  but  was  very  irregular  in 
color.  The  effect  of  such  methods  can  be  imagined. 
The  French  people  are  not  easily  deceived,  and  the 
California  fruit  dealers  who  anticipate  orders  after 
sending  such  samples  are  making  serious  mistakes. 


United  States  Fruit  in  Germany. 

The  Hamburg-Altona  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Verein, 
at  its  last  meeting,  protested  against  the  establish- 
ment of  a  duty  on  imported  fruits.  The  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  at  Berlin  has  presented  statistics  of  the 
importation  of  fruits,  especially  of  fruits  from  the 
United  States,  and  advocates  a  protective  duty.  It 
is  claimed  by  the  Verein  that  this  course  is  pursued 
wholly  in  the  interest  of  the  agrarians,  and  it  voted 
unanimously  in  favor  of  a  protest,  on  the  ground  that 
Germany  would  suffer  damage  through  the  pre- 
vented importation  of  the  American  fruits,  for  the 
reason  that  the  price  of  domestic  fruits  would  be 
greatly  increased,  to  the  detriment  of  German  con- 
sumers. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  importation  of 
fruits  from  the  United  States  during  the  past  five 
years: 

FRESH  FRUIT. 


Quantity. 

Year.                          D.  centners.  Value. 

1898                                   22,718  $127,813.14 

1897                                   69,280  332,233.72 

1896                                   48,000  197,515.24 

1895                                     4,041  23,364.46 

1894                                     3,144  14,760.76 

dried  plums. 

Quantity. 

Year.                          D.centners.  Value. 

1898                                     5,059  $  67,884.74 

1897                                    10,471  142,838.08 

1896                                     2,134  37,989.56 

1895                                     1,590  27,053.46 

1894                                     1,446  6,813.94 

dried  fruit. 

Quantity. 

Year.                          D.centners.  Value. 

1898                                   37,505  $601,361.74 

1897                                    60,770  737,845.22 

1896                                   39,978  489,258.98 

1895                                   26,937  386,607.20 

1894                                   11,188  187,239.36 


It  is  claimed  by  the  Verein  that  "because  of  the 
supposed  detection  of  live  scale  insects  on  fresh  ap- 
ples and  through  the  pretended  poisoning  from  apple 
cuttings  from  the  United  States  "  the  importation  of 
such  fruits  into  Germany  has  very  greatly  decreased. 
The  statistics  above  given  clearly  prove  the  fact  of 
the  decrease.  Hugh  Pitcairn,  Consul. 

Hamburg,  March  2,  1900. 


The  Prune  Situation. 

President  Bond  stated  May  12  that  if  during  the 
coming  week  the  growers  who  have  not  yet  signed 
do  not  come  forward  with  contracts  sufficient  to 
cover  about  2000  additional  acres  required  the  at- 
tempt at  co-operative  organization  will  be  abandoned. 

The  following  address  to  the  prune  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia was  issued  May  12  by  the  State  Packers'  Com- 
mittee : 

To  the  Prune  Growers  of  California:  The 
earnest,  vigorous  and  conscientious  effort  now  being 
made  by  the  California  Cured  Fruit  Association  to  secure 
control  of  a  sufficient  percentage  of  the  prune  product  to 
regulate  its  sale  in  the  interest  of  the  grower,  as  well  as 
the  dealer  and  consumer,  is  worthy  of  your  approving 
consideration.  The  time,  money  and  effort  already  ex- 
pended will  have  been  expended  in  vain  unless  those  now 
standing  out  will  come  promptly  to  the  aid  of  the  asso- 
ciation by  giving  their  contracts.  If  this  effort  fails 
there  will  be  no  hope  of  success  in  any  new  effort,  nor 
will  any  effort  be  attempted  for  several  years.  It  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  a  trial  of  the  experiment  of  concen- 
trating the  product  for  regulating  and  steadying  the 
price  for  the  full  season  is  the  proper  thing  to  do,  and  we 
urgently  advise  all  growers  not  to  let  this  opportunity 
pass,  but  to  unite  at  once. 

As  packers  and  persons  interested  in  the  production  of 
fruit,  and  as  representatives  of  the  packers,  acting  as 
their  committee  in  harmony  with  the  Cured  Fruit  Asso- 
ciation, we  approve  of  the  suggestions  above  made,  and 
earnestly  hope  for  the  full  and  immediate  success  of  the 
association  in  securing  the  desired  as  well  as  necessary 
90%,  in  order  that  there  shall  be  perfect  safety  in  carry- 
ing out  the  business  plan  and  purpose.  It  must  be  un- 
derstood that  we,  as  packers,  who  have  joined  with  the 
association  as  such,  will  be  debarred  from  handling  the 
fruit  of  any  of  our  friends  who  have  not  signed  a  grow- 
ers' contract  with  the  association. 

Philo  Hersey,  Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange ; 
William  Griffin,  Griffin  &  Skelley  Co.;  A.  J.  Hechtman, 
Porter  Bros.  Co.;  A.  G.  Freeman,  J.  K.  Armsby  &  Co., 
Packers'  Committee. 

Figures  on  the  Crops. — According  to  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  it  is  figured  that  last  year's  crop  of 
prunes  amounted  to  110,000,000  pounds.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  year's  crop  will  amount  to  125,- 
000,000  pounds.  It  is  said  that  there  are  now 
7,000,000  pounds  of  prunes  left  over  from  last  year's 
crop.  How  is  this  surplus,  as  one  which  is  annually 
increasing,  to  be  marketed  ?  The  association,  if  it 
becomes  a  reality,  believes  it  can  find  a  market  at 
but  a  small  differential  from  3  cents.  It  is  said  that 
at  present  only  2*  cents  can  be  obtained,  and  that  on 
a  slow  market. 


The  Raisin  Arrangement  Proceeds. 

At  Fresno  May  12  a  mass  meeting  of  raisin  growers 
was  held  and  in  short  order  approved  and  adopted 
the  plan  of  united  action  formulated  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee of  bankers  and  packers,  completely  restoring 
the  harmony  which  had  seemed  impossible  to  be  re- 
established. The  meeting  was  so  large  that  the  hall 
secured  could  not  contain  the  crowd  of  growers  and 
the  opera  house  had  to  be  used.  Ex-Judge  M.  K.  Har- 
ris presided  and  called  on  M.  T.  Kearney  to  read  the 
report  of  the  joint  committee  and  the  proposals  of  the 
packers.  These  proposals,  which  had  been  approved 
by  committee,  involve  the  formation  of  a  commercial 
packers'  company  to  handle  the  raisin  crop,  including 
the  seeding  of  raisins,  coupled  with  an  agreement 
that  they,  as  an  organization,  would  purchase  and 
pay  for  the  entire  crop  by  January  15  of  each  year. 

The  agreement  is  for  the  years  1900,  1901  and  1902, 
and  the  packing  is  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
growers'  association.  The  packers'  association  is  to 
have  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  5%  of  which  is  to  be 
paid  in  immediately  and  the  remainder  to  be  called 
for  as  required.  The  seeding  of  the  raisins  is  to  be 
done  at  $10  per  ton  above  actual  cost.  The  packing 
charges  and  bonus  together  for  all  other  grades  of 
raisins  to  be  the  same  as  provided  for  last  season; 
the  cash  discount  and  commission  for  sales  to  be  the 
same. 

Prices  of  raisins  are  to  be  fixed  by  the  growers' 
association,  and  the  packers  agree  not  to  buy,  pack, 
sell  or  handle  any  raisins  not  under  the  control  of  the 
growers'  association  without  written  consent,  and  no 
raisins  are  to  sold  at  less  than  association  prices.  The 
only  condition  made  by  the  packers  is  that  90%  of  the 
raisin  acreage  of  the  State  shall  be  secured  before 
June  16.  As  62%  is  already  signed  for,  the  rest  is  ex- 
pected to  be  obtained  without  difficulty  under  the 
new  and  favorable  conditions. 


THE  DAIRY. 


More  About  Calf  Rearing. 

This  question  lies  at  the  foundation  of  successful 
dairying  and  we  frequently  recur  to  it.  The  latest 
exhortation  toward  better  practice  is  by  A.  M.  Soule 
of  the  Tennessee  Experiment  Station,  which  will  be 
found  suggestive. 

Weaning. — The  dairy  cow  should  never  suckle  her 
calf  for  more  than  three  days.  Some  advocate  tak- 
ing the  calf  away  as  soon  as  dropped. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  power 
to  give  milk  is  the  result  of  stimulation  and  maternal 
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instinct.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  calf  is  un- 
able to  consume  all  the  milk  produced  immediately 
after  it  is  dropped.  The  result  is  a  portion  is  left  in 
the  udder.  This,  of  course,  produces  inflammation 
and  other  troubles  of  this  organ.  It  fails  to  stimu- 
late the  activity  of  the  milk  gland  to  its  utmost  ca- 
pacity and  soon  results  in  a  deterioration  of  the  milk 
flow  and  a  loss  of  the  natural  inherent  secretory  func- 
tion of  this  organ. 

After  the  third  day  take  the  calf  away  and  feed  for 
two  weeks  or  so  on  whole  milk,  then  on  skim  milk  and 
adjuncts,  chiefly  flaxseed  gruel.  The  milk  must  be 
fed  at  blood  heat,  between  98°  and  100°  Fahr.  The 
calf  should  early  be  taught  to  eat  a  mixture  of  grain 
and  fodder.  In  the  dairy  the  object  is  a  rapid  growth 
of  muscle,  but  not  fat.  No  difficulty  will  be  experi- 
enced in  teaching  the  calf  to  drink  if  a  nipple  is  used. 
Equally  good  calves  can  be  grown  on  skim  milk  and 
adjuncts  as  on  whole  milk,  and  at  much  less  expense 
when  properly  managed.  The  calves  should  be  han- 
dled constantly  from  the  beginning  to  make  them 
gentle.  Handle  the  udder  parts  in  the  heifer  and 
thus  stimulate  the  flow  of  blood  to  these  parts,  di- 
rectly increasing  the  activity  of  the  glands  and  de- 
veloping the  milk-producing  organs  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. Breed  at  about  eighteen  to  twenty  months,  so 
that  the  calves  may  be  dropped  at  from  twenty-seven 
to  twenty-nine  months.  Breeding  too  young  is  detri- 
mental to  the  mother,  for  she  cannot  develop  prop- 
erly and  support  a  foetus  at  the  same  time,  and  a 
stunted  heifer  will  make  a  cow  deficient  in  stamina. 

The  Colostrum. — The  calf  should  first  be  "moth- 
ered "  before  it  is  taken  from  the  dam.  This  clears 
the  skin  of  effete  matter  and  materially  aids  the  cir- 
culation. It  is  very  important  that  this  be  done  as 
the  calf  is  in  a  weakened  condition  and  this  aids  in 
the  development  of  its  strength.  After  it  is  done  the 
calf  may  be  removed  without  suffering.  In  all  in- 
stances, it  should  receive  the  first  milk  or  colostrum. 
This  contains  properties  that  are  purgative  in  nature 
and  clears  the  alimentary  canal  of  materials  that 
otherwise  might  cause  congestion  of  the  various  di- 
gestive organs.  If  you  remove  the  calf  from  the  dam 
as  soon  as  dropped  and  fail  to  give  the  colostrum,  dis- 
astrous results  may  follow.  In  glancing  at  the  com- 
position of  colostrum  milk  it  is  seen  to  be  compara- 
tively low  in  water,  high  in  solids,  abnormally  high  in 
casein  and  albumen,  low  in  sugar  and  high  in  ash.  It 
is  thus  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  young 
and  growing  animal.  Those  who  have  handled  calves 
have  been  astonished  by  the  rapid  growth  and 
strength  displayed  by  young  animals  several  days 
after  birth.  The  colostrum  milk  is  the  best  means  of 
providing  the  animal  with  the  requisite  food  for 
growth  and  development.  This  matter  must  there- 
fore receive  due  consideration  when  weaning  calves 
and  raising  them  by  hand.  It  is  no  trouble  to  raise  a 
calf  by  hand,  provided  artificial  nipples  are  used. 
The  calf  will  then  suck  quite  as  readily  as  from  the 
udder  of  the  cow.  This  prevents  its  gorging  itself 
and  producing  scours  and  other  intestinal  troubles. 
Should  these  result  from  careless  feeding  they  can  be 
remedied  by  the  addition  of  lime  water  and  by  feed- 
ing in  such  a  manner  that  the  animal  will  have  to 
take  the  milk  slowly  so  that  it  will  become  thor- 
oughly mixed  with  the  saliva  and  other  digestive 
juices  and  properly  assimilated. 

Colostrum  milk  creams  as  well  as  other  milk,  but  it 
has  a  very  high  color,  due  in  part  to  the  effete  mate- 
rial contained  in  it.  This  is  caused  by  the  incomplete 
disintegration  of  the  tissues  of  the  udder  immediately 
after  parturition.  It  has  an  acrid,  disagreeable 
taste  and  is  not  fit  for  human  food  until  from  nine  to 
ten  milkings,  or  at  least  until  all  the  colostrum  par- 
ticles have  disappeared  from  the  milk.  In  a  healthy 
animal  this  will  generally  be  accomplished  in  the  time 
stated. 

Support  Congress  Against  Bogus  Butter. 

To  the  Editor:— Yesterday,  by  its  vote,  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  Washington  showed  that  it  was 
practically  with  the  dairymen  on  the  Grout  bill.  Now 
is  the  time  for  another  movement  on  Congress  by  the 
people.  Could  you  not  in  your  next  issue  in  a  par- 
ticularly prominent  way  urge  every  reader  to  send  a 
postal  card  to  his  Washington  representative,  urging 
him  to  stand  by  the  Grout  bill,  and  especially  to  see 
that  this  bill  is  taken  from  the  committee  and  brought 
before  the  House  ?    Now  is  the  time  for  action. 

Madison,  Wis.,  May  9.  W.  A.  Henry, 

Dean  and  Director  Experiment  Station. 

We  hope  our  dairy  readers  will  follow  this  sugges- 
tion. The  bill  to  which  he  alludes  is  for  the  fuller 
protection  of  genuine  dairy  products.  Let  Congress 
know  that  the  people  demand  this  legislation. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Timely  Suggestions. 

To  the  Editor: — The  season  for  hatching  chickens 
is  about  over  for  this  year.  Experience  has  been 
gained  by  all,  especially  by  those  persons  who  took 
up  the  business  for  the  first  time  this  year.  Those 
who  have  been  for  years  in  the  business  annually  gain 
some  knowledge.    Although  it  is  an'.old  business,  the 


willing,  observing  person  knows  he  is  never  too  old 
to  learn. 

Now  the  chicks  are  all  hatched,  or  practically  so, 
for  few  poultry  raisers  think  it  profitable  to  have 
chickens  come  out  later  than  the  first  of  June.  After 
the  hatch,  be  it  the  most  successful,  comes  the  long 
coaxing  time — the  painstaking  period — beset  with 
many  difficulties  before  early  maturity  arrives. 

If  fullest  success  has  not  come  this  season,  one  may 
hope  for  it  next  year.  Alertness  to  note  where  im- 
provement can  be  made  is  important,  whether  one 
has  hatched  his  chicks  by  incubator  or  has  used  hens. 
"If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try  again  "  is  a 
motto  which  the  poultry  man  should  ever  have  in 
mind. 

Sales  of  incubators  have  been  large  this  season. 
They  are  annually  on  the  increase.  Some  cling  to  the 
old  way;  but,  with  incubator  and  brooder,  the  work 
is  greatly  simplified  and  the  number  of  steps  taken 
immeasurably  lessened.  This  is  a  matter  worthy  of 
consideration — that  of  saving  steps.  By  studying 
convenience,  both  as  to  brooder  and  in  arranging  the 
smaller  coops,  miles  of  travel  may  be  saved  each  sea- 
son. The  idea  of  having  houses  and  yards  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe  is  a  good  one. 

The  chicks  are  hatched  and  have  attained  a  good 
size.  If  the  food  is  well  selected  and  due  care  be 
taken  that  too  many  are  not  in  one  colony,  they  will 
soon  be  plump  broilers.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  is  liable  to  be  loss  from  overcrowding  when 
half-grown  chicks  become  very  hot  and  then  cool  off 
suddenly  in  the  early  morning,  and  the  result  is  very 
often  a  slight  cold,  which,  unless  looked  after,  will 
develop  into  the  dreaded  roup.  It  may  be  worth 
while  just  here  to  mention  an  excellent  remedy  for 
these  slight  colds.  If  used  in  time,  it  will  save  many 
a  promising  chick.  By  neglecting  to  use  precau- 
tionary or  remedial  means  when  their  needs  are  first 
observed,  much  loss  accrues.  Too  many  of  us  are 
like  the  Mexicans  and  say  "  manyana  "  when  "now  " 
is  the  time  to  act. 

The  remedy  spoken  of  is  equal  parts  of  kerosene, 
turpentine  and  sweet  oil,  with  a  good  allowance  of 
gum  camphor.  Insert  this  mixture  into  the  nostrils 
of  the  chick  with  a  very  small-sized  oil  can,  also  put- 
ting a  few  drops  down  the  throat. 

From  start  to  finish  the  chick,  and,  after  it  has  de- 
veloped into  the  full-grown  fowl,  should  have  a  due 
allowance  of  animal  food.  The  writer  has  found  a 
good  quality  of  meat  meal  very  profitable  to  use, 
taking  the  place  of  fresh  meat  and  green  bone.  Be- 
sides, it  is  much  cheaper. 

There  has  been  a  good  demand  for  eggs  from  pure- 
bred fowls  this  spring.  In  many  cases  it  has  been 
difficult  to  supply  the  demand.  All  this  speaks  well 
for  the  future  of  the  poultry  industry  in  this  State. 
There  is  little  fear  that  it  will  be  overdone,  although 
so  many  are  engaging  in  the  business.  Wyandottes 
and  Plymouth  Rocks  take  the  lead  for  all-around 
fowls,  especially  for  broilers,  and  Leghorns  and  Mi- 
norcas  are  in  high  esteem  for  their  laying  qualities. 
Neither  time  nor  location  reverses  this  verdict  of 
thousands  of  breeders. 

There  are  incubators  and  incubators,  and  each  has 
its  advocates.  As  to  brooders,  one  may  say  the 
same;  but  there  are  home-made  ones  that  cost  but  a 
trifle  which  are  fully  as  efficient  as  the  costly  ones  on 
the  market.  The  simplest  we  have  ever  seen  (a  pat- 
tern several  parties  are  using  here),  the  cost  of  which 
is  a  trifle,  is  made  of  a  common  five-gallon  oil  can, 
the  bottom  cut  out  and  slightly  reduced  in  size.  It 
is  fastened  by  tin  supports  an  inch  or  two  below  the 
top,  forming  a  false  top.  The  can  is  covered  with 
woolen  cloth,  around  which  the  little  chicks  huddle. 
A  brooder  lamp  is  placed  under  the  can.  The  smoke 
and  superfluous  hot  air  passes  upward  through  a 
small  pipe  soldered  to  the  top  of  the  can.  This  is 
placed  in  a  box  of  convenient  size  and  has  proved 
practical,  efficient  and  economical. 

Napa,  May  12,  1900.         A.  Warren  Rohinson. 


THE  FIELD. 


Hop  Growers'  Co-operative  Movement. 


We  had  in  our  issue  of  May  5  a  hortative  letter 
from  a  Sacramento  grower  in  the  interest  of  better 
prices  through  regulating  hop  production.  The  pro- 
ject seems  to  be  advancing.  According  to  the  Rec- 
ord-Union there  were  present  at  the  preliminary 
meeting  hop  growers  from  Wheatland,  Elk  Grove, 
American  river,  Cosumnes  river,  Yolo  county  and 
Sacramento  and  vicinity.  Those  present  were  Daniel 
Flint,  George  Brewer,  Mr.  Harlow,  Dr.  J.  H.  Durst, 
J.  Casselman,  Mr.  Bales,  Charles  Calhoon,  R.  H. 
Merkley,  P.  C.  Drescher,  A.  Koch,  J.  McGregor,  F. 
V.  Flint,  A.  A.  Merkley,  W.  E.  Lovedal,  John 
Mahan,  A.  Mouton,  W.  H.  Leeman,  John  Silva,  M. 
Lavenson  and  Mr.  Slight. 

Daniel  Flint  was  chosen  to  preside,  and  W.  E.  Lov- 
dal  as  secretary. 

A  general  discussion  was  had  as  to  the  advantages 
of  forming  an  association  to  regulate  the  production 
and  prices  of  hops,  and  nearly  all  present  took  occa- 
sion to  express  their  views.  Every  one  favored  the 
idea. 

Elwood  Bruner,  by  request,  explained  to  the  meet- 
ing the  legal  side  of  the  proposition.    He  had  no 


doubt  that  a  plan  could  be  formulated  that  would 
have  the  desired  effect  of  binding  members  of  the 
association  to  respect  its  authority. 

Letters  from  a  large  number  of  Oregon  growers 
to  Mr.  Brewer — the  originator  of  the  proposition — 
were  read,  and  the  writers  all  heartily  approved  of 
his  idea. 

Mr.  Brewer  said  that  all  that  could  be  done  this 
year  would  be  for  the  California  growers  to  soon 
come  together,  organize  an  association  and  get  it 
into  working  order.  The  growers  in  other  States 
could  then  take  it  up  and  soon  all  could  have  associa- 
tions working  in  harmony. 

"  The  hop  growers  have  it  in  their  power,"  said 
Mr.  Brewer,  "to  so  regulate  the  production  as  to 
cause  hops  to  bring  a  reasonable  and  paying  price  in 
the  market.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  demand  and 
supply.  We  know  what  the  demand  is,  and  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  cut  down  our  acreage  and  regulate 
the  supply  accordingly.  It  is  a  simple  proposition 
and  can  be  carried  out  successfully  if  growers  will 
only  get  together  and  agree  what  to  do." 

Remarks  indorsing  the  plan  were  made  by  F.  V. 
Flint,  A.  A.  Merkley,  P.  C.  Drescher,  W.  E.  Lovdal, 
Dr.  Durst,  and  many  others. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  meeting: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  hop  growers  now 
assembled  in  convention  at  Sacramento,  May  5,  1900, 
that  an  association  be  formed  by  the  hop  growers  of 
California,  to  co-operate  with  the  growers  of  other 
States,  to  the  end  that  the  hop  growing  industry  may 
be  fostered  and  improved. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  ready  and  willing  to  abide  by 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  an  association  to  be  hereafter 
formod,  which  will  have  for  its  main  purpose  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  surplus  of  hops  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

After  some  further  discussion  it  was  decided  to 
call  a  convention  of  the  hop  growers  of  the  State  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  this  and  other  matters  of 
interest  to  those  engaged  in  that  industry. 

Also  speaking  of  the  meeting,  one  of  the  prominent 
hop  growers  of  Sacramento  said:  "The  need  of  or- 
ganization in  the  hop  growing  industry  is  too  well 
known  to  admit  of  discussion.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  in  prosperous  seasons  there  is  an  overplus 
of  hops.  The  markets  are  flooded  and  many  indi- 
viduals become  heavy  losers.  All  hop  growers  have 
at  some  time  or  other  experienced  this,  and  in  conse- 
quence we  are  all  more  than  willing  to  join  in  foster- 
ing any  legitimate  scheme  that  will  assure  us  against 
loss. 

"We  know  there  is  a  market  but  for  so  many 
pounds  of  hops,  and  we  propose  to  keep  our  organiza- 
tion informed  as  to  the  number  of  bales  of  hops  each 
producer  has  on  his  vines  just  prior  to  the  picking 
season.  If  this  amount  exceeds  the  market  demand 
the  Executive  Committee  will  visit  each  yard  and 
will  cut  out  such  a  percentage  of  the  acreage  of  each 
grower  for  non-picking  as  will  leave  simply  a  suf- 
ficiency to  meet  the  demand. 

"  All  the  growers  in  the  State  will  be  treated  alike, 
and  every  grower  will  be  expected  to  sign  our  agree- 
ment and  abide  by  our  rules  in  this  respect." 


Centigrade  is  the  simplest  and  best  graduated 
thermometer.  Fahrenheit  continues  in  common  use 
from  popular  inertia.  An  easy  rule  for  converting  Fah- 
renheit to  Centigrado  degrees,  is:  Subtract  32  degrees 
and  divide  by  2:  then  add  to  this  ,'0  of  itself,  and,  if 
further  accuracy  is  desired,  ,i0  more.  For  instance,  if  it 
is  required  to  find  the  number  of  Centigrade  degrees  cor- 
responding to  72  degrees  Fahrenheit,  subtract  32  and 
divide  by  2,  giving  20;  adding  ,><,  more  gives  22,  and,  for 
greater  accuracy,  another  ,i0  gives  22.2.  The  method  is 
not  as  simple  when  applied  to  the  reverse  calculation. 


Phosphate  is  produced  mainly  in  Tennessee  and 
Florida.  The  total  production  of  all  phosphates  in  Flor- 
ida in  1899  was  796,691  tons.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the 
Florida  phosphate  rock  is  exported  to  foreign  countries, 
notably  to  Great  Britain  and  Germany  In  January, 
1900,  quotations  were  $8.50  to  $9  per  long  ton  at  Fernan- 
dina,  Fla.,  and  $13.13  to  $13.83  in  British  or  North  Sea 
ports.  

Whoever  takes  a  check  upon  a  bank  in  his  own  town 
should  present  it  for  payment  on  the  day  he  receives  it 
or  on  the  next  day.  During  these  two  days  the  drawer 
of  the  check  guarantees  the  solvency  of  the  bank  upon 
which  it  is  drawn;  but  after  that  the  risk  must  be  borne 
by  the  check  holder.  This  is  the  rule  enforced  by  the 
courts  of  all  the  States. 


The  5-cent  coin  in  use  contains  25%  nickel,  75%  cop- 
per. Nickel,  more  than  any  other  metal,  has  the  prop- 
erty of  giving  color  to  an  alloy.  Even  an  alloy  of  90% 
copper  and  10%  nickel  will  have  the  peculiar  nickel 
tint. 


The  first  census  of  California  was  in  1852.  El  Dorado 
county  was  first  in  population,  40,000  ;  San  Francisco  sec- 
ond, 36,154;  Nevada  county  third,  20,583;  Calaveras 
county  fourth,  20,183. 


IN  law  a  bank  can  not  act  as  treasurer  of  a  corpora- 
tion, because  that  involves  personal  liability.  A  bank 
may  be  designated  as  a  depositary,  but  its  functions  are 
commercial. 


The  record  for  longest  distance  ever  encompassed  by 
unaided  human  vision  is  183  miles  between  Uncompahgre 
Peak,  Colorado,  and  Mt.  Ellen,  Utah. 
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ALAMEDA. 

First  Cherries.— Niles  Herald,  May 
11:  J.  Donovan  shipped  seven  boxes  of 
cherries  Monday.  These  are  the  first  of 
the  season  from  Niles  and  we  believe  the 
first  from  Alameda  county.  They  all 
came  from  one  tree,  but  are  a  week  later 
than  last  year,  when  the  first  shipment 
was  made  April  29th. 

Livermore  Creamery.— To  the  Edi- 
tor: The  Livermore  Creamery,  which 
was  closed  on  account  of  the  dry  seasons 
of  1897-99,  was  re-opened  during  the 
month  of  March  last.  At  first  the  quan- 
tity of  milk  brought  in  was  limited,  as  the 
farmers  of  the  locality  had  quite  generally 
disposed  of  their  dairy  cows.  The  supply 
has  increased  from  800  pounds  to  3400 
pounds  per  day  at  present,  the  number  of 
patrons  being  about  20.  The  cream  from 
the  Livermore  establishment,  as  well  as 
from  the  branch  skimming  station  at 
Altamont,  is  shipped  to  the  creamery  of 
M.  Y.  Smith  at  Alameda,  who  controls 
both  these  local  concerns  under  lease. 
Mr.  Smith  also  runs  a  dairy  ranch  near 
Livermore.  The  capital  stock  in  the  Liv- 
ermore Creamery  is  owned  by  local  peo- 
ple. A.  L.  Young  is  acting  as  superin- 
tendent. 

BUTTE. 

Low  Express  Rates  on  Fruit. — 
Chico  Enterprise,  May  8 :  Parties  desir- 
ing to  send  boxes  of  fruit  to  friends  should 
take  advantage  of  the  low  express  rate 
now  prevailing.  It  used  to  cost  so  much 
to  send  fruit  by  express  that  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  buy  it  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line.  But  now  a  ten-pound  box  of  fruit 
can  be  shipped  to  any  point  in  California 
where  there  is  a  Wells-Fargo  offieo  for  35 
cents ;  any  point  in  Colorado,  45  cents ; 
Arizona,  30  cents  to  45  cents  ;  Kansas,  47£ 
cents ;  New  Mexico,  27  cents  to  42  conts  ; 
Missouri,  47  cents  to  52  eents,  and  other 
States  in  proportion.  This  givos  an  oppor- 
tunity to  send  fruit  at  reasonable  cost. 

FRESNO. 

Grain  Prospects.  —  Fresno  Repub- 
lican, May  10:  The  recent  rains,  which 
came  at  a  time  when  they  were  most 
needed,  have  assured  a  heavy  yield  of 
grain  throughout  the  county.  In  some 
places,  and  especially  on  the  West  Side, 
much  wheat  suffered  before  the  rain  came 
and  much  of  it  has  not  recovered  the 
partial  blight.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  grain  sown  early  in  the  fall  which  ma- 
tured during  the  dry  spell  and  in  some 
sections  was  damaged  by  the  late  frost. 
In  the  West  Side  districts,  where  sandy 
soil  predominates,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
yield  will  be  from  three  to  six  sacks  to  the 
acre.  In  the  vicinity  of  Clovis  wheat  will 
average  about  nine  sacks  to  the  acre. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  country  lying 
along  the  eastern  foothills.  Grain  has  at- 
tained a  good  growth,  the  heads  are  large 
and  well  filled  and  the  stalks  are  healthy 
looking.  In  the  district  south  of  Fresno 
there  never  was  a  better  prospect  for 
crops.  In  the  vicinity  of  Caruthers  and 
Liberty  the  yield  will  be  heavy.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  the  Wild  flower 
country.  The  rains,  beneficial  as  they 
wei'e,  were  not  an  unmitigated  blessing. 
Many  farmers  had  cut  their  hay.  Hun- 
dreds of  acres  had  been  mown  and  shocked 
in  the  field  when  the  downpour  came  and 
most  of  it  was  ruined.  That  the  rain 
saved  the  grain  crop,  however,  caused  the 
farmers  to  rejoice  in  their  misfortune.  In 
some  places  rust  has  begun  to  manifest 
itself.  So  far  as  known  it  has  confined 
itself  to  the  leaves  of  the  wheat  and  has 
not  yet  reached  the  stalk. 

KINGS. 

Vineyard  Leased.  —  Hanford  Senti- 
nel, May  10 :  George  West  &  Son  have 
closed  their  contract  with  Page  &  Mont- 
eagle  which  gives  them  entire  control  of 
the  Lucerne  vineyard  for  the  next  five 
years.  The  Lucerne  Co.  have  retained 
only  the  dryer,  packing  house  and  store, 
and  S.  S.  Mullin  will  remain  on  the  prem- 
ises as  a  representative  of  the  company. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Oranges  Setting  Well.— Pomona 
Times,  May  9  :  Oranges  are  setting  finely 
for  next  year's  crop.  It  is  yet  too  early 
to  say  what  the  crop  will  be,  but  present 
promise  is  good. 

Shipped  Many  Navels. — San  Antonio 
Fruit  Exchange  has  had  the  management 
of  about  750  cars  of  oranges,  mostly  Navels, 
this  year.  It  now  has  only  about  sixty 
cars  of  Navels,  which  i9  probably  more 
than  half  of  all  southern  California's  re- 
maining output. 

Prunes  and  Peaches. — Prunes  will 
be  almost  a  total  failure,  from  present  in- 
dications. But  few  blossoms  showed  up 
and  but  few  of  them  set.  Peaches  also 
are  somewhat  off,  with  a  fear  that  the 
crop  will  be  very  light.    The  trees  failed 


to  leaf  out  properly,  fruit  is  scattering 
and  some  of  it  poor  and  stunted. 

Water  is  Valuable.— Frank  H.  Mas- 
sey  and  C.  E.  Stultz  have  sold  their  ten 
acres  and  pumping  plant  near  La  Verne 
to  the  Glendora-Azusa  Water  Co.  The 
well  passes  through  136  feet  of  water 
gravel.  The  price  paid  is  $225  per  miner's 
inch  for  the  first  40  inches  and  $200  per  inch 
for  each  additional  inch.  At  this  time  65 
inches  are  being  pumped  and  Messrs.  Mas- 
sey  &  Stultz  have  still  thirty  days  in 
which  to  increase  the  flow  before  the  final 
measurement  is  made.  The  present  flow 
would  figure  up  to  $14,000. 

NAPA. 

Fair  Directors  Meet.— Napa  Regis- 
ter, May  11:  At  a  meeting  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Napa  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion, it  was  decided  to  give  a  race  meet 
and  hold  a  pavilion  exhibit  in  Napa,  be- 
ginning July  9th  and  ending  July  14th. 
The  following  committees  were  appointed: 
Pavilion— J.  S.  Taylor,  Arthur  Brown 
and  Chas.  Welti.  Speed  Programme — 
Arthur  Brown,  Ed.  S.  Bell  and  G.  W. 
Berry.  Advertising — D.  S.  Kyser,  Ed.  S. 
Bell  and  J.  S.  Taylor.  Race  Track— 
G.  W.  Strohl.  The  circuit  is  a  large  one 
this  year.  It  opens  in  Santa  Rosa  on  July 
2nd,  then  comes  to  Napa,  and  then  to 
Vallejo. 

ORANGE. 

Crop  Prospects.— Santa  Ana  Blade, 
May  11 :  As  the  days  pass  the  benefits  of 
the  recent  rains  are  becoming  more  plainly 
apparent,  and  farmers  who  three  weeks 
ago  were  counting  on  having  to  buy  seed 
are  now  assured  that  they  will  have  grain 
in  considerable  quantity,  and  some  hay  to 
sell.  Near  the  foothills  the  crops  were 
never  in  such  serious  danger  as  those 
lying  along  the  coast,  and  in  such  places 
it  is  estimated  that  an  average  crop  will 
be  harvested.  On  the  Trabuca  mesa  Wal- 
ter K.  Robinson  informs  up  that  wheat 
will  be  a  good  crop,  while  feed  was  never 
so  good  at  any  time  last  year  as  it  is  now. 
In  fact,  there  is  more  feed  in  that  locality 
than  cattle  to  eat  it,  for  the  shortage  last 
year  decimated  the  stock,  and  the  num- 
ber is  loss  on  the  ranges  now  than  for 
years. 

Orange  Carload  Regulations.— 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Fruit  Growers',  Shippers'  & 
Buyers'  Association  the  following  car  veg- 
ulations  for  Valencia  Lates  and  St.  Mi- 
chael varieties  were  formulated :  Valen- 
cia Lates — A  standard  car  shall  consist  of 
sizes  96s  to  216s,  inclusive.  Sizes  smaller 
than  216s  and  larger  than  90s  to  be  con- 
sidered off  sizes  and  invoiced  at  a  reduc- 
tion of  25  cents  per  box  from  the  price  for 
regular  sizes.  Paper  Rind  St.  Michael — 
A  standard  car  shall  consist  of  sizes  126s 
to  300s,  inclusive.  Sizes  324s  to  360s,  in- 
clusive, to  be  considered  off  sizes  and 
invoiced  at  a  reduction  of  25  cents  per 
box.  Sizes  smaller  than  360s  and  lai  ger 
than  126s  to  be  considered  off  sizes  and 
invoiced  at  a  reduction  of  50  cents  per 
box  from  the  price  for  regular  sizes. 

PLACER. 

Cherries  Damaged.— Newcastle,  May 
11:  Rain  is  causing  serious  damage  to  the 
ripening  crops  of  cherries,  especially  to 
the  Black  Tartarians,  and  thousands  of 
boxes  will  be  affected  by  it.  Hundreds  of 
pickers  were  laid  off  yesterday,  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  damp  conditions  this  morn- 
ing indicates  that  picking  can  not  be  re- 
sumed until  to-morrow,  and  not  then  un- 
less the  weather  clears  and  the  trees  and 
fruit  dry  off.  The  result  will  be  heavy 
losses  caused  by  splitting,  while  the  ship- 
ping quality  of  the  remaining  ripe  fruit 
will  be  much  impaired.  Later  varieties, 
such  as  Centennial,  Royal  Anne  and  Black 
Oregon,  are  probably  uninjured. 

RIVERSIDE. 

An  Oasis  in  the  Desert. — San  Ber- 
nardino Sun,  May  11:  Artesian  water 
promises  to  make  the  desert  around  Indio 
a  veritable  garden.  This  is  to  be  brought 
about  by  artesian  water  that  flows  abun- 
dantly and  which  appears  to  be  of  un- 
limited quantity.  Mrs.  P.  B.  Ware  of 
Chicago  has  purchased  several  hundred 
acres,  and  is  proceeding  to  develop  its  pos- 
sibilities. Her  first  care  was  for  water, 
and,  after  experimenting  with  large  wells 
without  results,  she  turned  hor  attention 
to  putting  down  a  number  of  smaller  wells 
with  splendid  success.  These  are  from 
2  to  3  inches  in  diameter  and  are  put  down 
by  the  hydraulic  process.  The  first  ex- 
perimental well  was  sunk  in  this  manner 
to  a  depth  of  557  feet  in  twenty-four  hours 
and  a  steady  flow  of  water  shoots  up  far 
above  the  mouth  of  the  well,  and,  on  add- 
ing a  20-foot  pipe,  the  water  went  just  as 
much  above  the  top  of  that  as  the  other. 
This  well  was  sunk  by  Geo.  Huntington, 
and  he  has  a  contract  to  put  down  fifteen 
more  wells  for  Mrs.  Ware.  It  is  said  that 
fruits  ripen  here  earlier  than  in  any  other 
section  of  the  State. 


SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Irrigating  Sugar  Beets.  —  Chino 
Champion,  May  11:  Yesterday  the  Amer- 
ican Beet  Sugar  Co.  stopped  its  pumps 
and  quit  irrigating  land  for  beet  planting. 
Between  1000  and  1200  acres  have  been  ir- 
rsgated  and  planted  to  beets,  and  the 
young  plants  are  making  satisfactory  prog- 
ress. Irrigation  appears  to  be  so  far  a 
success  on  beets.  The  stand  is  perfect  in 
almost  all  the  fields,  and  the  plants  are 
making  a  vigorous  growth.  About  175 
acres  of  the  irrigated  land  yet  remains  to 
be  planted,  and  since  the  late  rain  there 
will  be  some  acreage  planted  on  land  which 
is  now  in  good  condition.  The  rain  also 
assures  a  crop  on  the  land  which  was  plant- 
ed early  and  which  has  not  been  irrigated 
at  all.  Further  irrigation  of  the  beets  will 
depend  upon  the  weather.  The  company 
is  prepared  to  at  any  time  start  the  pumps 
and  run  water  upon  the  entire  acreage 
planted. 

Water  Development.  —  Redlands 
Cibrograph,  May  12 :  Water  develop- 
ment continues  favorable  in  all  directions. 
On  Monday  of  this  week  the  South  Moun- 
tain Co.  struck  another  stream  in  their 
main  tunnel  on  the  Birch  ranch  at  Yu- 
caipe,  adding  full  6  inches  and  increasing 
their  flow  to  25  inches.  The  tunnel  is  now 
in  600  feet  and  is  being  pushed  ahead. 

Big  Flow  of  Water. — San  Bernar- 
dino Sun,  May  13  :  A  flow  of  water  was 
struck  at  20  feet  in  a  well  being  sunk  by 
T.  J.  West  that  drove  the  men  out  in  a 
rush,  and  the  water  caught  them  before 
they  escaped  to  the  surface.  With  J.  S. 
Murphy  he  was  sinking  a  5-foot  well  cas- 
ing and  yesterday  as  the  latter  was  pick- 
ing in  the  bottom  struck  a  stratum  of 
rock  and  in  a  moment  water  came  pour- 
ing through,  filling  the  5-foot  well  so  rap- 
idly that  Murphy  sprang  for  the  ladder 
and  started  for  the  top.  Before  he  did  so 
the  water  was  almost  waist  deep,  and  it 
kept  rising  on  him  as  he  climbed  out.  As 
soon  as  possible  a  centrifugal  pump,  with 
an  8  H.  P.  engine,  was  put  to  full  capac- 
ity, but  the  water  kept  rising,  although 
it  was  estimated  the  pump  was  throwing 
75  inches,  and  at  night  the  water  was 
level  with  the  top.  For  a  few  moments 
after  it  broke  through  the  water  was  yel- 
low, but  it  soon  cleared  and  flowed  clear 
as  crystal.  The  well  is  close  to  many  of 
the  big  gushers  that  have  been  struck 
within  the  year,  but  they  averaged  500 
feet  in  depth,  while  the  mystery  of  this 
well  is  that  it  was  but  20  feet  below  the 
surface  that  the  flood  was  encountered. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Interest  in  Silk.— San  Diego  Union: 
At  the  present  time  an  unusual  interest  is 
being  taken  in  silk  culture,  and  if  signs  do 
not  fail  many  cocooneries  will  be  started 
in  the  near  future.  A  large  number  of 
inquiries  are  being  received  by  Secretary 
Wood  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  con- 
cerning the  industry,  and  people  seem  to 
be  awakening  to  the  fact  that  San  Diego 
offers  superior  advantages  in  this  particu- 
lar. 

Orange  Crop.— San  Diego  Union,  May 
10  :  Orange  shipments  from  this  county 
are  practically  over  for  the  year,  the  last 
full  carload  having  been  sent  East  several 
days  ago.  The  output  for  the  season  is 
estimated  at  about  300  carloads.  This  is  a 
little  below  last  year's  yield,  but  it  was 
expected  that  the  crop  would  be  lighter 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  rain  when  the 
trees  needed  it  the  most.  The  prices  dur- 
ing the  season  compared  very  favorably 
with  those  of  last  year. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Belgian  Hare  Club  Organized.— 
Stockton  Mail,  May  12  :  The  San  Joaquin 
Valley  Belgian  Hare  Club  organized  last 
evening,  with  J.  W.  Cavis  president  and 
B.  E.  Chappelow  secretary.  Frank  Ad- 
ams and  E.  E.  Gross  were  appointedja 
committee  to  select  rooms  for  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  club,  and  Frank  Adams, 
M.  J.  Gardner  and  J.  F.  Hoerl  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  on  constitution  and 
by-laws. 

First  Shipment  of  Cherries. — Lodi 
Sentinel,  May  12:  The  first  cherry  ship- 
ment from  Lodi  this  season,  consisting  of 
twenty-eight  boxes,  was  sent  Tuesday  by 
the  Producers'  Co.  The  fruit  was  from 
the  orchard  of  Carl  Nelson  of  Acampo, 
consisting  of  Black  Tartarians,  and  was 
excellent  in  size  and  flavor.  The  ship- 
ment was  billed  for  New  Orleans. 

Cherries  Damaged. — Lodi,  May  12: 
Rain  during  the  past  week  has  played 
havoc  with  cherries  in  this  section.  Some 
growers  say  a  large  percentage  of  the 
crop  is  ruined  for  shipment,  owing  to  the 
cherries  cracking.  This  applies  to  early 
varieties,  such  as  Black  Tartarians.  At 
any  rate,  cherry  growers  are  blue  over 
prospects,  for  a  very  large  crop  is  on  the 
trees. 

Red  with  Rust. — Stockton  Mail,  May 
11:  W.  G.  Fisher,  watchman  of  the 
Farmers'  Union  &  Milling  Co.,  returned 


yesterday  from  a  two  weeks'  camping  trip 
to  the  mountains.  He  brought  back  some 
samples  of  very  tall  wheat  and  rye  from 
the  Eaton  ranch,  about  10  miles  this  side 
of  Knight's  Ferry.  The  wheat  is  fully  6 
feet  high  and  the  rye  about  7£  feet.  It 
was  grown  in  sandy  soil,  and  Mr.  Fisher 
said  that  it  stood  up  quite  even  and  made 
a  fine  appearance.  Upon  the  ranch  is  an 
old  lake  bed  of  about  forty  acres,  the  soil 
being  adobe.  On  this  the  grain  will  aver- 
age 6  feet  in  height  and  much  of  it  is 
higher.  The  leaves  of  the  wheat  which 
Mr.  Fisher  brought  to  this  city  are  red 
with  rust,  and  he  declared  that  nearly  all 
the  grain  from  the  foothills  to  a  point 
about  10  miles  from  Stockton  is  damaged 
by  rust.  The  blight  has  not  yet  reached 
the  stalks,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  will 
do  so,  and  the  farmers  in  that  part  of  the 
country  are  in  low  spirits  over  the  outlook. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Addition  to  Cannery.  —  Campbell 
Visitor,  May  11:  J.  C.  Ainsley  expects  to 
begin  next  week  the  erection  of  another 
galvanized  iron  warehouse  60x80  feet, 
joining  the  one  he  built  last  year. 

Fruit  Growers'  Union.— Wednesday 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Campbell  Fruit 
Growers'  Union  took  place.  The  reports 
showed  that  the  past  year  had  been  one 
of  its  best.  All  but  five  cars  of  fruit  have 
been  sold.  The  following  were  elected 
directors:  G.  C.  Rodell,  S.  G.  Rodeck, 
Captain  Hamilton,  W.  P.  Cragin  and  B. 
J.  Moore.  The  board  organized  by  elect- 
ing Mr.  Rodell  president,  Mr.  Rodeck 
secretary,  and  Mr.  Moore  treasurer.  The 
bank  will  be  the  depository. 

Dairy  Cows  Tested.— San  Jose  Her- 
ald, May  14:  In  his  monthly  report,  Vet- 
erinary Inspector  Dr.  H.  A.  Spencer 
states  that  1400  cows,  furnishing  milk  and 
cream  to  the  inhabitants  of  San  Jose, 
have  been  tested  for  tuberculosis  and  ex- 
amined as  to  general  health,  with  the  very 
gratifying  result  of  finding  but  109  dis- 
eased, or  a  trifle  less  than  8%,  against  20% 
for  a  like  number  during  the  investiga- 
tions of  1897-98.  Affidavits  have  been  se- 
cured from  the  dairy  people  that  they  will 
not  sell  milk  from  untested  cows  nor  per- 
mit diseased  animals  to  associate  with 
their  herds. 

YOLO. 

Engaging  in  Stock  Raising.— 
Woodland  Mail,  May  8:  There  seems 
to  be  a  general  inclination  in  Yolo  county 
among  its  land  owners  to  engage  more 
extensively  in  stock  raising,  and  farmers 
are  converting  their  farming  lands  into 
stock  pastures.  What  is  more  important, 
all  seem  impressed  with  the  idea  of  better- 
ing their  breeds  and  in  most  cases  the 
new  stock  is  blooded.  For  the  past  few 
years  wheat  raising  has  not  been  as  profit- 
able as  it  should  be,  and  the  thinking 
population  has  advocated  diversified  farm- 
ing as  a  means  of  bettering  conditions. 
Since  the  discovery  of  preventives  of 
black  leg,  anthrax  and  hog  cholera  the 
business  has  become  less  hazardous. 
Among  those  who  intend  going  into  stock 
raising  on  an  extensive  scale  is  H.  E.  Coil. 
Mr.  Coil  has  been  adding  to  his  herds  and 
in  every  case  has  purchasod  thorough- 
bred stock.  He  will  henceforth  use  only 
about  600  acres  of  his  big  ranch  for  grow- 
ing wheat  and  feed,  and  the  remainder 
will  be  devoted  to  stock.  Lately  Mr.  Coil 
has  purchased  several  bands  of  Shrop- 
shire sheep.  He  will  increase  his  dairy 
herd  and  will  deal  extensively  in  hogs.  All 
of  his  stock  has  been  vaccinated  and  his 
ranch  is  in  the  finest  condition.  Mr.  Coil 
says  that  while  it  costs  a  little  more  to 
stock  with  fine  cattle  it  costs  nothing 
more  to  feed  them,  and  the  profits  more 
than  compensate  for  the  first  extra  ex- 
pense. It  is  reported  that  several  other 
farmers  who  own  large  tracts  of  land  are 
contemplating  a  like  change.  The  Wood- 
land creamery  is  largely  responsible  for 
this  movement  as  regards  dah-y  herds. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  value  of  a  milch  cow 
in  this  county  has  appreciated  almost 
100%  in  the  past  few  years.  W.  B.  Gib- 
son &  Sons  have  recently  brought  from 
Missouri  a  herd  of  fine  Durham  cows, 
which  they  have  put  on  their  ranch  near 
Woodland. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Poiitive  Cart 
The  SiiT.  Mi,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
tbe  place  of  all  Hutment*,  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Home* 
and  «'»m.-.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  ImposiibU  to  produce  acar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.00  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drusfilsts,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWKilNCE-WlLLlAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Bachelor  Girl. 

Ono  may  laugh  at  the  lovelorn  and  lonely 
old  maids 
And  pity  their  husbandless  state, 
Since  their  hopes  one  by  one  they  have 
tenderly  laid 
In  the  narrow  graves  fashioned  by  fate; 
But  the  other,  who  loses  not  maidenhood's 
way 

Of  setting  men's  hearts  in  a  whirl, 
She  is  not  an  old  maid,  though  she's 
thirty  to-day, 
She  is  simply  a  bachelor  girl. 

Distinguish  botwoen  thorn,  sure  any  one 
can, 

'Tis  not  a  mero  matter  of  years; 
The  one  places  gayety  under  a  ban 

When  the  very  first  wrinkle  appears; 
The  other  keeps  youth  in    her  heart 
through  the  maze 
And  the  daze  of  life's  unceasing  swirl, 
And  she  wears  not  conventional  spinster- 
hood  grays, 
So  we  call  her  the  bachelor  girl. 

She's  piquant  and  pretty,  she's  witty  and 
wise, 

Conversant  with  music  and  art, 
And  she  looks  on  the  world  through  her 
optimist  eyes, 
As  more  than  a  conscienceless  mart, 
Tea  tipples  and  tabby  cats  both  she  to- 
boos, 

That  hall-mark  of  spinsters,  the  curl; 
Oh  !  may  her  sweet  presence  the  world 
never  loose — 
Hurrah  for  the  bachelor  girl  ! 

— Munsoy's  Magazine. 


Found  Her  for  Keeps. 

A  tall  girl  in  a  tailor-made  gown 
walked  across  the  common  one  New 
Year's  eve.  It  was  growing  dusky  and 
lights  were  beginning  to  flash  from  the 
busy  street,  the  rumble  of  which  came 
faintly  to  her  ears.  The  great,  gaunt 
branches  of  the  old  trees  lifted  them- 
selves heavily  toward  the  gray  sky, 
then  fell  back  again,  murmuring  rest- 
lessly. 

"How  quiet  it  is  here,"  the  girl 
thought.  "Almost  like  the  country, 
and  it  is  just  a  year  ago  to-night 
since  I  walked  here  with  " 

Her  head  was  lifted  a  trifle  higher  at 
this  juncture  of  her  thoughts,  but 
those  riotous  thoughts  which  would  get 
the  better  of  her  sometimes  went  on: 
"  I  wonder  where  he  is  this  New  Year's 
eve.  I  am  here — in  the  same  place, 
just  like  a  woman.  I  would  rather  die 
than  have  him  know  it,  but  I  wanted  to 
walk  here  once  before  I  buried  the  old 
dream  forever.  There  !"  gathering  up 
her  skirts  energetically,  "how  silly  to 
waste  my  thoughts  over  a  man  who 
has  not  one  for  me. "    *    *  * 

A  year  ago  Jack  Morris  had  come 
from  the  south  to  attend  college,  and, 
meeting  her  at  her  aunt's  house,  where 
he  happened  to  visit  with  a  college 
chum,  had  presumed  to  fall  in  love  with 
her.  Many  were  the  quiet  walks  and 
talks  they  had,  and  the  girl  learned  to 
love  the  handsome  southern  youth  very 
dearly.  After  their  desperate  flirta- 
tion had  been  carried  on  a  month  he 
had  suddenly  gone  away  without  a 
word  of  explanation  or  farewell,  and 
the  girl,  with  unusual  common  sense, 
but  with  a  great  deal  of  bitterness, 
thought:  "He  fell  in  love  so  easily 
that  he  has  fallen  out  again  without 
hurting  himself.  He  will  never  know 
how  he  has  hurt  me.  You  see,"  as  if 
to  convince  herself  and  excuse  him,  "  I 
was  not  used  to  the  ways  of  men."  *  * 

She  had  reached  the  edge  of  the  com- 
mon, where  the  lights  glared  and  the 
newsboys  shouted  out  the  evening's 
news  in  bold  accents. 

"I  do  not  like  the  crowd,"  she 
thought,  and,  turning,  walked  back  the 
way  she  had  come. 

A  tall,  athletic  young  fellow  passed 
just  as  she  turned  away.  He  paused 
and  peered  after  the  graceful  figure 
quickly  disappearing  in  the  dusk,  then 
with  a  slight  exclamation  followed  her. 

"  Molly,"  he  called;  but  it  was  very 
deserted  here,  and  if  she  heard  him  she 
did  not  heed. 

"O  Molly."  She  slackened  her  pace 
and  looked  inquiringly  around. 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  speak,  Molly  ?" 
he  asked,  when  she  stood  silent  in  the 
pathway. 

"Give  me  time,  please,"  she  said, 


quietly;  "  this  is  rather  a  surprise,  you 
know.  How  are  you?"  holding  out  her 
hand. 

"I  am  very  well,  thank  you,"  he  said 
in  a  changed,  quiet  tone,  and  walked 
on  silently  beside  her. 

She  strove  once  or  twice  to  break 
the  silence,  but  could  find  nothing  to 
say.  Then  her  native  pride  and  frank- 
ness coming  to  her  aid  she  said:  "  You 
went  off  rather  suddenly." 

He  looked  a  trifle  surprised,  but  an- 
swered coldly:  "Yes,  circumstances 
made  it  necessary." 

"Ah,  indeed;  yet  you  might  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  say  good-by." 

"  I  explained  that  in  my  letter.  The 
letter  which  your  aunt  answered  for 
you.  I  say,  Molly" — breaking  in  upon 
her  half  uttered  exclamation — "you 
might  have  been  kind  to  a  fellow  when 
he  was  down.    I  thought  " 

"Jack,  listen!  I  don't  know  what 
you  are  talking  about.  My  aunt  an- 
swered a  letter  for  me — when  ? 

"Why,  last  January,  after  I  got  the 
news  that  father's  business  had  gone  to 
smash.  You  see,  he  telegraphed  and  I 
had  to  go  right  off.  I  wrote  a  card  on 
my  way  to  the  train  saying  that  I  was 
going  and  would  write.  I  did  and  your 
aunt  replied.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
go  over  all  this.    You  -" 

She  stopped  short  under  the  swaying 
branches  and  faced  him.  "Jack,  if  she 
replied  I  knew  nothing  about  it." 

"  You  didn't,  Molly  !  Then  you  didn't 
throw  me  over  because  you  thought  I 
was  a  pauper  ?  But,  by  Jove  !  I  bet 
you  Mrs.  Handel  did.  She  is  a  mer- 
cenary old — excuse  me,  she  is  your 
aunt." 

The  girl  was  half  crying  in  her  dis- 
tress and  perplexity.  "But  I  don't 
understand  it  all,  Jack.  Why  should 
she  interfere  ?" 

"  For  reasons  of  her  own  which  we 
will  not  bother  about  now.  So  you 
thought  I  was  the  faithless  one,  did 
you?" 

"Yes."  She  would  not  compromise 
herself.  "And  I  thought  you  were, 
and — it  hurt  me."  "Did  it?"  very 
quietly.  "Don't  you  care?"  "For 
what?"  "For  me."  A  slight  smile 
broke  over  her  face.  "Jack,  you  don't 
speak  much  like  a  pauper."  "  Nor  am 
I.  I  waited  until  things  looked  brighter. 
Helped  father  all  I  could,  then  thought 
I'd  come  up  and  see  if  I  could  find  Molly 
again.    Have  I  found  her — for  keeps  ?" 

"Yes,  Jack,  if  you  want  her." — Bos- 
ton Post. 


The  People  Who  Are  Loved. 

The  people  who  win  their  way  into 
the  inmost  recesses  of  others'  hearts 
are  not  usually  the  most  brilliant  and 
gifted,  but  those  who  have  sympathy, 
patience,  self-forgetfulness,  and  that 
indefinable  faculty  of  eliciting  the  bet- 
ter natures  of  others.  Most  of  us  know 
of  persons  who  have  appealed  to  us  in 
this  way.  We  have  many  friends  who 
are  more  beautiful  and  gifted,  but  there 
is  not  one  of  them  whose  companionship 
we  enjoy  better  than  that  of  the  plain- 
faced  man  or  woman  who  never  makes 
a  witty  or  profound  remark,  but  whose 
simple  quality  of  human  goodness  makes 
up  for  every  other  deficiency.  And  if 
it  ever  came  to  a  time  of  real  stress, 
when  we  felt  that  we  needed  the  sup- 
port of  real  friendship,  we  should  choose 
above  all  to  go  to  this  plain-faced  man 
or  woman,  certain  that  we  should  find 
intelligent  sympathy,  a  charitable  con- 
struction of  our  position  and  difficulties, 
and  a  readiness  to  assist  us  beyond 
what  we  ought  to  take.  If  you  could 
look  into  human  hearts,  you  would  be 
surprised  at  the  faces  they  enshrine 
there,  because  beauty  of  spirit  is  more 
than  beauty  of  face  or  form,  and  remark- 
able intellectual  qualities  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  unaffected  human  good- 
ness and  sympathy. 


Plaited  frills  of  lace,  mousseline  de 
soie  or  of  chiffon  are  employed  to  face 
the  brim  of  large  straw  hats.  These 
are  broad  brimmed  shapes,  which  seem 
to  need  some  facing  of  fluffy  material  to 
take  away  the  stiffness  of  a  flat,  smooth 
straw  expanse.  If  the  brim  be  not  ex- 
cessively wide,  the  shape  in  its  modifica- 
tions may  be  adopted  to  the  face  of  child, 
girl  or  woman. 


The  Bamboo  Flute. 

(Japanese.) 
I  hear  from  the  shade  of  the  fir  trees 

The  fisher's  flute  again — 
His  importunate  lamentations, 

His  passion  and  his  pain. 

Proud  lords  and  lovely  ladies 
Met  there  in  nights  gone  by, 

While  the  summer  moon  was  sailing 
Like  a  pleasure  boat  on  high. 

The  lords  sang  amorous  ditties, 
The  ladies  touched  the  lute, 

Where,  emulous  and  envious, 
The  nightingale  was  mute. 

They  stole  apart  in  the  darkness, 
And  plighted  hearts  and  hands, 

Or,  stilling  songs  with  laughter, 
Danced  on  the  yellow  sands. 

There  is  more  in  the  fisher's  music, 

Of  passion  and  of  pain. 
Than  ho  knows.    And  here  at  midnight 

It  comes  to  me  again; 

Comes  back  with  a  silent  sorrow, 
The  weight  of  tears  unshod, 

The  longing  for  vanished  voices, 
The  loved,  tho  lost — the  dead  ! 

— Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  in  the  Cen- 
tury.  

Handkerchiefs  and  Disease. 

The  dainty  bit  of  cambric  that  is  car- 
ried more  for  show  than  for  use  is  very 
harmless,  but  in  tho  hands  of  one  who 
is  troubled  with  a  cold  or  with  an  in- 
fluenza this  dainty  article  may  become 
charged  with  elements  of  infection. 

The  prevalence  of  catarrh  is  alarm- 
ing, and  it  is  due  to  the  careless 
use  of  the  handkerchief  as  much  as 
to  any  other  one  cause.  One  person 
may  impart  the  trouble  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  unless  the  handker- 
chiefs of  the  individual  who  is  affected 
are  kept  to  themselves  and  great  care 
taken  in  their  cleansing. 

Children  who  are  affected  with  a  ca- 
tarrhal trouble,  should  never  be  allowed 
to  throw  their  handkerchiefs  around 
carelessly,  nor  should  these  be  put  in 
with  the  general  wash,  for  there  is  no 
better  method  of  scattering  tubercular 
germs. 

Handkerchiefs  should  never  be  used 
until  they  are  badly  soiled,  as  it  will 
then  be  necessary  to  rub  them  on  the 
washboard.  And  for  this  reason  they 
should  not  be  too  soiled  to  be  washed 
by  the  owner  in  her  own  washbowl. 

There  are  few  articles  that  possess 
the  power  of  kerosene  for  purifying 
and  cleansing,  and  the  handkerchiefs 
used  by  a  person  with  catarrhal  affec- 
tion should  be  treated  in  the  following 
manner: 

Place  them  under  water,  in  which 
several  tablespoonfuls  of  kerosene  have 
been  poured,  and  let  them  remain  over 
night.  The  oil  tends  to  whiten  them 
and  will  not  injure  the  fabric  in  the 
least.  The  water  must  be  poured  off 
the  next  morning  and  unless  they  are 
badly  soiled  they  will  not  need  boiling. 
Prepare  a  basin  of  warm  water;  then 
pour  in  a  little  oil  to  make  disinfection 
sure  and  wash  the  handkerchiefs  be- 
tween the  hands  in  suds.  Rinse  them 
carefully  through  two  waters  and 
hang  upon  a  line  to  dry. 


The  Model  Wife. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and 
written  on  the  inferiority  or  inequality 
of  woman  as  regards  man's  powers,  re- 
marked Rev.  Alfred  Kummer  recently. 
Much  of  this  is  unscientific  and  wholly 
without  reason.  The  lily  and  the  oak 
have  their  respective  places  in  nature 
and  a  comparison  of  the  two  is  absurd. 
Man  is  decidedly  superior  in  some  capa- 
bilities and  duties  of  life  and  women  are 
superior  in  others.  In  the  home  man 
should  not  be  considered  more  honored 
than  the  wife  who  walks  by  his  side. 
Let  them  share  alike  and  pass  along 
life's  journey  both  receiving  the  same 
recognition  in  the  home  circle. 

Just  here  let  me  say  a  word  in  re- 
gard to  the  word  "obey."  In  the  mar- 
riage ritual  the  word  is  omitted  except 
in  the  Episcopal  cremony,  and  yet 
there  seems  to  be  a  tacit  understand- 
ing in  the  other  ceremonies  which  other 
ministers  perform.  I  believe  this  should 
be  so  in  the  sense  that  the  busband  is 
the  natural  provider  and  protector  of 


the  home,  and  this  is  certainly  the 
divine  will.  There  ought  to  be  in  the 
breast  of  man  and  wife  the  spirit  of 
obeying,  not  of  a  prerogatory  or  asser- 
tive authority,  for  there  the  separation 
of  love  starts;  but  the  loving,  unselfish 
recognition  that  husband  and  wife  are 
one  and  to  obey  is  the  highest  expres- 
sion of  love. 

The  model  wife  of  a  man  is  not  his 
household  companion  alone  but  also 
his  intellectual  companion.  In  the  in- 
tellectual race  the  wife  is  decidedly  un- 
der a  disadvantage  with  the  man,  who 
is  out  in  active  business  life.  He  meets 
life  in  many  phases  and  has  his  mind 
quickened  and  enlightened  by  the  world 
about  him.  Now  the  model  wife,  realiz- 
ing this,  will  use  every  effort  to  keep  up 
with  her  husband  and  will  know  some- 
thing about  the  things  her  husband  has 
to  contend  with  in  life. 

The  model  wife  will  not  be  content  to 
lay  aside  her  former  accomplishments — 
arts,  books,  music — and  become  a  house- 
hold drudge.  And  so  I  plead  with  the 
women  of  the  homes  that  they  do  not 
allow  the  aesthetic  and  intellectual  fire 
on  your  hearthstone  to  go  out,  but  that 
you  shall  always  strive  to  know  some- 
thing of  music,  something  of  books  and 
thus  foster  and  feed  your  intellectual 
life. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
homes  of  the  people  of  the  world.  How 
you  feel  the  sweet  sunshine  of  some 
homes  as  you  enter,  while  in  other 
places  we  see  much  to  the  contrary.  I 
have  always  pleaded  for  bright,  attrac- 
tive and  cheerful  homes  and  then  the 
boys  in  the  homes  will  not  be  attracted 
by  beauty  and  glittering  attraction  in 
the  haunts  of  sin. 

Three  things  a  model  wife  should  not 
be,  a  scold,  a  sloven  or  a  spendthrift. 
From  such  women  in  our  homes  may 
we  be  preserved.  The  new  century  is 
to  be  saved  not  by  armies,  but  by  the 
work  of  the  sisters  and  mothers  in  the 
home. 


Little  Things. 

It  is  the  little  things  that  count  in 
life.  In  the  household,  in  the  daily  ex- 
penditures of  life  and  in  the  necessary 
buying  for  personal  belongings  which 
is  every  woman's  lot,  the  large  sum 
outlayed  for  an  article  of  size  does  not 
eat  into  the  hoard  half  as  much  as  the 
dozen  and  one  tiny  articles  which  must 
be  had,  and  which  seem  so  little  and 
insignificant  by  themselves  that  they 
are  thought  unworthy  to  be  counted, 
but  which  end  by  making  the  entire 
sum  laid  out  for  the  "sundries  "  vanish, 
and  not  infrequently  take  a  good-sized 
slice  out  of  some  other  division. 

In  the  same  way  the  "  little  things" 
are  the  very  marks  of  that  refinement 
which  is  desired  by  every  woman  as  a 
characteristic.  The  gown  may  be  ele- 
gant, the  hat  expensive,  but  the  little 
details,  a  well-fitting  shoe,  a  neat  glove, 
the  fresh  ribbons  or  ruchings.  and  a 
small  dainty  pin  to  fasten  the  collar,  all 
these  things  tell  the  invariable  tale  of 
delicate  taste  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
effect  of  dress  which  is  the  essence  of 
style. 

"  I  have  but  one  rule  that  I  follow 
absolutely  in  this  life,  and  that  is  to 
make  other  people  as  happy  as  pos- 
sible." 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  "  you  ought  to  be 
gratified  then  at  what  I  heard  a  young 
lady  say  the  other  day." 

'rWhat  was  that  ?  " 

"She  said  that  whenever  she  saw  you 
dancing  she  had  to  laugh." 


Good  charactek  is  valuable  capital 
for  any  young  man.  It  is  essential  to 
complete  success  in  life.  There  may  be 
temporary  prosperity  in  business,  the 
professions  or  politics  without  it,  but 
people  finally  put  about  the  correct 
estimate  on  everybody.  Then  the  dis- 
semblers, the  frauds  and  the  fakirs  go 
to  the  wall. 

Mrs.  New  wed  (handing  tramp  sev- 
eral biscuits):  "  Here,  my  poor  man, 
are  some  of  my  homemade  biscuits. 
You  will  find  the  saw  an  ax  in  the  wood- 
shed. "    Tramp  (closely  examining  the 

I  biscuits):    "Are  they  as  bad  as  that, 

|  mum  ? 
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An  Okanogan  Nemesis. 

The  broad  rays  of  the  setting  sun  lin- 
gered on  the  yellow  buttes,  turning  to 
gold  the  brown  bunch  grass  and  sage- 
brush on  the  river  banks.  The  sky 
looked  like  some  rare  roses  and  blue 
tinted  porcelain.  The  air  was  still 
with  a  mellow  warmth,  with  now  and 
then  a  hint  of  cool  breezes  from  the 
Columbia's  rushing  tide.  The  great 
yellow  peaches  that  hung  thick  on  the 
trees  of  a  ranch  that  stretched  along 
the  east  bank  of  the  river  rivaled  the 
color  of  oranges  in  the  bright  sun 
rays.  In  the  yard,  by  the  log  barn,  a 
weary,  gray-haired  woman  was  milking 
a  small  black  "  siwash"  cow.  "Seems 
as  though  he  might  get  rested  some 
time."  She  sighed  as  she  looked  across 
the  garden  patch  to  the  house,  where 
her  husband  sat  in  his  rocking  chair, 
reading  a  paper,  under  one  of  the  pine 
trees  that  they  had  left  in  the  yard  for 
shade.  Lorenzo  Smithson  was  a  tall 
angular  man  of  perhaps  forty-five  years, 
who  was  perpetually  resting — he  called 
it — from  what  labor  no  one  but  himself 
knew.  Mandy,  his  wife,  devoted  her 
time  to  caring  for  him  and  trying  to  be 
farmer  and  housekeeper  at  the  same 
time. 

She  carried  her  brimming  pail  of 
milk  to  the  house,  strained  it,  and 
washed  and  put  the  pail  away.  She 
measured  out  a  pan  of  flour  and  started 
to  "set"  the  bread  to  raise  for  the 
next  day,  when  she  heard  a  sharp  call 
of  "Mandy  !  Mandy  !  you  haven't  shut 
the  chicken  house  up,  and  there  is  a 
pesky  coyote  a  running  away  with  the 
old  yellow  hen  !  '  Pears  to  me  you 
are  mighty  careless."  Mandy  ran 
out  and  shut  the  chickens  up.  Lo- 
renzo greeted  her  return  with:  "  You 
oughtn't  to  be  so  shiftless;  that  hen 
was  a-laying  right  along,  and  eggs 
are  15  cents  a  dozen  down  to  We- 
natchee;  besides  it  stirred  me  all  up, 
an'  I  lost  my  place  in  the  paper." 
Mandy  meekly  replied  that  she  kind  of 
forgot.  She  had  milked  the  cow  and 
got  the  kindling,  fed  the  calf  and  pigs, 
besides  washing  the  dishes  since .  sup- 
per; seemed  like  she  wasn't  so  spry  as 
she  used  to  be.  "Well,"  Lorenzo  an- 
swered, "you  ought  to  take  pattern 
after  Widder  Strongweller;  she  is  a 
hummer,  now,  I  tell  you.  Gets  around 
lively,  keeps  two  men  to  work,  besides  a 
woman;  no  slack  doings  there." 

Mandy's  tired  blue  eyes  filled  with 
tears  as  she  turned  to  enter  the  house 
to  finish  her  work.  She  thought  of  the 
pretty  daughter  who  had  been  such  a 
help  and  so  much  company  a  year  ago. 
But  young  Faston  had  taken  her,  a 
bride,  to  his  ranch  up  the  Methow,  and 
"  Oh  !"  thought  Mandy,  "  that  dreadful 
rough  country  !  Will  I  ever  see  Bessie 
again  ?  Seems  like  she  is  a  long  way 
off."  Mandy  spent  a  restless  night. 
The  heat  seemed  stifling.  Next  morn- 
ing she  felt  languid  and  had  no  appe- 
tite for  the  nice  breakfast  she  called 
Lorenzo  to.  She  plodded  through  her 
work,  did  her  baking  and  drove  to  the 
landing  with  a  load  of  peaches  for  the 
boat  to  take  down  the  river  to  We- 
natchee.  It  was  ten  o'clock  before  she 
reached  home,  and  a  strong  wind  was 
blowing  the  sand  from  the  river  shore, 
sending  it  in  the  clouds  over  every- 
thing. Mandy  shook  and  dusted  things 
to  keep  them  neat  for  Lorenzo.  Yet 
he  grumbled  and  said  he  wished  1 '  she 
would  be  a  little  neater;  things  was  all 
dusty."  Somehow  her  head  ached;  she 
was  tired  at  last,  and  after  dinner 
laid  down  to  rest.  Before  night  she 
was  in  high  fever,  and  kept  fretting 
because  she  could  not  see  to  things  for 
Lorenzo.  He  wandered  around  the 
house  like  a  lost  child.  Everything 
went  wrong,  now  that  Mandy  was  sick. 
A  kind  neighbor  did  all  she  could  for 
her.  Yet  in  one  short  week  Mandy  had 
gone  to  rest. 

When  the  funeral  took  place  her 
friends  gathered  to  pay  their  last  re- 
spects. They  spoke  of  her  good  heart 
and  mild  ways.  One  woman  whispered 
to  another  that  it  was  nothing  in  the 
world  but  hard  work  that  killed  her, 
anyway  !  She  made  a  perfect  baby  of 
that  great  Lorenzo  Smithson,  a-wait- 
ing  on  him  so  !" 

The  minister  from  the  lake  had  come 


and  they  were  all  waiting  for  Lorenzo 
to  make  his  appearance  from  upstairs. 
Finally,  the  minister,  being  an  old  friend, 
went  up  in  search  of  him.  He  found 
Lorenzo  seated  on  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
with  his  hair  all  rumpled  over  his  head 
and  his  tie  and  collar  in  his  hand. 
"Mr.  Smithson,"  said  the  minister, 
"  why  do  you  not  come  down  stairs? 
We  are  waiting  for  you." 

Lorenzo  answered:  "'Pears  like  I 
can't;  Mandy  ain't  here  to  fix  me." 

The  sagebrush  and  bunch  grass 
around  Mandy's  grave  were  green  with 
returning  spring  when  Widow  Strong- 
weller gave  a  big  wedding  party.  She 
looked  like  a  big  cabbage  rose  in  her 
white  organdie,  that  she  had  sent  to 
Seattle  for,  when  she  stood  up  with 
Lorenzo  in  the  "front"  room  to  be 
married,  while  his  gray  suit  lent  a  be- 
comingly subdued  expression  to  his  fig- 
ure. After  the  wedding  ceremony  was 
performed  a  fine  spread  was  served  on 
long  tables  under  the  pines.  They  were 
laden  with  a  typical  "  east-of-the- 
moun tains"  feast,  such  as  you  will  only 
find  in  Okanogan  county,  Washington. 
The  wedding  took  place  at  high  noon, 
and  as  soon  as  the  feast  was  over  the 
bride  and  groom,  with  all  the  guests, 
drove  up  to  Lake  Chelan  and  spent  a 
good  part  of  the  night  in  dancing  in 
the  hall  at  Lakeside.  Next  morning 
they  all  boarded  the  steamer  Stehekin 
and  went  up  the  lake  for  a  ride,  stop- 
ping for  lunch  at  Moore  Point.  After 
an  absence  of  two  or  three  days  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smithson  were  home  again 
by  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Phoebe 
Smithson  was  a  go-ahead,  independent 
woman,  who  could  not  bear  to  have  any 
one  "  a-loppin'  around  reading,"  as  she 
expressed  it.  So  when  they  got  home 
she  told  Lorenzo  to  change  his  clothes 
and  start  the  fire  in  the  kitchen,  and 
then  milk  while  she  got  supper.  She 
said:  "  You  know,  I  let  Mary  Ann  stay 
over  to  the  lake  to  visit  her  folks  a  spell, 
an'  we  can  get  along.  And  I  won't  keep 
but  one  man  after  this,  seeing  you  are 
so  spry.  He  will  be  here  next  week  to 
harrow.  Now,  while  I  think  of  it,  you 
best  rent  your  ranch  to  that  fellow  from 
the  Sound.  I  guess  he  wants  to  get 
dried  out.  Yes,  an'  we  won't  take  any 
more  papers  than  the  Leader,  Post-In- 
telligencer, and  maybe  a  farm  paper  or 
a  magazine.  We  won't  have  much  time 
to  read."  Lorenzo  answered:  "  Mandy 
always  built  the  fire  and  milked." 
"  Well,"  said  Phoebe,  "  seeing  she  isn't 
here,  I  don't  see  any  way  but  for  you  to 
do  it  yourself." 

Lorenzo  donned  his  blue  overalls  and 
reluctantly  built  the  fire  and  then  went 
out  to  the  barn.  Here  he  found  plenty 
to  do.  Coming  in  he  found  a  good  sup- 
per on  the  table.  Phoebe  was  leisurely 
stepping  from  the  stove  to  the  table, 
her  substantial  weight  jarring  the  floor 
at  every  step.  When  the  meal  was  over 
she  handed  Lorenzo  the  tea  towel  with 
the  remark  that  he  could  make  himself 
useful  wiping  the  dishes.  While  at  work 
he  told  Phoebe  that  he  thought  they 
ought  to  go  visiting  soon.  "I've  been 
wanting  to  visit  my  wife's  folks  this 
long  time."  "Whose  folks?"  said 
Phoebe.  "Mandy's,"  he  replied.  "The 
what,  Lorenzo  ?  "  "My  wife's."  "The 
whose?"  exclaimed  Phoebe.  "The 
folks,"  merely  replied  Lorenzo.  "  That's 
more  like  it,"  said  Phoebe.  "  You  are 
my  husband  now  and  when  the  crops 
are  in  we  will  go  visiting." 

The  summer  had  waned  into  fall, 
Lorenzo  stood  one  morning  leaning  over 
the  gate  thinking  how  he  used  to  rest 
and  how  Mandy  had  worked,  although 
so  quiet  about  it,  and  how  little  he  had 
done  to  help  her,  when  he  was  roused 
to  action  by  the  sound  of  his  wife's  voice. 
"  Oh,  Lor'  !  get  a  move  on  and  hitch  up 
the  team;  the  corn  fodder  has  to  be  got 
in  and  you  must  get  the  peaches  down 
to  the  landing  before  the  boat  comes 
along.  Hiack  !  now,  I  am  going  to  see 
to  packing  more  peaches  for  to-mor- 
row." Lorenzo  started  briskly  for  the 
barn.  "  She  is  a  hummer  an' no  mis- 
take," he  muttered.  "  Oh,  land  o'  lib- 
erty, I  am  a  goin'  to  go  an'  set  a  spell 
by  Mandy's  grave  to-night  after  moon's 
up  and  rest ! — Seattle  Post- Intelli- 
gencer.   

"Do  people  ever  have  corns  any- 
where except  on  their  feet  ?  "  "  Why, 
yes;  farmers  have  corn  in  the  ear." 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Plain  Sponge  Cake. — Beat  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs,  add  one  and  one-half 
cups  of  granulated  sugar,  one  teaspoon 
of  lemon  extract  or  one  tablespoon  of 
juice,  and  one-half  cup  of  water.  Add 
two  level  teaspoons  of  baking  powder 
mixed  with  two  cups  of  pastry  flour, 
and  the  whites  beaten  stiff  and  thor- 
oughly. Bake  in  a  long,  shallow  pan, 
or  in  round  pans  if  for  cream  cake  or 
pies. 

Roman  Pie. — Cut  up  cold  chicken 
and  to  each  coffee  cup  of  chicken  use 
two  ounces  of  previously  cooked  vermi- 
celli, two  ounces  of  grated  Parmesan 
cheese,  a  teaspoonful  of  finely  minced 
challot  and  parsley,  a  saltspoon  of  salt, 
and  less  than  half  a  pint  of  good,  thick 
gravy.  The  ingredients  should  be  put 
in  a  buttered  pudding  dish,  lined  with 
nice  pastry  and  some  broken-up  vermi- 
celli, then  pack  in  the  rest  of  the  mate- 
rial and  cover  with  pastry  and  bake. 
Serve  with  brown  gravy. 

Doughnuts. — Rub  a  teaspoon  of  but- 
ter into  a  generous  cup  of  sugar,  add 
two  unbeaten  eggs  and  stir  thoroughly; 
add  one  scant  cup  of  milk.  Mix  four 
level  teaspoons  of  baking  powder  in  two 
cups  of  sifted  flour,  and  stir  into  the 
mixture.  Then  add  more  flour  till  soft 
as  can  be  rolled  out,  i  inch  thick.  Cut 
in  rings  and  fry  in  clean,  hot  fat.  Test 
the  fat  by  dropping  in  a  piece  of  the 
dough,  which  should  rise  at  once  to  the 
top  with  a  good  deal  of  ebullition  and 
begin  to  brown  at  once.  Turn  only 
once. 

Fish  Cutlets. — Make  a  panada  of 
one  cup  of  milk,  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour, 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Cream  the 
butter  and  flour.  Heat  the  milk  in  a 
double  boiler  and  add  the  butter  and 
flour.  Cook  until  thick,  stirring  con- 
stantly until  it  is  smooth.  Add  the 
salt.  Chop  fine  one  can  of  salmon  and 
add  to  the  mixture.  When  it  is  very 
cold  form  into  croquettes,  flatten 
slightly  and  roll  them  in  beaten  egg 
and  cracker  crumbs.  Fry  them  in 
deep  fat.  Serve  hot  with  sauce  tar- 
tare,  which  is  a  simple  mayonnaise 
dressing,  to  which  has  been  added 
chopped  pickles  and  olives. 

Poached  Eggs  Served  on  Fish 
Cakes.  —  Boil  some  potatoes,  mash, 
then  beat  until  light ;  season  with  salt, 
pepper,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter, 
one  egg,  beaten,  or  a  little  rich  cream, 
to  each  pint  of  potatoes.  Beat  thor- 
oughly with  a  perforated  wooden  spoon. 
Add  an  equal  quantity  of  cold,  cooked 
fish,  flaked,  two  rounded  tablespoonfuls 
of  egg  sauce,  or  a  little  butter.  When 
thoroughly  mixed  shape  into  flat  cakes. 
Fry  nicely  some  slices  of  smoked  shoul- 
der and  remove  to  soft  paper  to  drain, 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other. 
Saute  the  fish  cakes  in  the  hot  fat  in 
which  the  meat  was  cooked.  Place  a 
well-poached  egg  on  top  of  each  cake, 
with  the  small  pieces  or  strips  of  shoul- 
der between  and  parsley  in  the  center. 


Black  Coffee;  How  to  Make  It. 

At  the  average  family  table  black  or 
after-dinner  coffee  is  simply  the  break- 
fast coffee  served  in  small  cups  and 
handed  around  without  cream.  The  ob- 
ject of  a  sip  of  clear  coffee  following  a 
hearty  meal  is  to  provide  a  slight 
stimulant  to  the  system,  and  for  this 
purpose  an  infusion  of  the  berry  is  bet- 
ter than  a  decoction.  The  French  un- 
derstand this,  and  in  the  simplest 
French  home  black  coffee  is  perfectly 
made  and  offered  after  every  dinner. 
The  point  to  be  insisted  upon  is  that 
the  water  shall  be  boiling  thoroughly 
at  the  time  it  is  poured  over  the  coffee. 
Black  coffee,  too,  must  be  made  in  a 
French  coffee  pot,  or  at  least  the  princi- 
ple of  this  utensil  must  be  preserved, 
and  a  filter  provided  through  which  the 
water  may  percolate  over  the  ground 
coffee.  It  is  not  necessary,  as  often 
asserted,  that  to  produce  the  perfect 
cup  of  black  coffee  the  berry  should  be 
finely  ground;  ordinary  grinding  will 
suffice,  but  boiling  water  is  a  sine  qua 
non.    Allow  a  tablespoonful  of  ground 


coffee  to  a  cup  and  a  pint  of  water  t 
every  four  tablespoonfuls.    Make  it  not 
more  than  five  minutes  before  it  is  to  be 
served. — New  York  Post. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

To  skim  a  sauce  the  expert  cook  will 
draw  the  saucepan  to  the  side  of  the 
fire  to  stop  the  boiling,  and  add  a  tea- 
spoonful of  cold  water,  which  promptly 
causes  the  grease  to  rise. 

A  few  drops  of  alcohol  mixed  with  a 
little  olive  oil  in  the  proportion  of  two 
and  one-half  parts  of  oil  to  a  half  part 
of  alcohol  is  a  better  mixture  with 
which  to  rub  polished  tables  than  the 
plain  oil.  The  alcohol  cuts  and  takes 
off  any  grease,  dust  or  trifling  stain. 

Women  who  are  careful  of  their 
leather  footwear  have  the  linings  of 
their  fine  shoes  renewed  as  regularly 
as  they  would  the  linings  of  jackets 
that  have  become  mussy.  Any  high- 
class  shoemaker  includes  this  refining 
in  the  work  of  his  repairing  depart- 
ment. 

A  good  way  is  never  to  apply  a  liquid 
odor  directly  to  an  article  of  clothing, 
but  keep  sachet  bags  everywhere  in 
the  wardrobe.  By  this  means,  every 
article  of  clothing  has  a  faint  aroma, 
too  subtle  to  be  defined.  Some  women 
even  make  tiny  sachets  to  sew  on  the 
sleeves  at  the  underarm  seam. 

For  a  tasty,  delicate  relish  that  may 
be  quickly  prepared,  nothing  is  nicer 
than  sardines  on  toast.  Drain  off  the 
oil,  scrape  off  the  skin  and  split  them. 
Lay  on  a  broiler  upon  a  sheet  of  writ- 
ing paper.  When  they  are  browned 
put  them  on  strips  of  toast  which  have 
been  buttered,  and  squeeze  over  them 
a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice. 

An  excellent  substitute  for  plum 
pudding  is  made  as  follows:  One  cup- 
ful of  raisins,  two  cupfuls  of  bread 
crumbs,  one  pint  of  milk,  butter  the 
size  of  an  egg,  one  egg,  teaspoonful  of 
cinnamon,  one-half  cup  of  molasses. 
Place  in  a  baking  dish  and  bake  in  a 
slow  oven  for  about  an  hour,  or  until 
firm.  Serve  hot  with  the  usual  plum- 
pudding  sauce. 

For  rhubarb  jelly  the  stalks  are  cut 
and  stewed  gently  until  tender.  To  a 
quart  of  the  rhubarb  a  pint  of  sugar 
and  a  little  more  than  a  half-box  of 
gelatine  are  allowed.  Soak  the  gelatine 
in  a  little  cold  water  and  add  to  the 
rhubarb  while  the  latter  is  warm,  rub- 
bing the  mixture  through  a  sieve,  pour 
into  a  mould  and  serve  with  whipped 
cream.  While  the  stalks  are  young 
and  tender,  the  rhubarb  need  not  be 
peeled.   


Too  Much  Salt. 

The  use  of  salt  as  a  condiment  is  so 
general  and  so  universally  believed  in 
as  necessary  that  we  rarely  hear  a 
word  against  its  excessive  use,  but 
there  is  a  multitude  of  persons  who  eat 
far  to  much  salt — eat  it  on  everything, 
on  meat,  fish,  potatoes,  melons,  in  but- 
ter, on  tomatoes,  turnip  and  squash,  in 
bread  and  in  a  host  of  foods  too  num- 
erous to  mention.  To  so  great  an  ex- 
tent is  it  used  that  no  food  is  relished 
which  has  not  a  salty  taste,  and  this 
hides  more  or  less  the  real  taste,  which 
is  often  very  delicate.  Now,  the  amount 
of  salt  required  in  the  system  is  com- 
paratively small,  and  if  the  diet  has 
been  rightly  compounded  very  little  is 
necessary.  What  are  some  of  the  evils 
of  the  excessive  use  of  salt  ?  The  effect 
is  to  paralyze  the  nerves  of  taste,  or 
pervert  them  so  they  pannot  enjoy  a 
thing  which  has  not  a  salty  flavor,  and 
in  addition  there  is  a  direct  tax  on 
both  the  skin  and  kidneys  in  removing 
it  from  the  blood.  Whether  the  skin  is 
harmed  by  the  tax  we  do  not  know. 
Possibly  it  is  not  greatly  injured,  yet 
we  know  that  few  people  possess  a 
healthy  skin;  but  it  is  now  pretty  well 
settled  that  an  excessive  use  of  salt 
does  overtax  the  kidneys  in  its  re- 
moval, and  that  cases  of  derangement 
and  disease  of  these  organs  are  due  to 
this  use.  We  advise  our  readers  and 
others  to  look  into  this  matter,  and 
to  try  to  diminish  the  excessive  use  of 
this  condiment.  We  believe  they  will 
be  better  for  it. — The  Clinic. 
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Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  May  16,  1900. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   65£@65M  67y,@67% 

Thursday   65?£@65«  67^®66ft 

Friday   G>%@to%        67  @65X 

Saturday   83*  ©84*         66  @65* 

Monday   64M@65is  65fc®66X 

Tuesday   65  @64*  66>/,(g.66>4 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   5s  8ftd      5s  8Hd 

Thursday   5s   8?»d      5s  i%& 

Friday   5s   8  d      5s  7ftd 

Saturday  5s  7Xd      5s  7?4d 

Monday   5s   8   d      5s  7fcd 

Tuesday   5s   8  d      5s  7&d 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday    @    1  00*@1  00»s 

Friday   92  @    1 

Saturday   90K®    98*®  99X 

Monday    @    99H@1  00 

Tuesday    @    1  00'4@  997* 

Wednesday    @    1  C0*@1  00* 

WHEAT. 

Prices  for  both  spot  wheat  and  futures 
have  suffered  further  declines  during  the 
week  under  review,  the  depression  being 
attributed  to  prospects  of  a  larger  crop  in 
this  country  and  Europe  than  was  esti- 
mated a  month  ago.  In  connection  with 
above,  there  was  an  exceedingly  slim  ex- 
port demand,  and  this  naturally  had  a  de- 
pressing effect.  Aside  from  a  steamer 
shipment  of  2800  tons  to  Peru  and  Chile, 
there  have  been  three  cargoes  of  wheat 
cleared  from  this  port  thus  far  this  month. 
This  is  a  little  ahead  of  the  movement 
for  corresponding  period  last  year,  which 
was  far  below  the  average.  New  wheat 
has  already  arrived,  a  carload  having  been 
landed  at  Port  Costa  on  Friday  last  from 
the  ranch  of  J.  M.  and  O.  B.  Kimberlin  in 
Kern  county.  This  ranch  has  been  first 
on  market  with  wheat  quite  frequently 
during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Last 
Friday's  new  wheat  brought  92JC,  but  the 
quality  was  not  first-class.  The  visible 
supply  of  wheat  East  of  the  Rockies 
showed  the  past  week  a  decrease  of 
2,204,000  bushels. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1900,  delivery,  901@— c. 

December,  1900,  delivery,  98ic@$1.00:J. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  Mav,  1900,  wheat  sold  at 
— @— c;  December,  1900,  $1.00j@1.00L 

California  Milling  *  95   @1  00 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   90  @  92* 

Oregon  Valley   90  ®  95 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   95  ®1  00 

Walla  Walla  Club   85  @  95 

Off  qualities  wheat   824®  87H 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1898-99.  1899-1900. 

Liv.  quotations   6s3d®6s5d  6s2tfd@6s3d 

Freight  rates   25®— s  — ®40s 

Local  market  %\  06*<«:1  083£  90®93Xc 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

There  is  naturally  a  weak  Hour  market, 
in  sympathy  with  wheat,  although  the 
product  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  as 
well  as  most  other  outside  points,  is  not 
being  offered  relatively  so  low  as  or- 
dinarily, compared  with  the  price  of  the 
local  product,  the  values  of  wheat  at  most 
of  the  points  in  question  being  just  now  in 
favor  of  the  San  Francisco  millers 

Superfine,  lower  grades  t2  40@2  60 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  65®2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35®3  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60®3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  40 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  40 

BARLEY. 

While  values  in  the  spot  or  sample  mar- 
ket have  not  declined  to  any  marked  de- 
gree since  last  review,  the  tendency  has 
been  to  lower  values,  mainly  owing  to  the 
crop  promising  better  than  was  thought 
possible  a  few  weeks  ago.  Weakness  was 
most  pronounced  in  the  speculative  mar- 
ket for  future  deliveries  of  new,  No.  1 
feed,  Dec,  selling  down  to  71c,  against  76c 
last  week.    It  does  not  follow,  of  course, 


that  barley  will  be  this  low  next  December 
because  speculative  operators  now  think  so. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   72K®  75 

Feed,  fair  to  good   67H®  71* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   85  @  95 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  ®  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  — 

OATS. 

Trade  in  this  cereal  is  not  brisk,  but 
when  compared  with  the  movement  in 
other  grain,  the  business  doing  in  oats 
makes  a  very  satisfactory  showing. 
Values  are  being  as  a  rule  well  sustained 
at  previously  quotod  range,  more  espe- 
cially for  colored  descriptions,  these  con- 
tinuing to  receive  the  most  inquiry  for 
feed  purposes,  affording  to  buyers  the 
most  value  at  the  prevailing  rates. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  22K@1  25 

White,  good  to  choice   1  12>/4@1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair   105  (9.1  10 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  07J4®1  15 

Milling   1  15   @1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  20  ®;  30 

Black  Russian   95  @1  07tf 

Red   95  ®1  n% 

CORN. 

Much  the  same  conditions  as  last  noted 
are  still  prevailing  in  the  market  for  this 
coreal.  Spot  supplies  of  Large  Yellow  are 
too  light  to  admit  of  wholesale  operations. 
Small  Yellow  is  in  few  hands  and  stiffly 
held.  Large  White  is  offering  in  more 
than  sufficient  quantity  for  the  immediate 
demand  for  this  variety,  enabling  buyers 
to  operate  to  advantage. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  05  ®1  07H 

Large  Yellow   1  15  @1  17tf 

Small  Yellow   1  40  @1  50 

Eastern,  in  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  10  ®1  12H 

RYE. 

Not  much  coming  forward,  nor  are  spot 
supplies  large.  Market  is  moderately  firm 
at  current  rates. 

Good  to  choice,  new   97H@1  02H 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Market  is  inactive,  with  supplies  and 
demand  both  lacking.  Quotable  values 
remain  nominally  as  before. 

Good  to  choice   2  00  ®2  10 

Silverskln   —  @  — 

BEANS. 

Values  for  all  varieties  of  beans  remain 
virtually  as  last  quoted,  and  thero  is  noth- 
ing at  present  to  indicate  that  thore  will 
be  any  special  fluctuations,  either  upward 
or  downward,  in  the  near  future.  Spot 
stocks  are  of  quite  moderate  volume  and 
are  mostly  in  second  hands.  Business  at 
present  is  principally  of  a  light  jobbing 
character,  but  as  there  is  no  disposition  to 
crowd  offerings  upon  buyers,  there  is  no 
weakness  observable. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  ft s   3  35   (S)3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  35  ®3  50 

Lady  Washington   3  15  @3  25 

Butter,  small   3  75  @4  00 

Butter,  large     @  

Pinks   2  70   ®2  90 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  15   ®3  35 

Reds   3  75  ®4  00 

Red  Kidneys   4  00  @4  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   5  25  @5  35 

Black-eye  Beans   4  50  @4  75 

Horse  Beans.     ®  

Garbanzos,  large   2  50  @2  75 

Garbanzos,  small   2  00  ®2  25 

Recent  advices  by  mail  from  New  York 
City  givo  the  following  review  of  the  bean 
market,  prices  quoted  being  per  60-tb 
bushel : 

Exporters  have  not  increased  their  pur- 
chases, and  if  the  jobbing  trade  has  been 
any  better  of  late  it  was  so  slight  as  to  be 
hardly  appreciated.  Marrow  have  had 
rather  an  unsatisfactory  demand  and  for- 
mer prices  were  barely  maintained;  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  business  was  at  $2,121 
for  average  best  goods,  but  a  few  lots  of 
reasonably  good  color  and  large  size  have 
jobbed  at  $2.15.  Possibly  Medium  have 
sold  a  trifle  better,  generally  at  $2.15, 
though  a  car  or  two  were  closed  out  at 
$2,121.  Choice  Pea  have  advanced  5c,  not 
because  of  any  special  activity  to  trade, 
but  owing  to  the  fact  that  stock  has  been 
scarce;  at  the  close  best  barrel  lots  are 
firm  at  $2.25,  with  some  fine  Canadian 
bags  going  at  $2,221.  Exporters  have 
taken  some  Red  Kidney  during  the  past 
week,  mostly  at  $3,074  f.  o.  b.,  but  the 
outlet  has  not  been  large  onough  to  give 
the  relief  that  was  needed,  and  the  market 
is  now  weak,  with  indications  that  best 
goods  can  be  bought  at  $2.05.  Very  little 
interest  in  White  Kidney.  Yellow  Eye 
neglected,  and  there  is  no  call  for  Turtle 
Soup.  Lima  are  just  a  shade  easior,  now 
quotod  $5.62£@3.55,  but  Giants  are  clean- 
ing up  closely  and  are  firmly  held.  Over 
6745  bags  foreign  beans  in  this  week,  in- 
cluding 5320  bags  from  Fiume  on  the 
steamer  Betsy.  Imported  Pea  havo  had  a 
good  demand,  mostly  at  $1.95@2,  and  a 
fairly  satisfactory  trade  has  been  accom- 
plished in  Medium  at  about  former  rates; 
the  quality  is  quite  irregular  and  this 
makes  a  wide  range;  some  very  inferior 
lots  have  gone  down  to  $1.25@1.30,  but 


good  to  prime  sold  largely  at  $1.75@1.85, 
with  some  fancy  Italian  up  to  $1.95.  Green 
and  Scotch  peas  have  shown  further  slight 
decline. 

DRIED  PEAS. 
With  no  Green  or  Niles  Peas  offering 
from  first  hands,  and  only  very  moderate 
supplies  held  by  jobbers  and  millers, 
values  in  wholesale  market  are  not  well 
defined.    Quotations  remain  unchanged. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  20  @2  35 

Niles  Peas   2  00   @2  25 

WOOL. 

In  the  way  of  sales  there  is  nothing  of 
consequence  to  report,  but  some  buyers 
have  been  doing  a  little  sampling  in  this 
center,  and  others  have  gone  to  Oregon, 
evidently  on  business  bent.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  there  will  be  fair  move- 
ment in  wools  at  an  early  day,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  prices  realized  will  be  as  satis- 
factory as  anticipated.  Foreign  markets 
have  been  lately  displaying  weakness. 
Manufacturers  are  postponing  buying  as 
much  as  possible,  and  are  doubtless  some- 
what anxious  about  results  of  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  soon  to  open. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  20  @22 

Northern,  free  16  @17 

Northern,  defective  18  @15 

Middle  Counties,  free  15  @17 

Middle  Counties,  defective  13  @15 

SouU em  Mountain,  12  mos  11  @13 

Southern  Mountain,  free,  7  mos  12  @15 

Southern  Mountain,  defective,  7  mos  10  @12 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  20  @21 

Oregon  Valley,  medium  and  coarse  19  @20 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  17  @18 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good  12  @16 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  15  @17 

HOPS. 

Although  offorings  from  first  hands  are 
not  what  can  bo  termed  heavy,  thero  are 
considerably  more  than  custom  can  be 
found  for.  Only  fancy  qualities  are  in- 
quired for,  and  these  are  not  obtainable 
in  anything  like  a  wholesale  way.  If 
fancy  wore  as  plentiful  as  common  to 
medium  grades,  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
would  be  sought  aftor  at  other  than  un- 
protitably  low  figures  for  the  producers. 
It  is  reported  that  Oregon  growers  have 
combined  and  agreed  to  reduce  their 
acreage  about  25%. 

Good  to  choice,  1899  crop   6  @9 

The  following  report  of  the  hop  market 
is  from  a  New  York  authority,  coming 
through  by  mail  of  recent  date: 

The  vory  small  amount  of  business  that 
has  been  passing  of  late  has  turned  the 
attention  of  the  trade  to  the  condition  of 
the  hop  yards  of  the  country,  the  pros- 
pects of  this  season's  crop  and  a  closer 
calculation  of  the  quantity  of  stock  still 
remaining  in  growers's  hands  unsold.  The 
best  information  that  has  come  to  hand 
from  Oregon  loads  to  the  belief  that  only 
13,000  to  14,000  bales  are  left  in  that  State, 
and  the  holdings  in  Washington  and  Cali- 
fornia will  not  bring  the  total  for  the  Pa- 
cific coast  abovo  20,000  bales.  The  stock 
of  1899  hops  back  in  this  State  may  not 
exceed  3000  bales — they  are  scattered  over 
several  counties,  but  some  sections,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Waterville  district,  are  prac- 
tically cleaned.  Work  in  the  yards  has 
been  going  on  rapidly  this  week,  and  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  roots  have 
wintered  well.  While  there  seems  to  be 
very  little  demand  this  spring  for  roots, 
wo  do  not  hear  of  much  plowing  up  of 
yards.  For  a  week  or  two  our  local  brew- 
ers have  been  busy  attending  to  licenses, 
and  they  have  shown  no  disposition  to 
trade,  hence  a  continuation  of  tho  dull 
features  noted  for  some  time  past.  There 
is  a  feeling  that  business  may  revive  some- 
what with  warmer  weather,  but  the  local 
stocks,  particularly  of  Pacific  coast  hops, 
are  ample  and  the  tone  of  values  is  barely 
steady. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Not  much  new  hay  has  yet  arrived,  nor 
is  there  any  special  inducement  to  for- 
ward it  freely  to  market  at  present.  Old 
is  still  being  offered  in  fairly  liberal  quan- 
tity, as  compared  with  immediate  necessi- 
ties, and  buyers  are  able  to  operate  to 
fully  as  good  advantage  as  for  some  time 
past.  Some  sales  of  fancy  Wheat  hay  aro 
made  above  quotations,  but  with  this  ex- 
ception the  market  shows  no  firmness. 
Straw  is  offering  at  reduced  rates,  with 
demand  light. 

Wheat   6  60®  9  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   6  00®  9  00 

Oat   6  00®  8  00 

Barley   5  00®  7  00 

Airalfa   5  00®  7  00 

Stock   6  00@6  00 

Compressed   6  50®  8  60 

Straw,  ft  bale   25®  37tf 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Bran  was  in  reduced  supply,  and  was 
quotably  firmer,  but  inquiry  was  rather 
light.  Middlings  were  offering  at  un- 
changed rates,  with  stocks  ample  for  de- 
mand. Shorts  were  in  fair  supply  and 
tendency  of  market  was  in  favor  of  buy- 
ers.   Market  for  Rolled  Barley  presented 


an  easier  tone.  Milled  Corn  was  held 
close  to  last  quoted  rates. 

Bran,  ft  ton   12  00@12  60 

Middlings   is  00@18  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    13  00®  16  00 

Barley,  Rolled    16  00®  16  SO 

Cornmeal----    23  50® 24  00 

Cracked  Corn   24  50® 25  00 

SEEDS. 

One  lot  of  526  sacks  Mustard  seed  ar- 
rived from  the  Lompoc  section,  but  it  had 
been  previously  placed,  and  was  practically 
only  in  transit.  Market  for  Mustard  seed 
continues  to  show  firmness.  In  other 
seeds  trade  is  of  a  light  order  and  values 
nominally  as  previously  noted. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  25®8  60 

Mustard,  Yellow   4  E0@4  75 

Flax   2  00®2  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3K@  4 

Rape   2  ®  3 

Hemp   4   ®  V, 

Timothy   4   @  i% 

Alfalfa,  Utah   — ®— 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

Tho  same  conditions  prevail  in  the  Grain 
Bag  market  as  before  stated,  with  prac- 
tically nothing  doing  at  the  moment,  and 
only  asking  figures  upon  which  to  base 
quotations.  Tho  season's  demand  for 
Wool  Sacks  is  about  ended.  In  market 
for  Fruit  Sacks,  Bean  Bags  or  Potato 
Gunnies,  there  is  nothing  new  to  report. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July .. .   —  @— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6*®  t% 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  6*®  6% 

State  Prison  Bags,  *  100  5  65®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs   — @32H 

Wool  Sacks,  34  lbs   —  @28H 

Fleece  Twine   7H®— 

Gunnies   — @124 

Bean  Bags   4X@  6* 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6K®  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

Dry  Hides  continue  to  meet  with  a  fair 
demand  at  prevailing  rates  for  shipment 
East,  but  for  Wet  Salted  Stock  the  mar- 
ket is  slow  and  lacks  firmness.  Pelts  are 
not  receiving  much  attention.  Tallow 
market  is  quiet. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  oither  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Cullt. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   10  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs   9  8 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fts   9  8 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  SO  lbs   9  8 

Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fts   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  9 

Dry  Hides   18  15 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fts   17  13 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fts   20  16 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large   2  50  ®  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium   2  00  ®  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   2  00  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75  @1  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides   SO  @  75 

Pelts,  long  wool,  ft  skin   1  00  @1  25 

Pelts,  medium,  *  skin   70  @  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ft  skin   35  ®  60 

Pelts,  sheaaltng,  ft  skin   20  @  35 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   27V4®  30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium    20  ®  22 H 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  10 

Elk  Hides   10  @  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   5  ®  5* 

Tallow,  No.  2   44®  4% 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  @  87M 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  @  10 

HONEY. 

There  are  no  stocks  of  noteworthy  vol- 
ume now  on  the  market,  either  new  or 
old.  There  is  so  little  doing  that  values 
are  for  the  time  being  rather  poorly  de- 
fined, especially  wholesale  figures  for  new. 
Present  quotations  are  based  mainly  on 
jobbing  prices  for  remaining  supplies  of 
1899  product. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid  :   ?  v*  8 

Extracted,  Light  Amber     7  ®  TV4 

Extracted,  Amber  5  ®  5>» 

White  Comb,  1ft  frames  11H@12H 

Amber  Comb   8  ®10 

BEESWAX.  • 

Moderate  shipments  were  made  the  past 
week  to  Europe.  More  would  go  forward 
if  it  were  obtainable  at  current  rates. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  ft  ft  26  @27 

Dark  24  @26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Market  for  Beef  was  without  special 
change,  ruling  quiet  at  formor  quotations. 
Veal  continued  in  slim  supply  and  market 
for  choice  small  ruled  firm.  Mutton  and 
Lamb  went  at  fully  as  easy  figures  as  last 
quotod.  Tendency  on  Hogs  was  to  lower 
prices,  but  market  was  still  above  packers' 
views. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  lb          6  ®  AM 

Beef,  second  quality   6  @ — 

Beef,  third  quality   5  @  6* 

Mutton — ewes,  6@7o;  wethers   6  ®  7M 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   6<K@  5ft 
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Hogs,  small,  fat   5&@  5% 

Hogs,  large,  hard.  :   f>%@  5Y, 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   — @— 

Hogs,  feeders   5  ©  5% 

Hogs,  country  dressed   6  ©  654 

Veal,  small,  #  ft   7  ©  9'/» 

Veal,  large,*  ft   7  @  8tf 

Lamb,  spring,  *  ft   8  @  854 

POULTRY. 

Arrivals  of  California  poultry  were  not 
very  heavy,  but  in  connection  with  toler- 
ably free  receipts  of  Eastern,  there  was 
enough  to  impart  a  weak  tone  to  the  mar- 
ket for  all  but  strictly  choice,  extra  large 
and  fat  young  fowls,  this  latter  sort  being 
in  limited  supply  and  in  good  request. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  ¥  lb  

Turkeys,  live  hens,  $  ft  

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  $  ft  


12 

©  — 
©  13 

11 

©  12 

4  00 

@5  00 

4  25 

@4  50 

5  50 

@6  50 

4  60 

@5  00 

3  50 

©4  00 

2  00 

@3  00 

4  50 

@5  00 

5  50 

(ft  6  00 

1  50 

@1  75 

1  50 

@1  75 

1  75 

@2  00 

1  75 

©2  00 

@15 


@17 


Geose,  $  pair. 


BUTTER. 

Tendency  was  to  a  wider  range  of  prices, 
with  market  firm  at  quotations  for  choice 
to  select  fresh,  but  easy  for  fair  to  me- 
dium grades.  The  easier  feeling  for  latter 
sorts  was  due  to  less  active  demand  on 
packing  account. 

Creamery,  extras,  IB  ft   18  ©— 

Creamery,  firsts   17^4© — 

Creamery,  seconds   17  @ — 

Dairy,  select   17  ©— 

Dairy,  seconds   16 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   — 

Mixed  store   14 

Creamery  in  tubs   18 

Pickled  Roll   — 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select   18 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   18 

CHEESE. 

For  desirable  qualities  there  continues 
to  be  a  good  demand,  both  for  shipment 
and  on  local  account.  Young  Americas 
have  been  in  better  request  than  flats  and 
have  been  selling  to  best  advantage.  Pre- 
vious quotations  remain  in  force,  with 
market  firm  at  these  figures. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   8  ©  8'A 

California,  good  to  choice   7K©  8 

California,  fair  to  good   7  @  7& 

California  Cheddar   —  @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   1VS®  9 

EGGS. 

Market  showed  much  the  same  quiet 
condition  and  absence  of  firmness  as  dur- 
ing preceding  week.  The  speculative  de- 
mand is  much  lighter  than  it  was  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  with  Eastern  eggs  arriv- 
ing and  offering  in  fairly  liberal  amount, 
no  large  quantities  of  the  home  product 
are  required  to  satisfy  the  immediate  in- 
quiry. For  other  than  extra  large  and  in 
every  way  select  eggs  the  market  was  slow 
and  weak. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  16H@— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  15  @16 

California,  good  to  choice  store   13V4@14H 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading   15  @16 

Eastern,  cold  storage   —  ©— 

VEGETABLES. 

Onion  market  showed  a  little  more 
steadiness  for  New  Red  than  previous 
week,  demand  being  about  equal  to  the 
supplies.  Inquiry  for  Asparagus  was  on 
the  decrease,  and  market  was  easier.  Egg 
Plant  was  in  light  supply,  and  salable  to 
advantage.  String  and  Wax  Beans  sold 
at  a  decided  decline.  Tendency  of  values 
on  most  other  vegetables  in  season  was  to 
easier  figures  than  had  been  ruling. 

Asparagus,  $  box   50  @1  75 

Beans,  String,  *  ft   3  @  4 

Beans,  Wax,  *  ft   3lA®  ilA 

Cabbage,  choioe  garden,  #  100   40  ©  — 

Cauliflower,  *  dozen   50  @  — 

Cucumbers,  $  box   1  50  @2  00 

Egg  Plant,  *  ft    10  ©  12H 

Garlic,  *ft   —  @  — 

Onions,  Red,  Cal.,  good  to  choice. ...  75  @1  00 

Onions,  Oregon,  f>  cental   —  ©  — 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,  V  ft   &A®  3 

Peas,  Green,  "#  sack    75  ©1  25 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ¥  ft   7  @  10 

Peppers,  Bell,  *  ft   —  ©  — 

Rhubuarb,  *  box   50  ©100 

Squash,  Summer,  $  box   1  00  ©1  25 

Tomatoes,  Southern,  *  box   1  25  ©1  75 

Tomatoes,  Bay,     box   —  ©  — 

POTATOES. 

Old  potatoes  were  not  in  heavy  receipt, 
but  demand  was  slow  and  they  went  at 
lower  average  prices  than  last  quoted. 
New  potatoes  were  in  increased  supply  and 
were  offered  at  easier  rates,  with  pros- 
pects of  the  market  in  the  near  future  be- 
ing still  more  in  favor  of  buyers.  Some  of 
the  New  now  arriving  are  showing  very 
good  quality. 

Burbanks,  River,  H»  cental   40  ©  75 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  *  cental. ..     50  ©  75 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   —  ©  — 

Burbanks,  Oregon   50  ©  75 

River  Reds   —  @  — 


Early  Rose   —  ©  — 

Garnet  Chile   —  ©  — 

New  Potatoes,  *  cental   70  ©120 

Sweet,  River,  *  cental   —  @  — 

Sweet,  Merced   _  ©  - 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Several  additions  have  been  made  this 
week  to  the  list  of  fresh  fruits,  prominent 
among  them  being  Peaches  from  Vaca- 
ville,  Apricots  from  Vacaville  and  from 
Arizona  and  Logan  Berries  from  Santa 
Cruz.  As  is  usual  with  first  consignments, 
good  prices  were  realized.  Cherry  Plums 
put  in  an  appearance,  but  were  mostly  too 
green  to  be  sought  after.  A  few  early 
Apples  arrived,  but  they  did  not  present 
a  very  inviting  aspect,  and  received  at- 
tention more  on  account  of  their  rarity 
than  through  actual  merit.  Cherries 
were  in  heavy  supply,  a  large  proportion 
showing  damage  from  rain,  causing  prices 
to  rule  irregular  and  in  the  main  low. 
Blackberries  and  Raspberries  were  in 
moderate  receipt,  choice  of  both  kinds 
meeting  with  good  custom  and  selling  to 
fair  advantage.  Strawberries  in  prime  to 
choice  condition  brought  nearly  as  good 
figures  as  preceding  week,  but  receipts 
were  heavier. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   -    @  — 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $50-ibbox.  —  ©  — 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  *  50-ft  box.     —  ©  — 

Apricots,  Pringle,  $  box   75   ©  1  25 

Cherries,  Black  Tartarian,  *  box...  40  @  75 
Cherries,  White  and  Red,  *  box. .. .     25  ©  40 

Gooseberries,  common,  *  lb   2i£©  3Vt 

Gooseberries,  English,  $  lb   6  ©  8 

Raspberries,  $  chest  10  00  ©13  00 

Raspberries,  f,  crate   75  @  1  25 

Blackberries,  f,  crate   1  00  ©  1  25 

Currants,  Red,  ^  chest   5  00  ©  6  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest..  7  00  ©  9  00 
Strawberries,  Large,  f,  chest   4  50  @  6  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

In  the  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits,  the  main  feature  is  the  contracting 
or  efforts  to  contract  new  Apricots  for 
forward  delivery.  While  there  are  some 
transfers  being  effected  in  this  line,  there 
is  considerably  more  talk  than  business. 
Transactions  thus  far  reported  have  been 
mainly  at  7@7£c  for  good  to  choice  'cots 
in  sacks  at  primary  points  to  be  delivered 
latter  part  of  July  or  early  in  August. 
There  are  some  being  offered  in  sweat 
boxes  at  6£@7c,  time  of  delivery  being 
same  as  above  noted,  the  lower  figure  be- 
ing mainly  for  San  Joaquin  valley  product. 
Last  year's  'cots  are  now  nearly  out  of 
stock,  and  business  doing  in  them  at  cur- 
rent rates  is  wholly  of  a  small  jobbing 
character.  Other  dried  fruits  of  1899  cur- 
ing are  offering  at  generally  unchanged 
prices,  with  market  easy  in  tone,  holders 
axious  to  reduce  stocks,  and  concessions 
to  buyers  are  granted  rather  than  miss 
sales,  especially  where  desirable  transfers 
or  business  of  noteworthy  proportions  is 
under  consideration.  The  prospect  fur  a 
clean-up  of  Apples  appears  poorer  than  for 
any  other  fruit,  stocks  of  this  variety  being 
rather  heavy  for  this  date,  with  very  lit- 
tle outlet.  That  there  will  be  many 
Peaches  carried  over  is  not  likely,  al- 
though offerings  are  still  fairly  liberal  and 
the  market  favorable  to  buyers.  Prunes 
of  medium  sizes,  the  only  kinds  now  ob- 
tainable in  noteworthy  quantity,  are  mov- 
ing in  a  moderate  way  at  practically  un- 
changed values.  A  fair  clean-up  of  this 
fruit  is  looked  for,  although  the  market 
cannot  be  said  to  display  any  firmness. 
Figs  are  obtainable  at  decidedly  easy  fig- 
ures, with  transfers  mainly  the  result  of 
selling  pressure.  Pears  and  Plums  are  in 
too  light  stock  to  necessitate  making  any 
great  cuts  in  prices  on  these  varieties. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  $  ft   10  ©11 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   11  ©12 

Apricots,  Moorpark   13  ©15 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   6  ©  6'/2 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   5  @  5H 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   554©  5)4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   4V4@  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6H@  VA 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   .12  @15 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  @  9y, 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   6%®  VA 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts —  6lA®  VA' 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   6>/2@  7H 

Plums,  White  and  Red   7  @8 

Prunes,  in  sacks  40— 50s   3%®  4 

50— 60s    SH®  31/, 

60-70S   3   ®  3% 

70  -  80S   2%@  3 

Prunes  in  boxes,   lAo  higher  for  25-ft 
boxes,  140  higher  for  50-ft  bozes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   — @— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern. . .  — ©— 
Prunes,  Silver   4  @6 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3  @4 

Apples,  quartered   3>A®  4% 

Figs,  Black   2  ©  3 

Figs,  White   3  ©  3H 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  ©4 

Advices  by  mail  of  late  date  from  New 
York  City  furnish  the  following  rosume  of 
the  dried  fruit  market : 

Evaporated  apples  have  met  an  active 


demand,  mainly  for  export,  and  prime 
have  ruled  firm  at  6c,  with  holders  gen- 
erally asking  that  figure.  Choice  quiet, 
but  fancy  have  a  good  jobbing  demand  at 
full  prices.  Grades  under  prime  receive 
little  attention.  Sun-dried  sliced  apples 
continue  dull  and  weak,  but  quarters 
steady  though  quiet.  Chops  have  had  a 
fair  inquiry  and  choice  heavy  packed  have 
occasionally  reached  $1.55,  but  $1.50  gen- 
erally top,  with  ordinary  or  poor  dragging 
at  lower  figures.  Cores  and  skins  have 
ruled  firmer,  with  choice  generally  held  at 
$1,  though  a  car  of  fancy  sold  at  $1.12$; 
poor  stock  is  urged  for  sale  at  low  and  ir- 
regular figures,  some  sales  having  been 
made  as  low  as  40@50c.  Raspberries  more 
active  and  firmer,  with  15c  generally  asked 
at  the  close.  Cherries  in  light  supply.  No 
blackberries  or  huckleberries  left.  Cali- 
fornia fruit  quiet  and  without  material 
change.  Small  prunes  have  been  pretty 
well  cleaned  up;  40s  command  5j@5Jc  gen- 
erally, with  prices  ranging  up  to  7c  for  de- 
sirable 30s. 

Apricots,  Cal  ,  Moorpark,  1899,  *  ft  14  ©16 

Apricots,  Cal  ,  Royal,  1899,  $  ft  WA®13<A 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1899,  peeled,  *  ft  16  ©20 

Pe aches,  Cal.,  1899,  unpeeled,  in  bxs,  f,  ft.  1lA@  9 
Peaches,  Cal.,  1899,  unpeeled,  in  bags,  ft.  7  ®  9 
Prunes,  Cal.,  1899,  *  ft   3lA@  7 

RAISINS. 

Business  in  this  department  is  flat  at  the 
moment,  as  is  to  be  expected  at  this  time 
of  year.  There  is  no  guide  to  values  at 
present,  quotations  being  wholly  nominal 
and  representing  prices  ruling  early  in 
the  season,  when  raisins  were  in  demand. 
Prospects  are  that  the  coming  crop  will 
be  disposed  of  after  much  the  same  sys- 
tem as  in  vogue  the  past  season. 

P.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  $  box   1  60  ©— 

do        do      2-crown,  $  box          1  50  ©— 

Valencia  Layers,  *  20-ft  box   80  ©1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   6!^©— 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   5  @ — 

Pacifies.— 2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  5^c;  3-crown, 
6c;  4-crown,  6V4c ;  seedless,  4\c. 

Orientals.— 2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  4^c;  3-crown, 
5Hc;  4-crown,  6c. 

(Above  pricos  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50-lb. 
boxes.) 

Thompson  Seedless—  Bleached  fancy,  $  ft.,  10c; 
choice,  9c;  standard,  8c;  prime,  6c.  Unbleached, 
6c. 

Sultanas.—  Bleached  fancy,  $  lb.,  8Hc;  choice, 
TAo;  standard,  6Hc;  prime,  5c.   Unbleached,  5c. 

Loose  Valencias.—  Fancy,  *  lb.,5!4c;  choice,  4!4c; 
standard,  SYiO. 

Valencia  Clusters.— Fancy,  yib.,7c;  choice,  6c; 
standard,  5c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Orange  market  was  not  heavily  stocked, 
but  with  demand  slow  the  supply  of  com- 
mon to  medium  grades  was  more  than 
ample  for  the  requirements.  High  grade 
oranges,  more  especially  select  Navels, 
were  not  plentiful,  and  for  fruit  of  this 
sort  the  market  was  moderately  firm. 
Lemon  market  was  without  special 
change,  the  demand  being  only  fair  at 
previous  range  of  values,  and  common 
qualities  difficult  to  place  at  the  low  fig- 
ures quoted  for  the  same.  Mexican  Limes 
were  offered  at  fully  as  easy  rates  as  were 
current  the  preceding  week. 

Oranges— Navels,  fancy  $  box   2  50©3  00 

Navels,  good  to  choice   1  50©2  00 

Navels,  common  to  fair   1  00®  1  50 

St.  Michaels   1  00@2  00 

Mediterranean  Sweet   1  00@2  00 

California  Seedlings   65@1  75 

Lemons— California,  select,  $  box   2  25@2  50 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@2  00 

California,  common  to  fair    1  00@1  25 

Limes-Mexican,  *  box   4  00©4  50 

California,  small  box   50©1  00 

NUTS. 

The  same  inactivity  is  prevailing  in  this 
line  as  previously  noted,  with  values  for 
most  kinds  very  poorly  defined.  There  is 
little  or  no  opportunity  for  any  notewor- 
thy business  in  spot  stocks  of  either  Al- 
monds or  Walnuts,  as  there  are  few  now 
offering.  That  coming  crop  of  Almonds 
will  meet  with  a  good  market  seems  now 
quite  probable.  Peanuts  continue  in 
scanty  stock,  with  market  firm,  and  busi- 
ness in  the  main  necessarily  confined  to 
small  transactions. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  14  ©17 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  ft  10  ©12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  ©9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4  ©  5 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell   9  ©10 

Walnuts,  White,  California,  standard        7  ©8 

Chestnuts,  California  Italian   8  ©10 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  5  ©6 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  8^ 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

Market  is  quiet  and  presents  much  the 
same  easy  tone  as  for  some  time  past. 
New  dry  wines  remain  quotable  at  14@16c 
per  gallon,  the  lower  figure  being  realized 
at  producing  points  for  choice  Northern, 
while  for  ordinary  Southern,  14c  per  gal- 
lon, San  Francisco  delivery,  is  a  full  quota- 
ble figure.  Dealers  are  receiving  consider- 
able wine  which  is  being  delivered  on  con- 
tracts made  last  summer  and  fall,  and  on 
this  account  are  placed  in  a  rather  inde- 
pendent position,   refusing  in  most  in- 


stances to  take  immediate  offerings  unless 
they  can  secure  them  on  favorable  terms. 
There  are  new  dry  wines  held  up  to  20c 
per  gallon  by  growers,  but  this  figure  is 
not  obtainable  in  a  regular  way. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


POR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,  '99. 


Flour,  \i  sacks  125,617 

Wheat,  centals   90,053 

Barley,  centals   43,150 

Oats,  centals   12,180 

Corn,  centals   5,245 

Rye,  centals   290 

Beans,  sacks   1,649 

Potatoes,  sacks   21,790 

Onions,  sacks   4,001 

Hay,  tons   2,176 

Wool,  bales   1,861 

Hops,  bales   189 


5,623,477 
5,968,103 
4,834,923 
724,449 
128,751 
96,742 
354 ,2H3 
1,131,067 
148,405 
140,736 
50,057 
10,243 


Same  time 
last  year. 


4^3,988 
2,621,671 
1,252,813 
595,573 
160,156 
30,515 
384,193 
1,044,225 
166,116 
123,186 
56,573 
11,648 


EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


POR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 

Same  time 

July  1,  '99. 

last  year. 

Flour,  ]4  sacks  

24,124 

3,775,446 

3,308,390 

Wheat,  centals  

97 

5,236,832 

1,686,771 

Barley,  centals  

6,262 

3,790,491 

419,990 

Oats,  centals  

Corn,  centals  

532 

43,946 

20,079 

260 

18,337 

20,263 

Beans,  sacks  

338 

25,4-5 

83,080 

Hay,  bales  

2,807 

130,464 

71,689 

Wool,  pounds  

4,324,433 

1,764,182 

Hops,  pounds  

iii 

1,009,637 

1,323,488 

Honey,  cases  

4 

3,530 

5,417 

Potatoes,  packages 

1,245 

70,718 

42,820 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  May  16.  —  Evaporated  apples, 
common,  4i4@5c;  prime  wire  tray,  5lA@6o; 
choice,  6%©7c;  fancy,  7!4©8c. 

California  dried  fruits  quiet  at  nominally  un- 
changed figures. 

Prunes,  3%©7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  12i4©14c;  Moorpark,  15@18c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7@9c;  peeled,  16@20c. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

ifi  General  Commission  Merchants,  ^ 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

fl9"Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


iPATENTSl 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  Inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
in  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since 
1872.  All  worthy  Inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have 
the  benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  coun- 
tries which  grant  protection  to  Inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  Issued 
to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  ob- 
tained through  our  agency.  We  can  give  the  best 
and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the  patentability 
of  new  inventions.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  any 
first-class  agencies  In  the  Eastern  States,  while 
our  advantages  for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  are  far 
superior.  Advice  and  circulars  free. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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"ALPHA-DE  LAVAL" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

The  De  Laval  Cream 
Separators  were  first  and 
have  always  been  kept 
best.  They  have  always  led 
in  improvements,  which 
imitating  machines  must 
await  the  expiration  of 
patents  to  use.  The  20th 
Century  improvements 
give  them  still  greater  ca- 
pacity and  efficiency.  They 
are  immeasurably  superior 
to  any  other  system  or 
method  that  can  be  em- 
ployed in  the  separation 
of  cream— saving  $5.-  to 
$10.-  per  cow  per  year 
over  any  setting  system 
and  $3.-  to  $5.-  over  any 
other  centrifugal  method. 
All  sizes,  styles  and  prices 
—$50.-  to  $800.- 
Scnd  for  new  "  20th  Century"  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Stb., 
CHICAGO. 


74  Cortiandt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — The  regular  semi- 
monthly meeting  of  this  Grange  was 
held  on  Saturday.  After  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  business  and  the  con- 
ferring of  the  first  and  second  degrees, 
the  subject  of  co-operation  in  selling 
and  buying  was  taken  up,  it  being 
designated  by  the  Worthy  Lecturer  of 
the  National  Grange  for  consideration 
this  month.  A  committee,  consisting 
of  Bros.  Berry  and  Mull  and  Sister 
Styles,  was  appointed  to  report  at  next 
meeting  upon  feasibility  and  methods. 

The  Worthy  Secretary,  Sister  Mor- 
ris, moved  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  interview  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors on  passing  an  ordinance  pro- 
viding for  the  planting  and  protection 
of  shade  trees  on  the  public  roads.  The 
motion  was  carried. 

Sister  Gill  moved  that  a  committee  of 
five  be  appointed  to  prepare  for  a 
Grange  exhibit  at  the  District  Agri- 
cultural Fair,  to  be  held  in  Tulare  next 
October.  The  motion  was  carried  and 
the  committee  appointed. 

According  to  Grange  custom,  the 
first  Saturday  in  June  being  Children's 
Day,  a  special  committee  was  appointed 
to  arrange  for  it.  On  this  day  the 
recitations  and  exercises  are  to  be  all 
by  the  children. 

Educational  Propositions.  —  The 
subject  of  the  change  in  the  school  laws 
of  California,  as  proposed  by  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Educational  Association, 
coming  up,  it  was  conceded  that  suffi- 
cient public  attention  is  not  given  to 
this  subject.  It  was  argued  by  some 
that  the  course  of  studies  now  required 
in  the  schools  is  not  what  the  condition 
of  society  requires — that  more  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  in  industrial  pur- 
suits and  less  to  a  classical  education. 
It  was  argued  by  others  that  there  is 
no  room  for  other  studies  in  our  public 
schools — that  the  course  of  studies  now 
required  is  so  exacting  as  to  seriously 
strain  the  mental  condition  of  a  child, 
and  frequently  wreck  it.  This  was  not 
denied,  but  neither  was  it  denied  that 
not  less  than  one-half  the  studies  now 
exacted  in  our  public  schools  are  prac- 
tically valuable  to  the  students  when 
they  mature;  that  more  than  one-half 
the  studies  now  required  are  not  fully 
comprehensible  to  the  immature  mind 
of  the  child;  that  it  is  these  studies,  ob- 
scure to  the  child's  mind,  which  wrecks 
it;  that  in  schools  where  technical 
studies  are  pursued,  many  of  the 
children  show  wonderful  aptness  for 
them,  gratifying  alike  to  the  child,  the 
teacher  and  the  parent,  and,  were 
greater  opportunities  afforded  in  our 
public  schools  for  these  studies,  better 
educational  results  would  be  had;  that 
many  a  parent  says,  "My  boy  or  my 
girl  takes  great  interest  in  or  shows 
great  aptness  for  this  or  that  handi- 
craft, and  I  wish  it  were  taught  in  our 
public  school;"  that  these  expressions 
on  the  part  of  the  parents  and  these 
dispositions  and  results  on  the  part  of 
the  children  should  be  suggestive  to 
boards  of  education;  that  education  is 


now  conducted  on  lines  that,  to  say  the 
least,  are  misguiding;  that  the  Univer- 
sity is  a  classical  school,  that  it  exacts 
as  a  condition  for  entrance  a  classical 
preparation,  that  it  sends  around  its 
examiners  to  the  various  high  schools 
of  the  State  to  see  the  course  of  studies 
preparatory  to  the  University  as  pur- 
sued in  the  high  schools,  which  is  on  the 
same  lines  as  pursued  in  the  University; 
that  this  necessitates  a  similar  line  of 
studies  in  the  grammar  school,  which  is 
preparatory  to  the  high  school;  and  so 
we  say  the  whole  course  of  education  in 
our  public  schools  is  misguiding.  Can 
our  State  Board  of  Education,  which  is 
a  statutory  and  official  body,  and  our 
State  Educational  Association,  which  is 
not  statutory  or  official  (but  is  com- 
posed, to  a  marked  degree,  of  leading 
educators  and  men  of  advanced  thought 
on  educational  lines),  give  us  in  our 
public  schools  a  more  useful  and  effi- 
cient course  of  studies  ? 

It  was,  without  any  dissent,  agreed 
that  they  can,  and  a  committee  of  five 
was  selected  to  formulate  the  views  of 
Tulare  Grange  on  this  subject,  and, 
through  the  Hon.  E.  O.  Larkins,  have 
them  presented  to  the  State  Educa- 
tional Association  at  its  next  meeting. 

Bonds  and  Taxation. — The  subject 
of  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment, exempting  bonds  from  taxation, 
to  be  voted  for  at  the  State  election  to 
be  held  next  November,  was  brought 
up  in  the  Grange.  It  was  mentioned 
that  a  State  annual  convention  of  the 
Bankers'  Association  of  California  was 
then  being  held  in  Sacramento;  that  a 
leading  subject  of  consideration  at  that 
meeting  was  how  to  carry  the  proposed 
amendment  and  to  provide  means  there- 
for; that  the  leading  argument  of  the 
bankers,  as  expressed  by  themselves 
at  such  meeting,  in  favor  of  the  consti- 
tutional amendment,  is  that  bonds  are 
not  now  taxed  because  the  assessment 
law  is  defective;  that  this  leads  to 
fraud  and  perjury  in  giving  in  returns 
of  taxable  property,  and  to  avoid  this 
fraud  and  perjury  in  giving  in  property 
for  assessment,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment (prepared  by  the  bankers  them- 
selves, and  by  them  railroaded  through 
an  accommodating  Legislature)  should 
be  carried  and  they — the  bondholders — 
be  relieved  from  paying  any  tax  on 
bonds. 

The  members  of  the  Grange  seemed 
to  think  the  admissions  of  the  bankers 
in  their  resolutions,  advocating  the 
proposed  amendment  of  the  constitu- 
tion, are  shameful:  that  they  are  no 
just  plea  for  its  adoption,  but  rather 
undeniable  evidence  of  the  necessity  of 
amending  the  assessment  laws  so  as  to 
require  the  assessors  to  ascertain  what 
bonds  are  out  in  their  several  counties 
and  assess  them  the  same  as  other  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness  are  assessed; 
that  to  exempt  bonds  from  taxation 
the  rate  of  interest  which  the  bond 
should  bear  should  be  stipulated  in  the 
laws,  and  not  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  money  lender;  that  to  exempt  bond- 
holders from  their  portion  of  the  tax  to 
support  the  Government  which  enforces 
the  payment  of  the  bond,  without  limit- 
ing the  rate  of  interest  which  the  bond 
should  bear,  will  be  an  unjust  and  in- 
iquitous discrimination  of  law  in  favor 
of  a  class  than  whom  none  can  better 
pay  their  share  of  tax,  and  none  are  so 
ready  to  appeal  to  the  law  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  their  bond,  interest  and 
principal:  that  this  subject  affects 
every  tax-payer  and  that  the  amend- 
ment should  be  beaten  at  the  election 
because  it  is  unjust. 

The  Worthy  Master  read  a  thought- 
ful and  well- written  paper,  "  Keeping 
Books  on  the  Farm."  J.  T. 

From  the  Worthy  Master. 

To  the  Editor: — "In  what  way  can 
business  co-operation  in  the  purchase 
of  supplies  be  made  most  available  to 
members  of  the  Grange  ?  "  is  the  April 
topic  suggested  by  the  National  Lec- 
turer and  his  suggestions  were  printed 
in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  page  287, 
of  May  5. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  seed  sown 
by  Bro.  Bachelder  is  bearing  fruit  in 
California.  In  the  way  of  fire  insurance 
more  than  $50,000  have  been  already 
subscribed  in  this  county,  and  the  for- 


mation of  a  county  mutual  insurance 
company  seems  to  be  an  assured  fact. 

I  will  excuse  myself  for  not  writing 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  stating 
that  I  have  injured  my  right  hand  so 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  write. 
Persons  waiting  for  letters  will  please 
t  ake  notice.  G.  W.  Worth  en. 

San  Jose,  May  8. 

Fire  Insurance  Convention. 

To  the  Editor: — All  mutual  fire  in- 
surance companies  in  California  are  re- 
quested to  send  delegates  to  a  conven- 
tion of  such  companies  to  be  held  at 
No.  542  Byrne  Building,  on  Broadway 
and  Third  streets,  Los  Angeles,  on 
June  20,  1900,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  State  association  of  such  com- 
panies for  mutual  benefit.  Every  farm- 
ers' club,  society  or  community  which 
is  thinking  of  forming  or  is  in  any  way 
interested  in  these  companies  is  invited 
to  be  present. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Orange  County  Farmers'  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Co. 

T.  B.  Reed.  Secretary. 

Fullerton,  Cal.,  May  10. 


TOO  MUCH  FAT. 

Anyone  who  has  suffered  from  the  deformity  of 
too  much  fat.  knows  how  to  sympathize  with  the 
wife  of  a  prominent  Congressman  at  Washington 
who  had  to  give  up  hersoclal  leadershlpon  account 
of  her  excessive  corpulence.  Like  a  drowning  man 
who  grasps  at  a  straw,  she  tried  everything  she 
heard  of  or  could  think  of  and  yet  continued  to  get 
fat.  Finally,  the  treatment  of  a  celebrated  German 
lady  specialist,  without  Inconvenience  or  detriment 
to  her  health,  reduced  her  weight  to  Its  normal 
proportions. 

Any  woman  or  man  who  Is  suffering  as  she  was 
can  accomplish  the  same  results  or  check  the  ten- 
dency to  obesity.  There  Is  no  ftarvatlon,  no  violent 
exercise,  you  can  take  the  treatment  unknown  tc 
your  friends  and  all  the  medicines  you  may  need 
can  be  got  at  any  drug  store.  If  you  write  to  Mrs 
Elleanor  Klrby.  American  Tract  9ocletv  Building. 
N  Y..  and  enclose  the  small  fee  of  one  dollar,  she 
will  tell  you  all  about  the  treatment  and  what  to  do. 
There  Is  no  other  charge  aud  she  has  no  medicines 
to  sell.  If  the  treatment  Is  not  practical  and  sails- 
factory  the  fee  will  he  returned 


Cooper's  Sheep  Dip. 

Leading  Dip  of  the  World 
Sixty  Years. 

USED  ON  150,000,000  YEARLY. 


Not  a  refuse  product  of  tobacco  or  dye  factories. 
A  sheep  dip  invented  and  made  specially  for  sheep 
You  are  asked  to  use  it  because  it  is  the  best. 
It  occupies  a  supreme  position  In  all  countries. 
It  is  free  from  objections  so  common  In  others. 
It  cures  without  injury.   No  smell. 


General  Aeents,  SH00BERT-BEALE  CO., 
222  SANSOME  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


\A/H"V     THE     BEST  "? 

BECAUSE  they  are  made  on  correct  principles, 
therefore  give  the  best  results.  The  Menzel  Hard- 
ware Co.  of  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  state  that  "  they  have 
put  up  a  large  number  of  pumps  of  all  kinds  this 
season,  but  yours  give  us  and  our  customers  the 
best  satisfaction." 

BURTON  PUMP  AND  MACHINE  WORKS  have  re- 
moved to  44-40  Main  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal..  and  will 
give  full  particulars  and  furnish  estimates  of  pumps 
run  with  gasoline  or  steam  engines.  Horse  powers 
or  windmills— complete  plants.  Closing  out  stock 
of  second-hand  gaBOllne  engines.  1  to  20  H  P. 


FX>R  SALE 
lOO  Tanks, 


All  Sizes— MUST  GO. 
One  Fine  Lot  of  Second-Hand 

Plpe—VERY  CHEAP. 
Windmills,  Water  Troughs.  Pipe 

and  Pumps— All  Kinds. 
R .  P.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal, 


MONEY  in  HONEY! 


THE  WEEKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free. 
Q.W.YORK  &  CO. 

118  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  111 


A  WOMAN'S  NEW  GAME 

Is  to  enclose  fowls  with  Page  Poultry  Fence. 
PAtlE  WOVK.N  WW  HOICK CO., ADRIAN, HOB. 

Telephone  Main  19D. 
Blake,   Aloffltt   dfc  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  S5-57-59-OI  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or 

We  are  Headquarters  for 

Seed  &  Plants. 

Valuable  book  aboul  It,  Irllinir  how  tourow  tbouaandaof 
lollar.worth.whalu«r.l  for  antl  oho  l»irrowir.|ilt.S«nt  for  IOC 

AMERICAN  UINSENU  GARDENS.  ROSE  HILL,  New  York. 


AKRON  BUCKEYE  MOWER. 


PACIFIC  CHAMPION  SELF  BUMP  RAKE. 


CHAMPION  REVOLVING  RAKE. 


MANILA  BINDING  TWINE. 


Rl'SHFORU  FARM  WAGONS. 


MODEL  4  SPRING  WAGON. 


NO.  53.    WORLD  BEATER  SURREY. 


NO.  I.    WORLD  BEATER  BUGG1 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  &  18  DRUMM  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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TREE  WASH! 


STEAD'S  "BUG  BANE"  isthebe.tand 
cheapest  wash  known  for  either  citrus 
deciduous  trees.  Contains  no  poiionou* 
l  chemicals.  Is  a  fertilizer  and  tree  tonic  combined 
Never  clogs  your  pump  or  closes  up  the  pores  of  m  tree 
EASY  TO  HANDLE.  Always  ef- 
fective. In  use  for  more  than  ten  years  by  leading 
fruit  men,  some  of  whom  use  upwards  of  20  tons 
Per  year.  Their  testimonials  together  with  prices 
and  full  directions  upon  application. 

Manufactured  only  by 

CO.  SAN  DIEGO 


U 

r  I 


Gi  DiSoap° 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

REPORTED   BY   DEWEY,    STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER   PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  ],  1900. 

648,478.— Awnings— W.  H.  Arnold,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

648,720.— Excavator— G.  W.  Barnhart, 
S.  F. 

648,830.— Pen  Extractor— J.  D.  Barrie, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
648,377.— Range  Finder— C.  J.  Beauvais, 

Phoenix,  A.  T. 
648,456.— Pants  Guard— I.  H.  Fay,  Riv- 

©i*sido  CjiI 

648.614.  — Pump— M.  M.  Grove,  Garfield, 
Wash. 

648,867.— Button— N.  B.  Hale,  San  Ber- 
nardino, Cal. 

648.615.  — Belt  G u i d e  —  Hamilton  & 
Drake,  Ventura,  Cal. 

648,409.— Thumb  Rule— P.  R.  Hazeltine, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

648,620.— Loading  Platform  —  H.  C. 
Holmes,  S.  F. 

648,624.— Sidewalk  Door  Lock— P.  H. 
Jackson,  S.  F. 

648,511. — Handsaws — J.  G.  Lyons,  Cos- 
mopolis,  Wash. 

648,766.— Pipe  Wrench  —  R.  MacKay, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

648,513. — Basket  Carrier — L.  S.  Man- 
ning, Oakland,  Cal. 

648,766.— Drilling  Machine— J.  R.  Nel- 
son, DeLamar,  Nev. 

648,778. — Vehicle  Brake — Neumann  & 
Hartmann,  Seattle,  Wash. 

648,521.— Chopping  Block— M.  Parolio, 
S.  F. 

648,795.— Roller  Bearing— J.  R.  Rich- 
ardson, Madera,  Cal. 

648,641.— Conveying  Machine— A.  P. 
Tatterson,  Stockton,  Cal. 

648,576.— Measuring  Rule— W.  B.  Tay- 
lor, Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

648,814.— Card  Case  —  W.  Trewartha, 
Angels,  Cal. 

648,645.  —  Folding  Crate  —  Wetzel  & 
Shaw,  Alameda,  Cal. 

Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scien- 
tific Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Portable  Adjustable  Vessel- 
Loading  Device. — H.  C.  Holmes,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  assignor  to  R.  D.  Chand- 
ler of  same  place.  No.  648,630.  Dated 
May  1,  1900.  The  object  of  this  invention 
is  to  provide  a  device  for  the  loading  of 
vessels  from  wharves,  and  it  is  particularly 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  discharging 
wagons  or  carts  directly  upon  a  vessel's 
deck  or  into  the  hold.  It  consists  of  an 
extensible  driveway  comprising  the  sec- 
tions, one  of  which  is  slidable  with  rela- 
tion to  the  other,  so  that  it  may  be  ex- 
tended for  use  or  drawn  in  upon  the  other 
section  for  transportation.  The  support- 
ing section  has  wheels  under  one  end,  and 
means  for  connecting  the  opposite  end 
with  a  team  or  motor  so  that  it  can  be 
moved  from  place  to  place.  Suitable 
guide  rollers  are  so  arranged  as  to  be 
turnable  and  relieve  the  friction  of  the 
sliding  of  the  two  parts  of  the  driveway. 
Angle  iron  strips  are  bent  at  the  ends  of 
the  side  rails  and  form  stops  to  prevent 
the  vehicle  wheels  passing  over  the  end  of 
the  driveway. 

Folding  Crate. — Henry  Wetzel,  Ala- 
meda, Cal.,  and  F.  J.  Shaw,  Oakland, 
Cal.  No.-  648,645.  Dated  May  1,  1900. 
The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  pro- 
vide a  crate  or  box  which  may  be 
folded  to  small  compass  for  transportation 
or  storage,  and  extended  into  shape  as  a 
container  and  locked  in  its  extended  posi- 
tion. The  sides  and  ends  are  made  of 
spaced  strips',  vertical  plates  at  the  inner 
angles  of  the  box  or  crate  are  hinged  to- 
gether along  their  meeting  edges  and 


have  lateral  extending  sockets  adapted  to 
receive  and  support  the  end  portions  of 
the  strips  forming  said  sides  and  ends.  A 
hinged  top  and  bottom  and  hinged  plates 
extend  across  and  project  beyond  the  ad- 
jacent edges  of  the  top,  bottom  and  sides, 
and  said  hinged  plates  have  interlocking 
loops  which  are  adapted  to  align  and 
guided  slide  bolts  are  fitted  to  engage  and 
interlock  with  said  loops  to  hold  the  box 
in  position.  When  the  parts  have  been 
folded  together  they  are  retained  in  place 
by  hook  plates  which  extend  over  and  en- 
gage with  the  opposite  sides. 

— There  is  a  complicated  system  of 
weights  and  measures  in  use  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  The  unit  of  weight  for 
hemp,  sugar,  copra  and  grain  is  the  picul, 
which  is  equivalent  to  139.4674  pounds, 
United  States  standard,  and  the  picul  is 
divided  into  100  cates.  Grain  is  also  sold 
by  dry  measure.  The  standard  is  the 
cavan,  which  is  equivalent  to  68.1  United 
States  quarts  or  2.13  bushels.  The  cavan 
is  made  up  of  twenty-five  gantas  (2.724 
quarts  each),  which  in  turn  contain  eight 
chupas  (22.88  cubic  inches  each)  of  four 
aptanes  each  (5.644  cubic  inches  in  each 
aptan).  'Tobacco  and  ramie  are  sold  by 
the  quintal,  in  bales  of  two,  three  or  four- 
quintals  each.  The  quintal  is  equivalent 
to  101.41  pounds  and  is  divided  into  four 
arrobes  of  25.35  pounds.  Oil  sells  in  tin- 
ajas  or  jars  of  sixteen  gantas  each,  the 
tinaja  holding  about  50.71  quarts  and  tho 
ganta  being  equivalent  to  3.17  quarts. 


Bugs,  worms,  Insects 

of  ALL  kinds,  injurious  to  trees,  plants  and 
Tines  are  quickly  destroyed  by  the  use  of 

SWIFT'S  S?IeeaadTe 

The  latest  and  most  effective  insecticide.  As  it  is 
white  ami  adheres  to  the  leaves  you  can  always  tell 
when  a  second  application  is  needed.  Never  scalds 
or  burns  the  foliage.  Used  by  the  Gypsy  Moih  Com- 
mission of  Massachusetts,  indorsed  by  leading:  Stare 
Entomologists.  Send  for  fret)  booklet  "'/lyun'ou*  /*- 
aeeta."   Made  and  sold  only  by 

Wm.  H.  SWIFT  &  CO.,  03  Broad  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Pacific  Steel 
Handy  Wagon. 

WHEELS  88  and  34  Inches  high. 

TIRES  4  and  5  in.  wide,  %  In.  thick. 

AXLES  \%  Inch,  solid  steel. 

BOLSTERS  AND  AXLE  STOCKS. .  .White  oak. 
CAPACITY  Guaranteed  5000  lbs. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16-13  DRDMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Made  by  The  Shunk  Plow  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 


HALL'S 
" BANNER " 
PUMP. 

BEST  LIFT  AND  FORCE 
IN  THE  MARKET. 


No  Pipes  to  Disconnect  to 
Get  at  All  Working 
Parts. 


The  "ALTA"  Is  the 
most  serviceable  Deep 
Well  Pump.  Working 
parts  taken  up  from  any 
depth  without  disturb- 
ing pipe  body. 

Address 

HALL'S 
MACHINE  WORKS, 

108    nain  Street, 
San  Pranclsco. 


PAIINT! 


TRADE 


THE  ORIGINAL  COLD  WATER  PAINT. 

Fireproof  and  Waterproof.  Costs  only  a  fraction 
of  prU'e  or  Oil  Paint.  Waterproof  Indurine  is 
designed  for  Inside  or  outside  use  on  plastered 
walls,  wood  or  brick.  Inside  Indurine  is  for  in- 
side work  only  and  works  over  old  whitewash  or 
kalsomlne.   WhHe  and  colors. 

WM.  BURD,  23  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Easy  Harness 


harness,  old  or  new.  Is  made  pliable  and  easy— will  look  better 
and  wear  longer— by  the  use  of 

Eureka  Harness  Oil 

The  finest  preservative  for  leather  ever  discovered.  Saves 
many  times  its  cost  by  improved  appearance  and  in  the  cost 
of  repairs.   Sold  everywhere  in  cans— all  sizes. 

Made  by  STANDARD  Oil*  CO. 


IRRIGATION  MACHINERY. 

KROQH  CENTRIFUGAL  PUHPS 


 THE    BEST  FOR  

Drainage,  Irrigation  and  Reclamation. 

Capacity    up    to    100,000    gallons    per  minute. 

IN    USE    ALL    OVER    THE    PACIFIC  STATES. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

BRANCH,  134-136  MAIN  ST.  9-16  STEVENSON  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  lnt°  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 
depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21V4  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  G.  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Lonl§.  Mo.    Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


IMPERISHABLE. 


For  Water  Works,  Mining  and  Irrigation  Plants,  Drains,  Electrical  Conduits.   No  Corrosion- 
Electrolysis  Proof.   Will  Not  Rust— Alkali  Proof.   Cheaper  Than  Iron. 

fflcCARTHY   dfc  MflCKAY, 

226  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Pacific  Saw  Manufacturing  Company 

Manufacture  the 

"HATCH"  Pruning  Saw. 

The  Best  In  Use! 

Emery  Wheels,  Grindstones,  Files,  Saws, 
Machine  Knives,  Etc.  Sheet  Steel.    Tel.  Main  5052.   17-19  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

California  S>  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Professor  Agricultural  Practice  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Vegetables  in 
Garden  and  Field;"  President  California  State  Floral  Society;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  San  Francisco. 


Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrated,  12  Full-Page  Plates. 

The  third  edition  of  this  great  work  and  indispensable  companion  of  progressive  fruit  growers  is 
now  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  book  has  been  practically  rewritten  by  the  author,  and  contains  the  latest  and  best  methods 
of  practice  on  the  subjects  of  which  It  treats. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 


330  MARKET  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  In  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  oan 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  Information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  reoelpt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEV,  STRONd  &  CO.,  Patent  Agent*.  330  Market 
St..  San  Pranclsco.  Cal. 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Prof.  Mead's  Work  in  California. 

Prof.  Elwood  Mead  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department,  Washington,  D.  C, 
arrived  in  this  city  May  14  on  a  tour  of 
inspection  and  for  the  purpose  of  initiat- 
ing the  work  of  investigating  the  water- 
sheds and  water  supply  of  California. 
Prof.  Mead  is  in  charge  of  the  irrigation 
investigations  of  the  department  and  is 
an  expert  on  irrigation.  He  is  enthusi- 
astic over  the  interest  shown  in  Cali- 
fornia on  this  subject,  and  predicts  no 
end  of  good  results  in  the  near  future. 
At  this  time  he  will  remain  in  California 
only  two  weeks,  as  other  business  calls 
him  to  Utah,  but  in  the  summer  he  ex- 
pects to  return  here  for  the  purpose  of 
closing  up  the  work  which  is  about  to 
begin. 

"  Our  investigations,"  he  said  last 
night,  "will  cover  eight  streams  in 
northern  California.  Our  object  is  to 
ascertain  how  the  water  is  used,  the 
quantity  required  to  irrigate  an  acre  of 
land  and  how  the  supply  can  be  in- 
creased by  economy  and  system.  We 
will  learn  who  claim  the  water  on  either 
side  of  the  streams,  ascertain  how  their 
rights  have  been  established  and  the 
use  they  are  making  of  the  water. 

"With  this  data  we  will  have  a  com- 
plete exhibit  of  the  irrigation  develop- 
ment on  those  streams.  Upon  this  can 
be  founded  additional  legislation,  both 
State  and  national,  on  this  all-impor- 
tant subject.  From  the  reports  on  each 
stream  recommendations  will  be  made 
with  the  view  of  changing  existing  laws 
to  such  an  extent  as  will  give  every  one 
dependent  on  irrigation  a  fair  chance 
at  them.  It  is  not  intended  to  interfere 
with  existing  rights,  but  to  give  them 
better  protection,  at  the  same  time 
making  a  fair  division  of  the  streams. 
Under  existing  circumstances  every 
user  of  water  is  trying  to  get  all  the 
water  he  can.  As  a  result  there  is 
great  waste,  and  it  is  this  that  we  will 
endeavor  to  do  away  with. 

' '  We  are  the  only  country  in  the  world 
where  irrigation  has  gained  any  per- 
fection through  private  enterprise.  In 
all  European  countries  where  the  work 
has  been  attempted  it  is  always  through 
the  Government  and  under  govern- 
mental control.  We  have  now  reached 
a  point  where  governmental  assistance 
is  necessary,  and  I  believe  that  this  agi- 
tation will  bring  it  about." 

The  work  which  Prof.  Mead  is  about  to 
undertake  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  con- 
vention called  by  the  California  Associa- 
tion for  the  Storge  of  Flood  Waters 
last  November.  Since  then  the  Cali- 
fornia Forest  and  Water  Association 
has  taken  the  subject  up,  with  the 
result  that  over  $10,000  has  been  raised 
by  private  subscription  to  carry  out  the 
work.  To-day  Prof.  Mead  will  sign  an 
agreement  which  already  received  the 
approbation  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment by  which  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  association  set  apart  certain 
sums  of  money  for  the  survey  of  the 
streams.  In  this  work  Prof.  Mead  will 
be  assisted  by  the  following  engineers 
who  have  been  assigned  as  follows:  C. 
E.  Grunsky  on  Kings  river,  Marsden 
Manson  on  Yuba  river,  Prof.  Frank 
Soule  of  the  University  of  California  on 
the  San  Joaquin,  Prof.  C.  D.  Marks  of 
Stanford  on  the  Salinas,  William  E. 
Symthe,  assisted  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Wilson, 
special  agent  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, on  the  Susan.  In  southern 
California  James  D.  Schuyler  is  prepar- 
ing a  report  on  the  storage  and  dis- 
tribution of  water,  founded  on  the 
observations  which  he  has  been  making 
on  the  Sweetwater. 

Upon  the  individual  reports  of  the  en- 
gineers and  from  his  own  observations 
which  he  will  make  while  this  work  is  in 
progress,  Prof.  Mead  will  prepare  a 
general  report.  This  report  will  go  to 
Congress  with  some  strong  recom- 
mendations. Just  what  these  recom- 
mendations will  be  Prof.  Mead  is  not  at 
liberty  to  say,  but  he  hopes  they  will  be 
strong  enough  to  accomplish  much 
good. 

The  agreement  between  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  and  the  California 
Forest  and  Water  Association  provides 


for  the  expenditure  of  the  following 
sums:  On  Kings  river,  $375 by  the  de- 
partment and  $1125  by  the  association; 
on  the  San  Joaquin,  $875  by  the  depart- 
ment and  $1125  by  the  association;  on 
the  Salinas,  $875  by  each;  on  the  Yuba, 
$375  by  each;  on  the  Susan,  $375  by 
each. — Chronicle. 


Geological  Survey  Work  in  the  San  Joaquin. 

Fresno,  May  11. — The  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Kings  River  Storage 
Association,  consisting  of  Frank  H. 
Short,  John  C.  Moore  and  H.  D.  Mar- 
tin, has  met  with  J.  B.  Lippincott  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
here  and  reached  an  agreement  to 
proceed  with  the  survey,  toward  which 
the  Government  is  to  contribute  $2500 
this  summer.  The  bulk  of  the  money 
raised  by  the  State  Water  Storage 
Association  is  to  be  expended  on  the 
basins  of  the  Kings  river  and  the  San 
Joaquin,  the  total  amount  appropri- 
ated for  the  former  being  $4500  and 
for  the  latter  $3500. 

The  agreement  reached  here  by  the 
committee  involves  the  following  points 
in  brief :  The  expenditure  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  of 
$2500  for  reconnoissance  and  fuller  later 
surveys  of  the  reservoir  sites  discov- 
ered ;  the  expenditure  by  the  Kings 
river  irrigation  companies  of  $1501), 
and  by  the  California  Water  and  Forest 
Association  of  $1000  for  survey  work 
this  summer ;  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  to  have  charge  of  the 
field  work  :  office  expenses  to  be  equally 
apportioned.  The  gauging  stations 
will  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
except  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of 
congressional  appropriation  for  the 
hydrographieal  department  of  the  sur- 
vey. The  Water  and  Forest  Associa- 
tion is  to  be  permitted  to  have  the 
work  inspected  by  its  engineer  at  any 
time.  Maps  and  notes  are  to  be  kept 
in  the  archives  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey. 


The  Nation's  Wheat  Crop. 

Washington,  May  10. — The  monthly 
report  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
is  as  follows: 

Returns  to  the  statistician  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  made  up  to 
May  1  show  the  area  of  winter  wheat 
in  cultivation  on  that  date  to  have  been 
about  26,585,000  acres,  or  2,563,000  or 
11.8%  less  than  the  area  estimated  to 
have  been  sown  last  fall. 

The  reduction  in  acreage  in  the  prin- 
cipal States  owing  to  winter  killing  and 
the  ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly  is  as  fol- 
lows: Indiana,  1,608,000;  Ohio,  969,- 
000;  Michigan,  317.000;  Pennsylvania. 
158,000  and  Illinois,  137,000  acres. 

For  the  area  remaining  under  cul- 
tivation the  average  condition  on  May  1 
was  88.9.  While  this  average  is  6.2 
points  above  the  mean  of  the  averages 
of  the  last  ten  years,  and  has  been  ex- 
ceeded only  three  times  in  fifteen  years, 
it  must  be  rememberdd  that  the  acreage 
plowed  up,  cut  for  forage  (except  in 
California,  where  it  is  not  yet  definitely 
ascertainable),  or  otherwise  abandoned, 
has  been  entirely  eliminated.  The  high 
averages  of  condition  reported  last 
month  for  Kansas,  Missouri,  Texas  and 
other  more  or  less  important  wheat 
producing  States  that  have  escaped  the 
ravages  of  the  fly  have  been  fully 
maintained,  and  on  May  1  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  entire  winter  wheat  acreage 
remaining  under  cultivation  reported  a 
full  normal  or  still  higher  condition. 
The  average  condition  of  winter  rye  on 
May  1  was  88.5,  as  compared  with  85.2 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cured 

By  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  Is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
named  condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing 
and  when  it  Is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  re- 
sult, and  unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  can  not  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


on  May  1,  1899;  94.5  on  May  1,  1898, 
and  89.7  the  mean  of  the  May  averages 
for  the  last  ten  years. 

Spring  plowing  is  more  or  less  late  in 
almost  every  State  in  which  its  condi- 
tion is  a  matter  of  any  especial  signifi- 
cance. The  only  notable  exceptions  are 
Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Kan- 
sas, Missouri  and  Arkansas.  The  work 
already  done  in  the  country  at  large  is 
estimated  at  68.4%  for  the  total  con- 
templated, the  proportion  usually  done 
by  May  1,  being  about  75%  of  the  whole. 


What  is  Needed  to  Gain  Success. 

One  of  Anna  Farquhar's  "Convic- 
tions "  in  the  April  number  of  the  Na- 
tional Magazine  is  to  the  effect  that: 
Most  people,  having  attained  eminence 
of  any  kind,  are  immediately  prepared 
to  tell  others  what  means  they  must 
employ  in  attempting  to  do  likewise, 
forgetting  that  no  two  lives  run  parallel, 
either  successfully  or  disastrously. 
There  is  no  cut  and  dried  method  to  be 
employed  by  those  anxious  to  make  the 
best  of  the  unsolicited  lives  bestowed 
upon  them,  because  no  mechanical  prin- 
ciples of  success  work  out  in  order  un- 
less the  necessary  basic  characteristics, 
upon  which  all  such  processes  are  built, 
can  be  furnished  along  with  the  patent 
modus  operandi.  A  business  man  can 
instruct  aspirants  for  his  kind  of  success 
hourly,  yearly;  giving  the  best  of  his 
own  experience  to  willing  minds,  which 
at  the  first  independent  opportunity 
(owing  to  an  individual  lack  of  certain 
elements  elusive  and  almost  indefinable, 
indigenous  to  the  instructor's  nature, 
impossible  to  the  pupil)  make  pitiful 
failures  although  standing  upon  those 
same  principles  of  success. 

Pre-eminent  success  is  set  in  motion 
by  a  genius  for  making  the  best  and 
most  attractive  of  whatever  is  under- 
taken. Like  all  genius  this  mastering 
force  is  born  with  the  man,  possessing 
an  essence  no  finger  can  touch  but 
every  being  feels.  In  lieu  of  a  more 
definite  term  this  essence  must  be 
called  charm — that  power  which  draws 
everything  and  even-body  its  way.  The 
impelling  power  is  successful  no  matter 
where  it  be  placed;  in  drawing  room  or 
stock  exchange;  senate  chamber  or 
police  court;  newspaper  office  or  in 
Archey  road.  The  successful  merchant 
has  it;  the  successful  artist  has  it;  the 
successful  preacher  or  actor  has  it. 


The  Southern  California  Deciduous 
Fruit  Exchange  met  in  Los  Angeles 
last  week.  A.  R.  Sprague  was  re- 
elected president,  J.  B.  Neff  vice- 
president  and  T.  J.  Ashby  secretary. 
An  executive  board,  composed  of  E.  B. 
Reid  of  Cucamonga,  Morton  Haig  of 
San  Gabriel  and  J.  B.  Neff  of  Anaheim, 
was  appointed.  The  president's  report 
showed  the  Exchange  to  be  in  a  pros- 
perous condition,  having  marketed  120 
cars  of  fruit  and  nuts  during  the  season 
of  1899,  as  against  50  cars  marketed  in 
1S98. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


Boya  and  GtrU  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling 
lkdoz.  Packages  of  Plulne  at  10  cents  each, 
bend  your  full  addresa  by  return  mall  and 
we  will  forward  the  Blulne,  post-paid,  and 
{%  taree  Premium  List  No  money  required. 
'MUM;  CO.  Box  500,  Concord  Junction,  Mas» 


TWO  hundred  bushels 
of  Potatoes  remove 
eighty  pounds  of  "actual"  Pot- 
ash from  the  soil.  One  thou- 
sand pounds  of  a  fertilizer  con- 
taining 8%  "actual"  Potash 
will  supply  just  the  amount 
needed.  If  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency of  Potash,  there  will  be 
a  falling-off  in  the  crop. 

We  have  some  valuable 
books  telling  about  composi- 
tion, use  and  value  of  fertilizers 
for  various  crops.  They  are 
sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  Si.,  New  York. 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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If  your  present 
occupation  does 
not  require  all  of 
your  time  write 
us.  enclosing  a  2c. 
stamp,  and  let  us 
tell  you  our  plan. 


While  You  Are  Waiting  Others  Are  Working! 

Do  Not  Delay.   Write  Anyway. 

EAGLE  fflFG.  CO., 

Lock  Box  791, 
SEATTLE.  WASH. 


WIRE 


Cloth, 
Netting, 
Prune  Graders, 

Prune  Dipping  Baskets. 
WEST  COAST  WIRE  &  IRON  WORKS, 

3  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
933  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.    :   A.  VAH  DEE  HATLLEH,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  S2S;  Bullion  and  Cbloiinatlon 
Assay,  S25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


Prune 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \A/.    JACKSON    <fc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Send  Photograph  and  15c 

and  receive  One  Fine  Photo  Button  Copy  of  same. 
Larger  sizes  -JSc  and  35c.  J.  W.  BAKER,  Photog- 
rapher, 1028  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Ei.oin  Watches  keep  accurate  time. 
Sold  by  Jewelers  In  cases  to  suit. 
Prices  reasonable. 


"  CALIFORNIA  SPECIAL "  FRUIT  AND  FARM  TRUCK. 

Steel  Wheels,  28  and  30  Inches,  4-in.  Tire.  Wood  Wheels,  28  and  30  Inches,  6-in.  Tire. 
Guaranteed  for-  F*Ivo  Years.   LO\A/  In  Price. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  222  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Write  or 
Call. 


May  19,  1900. 
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THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Anthrax  and  Black  Leg. 

To  the  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  the 
5th  inst.  we  notice  an  inquiry  from  W. 
P.  McConnell  of  Livingston  in  regard 
to  a  disease  which  was  affecting  his 
cattle,  from  which  two  had  already 
died,  and  setting  forth  the  appearances 
of  the  carcasses  after  they  had  been 
skinned.  In  your  reply,  we  notice  that 
you  informed  Mr.  McConnell  that  prob- 
ably the  disease  which  destroyed  his 
cattle  was  anthrax,  and  gave  Dr. 
Creely  as  authority  for  the  statement. 
We  judge  from  our  experience  and 
from  the  description  given  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Connell that  the  disease  which  de- 
stroyed his  cattle  was  black  leg  and 
not  anthrax,  and  that  beyond  a  doubt 
Dr.  Creely  meant  this  disease,  calling 
it  symptomatic  anthrax,  which  is  a 
very  popular  name  among  scientific 
men  and  veterinarians  for  black  leg, 
and  perhaps  in  writing  his  opinion  he 
omitted  the  word  "  symptomatic."  The 
term,  we  will  admit,  is  rather  confusing 
to  the  popular  mind,  as  the  two  dis- 
eases are  in  no  manner  connected.  An- 
thrax is  a  most  virulent,  contagious 
and  infectious  disease,  due  to  a  special 
organism  termed  bacillus  anthracis, 
which  on  introduction  into  the  animal 
economy,  produces  anthrax  and  no 
other  disease.  In  the  same  manner 
black  leg  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed, 
symptomatic  anthrax,  on  account  of 
the  resemblance  of  some  of  the  symp- 
toms of  this  disease  to  the  symptoms  of 
anthrax,  is  due  to  a  special  germ  which 
is  responsible  for  black  leg  and  for  no 
other  condition.  Outbreaks  of  anthrax 
among  cattle  can  be  prevented  by  vac- 
cinating the  cattle  in  infected  districts 
with  Pasteur  Anthrax  Vaccine,  the 
vaccine  taking  its  name  from  its  emi- 
nent discoverer,  M.  Pasteur,  who  at- 
tained such  a  world-wide  reputation 
from  the  discovery  of  the  treatment  for 
hydrophobia.  Anthrax  Vaccine  only 
prevents  outbreaks  of  anthrax  and  no 
other  disease.  In  the  same  manner, 
black  leg  can  be  prevented  by  vaccin- 
ating with  Pasteur  Black  Leg  Vaccine. 
This  fact  is  now  thoroughly  established, 
the  operation  having  been  in  successful 
effect  for  the  last  fifteen  years  in 
Europe,  and  for  the  last  five  years  in 
the  United  States,  as  it  was  introduced 
into  the  continent  of  North  America  by 
the  Pasteur  Vaccine  Company  in  1895; 
and  from  our  experience  we  should 
judge  that  Mr.  McConnell's  cattle  were 
infected  with  black  leg,  and  that  for 
him  to  prevent  losses  in  the  future,  it 
would  be  advisable  for  him  to  adopt 
preventive  vaccination  for  black  leg. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Company. 

Chicago,  May  9. 


Answers  by  Dr.  Creely. 

To  the  Editor:— One  teat  of  a  cow 
sprays  when  she  is  milked;  the  teat  is 
gradually  drying  up  and  a  hard  sub- 
stance is  forming  in  the  udder  above  the 
affected  part.  She  had  a  calf  about 
two  months  ago.  Can  you  prescribe  a 
remedy. — Subscriber,  Cucamonga. 

Inject  with  the  following  once  daily: 
Iodide  potash,  40  grains;  iodine  crys- 
tals, 10  grains;  dilute  alcohol,  2  ounces. 

Mix.    Report  in  ten  days. 

E.  J.  Creely,  D.  V.  S. 

510  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  S.  F. 


Teacher:  "  I  called  to  see  you,  sir, 
about  your  son's  schooling,  and  am 
sorry  to  say  that  he  is  behind  in  his 
studies."  Parent:  "  That's  all  right;  if 
he  wasn't  behind,  how  could  he  pursue 
them  ?  " 


LOOKING  FOR  BELGIANS? 

Real  Showy,  Handsome  Creatures. 
Prize  Winners  from  Prize  Winners- 
Then  visit  or  correspond  with 

Pittock's  Belgian  Hare  Rabbitry, 

ELMHCRST,  CAT.. 

Prince  Britain,  Chief  Kitchener.  Red  Ranger,  and 
other  choice  bucks  at  stud. 


PAJAR0  VALLEY  POULTRY  YARDS, 

G.  H.  LELAND,  Watsonville,  Cal.   Drawer  D. 
Choice  JSggs  from  Thoroughbred  Stock— Buff, 
White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Kocks;  Huff 
and  White  Leghorns;  Buff  Cochins. 
*2  PER  15  EGGS.  BELGIAN  HARES. 


Demand  For  Prison  Grain  Bags. 

San  Quentin  Prison,  May  12. — Grain 
bags  and  how  to  keep  pace  with  the  de- 
mand for  them  was  the  principal  topic 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  State 
Board  of  Prison  Directors  at  the 
regular  monthly  meeting  held  here  to- 
day. 

The  demand  for  prison-made  bags 
has  become  so  great,  orders  from  every 
point  of  the  State  pouring  in,  backed 
up  by  the  necessary  affidavit,  that  the 
directors  are  unable  to  discover  any 
method  of  coping  with  the  problem  of 
equalizing  supply  and  demand,  and  the 
matter  has  been  indefinitely  postponed. 
In  the  meantime  only  those  orders  will 
be  filled  which  reached  the  prison  early. 

The  grain  bag  report  was  as  follows: 
Carried  over  on  orders  from  last  year, 
416,000;  sold  since  January  1,  2,908,145; 
shipped  since  that  date,  218,865;  sold 
awaiting  shipment,  3,105,280;  on  hand 
manufactured  and  ready  for  delivery, 
1,931,500;  to  be  manufactured  to  fill 
orders  on  file,  1,173,780;  raw  jute  in 
warehouse,  393  bales,  and  7000  bales  on 
board  the  British  ship  Euphrosyne, 
now  unloading  in  San  Francisco  harbor. 


The  Racing  Outlook. 

The  California  circuit  is  rapidly  as- 
suming shape  and  bids  fair  to  be  the 
most  successful  held  in  eight  or  ten 
years.  The  various  associations  have 
taken  hold  with  more  than  ordinary 
energy  and  intelligence,  and  the  har- 
ness horsemen  .will  have  almost  four 
months  of  continuous  racing,  with  no 
more  than  five  or  six  days  in  any  one 
town,  except  Sacramento,  where  the 
State  Fair  continues  for  two  weeks. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  year  is 
scheduled  for  Santa  Rosa,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Trotting 
Horse  Breeders'  Association.  Then 
will  follow  meetings  at  Vallejo,  Colusa, 
Willows,  Red  Bluff,  Chico,  Marysville, 
Woodland  and  Sacramento.  The  cir- 
cuit to  follow  Sacramento  has  not  yet 
been  definitely  arranged,  but  it  will 
take  in  Oakland,  Stockton,  the  San 
Mateo  Association  at  Tanforan,  Salinas, 
Fresno  and  Los  Angeles. 

At  a  rough  estimate,  the  various  as- 
sociations throughout  the  State  will 
offer  $150,000  in  the  aggregate  for 
lkdit-harness  horses. 


Wyoming  claims  to  be  the  leading 
wool  State.  Secretary  Snow  or  the 
State  Sheep  Commission  states  that  a 
conservative  estimate  of  the  number  of 
sheep  now  in  the  State  is  3,600,000 
head,  against  3,186,000  head  in  Mon- 
tana. The  average  weight  of  a  fleece 
in  Wyoming  is  7.75  pounds,  while  in 
Montana  it  is  only  6.8  pounds.  Secre- 
tary Snow  places  Wyoming's  clip  at 
25,000,000  pounds,  while  Montana's  clip 
will  be  about  23,000,000  pounds. 


THIS  IS  IT. 

The  incubator  which  has  put  an 
end  to  all  hatching  worries  and 
difficulties.  ItssimpLicityinopera- 
tlon  and  its  uniform  success  in 
hatching  every  fertile  egg  makes 

THE  PET ALUM A  INCUBATOR 

the  best  investment  you  can  make.  There's  nouncertain- 
ty  about  its  work.  Ana  then,  It's  ballt  to  last.  4  sizes—  64  to  324 
eggs.  We  pay  freight  anywhere  in  U.  S.  Handsome  catalogue  free. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  BOX  19   1  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


%smxz&  FENCE* 

Pig-Tight....  IfcUUti 

Over  100  Styles,  plain  and  ornamental. 
Build  it  yourself  at  the  actual  whole- 
sale cost  of  the  wire.   Don't  miss  this 

GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY 
Write  for  our  Catalogue  and  convince 
yourself  how  easily  and  cheaply  it  can 
be   done  with   a  Duplex  Blachine. 
K1TSKLMAN  BROS.  BoTggg  HMgevMIe,  Ind. 


r^-    Up  to  date  in  every  way.  "T 
Equipped  with  nursery  under 
I  egg  trays,  and  self-regulating  device. 
I  Poultry  supplies. Thoroughbred  Jowls. 
POULTRY  GUIDE  FREE. 
Stockton  Incubator  Co.. 
707-709  E.  Main  St., 
Stoomon 


Oakland    Poultry  Yards 

and    PACIFIC    INCUBATOR    COTVl  F*/\  IN  V, 


Established  1876. 

IMPORTERS  AND 
BREEDERS  of  all  the 
leading  strains  of 
fowls. 


1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Also  Proprietors  of  the 
PACIFIC  RABBITRY, 

containing  some  of  the 
finest  BELGIAN 
HARES  in  the  State. 


COMPLETE    STOCK    OP    POULTRY    SUPPLIES   AND   SUNDRIES    ALWAYS    ON  HAND. 
SEND   FOR   OUR  60-PAGE   CATALOGUE,   JUST  ISSUED. 


Blood  Will  Always  Tell. 

The  Lynwood  Herd  of  Swine  have  again  been 
awarded  the  majority  of  premiums  at  the  State  Pair, 
although  the  competition  was  the  greatest  ever  known 
and  the  exhibit  much  the  largest.  When  you  want 
something  real  choice  that  you  can  depend  upon  write 
JAS.  R.  BOAL,  Mgr.,  126  W.  25th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Nitrate  of 
Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


QUICK  FERTILIZER. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  American  market  to  day  that  acts  so 
quickly  and  surely  as  a  fertilizer  as 

NITRATE    OF  SODA. 

Apply  to  the  surface  in  the  spring.  A  small  quantity  does 
the  work.  Watch  the  crops  closely  and  when  they  look  sick  or 
make  slow  growth  apply  the  remedy  promptly. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    «fc  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  WUllam  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

BULL8— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  8AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Anlmais  for  sale 


POULTRY. 


TRACY  POULTRY  YARDS,  Tracy,  Cal.  Wm.  M. 
Langdon,  Prop.  Specialties:  B.  P.  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns.  Eggs  $1.50  per  15.  Closing  out  one- 
year-old  Plymouth  roosters  at  $1.50  each.  Bar- 
gains. Write  for  prices.  Fill  Your  Incubator- 
Eggs  from  fine  thoroughbred  stock  $5.00  per  100. 


J.  R.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
standard  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Chickens,  also 
Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Eggs  for  incubators 
$3.50  a  100  or  50c  a  setting.   Turkey  eggs  25c  each. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum  Leg  Bands 
and  Rabbit  Labels. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Poul- 
try, Belgian  HareB.  Imported  pedigreed  stock. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  POULTRY  &  STOCK  FOOD 

is  best.   All  grocers.   Depot,  1253  Folsom  St..  S.  F. 


BELGIAN  HARES. 


STANDARD-BRED  PEDIGREED  BEL- 
GIANS. Fine  Does,  bred  or  unbred.  YoungsterB 
from  best  strains,  all  ages.  Booklet  free.  Britain 
Rabbitry,  Watsonville,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUKOC 
HOUS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlleg  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


HENTEETH,  Blood  Meal.  Bone,  Chick  Feed;  cir- 
cular free,  or  4  samples,  prices,  etc.,  mailed  for  6c 
postage.  Poultry,  Plgreon  and  Belgian  Hare  Sup- 
pile  i,  Incubators,  etc.     Cruiey,  606  Sac'to  St.,  S.  F. 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOK.ER    <fc  CO., 
16  and  18  Drnmm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Feeds-Ceding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 


This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  $2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

jut 


By  GUSTAV  BISEN. 


4  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Coring. 

This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hil- 
gard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewby  Publishing  Co..  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  83.00,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  should  be  addressed; 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street.  Ban  Franelaoo,  Cal. 


alifornia 
/.Vegetables 


9±  IN  .  . . 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  B.  J.  W1CKSON. 

Published  by  "Pacific  Rural  Press  "  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

PRICE  82.  Orders  received  at  this  office. 


PMJ'C  BP7DMA  PIIDP  <Z4  at  druggists.  26c  size  of  us 
WIi  0  IiWiIifllfl  liUMi  $1  Ooe  Vhem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


May  19,  1900. 


Owing  to  the  advance  in  pr'ce*  of  the  raw  material,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  advance  prices  as  follows  : 

Monarch  Press  (Compress  B^le)  17x20x40     -  -  -  $600  00 

Junior  Monarch      Bale)  20x22x44   $600  00 

Junior  Monarch  (Standard)  22x24x4f  $550  00 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

1A//V\.    H .    GRAY,    General  Agent. 


The  Acme  of  Simplicity  in 
/Vlower  Construction. 

As  Neat  as  a  Toy 
and  Strong  as 
a  Giant. 


THE  JONES  CHAIN  MOWER. 

No  Noise.    No  Vibration.    No  Lost  Power.    No  Cog  Wheels  to  Wear  Out. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  sprocket  and  chain  produces  far  less  friction  than  cog  wheels ;  that  they 
are  longer  lived;  that  the  application  of  power  is  more  direct.  Then  why  buy  a  geared  mower  that 
may  work  well  enough  when  It  is  new  and  the  gears  fit  closely  ?  But  it  soon  commences  to  wear,  loss 
of  motion  occurs,  and  in  a  short  time  you  need  a  new  mower.   WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

THE  H.   C.   SHAW  COrtPANY,  State  Agents,   STOCKTON,  CAL. 

H  Does  Not  Destroy  the  Grain. 

THE  ^ 

SQUEEZER 

COMBINED 
CHURN 

AND  WORKER 

will  do  exhaustive  churning 
at  any  desired  temperature.  It 
makes  a  superior  quality  of 
butter,  distributes  the  salt  evenly 
and  prevents  mottles.    It  be- 
longs in  every  dairy  turning  out 
high  grade  work. 

IT  IS  SIMPLE,  DURABLE 

AND  EASILY  WASHED.  Made  In  a  series  of  Desirable  sizes. 

"We  are  prepared  to  repair  all  cream  separators  and  employ  highly  skilled  men  for 

this  work.    Send  at  once  for  our  Catalogue,  No.  81. 

Address,  ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  ELGIN,  ILLS. 


FRANCIS 


SMITH 

ICFACTDBEKS  OF  


Sc  CO., 


SHEET  IRmPff^MmrT 


FOR    TOWN    \A//\TER  W/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

46  FREMONT  STRKKT,      -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
><i  rnr  maklnir  Pine.    Estimates  eiven  when  required.   Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 


plied  for  making  Pipe, 
with  Asphaltum. 


PACIFIC    CHAMPION  RAKE. 

SELF    E»U /VI  r". 

Wheels  are  made  with  extra  wide  channel  steel  tire,  with  the  spokes  riveted  into  the  malleable  hub 
and  riveted  into  the  tire  so  there  is  no  possible  way  for  the  same  to  become  loose,  as  Is  the  case  where 
smit  P°  ECrewed  lnt0  tDe  Dub  !lD(1  neld  wilh  a  nut'  but  thev  can  readily  be  replaced  by  a  black- 

The  frame  of  the  rake  is  made  of  forged  angle  steel,  and  the  teeth  are  connected  to  the  fame  by 
metal  tooth  sections,  and  connected  to  the  head  by  bjlis  in  such  a  manner  that  the  teeth  can  be  put  in 
or  taken  out  one  section  at  a  time. 

bolts'"  sprlne  seat     arranged  to  adjust  in  height  to  suit  a  small  boy  or  man  by  simply  changing  two 

The  rake  dumps  from  both  wheels  by  ratchets  which  are  encased  at  tne  end  of  the  rake  head  to 
prevent  the  wheels  winding  with  hay. 

The  dumping  device  is  most  simple  and  durable  in  Its  construction.  The  rake  Is  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  operator  when  raking  on  either  rough  or  even  ground  by  the  use  of  our  improved  foot 
treadle  and  the  teeth  can  be  held  up  by  pressing  the  foot  treadle  when  the  rake  is  dumped,  or  the  teeth 
can  be  held  down  by  pressing  the  foot  treadle  when  the  rake  is  in  operation. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  AND  18  DRUMM  STREET,  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 

Accurately 


Grades... 

APRICOTS, 

1 

PEACHES, 

'£z 

PLUMS, 

PEARS, 
ETC. 


f^*^1  ^^ft 

Blymyer 
Bells... 

Church, 
School, 
Fire  Alarm, 
Etc. 


PACIFIC    MEKCflNTILE    CO.,   308   MARKET  ST..     SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL- 


Oa.  H. 

Machine  Works, 

183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 


Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 
Flrat  -  Class    Machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Etc  , 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


"Pasteur"  Black  Leg  Vaccine. 

The  original  and  genuine  preventive  vaccine  remedy  fo  Black  T.eg  Officially  endorsed  In  all  the 
cattle-raising  Slates  Successfully  used  upon  1,500,000  head  In  the  U.  S.  A.  during  the  last  four  years. 
Write  for  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  from  the  largest  and  most  prominent  stock  raisers  of 
the  country.  "  Single  "  treatment  vaccine  for  ordinary  slock;  "  Double  "  treatment  vaccine  for  choice 
herds. 


REGISTERED 


— "BLACKLEGINE"- 


TRADE  MARK. 


"Pasteur"  single  treatment  Black  Leg  Vaccine  READY  FOR  USE  (no  set  of  instruments  re- 
quired). Sold  In  packages:— No.  1  (10  head)  $1.50;  No.  2  (20  head)  12.50;  No.  3  (50  head)  t6.  Easily  ap- 
plied.  No  experience  necessary. 

PASTEUR    V/\CCIINE  CO., 

213  Examiner  Bid..,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LIX.    No.  21. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  MAY  26,  1900. 


TWENTY-NINTH  YEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


Demonstration  of  Crown  Gall  Contagion. 

In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  May  5th  we  gave 
an  outline  of  the  very  creditable  work  done  by  Prof. 
Tuomey  of  the  Arizona  Experiment  Station  in 
demonstrating  the  specific  organism  to  which  the 
grievous  disease  of  fruit  trees  commonly  known  in 
this  State  as  "  root  knot  "  is  due.  So  many  of  our 
readers  are  interested  in  the  matter  that  they  will 
be  pleased  to  see  the  way  in  which  Prof.  Tuomey  sat- 
isfied himself  that  the  trouble  was  communicable  be- 
fore he  proceeded  to  determine  the  character  of  the 
parasitic  growth  which  was  thus  shown  to  exist. 
Director  Forbes  of  the  Arizona  Station  kindly  enables 
us  to  reproduce  the  striking  illustrations  which  em- 
body the  proof  in  popular  form. 

Prof.  Tuomey  demonstrated  the  contagious  charac- 
ter of  the  disease  in  several  ways.  He  examined  vol- 
unteer almond  seedlings  growing  under  the  trees  in 
an  Arizona  almond  orchard,  of  which  a  view  is  given 
in  the  large  engraving.  Sometimes  there  were  fifty 
to  seventy  of  these  seedlings  under  a  single  bearing 
tree.  They  were  only  a  few  months  old  and  were 
from  6  to  30  inches  high.  He  examined  about  400  of 
them,  and  in  no  case  did  he  find  a  seedling  with  a 
crown  knot  growing  under  a  tree  which  was  free 
from  the  disease.    On  the  other  hand,  he  found  in  one 

case    five  diseased 
1-  seedlings  within  12 

inches  of  the  bole 
of  a  diseased  tree. 
As  the  seedlings 
were  at  greater  dis- 


nearness  to   the  source  of  infection. 

The  next  method  of  demonstrating 
the  contagious  nature  of  the  disease 
was  by  planting  almonds  in  soil  with 
which  some  minced  knots  were  mixed, 
as  compared  with  those  planted  in  soil 
free  from  this  mixture.  In  the  two 
divisions  of  soil  mixed  with  fragments 
of  an  old  knot  sixteen  and  seventeen 
diseased  seedlings  were  found,  while 
in  the  soil  free  from  this  mixture  none 
were  diseased.  Fig.  1  shows  knotted 
seedlings  grown  in  pots  of  crushed 
quartz,  with  which  small  pieces  of  an 
old  knot  were  mixed.  This  was  to 
show  that  the  disease  came  from  the 
old  knot  and  not  from  other  causes 
which  might  exist  in  ordinary  soil. 
Fig.  2  shows  diseased  seedlings  grown 
in  the  soil  mixed  with  gall  fragments, 
while  the  seedlings  grown  without  these 
fragments  were  healthy.  Fig.  3  shows 
a  row  of  the  seedlings  grown  in  the  con- 
taminated soil  to  exhibit  the  proportion 
of  them  which  were  actually  affected  by 
the  disease. 

These  results  were  striking,  but  even 
more  complete  demonstration  was  had 
by  inserting  fragments  of  an  old  knot 
under  the  bark  of  healthy  seedlings. 
Twenty  seedlings  were  thus  inoculated,  and  all  were 
afterwards  found  to  be  diseased — the  disease  being 

Fig.  2. 


Five-Year-Old  Almond  With  Galls  Nearly  Surrounding  Root  Crown. 

nute  worms,  which  produce  root  swellings  on  sev- 
eral kinds  of  fruit  trees.  These  worms  are  found 
in  old  galls  sometimes,  but  they  are  there  as  vis- 
itors. When  they  produce  a  gall  it  takes  a  differ- 
ent form,  as  is  shown  by  contrasting  Fig.  6 
with  any  of  the  preceding  figures.  It  will  be  re- 
membered by  those  who  read  our  previous  refer- 
ence to  Prof.  Tuomey's  work  that  the  crown  gall  or 


Crown  Galls  Produced  on  Almond  Seedlings  by  Growth  in  Soil  Containing  Gall  Fragments. 


tance  from  the  diseased  crown  of  the  parent  tree  they 
were  freer  from  disease,  and  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease  seemed  directly   proportional   to  the 

Fig.  4. 


developed  in  every  case  at  the  point  where  the  in- 
cision was  made.     Fig.  4  shows  one  of  these  seed- 
lings, the  upper  gall  appearing  at  the  incision.  The 
large  gall  surrounding  the  fine  lateral  root  was 
not  from  the  introduction  of  diseased  tissue;  it 
developed  later.     Fig.  5  shows  two  knots,  both 

of    which  came 
Pig.  5.  from  insertion  of 

old  gall  pieces. 
One  was  put  at 
the  root  crown 
below  the  earth; 
the  other  devel- 
oped  two  or 
three  inches 
above  ground. 

All  these  galls 
are  in  contrast 
with  the  form  of 
gall  produced  by 
nematodes  — mi 


Galls  Produced  by  Inoculation  With  Gall  Fragments 


root  knot  is  caused  by  one  of  the  slime  molds,  a  fun- 
gus, and  its  destruction  by  fungidal  copper  prepara- 
tions    like  the 

strong  or   winter  Fig.  6. 

Bordeaux  mixture 
is  therefore  made 
clear.  Prof.  Tuo- 
mey finds,  howev- 
er, that  a  paste 
made  of  two  parts 
of  bluestone,  one 
part  of  copperas 
and  three  parts  of 
lime,  crushing  and 
using  enough  wa- 
ter to  form  a  paste 
is  the  best  mate- 
rial to  apply  when 
a  knot  is  removed, 
but  bluestone  and 
lime  might  answer. 
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The  Week. 

The  season  is  advancing  favorably  and  the  time  of 
greatest  activity  is  at  hand.  There  is  a  lack  of  help 
in  many  places,  and  fruit  growers,  canners  and  driers 
will  probably  need  all  the  hands  they  can  win  from 
the  towns  this  year.  Fortunately  this  supply  is  prov- 
ing more  effective  than  was  thought  possible  some 
years  ago,  and  town  people  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages 
are  improving  their  health  winning  not  a  little  money 
by  summering  in  the  fruit  districts.  The  plague  pre- 
cautions now  prevailing  bid  fair  to  interfere  with  the 
Asiatic  labor  supply  unless  they  should  soon  be  re- 
laxed. 

Fruit  prices  are  still  much  in  doubt  and  likely  to 
remain  so  until  better  ideas  can  be  had  of  the  supplies 
to  be  available.  At  present  the  reports  are  too  con- 
flicting in  various  regions  to  make  generalizations 
safe.  The  Alameda  county  cherry  growers  have  or- 
ganized to  get  better  prices  from  the  canners,  and 
have  secured  the  following:  Royal  Annes,  5J  cents 
a  pound  ;  ordinary  white,  .3}  cents  ;  black,  3J  cents. 
This  is  an  advance  of  2  cents  for  Royal  Annes  and  1 
cent  for  the  others  above  the  offers  made  before  the 
organization  was  effected. 

Wheat  is  still  more  depressed  here  than  at  the 
East  or  in  Europe.  There  is  little  real  change,  but 
the  situation  is  weak.  Only  one  cargo  cleared  for 
Europe  and  500  tons  for  Japan,  which  is  a  movement 
in  the  right  direction  and  may  lead  to  something. 
Barley  is  weak  and  dull  in  expectation  of  large  re- 
ceipts of  new.  Red  and  black  oats  hold  up  well,  but 
light  shades  are  out  of  fashion.  Corn  is  unchanged, 
Eastern  corn  being  in  better  supply.  Old  hay  is  still 
preferred  and  new  sells  low.  There  is  little  bran  in 
sight  and  it  is  firm,  though  the  slack  demand  pre- 
vents change.  There  is  a  fair  trade  in  beef  and  mut- 
ton, which  are  unchanged.  Veal  is  higher.  Hogs 
are  not  changed,  though  the  market  is  unsettled,  as 
Chinatown  is  in  an  ugly  mood  because  of  plague  meas- 
ures. Choice  butter  is  steady  and  other  sorts  weak. 
Cheese  is  doing  well.  Eggs  are  quiet  and  the  con- 
sumption reduced.  Eastern  poultry  is  in  excess ; 
thirteen  cars  in  two  weeks  is  too  much.  Home-grown 
fowls  are  forced  out  and  Eastern  are  selling  below 
their  equivalent  value  where  they  came  from.  Staple 
vegetables  are  unchauged.  Good  early  peaches  and 
apricots  are  selling  fairly ;  cherries  have  advanced. 
Oranges  are  quiet ;  some  Valencias  are  going  to 
Alaska.  Wool  is  still  quiet.  Buyers  are  looking 
around,  but  doing  little.  Foreign  sales  are  favor- 
able and  more  life  is  expected  here  next  month. 


Keep  the  Farmer  on  the  Farm. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  so  deeply  impressed  with  the 
good  sound  sense,  truth  and  valuable  advice  in  your  i 
leading  article  on  "A  Contrite  Banker,"  that  I  desire  to 
suggest  that  you  take  measures  to  bring  it  to  theatten-  | 
tion  of  every  banker  in  the  State.  I  believe  that  if  this 
can  be  done  it  may  result  in  opening  up  a  new  avenuo  of 
thought  and  lead  those  engaged  in  banking  pursuits  to 
adopt  some  new  methods  that  may  result  in  good  to  the 
farming  communities  of  California. — SUBSCRIBER,  So- 
noma county. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  just  read  your  article  on  "A 
Contrite  Banker."  It  is  good;  very  good  and  timely, 
and  should  have  a  large  reading.  Your  advice  to  the 
banker  to  "keep  the  farmer  on  the  farm  "  is  sound  to 
the  core. — SUBSCRIBER,  Orange  county. 

These  are  but  two  of  a  number  of  the  notes  which 
have  come  to  us  from  appreciative  readers,  approv- 
ing the  proposition  that  bankers  should  assume  a  dif- 
ferent attitude  toward  their  agricultural  clients — 
that  it  should  be  more  humane,  more  discriminating 
and  more  consistent ;  that  the  banker's  policy  toward 
the  farming  interests  should  be  wisely  constructive 
and  not  destructive,  aud  that  the  eviction  of  the 
farmer  should  be  a  matter  of  the  rarest  possible  oc- 
currence, because  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  banker 
and  of  the  public  as  well  that  this  should  be  the  case. 
Our  kindly  readers  are  disposed  to  credit  us  with 
these  views  and  bestow  praise  accordingly.  It  is 
true  that  we  do  hold  them  steadfastly,  but  we  desire 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  their  declaration  in  this 
instance  was  made  by  a  country  banker  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Bankers'  Association  and  we  merely  approved 
them  and  counted  them  of  special  significance  be- 
cause they  seemed  to  indicate  a  change  of  heart  at 
least  in  some  corners  of  the  banking  institutions  of 
the  State. 

The  matter  is  of  such  importance  and  promise  that 
we  recur  to  it  and  desire  to  promote  discussion  of  it 
upon  all  proper  occasions.  It  is  not  merely  a  per- 
sonal question,  though  it  has  the  most  dramatic  indi- 
vidual applications,  as  all  readers  know.  We  take  it 
up  upon  its  widest  economic  basis  and  not  as  a  plea 
for  individual  sufferers.  The  two  gentlemen  who 
wrote  the  notes  which  we  print  above  are  not  suffer- 
ers from  bankers'  wrongs.  They  are  well-to-do  citi- 
zens who  have  no  personal  complaints  to  make.  They 
view  the  subject  broadly  from  ample  opportunities 
for  economic  studies  and  observations,  and  we  count 
their  communications  the  higher  because  they  do  not 
arise  from  suffering  which  engenders  prejudice. 

The  relations  of  bankers  to  their  agricultural  pa- 
trons are  too  often  discussed  with  great  heat  and 
result  in  mutual  denunciation.  This  being  the  case, 
neither  party  is  able  to  see  his  own  responsibility  and 
his  own  sins  and  condemns  the  other  for  all  losses  and 
hardships.  That  an  association  of  bankers  should 
calmly  receive  an  arraignment  of  themselves  by  one 
of  their  number  is  a  very  hopeful  fact,  and  we  shall 
do  what  we  can,  as  suggested  by  our  correspondent, 
to  bring  the  knowledge  of  this  unusual  occurrence  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  bank  management  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  policy  of  keeping  the  farmer  on  the  farm  until 
the  last  possibility  of  his  recovery  of  financial  status 
has  faded  away  is,  we  believe,  sound  as  an  economic 
proposition  wholly  apart  from  any  humane  motive. 
It  may  be  pertinent  to  enlarge  upon  a  few  things 
which  minister  to  this  end.  In  the  first  place,  per- 
haps, bankers  have  promoted  expansion  in  farm  pol- 
icy unwisely  and  have  thus  led  men  on  to  ventures 
which  have  resulted  in  their  eviction.  We  have  suf- 
fered for  the  last  two  decades  because  of  the  promo- 
tion of  the  boom  spirit  in  agriculture.  This  is  com- 
monly understood  to  mean  purchase  at  inflated 
prices,  with  the  losses  resulted  from  return  to  nor- 
mal values,  but  this  is  only  one  of  the  evil  features  of 
the  boom  procedure.  The  recourse  to  wild  specula- 
tion has  wrecked  many  men  who  had  at  the  begin- 
ning clear  title  to  large  acreages  of  splendid  land. 
They  were  charged  with  the  boom  spirit  until  they  be. 
came  wild  in  expensive  plantings  and  buildings  and 
other  outfits  the  extreme  profitability  of  which  they 
could  readily  demonstrate  on  paper,  and  which  they  in- 
dulged in  because  lenders  became  also  wild  and  offered 
them  use  of  money  for  the  most  lavish  expenditures. 
The  result  was  that  men  made  large  investments  in 
new  lines  of  production  of  which  they  had  the  least 
knowledge,  and  from  which  they  cherished  unreason- 
able anticipations  of  return.  Capitalists  lost  their 
heads  and  forsook  the  conservative  policy  when  they 
should  have  retained  it,  and  they  have  lost  heavily, 


no  doubt,  for  their  lapse  from  banking  virtue.  The 
banker,  then,  is  to  blame  in  thousands  of  cases  for 
allowing  the  farmer  to  become  a  speculator  of  the 
wildest  sort,  and  thus  unsettle  himself  upon  his  hold- 
ing. While  this  was  going  on  moderate  help  was 
denied  to  thousands  who  could  have  made  good  use  of 
it  by  gradual  increase  of  equivalent  in  lines  of  pro- 
duction which  they  thoroughly  understood. 

It  was  a  common  comment  some  years  ago  that 
our  banks  were  ready  to  put  thousands  in  great 
schemes  drawn  by  some  big-headed  planter  or  devel- 
oper, while  a  few  hundreds  were  denied  to  borrowers 
who  could  make  good  use  of  them.  Thus,  instead  of 
building  up  a  good  permanent  business  in  modest 
loans  which  were  safe  to  the  bank  and  useful  to  the 
borrower,  the  banker  emerges  from  his  wild  indul- 
gence in  large  ventures  with  his  books  full  of  the  de- 
scriptions of  foreclosed  real  estate  and  his  mouth  full 
of  cursing  for  farming  in  general.  The  lesson  from 
such  experience  should  not  be  one  of  condemnation 
for  legitimate  agriculture,  but  rather  one  of  contri- 
tion for  unwise  indulgence  in  expansion  schemes 
which  arc  not  legitimate  or  reasonable  farming.  We 
believe,  then,  that  money  lenders  must  accept  part 
of  the  blame  for  the  extravagance  and  over-reaching 
which  characterized  too  much  of  our  efforts  at  pro- 
gress a  few  years  ago.  Improvement  and  a  return  to 
a  better  basis  have  been  experienced  more  recently, 
and  mortgages  have  been  released  in  enormous  vol- 
ume because  the  farmer,  when  not  too  deeply  sub- 
merged, was  able  to  struggle  to  the  surface.  Bank- 
ers who  have  helped  him  by  leniency  and  by  reducing 
the  rate,  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  money 
back  again  in  their  coffers  and  the  farmer  still  on 
the  farm,  while  those  who  have  nervously  and  hastily 
foreclosed  have  property  which  they  can  neither  use 
nor  sell  to  advantage. 

It  seems  to  us  clear  that  the  banker's  effort  to 
keep  the  farmer  on  the  farm  should  begin  by  discour- 
aging him  from  plunging.  The  banker  should  be  a 
strong,  conservative  and  constructive  agency  in  the 
community.  He  should  be  as  frank  and  fearless  in 
advice  in  his  line  as  the  preacher  and  doctor  are  in 
theirs,  and  he  should  be  as  gentle  with  the  sinner  as 
these  professional  men  are.  Many  land  owners  need 
words  of  caution  to  enable  them  to  resist  the  exhor- 
tations to  rush  into  "good  things  "  either  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  purveying  supplies  or  by  those 
who  simply  have  general  convictions  without  interest 
or  knowledge.  Some  men  need  to  be  held  back  when 
they  want  to  borrow  money  to  plant  hundreds  of 
acres  of  good  things,  when  they  do  not  know  the  first 
thing  about  growing  them  or  how  to  handle  them 
when  grown.  Many  men  need  to  be  repressed  when 
they  are  impelled  to  build  a  boom  creamery  or  to  buy 
a  whole  herd  of  cattle,  when  they  have  never  mas- 
tered the  problem  of  a  single  cow.  Many  men  are 
simply  children  and  should  be  held  back  from  the 
glowing  torches  of  boom  farming,  because  they  will 
surely  burn. 

As  a  constructive  agency  in  the  community  the 
banker  can  settle  the  farmer  more  firmly  on  the 
farm  not  alone  by  denying  funds  for  wild  ventures, 
but  by  furnishing  it  in  reasonable  amounts,  and  at  liv- 
ing interest  rates,  for  such  improvements  as  he 
thinks  his  client  can  understand  and  handle  effect- 
ively. The  experience  of  older  countries  is  that  agri- 
cultural credit,  wisely  placed  and  humanely  adminis- 
tered, is  a  powerful  aid  to  general  progress  and  to 
individual  prosperity.  For  this  reason  some  govern- 
ments arrange  for  loans  to  farmers  through  wisely 
planned  institutions  of  credit.  We  have  no  such 
paternal  system  in  the  United  States,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  our  capitalists,  who,  in  fact,  stand  in 
something  of  a  paternal  relation  to  the  industries  of 
every  community,  should  not  profit  by  the  experience 
of  the  older  systems.  Our  farms  need  improvement ; 
our  farm  products  need  diversification,  both  for  home 
use  and  for  advantage  of  sale.  Our  farmers  need 
fuller  knowledge  of  these  things,  and  they  often  need 
a  little  financial  help  to  enter  upon  them  wisely;  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  capital  should  be  free  for 
speculative  rushing  after  things  which  are  not  of 
demonstrated  feasibility  and  advantage.  Help  the 
land  owner  to  plant  such  acreage  of  suitable  crops  as 
he  has  knowledge  and  ability  to  handle  ;  help  him  to 
make  a  start  in  improved  live  stock,  which  will  mul- 
tiply as  his  knowledge  increases  and  as  their  profit- 
ability is  demonstrated ;  help  co-operative  enter- 
prises, not  for  projects  too  large  or  ill  suited  to  the 
land  or  the  people,  but  for  economical  production  and 
handling  of  the  best  staple  products.  If  our  bankers 
would  give  more  time  to  the  careful  study  of  these 
things  and  of  their  relations  to  their  promotion,  they 
would  themselves  get  better  returns  for  their  time 
and  their  capital,  and  they  would  at  the  same  time 
be  most  potent  promoters  of  the  public  welfare. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Wire  Worms  in  Beet  Fields. 

To  the  Editor: — I  find  that  worms  at  the  roots 
are  destroying  many  sugar  beets.  I  send  you  a  sam- 
ple. Are  they  what  are  called  "cut  worms"? 
What  can  be  done  for  them  ? — Grower,  Santa  Maria. 

The  worms  which  you  send  are  admirable  speci- 
mens of  the  "wire  worms."  They  are  not  "cut 
worms,"  which  are  fat,  greasy  looking  grubs,  while 
these  are  slim,  tough  and  long.  These  worms  turn 
into  beetles — beetles  which  have  a  way  of  snapping, 
or  flopping  themselves  over  with  a  jerk  when  they 
are  laid  upon  their  backs.  Boys  sometimes  call  them 
"  skip  jacks."  Wire  worms  are  a  very  grievous  pest 
of  very  many  kinds  of  vegetables  and  very  difficult  to 
reach  because  they  occur  in  the  ground  and  work  on 
the  roots.  In  garden  practice  they  are  kept  away 
by  the  use  of  soot,  or  by  light  applications  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  which  is  readily  dissolved  and  carried  into 
the  soil.  This  is  expensive  and  hardly  practicable  on 
a  large  scale.  Fields  infested  with  wire  worms  have 
to  be  fallowed  or  turned  to  some  other  crop  for  a  year 
to  allow  the  soil  to  be  rid  of  the  worms  by  natural 
process.  We  are  sorry  that  the  knowledge  of  this 
pest  does  not  admit  of  a  prescription  which  would  be 
practicable  and  profitable  on  a  large  scale. 

Polish  Wheat. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  a  sample  of  a  grain  which 
is  said  to  be  new  and  very  valuable  and  productive  ; 
also  some  meal  made  from  it.  What  can  you  tell  us 
about  it  ? — Dealer,  San  Francisco. 

The  grain  which  you  send  us  is  not  new.  It  is 
Polish  wheat,  sometimes  called  "Wild  Goose  "  wheat, 
sometimes,  also,  "Egyptian"  or  "Mummy"  wheat, 
because  it  is  claimed  that  seeds  have  been  found  in 
the  mummy  cases,  having  been  preserved  from  re- 
mote ages.  The  probability  is,  however,  that  the 
mummy  cases  were  salted  with  the  wheat  by  the 
guides  for  the  entertainment  of  the  tourists,  to  whom 
they  made  sale  of  the  wheat.  It  is  a  very  hardy 
grain  and  probably  makes  a  very  large  yield.  Its 
value  is  for  macaroni,  and  no  doubt  a  certain  amount 
could  be  sold  to  a  good  advantage  to  the  macaroni 
makers  ;  in  fact,  it  was  announced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  at  Washington  some  time  ago  that 
European  macaroni  makers  needed  very  much  more 
wheat  of  this  kind  and  were  willing  to  import  it  from 
foreign  countries  at  a  rate  which  should  be  profit- 
able to  the  growers.  It  is  a  very  valuable  food  grain, 
because  its  contents  of  gluten  are  so  much  greater 
than  the  starchy  wheats  which  are  chiefly  grown  in 
this  State.  We  understand  that  it  is  not  satisfactory 
for  ordinary  milling  purposes,  but  that  for  meal 
making  or  for  macaroni  it  is  unrivaled. 

Lecanium  Hemisphericum. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  some  elm  twigs  infested 
with  a  scale  insect.  Is  it  likely  to  spread  to  fruit 
trees,  and  how  can  it  be  stopped  ? — D.  A.  L.,  Bakers- 
field. 

The  elm  twigs  which  you  send  are  infested  with  the 
Lecanium  hemisphericum.  It  is  also  found  upon 
fruit  trees  a  certain  extent,  but  is  not  so  destruc- 
tive to  orchard  growth  as  some  other  scales.  It 
is,  however,  reported  as  injurious,  especially  in  south- 
ern California.  Like  other  lecaniums,  it  is  rather  a 
hard  insect  to  kill,  because  during  the  winter  time, 
when  the  trees  are  free  of  leaves  and  easily  sprayed, 
the  insect  is  closely  sealed  down  so  as  to  be  little  in- 
jured by  applications.  The  same  treatment  which 
they  use  in  the  south  for  black  scale  and  other  leca- 
niums— that  is,  by  fumigation — would  be  the  best 
treatment  for  this  one,  but  that  involves  considerable 
expense.  The  young  insects  are  now  coming  out 
quite  freely  from  the  scale,  and  in  about  a  couple  of 
weeks  it  would  be  a  good  time  to  attack  them  with  a 
thorough  spraying  of  kerosene  emulsion.  This  can 
be  done  without  injury  to  the  foliage  of  the  tree,  and 
is  quite  destructive  to  the  scale  while  they  are  moving 
freely.  _ 

Diseased  Fruit  Twigs. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  some  twigs  from  my  or- 
chard in  Nevada  county.  Why  do  they  have  such 
bad  appearance  ? — Orchardist,  Grass  Valley. 

The  twigs  which  you  sent  show  some  things  which 
are  easily  understood  and  some  which  are  quite  ob- 
scure. What  seems  to  be  the  most  conspicuous 
trouble,  that  which  is  shown  by  the  blackening  of  the 


leaves,  is  a  blight  of  the  pear  and  apple  which  is 
commonly  known  as  "  scab."  It  occurs  on  the  fruit, 
on  the  leaves  and  also  attacks  the  young  wood.  The 
best  treatment  is  winter  spraying  with  lime,  sulphur 
and  salt  wash,  followed  by  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  seen  to  have  a  smoky 
appearance  and  before  they  have  the  blackness 
which  your  sample  shows.  Aside  from  this  there 
seems  to  be  some  difficulty  about  the  starting  of  the 
growth  on  some  cf  the  twigs  which  you  send.  This 
does  not  seem  to  be  due  to  this  disease,  because  the 
bark  is  not  unhealthy.  It  seems  to  be  a  die-back 
from  some  unfavorable  condition  in  the  soil,  either 
from  a  lack  of  drainage  or  from  lack  of  moisture  dur- 
ing the  growing  season,  for  it  is  a  strange  fact  that 
both  of  these  conditions  produce  the  same  effect. 
Lack  of  drainage  causes  the  fine  roots  to  rot;  lack 
of  moisture  causes  them  to  dry  up,  and  in  either  case 
the  sap  supply  of  the  tree  is  insufficient  and  an  un- 
healthy and  very  scanty  growth  appears,  and  the 
branches  die  back. 


Lemon  Products. 

-How  is  lemon  extract  made  and 
juice  be  kept  from  spoiling  ? — 


To  the  Editor 
how  can  lemon 
Grower,  Porterville 

Lemon  extract  is  usually  made  from  lemon  oil ;  a 
very  small  amount  of  lemon  oil  being  used  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  dilute  alcohol ;  the  strength  of 
the  extract  naturally  depends  upon  the  amount  of  oil 
that  is  used.  Lemon  oil  is  secured  by  a  slight  squeez- 
ing or  abrading  of  the  rind,  the  oil  being  absorbed  by 
a  sponge  and  afterwards  squeezed  out.  Cheap  lemon 
oil  is  made  by  crushing  the  peel  of  the  fruit  and  af- 
terwards distilling  the  juice  with  water.  Lemon 
essence  is  also  produced  when  the  peel  is  squeezed. 
Pressure  forces  both  the  oil  and  the  essence  from  the 
cells  of  the  skin,  the  oil  rises  to  the  top,  the  dregs 
settle  to  the  bottom  and  the  essence  remains  between 
the  two.  It  needs  alcohol,  however,  to  preserve  it. 
Lemon  juice  can  be  kept  from  spoiling  by  adding  5% 
of  alcohol. 

The  Purple  Scale. 

To  the  Editor: — I  find  on  a  small  orange  pur- 
chased in  our  market  here  a  scale  resembling  the 
oyster  shell  bark  louse  of  the  apple.  Is  it  true  that 
this  scale  also  occurs  on  the  orange  ? — Reader, 
Olympia. 

The  scale  which  you  find  on  citrus  fruit,  and  which 
so  closely  resembles  the  oyster  shell  bark  louse,  is 
what  is  known  as  the  purple  scale  of  citrus  trees, 
and  is  Mytilaspis  citricola,  while  the  oyster  shell 
scale  of  the  apple  is  Mytilaspis  pomorum.  Though 
these  scales  are  so  similar  that  they  can  only  be  dis- 
tinguished by  an  expert,  we  have  never  known  of  the 
apple  species  taking  to  the  orange,  nor  the  orange 
species  occurring  on  deciduous  fruit  trees. 

The  Public  Land  Laws. 

To  the  Editor: — Have  the  homestead  laws  changed 
or  not,  and  if  not,  what  are  they  ?  Is  there  any  level 
land  on  the  Colville  reservation  in  Washington  ? — 
Subscriber,  Morgan  Hill. 

These  laws  are  changed  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
way  to  secure  information,  not  only  about  the  laws 
but  the  ways  to  proceed  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
laws,  is  to  purchase  a  copy  of  "  Copp's  Settlers' 
Guide,"  which  is  frequently  revised  to  meet  all 
changes.  It  can  be  ordered  from  this  office  for  25c. 
As  to  the  reservation  mentioned,  inquiry  must  be 
made  at  the  nearest  land  office.  The  "Guide" 
shows  all  such  things. 

Prune  Aphis  and  Red  Spider. 

To  the  Editor: — Enclosed  please  find  a  twig  taken 
from  a  prune  tree  which  has  become  pale  and  is  in- 
fested with  green  lice.  Is  it  the  insect  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  May  5th  as 
syrphus  flies  and  prune  aphis  ?  I  also  send  a  spur 
cut  from  an  almond  tree  whose  leaves  are  becoming 
nearly  white  in  the  center,  though  the  tree  is  well 
open  to  air  and  light. — F.  E.  Robinson,  St.  Helena. 

The  insect  on  the  prune  is  the  aphis  mentioned  in 
the  answer  you  refer  to.  The  insect  on  the  almond  is 
the  red  spider.  Spraying  with  pure  water,  followed 
by  blowing  fine  sulphur  through  the  tree,  is  the  best 
treatment  for  it. 

Fine  Six-Rowed  Barley. 

To  the  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  the  5th  inst.  I 
notice  the  communications  of  Hans  C.  Holm,  brewing 
expert,  on  the  subject  of  six-rov  ed  barley.  I  have 
been  raising  this  variety  of  barley  the  past  few  years, 


and  have  been  trying  to  induce  my  neighbors  to  raise 
the  same,  but  with  more  or  less  indifferent  success. 
I  raised  from  27  to  as  high  as  37£  sacks  per  acre  last 
season.  I  have  a  fine  field  of  it  this  year,  and  send 
you  some  sample  heads  by  this  mail.  I  am  confident 
this  variety  will  produce  from  six  to  ten  sacks  per 
acre  more  than  the  common  kinds.  Should  any  of 
your  readers  desire  to  obtain  six-rowed  barley  for 
seed,  I  could  accommodate  a  limited  number.  If  the 
farmers  would  raise  this  variety  of  barley  for  export 
brewing  purposes,  I  think  they  would  find  it  much 
more  profitable  than  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  which 
comes  in  direct  competition  with  such  a  vast  produc- 
tive area  of  nearly  every  country  of  the  world.' — W. 
H.  Crook,  Butte  City,  Glenn  Co. 

It  is  a  very  fine  sample  of  six-rowed  barley,  and  we 
will  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  brewing  experts. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
May  21,  1900. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Station  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Warm,  sunny  weather  during- the  week  has  been  favor- 
able for  cutting-  and  curing  hay,  and  for  maturing  the 
grain  and  fruit  crops.  Hay  is  of  excellent  quality,  and 
in  some  sections  the  yield  is  above  the  average.  Barley 
harvesting  has  commenced  in  a  few  fields,  and  will  be 
general  within  a  week  or  ten  days.  Wheat  and  barley 
are  ripening  rapidly,  and  prospects  continue  good  for 
large  crops.  The  dry  north  wind  on  the  18th  and  19th 
retarded  the  growth  of  late  grain  in  some  localities,  but 
otherwise  was  not  injurious.  Deciduous  fruits  matured 
rapidly,  and  nearly  all  varieties  are  in  good  condition, 
with  indications  of  a  largo  yield.  There  will  be  a  large 
crop  of  peaches  in  Butte  county.  Oranges  are  looking 
well. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

The  weather  has  continued  favorable  for  the  develop- 
ment of  grain  and  fruit,  with  the  exception  of  drying 
winds  on  the  18th-19th,  which  in  localities  caused  grain 
to  shrivel  to  some  extent.  Haying  has  progressed  rap- 
idly; the  yield  is  comparatively  light  in  the  south  and 
heavy  in  the  north;  the  quality  is  excellent.  The  late 
rains  materially  improved  the  condition  of  grain,  espe- 
cially in  the  southern  coast  counties,  and  though  in  some 
sections  the  crop  will  be  below  the  average,  prospects  are 
much  better  than  they  were  a  month  ago.  Hops  are 
making  good  growth.  A  large  acreage  of  corn  has  been 
planted  in  Sonoma  county.  Deciduous  fruits  are  ripen- 
ing in  all  sections,  and  will  yield  well  except  in  places 
where  injured  by  late  frosts. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

Generally  clear  and  warm  weather  prevailed  during 
the  week,  with  brisk  northerly  wind  the  latter  portion. 
The  rain  of  the  preceding  week  greatly  benefited  the 
grain  and  fruit  crops.  Late  sown  grain  is  filling  well  and 
all  grain  is  ripening  rapidly.  Haying  progressed  during 
the  week  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  crop  was  har- 
vested. Barley  will  be  ready  to  cut  in  many  sections  the 
coming  week  and  the  prospects  are  for  a  large  crop  of 
extra  quality.  Pasturage  is  generally  reported  better 
than  for  many  years.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  are  doing  well 
and  indications  are  for  a  large  crop.  Olives  are  in  bloom 
in  some  localities.  Rivers  are  full,  furnishing  plenty  of 
water  for  irrigation  purposes. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Warm  days  and  cool  nights,  with  considerable  cloudi- 
ness and  light  fogs,  have  been  generally  beneficial  to 
growing  crops.  In  some  sections,  however,  the  growth 
of  berries  and  deciduous  fruits  has  been  somewhat  re- 
tarded. Grain,  hay,  pasturage  and  orchards  continue  to 
show  the  good  effects  of  the  late  rains  and  the  water  sup- 
ply is  good.  Peaches  are  very  backward,  and  other 
deciduous  fruits  are  not  maturing  very  satisfactorily. 
Apricots  will  yield  a  very  light  crop.  Walnuts  and  cit- 
rus fruits  are  looking  well.  There  will  be  a  heavy  yield 
of  potatoes. 

Eureka  Summary. — Crops  are  in  good  condition  and 
progressing  favorably.  Some  oats  are  heading.  Grass 
and  clover  will  be  soon  ready  for  cutting.  Strawberries 
are  below  average.  Vegetables  are  backward,  but  mak- 
ing satisfactory  growth. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Though  warm  the  first  of 
the  week,  which  dried  ground  quite  fast,  generally  good, 
growing  weather  prevailed.  Late  grain,  young  fruit  and 
trees  made  fine  growth,  except  peach  trees,  which  are 
leafing  slowly. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Tuesday,  May  23,  1900,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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THE  DAIRY. 


Care  of  Milk. 

By  C.  C.  Rice  way  of  Clearwater  at  the  Compton  Farmers' 
Institute. 

The  care  of  milk  is  a  subject  that  should  be  fully 
understood  by  all  dairymen  and  factorymen.  There 
has  been  so  much  said  on  the  subject  that  it  will  be 
almost  impossible  to  give  new  points.  As  long  as  our 
dairymen  do  not  heed  what  has  been  said,  we  must 
keep  on  impressing  it  upon  them.  Being,  as  I  am, 
directly  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  milk 
products,  I  am  greatly  interested  in  the  care  of  milk. 
I  am  certain  that  every  dairyman  should  be  as  much 
interested  as  myself,  for  his  success  depends  largely 
upon  the  care  he  gives  the  milk. 

Valuable  Enough  to  Treat  Well. — The  butter 
product  of  this  country  amounts  to  a  large  sum  of 
money  —  $300,000,000.  The  annual  product  of  the 
churn  will  buy  two  years'  product  of  our  gold  miners. 
Hence,  you  see,  this  is  a  most  important  subject, 
ane  yet  the  most  neglected  by  the  average  dairy- 
man. Before  these  sessions  have  closed  you  will  be 
fully  satisfied  that  our  dairymen  are  very  anxious  to 
know  what  grade  of  cattle  will  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  milk  rich  in  butter  fat,  and  all  about  how 
to  feed  for  the  same.  But  you  would  be  surprised  to 
see  the  manner  in  which  they  treat  this  delicate 
article  after  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  the  country  dairymen  will  turn  their  forty 
pounds  of  rich  milk  into  the  can  without  straining  it ; 
leave  the  can  set  on  the  ground  or  in  the  milk  wagon 
that  has  not  been  washed  out  since  the  last  rain  ;  not 
taking  enough  interest  to  arrange  so  the  air  can 
pass  between  the  can  and  the  floor  of  the  milk 
wagon.  This  same  careless  man  thinks  you  are  crazy 
when  you  ask  him  if  he  stirs  his  milk  after  it  is 
milked — wants  to  know  what  is  the  use  of  that.  His 
milk  never  taints  or  sours.  If  the  man  at  the  weigh 
can  turns  up  his  nose  when  he  turns  in  the  milk,  the 
dairyman  thinks  there  must  be  something  wrong 
with  his  smelling  apparatus.  If  you  tell  the  careless 
man  that  he  ought  to  have  an  aerator,  he  says 
"  That  costs  money.  Never  used  one  in  my  life,  and 
never  had  any  bad  milk."  He  expects  the  butter- 
maker  to  make  faultless  butter  from  his  tainted  and 
badly-eared-for  milk. 

In  Canada  all  butter  and  cheese  have  to  be  scored 
when  they  go  to  market,  and  if  docked  I  cent  on  ac- 
count of  flavor  the  cheese  or  butter  maker  has  to  lose 
it  out  of  his  salary.  In  this  case  I  think  the  dairy- 
man soon  finds  out  it  will  pay  to  buy  an  aerator.  The 
man  receiving  the  milk  goes  according  to  his  own 
judgment,  and  if  he  thinks  the  milk  off  flavor  back  it 
goes. 

Care  of  milk  begins  when  the  cow  is  fed— in  the 
morning  for  the  evening  milk,  in  the  evening  for  the 
morning's  milk,  and  never  ceases  until  it  reaches  the 
factory. 

The  patrons  expect  the  butter  maker  to  make  a 
first-class  article.  He  therefore  has  the  right  to 
expect  them  to  furnish  a  first-class  milk,  clean  and 
free  from  taints  and  foul  odors.  There  has  been  some 
talk  of  late  of  trying  to  close  the  creamery  on  Sun- 
day, and  some  of  the  patrons  are  in  great  distress 
over  the  matter.  Of  course,  they  expect  to  lose  part 
of  their  milk.  Well,  if  they  can't  keep  milk  over 
twelve  hours,  how  do  they  expect  the  butter  maker 
to  make  a  butter  that  will  not  go  off  flavor  for  three 
or  four  weeks  ? 

One  of  the  best  men  in  our  community,  who  keeps 
but  one  cow,  for  his  own  use,  who  makes  better  but- 
ter and  cleaner  butter  than  the  creamery,  recently 
wanted  to  know  what  was  the  matter  with  his  cow's 
milk.  He  said  they  could  not  drink  it.  Well,  the 
trouble  was  he  had  turned  her  on  green  barley.  Now, 
if  he  had  been  taking  the  milk  to  the  creamery,  in- 
stead of  using  it  himself,  he  would  have  been  insulted 
if  the  creameryman  had  refused  his  milk. 

The  time  has  come  when  milk  need  not  be  handled 
according  to  uncertain  theories.  Science  has  come 
in  and  enlightened  us  so  we  now  can  trace  many  ef- 
fects to  their  causes,  and  also  avoid  many  objection- 
able conditions  in  milk  by  removing  the  causes  that 
made  them.  It  is  now  a  well-known  and  established 
fact  that  souring,  bad  flavor,  decomposition  and 
putrefaction  in  milk  are  caused  by  minute  micro- 
scopic vegetable  organisms,  called  bacteria.  So 
much  has  been  written  about  them  and  their  action 
on  milk  that  anyone  desiring  to  post  himself  can  eas- 
ily find  plenty  to  read  about  them  ;  and  I  think  dairy- 
men should  read  up  on  this  subject,  for  then  they  can 
more  intelligently  care  for  their  milk. 

Practical  Sugoestions. — I  submit  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing rules  as  to  the  care  and  handling  of  milk  : 

It  pays  to  treat  the  cow  with  kindness.  Allow  her 
all  the  pure,  clean  water  she  wants  to  drink  and  an 
ample  supply  of  wholesome,  succulent  food. 

The  cow  should  be  milked  gently,  by  the  same  per- 
son every  time,  dividing  the  time  of  milking  as  near 
as  possible.  Give  her  a  shade  to  protect  her  from 
the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  when  she  is  resting. 

If  you  want  clean,  flavored  milk,  the  cow  should 
not  be  allowed  to  drink  foul,  stagnant  water. 

Do  not  allow  your  cows  to  eat  rotten  potatoes, 
turnip  tops,  bad-flavored  weeds  or  anything  that  will 


impart  a  bad  odor  to  their  milk,  unless  you  want  it 
for  your  own  use. 

Milk  should  not  be  sent  to  the  factory  until  the 
ninth  milking  after  calving,  nor  the  milk  of  a  cow 
that  is  diseased  or  known  to  be  in  poor  health. 

The  word  cleanliness  should  be  stamped  upon  the 
mind  of  all  dairymen  and  printed  with  indelible  ink 
on  all  dairy  utensils  from  the  home  to  the  factory. 

Milking  should  be  done  and  the  milk  kept  only  in  a 
place  where  the  surrounding  air  is  pure  and  free 
from  all  contaminating  odors  that  would  taint  the 
milk. 

Milking  should  always  be  done  with  clean,  dry 
hands,  and  after  the  teats,  udder  and  flank  are 
wiped  with  a  clean,  damp  cloth  or  sponge. 

Milk  should  be  strained  or  aerated  immediately 
after  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow  and  before  cooling. 
This  treatment  is  of  equal  benefit  to  the  morning's 
milk  as  well  as  the  evening's,  and  should  be  continued 
in  cold  as  well  as  warm  weather. 

Simply  running  milk  through  an  aerator  once  after 
milking,  without  any  further  stirring,  is  not  suffi- 
cient. It  should  be  stirred  at  least  three  times  at 
intervals  during  the  evening. 

If  you  allow  a  greasy,  yellow  coating  to  collect  in 
the  seams,  nooks  and  crevices  of  either  cans,  pails, 
strainers  or  aerators,  do  not  be  surprised  at  your 
milk  being  tainted  or  sent  home,  as  you  have  already 
sown  the  germs  of  putrefaction.  This  difficulty  can 
be  overcome  by  washing  your  dairy  utensils  as  fol- 
lows : 

First — The  whey  or  skimmed  milk  should  be  emp- 
tied out  of  the  cans  immediately  on  their  return  from 
the  factory. 

Second — The  cans  should  be  rinsed  out  with  tepid 
water. 

Third — The  cans  should  be  washed  with  hot  water, 
to  which  a  little  soda  has  been  added,  then  scalded 
with  boiling  water,  after  which  put  them  in  a  clean, 
airy  place  to  dry.  Do  not  wipe  dairy  tinware  with  a 
dish  cloth,  simply  let  them  dry  when  airing.  All 
dairy  utensils  should  be  washed  with  a  brush,  and  the 
flavor  of  your  milk  will  go  up  10%. 

It  does  not  pay  to  send  milk  in  an  old,  rusty, 
dinged  can,  with  the  tin  worn  off,  when  a  few  batches 
of  tainted  milk  sent  home  will  buy  a  new  can.  It  is 
not  right  that  all  should  suffer  for  the  neglect  of  one. 

Whey-soaked  cloths  on  the  tops  of  can  are  great 
distributors  of  taint  in  milk,  and  will  contaminate 
any  milk  they  come  in  contact  with.  Their  use 
should  be  dispensed  with  by  getting  covers  made  to 
fit  the  cans. 

Platforms  of  all  milk  wagons  should  be  scrubbed  at 
least  once  a  week  with  hot  water  to  free  them  from 
the  bad  smell  of  the  milk  and  whey  spilled  on  them.  A 
cover  over  wagons  will  protect  the  cans  from  the 
sun  and  rain. 

If  stables  are  used  to  milk  in,  they  should  be  well 
ventilated,  kept  clean  and  whitewashed.  The  car- 
casses of  all  dead  calves  or  other  animals  should  be 
taken  away  and  buried  early  in  the  spring.  All  cess- 
pools should  be  drained  and  any  garbage  lying  around 
the  yard  that  would  taint  milk  should  be  cleaned  up 
and  burned. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  patron  to  build  a  covered 
milk  stand  in  a  clean  place,  at  least  100  feet  away 
from  all  hog  pens  and  barn  yards.  It  is  not  right 
that  all  should  suffer  in  pocket  and  reputation  for 
the  neglect  of  a  few. 

The  patrons  having  done  everything  to  supply  the 
makers  with  good,  pure  milk,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
factorymen  to  make  first-class  goods.  Patrons,  step 
into  your  factory  occasionally  and  see  that  every- 
thing is  neat  and  clean  in  and  around  it,  and  that 
there  is  good  cheese  or  butter  on  the  shelves  or  in 
the  storeroom.  If  it  is  not  so,  ask  why,  and  if  the 
defect  is  not  remedied  insist  on  a  change  of  maker 
next  year.  

San  Joaquin  County  Creameries. 

To  the  Editor:— The  creamery  interests  of  this 
county  have  been  materially  enhanced  by  the  recent 
completion  of  the  plant  of  the  San  Joaquin  Milk  & 
Creamery  Co.  at  Stockton.  This  institution  started 
with  a  nucleus  of  three  dairies — the  Oakland  Ranch, 
Pioneer  and  Oak  Grove.  There  are  five  equal  share- 
holders— J.  M.  Bigger  (president),  R.  L.  Wooster 
(secretary),  Cyrus  Moreing,  Wm.  Jordan  and  W.  Hil- 
dreth.  The  plant  occupies  a  building  72x80  feet  on 
the  bank  of  Stockton  slough  ;  so  that  milk  can  be  re- 
ceived and  the  product  of  the  creamery  sent  out  by 
water  transportation.  A  barge,  towed  by  a  gasoline 
launch,  makes  regular  trips  to  the  adjacent  river 
landings,  returning  with  milk  from  the  dairies  of  Mr. 
Moreing — who  has  extensive  holdings  on  the  river 
and  who  will  increase  his  dairy  interests — and  others 
similarly  situated.  The  machinery  and  appliances  for 
the  creamery  were  supplied  by  the  Risdon  Iron 
Works  of  San  Francisco.  Everything  is  on  a  liberal 
scale,  to  accommodate  growth  in  the  business.  A  15 
H.  P.  electric  motor  supplies  necessary  power. 
There  is  a  set  of  boilers  to  make  steam  for  heating 
and  washing  purposes.  The  separator  is  of  the  De 
Laval  belt  pattern,  with  a  capacity  of  3000  pounds 
milk  per  hour.  There  are  two  large  refrigerating 
rooms,  one  for  butter  and  one  for  milk,  and  an  ice 
plant  will  soon  be  finished.    As  the  business  grows,  a 


cheese  department  and  a  condensed  milk  factory  will 
be  added.  Skimming  stations  have  been  established 
at  Ripon  and  Bellota.  Adjacent  to  the  creamery  are 
stables  to  accommodate  the  horses  employed  in  de- 
livering ;  in  the  building  above  the  creamery  room 
several  flats  have  been  constructed  for  the  families  of 
employes.  On  the  lower  floor  commodious  offices 
have  been  arranged,  besides  a  retail  department, 
opening  direct  to  the  refrigerating  rooms. 

The  Stockton  Creamery  &  Cheese  Co.,  which  has 
had  its  plant  in  operation  four  years,  is  receiving  di- 
rectly or  through  sub-stations  the  product  of  220 
patrons,  aggregating  31,000  pounds  milk  per  day. 
Most  of  this  comes  in  the  shape  of  cream  from  three 
other  stations.  The  butter  from  this  dairy  has  a 
wide  sale  and  the  demand  constantly  exceeds  the 
supply.  Chas.  A.  Stowe  is  manager  of  the  Stockton 
station. 

At  Lodi  the  skimming  station  is  in  charge  of  J.  and 
J.  W.  Green  (father  and  son).  There  are  about  sev- 
enty-one patrons  for  this  institution,  the  product  be- 
ing 8000  pounds  milk  per  day.  The  cream  is  sent  to 
the  Stockton  creamery. 

The  Lockeford  creamery  is  run  upon  the  co-opera- 
tive plan,  the  fifty-six  patrons  receiving  monthly  pro 
rata  settlements,  based  upon  the  amount  of  milk  sup- 
plied by  each.  The  returns  have  been  very  satisfac- 
tory. The  market  for  butter  from  this  creamery  is 
mainly  from  Calaveras  and  Amador  counties.  About 
9000  pounds  milk  per  day  is  furnished  by  patrons. 
The  creamery  plant  is  stationed  in  a  brick  building, 
formerly  used  as  a  hop  dryhouse,  and  the  Mokelumne 
river  bottom  lands,  once  given  up  to  the  growth  of 
hops,  are  now  largely  covered  with  alfalfa  for  dairy 
stock.    W.  S.  Allen  is  in  charge  of  the  creamery. 

H.  G.  P. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

The  Poultry  Business  in  California. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  thinking  of  going  to  your 
State  and  engage  in  the  poultry  business  in  quite  an  ex- 
tensive way.  Do  you  think  it  can  be  made  profitable? 
What  I  have  read  about  the  poultry  business,  prices, 
etc.,  in  your  State,  and  with  the  mild  climate,  and 
natural  conditions  you  have,  it  occurs  to  me  it  is  the 
place  for  the  business. — New  Subscriber,  Athens, 
Ohio. 

As  you  proceed  with  your  reading  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  you  will  find  much  information  along 
these  lines  and  suggestions  of  direct  value  under  the 
somewhat  peculiar  conditions  which  prevail  here. 
There  has  recently  appeared  in  an  Eastern  poultry 
journal  a  letter  by  a  Californian  which  is  interesting 
as  an  exposition  of  local  experience. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  raising  of 
poultry  in  southern  California,  and  such  questions  as: 
'  Will  it  payhere  ?  "  "  Is  the  climate  suitable  ?"  etc., 
are  being  asked  by  those  who  are  beginning  to  realize 
the  great  demand  there  is  in  this  State  for  poultry 
and  eggs. 

California  does  not  begin  to  supply  this  demand. 
Carload  after  carload  of  these  products  are  shipped 
in  from  the  Middle  West.  The  demand  has  been 
steadily  increasing  year  after  year,  and  good  induce- 
ments are  offered  to  those  thinking  of  raising  poultry 
for  market.  Why  should  poultry  and  eggs  be  shipped 
into  this  State  ?  Surely  we  have  room  and  grain 
enough  to  grow  our  own. 

Grain  Food. — As  to  poultry  paying  in  California,  I 
do  not  think  that  any  one  who  has  looked  into  the 
matter  carefully  will  hesitate  to  say  that  it  does. 
For  the  last  few  years  grain  has  been  very  high, 
wheat  costing  about  $2  per  cwt.,  and  corn  $1.75, 
while  the  prices  of  barley  and  oats  have  been  about 
the  same  as  that  of  wheat.  [These  must  be  retail 
prices  at  some  point  where  crops  failed  through 
drough.  The  wheat  and  barley  prices  given  are 
about  twice  the  present  wholesale  rates. — Ed.]  But 
biddy  has  held  her  own  through  these  trying  times, 
and  many  a  ranchman  has  been  tided  over  a  dry  year 
by  a  good  flock  of  hens,  which  he  is  now  giving  as 
much  care  as  he  gives  his  horses  or  cattle.  In  the 
years  when  rain  is  abundant  corn  can  be  grown  at 
very  small  cost,  and  can  be  bought  by  poultry  keep- 
ers not  in  a  position  to  grow  it  for  about  $15  per  ton, 
and  the  prices  of  other  grains  range  accordingly. 

Green  Pood. — What  sometimes  keeps  an  Eastern 
poultry  man  guessing  is  how  to  have  green  food  for 
his  birds  all  winter.  In  this  State  any  ground  on 
which  you  can  get  enough  water  to  raise  anything  at 
all  will  keep  your  hens  on  green  stuff  all  the  year 
round.  If  you  have  not  room  to  grow  your  own  mar- 
ket truck  you  can  get  all  you  want  of  it,  when  it  is  a 
little  wilted,  from  the  Chinese  gardeners  for  a  mere 
song. 

Buildings. — In  regard  to  buildings  we  have  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  our  Eastern  brothers.  We  are 
not  obliged  to  put  up  such  expensive  houses,  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  cover  or  inclose  the  scratching  pen. 
Lumber,  inch  stuff,  is  worth  about  $18  per  1000. 
This  we  take  to  the  mill  and  have  made  into  half-inch 
boards.  Of  these  we  can  build,  at  a  small  cost, 
houses  which  will  keep  out  the  worst  weather  we  are 
likely  to  have.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  that  they 
be  waterproof.  For  windows  we  can  sometimes  get 
misfit  frames  cheap  and  put  the  glass  in  ourselves 
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A  very  cheap  house  can  be  built  of  shakes— thin 
boards  of  redwood,  3  inches  wide  and  \  inch  thick, 
used  in  place  of  shingles. 

Markets. — The  markets  of  California  differ  from 
those  of  the  East.  Instead  of  poultry  being  killed, 
dressed  and  sold  at  so  much  a  pound,  the  poultryman 
takes  in  a  crate  of  live  fowls  for  which  he  gets  so 
much  apiece,  or  a  dozen.  If  they  are  nice  large  ones 
he  may  get  $6  a  dozen  for  them.  Too  often  he  brings 
them  in  unassorted,  hit  or  miss,  when  a  little  care  in 
grading  them  would  make  quite  a  difference  in  his 
profits.  These  birds  are  kept  by  the  dealer  until 
some  one  wants  one,  when  it  is  killed  and  dressed  to 
order  while  the  customer  waits. 

-Broilers. — At  present  there  is  no  particular  in- 
ducement for  the  poultryman  to  raise  broilers,  as 
they  are  sold  much  the  same  as  the  others,  but  I 
think  that  a  market  could  be  made  for  them.  While 
the  tourists  are  in  California  they  naturally  want  the 
best  of  everything.  They  do  not  stop  at  50  cents  a 
box  for  strawberries  in  December,  nor  would  they  at 
a  good  fair  price  for  a  broiler  fattened  on  the  best  of 
green  food,  and  not  allowed  to  run  until  every  muscle 
is  developed  like  a  whipcord.  The  best  hotels  are 
always  willing  to  pay  a  little  higher  price  for  some- 
thing they  know  is  first-class.  Eggs  are  always  in 
demand,  and  the  prices  compare  favorably  with 
Eastern  prices.  Last  year  eggs  bought  32A  cents  a 
dozen,  and  this  price  held  for  over  three  months. 
Then  the  price  dropped  2  or  3  cents  at  a  time,  until 
in  the  summer  it  was  as  low  as  12£  cents  a  dozen. 

Climate. — There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
climate.  There  are  no  frozen  combs  or  wattles  here. 
The  drinking  fountains  do  not  have  to  be  thawed  out 
every  morning  in  winter.  The  hot  mash  does  not 
freeze  stiff  while  you  are  feeding  it.  The  chickens 
have  a  chance  to  run  out  almost  every  day  except 
during  the  heavy  rains;  then  it  sometimes  keeps  us 
moving  to  keep  the  houses  dry,  as  the  cheaper  ones 
are  liable  to  get  damp  in  spite  of  you.  One  thing 
which  is  very  necessary  and  is  very  often  neglected 
here,  is  the  matter  of  shade  trees.  Fowls  never  need 
shade  more  than  they  do  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have 
shade  in  every  yard.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
shade  trees  which  grow  very  fast  if  cared  for.  The 
pepper  tree,  a  large  tree  with  drooping  branches, 
which  will  furnish  shade  for  a  whole  yard,  is  one  of 
the  best  of  these. 

Many  ranchmen  claim  that  it  is  harder  to  raise 
chickens  in  this  continuous  hot  climate  than  in  the 
East;  that  the  young  chicks  die  off  in  large  numbers 
when  they  get  to  be  a  certain  age;  also  that  the  lice 
plague  is  something  terrible.  (This  when  the  hen  is 
a  mother  rather  than  an  incubator  or  brooder.) 
When  you  ask  what  the  trouble  is,  you  are  generally 
told  that  their  heads  swell  up  and  they  just  die. 
Now  I  do  not  think  that  this  can  be  fairly  laid  to  the 
climate.  Look  into  the  chicken  houses  of  these  peo- 
ple, into  the  nest  boxes,  and  all  along  the  roosts,  and 
you  will  probably  find  the  true  cause.  The  houses 
are  dirt  and  filth  from  one  end  to  the  other.  No  care 
has  been  taken  to  keep  them  clean,  sweet  and  whole- 
some; this,  not  the  climate,  is  the  cause  of  the  roup, 
the  swelling  of  the  head  which  prevails.  An  ounce  of 
prevention,  a  little  cleanliness  in  the  first  place,  and 
all  this  trouble  could  have  been  avoided.  You  would 
not  think  of  putting  horses  or  cattle  into  a  house 
where  the  manure  had  been  piling  up  for  a  year. 
Why  not  give  the  chickens  the  same  care  ? 


Some  Poultry  Computations. 

O.  W.  Mapes,  in  the  Poultry  Monthly,  says  he  has 
kept  more  than  1000  hens  each  year  for  five  years, 
and  compares  the  possible  and  probable  profits  of 
keeping  cows  and  keeping  hens.  He  estimates  that 
2000  good  but  not  fancy  bred  hens  would  cost  at  first 
outlay  about  the  same  money  as  20  cows.  A  cow 
barn  for  20  cows  would  cost  in  Orange  county,  New 
York,  from  $1500  to  $2000.  The  same  money  would 
erect  buildings  of  equally  good  material,  style  and 
finish  for  2000  hens.  He  followed  the  separate  colony 
plan  and  kept  40  hens  in  each  house  of  10x10  feet, 
and  has  kept  50  to  60  in  a  house,  and  could  not  see 
but  that  they  did  as  well  as  when  only  20  were  kept 
together.  But  at  40  hens  to  a  house  he  would  need 
50  bouses  for  2000  hens,  and  the  price  of  the  cow 
barn  would  allow  $30  to  $40  for  each  house. 

He  allows  for  feeding  the  cow  one  and  one-half  tons 
of  hay,  $18,  pasturing  five  months,  $7.50,  and  one 
ton  of  grain,  $18,  a  total  of  $43.50  per  cow,  and  $875 
for  20  cows.  He  finds  by  actual  experience  that  it 
costs  about  65  cents  a  year  to  feed  a  hen,  or  $1300 
for  2000,  $425  more  than  for  the  cows. 

But  what  are  the  cash  returns  ?  He  has  had  one 
hen  lay  230  eggs  in  a  year,  but  he  puts  such  a  hen  in 
the  class  with  cows  that  produce  5000  to  6000  pounds 
of  milk  a  year,  as  not  easy  to  be  found  or  to 
be  bought  at  low  prices.  He  thinks  not  every 
farmer  could  pick  up  a  herd  of  20  cows  that 
would  yield  a  product  worth  $60  a  year,  or  $1200  for 
the  20  cows.  He  then  places  the  probable  yield  at 
8  to  10  dozen  eggs  in  a  year.  For  five  years  his  egg 
product  from  1000  hens  has  never  been  less  than 


$1.50  per  hen  in  a  year,  selling  at  18  to  20  cents  a 
dozen  in  Orange  county,  although  many  of  his  hens 
are  kept  until  five  or  six  years  old.  This,  then, 
would  be  an  income  from  eggs  alone  of  $3000  from 
2000  hens,  or  $1800  more  than  from  the  20  cows,  and, 
after  taking  out  the  $425  extra  feed,  a  profit  of 
$1375  more  than  that  made  on  the  cows. 


Imports  of  Poultry. 

C.  H.  Markham,  the  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  at  Portland,  Or.,  in  an 
interview  in  the  Oregonian  says  :  During  the  year 
1899  there  were  shipped  from  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
to  California  over  the  company's  lines  224  carloads  of 
poultry.  The  handling  of  these  shipments  requires 
cars  of  special  construction,  for  which  a  heavy  rental 
is  charged  in  addition  to  the  freight  rate.  The  loss 
in  transit  is  considerable,  as  is  also  the  cost  of  feed- 
ing and  expenses  of  a  man  in  charge. 

The  rate  from  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  California 
is  $1.75  per  100  pounds,  or  $350  per  car.  The  aver- 
age number  of  chickens  to  a  car  is  about  4000,  weigh- 
ing about  four  pounds  each,  but  the  freight  charge  is 
based  on  a  minimum  of  20,000  pounds.  The  cost  of 
laying  a  shipment  down  in  California  is  not  less  than 
3  cents  per  pound,  equal  to  12  cents  per  chicken,  or 
$1.44  per  dozen. 


HORTICULTURE. 


The  English  Walnut  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

By  Walter  G.  Read  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute 
at  Colusa. 

Since  tree  planting  began  in  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley many  efforts  have  been  made  to  grow  the  English 
walnut,  but  of  the  thousands  that  have  been  set  out 
very  few  have  rewarded  the  planters  with  a  sample 
of  the  fruit. 

The  trees  have  usually  been  obtained  from  the 
nursery  when  one  or  two  years  old  and  planted  in 
the  orchard  or  dooryard  in  the  same  manner  as  fruit 
trees  or  shrubbery.  If  well  cultivated  they  started 
out  and  made  a  vigorous  growth  during  the  first  sea- 
son, but  when  spring  time  came  most  of  the  tops  and 
oftentimes  a  part  of  the  main  trunk  was  found  to  be 
lifeless,  and  Jack  Frost  was  credited  with  having 
been  too  severe  for  the  tender  branches  to  with- 
stand. With  the  hope  that  less  freezing  would  occur 
during  the  coming  winter,  the  dead  wood  was  cut 
away  and  the  usually  unbalanced  trunk  again  put 
out  new  shoots.  These  stimulated  the  renewed  hope 
which  was  again  blighted  when  the  die-back  was  dis- 
covered the  next  sprirg. 

Grafting  on  Black  Walnut. — This  I  found  to  be 
the  almost  universal  experience  of  those  who  at- 
tempted to  grow  English  or  French  walnuts  in  this 
valley.  When  ten  years  ago  I  planted  an  almond 
orchard  4J  miles  north  of  Colusa  I  also  at  that  time 
planted  a  few  trees  each  of  chestnuts,  pecans  and 
English  walnuts  and  a  row  of  the  native  black  wal- 
nuts \  mile  long.  I  planted  the  black  walnuts  12  feet 
apart,  with  a  view  of  having  a  fine  row  of  shade  trees 
along  the  county  road.  It  was  the  following  year 
that  I  heard  that  if  the  English  walnut  was  grafted 
into  the  root  of  the  native  walnut  the  tree  would  be 
hardier  and  less  liable  to  be  winter-killed.  Acting 
upon  this  theory  I  root  grafted  each  alternate  tree 
in  my  native  walnut  row  to  the  English  walnut.  I 
succeeded  in  getting  nineteen  trees  started  and  they 
made  a  fine  growth  during  the  first  season,  but,  as  I 
at  first  supposed,  the  tops  were  frozen  during  the 
following  winter.  It  was  while  cutting  away  the  dead 
wood  from  these  trees  that  I  observed  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  die-back.  I  found  that  the  south  and 
southwest  sides  of  the  trees  were  most  affected,  and 
that  many  of  the  limbs  were  alive  from  2  to  6  inches 
higher  on  the  north  side  than  on  the  south  side.  I 
soon  concluded  that  this  die-back  could  not  be  caused 
from  freezing,  and  after  a  year  of  close  observation  I 
was  convinced  that  instead  of  severe  cold  it  was 
intense  heat  that  had  caused  the  damage. 

An  Instance. — About  five  years  ago,  while  visiting 
an  orchard  in  Yolo  county,  I  saw  a  walnut  tree  that 
had  been  top  grafted.  It  was  then  about  8  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  base  and  stood  not  less  than  30  feet 
high.  The  trunk  and  root  of  this  tree  were  of  the 
native  black  walnut  stock  and  the  limbs  and  whole 
top  were  English  walnut  stock.  Many  nuts  could  be 
seen  among  the  unusually  heavy  foliage.  About  200 
yards  distant  from  this  tree  stood  a  dozen  straight 
stock  English  walnut  trees  which  were  not  less  than 
twelve  years  old.  They  had  suffered  from  year  to 
year  with  the  die-back,  and  the  dwarfy,  irregular 
shape  and  appearance  of  these  trees  showed  up  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  healthy,  vigorous  growth 
of  the  top  grafted  tree.  This  tree  stood  near  the 
well  and,  upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  all  its  rapid 
growth,  vigor  and  freshness  was  attributed  to  the 
fact  of  its  receiving  the  waste  water  from  the  well. 
I  was  willing  to  give  due  credit  to  the  water,  but  my 


study  of  that  tree  and  experiments  made  since  con- 
vince me  that  I  was  right  when  I  then  asserted  that 
I  believed  the  top  grafting  was  the  principal  cause  of 
that  tree's  thriftiness. 

Experience.  —  The  following  February  I  top 
grafted  six  trees.  Having  had  but  little  experience 
in  top  grafting  the  walnut,  my  work  was  only  a  par- 
tial success ;  but  few  of  the  scions  grew.  I  succeeded 
in  getting  a  growth  on  only  three  of  the  trees.  These 
top  grafts  are  now  four  years  old.  They  each  bore  a 
few  nuts  each  year  and  they  now  promise  a  heavy 
crop  for  the  coming  fall.  There  is  more  English  wal- 
nut growth  on  these  four-year-old  top  grafts  than 
there  is  on  the  nine-year-old  trees  grafted  into  the 
root.  Two  of  these  top  grafts  are  in  a  pasture  where 
the  trees  have  received  no  cultivation  since  grafts 
were  put  in,  and  while  they  are  growing  vigorously, 
with  no  sign  of  die-back,  six  English  walnut  trees  in 
the  same  pasture,  which  were  grafted  on  native  wal- 
nut roots,  and  which  were  five  years  old  at  the  time 
I  ceased  cultivating  them,  have  died  clear  to  the  root, 
and  these  roots  are  now  sending  out  new  growth  of 
black  walnut  wood. 

Other  Instances. — There  was  a  party — I  cannot 
obtain  his  name — who  came  through  this  county  four 
years  ago,  carrying  English  and  French  walnut 
scions,  and  who  top  grafted  them  into  the  native 
walnuts  where  he  could  induce  parties  to  have  it 
done.  Some  of  his  work  was  a  success.  Mr.  George 
Sutton  of  Maxwell  had  some  grafting  done  by  him 
and  has  several  very  promising  trees,  which  bore  a 
few  nuts  each  last  year.  Mr.  Dooling  of  our  town 
had  a  tree  grafted  which  is  a  fine  specimen  of  top 
grafting.  When  three  years  old  this  tree  produced 
seventeen  pounds  of  nuts,  and  last  year,  at  four  years 
old,  Mr.  Dooling  exchanged  the  product  of  this  tree 
for  three  sacks  of  flour. 

Quite  a  number  of  native  walnuts  have  been  top 
grafted  to  the  English  and  French  walnut  near 
Colusa  this  spring.  Mr.  W\  S.  Green  has  had  a  tree 
grafted  on  which  the  French  walnut  scions  are  be- 
ginning to  grow.  That  tree  could  not  be  purchased 
to-day  for  $100  in  gold  coin. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  top  grafting  is  the  only 
way  to  successfully  grow  the  English  or  French  wal- 
nut in  this  valley.  Nature  has  provided  the  trunk  of 
this  native  walnut  tree  with  a  thick,  corky  bark,  a 
non-conductor  of  heat,  which  protects  the  sap  as  it 
flows  upward  until  it  reaches  the  limbs  and  branches 
of  the  tender-skinned  English  walnut  growth.  Here 
the  foliage  continues  to  shade  the  limbs  and  the  sap 
makes  the  complete  circuit,  and  there  is  no  dead 
wood  at  the  top,  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  tree 
trunk  be  of  the  English  walnut  stock,  whether  on 
English  or  native  walnut  root,  the  bark  is  so  smooth 
and  thin  that  during  a  few  hot  days  in  August  or 
September  the  sap  is  absorbed  before  it  reaches  the 
branches,  and  they  perish.  This  is  the  whole  secret 
to  the  cause  of  the  dead  wood  seen  on  English  walnut 
trees.  In  an  article  written  for  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  about  a  year  ago  I  stated  that  if  the  root- 
grafted  trees  were  given  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  they  would  escape  the  die-back,  but  since  I 
have  seen  the  dead  limbs  in  the  tops  of  the  trees 
around  the  residence  of  J.  B.  Cooke,  the  proprie- 
tor of  our  city  water  works,  I  must  conclude  that 
water  will  not  do  to  depend  on  in  this  case.  My  con- 
clusions, therefore,  are  :  If  you  wish  to  grow  Eng- 
lish or  French  walnuts  plant  the  native  stock.  Plant 
the  nut  or  set  out  the  one-year-old  tree  ;  either  will 
grow  and  do  well  on  any  soil  where  other  trees  will 
thrive.  Cultivate  them  well  for  three  or  four  years 
at  least,  then  graft  on  the  English  walnut. 

How  to  Do  It. — The  scions  for  this  grafting  should 
be  cut  from  the  trees  in  January,  when  they  are  per- 
fectly dormant.  Take  only  the  last  year's  growth 
and  select  from  it  the  choicest  stock.  Insert  about  4 
inches  of  the  cut  end  into  mellow  earth  in  a  shaded 
place  and  let  them  remain  there  until  you  are  ready 
to  graft.  About  the  middle  of  February  I  find  to  be 
the  best  time  for  top  grafting.  Cut  off  the  main 
limbs  about  8  or  10  inches  from  the  trunk,  leave  one 
or  two  of  the  smaller  limbs  so  that  the  decapitation 
will  not  be  too  keenly  felt,  put  from  two  to  four  scions 
in  each  limb,  thoroughly  wax  all  parts  not  covered 
by  bark,  and  bind  the  rim  of  the  limb  with  strips  of 
strong  cloth.  These  must  be  cut  away  or  loosened  as 
the  scions  begin  to  grow  and  become  well  set. 

It  is  surprising  when  one  rides  through  the  valley 
and  observes  the-  available  stock  now  ripe  for  this 
work.  Scarcely  a  farm  has  less  than  'a  dozen  native 
walnut  trees  growing  around  the  house  and  barn, 
while  in  many  cases  long  driveways  are  shaded  by 
their  healthy  foliage.  It  is  estimated  that  if  the 
native  walnut  trees  in  the  town  of  Colusa  were  trans- 
planted into  an  orchard  it  would  take  over  100  acres 
to  contain  them.  These  trees  are  all  available  and 
will,  I  believe,  in  the  near  future  be  converted  into 
English  and  French  walnut-topped  trees. 

If  all  the  walnut  trees  of  Colusa  were  thus  grafted 
they  would,  when  ten  years  old,  produce  a  Colusa  & 
Lake  trainload  of  nuts  yearly.  No  one  knows  how 
old  the  native  walnut  will  live  to  be.  I  cannot  find 
where  one  has  ever  died.  The  oldest  of  these  trees 
are  the  most  vigorous,  and  these  facts  are  among 
the  strongest  points  in  favor  of  promoting  this  work. 
All  that  is  necessary  now  is  action,  and  in  a  few 
years,  instead  of  the  products  of  these  noble  trees 
being  gathered  and  dumped  as  garbage,  their  fruits 
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will  be  sent  out  to  the  world  as  a  valuable  luxury, 
and  the  Sacramento  valley  will  have  added  one  more 
item  to  her  already  numerous  profitable  industries. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Seasonable  Suggestions. 
— • 

George  N.  Tyler,  the  Alameda  florist,  says  that 
around  the  bay  it  is  still  time  to  start  chrysanthe- 
mums. 

Before  taking  the  cuttings  give  the  old  plants  a 
thorough  spraying  and  watering.  Make  cuttings  of 
two  eyes,  and  leave  on  the  leaf  of  the  top  eye.  In- 
sert the  cutting  in  sandy  soil,  so  that  the  top  of  the 
soil  is  level  with  the  surface.  Water  thoroughly  two 
or  three  times  a  day.  Cuttings  can  be  put  in  from 
now  till  the  middle  of  July,  and  they  will  produce  good 
flowers. 

Smilax  will  soon  be  coming  into  growth.  The  old 
growth  should  be  cut  back  and  the  roots  covered  to 
the  depth  of  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  with  half- 
rotted  cow  manure.  Do  not  use  green  manure  or  the 
new  growth  will  burn.  They  should  be  watered  reg- 
ularly, and  as  soon  as  the  new  growth  appears  should 
be  given  strings  to  run  up  on. 

Sweet  peas  are  now  in  full  bloom  and  the  flowers 
should  be  picked  off,  for  the  forming  of  one  seed  pod 
exhausts  the  plant  more  than  the  production  of  100 
flowers.  Mulch  the  roots  with  stable  litter  or  clip- 
pings from  the  lawn,  and  spray  the  foliage  at  least 
once  a  day  to  keep  down  red  spider.  The  spraying 
should  be  done  in  the  morning.  Do  all  your  watering 
in  the  morning,  and  never  spray  your  plants  after 
noon,  for  they  will  not  dry  off  before  night,  and  this 
may  cause  mildew. 

Coleus  that  were  started  early  should  now  be  in 
5-inch  pots.  Use  plenty  of  leaf  mould  and  give  a  lib- 
eral sprinkling  of  bone  meal  in  the  soil.  They  like  a 
sunny  window  and  must  have  thorough  drainage  or 
the  leaves  will  drop.  They  are  never  troubled  with 
mealy  bugs  if  the  foliage  is  sprayed  regularly. 

Pelargoniums  are  now  in  full  bloom.  This  plant 
does  not  require  very  rich  soil  and  should  be  kept  on 
the  dry  side.  If  kept  too  wet  the  foliage  will  shrivel 
up,  and  if  given  too  rich  soil  they  make  all  foliage  and 
no  flowers.  The  foliage  or  flowers  should  never  be 
wet,  for  if  you  wet  the  leaves  the  water  forms  drops 
on  them,  and  these  drops  are  what  does  the  damage. 
They  act  as  burning  glasses,  and  small  holes  are 
burned  through  the  leaves. 

House  plants  will  dry  out  fast  these  long  days. 
Watch  them  close  and  never  let  the  plants  get  wilt- 
ing dry.  Spray  the  foliage  as  often  as  you  can  find 
time  and  you  will  be  rewarded  with  a  stronger  and 
healthier  growth.  If  you  have  not  procured  your 
carnation  plants  do  so  at  once.  There  are  some 
grand  varieties  introduced  this  year,  among  them  the 
Mrs.  Thos.  Lawson,  the  $30,000  carnation. 

Small  greenhouses  in  which  you  are  growing  ferns, 
begonias  and  that  class  of  plants  should  have  a  heavy 
shading  on  the  glass,  and  the  houses  should  be  sprayed 
every  morning  in  bright  weather,  and  on  very  hot 
days  the  woodwork,  paths  and  all  absorbent  surfaces 
sprayed  two  or  three  times  a  day  to  keep  down  the 
temperature,  for  the  nearer  you  can  keep  the  tem- 
perature of  your  greenhouses  to  70°  the  better  your 
plants  will  do. 

Pelargoniums. — Pelargoniums  can  be  started  from 
cuttings  now  and  by  next  spring  will  be  strong, 
bushy  plants.  Stand  tuberous  rooted  begonias, 
gloxinias  and  such  plants  on  an  inverted  5  or  ti-inch 
pot,  so  that  the  air  circulates  around  them. 

Rose  Mildew. — A  great  many  of  the  roses  in  Ala- 
meda are  subject  to  mildew,  especially  the  climbing 
rose  Reine  Marie  Henriette.  It  is  caused  by  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  or  from  wetting  the  foliage 
in  the  evening,  which  keeps  the  plants,  or  rather 
foliage,  wet  all  night.  If  you  have  a  rose  planted 
on  the  eastern  or  western  side  of  the  house  or  fence, 
if  on  the  eastern  side  it  gets  the  sun  all  the 
morning  up  to  one  o'clock  and  is  then  shaded,  and  if 
on  the  western  side  it  is  shaded  all  the  morning,  and 
all  of  a  sudden  gets  the  hot  afternoon  sun.  These 
sudden  changes  are  bound  to  cause  mildew,  or  if  we 
have  two  or  three  hot  days  followed  by  a  cold  windy 
one,  mildew  will  form.  Mildew  is  a  fungus  growth 
and  the  best  cure  is  a  flour  of  sulphur.  You  can  get 
this  at  any  grocery  or  drug  store  at  a  nominal  cost. 
Dust  it  on  the  plants  by  putting  a  pound  of  it  in  a 
piece  of  cheese  cloth,  or  an  old  gunny  sack  will 
answer  the  purpose.  Shake  the  sack  over  the 
plants  affected  in  the  morning  while  the  dew  is  still 
on  the  foliage.  The  object  of  this  is  to  make  it  stick 
on  the  leaves.  After  the  temperature  gets  75°  or 
over  in  the  sun,  the  sulphur  on  the  leaves  gives  out 
fumes  and  these  fumes  are  what  kill  the  fungus  and 
the  spores.  Sulphur  is  also  good  to  dust  on  carna- 
tions for  all  the  fungus  diseases  that  infect  them. 

Rose  Lice. — Aphis  or  green  lice  is  another  pest 
that  bothers  roses.  The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  them 
is  to  use  tobacco  water  made  by  pouring  five  gallons 
of  boiling  water  over  a  bushel  of  tobacco  stems,  and 
after  cooling  pour  off  the  liquid  and  add  five  gallons  of 
water.  This  tobacco  tea  should  be  used  as  soon  after 
making  as  possible  and  is  of  little  value  if  allowed  to 
stand  two  or  three  days,  for  it  will  start  to  ferment 


and  it  then  loses  all  of  its  strength.  The  most  con- 
venient  form  to  use  is  the  nicotine  extract.  A  pint  t 
of  the  nicotine  is  extracted  from  150  pounds  of  to- 
bacco. It  comes  in  pint  bottles  and  is  sold  to  nursery-  , 
men  for  $1.50  a  bottle.  Use  one  tablespoonful  of 
the  nicotine  to  five  gallons  of  water.  If  you  use 
the  tea  or  nicotine  it  should  be  sprayed  on  the  plants 
in  the  morning  for  three  days  running  and  all  the 
aphis  and  eggs  will  be  exterminated.  It  should  be 
used  at  least  once  in  ten  days  as  a  preventive  after 
the  plants  are  clean. 

Greenhouse  Insects. — A  great  many  of  our 
readers  have  small  greenhouses  and  a  great  many 
of  the  houses  have  lice  in  them.  The  only  remedy 
heretofore  was  to  spray  or  fumigate  with  tobacco 
stems.  In  burning  tobacco  stems,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  ammonia  given  off  in  the  smoke  and  this  am- 
monia is  what  burns  the  tender  growth  of  ferns 
heliotrope,  etc. 

Carnations. — Young  plants  of  carnations  should 
be  headed  out  at  once  to  induce  them  to  make  stocky 
plants  close  to  the  ground.  If  you  let  them  run  up 
and  bloom  the  result  will  be  tall,  spindling  plants  and 
they  will  not  produce  as  many  or  as  good  flowers  as 
when  headed. 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER. 


Oil  on  Country  Roads. 

From  the  report  of  B.  L.  Brundagb  to  the  San  Joaquin 
Commercial  Association. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  oil  on  roads.  It 
is  greatly  superior  to  water  in  that,  when  properly 
applied,  it  is  lasting,  and,  further,  it  makes  a  desir- 
able road.  It  coats  it  with  a  wearing  surface  that 
has  to  have  but  slight  attention  to  keep  it  in  proper 
repair.  It  builds  up  the  weak  places  and  makes  an 
even  surface,  while  water  finds  and  increases  the 
number  of  chuck  holes.  Oil  soaks  in  and  remains  a 
part  of  the  road,  while  mud  sticks  to  the  wheels  and 
water  evaporates  ;  and  what  is  more  important  aside 
from  first  cost,  oil  is  very  much  more  economical, 
for  it  is  value  received,  while  water  is  chargeable 
only  to  the  expense  account. 

Oil  can  be  used  to  lay  the  dust  and  to  make  the 
roads,  while  water  only  can  be  used  to  lay  the  dust 
and  muddy  the  roads.  After  properly  preparing  the 
roadbed  use  as  much  oil  as  can  be  absorbed  at  the 
first  application,  and  after  that  a  man  with  a  barrel 
of  oil,  a  load  of  sand,  a  sprinkling  pot  and  a  tramp, 
will  keep  more  miles  of  road  in  good  repair  than  a 
dozen  could  on  a  cheaply  prepared  road,  or  with 
water  carts.  Do  not  try  to  make  a  cheap  road  ; 
make  a  good  road  if  only  a  mile  long,  and  make  it  so 
well  that  the  silurian  cowpath  man  will  not  grumble 
at  its  cost  when  he  has  had  the  pleasure  of  driving 
over  it.  Do  not  farm  the  road,  as  has  been  done 
heretofore.  There  has  been  too  much  farming  of 
roads  and  no  road  making.  There  will  be  no  lasting 
benefit  by  trying  to  oil  the  whole  country;  a  commu- 
nity will  gain  nothing  by  saying  that  it  has  a  great 
many  miles  of  oiled  roads  and  then  showing  the  in- 
tending settler  a  lot  of  half-way  oiled  cow  trails. 
How  much  more  satisfactory  it  would  be  to  point 
with  pride  to  a  few  miles  of  asphalt-covered  highway, 
for  such  would  be  the  case  were  the  work  properly 
done.  Roads  as  generally  laid  out  are  too  wide  to  be 
practicable.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  roadway  is 
used  for  traffic  ;  the  balance  is  usually  covered  with 
weeds  and  brush,  being  a  detriment  and  an  annoy- 
ance to  the  person  whose  lands  adjoin  the  highway. 
A  crowned  road  wide  enough  for  two  teams  to  pass 
is  all  that  is  necessary  on  most  roads  in  California, 
and  only  where  the  traffic  is  very  heavy  should  more 
than  that  amount  of  road  be  worked. 

How  to  Do  It. — In  preparing  a  road  crown  it  so 
that  the  water  cannot  collect  and  stand.  After  using 
the  grader  or  scrapers,  harrow  it  over  and  over 
until  the  uneven  places  are  filled,  and  where  water 
can  be  obtained  wet  the  ground  thoroughly  and  roll 
it  perfectly  smooth  ;  use  the  road  until  all  weak  spots 
are  discovered  ;  fill  and  roll  again,  then  take  a  light 
harrow  and  scratch  up  dust  enough  to  hold  the  oil. 
Apply  the  oil  hot — not  less  than  300'  ;  the  hotter  the 
oil  the  better  the  result.  After  the  oil  has  been  ab- 
sorbed roll  the  road  until  no  impression  is  made  by 
the  roller.  After  using,  if  more  oil  should  be  needed, 
fill  up  the  depressions  with  sand  and  apply  hot  oil. 

Where  disintegrated  granite  or  sandstone  can  be 
obtained  crown  the  road,  then  cut  out  the  top  12  feet 
wide  and  6  inches  deep,  then  fill  in  with  the  stone. 
After  being  thoroughly  rolled  an  even  surface  will  be 
presented  and  the  stone  cannot  work  out  as  it  would 
where  placed  loose  on  the  surface.  It  costs  $800  per 
mile  to  ballast  a  road  12  feet  wide,  when  the  stone  is 
hauled  from  3  to  4  miles,  and  it  pays.  The  stone 
makes  a  foundation  that  will  stand  the  hardest  usage, 
and  oil  placed  thereon  forms  a  coating  that  prevents 
holes  and  preserves  the  road  intact.  Water  cannot 
enter  the  roadbed  and  destroy  the  foundation.  The 
best  macadam  will  become  rutty  where  water  is 
used.  It  could  not  if  surfaced  with  oil.  but  to  make 
that  surface  the  right  oil  must  be  used.  A  light 
gravity  oil  is  not  much  better  than  water,  on  ac- 
count of  its  tendency  to  evaporate.    An  oil  contain- 


ing water  is  but  little  better ;  oil  and  water  used 
together  will  not  make  a  good  road.  Heavy  oil  con- 
taining a  large  percentage  of  asphalt  is  the  best  for 
road  making.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  apply  at 
a  heat  not  less  than  300°  Fahr.  The  water  in  the  oil 
will  all  be  evaporated,  and  if  a  hot  oil  is  applied  the 
moisture  in  the  ground  will  be  converted  to  steam 
and  the  oil  will  be  absorbed  at  once.  It  should  be 
applied  during  the  heat  of  summer.  Do  not  use  a 
sprinkler,  but  use  a  Decamp  oil  spreader,  made  on 
the  principle  of  a  seed  drill,  and  have  the  drills  not 
more  than  3  inches  apart. 

Oil  shows  the  best  results  on  a  porous  or  gritty 
soil,  which  absorbs  rapidly.  On  clay  it  should  be 
harrowed  or  worked  in.  It  saponifies  on  alkali  soil 
and  runs  off  at  the  first  rain,  unless  the  road  has 
been  well  ballasted  or  sanded.  A  heavy  asphalt  oil, 
from  which  the  water  has  been  evaporated,  is  the 
least  expensive  and  most  efficient,  being  at  least  30% 
cheaper  than  a  light  oil  direct  from  the  well.  It  is 
the  asphaltum  that  makes  the  road,  not  the  lighter 
substances.  There  should  be  enough  hot  oil  applied 
to  thoroughly  impregnate  the  surface,  for  sand  once 
full  of  oil  will  not  absorb  any  more,  and  a  second  ap- 
plication would  be  a  waste,  unless  more  dust  or  sand 
was  placed  on  the  surface  in  order  to  absorb  the 
same.  A  road  thus  treated  would  in  time  become 
permanent  and  with  very  slight  care  kept  in  perfect 
condition. 

The  amount  of  oil  to  use  to  the  mile  varies  as  with 
the  soil.  Mr.  White  of  Chino  used  from  100  to  200 
barrels. 


FRUIT  flARKETING. 


The  Prune  Association. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  San  Jose  on  May  19th  and  re- 
ported by  the  Mercury,  it  appears  that  the  contracts 
do  not  quite  cover  the  amount  stipulated,  and  a  some- 
what changed  plan  must  be  the  basis  for  proceeding. 
President  Bond  stated  that  about  79%  of  the  bearing 
prune  acreage  of  the  State  had  been  pledged,  the 
highest  estimate  being  not  in  excess  of  82%.  About 
89%  of  the  acreage  in  Santa  Clara  county  has  been 
secured. 

From  President  Bond's  report,  it  was  stated  to  be 
clear  that  the  packers  were  released  from  their  con- 
tract, as  the  90%  required  has  not  been  secured.  Of 
the  contracts  of  growers  secured,  also,  to  the  amount 
of  about  80%  in  the  State  at  large,  about  23%  was 
with  the  proviso  that  90%  of  the  bearing  prune  acre- 
age of  the  State  would  be  secured. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  organization  of  growers 
should  be  retained,  and  that  to  co-operate  with  the 
association  there  should  be  an  organization  of  pack- 
ers similar  to  that  which  has  proved  so  effective  for 
all  interests  at  Fresno.  This  organization,  it  was 
pointed  out,  could  deal  with  the  association  as  one 
man  under  the  direction  of  a  manager.  This  arrange- 
ment would  eliminate  the  competition  which  has  here- 
tofore been  so  disconcerting  to  the  market  and  dis- 
astrous to  the  interests  of  the  packers. 

The  directors  of  the  association  and  the  representa- 
tive packers  present  all  expressed  themselves  as  in 
favor  of  the  proposed  arrangement.  It  was  confi- 
dently declared  that  the  growers  will  agree  to  the 
modification,  and  that  many  who  have  not  yet  signed 
would  do  so  under  the  new  arrangement. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  made  to  them  by 
President  Bond,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed 
by  a  unanimous  vote  by  the  packers  : 

First — Resolved,  That  the  packers  here  assembled  are 
in  favor  of  organizing  themselves  into  an  incorporation, 
to  the  end  that  they  may  be  able  to  transact  their  busi- 
ness with  the  Cured  Fruit  Association  as  an  individual. 

Second — Resolved,  That  we  agree  to  modify  the  pro- 
vision of  the  packers'  contract  relating  to  fixed  prices  by 
eliminating  therefrom  the  clause  relating  to  the  same, 
and  agree  that  prices  made  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Fruit  Association,  from  time  to  time,  as  in  their 
judgment  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

Third — Resolved,  That  we  are  willing  to  co-operate 
with  the  Association  under  the  terms  of  our  contract, 
subject  to  the  modifications  suggested  in  the  foregoing 
resolutions,  upon  such  percentage  less  than  90%  as  the 
Board  of  Direction  of  the  Fruit  Association  shall  decide 
upon. 

Fourth — It  is  agreed  that  the  Association  of  Packers 
willbuy  fruit  only  from  the  growers  who  have  signed  the 
contract  with  the  Association,  and  they  will  not  employ 
brokers  in  the  East  or  elsewhere  other  than  those  who 
restrict  themselves  to  handling  the  goods  of  the  Associ- 
ation. 

Fifth— Resolved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
to  formulate  and  carry  out  a  plan  for  corporate  organiza- 
tion. 

Sixth— Resolved,  That  William  Griffin,  Ralph  Hersey, 
A.  G.  Freeman,  A.  .1.  Hechtman,  and  A.  W.  Porter  as 
alternate,  and  F.  S.  Johnson  be  appointed  as  that  com- 
mittee. 

After  learning  the  action  taken  by  the  packer 
meeting  President  Bond  of  the  fruit  association 
stated  that  if  the  members  of  the  association  approved 
of  the  modific  ations  made  in  the  packers'  contract,  as 
expressed  in  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  packers 
at  their  meeting  the  association  would  go  ahead  and 
handle  the  present  crop. 

Letters  calling  for  an  expression  of  opinion  and 
preference  in  the  matter  will  be  sent  to  all  the 
members  of  the  association. 
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ALAMEDA. 

First  White  Cherries. — Haywards 
Journal,  May  19 :  John  Obermuller 
shipped  on  Thursday  the  first  consign- 
ment of  white  cherries.  It  consisted  of 
1500  pounds. 

To  Build  a  New  Cannery.— San 
Leandro,  May  19 :  The  fruit  growers 
have  organized  to  fight  the  combined  can- 
neries. To-night  over  100  leading  fruit 
fruit  growers  met  in  San  Leandro  and 
formed  an  association,  the  object  of  which 
will  be  to  establish  an  independent  can- 
nery. The  sensation  of  the  evening  was 
when  A.  Hickmott,  who  up  to  a  short 
sime  ago  was  a  prominent  canner,  came 
forward  with  an  offer  to  invest  $10,000  in 
an  independent  cannery.  A  constitution 
and  by-laws  were  then  adopted,  which  de- 
clared the  name  of  the  association  to  be 
Alameda  County  Bay  District  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association.  It  was  sot  forth  that 
the  objects  of  the  association  are  to  oppose 
the  influence  of  the  combine  which  is  at 
present  attempting  to  lower  the  price  of 
fruit,  and  to  devise  other  means  for  its 
disposal.  The  following  permanent  offi- 
cers were  elected :  President,  Amzi  B. 
Cary;  first  vice-president,  I.  B.  Parsons; 
second  vice-president,  M.  M.  Avellar ;  sec- 
retary, Daniel  McCarthy;  treasurer,  C.  H. 
Hale  ;  executive  committee,  E.  J.  Holland, 
J.  Sullivan,  E.  K.  Strobridge,  J.  H.  Be- 
gier  and  B.  D.  Gray.  Fifty  growers  signed 
the  roll.  George  Smith,  a  prominent 
grower,  said  that  cherries  could  not  be 
grown  at  a  profit  for  2£  cents  a  pound, 
the  price  offered  by  the  combine.  Ordi- 
nary black  cherries  could  be  grown  for  4 
cents,  but  for  Royal  Annes  at  least 
cents  should  be  received.  J.  H.  Begier 
could  not,  he  said,  grow  cherries  at  the 
price  offered  by  the  combine,  and  it  was 
to  the  interest  of  the  growers  to  establish 
a  cannery.  As  it  was  necessary  to  devise 
plans  for  the  disposal  of  the  cherry  crop 
of  this  year,  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  three  from  each  district — 
San  Leandro,  San  Lorenzo  and  Haywards 
— to  secure  an  option  on  as  much  of  the 
fruit  as  possible  and  go  with  the  option  to 
the  combine  or  to  any  individual  canner 
for  the  best  price  obtainable.  With  75% 
of  the  total  output  of  the  county  it  would 
be  possible  to  dictate  terms.  This  action 
was  taken  and  the  following  committees 
appointed  :  Haywards — A.  Hickmott,  E. 
K.  Strobridge,  William  Meek.  San  Lo- 
reno — E.  J.  Holland,  George  Smith,  John 
Funchon.  San  Leandro — A.  B.  Cary,  B. 
D.  Gray,  M.  M.  Avellar.  This  delegation 
will  confer  with  the  canners  and  see  what 
rates  can  be  had  for  cherries.  They  will 
secure  the  best  terms  possible  and  report 
back  to  the  association  next  Tuesday 
evening. 

Belgian  Hare  Club.— Oakland  En- 
quirer, May  18 :  At  the  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Central  California  Belgian  Hare 
Club  about  fifty  members  were  present. 
A  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  W.  H. 
Loomis,  W.  Tiffany,  E.  H.  Pierce,  H. 
Pittock  and  Prof.  Feight  was  appointed 
to  arrange  details  for  a  show.  The  fol- 
lowing new  members  were  elected  :  R.  L. 
Wetherbee,  R.  C.  Hackley,  Berkeley; 
D.  W.  Pratt,  J.  F.  Piries,  Oakland  ;  W. 
P.  Giberson,  Lorin  ;  D.  D.  Hayes,  M.  Reis- 
enweber,  Elmhurst ;  Lewis  W.  Shiman, 
San  Lorenzo;  G.  B.  Lemon,  Salinas;  A. 
G.  Roberts,  Haywards. 

BUTTE. 

Scarcity  of  Farm  Hands.  —  Chico 
Enterprise,  May  17:  Farmers  seem  to  be 
having  a  hard  time  securing  field  laborers, 
and  it  begins  to  look  somewhat  serious  for 
those  who  have  large  amounts  of  hay.  H. 
T.  Bell  was  in  town  to-day  in  search  of 
hands  to  work  in  the  hay  harvest,  but 
was  unable  to  procure  them.  Mr.  Bell 
stated  that  he  had  500  acres  of  hay  land 
which  would  yield  near  one  and  three- 
fourths  tons  per  acre.  Unless  he  can  get 
help  this  will  soon  be  too  ripe.  He  stated 
that  he  would  willingly  sell  the  hay  stand- 
ing for  $1.50  per  ton,  and  if  he  can  get 
help  he  will  put  the  hay  in  the  shock  for 
$2.75  per  ton,  but  the  great  difficulty  is  in 
getting  a  sufficient  number  of  hands,  and 
there  are  many  others  who  are  in  just  the 
same  predicament  as  Mr.  Bell. 

KERN. 

Shipping  Rabbits. — Bakersfield  Echo, 
May  19:  Jackrabbits  are  now  in  demand. 
Ninety  crates,  containing  six  jacks  each, 
were  shipped  from  Famoso  Monday.  They 
will  be  used  in  coursing  matches  in  San 
Francisco.  Seventy-five  crates  were  also 
shipped  from  Famoso  a  few  nights  ago, 
and  during  the  past  few  weeks  several 
smaller  shipments  have  been  made. 

Sheep  Sold  Well.— L.  V.  Olcese  re- 
turned yesterday  from  Denver,  where  he 
disposed  of  3000  sheep  taken  from  Bakers- 
field  ten  days  ago.  A  part  of  the  muttons 
were  sent  forward  from  Denver  to  St.  Jo- 
seph, Mo.     Mr.  Olcese  says  he  realized 


$5.50  net  per  head  on  the  entire  shipment. 
The  sheep  are  said  to  have  been  among 
the  finest  ever  shipped  from  this  county. 

KINGS. 

Creamery  Enterprise.  —  Hanford 
Sentinel,  May  17:  F.  J.  Peacock  has  pur- 
chased a  twenty-acre  tract  and  will  erect 
a  creamery  that  will  cost  something  like 
$7000.  The  plans  include  an  ammonia 
plant  for  cold  storage,  and  the  proprietors 
will  import  a  number  of  choice  milch 
cows.  Five  creamery  stations  will  be 
maintained  throughout  the  county, 
where  milk  may  be  taken  and  the  cream 
brought  here  to  be  made  into  butter. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Stockholders'  Meeting.  —  Azusa 
Pomotropic,  May  17:  The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  stockholders  of  the  Azusa-Co- 
vina-Glendora  Deciduous  Fruit  Association 
resulted  in  the  election  of  T.  H.  Knapp, 
W.  C.  Hendrick,  C.  Vaughn,  S.  C.  Heafl- 
ley  and  L.  L.  Ratekin  as  directors  for  the 
ensuing  year.  At  the  organization  of  the 
board  T.  H.  Knapp  was  elected  president 
and  W.  C.  Hendrick  vice-president  and 
manager.  A  charge  of  $1  per  ton  will  be 
made  for  yard  privileges  at  the  dryer. 
The  association  will  have  a  large  quantity 
of  apricots  to  handle,  but  prunes  and 
peaches  will  be  very  limited. 

Irrigation  Experiment.  —  Covina 
Argus,  May  19:  A  prominent  and  success- 
ful orange  grower  last  year  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  putting  an  additional  amount 
of  water  on  a  limited  amount  of  10-year- 
old  orange  trees  to  what  had  formerly 
been  considered  sufficient.  This  water 
cost  $3  per  hour  for  25  inches.  He  in- 
vested in  water  about  $800.  The  result 
brought  an  amazing  increase  in  the  crop, 
estimated  at  about  twice  that  of  the  trees 
not  so  irrigated,  and  proved  a  very  profit- 
able investment.  This  water  was  applied 
to  the  land  slowly,  so  that  not  a  drop  went 
to  waste.  Some  of  the  trees  so  irrigated 
produced  at  last  picking  thirty-four  boxes 
to  the  tree.  He  calculates  that  his  invest- 
ment of  $800  brought  him  a  net  return  of 
$2000  in  six  months.  The  land  had  been 
thoroughly  fertilized  with  sheep  manure 
and  commercial  fertilizer,  so  it  was  in  a 
condition  to  stand  the  extra  drain  on  its 
resources. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Packing  Firm  Incorporated. — Po- 
mona Progress,  May  17  :  The  fruit  pack- 
ing and  shipping  firm  of  Loud  &  Gerling 
has  been  merged  into  a  corporation.  The 
capital  stock  is  $50,000,  divided  into  500 
shares.  The  directors  are  Frank  Ger- 
ling, Edgar  S.  Gerling,  Charles  A.  Doud, 
Charles  L.  Loud  and  Margaret  E.  Loud. 

PLACER. 

First  Box  of  Peaches. — Sacramento, 
May  16:  The  first  box  of  peaches  sent  to 
market  this  season  was  shipped  to  Chi- 
cago to-day  by  the  Penryn  Fruit  Com- 
pany of  Penryn. 

First  Carload  of  Cherries. — New- 
castle News,  May  16:  Monday  Schnabel 
Bros.  &  Co.  sent  East  the  first  full  carload 
of  cherries  from  this  county.  There  were 
2361  boxes  in  the  car.  Last  week  a  half 
carload  went  out  from  Penryn.  Ship- 
ments have  been  brisk  this  week.  Last 
Saturday  Wells-Fargo's  charges  for  ex- 
press shipments  reached  nearly  $1000. 
That  was  the  biggest  day's  business  the 
Newcastle  office  ever  did;  2400  boxes  went 
out  on  the  local  alone.  The  rain  of  a  week 
ago  played  havoc  with  cherries.  Many  a 
box  that  went  out  reached  its  destination 
in  bad  shape,  and  the  local  dealers  suf- 
fered fully  as  much  as  the  growers,  for 
most  of  the  fruit  was  bought  by  the  local 
houses.  The  Royal  Anns  and  Black  Ore- 
gons  will  soon  be  in.  Dewberries  and 
apricots  are  expected  in  market  in  about 
a  week  or  ten  days. 

SACRAMENTO. 

Shipping  Strawberries.— Sacra- 
mento Bee,  May  15:  The  shipping  of 
strawberries  has  taken  a  fresh  start  since 
the  rain.  Up  to  the  present  time  about 
19,000  cases  have  been  sent  out.  The 
rains  caused  considerable  loss,  as  a  large 
number  of  berries  shipped  north  imme- 
diately after  the  rains  arrived  in  a  moldy 
condition.  It  seems  that  with  some  grow- 
ers and  shippers  no  amount  of  experience 
will  convince  them  that  certain  strawber- 
berries  will  not  carry  after  a  heavy  rain. 
W.  H.  Wason,  a  leading  grower  of  Florin, 
says:  "The  filling  of  the  ditches  with 
water  will  make  a  very  notable  increase  in 
the  size  of  a  soft  quality  of  berry  in 
twenty-four  hours.  This  is  due  to  the 
tendency  of  a  soft-natured  berry  to  rap- 
idly absorb  moisture.  Hence,  as  it  is  evi- 
dent the  greater  part  of  this  kind  of  berry 
is  water,  it  will,  in  a  short  time,  either 
evaporate  or  sour  and  mildew.  If  placed 
in  the  sun  it  will  naturally  dry  up,  but  if 
placed  in  a  car  where  the  atmosphere  is 
dampened  by  the  fruit  itself  it  will  rot  in 
a  very  short  time.  Therefore  if  a  grower 
wishes  to  fight  shy  of  red  ink  returns  the 


fewer  berries  he  ships  after  a  heavy  rain 
the  better." 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Lemon  Shipments.— San  Diego  Union, 
May  17  :  Lemon  shipments  from  this  sec- 
tion are  beginning  to  increase  and  it  is  ex- 
pected will  continue  to  do  so  for  some 
time.  The  steamer  Santa  Rosa,  which 
sailed  north  last  night,  had  about  six  car- 
loads on  board  and  three  carloads  were 
shipped  yesterday  by  rail  to  the  East. 
There  is  a  good  demand  at  ruling  prices. 
The  summer  crop  promises  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  county.  The 
recent  rains  were  of  great  benefit  to  the 
lemon  trees. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Beet  Crop  Assurance.— Lodi,  May 
18 :  For  the  first  time  in  three  years  the 
sugar  beet  companies  which  have  been 
experimenting  in  this  vicinity  have  the 
assurance  of  a  crop.  The  past  winter  and 
the  present  spring  have  been  very  favor- 
able for  the  growth  of  beets,  and  as  a  re- 
sult over  2000  acres  in  this  neighborhood 
are  coming  out  beyond  all  hopes.  The 
Crockett  Company  is  said  to  have  con- 
tracted for  all  the  available  land  in  the 
New  Hope  district  for  next  season. 

Creamery  Directors  Meet. — Lodi 
Sentinel :  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Lodi  Creamery  Association  H.  Beck  man, 
George  Hogan,  E.  Logan,  S.  A.  Kitchener 
and  J.  E.  Curry  were  elected  directors  for 
the  ensuing  year.  The  books  show  that 
$12,000  had  been  distributed  for  milk  dur- 
ing the  year.  A  report  of  the  business 
done  shows  the  association  to  be  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  It  was  stated  that 
230,000  pounds  of  milk  are  being  received 
per  month  at  present,  resulting  in  some 
eighty  gallons  of  cream  every  day  being 
shipped  to  the  butter  making  station  at 
Stockton. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Walnut  Growers  Meet. — Santa 
Barbara  Press,  May  17:  The  executive 
committee  of  the  Walnut  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Southern  California  held  a 
meeting  in  this  city  Saturday.  The  main 
object  of  the  session  was  to  consider  bids 
for  supplying  70,000  sacks.  Various  bids 
were  received,  but  none  accepted.  The 
matter  was  deferred  until  June  23.  Other 
matters  of  interest  were  discussed  and  the 
crop  prospects  were  reported  as  fairly 
good  in  the  various  districts.  All  of  the 
leading  southern  California  exchanges 
were  represented  at  the  meeting. 

Walnut  Growers  Elect  Officers. 
— The  annual  meeting  of  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara County  Walnut  Growers'  Associa- 
tion was  held  yesterday.  There  was  a  full 
attendance  and  important  changes  in  the 
by-laws,  proposed  by  Secretary  Kellogg, 
were  adopted.  The  following  directors 
were  unanimously  elected :  Frank  E. 
Kellogg,  George  M.  Williams,  W.  N.  Rob- 
erts, Benjamin  Bailard  and  G.  F.  Smith. 
The  board  of  directors  organized  by  elect- 
ing G.  F.  Smith  president,  W.  N.  Rob- 
erts vice-president,  Frank  E.  Kellogg  sec- 
retary, George  S.  Edwards  treasurer. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Orchard  Planting.  —  Watsonville 
Pajaronian,  May  17:  At  the  rate  at  which 
orchards  have  been  planted  in  this  valley 
during  the  past  three  years,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  limit  of  territory  for  plant- 
ing will  be  reached. 

Making  Cider. — Prettyman  &  Wolf 
have  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  apple 
cider,  in  connection  with  their  apple  pack- 
ing business,  and  they  are  marketing  an 
article  which  is  said  to  equal  the  best  New 
York  Pippin  cider. 

Valuabe  Orchard  Property. — 
L.  N.  Trumbly  has  disposed  of  his  produc- 
tive orchard  property  at  Corralitos 
through  the  agency  of  W.  V.  Gaffey  & 
Son.  The  first  sale  was  made  a  short  time 
ago  to  A.  Von  Tienen  Janse — thirty  acres. 
Thursday  George  Sornborger  purchased 
19.925  acres,  paying  $7471.85  therefor;  and 
J.  S.  Wallace  of  Winnebago,  Minn.,  pur- 
chased the  remainder  of  the  tract,  a  frac- 
tion over  twenty-seven  acres,  for  $10, 152. 75. 
The  price  per  acre — $375 — for  this  bearing 
orchard  is  considered  very  reasonable  and 
the  annual  returns  therefrom  are  a  big 
dividend  on  the  investment. 

SOLANO. 

First  Apricots. — Vacaville  Reporter, 
May  19  :  The  first  crate  of  Royal  apricots 
was  shipped  on  May  12  from  S.  W.  Hoyt's 
ranch.  They  were  consigned  by  Pinkham 
&  McKevitt  to  New  York. 

Early  Clyman  Plums.—  Tho  first 
shipment  of  Clyman  plums  was  made  May 
14  from  J.  D.  Wren's  Mizzentop  ranch. 
This  is  one  of  the  earliest  in  a  very  early 
section.  This  is  ten  days  earlier  than  tho 
first  shipment  of  Clymans  in  1899.  Mr. 
Wren's  crop  of  Clymans  will  be  at  least 
three-quarters  of  a  full  crop,  and  in  this 
respect  he  is  ahead  of  many  growers  in 
this  locality,  Clymans  not  being  a  full 
crop  this  year. 

Good  Prices  for  Cherries. — There 


have  been  good  prices  paid  for  cherries 
this  season.  Of  course,  high  prices  are 
not  unusual  for  the  first  cherries,  but  the 
luxury  of  the  first  fruits  is  being  enjoyed 
by  a  great  many  since  the  competition  to 
secure  choicely  packed  fruit  is  evidently 
keen.  On  May  4  P.  Ruhlman  &  Co.  sold 
in  the  New  York  market  for  account  of 
Pinkham  &  McKevitt  seven  boxes  of 
Black  Tartarians,  raised  on  F.  B.  Mc- 
Kevitt's  ranch,  for  $7.25  per  box — a  ship- 
ment of  eight  boxes,  one  of  which  had 
been  broken  open  and  a  large  part  of  the 
contents  taken — netting  $44.87.  The  same 
day  six  boxes  grown  on  D.  W.  Harrier's 
ranch  were  sold  at  $6.12  per  box,  netting 
$30.37.  Two  boxes  raised  by  McGugin 
Bros,  sold  at  $6.75,  netting  $11.26. 

SONOMA. 

Valuable  Jersey  Calves.— A  valu- 
able shipment  of  thoroughbred  Jersey 
heifer  calves  arrived  from  the  East  by  ex- 
press. It  consisted  of  five  calves  and  they 
came  from  Pennsylvania.  Three  were  for 
Denman  &  McNear  and  two  for  W.  D. 
Houx.  The  five  are  from  prize  winning 
Jersey  stock  and  are  the  best  that  money 
can  buy.  The  five  cost  between  $1300  and 
$1400.  The  expressage  alone  amounted  to 
$300.  The  calves  were  crated  similar  to 
bicycles  for  shipment.  A  second  shipment 
will  be  along  later.  The  Denman  &  Mc- 
Near portion  were  taken  to  the  John  Den- 
man ranch. 

Cherry  Disease.— Sebastopol  Stand- 
ard :  From  orchardists  of  Pleasant  Hill 
we  learn  that  a  peculiar  disease  is  attack- 
ing the  fruit,  particularly  the  black  cher- 
ries. It  is  not  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
fruit,  but  after  it  has  apparently  well  set 
and  begins  to  ripen  it  turns  black,  rots 
and  then  falls  off.  This  is  not  so  much  the 
case  with  the  white  cherries,  although 
some  indications  of  its  appearance  can  be 
noticed. 

TULARE. 

First  Carload  of  New  Wheat. — 
Dinuba  Advocate,  May  18:  The  first  car- 
load of  new  wheat  was  shipped  from  Fa- 
mosa  on  May  9th  by  O.  B.  and  J.  M.  Kim- 
berlin.  They  have  been  shipping  the 
first  wheat  to  market  for  years. 

Cost  of  Pumping  Water.— Tulare 
Register,  May  18:  The  pumping  plant  at 
the  Alexander  orchard  has  settled  down 
to  satisfactory  work  and  the  result  is 
cheap  irrigating.  Better  than  40,000  gal- 
lons of  water  an  hour  is  being  raised,  wet- 
ting about  four  acres  each  day  of  eleven 
hours,  with  a  4-inch  pump.  A  crude-oil 
engine  is  being  used  of  16  actual  H.  P.  It 
consumes  twelve  to  sixteen  gallons  of  oil  a 
day.  This  oil  has  been  bought  in  small 
quantities  at  5  cents  a  gallon.  Mr.  Eckles, 
superintendent  of  the  ranch,  is  well 
pleased  with  the  plant,  although  he 
thinks  there  is  power  and  water  enough 
to  entertain  a  pump  a  size  larger.  The 
well  is  on  low  ground,  which  necessitates 
considerable  fluming  to  get  water  back  to 
high  land.  It  was  designed  at  first  to 
pump  simultaneously  from  the  artesian 
well  and  surface  well  but  the  latter  was 
found  sufficient.  At  this  rate  the  expense 
of  irrigating  will  not  exceed  75  cents  per 
acre. 

YOLO. 

Early  Fruit. — Winters  Express,  May 
18:  The  first  shipment  of  peaches  from 
Winters  was  sent  out  the  15th  by  the  Pro- 
ducers' Fruit  Co.  for  W.  H.  Freeman. 
They  were  Alexanders.  Apricot  ship- 
ments became  quite  plentiful  the  first  of 
the  week,  and  on  Monday  J.  A.  de  Vilbiss 
made  a  shipment  of  cherry  plums.  Fruit 
is  ripening  fast  in  the  orchards,  and  the 
crop  is  generally  good. 

YUBA. 

Sheep  Items. — Four  Corners,  May  19: 
Some  of  our  growers  sold  their  wool  this 
week  at  prices  averaging  151  cents.  We 
understand  the  total  returns  on  the  sales 
will  return  the  sheep  men  about  $10,000. 
Last  week  Mart  Leahey  of  Sheridan  pur- 
chased a  band  of  2500  lambs  and  ewes  from 
Haile  &  Waltz  of  Chico.  We  understand 
he  paid  $3.50.  Sheep  men  are  beginning  to 
prepare  to  drive  their  sheep  to  mountain 
pasturage.  By  the  end  of  the  month  all 
the  large  bands  will  be  on  the  move. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATTLT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Car* 
Tho  Safest,  nest  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
tbe  place  of  all  liniments  fur  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  IlUDChesor  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
end  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-    Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  biemun. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $  I  .SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWKENCB-WtLHAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 
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The  Weed's  Complaint. 


"It's  rough, 
I  tell  you  what,  and  tough.    Five  times 
I've  taken  root,  this  spring,  an'  tried  to 
grow, 

But  ev'ry  time  I  git  a  start,  along 
That  smarty  comes  a-brandishin'  his 
hoe — 

An  chop  !   An'  there  I  am  again.  Thoy 
might, 

I  think,  at  least  jest  let  a  feller  be, 
Who  wasn't  doin'  nothin',  but  they  seem 

To  have  a  spite  agin  me,  I  can  see, 
An'  I  don't  git  no  chance,"  said  the  weed. 

"O'  course, 
If  I  was  both  Yin'  anybody— but  I  aint; 
Ain't  bonin'  favors  an*  ain't  makin'  any 
blow. 

I'm  peaceable  an'  quiet  an'  jest  try 

To  git  along  the  best  I  know; 
I  wastn't  even  planted,  but  jest  growod 

All  by  my  lonely — wasn't  helped  a  speck, 
As  others  are;  but  the  less  I  ask, 

It  seems,  the  more  I  git  it  in  the  neck — 
An'  I  don't  git  no  chance,"  said  the  weed. 

— Cleveland  Leader. 


Discontent. 

The  splendid  discontent  of  God, 
With  chaos,  made  the  world, 

Set  suns  in  place  and  filled  all  space 
With  stars  that  shone"  and  whirled. 

If  apos  had  been  content  with  tails, 

No  thing  of  higher  shape 
Had  come  to  birth:  the  King  of  Earth 

To-day  would  be  an  ape. 

And  from  the  discontent  of  man 
The  world's  best  progress  springs; 

Then  feed  tho  flame  (from  God  it  came) 
Until  you  mount  on  wings. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


Sergeant  Davis'  Comrade. 

It  was  an  especially  bad  piece  of 
Porto  Rican  road  that  lay  just  outside 
the  little  pueblo  of  Manjano,  and  Lieut. 
Wharton  as' his  horse  stumbled,  turned 
to  the  sergeant  riding  by  his  side.  The 
non-commissioned  officer,  however,  was 
staring  ahead  with  a  look  of  wonder- 
ment in  his  eyes.  The  interpreter, 
riding  on  a  native  pony,  bobbed  serenely 
along.  In  another  moment  the  lieuten- 
ant, too,  bent  forward  in  his  saddle 
apparently  listening. 

Clear  and  pure  a  soprano  voice  was 
leading  the  weaker  ones  of  children  in 
a  familiar  air: 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  Freedom's  holy  light; 

Protect  us  by  thy  might, 
Great  God,  our  King. 

"Where  is  that  coming  from 't "  the 
lieutenant  ejaculated.  Again  the  non- 
commissioned officer  made  no  reply, 
but  he  urged  his  horse  to  a  quicker 
gait. 

Like  many  Porto  Rican  towns  this 
had  one  long  street  only,  and  half  way 
down  its  length  the  stars  and  stripes 
were  floating  from  a  rude,  one-story 
building,  whose  tin  roof  and  weather- 
beaten  walls  glistened  in  the  sun. 
"There's  a  school  in  that  shed,"  the 
sergeant  remarked.  Reining  their 
horses  before  the  open  door  they  saw 
the  figure  of  a  tall  young  woman  whose 
face  was  turned  from  them.  The  song 
finished,  the  children  were  saluting  the 
flag  draped  upon  one  rough  wall  of  the 
room. 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag  and 
the  republic  for  which  it  stands,  one 
nation  indivisible,  with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all."  "We  give  our  heads 
and  our  hearts  to  God  and  our  country, 
one  country,  one  language,  one  flag." 
"Una  patria,  una  idioma,  una  ban- 
dera,"  the  teacher  repeated,  and  the 
equestrians  listened,  as  with  hand 
raised  for  silence  she  spoke  to  the  chil- 
dren in  Spanish.  "  I  want  you  to  love 
the  flag  as  I  do;  to  live  for  it  and — to 
die  for  it."  Raising  her  flushed  face 
and  wet  eyes  from  the  flag  she  turned 
from  the  school  toward  the  door,  start- 
ing with  surprise  at  the  unexpected 
presence  of  the  strangers.  |  Parting  the  ! 


little  group  of  pupils  that  had  clustered 
about  a  gaudily  colored  chart  she 
stepped  forward  to  greet  them. 

Officer  and  men  had  removed  their 
hats  and  their  faces  showed  how  the 
act  just  witnessed  had  appealed  to 
them.  The  officer  spoke,  his  admiring 
eyes  meeting  those  of  the  teacher. 
"  We  have  no  excuse  for  the  intrusion. 
You  must  pardon  any  seeming  rude- 
ness, but  it  was  such  a  surprise  to  see 
you  here.  I  was  wholly  unprepared  to 
find  an  English  teacher,  an  American 
girl—" 

She  had  recovered  her  composure  and 
gave  the  lieutenant  a  frank  smile. 
"My  name  is  Bramhall,"  she  said,  "and 
I  am,  as  you  have  guessed,  an  English 
teacher." 

"And  I  am  Lieutenant  Wharton." 
"  I  do  not  know,  Lieutenant  Whar- 
ton, whether  you  are  aware  of  any 
celestial  radiance  emanating  from  your 
brow,"  she  said,  her  eyes  sparkling; 
adding,  before  he  could  reply.  "I've 
been  here  two  months  now  and  you  can- 
not realize  what  a  glimpse  of  an  Ameri- 
can means  to  me." 

"Surely  you  are  not  alone  among 
these  people  ?  "  he  questioned. 

"Yes,  alone,  but  I  have  my  friends. 
I  see  you  have  the  States'  point  of  view 
yet.  Are  you,  but  of  course  you  are 
transients?"  She  turned  to  speak 
a  silencing  word  to  the  pupils.  "Iam 
here,"  he  replied,  "for  the  local  elec- 
tion. The  presence  of  military  author- 
ity will  be  required  for  four  days.  Is 
this  the  alcalde  ?  "  Following  his  eyes 
she  saw  a  man  approaching  with  the 
characteristic  mannerisms  of  a  Porto 
Rican.  It  was  the  mayor.  Civilities 
exchanged  through  the  interpreter,  the 
officer  bade  the  teacher  a  temporary 
farewell  and  followed  the  alcalde. 

As  he  passed  on  she  met  the  eyes  of 
the  sergeant,  and  something  held  them 
to  his  brown,  strong  face.  It  was  a 
face  that  carried  her  back  to  the  hills 
of  New  England.  She  had  gained 
enough  information  concerning  military 
etiquette  to  know  why  the  non-com- 
missioned officer  had  remained  silent  in 
the  presence  of  his  superior,  but  never- 
theless, it  was  his  face  that  interested 
her  more. 

The  following  morning  Rita  Bramhall 
met  the  sergeant  on  her  way  to  school. 
She  hesitated  a  moment,  then  stepped 
toward  him  with  outstretched  hand. 
"  I  do  not  require  an  introduction,"  she 
said.  "  Any  American  possesses  the 
attraction  of  a  magnet  for  me." 

"Thank  you,  Miss  Bramhall;  my 
name  is  Davis."  The  voice  of  the  ser- 
geant pleased  the  girl.  It  had  a  hearty 
ring  that  seemed  sincere  and  trust- 
worthy. "  It  is  great  pleasure  to  find 
you  here,"  he  continued.  "  But  tell  me. 
how  do  you  stand  it  ?  " 

She  had  drawn  her  watch  from  her 
belt  and  with  a  quick  glance  replaced 
it.  "Iam  due  in  1  escusela '  now.  If 
you  will  come  around  to  the  place  of  my 
abode  to-night  I  will  tell  you." 

That  night  she  saw  him  coming  up 
the  narrow  street  followed  by  a  crowd 
of  curious  natives,  and  when  he  joined 
her  upon  the  narrow  balcony  they  soon 
were  entered  into  one  of  the  many 
long  talks  that  occurred  during  the  few 
days  he  was  there.  It  was  wonderful 
the  strength  of  the  bond  formed  by 
the  knowledge  that  they  were  the  only 
two  Americans  in  the  place.  He  spoke 
of  his  first  landing  upon  the  island  in  the 
summer  of  1898,  and  she  led  him  on  to 
speak  of  his  part  in  war.  She  listened 
breathlessly  as  he  pointed  southward 
to  where  he  had  fired  his  first  shot  in 
that  afterward  horribly  mutilated  regi- 
ment, AlphonsoXII,  the  pride  and  pet 
of  all  the  Spanish  troops.  "  And  they 
were  fine  looking  fellows,"  he  said,  "and 
all  the  blue  bloods  of  Spain."  The  tears 
glistened  in  her  eyes  as  he  spoke  of  a 
comrade  who  had  fallen  and  his  last 
spoken  words. 

Davis  broke  the  silence  that  followed. 
"Just  think  of  up  home  now."  They 
had  discovered  that  they  came  from 
adjoining  States.  "We  wouldn't  be 
sitting  around  out  doors  in  February. 
I  wouldn't  mind  a  sleigh  ride  to-night. 
How  would  it  strike  you  ?" 

"It  is  positively  Unfeeling  of  you  to 
mention  such  a  thing,"  she  declared. 
"Winter  was  always  a  great  time  for 
j  little  chaps  on  the  farm.    I  remember 
I  how  little  Stubby  Morton  and  I  used 


to  get  up  and  haul  out  our  sleds  for  a 
slide  on  the  crust  before  breakfast, 
and  how  when  father  would  catch  us 
he'd  shout  for  us  to  come  and  feed  the 
calves.  There  was  one  little  Jersey 
heifer  that  was  always  upsetting  the 
bucket  of  milk." 

"  Sergeant  Davis,"  she  said  suddenly, 
"did  you  ever  dig  checkerberry  leaves 
from  under  the  snow?"  The  man 
laughed  contentedly.  The  bond  be- 
tween them  was  strengthening.  "I 
have,"  he  said. 

She  watched  him  curiously.  ' '  How 
long  have  you  been  in  the  army  ?  "  she 
questioned.  "  Three  years  next  month. 
I  get  my  discharge  then." 

Another  night  they  visited  the  high 
walled  cemetery,  and  returning  walked 
slowly  down  the  narrow  path.  The 
sun  had  just  sunk  behind  a  western 
mountain  and  the  sky  above  was  painted 
with  marvelous  color;  yet  so  quickly  did 
it  fade  that,  before  they  had  reached 
the  house  of  Don  Jose  Hernandez,  it 
was  nearly  dark.  As  they  seated  them-  1 
selves  upon  the  narrow  balcony,  Miss 
Bramhall  became  conscious  of  the  in- 
tensity of  the  gaze  the  sergeant  had 
fixed  upon  her  and  stirred  uneasily.  He 
apologized  quickly. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  ever  since  I 
first  saw  you  I've  been  tormented  with 
a  desire  to  recall  whom  you  make  me 
think  of,  and  I  can't  get  the  least  cue." 
She  laughed.  "  Perhaps  we've  met  in 
some  other  world,  who  knows.  '  In 
the  gloaming,  O  my  darling,'  "  she 
hummed  softly. 

A  sudden  light  came  to  his  face.  "  I 
remember,"  he  said  slowly. 

"Yes?  Tell  me.    I  am  curious." 

"  It  was  over  there,  "  he  pointed  west- 
ward, "near  Las  Marias,  where  we 
had  a  skirmish  with  the  Spaniards.  I 
got  changed  into  another  company,  and 
I  fell  in  with  a  fellow  that  was  a  dif- 
ferent sort  from  the  rest.  I  took  to  him 
from  the  first.  Some  way  he  never  got 
down  to  little  tricks  and — he  never 
drank.  He  had  a  grand  voice  and  I  re- 
member his  singing  the  song  you  just 
hummed,  and  I  guess  there  are  a  lot  of 
fellows  in  the  company  who  will  never 
forget  one  Sunday  night  when  he  sang 
hymns." 

"He  had  the  most  perfect  control  of 
himself,  too,  in  spite  of  a  devilish  tem- 
per," he  went  on  with  admiring  recol- 
lection. "  I  never  saw  him  lose  it  but 
once,  and  that  was  when  one  of  the 
men  got  beastly  drunk  and  went  round 
showing  the  fellows  his  wife's  picture. 
One  of  the  boys  called  him  '  deacon  ' 
once  when  he  refused  drinks.  The 
name  would  have  stuck  to  anybody- 
else,  but  it  didn't  to  him.  Seemed  as 
if  someway  it  was  way  down  beneath 
his  notice,  and  the  contemptuous  way 
he  looked  at  the  fellow  just  shrivelled 
him  up.  " 

"  And  I  remind  you  of  him:  he  looked 
like  me  ?  "  Miss  Bramhall  interrupted. 
Davis  did  not  notice  the  question;  he 
was  deep  in  his  narrative. 

"When  we  fellows  would  get  to  talk- 
ing about  our  homes  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  he'd  sit  and  listen,  but  never 
a  word  did  we  ever  hear  from  him 
about  his  folks.  He  came  the  nearest 
to  what  I'd  like  to  be  of  any  man  I 
ever  saw.  He  was  absolutely  fearless 
and  always  ready  to  do  a  fellow  a  good 
turn,  though  he  never  came  down  to 
their  level  and— I  tell  you,  he  loved  the 
old  flag." 

Again  Davis  paused:  his  listener  sat 
in  silence.  "  It  was  near  the  beginning 
that  he  went  down,"  he  went  on,  more 
slowly.  "  We  didn't  any  of  us  realize, 
at  least  I  didn't,  what  was  before  us 
till  the  firing  commenced.  Roberts 
was  perfectly  cool  and  turned  to  me 
with  a  smile  on  his  face  when  we  first 
heard  the  bullets.  Everything  is  mixed 
in  my  mind  until  I  saw  him  fall  back- 
ward, and  as  I  bent  over  him  he  said, 
just  as  calmly  as  I  ever  heard  him 
speak:  '  Be  sure  and  tell  them,  Davis, 
that  when  I  was  sure  of  myself,  I 
should  have  gone  back  to  them. '  He 
started  then  as  if  with  pain  and  lost 
consciousness  and — that's  all.  He  was 
shot  through  the  breast,  and  among 
the  papers  we  found  there  was  no 
name  or  address — nothing;  we  never 
knew  anything  more  about  the  best 
man  Co.  B  ever  knew." 

Rita  drew  in  her  breath  with  a  quick 
sob  and  her  eyes  were  glistening  with 


tears.  She  did  not  notice  that  Davis 
was  apparently  searching  in  his  pock- 
ets. "He  loaned  me  this  just  before 
the  fight  and  I've  always  kept  it. "  He 
held  out  something  that  gleamed  in  the 
moonlight. 

The  girl  took  it  indifferently.  She  had 
been  deeply  touched  with  the  narra- 
tive. Suddenly  a  tremor  shook  her  en- 
tire frame;  in  the  moonlight  her  face 
seemed  ghastly.  "Tell  me,"  she  cried 
out,  "his  name."  Her  voice  sounded 
strangely. 

"  Graham  Roberts,  but  why  ?  "  Davis 
had  become  infected  by  her  excite- 
ment. She  had  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands  and  the  gleam  of  the  silver 
shone  between  her  fingers.  It  seemed 
hours  to  Davis  before  she  again  lifted 
her  face.  It  bore  the  same  expression 
he  had  often  seen  upon  that  of  his  fallen 
comrade  and  told  of  a  mental  struggle 
for  control,  fought — and  won. 

"  I  gave  my  brother  this  knife  four 
years  ago  on  Christmas  day."  Her 
voice  was  hoarse  with  emotion.  "  For 
three  years  we  have  supposed  him 
dead — that  he  died  by  his  own  hand." 
She  drew  in  her  breath  and  again  she 
trembled,  but  she  soon  continued  with 
the  same  calm  strength  Davis  so  well 
remembered  in  the  soldier.  "  The  cir- 
cumstances that  led  up  to  his  separa- 
tion from  his  family  I  cannot  now  speak 
of  even  to  you — who  saw  him  die.  His 
love  of  music  was  his  strongest  charac- 
teristic. You  know  how  he  could  put  his 
soul  into  his  voice,  but  you  do  not  know 
what  a  careful  training  he  had  received 
or  what  we  hoped  for  him.  Then  in  all 
the  brightness  of  his  career,  one  of  the 
lightning  strokes  of  fate  fell  upon  him, 
and  he  became  possessed  with  an  insane 
recklessness  and — and  went  away  from 
us  with  the  declaration  that  his  life 
was  hopelessly  ruined.  He  went  west — 
to  the  far,  far  west — and  we  heard  from 
others  of  the  life  he  was  leading,  and  at 
last  that  he  had  ended  it  by  sailing  out 
into  San  Francisco  bay  in  one  of  the 
worst  gales  that  ever  swept  the  shores 
of  California.  But  I  know  now  that 
whatever  else  he  may  have  been  I 
never  believed  that  he  was  a  coward." 

The  sergeant  had  listened  with  bowed 
head.  He  was  living  over  again  the 
brief  weeks  he  had  known  Graham 
Roberts.  "  I  cannot  doubt  now  when 
I  see  this  knife,  when  you  speak  of  our 
facial  resemblance,  that  he  died  as  his 
father  did — in  (J3,  for  his  country's 
flag." 

Davis  spoke  no  word,  but  he  caught 
the  railing  of  the  balcony  with  his  hand 
and  grasped  it  so  tightly  that  the  veins 
in  his  strong  wrist  seemed  brusting 
through  the  brown  skin. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  slowly,  "  I  know  it 
was  Graham — Graham  Roberts  Bram- 
hall— thank  God  that  I  should  know  at 
last  that  he  was  himself  again,  and  that 
had  he  been  spared  he  would  have 
come  back  to  us." 

Sergeant  Davis  rose  to  his  feet.  The 
life  of  a  soldier  is  not  such  as  to  en- 
courage a  display  of  emotion.  Again 
the  snatches  of  weird  song  came  from 
the  peon  cabin.  At  last  he  spoke:  "I 
remember  his  saying  once  that  a  man 
having  once  realized  that  every  occur- 
rence in  real  life  is  a  part  of  a  per- 
fectly ordered  universal  plan,  he  be- 
lieved every  man  who  failed  to  credit 
it,  a  fool.  I  shall  always  find  pleasure 
in  thinking,  Miss  Bramhall,  that, 
strange  as  our  meeting  may  seem,  it 
was  not  a  chance  contact,  a  mere  hap- 
pening, but  a  part  of  that  plan  in 
which  your  brother  had  such  perfect 
faith."  He  paused  and  her  eyes  were 
raised  to  his.  "I  never  can  be  suffi- 
ciently thankful  for  having  met  the  sis- 
ter of  the  man  I  so  greatly  admired, 
or  for  the  privilege  of  telling  her  of  the 
influence  he  exerted  throughout  the  en- 
tire company." 

He  left  her  then,  but  in  the  years 
that  were  to  come  both  realized  that 
neither  would  forget  that  night.  When 
the  voluble  lieutenant  returned  and 
carried  away  with  him  all  traces  of 
military  authority  he  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  chance  to  witness  a  parting 
between  Sergeant  Davis  and  the  Eng- 
lish teacher  at  Manjano.  Miss  Bram- 
hall handed  the  soldier  a  silver  hand- 
led knife  and  in  a  low  voice  whose  in- 
tensity the  lieutenant  failed  to  under- 
stand said:  "  You  keep  it,  for  his  sake 
— and  mine." — Florida  Agriculturist. 
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Taking  Cold. 

About  1,250,000  people  die  annually 
in  the  United  States,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  vast  throng  die  from  dis- 
eases that  start  up  or  have  their  foun- 
dation laid  in  taking  cold.  Several 
hundred  thousands  fall  victims  to  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  bronchitis,  pneu- 
monia and  laryngitis,  and  these  diseases 
are  very  often  inaugurated  with  fits  of 
sneezing  and  coughing.  Then  neuralgia, 
rheumatism,  and  many  other  ills  have 
a  similar  origin.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  cold-takers  live  to  the  middle 
or  old  age,  but  are  permanently  af- 
flicted with  conditions  that  render 
them  chronic  invalids.  There  can 
be  no  more  pertinent  question  pertain- 
ing to  health  than  the  subject  of  taking 
cold,  states  Dr.  John  McCoy  of  Los  An- 
geles. But  few  people,  comparatively, 
are  exempt,  and  yet  the  preventive 
methods  usually  adopted  are  calculated 
to  increase  the  danger  in  this  respect. 

The  American  people  wear  too  much 
clothing;  the  body  is  swathed  in  thick, 
heavy  garments  that  render  the  skin 
tender  and  sensitive,  and  then  the  least 
exposure  starts  up  fits  of  sneezing 
which  are,  perhaps,  followed  with 
hoarseness  and  coughing  spells;  more 
clothing  is  added,  and  this  increases 
the  danger;  a  heavy  overcoat  is  brought 
into  requisition  instead  of  a  pair  of 
warm  overshoes;  a  little  extra  expos- 
ure precipitates  a  chill,  and  an  alarm- 
ing illness  follows. 

Poor  ventilation  is  a  habit  that  is  full 
of  peril,  and  that  renders  one  liable  to 
attacks  of  cold  at  the  least  exposure. 
The  windows  are  closed  for  fear  of 
"night  air;"  the  morning  brings  feel- 
ings of  dullness,  perhaps  headache,  and 
the  least  exposure  starts  up  a  cold, 
and,  by  and  by,  if  nothing  more  serious 
occurs,  a  catarrhal  condition  is  estab- 
lished that  resists  all  ordinary  rem- 
edies. Such  people  are  heard  to  say: 
"I  take  cold  so  easily."  And  no  won- 
der. 

What  should  we  do  ?  Clean  bathing 
cloths  should  be  kept  at  every  wash 
stand,  and  they  should  be  used,  with 
cold  water,  over  the  entire  body,  every 
morning,  or  at  least  over  the  arms, 
chest  and  throat.  If  this  cannot  be 
done  a  fairly  good  substitute  may  be 
found  in  an  open-air  friction  bath  with 
hair  mittens  morning  and  evening. 
This  bath  can  be  taken  in  a  thoroughly 
ventilated  room  in  real  cold  weather. 
The  feet  should  be  often  bathed  in  cold 
water,  followed  with  a  good  rub  with  a 
rough  towel.  The  amount  of  clothing 
often  ought  to  be  reduced.  Throw 
away  that  heavy  overcoat,  and  in  its 
place  put  on  a  pair  of  arctic  overshoes, 
ventilate  your  hat  by  punching  plenty 
of  holes  in  it,  and  live  in  the  open  air. 
Open  your  sleeping-room  windows  and 
admit  all  the  air  possible.  No  danger 
of  taking  cold  from  breathing  fresh  air, 
night  air,  even,  while  one  who  sleeps 
with  poor  ventilation  is  sure  to  take 
cold  easily,  and  any  amount  of  other  ills 
are  liable  to  follow  breathing  bad  air. 

If  you  are  sneezing  and  blowing  al- 
most daily  and  fear  serious  results,  just 
stop  and  think  a  moment. 

Throw  away  most  of  those  bottles  of 
medicine,  get  a  half  -  dozen  bathing 
cloths,  a  few  rough  towels  and  a  pair 
of  hair  mittens;  take  a  cold-cloth  bath 
in  the  morning  and  an  open-air  friction 
bath,  with  hair  mittens,  every  evening 
just  before  retiring  for  the  night. 
Throw  away  your  heavy  overcoat  and 
put  on  better  and  warmer  footwear, 
then  thoroughly  ventilate  your  rooms, 
your  business  place  and  your  sleeping 
apartments,  and  the  chances  are  that 
you  will  break  the  habit  of  taking  cold 
in  three  months.  And  the  chances  are, 
too,  that  you  will  add  years  and  much 
comfort  to  your  life. 


We  should  snap  our  thumbs  and  laugh  at 

the  Fates, 
For  idle.our  time  we  mustn't. 
Though  everything  comes  to  him  that 

waits, 

Still  more  comes  to  him  that  doesn't. 


Miss  Jones:  "  It  seems  to  me  that  all 
the  nicest  men  are  married."  Mrs. 
Brown:,  "  Well,  dear,  they  weren't  al- 
ways so  nice,  you  know;  they've  only 
been  caught  early  and  tamed." 


Footwear  Nevers. 

Never  wear  a  shoe  that  will  not  al- 
low the  great  toe  to  lie  in  a  straight 
line. 

Never  wear  a  shoe  with  a  sole  nar- 
rower than  the  outline  of  the  foot 
traced  with  a  pencil  close  under  the 
rounding  edge. 

Never  wear  a  shoe  that  pinches  the 
heel. 

Never  wear  a  boot  so  large  in  the 
heel  that  the  foot  is  not  kept  in  place. 

Never  wear  a  shoe  or  boot  tight  any- 
where. 

Never  wear  a  shoe  or  boot  that  has 
depresssions  in  any  part  of  the  sole  to 
drop  any  joint  or  bearing  below  the 
level  plane. 

Never  wear  a  shoe  with  the  sole 
turning  up  very  much  at  the  toes,  as 
this  causes  the  cords  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  foot  to  contract. 

Never  wear  a  shoe  that  presses  up 
into  the  hollow  of  the  foot. 

Never  have  the  toe  of  the  boots  tight 
as  it  interferes  with  the  action  of  the 
calf  muscles,  makes  one  walk  badly  and 
spoils  the  shape  of  the  ankle. 

Never  come  from  high  heels  to  low 
heels  at  one  jump. 

Never  wear  one  pair  of  shoes  all  the 
time  unless  obliged  to  do  so.  Two  pairs 
of  boots  worn  a  day  at  a  time  alter- 
nately give  more  service  and  are  much 
more  healthful. 

Never  wear  leather  sole  linings  to 
stand  upon;  white  cotton  drilling  or 
linen  is  much  better  and  more  health- 
ful. 

Never  wear  a  short  stocking,  or  one 
which  after  being  washed  is  not,  at 
least  one-half  inch  longer  than  the 
foot.  Bear  in  mind  that  stockings 
shrink;  be  sure  that  they  will  allow 
your  toes  to  spread  out  at  the  extreme 
ends,  as  this  keeps  the  joints  in  place 
and  makes  a  strong  and  attractive  foot. 
As  to  shape  of  stockings  the  single  digi- 
tal or  "  one-toe  stocking"  is  the  best. 

Never  think  that  the  feet  will  grow 
large  from  wearing  proper  shoes;  pinch- 
ing and  distorting  makes  them  grow 
not  only  large  but  unsightly.  A  proper 
natural  use  of  all  the  muscles  makes 
them  compact  and  attractive. — Health 
Culture. 


Bruises. 

When  the  little  one  falls  and  sustains 
a  bruise,  some  old-fashioned  remedies 
are  about  as  good  as  anything  that  can 
be  suggested  by  the  physician  or  sur- 
geon, says  Dr.  Julia  Holmes  Smith. 
When  soft,  muscular  tissue  comes  in 
contact  with  a  hard  substance  there 
there  is  a  rupture  of  tiny  blood  vessels, 
and  the  blood  oozes  out  in  the  sur- 
rounding tissues,  and  the  result  is 
black,  green  and  blue  discolorations 
which  we  associate  with  bruises.  Na- 
ture immediately  commences  to  restore 
all  these  vessels,  and  really  no  external 
application  is  of  any  good  except  to 
to  protect  the  part  and  allow  Dame 
Nature  to  do  her  work.  This  is  true 
of  any  wound,  and  the  idea  that  such 
and  such  a  thing  is  a  healing  substance 
is  realy  a  mistake;  but  naturally  one  is 
eager  to  do  something  for  the  sufferer, 
and  our  grandmothers  were  not  far 
wrong  when  upon  a  bruise  they  bound 
a  bit  of  fresh  beefsteak,  or  brown  paper 
soaked  in  vinegar,  or  bit  of  cotton  sat- 
urated with  diluted  arnica.  The  swell- 
ing goes  down,  and  there  is  relief  to 
pain,  and  Dame  Nature  is  helped  in  her 
work.  The  pressure  of  such  an  appli- 
cation promotes  the  re-absorption  of 
the  blood,  and  some  of  these  applica- 
tions effect  a  deadening  of  sensation  to 
the  wound. 

You  can  toast  bread  over  a  kerosene 
stove  by  putting  the  bread  in  a  small 
sheet  iron  spider  over  the  stove.  If  the 
pan  is  cold  the  toast  will  be  crisp  all 
through.  If  you  prefer  it  simply 
browned  on  the  outside,  heat  the  pan 
and  then  put  in  the  bread.  It  is  con- 
venient to  know  this  in  summer. 

A  novelty  in  skirt  finishing,  where 
the  material  used  is  cloth  of  some  pastel 
shade,  is  to  ornament  the  box  pleat  by 
rows  of  machine  stitching  in  silk  of  a 
darker  color  that  of  the  cloth.  Self- 
colored  stitching  would  not  be  apt  to 


show  very  well.  The  same  scheme  of 
ornamental  rows  of  machine  stitching  is 
applied  to  the  heavy  folds  of  cloth  which 
nearly  meet  in  the  inverted  back.  Fin- 
ish the  rows  by  arrowhead  points 
where  the  fullness  is  released  from  the 
folds. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

A  New  Way  to  Mix  Cake. 

Miss  Mary  Kimmerly,  writing  in 
"  What  to  Eat,"  decries  the  old  sys- 
tem of  mixing  the  ingredients  of  a 
cake,  i.  e.,  creaming  the  butter  and 
sugar  together,  beating  the  yolks  and 
whites  separately,  and  then  baking 
slowly.  Young  America  declares  this  to 
be  a  waste  of  time,  and  says:  I  have  had 
just  as  good  results  when  less  than  one- 
half  the  time  was  used.  First,  make 
such  a  fire  as  will  heat  the  oven  quickly; 
every  cook  understands  the  kind  of  fire 
her  particular  range  requires.  Now 
put  all  your  materials  together  into 
your  mixing  bowl  before  you  begin 
beating  or  stirring  at  all;  butter,  eggs, 
sugar,  milk,  baking  powder,  flavoring 
and  flour,  then  begin  stirring,  and  con- 
tinue steadily  until  the  whole  is  a  smooth 
batter;  butter  your  baking  pans,  and 
put  in  the  batter  and  bake  as  quickly 
as  possible  without  scorching.  If  you 
are  sceptical  about  the  method,  just 
try  a  couple  of  simple  recipes  at  first  and 
see  how  much  less  time  and  trouble  is 
required  to  do  the  work,  and  the  re- 
sult is  quite  as  satisfactory.  I  have 
never  tried  making  angel  food  in  this 
way,  but  believe  it  can  be  done 
just  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  sponge 
cake,  and  1  know  by  my  own  experi- 
ence that  excellent  sponge  cake  can  be 
made  in  this  way. 

Try  some  plain  cookies  that  the  chil- 
dren or  even  dyspeptics  can  eat  with 
no  bad  results.  One  cup  of  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  sweet  milk,  one  egg,  one  tea- 
spoon baking  powder,  flavor  to  suit  the 
taste,  add  two  cups  of  flour,  put  all  to- 
gether in  the  mixing  bowl  and  stir  un- 
til all  is  a  smooth  mass,  then  add 
enough  more  flour  to  roll  out  easily, 
and  bake  in  quick  oven. 

White  Cake. — Whites  of  four  eggs, 
one  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  sweet 
milk,  one-half  cup  of  butter,  one-half 
cup  of  corn  starch,  one  and  one-half 
cups  of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  bak- 
ing powder,  flavor  to  suit  taste;  put  all 
ingredients  together  and  stir  briskly 
until  it  is  a  smooth  batter,  and  bake  in 
a  quick  oven. 

Plain  Sponge  Cake. — Three  eggs,  one 
cup  of  sugar,  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
sweet  milk,  one  cup  of  flour,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  baking  powder;  flavor,  and 
and  bake  in  loaf,  or  sheet  and  spread 
with  jelly,  and  roll.  In  cool  weather 
the  butter  should  be  softened,  as  it 
mixes  more  readily,  and  the  quicker  a 
cake  is  ready  for  the  oven  the  better 
the  result,  provided,  however,  the  oven 
is  properly  heated. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

A  cupful  of  maple  sugar  grated  or 
cut  in  bits  stirred  into  an  ordinary 
quick  biscuit  dough  will  give  a  novel 
sweet  cake.  The  biscuits  are  then  cut 
as  usual  and  baked  quickly;  the  sugar 
melts  during  the  cooking  and  glazes 
the  outside. 

The  old-fashioned  wire  spoon  egg- 
beater  gives  a  greater  bulk  to  the 
whites  of  eggs  than  any  other  form  of 
beater,  and  a  greater  bulk  gives  more 
lightness  to  cake.  A  pinch  of  salt 
whitens  the  whites;  chilling  them 
makes  them  beat  up  more  quickly. 
Use  the  folding  motion  in  adding  the 
whites  to  the  cake  batter;  you  thus  in- 
corporate more  air  and  this  aids  light- 
ness. 

Macaroni  is  one  of  our  most  nutri- 
tious and  economical  foods,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  it  is  not  seen  upon  our 
tables  at  least  once  a  week.  It  might 
share  the  honors  with  the  potato  as  a 
daily  accompaniment  to  our  meats.  Al- 
though of  the  same  nature  as  our  daily 
bread  the  methods  of  cooking  it  are  so 
different  from  those  we  use  in  cooking 
wheat  flour,  that  we  seem  to  have  an 
entirely  new  or  different  dish.  Maca- 


roni is  also  valuable  because  it  affords  an 
opportunity  to  use  cheese,  another  val- 
uable food,  in  a  form  which  to  many 
persons  is  more  digestible  than  when 
eaten  alone  or  uncooked. 

It  is  the  little  things  that  make  up 
the  sum  total  of  a  woman's  existence — 
and  it  is  the  knowing  how  to  do  the 
many  little  tasks  of  the  household  in  an 
easy  manner,  that  greatly  lightens  the 
the  labor.  So  many  dislike  to  sprinkle 
clothes,  but  if  they  will  keep  a  small 
whisk  broom  especially  for  this  purpose 
sprinkling  clothes  will  not  be  such  a 
formidable  task.  Dip  the  broom  into  a 
bowl  of  water  and  lightly  shake  the  wa- 
ter over  the  garments.  You  will  find 
the  moisture  will  be  more  evenly  ap- 
plied without  the  disagreeable  necessity 
of  dipping  the  fingers  into  the  water. 
Then  when  the  broom  becomes  soiled  it 
may  be  quickly  cleansed  in  suds  and  if 
rinsed  in  scalding  water  the  splints  will 
become  toughened,  thereby  prolonging 
its  usefulness. 

The  changeable  spring  weather  is 
very  trying  to  every  one  and  espe- 
cially to  those  susceptible  to  colds.  This 
is  the  season  when  pneumonia  is  so  apt 
to  follow  a  neglected  cold  and  upon  the 
first  symptoms  something  should  be 
done.  A  remedy  which  we  have  heard 
spoken  very  highly  of  is  as  follows: 
Take  six  to  ten  onions,  according  to 
size,  and  chop  fine,  put  in  a  large  spi- 
der over  a  hot  fire,  then  add  about  the 
same  quantity  of  rye  meal  and  vinegar 
enough  to  make  a  thick  paste.  Stir  it 
thoroughly,  letting  it  simmer  five  or 
or  ten  minutes.  Put  in  a  cotton  bag 
large  enough  to  cover  the  lungs 
and  apply  it  to  the  chest  as  hot  as  the 
patient  can  bear.  When  it  gets  cool 
apply  another,  and  continue  reheating 
the  poultices.  Usually  three  or  four 
applications  will  be  sufficient  and  the 
patient  will  be  out  of  danger  in  a  few 
hours.  This  is  certainly  simple  enough 
to  at  least  warrant  a  trial. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Cup  Ego  on  Toast. — Butter  six  small 
cups  and  dust  them  with  breadcumbs, 
put  into  each  one  raw  egg  and  a 
sprinkle  of  salt;  set  the  cup  in  a  pan  of 
hot  water  on  the  stove,  cook  until 
the  whites  are  firm.  Have  ready  six 
round  pieces  of  buttered  toast  laid  on  a 
hot  dish,  put  onto  each  piece  one  egg, 
and  garnish  with  watercress  or  parsley. 

Cheese  Omelet. — Prepare  an  omelet 
the  same  as  in  foregoing  recipe,  sprinkle 
over  half  a  cupful  grated  cheese,  fold  it- 
double  and  slip  it  onto  a  dish,  sprinkle 
grated  cheese  over  the  top  and  set  the 
dish  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  hot  oven  or 
under  a  gas  broiler  till  the  chesse  is 
partly  melted;  remove  and  serve  at 
once. 

Ego  in  Casserole. — For  this  take 
either  small  earthen  saucepans  or 
small  cups,  butter  the  little  saucepans 
and  put  one  egg  into  each  one,  sprinkle 
over  a  pinch  of  salt,  one  tablespoonful 
grated  cheese,  one  tablespoonful  white 
breadcrumbs  and  a  few  drops  of  melted 
butter.  Set  the  saucepans  in  a  shallow 
tin  pan,  place  in  oven  and  bake  to  a 
pale  brown  color;  remove  and  serve  in 
the  saucepans. 

Puff  Omelet. — Have  two  small  stone 
bowls,  put  the  yolks  of  three  in  one  and 
the  three  whites  in  the  second  bowl,  add 
three  tablespoonfuls  cold  water  to  the 
yolks  and  one-quarter  teaspoonful 
salt,  stir  two  minutes,  beat  the  whites 
to  a  stiff  froth,  then  add  slowly  the 
yolk  mixture  to  the  whi,tes  while  beat- 
ing constantly:  place  a  medium-sized 
frying  pan  with  one  tablespoonful  but- 
ter over  the  fire,  when  melted  pour  in 
the  egg  mixture;  do  not  stir,  but  when 
the  eggs  begin  to  set,  slip  a  broad - 
bladed  knife  under  the  omelet  to  keep 
it  from  burning  and  shake  the  pan  to 
and  fro.  When  light  brown  on  the  un- 
der side,  place  the  pan  for  a  few  min- 
utes into  a  hot  oven,  touch  it  lightly 
with  the  fingers;  if  nothing  adheres  to 
it,  it  is  ready  to  remove.  Hold  the  pan 
in  the  left  hand  and  a  palette  knife  in 
the  right,  slip  the  omelet  onto  a  warm 
dish  and  at  the  same  time  fold  it 
double.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
leave  the  omelet  too  long  in  the  oven, 
as  too  much  cooking  is  apt  to  make  it 
tough. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  May  23,  1900. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   65*®65*  66*@67 

Thursday   65X@64X  66X@66* 

Friday   64X@65X         66  ©67* 

Saturday   66   @65*  67*@67 

Monday   66*@65X  67*@66* 

Tuesday   65X@65*         67  @66* 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Hay.  July. 

Wednesday   5s  8«d      5s  8  d 

Thursday   5s   8&d      5s  8*d 

Friday   58   8  d      5s  7%d 

Saturday  *  

Monday   5s   8Xd      5s  8«d 

Tuesday   5s   8*d      5s   8  d 

♦Holiday. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday    ®    99*@  99 

Friday    @    9»%@  99* 

Saturday    @    99*@  99* 

Monday    @    99?>@  99* 

Tuesday    @  —  99^®  99'8 

Wednesday    @    99*®1  00 

WHEAT. 

Although  the  outward  movement  of 
wheat  from  this  port  has  lately  been  on 
the  increase,  including  the  equivalent  of 
two  cargoes,  or  about  6500  tons  to  Chile 
and  Peru,  also  500  tons  per  recent  steamer 
to  Japan,  the  latter  being  even  more  un- 
usual than  the  shipments  to  South  Amer- 
ica, tho  market  remains  in  unsatisfactory  I 
condition  for  the  selling  and  producing  in- 
terests. Reports  were  not  lacking  from 
Chicago  about  drouth  in  some  wheat  sec- 
tions of  the  Fast,  too  much  rain  in  other 
parts,  and  damage  from  Hessian  fly  in  still 
different  localities,  but  there  was  no  par- 
ticular firmness  developed  in  consequence 
of  these  rumors.  With  the  season  just 
opening,  considerable  old  wheat  still  on 
hand,  and  tho  belief  generally  entertained 
that  tho  world's  crop  will  be  of  more  than 
sufficient  proportions  for  prospective  re- 
quirements, something  out  of  the  ordinary 
at  present  would  be  necessary  to  develop 
any  noteworthy  strength  in  wheat.  Later 
on,  should  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
crop  get  into  second  hands,  efforts  would 
doubtless  follow  to  create  a  temporary 
boom,  and  if  no  substantial  reasons  pre- 
sented, manufactured  ones  woold  bo  made 
to  do  service.  The  visible  supply  east  of 
the  Rockies  decreased  last  week  1,358,000 
bushels. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1900,  delivery,  —  @— c. 

December,  1900,  delivery,  99c@$1.00. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  May,  1900,  wheat  sold  at 
— <&— c;  December,  1900,  994c@1.00. 

California  Milling  %  95   @  97* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   90  @  92* 

Oregon  Valley   90  ©  95 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   95   @  97* 

Walla  Walla  Club   85  @  95 

Off  qualities  wheat   82*®  87* 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1898-99.  1899-1900. 

Liv.  quotations             6s3d(&6s5d  6st*d@6s2d 

Freight  rates               25*®26*s  38^®40s 

Local  market  $1  06'4«,1  083£  90(o.933{c 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

In  the  matter  of  values  there  are  no 
q  notable  changes  to  note,  but  the  market 
cannot  be  termed  firm.  Slightly  lower 
figures  than  lately  current  are  among  the 
probabilities  of  the  near  future.  An  en- 
couraging feature  is  the  recent  heavy  ship- 
ments being  made  to  the  Orient  from  this 
and  Northern  ports.  Two  steamers  de- 
parting from  here  the  past  week  took 
21,250  barrels  for  Asia. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  40®2  60 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  65@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35@8  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  40 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers*  extra   3  00®3  40 

BARLEY. 
Market  shows  weakness,  anticipated  lib- 
oral  receipts  of  new  barley  at  an  early  day 
causing  buyers  to  hold  back  as  much  as 
possible.     Small  quantities  of  new  crop  1 


barley  have  been  already  received  and 
have  sold  at  much  the  same  figures  as  cur- 
rent on  old,  but  most  buyers  are  giving 
old  the  preforonce,  quality  and  price  being 
the  same,  and  will  likely  continue  to  do  so 
for  at  least  a  few  weeks  to  come. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   70  @  72* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   67*®  70 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   75  @  85 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  cboloe   —  ®  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  — 

OATS. 

Quotable  values  have  not  materially 
changed,  but  the  market  has  been  easier 
in  tone  than  for  several  weeks  preceding, 
with  offerings  showing  some  increase  and 
the  demand  hardly  so  good  as  it  had  been. 
The  increased  supplies  were  mainly  from 
Washington.  As  has  been  the  case  much 
of  the  season,  values  on  Blacks  and  Reds 
were  better  sustained  than  on  Whites  and 
Grays. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  22*®1  25 

White,  good  to  choice   1  12*®  1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  05  @1  10 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  02*@1  12* 

Milling   1  15  @1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  20  <3i!  30 

Black  Russian   96  @1  07* 

Red   95  @1  17* 

CORN. 

While  the  market  is  a  little  better  sup- 
plied with  Large  Yellow  than  for  some 
time  past,  mainly  Eastern  product,  thero 
is  no  weakness  observable  and  no  forcing 
of  stocks  to  sale.  Large  White  is  in  fair 
supply  and  in  light  request,  causing  this 
variety  to  incline  against  sellers.  Small 
Yellow  continues  to  be  offered  sparingly. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  05  @1  07* 

Large  Yellow   1  15  @1  17* 

Small  Yellow   1  40  @1  50 

Eastern,  In  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  10  @1  12* 

RYE. 

There  is  a  moderate  amount  of  trading 
at  generally  unchanged  rates,  market  pre- 
senting a  fairly  steady  tone. 

Good  to  choice,  new   95  @1  00 

BUCKWHEAT. 

With  stocks  light  and  no  inquiry,  the 
demand  never  being  of  consequence  in  the 
summer  months,  values  for  the  present 
are  wholly  nominal. 

Good  to  choice   2  00  @2  10 

Sllverskin   —  @  — 

BEANS. 

Wholesale  trading  is  of  a  very  light  or- 
der, largely  due  to  absence  of  noteworthy 
offerings  from  first  hands  or  of  large  lots 
from  second  hands.  Market  shows  steadi- 
ness, values  for  most  descriptions  being 
without  quotable  change.  In  a  jobbing 
way,  trade  is  of  fair  average  proportions 
for  this  time  of  year,  all  varieties  in  stock 
receiving  more  or  less  attention.  Pinks 
and  Bayos  appear  to  be  in  better  request 
than  for  some  time  previous. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  fbs   3  35  ®3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  35  ®3  50 

Lady  Washington   3  15  @3  25 

Butter,  small   3  75  @4  00 

Butter,  large     ®  

Pinks   2  70  @2  90 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  15   @3  35 

Reds   3  75  @4  00 

Red  Kidneys   4  00   @4  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   5  25   @6  35 

Black-eye  Beans   4  50   (24  75 

Horse  Beans     ®  

Garbanzos.  large   2  50  @2  75 

Garbanzos,  small   2  00  #2  25 

Advices  by  recent  mail  from  New  York 
give  the  following  review  of  the  bean  mar- 
ket, prices  quoted  being  per  60-lb.  bushel: 

Business  does  not  improve  much  and 
the  week  has  brought  further  slight 
shrinkage  in  valuos  for  most  kinds.  Do- 
mestic receipts  have  run  very  light,  but 
there  is  still  an  accumulation  of  stock  at 
the  receiving  depots,  and  upward  of  25,000 
bags  of  foreign  beans  are  still  in  first 
hands  unsold,  beside  the  cargoes  now 
afloat,  which  are  estimated  at  10,000  to 
12,000  bags.  This  is  not  a  large  supply, 
but  the  summer  season  is  coming  on  and 
most  holders  are  seeking  outlets  for  tho 
stock.  Marrow  settled  to  $2,121  early  in 
the  week,  and  have  since  ruled  about 
steady,  with  some  jobbing  trade,  but  very 
little  interest  on  the  part  of  exporters.  A 
few  lots  of  very  choice  Medium  are  still 
held  at  $2.15,  but  most  of  the  best  goods 
can  be  bought  at$2.12J.  The  small  avail- 
able supply  of  Pea  has  kept  the  market  for 
such  firm,  and  both  bags  and  barrels  have 
sold  at  $2.25.  Sales  of  Red  Kidney  were  a 
little  irregular,  exporters  filling  their  or- 
ders at  $2.01A@2.05  f.  o.  b.;  there  is  still 
some  pressure  to  sell  and  an  easy  feeling, 
with  choice  lots  offering  at  $2.02}*  Only  a 
few  small  sales  of  White  Kidney.  Yellow 
Eye  dull  and  weak.  Turtle  Soup  greatly 
neglected  and  tho  market  is  nominally 
lower.  Lima  quiet  but  held  about  steady 
at  $3.521C«3.55.  Imported  Giants  pretty 
well  cleaned  up.  Foreign  beans  have  at 
times  shown  somo  steadiness,  but  the 
movement  is  only  fair  and  feeling  at  the 
close  rather  easy,  except  for  choicest  qual- 
ity; fair  to  prime  Medium  sell  at  J 


1.85,  with  fancy  Italian  going  mainly  at 
$1.95.  Most  of  the  Pea  sell  at  $1.90@2.00; 
if  fancy,  they  would  bring  more.  Green 
peas  have  dragged  at  easier  prices.  Scotch 
clean  up  better  and  show  momentary  firm- 
ness. 

DRIED  PEAS. 

Offerings  and  demand  are  both  insig- 
nificant, as  is  to  be  expected  at  this  date. 
Values  are  nominally  as  before. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  20  @2  35 

Niles  Peas   2  00  @2  25 


WOOL. 

There  is  no  activity  to  report,  but  deal- 
ers are  paying  more  attention  to  offerings, 
and  occasional  transfers  are  being  effected 
within  range  of  quotations  below  noted, 
mainly  of  choice  Northern  wools.  Eastern 
and  foreign  markets  show  an  improved 
tone.  A  fair  outward  movement  from  this 
center  is  looked  for  in  the  near  future. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  19  @21 

Northern,  free  16  @17 

Northern,  defective  18  @15 

Middle  Counties,  free  15  @17 

Middle  Counties,  defective  13  @15 

Southern  Mountain,  12  mos  11  (3)13 

Southern  Mountain,  free,  7  mos  12  @15 

Southern  Mountain,  defective,  7  mos  10  (3 12 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  20  @21 

Oregon  Valley,  medium  and  coarse  19  @20 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  17  (8)18 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good  12  @16 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  15  @17 

HOPS. 

Market  presents  no  new  or  especially 
noteworthy  features,  as  regards  condition 
or  values.  Demand  is  slow  and  is  mostly 
of  a  light  order,  present  transfers  being 
almost  entiroly  from  jobbers.  There  are 
reports  of  the  yards  in  some  of  the  promi- 
nent hop  districts  in  this  State  not  being 
in  very  promising  condition.  With  re- 
duced acreage  in  Oregon  and  Washington, 
and  probably  East,  the  coming  crop  may 
meet  with  an  improved  market,  but 
whether  it  does  so  or  not  will  depend 
much  upon  conditions  in  Europe. 

Good  to  choice,  1899  crop   6  ©9 

The  following  concerning  the  hop  mar- 
ket is  furnished  through  mail  of  recent 
date  by  a  New  York  authority  : 

The  situation  of  the  local  market  has 
not  changed  to  an  appreciable  extent. 
Dealers  have  made  some  inquiries  from 
day  to  day,  and  a  few  sales  have  resulted. 
As  a  rule,  however,  they  have  not  been 
willing  to  pay  the  prices  asked  for  such 
grades  as  were  wanted.  Holders  have  re- 
fused to  show  any  favors,  evidently  appre- 
ciating the  fact  that  nowhere  can  stock  be 
bought  and  landed  hero  at  any  less  cost. 
Purchases  by  brewers  have  continued  on  a 
restricted  scale,  the  cool  weather  holding 
in  check  the  demand  that  was  expected  to 
materialize  soon.  Arrivals  were  much 
lighter  up  to  Thursday,  when  the  steamer 
El  Norte  brought  in  562  bales  of  Pacifies. 
Indications  point  to  a  steady  shrinkage  in 
receipts,  and  it  is  not  expected  that  local 
holdings  will  become  any  larger  than  at 
present.  Values  throughout  are  about 
steady.  The  few  lots  of  choice  quality, 
either  State  or  Pacific  coast,  when  wanted 
bring  12A@13c,  but  most  of  the  offerings 
can  be  had  within  range  of  SCgilllc.  Crop 
reports  from  New  York  State  are  quite  as 
conflicting  as  usual  at  this  season  of  year. 
More  or  loss  complaint  is  heard  of  winter 
killing  and  missing  hills,  especially  in  the 
northern  counties;  but  it  is  too  early  to 
tell  much  about  it.  The  general  impres- 
sion here  is  that  the  yards,  as  a  whole,  are 
in  pretty  good  shape.  Farmers  are  very 
busy  grubbing  and  setting  poles.  London 
mail  advices  indicate  better  business  and 
firmer  market. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Old  hay  is  in  moderately  good  request 
at  fairly  steady  rates,  quotations  continu- 
ing practically  as  last  noted.  Thero  are 
no  heavy  arrivals  of  Old,  especially  of 
choice  to  select,  and  some  sales  of  high 
grade  Wheat  are  effected  at  slightly 
higher  figures  than  are  warranted  as  a 
regular  quotation.  Some  New  hay,  mostly 
volunteer  Oat,  is  coming  forward,  but  is 
meeting  with  a  discouraging  market, 
dragging  badly  at  $5@6  per  ton.  A  car- 
load of  fairly  good  new  Wheat  hay  sold 
Tuesday  at  $7.  Straw  is  in  slow  request 
and  market  favors  buyers. 

Wheat   6  60(6)  9  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   •  00®  9  00 

Oat   6  00®  8  00 

Barley   5  00®  7  00 

Alfalfa   5  0J@  7  00 

Stock   5  00@6  00 

Compressed   6  60®  9  60 

Straw,  ft  bale   25®  37* 

MILLSTUFFS. 

There  were  no  heavy  stocks  of  Bran, 
neither  was  demand  brisk,  and  prices  re- 
mained about  as  last  quoted.  Middlings 
and  Shorts  continued  quotably  as  last 
noted,  with  supplies  and  demand  both  of 
a  limited  character.  Tendency  on  Rolled 
Barley  was  in  favor  of  buyers.  Milled 
Corn  ruled  steady. 


Bran,  »  ton   12  00®13  00 

Middlings   16  00®  18  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    13  00®  15  00 

Barley,  Rolled    15  60®  16  00 

Cornmeal     28  60®34  00 

Cracked  Corn   24  50® 25  00 

SEEDS. 

The  last  Panama  steamer  took  43,154 
pounds  Mustard  Seed  for  New  York,  the 
purchase  having  been  made  some  timo 
ago.  Present  spot  supplies  are  light  of 
seeds  of  all  descriptions.  Market  showed 
in  the  main  a  good  tone.  Owing  to  tho 
inactivity,  values  for  the  time  being  are 
largely  nominal. 

Per  ell. 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  25@3  60 

Mustard,  Yellow   4  £0@4  75 

Flax   2  00@2  26 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3*@  4 

Rape   2  ®  3 

Hemp   4  ®  4* 

Timothy   4   @  4* 

Alfalfa,  Utah   — @— 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

Orders  are  beginning  to  come  forward 
i  from  the  interior  for  Grain  Bags,  but 
there  is  no  special  activity.  Market  is 
steady  at  the  ratos  quoted.  In  other 
Bags  and  Bagging  there  is  little  doing 
and  no  changes  to  record  in  quotable 
values. 

Calcutta  Orain  Bags,  buyer  June-July .. .   —  ®— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6*®  «s 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  6*®  6* 

State  Prison  Bags,  9  100  5  65®— 

Woolsacks,  4  lbs   —  @32* 

Wool  Sacks,  3*  Rig   —  @28* 

Fleece  Twine   7*®— 

Ounnies   — @12* 

Bean  Bags   4X@  5M 

Fruit  Sac*ks,  cotton     6*®  ~H 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

The  entire  line  is  quiet  and  tendency  is 
to  a  lower  range  of  values,  but  changes 
I  the  current  week  in  quotable  rates  have 
not  been  numerous  nor  marked.  Figures 
|  quoted,  however,  should  be  regarded  as 
the  extreme  of  the  market  at  this  date. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
I  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Cuil*. 
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Heavy  Steers,  over  56  fbs  

Medium  Steers,  48  to  66  lbs   9 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fbs   9 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  60  lbs   9 

Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fbs   9 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10 

Dry  Hides   18 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs   17 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   20 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large   2  50 

Sailed  Horse  Hides  medium   2  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   I  00 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   I  00 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   76 

Dry  Colts' Hides   50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  f.  skin   1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  f,  skin   70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  If.  skin   36  @ 

Pelts,  sheaallng,  ft  skin   20  @ 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   27*® 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20  ® 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ® 

Elk  Hides   10  ® 

Tallow,  good  quality   5  ® 

Tallow,  No.  2   4*® 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  ® 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ® 

Kid  Skins   5  ® 

HONEY. 

Supplies  in  this  center  continue  light. 
Stocks  of  Old  are  about  exhausted  and 
very  little  New  Crop  has  yet  come  for- 
ward. Owing  to  the  absence  of  any  note- 
worthy business,  wholesale  values  for  the 
time  being  are  not  clearly  defined.  The 
market  for  desirable  qualities,  however, 
presents  a  firm  tone. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7  ®  7* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   6*®  7 

Extracted,  Amber  6  ®  5* 

White  Comb,  lfb  frames  11*®12* 

Amber  Comb   8  ®10 

BEESWAX. 

Market  is  not  burdened  with  offerings, 
nor  is  it  likely  to  be  the  current  season. 
There  is  no  lack  of  demand  and  values  are 
being  well  sustained. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  f  lb  26  @27 

Dark  ,....24  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Beef  has  sold  at  about  same  figures  as 
last  quoted,  although  market  was  not 
firm.  Mutton  inclined  in  favor  of  con- 
sumers without  being  appreciably  lower. 
Veal  was  in  light  receipt  and  met  with  a 
firm  market.  Values  for  Lamb  were  fairly 
steady.  Hog  market  showed  weakness, 
not  many  being  required  at  full  current 
rates. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb          6  ®  6* 

Beef,  second  quality   6  @— 

Beef,  third  quality   5  ®  5* 

Mutton— ewes,  6®7o;  wethers   6  ®  7* 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   6K®  b% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   IK®  5\ 
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Hogs,  large,  hard   5%@  5H 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   — @— 

Hogs,  feeders   5  @  5Ji 

Hogs,  country  dressed   6   @  6M 

Veal,  small,  <p  B>   8  @10 

Veal,  large,  *  lb   7  @  6% 

Lamb,  spring,  $  lb   8  @  8H 

POULTRY. 

A  soft  and  generally  unsatisfactory  mar- 
ket has  been  experienced  for  nearly  all  de- 
scriptions of  poultry  the  past  week,  owing 
largely  to  a  glut  of  Eastern  stock.  Much 
of  the  imported  poultry  was  sold  at  a  loss, 
and  some  think  the  market  was  surfeited 
intentionally  by  one  heavy  handler  who  is 
trying  to  establish  a  monopoly  of  the  im- 
port poultry  trade  in  this  center. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  $  lb.   —  @  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  ¥  ft   12  @  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  ^  ft   11  @  18 

Hens,  California,  $  dozen   4  00  @5  00 

Roosters,  old   3  50  @4  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  00  @6  00 

Fryers   3  50  @4  00 

Broilers,  large   3  00  @3  50 

Broilers,  small   1  75  @2  50 

Ducks,  old,  T«  dozen   4  50  @5  09 

Ducks,  young,  $  dozen   5  50  (a.  6  U) 

Geese,  $  pair   1  25  @1  50 

Goslings,  H  pair   1  25  @1  50 

Pigeons,  old,     dozen   1  50  @1  75 

Pigeons,  young    1  50  ®1  75 

BUTTER. 

There  are  quite  free  receipts  from 
northern  California  and  southern  Oregon, 
with  demand  hardly  so  active  as  it  was  a 
few  weeks  ago,  especially  on  packing  ac- 
count. The  market  was  fairly  steady  for 
strictly  choice  to  select,  but  on  defective 
qualities  marked  concessions  to  buyers 
were  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Creamery,  extras,  ^  ft)   18  @— 

Creamery,  firsts   17H@— 

Creamery,  seconds   17  @ — 

Dairy,  select   17  @— 

Dairy,  seconds   16  @\6% 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @— 

Mixed  store   14  @15 

Creamery  in  tubs   18  @19 

Pickled  Roll   —  @— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select   18  @19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   16  @17 

CHEESE. 

Young  Americas  or  small  cheese  are  in 
much  more  limited  supply  than  the  regu- 
lar size  flats,  but  stocks  of  the  latter  are 
not  accumulating  to  any  noteworthy  de- 
gree. Market  is  firm  at  the  quotations, 
with  prospects  of  choice  being  still  less  in 
buyers'  favor  at  an  early  day. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   8i4@ — 

California,  good  to  choice   8  @  854 

California,  fair  to  good   7'/a@  8 

California  Cheddar   — @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   8!4@  9 

EGGS. 

This  market  has  not  changed  to  any 
great  degree  since  last  review,  either  in 
general  tone  or  in  quotable  rates.  With 
the  Summer  season  now  on,  and  seasonable 
fruits  and  vegetables  abundant,  consumers 
are  not  running  heavily  on  eggs.  Demand 
will  likely  prove  slow  for  about  two  months 
to  come,  but  in  the  meantime  the  produc- 
tion will  be  on  the  decrease.  While  the 
market  is  not  likely  to  stiffen  materially 
under  a  slow  inquiry,  strictly  choice  eggs 
are  more  apt  to  incline  against  than  in 
favor  of  buyers  from  this  time  forward. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  16  @— 

California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  14y1(&lb'-A 

California,  good  to  choice  store   13  ®14 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading   15  @16 

Eastern,  cold  storage   —  @ — 

VEGETABLES. 

With  arrivals  on  the  increase  of  most  of 
the  varieties  of  vegetables  now  in  season, 
the  general  tendency  was  to  lower  values, 
although  prices  for  some  kinds,  notably 
Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  Peppers  and  Gar- 
lic, continued  to  be  maintained  at  a  toler- 
ably high  range.  Onions  brought  fairly 
steady  prices.  Green  Corn  arrived  in 
small  quantity  and,  considering  the  qual- 
ity, brought  good  figures. 

Asparagus,  $  box   50  @1  25 

Beans,  String,  *  lb   3'/,®  4H 

Beans,  Wax,     Ih   4  @  4J4 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ^  100    40  @  — 

Cauliflower,  $  dozen   50  @  — 

Cucumbers,  $  box   1  50  @2  00 

Egg  Plant,  ^  ft   7  ®  10 

Garlic,  »ft   4  @  6 

Green  Corn,  f,  doz   12W@  20 

Onions,  Red,  Cal.,  good  to  choice. .  75  @1  00 

Onions,  Oregon,  $  cental   —  @  — 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,  ^  ft   2V4®  3 

Peas,  Green,  '$  sack   75  @1  25 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  ft   6  @  8 

Peppers,  Bell,  #  ft   10  @  12 

Rhubuarb,  $  box   50  @  90 

Squash,  Summer,  $  box   50  @1  00 

Tomatoes,  $  box   1  25  @1  75 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  $  box   —  @  — 

POTATOES. 

The  market  has  been  in  weak  and  un- 
settled condition  for  both  Old  and  New. 
The  season  for  Old  is  about  over  and  hold- 
ers are  naturally  anxious  to  promptly 
close  out  the  supplies  now  in  hand. 
Rather  than  miss  sales,  heavy  concessions 
were  granted  to  buyers.  New  were  rushed 
in  faster  (than^demand  warranted,  and 


many  were  so  inferior  that  extremely  low 
prices  had  to  be  accepted. 

Burbanks,  River,  $(  cental   40  @  75 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  $  cental  ..  50  @  75 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Oregon   50  @  75 

River  Reds.    —  @  — 

Early  Rose   —  @  — 

Garnet  Chile   —  ®  — 

New  Potatoes,     cental   40  @  80 

Sweet,  River,  $  cental   —  @  — 

Sweet,  Merced   —  @ 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Cherries  made  a  larger  display  than  any 
other  tree  fruit.  There  were  heavy  re- 
ceipts at  close  of  last  week,  including  con- 
siderable damaged  stock,  and  the  market 
went  to  pieces.  Good  Black  sold  down  to 
40c.  per  box,  and  select  went  as  low  as  50c. 
Since  then  the  market  has  recovered,  rul- 
ing fairly  steady  at  this  writing  for  desir- 
able qualities.  Figs  put  in  an  appearance 
from  Palm  Springs  in  this  State  and  from 
Yuma,  Arizona.  They  were  held  within 
range  of  $1.50@2.50  per  box,  as  to  size  and 
condition.  Apricots  of  the  Pringle  variety 
were  in  fair  supply,  and  a  few  Royals  were 
received,  but  latter  were  hardly  quotable 
in  a  regular  way.  Peaches  of  the  Hale's 
Early  variety  were  offered  in  a  small  quan- 
tity and  brought  good  prices.  Most  of  the 
berries  now  in  season  were  in  liberal  re- 
ceipt and  sold  at  generally  easy  figures. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   —  @  — 

Apples,  good  to  choice,     50-ft  box.  1  00  @  1  25 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-ft  box.     50  @  75 

Apricots,  Royal,  ^  crate   90  @  1  25 

Apricots,  Pringle,  $  box   50  @  65 

Cherries,  Black  Tartarian,  f(  box.. .     40  @  65 

Cherries,  White  and  Red,     box. ...     25  @  40 

Gooseberries,  common,  ^  lb   3  ®  4 

Gooseberries,  English,  $  lb   5  @  6 

Raspberries,  $  chest   5  00  @10  00 

Raspberries,  f,  crate   ..     90  @  1  15 

Blackberries,  f,  drawer   50  @  — 

Logan  Berries,  f,  chest   8  00  @10  00 

Cherry  Plums,  V  box   50  @  65 

Currants,  Red,  $  chest   4  00  @500 

Peaches,  $  box   75  @  1  25 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  f,  chest..  7  00  @  9  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  $  chest   4  50  @  6  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

In  the  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  of  coming  crop,  the  only  contract- 
ing reported  is  of  apricots,  buyers  being 
found  on  both  Eastern  and  European  ac- 
count at  7@7Jc  for  good  to  choice  in  sacks, 
early  deliveries  at  primary  points.  Last 
year's  Apricots  are  still  offering  from  job- 
bers in  moderate  quantities,  and  while 
quotations  for  same  remain  nominally  as 
before,  the  market  is  weak.  Where  buy- 
ers were  inclined  to  take  hold  freely,  or 
showed  inclination  to  clean  up  any  partic- 
ular holdings,  they  could  doubtless  oper- 
ate at  lower  figures  than  quoted.  For 
nearly  all  1899  fruit  now  remaining  un- 
placed the  market  is  lacking  in  strength, 
the  first  and  main  object  of  most  holders 
being  to  secure  buyers,  leaving  prices  for 
secondary  consideration.  The  most  pro- 
nounced weakness,  however,  is  on  Apples 
and  Peaches,  a  large  proportion  of  pres- 
ent holdings  being  of  these  two  varieties. 
Quotations  for  both  kinds  show  reduction, 
and  at  the  reduced  figures  sellers  are 
much  more  readily  found  than  takers.  It 
is  doubtful  if  in  a  wholesale  way  choice 
Evaporated  Apples  of  1899  curing  could 
at  present  be  placed  at  over  4ic.  For  sun- 
dried  sliced  Apples  in  sacks  bids  over  2f2c 
are  not  readily  realized  on  round  lot  offer- 
ings. Peaches  have  been  declining 
sharply  in  the  strenuous  efforts  of  owners 
to  reduce  holdings.  Fair  or  standard 
quality  Peaches,  which  sixty  days  ago 
brought  7Jc  in  Chicago,  are  not  quotable 
in  latter  center  to-day  at  over  4Jc,  and 
some  dealers  bid  still  lower.  All  "the  low 
prices  above  named  for  old  cured  fruit  are, 
of  course,  the  result  of  selling  pressure,  no 
one  caring  to  carry  old  stock  into  the  new 
season,  and  consequently  form  no  correct 
criterion  of  values  likely  to  rule  for  new 
product.  It  is  safe  to  assume,  however, 
that  values  for  new  cured  fruit  of  all  vari- 
eties will  open  on  a  low  basis,  leaving  any 
firmness  which  may  be  experienced  a 
matter  of  development  later  on.  Prunes 
are  meeting  with  a  very  fair  demand  and 
give  promise  of  cleaning  up  before  new 
appear  upon  the  market.  While  not  quot- 
ably  higher,  the  market  is  firmer  and  bet- 
ter average  prices  than  lately  current  are 
being  realized.  Only  medium  sized  and 
large  Prunes  are  now  obtainable,  any 
smaller  than  60-70s  being  about  impossible 
to  secure  in  noteworthy  quantity. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  $  lb   10  @ll 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   11  @12 

Apricots,  Moorpark   13  @15 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy  ,   5^@  hy, 

Apples,  50- lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   4V4@  5 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   5H@  SH 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   4V4®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6^4®  7% 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12  ®15 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  @  9% 
Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts..'  6V4®  7V% 


Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts        6%@  7H 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   6'/4@  7tf 

Plums,  White  and  Red   7  @8 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50s   8J4®  4 

50— 60s    3J4@  354 

60— 70s   3  @  3H 

70  -  80s   23»@  3 

Prunes  in  boxes,   i4c  higher  for  25-ft 
boxes,  %c  higher  for  50-ft  bozes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   — @— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern. . .  — @ — 
Prunes,  Silver   4  @6 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3  @4 

Apples,  quartered   3yt@  4V4 

Figs,  Black   2  @3 

Figs,  White   3  @  3H 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  ®4 

Recent  advices  by  mail  from  New  York 
furnish  the  following  report  of  the  dried 
fruit  market  on  the  Atlantic  side  : 

The  market  for  evaporated  apples  has 
shown  no  material  change  this  week.  Ex- 
porters have  taken  a  fair  quantity  of 
prime  at  6c,  but  toward  the  close  holders 
generally  ask  more,  especially  for  wood 
dried,  though  no  important  business  re- 
ported above  that  figure  as  yet.  Choice 
and  fancy  are  meeting  a  fair  jobbing  de- 
mand at  full  late  figures.  Leaving  prime 
outlet  is  small  and  prices  comparatively 
low.  Sun-dried  sliced  ap Dies  continue  dull 
and  weak,  but  quarters  held  about  steady. 
Chops  and  waste  have  ruled  quiet  and 
easy,  with  prices  low  and  irregular;  much 
of  the  stock  shows  poor  quality,  and  for 
such  low  figures  have  to  be  accepted,  in 
instances  under  inside  quotations,  though 
really  fancy  stock  is  held  at  full  quotations 
and  occasional  sales  are  reported  at  a 
slight  premium.  Evaporated  raspberries 
have  advanced  under  very  light  offerings 
and  an  increased  demand.  Cherries  scarce 
and  firm.  California  apricots  quiet  and 
without  much  change.  Peaches  dull  and 
outside  figures  more  extreme.  Prunes 
firmer. 

Apricots,  Cal.,  Moorpark,  f,  ft  14  ®16 

Apricots,  Cal.,  Royal,  f,  ft  12'/4@13!4 

Peaches,  Cal.,  peeled,  f,  ft  16  @20 

P<  aches,  Cal  ,  unpeeled,  in  bxs,  V  ft  754®  9 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  in  bags,  ft   7  @  8H 

Prunes,  Cal.,     ft   3H@  7 

RAISINS. 
This  market  is  almost  featureless,  with 
demand  insignificant,  which  is  apt  to  con- 
tinue to  be  the  case  until  business  on  com- 
ing crop  begins.  While  there  have  been 
no  official  changes  of  quotations,  most  of 
the  recent  sales  by  jobbers  have  been  at 
figures  showing  an  utter  disregard  of  the 
official  price  list. 

F.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  $  box   160  @— 

do        do      2-crown,     box          1  50  @— 

Valencia  Layers,  ^  20-ft  box   80  @1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   6Ji@— 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   5  @ — 

Pacifies.— 2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  5!<c;  3-crown, 
6c;  4-crown,  6'/ic ;  seedless,  4%c. 

Orientals.— 2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  45£c;  3-crown, 
5!4c;  4-crown,  6c. 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50-lb. 
boxes.) 

Thompson  Seedless.— Bleached  fancy,  $  ft.,  10c; 
choice,  9c;  standard,  8c;  prime,  6c.  Unbleached, 
6c. 

Sultanas.— Bleached  fancy,  ^  lb.,  Sytc;  choice, 
7Hc;  standard,  6Hc;  prime,  5c.   Unbleached,  5o. 

Loose  Valencias. —Fanoy,^  lb.,5!4c;  choice,  4!4c; 
standard,  3%c. 

Valencia  Clusters.— Fancy,  9  lb.,  7c;  choice,  6c; 
standard,  5c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Oranges  were  in  only  moderate  supply 
and  there  was  a  slightly  firmer  tone  to 
the  market,  but  demand  was  limited,  and 
only  for  stock  most  desirable  for  shipment 
were  full  figures  readily  realized.  Valen- 
cias  were  in  favor  for  shipment,  on  ac- 
count of  presenting  better  keeping  qualities 
at  this  late  date  than  any  other  variety. 
Lemons  met  with  fair  custom,  but  at  no 
quotable  improvement  in  prices,  the  sup- 
ply proving  ample  for  the  demand.  Limes 
were  offered  at  same  rates  last  quoted, 
stocks  being  of  fair  proportions. 

Oranges— Navels,  fancy  $  box   2  50®3  00 

Navels,  good  to  choice   1  50@2  00 

Navels,  common  to  fair   1  25®  1  50 

St.  Valencias   2  00@3  50 

St.  Michaels   1  50@2  50 

Mediterranean  Sweet   1  25@2  25 

California  Seedlings   75@2  00 

Lemons— California,  select,  $  box   2  25@2  50 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00@1  25 

Limes-Mexican,  ^  box   4  00@4  50 

California,  small  box   50@1  00 

NUTS. 

Spot  stocks  and  offerings  of  both  Al- 
monds and  Walnuts  are  of  too  light  vol- 
ume to  admit  of  any  noteworthy  trading. 
Values  are  quotably  unchanged,  market 
presenting  a  good  undertone.  Peanuts 
are  commanding  full  current  rates,  there 
being  no  excess  of  supplies  of  either  im- 
ported or  domestic. 

California  Almonas,  shelled  14  @17 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  #  ft  10  ®12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8   @  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4  @5 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell   9  @10 

Walnuts,  White,  California,  standard        7  @8 

Chestnuts,  California  Italian   8  @10 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  5  @  6 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked  0  @ 

Pine  Nuts   6  @  6 


WINE. 

The  wine  market  is  showing  practically 
the  same  condition  as  noted  in  previous 
issue,  remaining  quotable  at  14@16c  per 
gallon  wholesale  for  dry  wines,  vintage  of 
1899.  In  some  instances  these  prices  are 
realized  at  producing  points,  but  most 
dealers  insist  on  San  Francisco  deliveries 
being  made  at  above  figures.  In  other 
cases,  growers  refuse  to  unload  at  interior 
I  points  at  these  prices.  The  values  quoted 
fairly  cover  the  range  for  fair  Southern  to 
choice  Northern  new  dry  wines.  Although 
prospects  appear  in  the  main  good  for 
coming  grape  yield,  indications  are  that 
tolerably  firm  prices  will  be  current  for 
desirable  wine  grapes  the  coming  fall,  or 
say  about  $18@20  per  ton. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  '99. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  H  sacks 

151,011 

5,774,488 

4  994,193 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.239,607 

6,207,710 

2,760,524 

Barley,  centals. . 

.  47,245 

4,882,168 

1,266,549 

Oats,  centals 

14,630 

739,079 

600,608 

135,166 

163,743 

97,867 

31,366 

.  1,903 

356,186 

386,294 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  20,535 

1,151,602 

1,054,890 

Onions,  sacks 

4,723 

153,128 

168,508 

.  1,985 

142,721 

124,746 

Wool,  bales  

Hops,  bales  

.  1,480 

51,537 

62,606 

30 

10,273 

11,648 

EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  '99. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

65,356 

3,840.802 

3,391,062 

Wheat,  centals  

311,112 

5,547,944 

1,762,303 

Barley,  centals  

1,076 

3,791,567 

422,466 

Oats,  centals  

43,946 

20,079 

si 

18,338 

20,553 

Beans,  sacks  

130 

25,585 

83,579 

Hav,  bales  

410 

130,874 

71,939 

Wool,  pounds  

4,324,433 

1,762,407 

46,249 

1,05588,6 

1,328,123 

47 

3,577 

5,417 

Potatoes,  packages 

81 

70,799 

43,021 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  May  23.  —  Evaporated  apples, 
common,  4%@5c;  prime  wire  tray,  5^@6o; 
choice,  6&@7c;  fancy,  7!4@8c. 

California  dried  fruits  slow,  with  prices 
nominally  unchanged. 

Prunes,  3i4@7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  12!4@14c;  Moorpark,  15®  18c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7@9c;  peeled,  16@20c. 


GOOD  WHEELS 

MAKE  A  GOOD  WAGON. 

Unless  a  wagon  has  good  wheels  It  la 

u9thE  electric 

are  good  wheelsand  they  make  a  wagon 
last  indefinitely.  They  are  made  high  or 
low,  any  width  of  tire,  to  lit  any  nkein. 
They  can't  get  loose,  rot  or  break 
down.  They  last alwaya-Catalog free. 
Clectrlc  Wheel  Co..  Box  in  Qnlocy,  lib. 

We  are  the  largest  manu-^ 
facturers  of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4*  General  Commission  Merchants,  >i> 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

US'  Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
24  Post  Street,      ...      s>m  Francisco. 

Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice,  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship. 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches,  Telegraphy, 
Civil,  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  In  every  detail,  as 
Is  attested  by  the  16,000  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladles  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  individual  in- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 

WHY     THE     BEST f 

BKCAUSE  they  are  made  on  correct  principles, 
therefore  give  the  best  results.  The  Menzel  Hard- 
ware Co.  of  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  state  that  "  they  have 
put  up  a  large  number  of  pumps  of  all  kinds  thin 
season,  but  yours  give  us  and  our  customers  the 

BURTON  PUMP  AND  MACHINE  WORKS  have  re- 
moved to  H-  in  Main  St..  San  Francisco, Cal.,  and  will 
give  full  particulars  and  furnish  estimates  of  pumps 
run  with  gasoline  or  steam  engines.  Horse  powers 
or  windmills— complete  plants.  Closing  out  stock 
of  second-hand  gasoline  engines,  1  to  20  H.  P. 
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Turtle's  Elixir 

has  drawn  the  following  expressions  of 
endorsement  from  Its  grateful  users  in 
every  state  and  terri- 
tory In  the  Union. 
Invaluable  lor  man  or  beast. 
Gives  immediate  relief. 
Unequaled  for  Colic. 
Very  satisfactory  results. 
Best  for  Spavin. 
Shoe  Boil  removed. 
W  ouldn't  be  without  II. 
Never  lost  a  hair. 
Saved  a  heap  of  money. 
Speedilv  relieves  pain. 

$5000  REWARD 

for  every  one  of  the  above  endorsements 
that  can  be  proven  spurious. 

Tuttle'8  Elixir  for  use  in  the  stable. 

T little's  Family  Elixir  f  .r  use  in  the 
home.  Both  are  unequaled  remedies.  Fifty 
cents  buvs  either  at  any  drug  store.  Sam- 
ple free  for  6c  in  stamps— tu  |>ay  postage. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Co. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

88  Heverly  St..  Bo.ton.  Mu««. 
B»war»  of  nil  nwal'ed  Elixir*,  nnnr  narrilM  hut  TnttV. 


THE  FIELD. 


The  Hop  Growers'  Proposition. 

We  gave  in  last  week's  Pacific  Ru- 
k AL  Press  an  account  of  a  meeting  of 
the  hop  growers  of  the  Sacramento  dis- 
trict. A  later  meeting  was  held  May 
16,  as  related  by  the  Record-Union, 
there  being  present :  George  Witten- 
brock,  George  Brewer,  Charles  Colqu- 
houn,  T.  B.  Lovdal,  Daniel  Flint,  A. 
Mouton,  A.  A.  Merkley,  S.  B.  Slight, 
Smith  Boyles,  Paul  Peterson,  W.  E. 
Beardslee,  W.  J.  Hall,  A.  Gruber,  B. 
W.  Cavanaugh,  John  McMorry,  W.  E. 
Lovdal,  F.  V.  Flint,  F.  L.  White,  P.  C. 
Drescher,  James  Rooney,  J.  Casselman 
and  W.  G.  Jasper  of  Wheatland. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
the  chairman,  Daniel  Flint.  Secretary 
Lovdal  read  a  communication  from  Wm. 
H.  Eagan,  a  prominent  hop  grower  of 
Brooks,  Or.,  stating  that  the  proposi- 
tion "  is  the  only  plan  that  will  guaran- 
tee the  grower  a  fair  price  for  hops. 
The  movement  has  universal  approval 
in  Oregon." 

Attorney  Elwood  Bruner,  who  at  the 
previous  meeting  had  been  instructed 
to  draw  up  a  call  for  a  State  conven- 
tion of  hop  growers,  embracing  a  plan 
for  central  organization  to  regulate  the 
price  of  hops,  said  he  thought  beyond 
question  that  an  organization  such  as 
was  contemplated  could  be  legally 
formed.  One  of  the  objects,  he  said, 
might  be  stated  as  being  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  the  quality  of  hops,  as  a 
man  who  roots  out  a  certain  percentage 
of  his  acreage  would  naturally  destroy 
the  poorest  and  retain  the  best,  thereby 
securing  a  superior  quality  and  better 
prices.  The  resolutions  drawn  by  Mr. 
Bruner  were  read,  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  By  the  hop  growors  of  Sacra- 
mento county  and  vicinity  in  convention 
assembled  : 

1.  That  it  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
hop-growing  industry  throughout  the 
United  States  that  immediate  steps  be 
taken  to  regulate  the  amount  of  hops 
grown  to  correspond  with  the  demand  for 
the  same,  to  tho  end  that  more  uniform 
and  better  prices  may  be  obtained. 

2.  We  recommend  that  a  co-operative 
association  bo  incorporated  under  the 
Statute  of  1895,  to  be  composed  of  tho 
growers  of  California,  each  grower  to  be  a 
member  of  tho  corporation. 

3.  That  the  capital  stock  of  the  corpor- 
ation shall  be  nominal  and  the  by-laws 
shall  provide  that  the  only  indebtedness 
that  can  be  incurred  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors shall  be  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
office  and  tho  salaries  of  necessary  officers 
to  carry  out  tho  objects  of  the  association. 

4.  That  each  member  of  the  association 
shall  sign  an  agreement  binding  himself  to 
abide  by  tho  by-laws  of  the  association, 
failing  to  do  which  the  association  may  en- 
force the  same  in  the  law  courts. 

5.  That  no  agreement  shall  be  binding 
upon  any  one  until  —  per  cent  of  all  tho 
hop  acreage  of  the  Stato  is  represented  by 
those  who  have  signed  the  agreements. 

6.  The  plan  wo  recommend  contemplates 
the  formation  of  similar  associations  in  the 
four  great  hop-growing  States,  viz  :  Cali- 
fornia, Orogon,  Washington  and  New 
York . 

7.  That  upon  tho  formation  of  associa- 
tions in  each  of  tho  above-named  States 
an  organization  bo  effected,  composed  of 
representatives  from  each  of  the  States, 
to  tho  end  that  uniformity  may  bo  ob- 


served and  all  the  hop  growers  of  the 
United  States  treated  with  fairness  and 
impartiality. 

8.  We  recommend  the  holding  of  a 
State  convention  of  hop  growers,  to  be 

held  at  at  a  date  to  be  fixed,  and 

that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  this 
meeting  to  make  this  plan  known  to  the 
hop  growers  of  tho  State  and  urge  their 
attendance  at  the  State  convention. 

A  long  discussion  of  the  proposition 
followed,  and  J.  M.  McMorry,  being  di- 
rectly questioned,  said  he  would  will- 
ingly enter  into  an  agreement  to  cur- 
tail his  acreage  so  as  to  increase  prices, 
but  that  he  would  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  a  scheme  whereby  some- 
body else  should  dispose  of  his  crop. 

T.  B.  Lovdal  favored  organization, 
and  invoked  statistics  to  show  that  had 
last  year's  crop  been  reduced  10% 
prices  would  have  increased  100%,  but 
he  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  as- 
sociation ought  to  be  given  special 
powers. 

James  Rooney,  representing  Horst 
Bros.,  inquired  of  Mr.  Bruner  whether 
there  was  any  law  to  compel  a  grower 
even  after  he  had  become  a  member  of 
the  proposed  organization,  to  destroy  a 
portion  of  his  acreage,  or  a  portion  of 
his  crop. 

Mr.  Bruner  explained  that  the  asso- 
ciation was  voluntary  and  not  compul- 
sory, and  that  any  agreement  entered 
into  would  be  binding.  He  read  the 
statute  cited  in  the  resolution. 

T.  B.  Lovdal  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  association  should  be  given  power 
not  only  to  reduce  the  acreage,  but,  if 
necessary  to  keep  up  prices,  to  order 
part  of  the  harvest  crop  destroyed. 
That,  however,  it  was  agreed,  was  a 
question  to  come  before  a  State  con- 
vention. 

The  question  as  to  whether  Horst 
Bros,  would  be  willing  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  proposed  association  came 
up,  and  Mr.  Rooney  explained  that  Mr. 
Uorst  was  at  present  in  the  East,  and 
no  one  had  authority  to  represent  him. 
He  felt,  however,  that  he  would  agree 
to  such  a  plan  if  it  was  made  ironclad, 
so  that  every  member  would  be  abso- 
lutely bound. 

Mr.  Wittenbrock,  while  he  was  will- 
ing to  have  the  acreage  reduced,  did 
not  favor  allowing  the  association  to 
step  in  and  destroy  his  crop  when 
grown. 

Mr.  Lovdal  said  his  idea  was  that 
the  association,  after  careful  considera- 
tion, might  step  in  and  say  that  10% 
(or  any  per  cent  named)  should  be  left 
on  the  vines,  unpicked.  He  did  not  re- 
fer to  destroying  hops  in  the  bale.  Each 
member  was  an  integral  part  of  the  as- 
sociation, and  the  board  of  directors 
would  merely  be  the  servants  of  the 
grower. 

Mr.  Bruner  said  that  the  association, 
if  formed,  would  allow  the  body,  in  case 
of  need,  to  go  into  the  court,  appoint  a 
receiver  and  proceed  to  suppress  the 
agreed  percentage  of  acreage,  provided 
any  member  should  decline  to  keep  his 
agreement. 

The  resolutions  drawn  by  Mr.  Brunei- 
were  again  read  and  adopted  without  a 
dissenting  vote. 

The  question  of  acreage  obligated 
was  brought  up,  and  W.  E.  Lovdal 
thought  the  agreement  should  not  be 
made  binding  upon  the  signers  until  at 
least  75%  of  the  acreage  of  the  State  be 
obligated. 

Mr.  Bruner,  T.  B.  Lovdal  and  George 
Wittenbrock  agreed  with  Mr.  Lovdal 
that  at  least  75%  of  the  acreage  of  the 
State  should  be  bound  by  the  agree- 
ment, and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Witten- 
brock it  was  decided  that  delegates  to 
the  State  convention,  when  it  should  be 
called,  and  they  appointed,  be  in- 
structed to  demand  that  no  agreement 
should  be  binding  unless  75%  of  the 
acreage  of  the  State  was  included  in 
the  association. 

On  motion,  those  present  were  as- 
sessed 10  cents  per  acre  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  the  expense  of  the  meet- 
ing. The  following  committee  of  five 
was  appointed  to  call  on  hop  growers 
throughout  the  district  to  interest  them 
in  the  plans  adopted  and  to  induce  them 
to  help  out  by  paying  in  the  assessment 
of  10  cents  :  W.  G.  Jasper,  Wheatland  ; 
C.  Colquhoun,  American  River ;  D. 
Flint,  Cosumnes  ;  W.  H.  Leeman,Yolo  ; 
A.  A.  Merkley,  New  Hope  and  vicinity. 


W.  E.  Lovdal  was  added  to  the  com 
mittee. 

A  committee  of  three,  consisting  of 
S.  B.  Slight,  George  Brewer  and  F.  V 
Flint,  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  pro 
gramme  for  the  next  meeting,  to  be 
held  at  1:30  p.  m.  Saturday,  the  26th 
inst,  in  Sacramento. 


ICA. 


akes  short  roads. 


JL.       JVml  light  loads. 

QREASE 

^•^^ood  for  everything 
that  runs  on  wheels. 

Sold  Everywhere. 
.     Made  bjr  STANDARD  Oil.  CO. 


Every  Horticulturist  Should  Have  Jt 

MY 
NEW 
CATALOGUE 

ABOUT  CITRUS  FRUITS. 

28  pages.  Tells  what  you 
want  to  know  about  the  old 
sorts  and  tbe  tested  new 
sorts;  also  tables  for  plant- 
ing trees,  sowing  seed,  etc. 

FREE! 


I  send  this  valuable  book 


R.M.TEAGUE, 


San  Dlmas, 
Los  Angeles  Co. 
California. 


t  Would  Look- Better! 


More  homelike,  if  your  lawn  were  neatly  fenced.  This 
HARTWAN  STEEL  ROD  LAWN  FENCE  , 

with  steel   posts  Is  mo«t  durable,  nendiomr  and 
cheap.  Look  into  the  matter.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
MARTMAN  M'F'0.  CO.,  BOX  66  ELL  WOOD  CITY.  PA. 
Or  lioom  :»»;,  80»  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


LOOM  IS'  'I 

CUPPER"/ 

WELL 
DRILL 

Positively  the   standard  well 
k  drilling  machine  of  America! 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN,    V  v 

\$>^^TIFFIN,  0HI0^^»*^£^ 


YOU'D  SLEEP  BETTER 

if  you  used  Page  Fence  for  your  orearny  stock. 
PAliK  WOVEN  VIBE  FEHCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Rife  Hydraulic  Engine 

Will  pump  more  water  than  any 
hydraulic  ram. 
Pumps  30  feet  nlifh  for  each  foot  of 
fall.    Minimum  fall,  114 
Inches.    Maximum  ele- 
vation, 575  feet. 

WON'T  WATER  LOO. 
NEVER  STOPS. 
Rife  Enodik  Company,  126  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.    J  3CK.80N    <Sc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


AKKON  1HCKEYK  MOWER. 


PACIFIC  CHAMPION  SELF  hi  Ml'  KAKE. 


CHAMPION  REVOLVING  BAKE. 


MANILA  MINDING  TWINK. 


Kl  SHFORD  FARM  WAGONS. 


MODEL  1  SPRING  WAGON. 


NO.  53.    WORLD  UFA 'IKK  Kl'KKKl. 


NO.  1.    WORLD  BKATEIt  BUGGY. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  &  18  DRUMM  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

REPORTED   BY  DEWEY,    STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER   PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  8,  1900. 

649,400. — Pump — E.  P.  Chilson,  Chino, 
Cal. 

649,238.— Washing  Machine— J.  A.  Gal- 
lagher, Stockton,  Cal. 

649,052.— Animal  Trap— W.  B.  Hargan, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

649,167. — Engine  Speed  Regulator — 
C.  A.  Huffmaster,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

648,960.— Roller  Crusher — F.  A.  Hunt- 
ington, Oakland,  Cal. 

649.313.  — Water  Elevator— W.  S. 
Jewell,  Oakland,  Cal. 

649.314.  — Bridle— G.  A.  Kelly,  Dayton, 
Wash. 

649.318.  — Fruit  Drier— J.  L.  Larson, 
Shaw,  Ogn. 

649.319.  — Fruit  Drier — J.  L.  Larson, 
Shaw,  Ogn. 

649,346.— Valve— T.  F.  Payne,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

649,082. — Filter — J.  F.  H.  Stahle,  Ber- 
keley, Cal. 

649,030.— Can— W.  H.  Wright,  San  Jose, 
Cal.   

Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  SCIEN- 
TIFIC Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Engine  Speed  Regulator. — C.  A. 
Huffmaster,  San  Leandro,  Cal.  No.  649,- 
167.  Dated  May  8,  1900.  The  object  of 
this  invention  is  to  provide  a  means  for 
varying  the  speed  of  an  engine  or  other- 
machine,  with  relation  to  that  of  the 
governor  by  which  it  is  normally  con- 
trolled so  that  without  changing  the  speed 
of  the  governor  that  of  the  engine  may  be 
varied  within  certain  limits.  The  governor 
insures  a  certain  regularity  of  motion  in- 
dependent of  the  load,  which  may  be  a 
constantly  varying  one.  It  is  however 
desirable  in  some  cases  to  vary  the  speed 
of  the  engine,  and,  as  the  governor  is  set  to 
operate  and  control  the  engine  when  run- 
ning at  a  certain  rate  of  speed,  this  engine 
is  designed  to  vary  the  conditions  and  con- 
nections between  the  governor  and  the 
engine  that  the  speed  of  the  engine  may  be 
changed  without  altering  the  speed  of  the 
governor.  This  change  may  be  effected 
by  means  of  bevel-faced  pulleys  between 
the  governor  and  the  engine,  and  a  means 
for  moving  one  pulley  towards  or  from  the 
center  of  its  companion,  at  the  same  time 
allowing  one  of  the  pulleys  to  yield  laterally 
during  its  adjustment  over  the  face  of  the 
other  pulley. 

Automatic  Weighing  Machine.— 
George  Hoepner,  Chicago,  111.,  assignor  to 
the  Union  Scale  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Sacramento,  Cal.  No.  648,617. 
Dated  May  1,  1900.  This  invention  relates 
to  improvements  in  machines  of  that  class 
which  are  designed  to  weigh  powdered, 
granular  or  similar  substances,  and  to  de- 
liver such  substances  in  regular  quantities 
into  such  receptacles  as  may  be  desired. 
It  consists  of  a  weighing  receptacle,  a 
yoke  from  which  it  is  suspended  having  a 
scale  beam  projecting  from  it,  a  source  of 
supply,  means  for  delivering  the  material 
from  the  source  of  supply  into  the  weigh- 
ing receptable,  a  tilting  diaphragm  mov- 
able to  form  receiving  chambers  alter- 
nately upon  opposite  sides,  fulcrumed  bot- 
toms connected  and  movable  with  the 
diaphragm,  and  notched  segments  ful- 
crumed on  the  axis  of  the  bottoms,  a 
spring-pressed  latch  adapted  to  engage 
the  notches  in  the  segment  and  hold  the 
latter  and  the  bottoms  in  either  position 
to  which  they  are  moved,  an  electro  mag- 
net, an  armature  having  a  rod  fixed  to  it 
and  adapted  to  engage  and  lift  the  latch 
to  release  the  segment  and  bottoms,  and 
an  electric  circuit  including  a  fixed  con- 
tact and  a  contact  carried  by  the  scale 
beam  whereby  the  magnet  is  enei-gized 
when  the  weight  in  the  receptacle  causes 
the  latter  to  move. 


There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of  the 
country  than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and 
until  the  last  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incur- 
able. For  a  great  many  years  doctors  pronounced 
it  a  local  disease,  and  prescribed  local  remedies, 
and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with  local  treat- 
ment, pronounced  it  incurable.  Science  has  proven 
catarrh  to  be  a  constitutional  disease,  and  there- 
fore requires  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
Toledo,  O.,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on  the 
market.  It  is  taken  internally  in  doses  from  10 
drops  to  a  teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  They 
offer  one  hundred  dollars  for  any  case  it  fails  to 
cure.  Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials.  Ad- 
dress F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


"ALPHA-DISC" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


The  improved  "Alpha"  disc  or  divided  milk- 
strata  system  is  used  in  the  De  Laval  separators 
only.  Strong  patents  prevent  its  use  in  any 
other  machines.  The  "disc"  system  makes 
the  De  Laval  machines  as  superior  to  other 
separators  as  such  other  separators  are  to 
setting  systems.  It  reduces  necessary  speed 
one-half,  reduces  size  of  revolving  bowl,  saves 
labor  and  power,  enables  simplicity  and  dura- 
bility, skimming  cold  milk,  running  cream  of 
any  desired  thickness,  and  insures  absolute 
thoroughness  of  separation  under  practical 
use  conditions,  which  is  not  possible  with  any 
other  separator  or  creaming  system. 


Send  for  "20th  Century"  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Ranoolph  to  Canal  Sts., 

Chicago 


103  &  105  Mission  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 
74  Cortlandt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


1102  Arch  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

327  Com  mi  88  ion  ER6  St., 
MONTREAL. 


Owing  to  the  advance  in  prices  of  the  raw  material,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  advance  prices  as  follows  : 

Monarch  Press  (Compress  Bale)  17x20x40      -    -    -    $600  00 

Junior  Monarch      Bale)  20x22x44   $600  00 

Junior  Monarch  (Standard)  22x24x47  $550  00 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

1A//VY.    H.    GRAY,    General  Agent. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE 

is  the  original  and  successful  preventive  remedy  for 

ANTHRAX. 

Write  for  particulars,  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  from  stock  raisers  who  have  success- 
fully used  PASTEUR  ANTHRAX  VACCINE  in  the  United  States  since 
1895  and  protected  their  stock  against  Anthrax. 

PASTEUR    VACCINE  CO., 

213  Examiner  Bldg.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

 2   we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  160.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21H  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet 
Beat  Range  made.  WM.  G.  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Louis,  Bio.    Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


^OTASH  gives  color, 
flavor  and  firmness  to 
all  fruits.  No  good  fruit 
can  be  raised  without 
Potash. 

Fertilizers  containing  at  least 
8  to  io%  of  Potash  will  give 
best  results  on  all  fruits.  Write 
for  our  pamphlets,  which  ought 
to  be  in  every  farmer's  library. 
They  are  sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York  . 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


HEAT/I  6  flllll  OAR 

flfo-.C.,  CfllCAG&W, 


Established  1851. 
MAKERS  OF 


\ 


Only  ink  that  is  permanent 
and  does  not  lessen  the 
price  of  the  wool. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
address  the  manufacturers. 


a 

Pacific  Steel 
Handy  Wagon. 

WHEELS  28  and  31  inches  high. 

TIRES  4  and  5  in.  wide,  Y,  in.  thick. 

AXLES  1%  inch,  solid  steel. 

BOLSTERS  AND  AXLE  STOCKS . . .  White  oak . 
CAPACITY  Guaranteed  5000  lbs. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16-13  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Made  by  The  Shunk  Plow  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 

FOR  SALE 
lOO  Tanks,| 

All  Sizes — MUST  GO. 
One  Fine  Lot  of  Second-Hand 

Plpe—VERY  CHEAP. 
Windmills,  Water  Troughs,  Pipe 

and  Pumps— All  Kinds. 
Ft.  P,  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal, 

MONEY  in  HONEY! 

THE  WEEKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  about  It. 
Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free. 
Q.W.YORK  &  CO. 

118  Michigan  St.,  Chicago.Ill 

Elgin  Watches  keep  accurate  time. 
Sold  by  Jewelers  In  cases  to  suit. 
Prices  reasonable. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — At  the  meeting  of 
May  19th  the  third  and  fourth  degrees 
were  conferred  on  a  class  of  three,  in 
an  impressive  and  interesting  manner, 
after  which  the  harvest  feast  was  en- 
joyed. 

The  special  committee  on  Children's 
Day  programme  reported  and  report 
was  approved  by  the  Grange.  The 
Grange  will  meet  at  the  usual  hour,  the 
day  will  be  given  to  songs  and  recita- 
tions by  the  children,  with  a  lunch. 

A  resolution  was  passed  requesting 
all  members  to  collect  specimens  of  all 
grains  grown  in  the  valley,  for  exhibi- 
tion in  the  Grange  booth  at  the  Agri- 
cultural fair  to  be  held  next  fall. 

The  special  committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  law  providing  for  the 
planting  of  shade  trees  along  highways 
reported  that  there  is  such  a  law;  it 
provides  that  the  Supervisors  may  pay 
$1  each  for  all  such  shade  trees,  kept 
growing  for  four  years,  that  it  requires 
an  ordinance  of  the  Supervisors  to  en- 
force it  and  that  the  Supervisors  have 
considered  it.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  formulate  a  request  to  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  to  pass  such  an 
ordinance. 

The  special  committee  on  co-opera- 
tion in  purchasing  and  mutual  insurance 
asked  for  further  time,  which  was 
given. 

The  committee  appointed  to  prepare 
a  communication  to  the  State  Educa- 
tional Association  on  the  necessity  and 
utility  of  a  change  in  the  studies,  now 
required  in  our  public  schools,  by  which 
more  industrial  instruction  will  be 
given  and  students  will  thereby  be  bet- 
ter prepared,  on  leaving  school,  for  in- 
dustrial work,  reported  and  report 
was  approved. 

The  special  committee  appointed  to 
inquire  as  to  the  justice  of  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  exempting 
State,  county,  municipal  and  district 
bonds  from  taxation,  made  the  follow- 
ing report  which,  after  a  full  discussion, 
was  adopted  as  the  view  of  Tulare 
Grange  on  this  important  subject: 

Worthy  Master,  Officers  and  Members 
of  Tulare  Grange  No.  198,  P.  of  EL:  Your 
committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  and 
report  on  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  exempting  bonds  from  taxa- 
tion, have  carefully  inquired  into  the  same 
and  find  it  will  be  submitted  to  the  people 
for  approval  at  the  State  election  to  be 
held  next  November. 

We  find  the  Constitution  of  California 
now  declares  bonds  are  property,  and,  as 
such,  are  and  should  be  taxed  in  the  local- 
ity where  their  payment  is  secured. 

We  find  this  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  now  evaded  by  the  owners  of  bonds 
by  reason  of  some  real  or  supposed  defect 
in  the  law  enacted  to  enforce  it. 

We  find  no  justilication  in  bond  holders 
thus  evading  their  just  portion  of  taxation 
necessary  to  support  the  Government, 
than  whom  no  class  of  citizens  are  quicker 
to  call  on  the  Government  to  protect  them 
in  their  property  rights  in  bonds. 

We  find  bondholders  and  owners  are 
making  energetic  efforts  to  carry  the  pro- 
posed amendment  exempting  bonds  from 
taxation. 

We  find  no  reason  for  exempting  bonds 
from  taxation  :  they  should  bear  their  just 
proportion  of  taxes,  as  every  other  class  of 
property  does. 

We  find  that  at  a  late  convention  of  the 
State  Bankers'  Association  of  California 
the  following  resolution  was  passed  : 

"Resolved,  The  taxat  ion  of  bonds,  State, 
county  and  municipal,  including  school 
districts,  is  without  resultant  benefits  of 
any  kind,  but  is  prolific  of  evil,  as  it  occa-  j 
sions  loss  of  money  to  the  taxpayer,  depre- 
ciating public  and  private  credit,  impairs 
respect  for  the  law,  and  lessens  the  public 
conception  of  the  sanctity  of  an  oath ; 
wherefore  this  convention  recommends 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  State  be  so 
amended  as  to  exempt  public  securities 
from  taxation." 

We  find  no  equity  in  the  foregoiug 
which  can  justify  exempting  bonds  from 
taxation,  but  rather  a  mendacious  admi>- 
sion  that,  when  it  comes  to  paying  taxes 
on  his  bonds,  the  owner  disregards  his 
moral  duty  to  honestly  pay  his  tax,  and 
has  no  respect  for  the  law  or  for  the  sanc- 
tity of  an  oath. 

If  the  Constitution  limited  the  interest 
bonds  should  bear,  and  if  that  interest 
should  not  be  in  excess  of  the  net  earnings 
of  property,  over  and  above  taxation  and 


all  other  expenses,  which  should  include 
the  owner's  personal  supervision  and  work, 
we  would  find  no  fault  with  exempting 
such  bonds  from  taxation,  but  such  is  not 
now  to  be  considered. 

We  have  inquired  as  to  what  the  net 
earnings  of  property  is,  taking  in  all  in- 
dustries in  the  State;  we  have  found  no 
thoughtful,  well  informed  man  who  puts 
it  higher  than  :t%  per  annum.  We  hold, 
then,  this  should  be  the  limit  of  interest 
allowed  by  law  on  bonds  exempt  from  tax- 
ation. 

We  ask  all  taxpayers  to  vote  against  the 
proposed  amendment,  and  we  ask  the 
Worthy  Lecturer  of  the  State  Grange  of 
California  to  bring  this  subject  before 
every  subordinate  Grange  in  California 
and  before  the  State  Grange  for  considera- 
tion. 

In  considering  the  report,  the  judg- 
ment lately  rendered  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  case  of  the  Germania 
Trust  Company  vs.  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  was  duly  considered 
and  discussed. 

This  suit  was  for  the  return  of  tax, 
paid  under  protest,  on  bonds  of  "rail- 
roads and  other  quasi-public  corpora- 
porations  held  in  this  State."  The  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  is 
to  exempt  "State,  county,  municipal 
and  district  bonds."' 

The  decision  cannot,  therefore,  in 
any  sense,  be  taken  to  include  the 
bonds  contemplated  in  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  but  only 
bonds  of  "  railroads  and  other  quasi- 
public  corporations,''  and  these  are  not 
to  be  taxed  by  reason  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  18H5  providing  that  such  cor- 
porations shall  be  assessed  at  the  full 
value  of  their  property,  and  their 
bonds,  which  the  Constitution  provides 
are  an  interest  in  the  property,  shall 
not  be  taxed.  The  court  holds  to  tax 
such  bonds  would  be  a  double  taxation 
of  the  same  property  and  that  such 
double  taxation  is  not  contemplated 
either  in  the  Constitution  or  the  law. 

From  this  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Judge  Van  Dyke  very  forcefully 
dissents.  He  says:  "  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Constitution  to  reach  and  tax 
every  species  of  credits,  whether  se- 
cured or  unsecured.  Whether,  how- 
ever, the  scheme  adopted  worked  as 
satisfactorily  as  its  friends  anticipated 
may  well  be  doubted,  but  this  does  not 
change  the  fact  that  the  purpose  to 
tax  credits  of  every  kind  is  firmly  fixed 
in  the  Constitution."'  As  the  Constitu- 
tion makes  bonds  property  and  taxable 
where  their  payment  is  secured,  and 
as  it  also  provides  that  all  railroad 
property  shall  be  assessed  at  its  full 
cash  value,  the  Supreme  Court  seems 
to  have  taken  the  view  that  to  assess 
the  property  and  the  bond  which  is  se- 
cured by  the  property  is  double  taxa- 
tion and  inequitable,  although  a  strict 
construction  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides bonds  and  railroads  shall  be  both 
taxed.  In  this  construction  of  the  Con- 
stition  it  may  very  reasonably  be 
asked,  Has  the  Supreme  Court  guessed 
equitably  ?  Many  will  agree  with 
Judge  Van  Dyke,  it  has  not  guessed 
correctly.  Had  it  said:  it  is  inequitable 
to  assess  the  bond,  and  the  property 
on  which  the  bond  is  a  lien,  at  its  full 
value;  therefore  there  must  be  some 
such  omission  of  assessment  as  equity 
requires,  and  in  adjusting  this  equity  it 
is  right  the  bond  shall  pay  its  tax  as 
contemplated,  and  the  property  shall 
be  exempt  to  that  amount,  it  would 
really  seem  to  have  guessed  more 
equitably  and  more  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution. 

Judge  Van  Dyke  correctly  says : 
"Nothing  is  more  calculated  to  pro- 
duce dissatisfaction  and  unrest,  and 
justly  so,  than  laws  the  operation  of 
which  favor,  or  seem  to  favor,  the  few 
or  a  class  as  against  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  It  should  require  the  most 
direct  and  imperative  command  of  the 
Constitution  to  justify  a  decision  of  this 
court  tending  to  such  results,  and  none 
such  exists  in  this  case.''  That  the 
Constitution  contemplates  the  assess- 
ment of  bonds — State,  county,  township, 
municipal  and  district ;  the  Supreme 
Court  affirms  that  the  laws  to  enforce 
this  provision  of  the  Constitution  is  de- 
fective, is  agreed  ;  that  this  defect  in 
the  law  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
should  not  be  thought  of ;  that  it  is 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  bondholder 
to  escape  his  just  portion  of  taxation  is 
undeniable;  that  it  "impairs  his  re- 


spect for  the  law  and  lessens  his  con- 
ception of  the  sanctity  of  an  oath"  is 
affirmed  by  himself  ;  wherefore  the  law 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  require 
every  bondholder  to  pay  his  pro  rata 
of  tax,  and  this  would-be  equity  to  ex- 
empt him  from  tax  is  wrong  and  un- 
just. 

Bro.  Thomas  Jacob  told  of  his  work 
in  getting  contracts  with  the  Cured 
Fruit  Association  and  the  selfish,  unjust 
obstacles  to  it. 

The  Worthy  Master  made  a  pleasing 
address  to  the  new  members  on  the  ob- 
jects and  work  of  the  Order.      J.  T. 


YOUR  HORSE  LAME? 

That's  bad.  Lame  horses  are  unprofitable  either 
for  use  or  sale.  Don't  have  a  lamo  hone. 
Cure  him  with 

...KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE... 

the  old  reliable  remedy  Tor  HpaTln*.  Rlnirbone*, 
Splint-.  Curbs,  etc..  and  all  forms  of  Lameneu. 


It  is  the  most  successful  remedy  ever  discovered, 
as  it  ie  certain  in  its  effects  and  cures  without  a 
blemish,  am  It  does  not  blister. 

Fju4  Miliiitoiic,  Y  J.,  Jan.  16,  'W. 

(H>ntlemen: — For  the  last  t*n  ye»ri  I  have  DNfd  Kendall's 
Spar  in  Cure  with  good  ■UCO—i  find  have  iibftolu  tel  J  en  red 
Spuvliiti  after  uurbert  WterlnarleM  uid  nothing  would  cure  but 
to  have  the  horse  fired.  I  with  w-u  would  send  mt  your  "Horse 
Book."  Yours  respectfully,  K.  S.  ROGERS. 

Such  endorsements  as  the  above  are  a  (ruarantee  of 
merit.  Price,  $1;  six  for  96.  As  a  liniment  for  fam- 
ily use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  dnifftriet  for  Een 
■  i. ill's  Spavin  Core,  also  "A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  the 
book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  Enosburj  FaJla,  VI. 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOK.BR    «fc  CO.. 
Ill  and  18  Dromm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BANANGE. 

One  teaspoonful  of  this  extract  in  a  quart  of  Ice 
Cream  makes  a  most  delicious  dessert.  If  you  are 
tired  of  the  old  standby  flavors  try  BANANGE 
It  Is  an  entirely  new  and  distinct  flavor.  To  in- 
troduce it  we  make  this  offer:  Send  fifty  cents,  or, 
still  better,  twenty-five  cents  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  ten  housekeepers  in  your  locality  and 
we  will  mail  you  a  large  bottle  postage  free. 


L.  D.  WALKER  &  CO., 

Extracts  and  Fruit  Syrups, 

416  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Lodgk  and  Church  Socials  Sdpi'mkd  Fuse 


PAIINT ! 


THAUE 

NDURIN* 


THE  ORIGINAL  COLD  WATER  PAINT. 

Fireproof  and  Waterproof  Costs  only  a  fraction 
of  price  of  Oil  Paint.  Waterproof  Indurlnr  In 
designed  for  Inside  or  outside  use  on  plastered 
walls,  wood  or  brick.   Inside  Indurlne  is  for  in 

Hide  work  only  and  works  over  old  whitewash  or 

katsomlne.   Wh'te  and  colors. 

WM.  BIRD,  «3  Davis  Street,  San  Frarni.cn. 


Scbool  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
933  At ARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cajl. 
Open  All  Year.    :   A.  VAH  DER  HAIL  LEU,  Fret 't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  |2S;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  C50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


Send  Photograph  and  15c 

and  receive  One  Fine  Photo  Button  Copy  of  same. 
Larger  sizes  35c  and  35c.  J.  W.  BAKER,  Photog- 
rapher, 1028  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

COE'S  ECZEMA  CURE  $1  &d^&^8J232#fc: 


PATENTS? 


Our  rj.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
in  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since 
1872.  All  worthy  Inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have 
the  benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Prett.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  coun- 
tries which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  Issued 
to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  ob- 
tained through  our  agency.  We  can  give  the  best 
and  mott  reliable  advice  as  to  the  patentability 
of  new  Inventions.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  any 
first-class  agencies  in  the  Eastern  States,  while 
our  advantages  for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  are  far 
superior.  Advice  and  circulars  free. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Feeds-^Feeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 

have  it  for  every-day  reference 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  IK  CLOTH. 
Price,  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRES5, 

330  MARKET  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Br  GUSTAV  KISSN. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 

This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hi:- 
gard.  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Diwir  Publishing  Co..  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  W3.00,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  should  be  addressed: 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


alifornia 
/.Vegetables 


ft  IN  .  .  . 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 
Published  by  "Pacific  Sural  Prett "  of  San 
Francitco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Soccess  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  Illustrated. 

PRICE  »2.  Orders  received  at  this  office. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


May  26,  1900. 
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THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Answers  by  Dr.  Crccly. 


A  HEIFER  SERIOUSLY  INJURED. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  heifer  three 
years  old.  Two  weeks  after  calving  she 
was  run  and  I  suppose  overheated,  fell 
down  and  has  not  been  able  to  stand  since. 
She  seems  to  have  no  use  of  her  hind  quar- 
ters. She  has  been  in  barn  for  ten  days; 
eats  and  drinks  well  and  suckles  her  calf. 
Can  Dr.  Creely  help  her?— Subscriber, 
Napa. 

She  has  a  wrenched  back,  if  not  worse. 
It  does  not  resemble  milk  or  calving 
fever.  Application  of  powerful  lini- 
ments and  steaming  hot  blankets  after 
the  liniment  are  desirable.  You  had 
better  have  Dr.  Defoe  see  her. 

E.  J.  Creely,  D.  V.  S. 

510  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  S.  F. 


A  Review  of  Forcing  Plants  for  Sale. 

To  the  Editor: — This  morning- 1  read 
in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  Mr.  Ger- 
rard's  question  as  to  whether  forcing  veg- 
etables would  pay  in  California.  I  also 
read  in  the  U.  S.  "Crop  Reporter"  a  list 
of  the  contents  of  the  coming  year  book. 
It  will  include  a  paper  on  the  "Progress 
of  Commercial  Growing  of  Plants  under 
Glass,"  by  B.  T.  Galloway.  It  will  also 
include  much  more  of  general  interest. — 
Ed  Berwick. 

This  year's  Year  Book  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  Mr.  Ber- 
wick says,  will  contain  able  discussions 
of  many  important  agricultural  topics. 
Applications  for  copies  should  be  made 
early  to  U.  S.  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives for  the  distribution  lies  almost 
entirely  with  them. 

TOO  MUCH  FAT. 

Anyone  who  has  suffered  from  the  deformity  of 
too  much  fat,  knows  how  to  sympathize  with  the 
wife  of  a  prominent  Congressman  at  Washington 
who  had  to  give  up  her  social  leadership  on  account 
of  her  excessive  corpulence.  Like  a  drowning  man 
who  grasps  at  a  straw,  she  tried  everything  she 
heard  of  or  could  think  of  and  yet  continued  to  get 
fat.  Finally,  the  treatment  of  a  celebrated  German 
lady  specialist,  without  Inconvenience  or  detriment 
to  her  health,  reduced  her  weight  to  its  normal 
proportions. 

Any  woman  or  man  who  is  suffering  as  she  was 
can  accomplish  the  same  results  or  check  the  ten- 
dency to  obesity.  There  is  no  starvation,  no  violent 
exercise,  you  can  take  the  treatment  unknown  to 
your  friends  and  all  the  medicines  you  may  need 
can  be  got  at  any  drug  store.  If  you  write  to  Mrs. 
Elleanor  Kirby,  American  Tract  Society  Building. 
N.  Y..  and  enclose  the  small  fee  of  one  dollar,  she 
will  tell  you  all  about  the  treatment  and  what  to  do. 
There  Is  no  other  charge  and  she  has  no  medicines 
to  sell.  If  the  treatment  Is  not  practical  and  satis- 
factory the  fee  will  be  returned 


Note  the  advertisement  of  the  Havana  Metal 
Wheel  Co.  of  Havana,  111.  Write  them  for  a  cata- 
logue of  low  down  handy  wagons  and  steel  wheels 
for  farm  wagons.  They  make  any  size  to  fit  any 
size  skein.  Every  farmer  needs  a  set  of  low  down 
steel  wheels  or  a  low  down  handy  wagon.  They 
are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  such  steel  wheels 
and  handy  wagons  in  America.  Write  them  for 
their  catalogue;  it  will  pay  you  to  do  so. 


WIRE 


Cloth, 
Netting, 
Prune  Qraders, 

Prune  Dipping  Baskets. 


WEST  COAST  WIRE  &  IRON  WORKS, 

5  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERT 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St..  S.  F. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  NUes  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


BULLS — Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  9.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.CC.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animais  for  sale 


POULTRY. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale. 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum  Leg  Bands 
and  Babbit  Labels. 

WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Poul- 
try, Belgian  Hares.   Imported  pedigreed  stock. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  POULTRY  &  STOCK  FOOD 

is  best.   All  grocers.   Depot,  1253  Folsom  St..  S.  F. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Established  in  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


HENTEETH,  Blood  Meal,  Bone,  Chick  Feed;  cir- 
cular free,  or  4  samples,  prices,  etc.,  mailed  for  6c 
postage.  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Belgian  Hare  Sup- 
piles,  Incubators,  etc.     Croley,  506  Sac'to  St.,  S.  F. 


;iUST  AS  NATURAL  .UiX 

and  a  good  deal  more  reliable.  Doesn't 
break  iia  egea  or  make  its  chicks  lousy. 
Doesn'tBtay  off  the  nest  and  allow  the  egg« 
tocbillbut  hatches  every  egg1  that  can  be 
hatched.  THE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

la  absolot«ly  perfect  as  to  incubator  essentials — proper  applica- 
tion and  distribution  of  heat  and  molature,  regu- 
lation and  ventilation.  For  64  to  324  eggs.  WE  PAY 
FREIGHT  ANYWHERE  i"  the  tJ.  S.  Handsome  catalog  free. 
Petaluma  Incubator  Co.,  Box  19    Petalamu,  CaL 


LOOKING  FOR  BELGIANS? 

Real  Showy,  Handsome  Creatures. 
Prize  Winners  from  Prize  Winners. 

Then  visit  or  coi  respond  with 

Pittock'5  Belgian  Hare  Rabbitry, 

ELM  HURST,  CAL. 

Prince  Britain,  Chief  Kitchener,  Bed  Banger,  and 
other  choice  bucks  at  stud. 


PAJAR0  VALLEY  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Q.  H.  LELAND,  Watsonville,  Cal.   Drawer  D. 
Choice  Eggs  from  Thoroughbred  Stock— Buff, 
White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks;  Bnff 
and  White  Leghorns;  Bnff  cochins. 
12  PER  15  EGGS.  BELGIAN  HARES. 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    MofMtt    «fc   T  o  w  n  e,  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  85-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  MoFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or 
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What  are  Your  Cows  Worth  ? 

Do  they  pay  you  a  profit,  and  do  you  know 
how  much?  Have  you  tested  them  for  but- 
ter fat?   You  can  make  the  test  yourself. 


The  NO-TIN 
Tester 


is  made  in  six-bottle  size  fory 
farmer's  use ;  it  is  driven  by  hand 
and  is  substantially  built.  Will 
last  a  life- time ;  fitted  with  ball 
bearings,  and  it  does  not  rattle 
and  does  not  wear  out. 

It  uses  the  ordinary  Babcock  bottle  and  it  does  accurate  work. 
Send  now  for  our  Catalogue,  No.  70. 

ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Elgin,  Illinois. 


Oakland    Poultry  Yards 

and    PACIFIC    INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 


Established  1876. 

IMPORTERS  AND 
BREEDERS  of  all  the 
leading  strains  of 
fowls. 


1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Also  Proprietors  of  the 
PACIFIC  RABBITRY, 

containing  some  of  the 
finest  BELGIAN 
HARES  in  the  State. 


COMPLETE    STOCK    OF   POULTRY    SUPPLIES   AND   SUNDRIES    ALWAYS   ON  HAND 
SEND   FOR   OUR   60-PAGE   CATALOGUE,   JUST  ISSUED. 


Blood  Will  Always  Tell. 

The  Lynwood  Herd  of  Swine  have  again  been 
awarded  the  majority  of  premiums  at  the  State  Fair, 
although  the  competition  was  the  greatest  ever  known 
and  the  exhibit  much  the  largest.  When  you  want 
something  real  choice  that  you  can  depend  upon  write 
SESSIONS  &  CO.,  117  E.  23d  St.,  Los  Angeles, Cal. 


Send 

For 

Our 

Large 

Catalogue 

Hailed 

Free. 


Wind  Mill  Pump 


We  carry  Pumps  for  all  depths  of  Wells— for  Hand,  Wind  Mill 
use,  Power  Pumps,  Electric  Pumps.  Irrigating  Pumps  of  all 
capacities.  Tanks.  Iron  Pipes.  Pipe  Fittings.  Brass  Goods. 
Tools,  etc. 

We  carry  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Engines 
from  2$  to  12  Horse  Power. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

312-314  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


2y,  Horse  Power  Webster 
Gasoline  Engines,  $185. 

We  carry  all  sizes  of  Gasoline  En- 
gines from  2i4  to  12  Horse  Power. 


Nitrate  of 
as  a 
Fertilizer. 


Soda 


EXHAUSTED  LAND. 

The  first  element  to  become  exhausted  in  land  is  nitrogen. 
The  application  of  100  lbs.  of 

NITRATE    OF  SODA 

per  acre  will  supply  this  and  produce  astonishing  results.  It 
is  the  cheapest  and  most  available  source  of  nitrogen. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BALF  O  U  R  ,    GUTHRIE    <fc  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  Gal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrated,  12  Full-Page  Plates. 

The  third  edition  of  this  great  work  and  indispensable  companion  of  progressive  fruit  growers  is 
now  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  book  has  been  practically  rewritten  by  the  author,  and  oontains  the  latest  and  best  methods 
of  practice  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


May  26,  1900. 


The  Most  Complete  Large  Bale  Press  Made- 

«*THE  CHAMPION  GIANT. 


It  is  "STRICTLY  PORTABLE,"  can  be  rigged  for  moving  in  ten  minutes.  Presses  against  friction  and  presses  each  charge  of  hay  separate,  beino- 
easy  on  the  team  and  press  and  making  square,  neat  bales.  Feed  opening  low  down  and  very  large.  Feed  door  "CLOSES  AND  OPENS  AUTOMATL 
OALLY."     Most  complete,  fastest  and  easiest  operated  press  on  the  market. 


THE  CHAMPION  FULL  CIRCLE  HAY  PRESS. 

The  most  powerful,  simplest,  strongest,  most  durable,  fastest  and  easi- 
est operated  press  on  the  market.  Has  large  feed  opening,  condensing 
hopper,  automatic  folder,  making  smooth  and  attractive  bales. 


DAIN  FOUR-WHEEL  PUSH  RAKE. 

WITH    F»0\A/EFt  LIFT. 

The  simplest,  easiest  operated  and  best  push  rake  on  the  market. 
Just  the  thing  to  use  in  connection  with  a  hay  press  in  pressing  in 
the  field. 


Write   for   Catalogue   "  F7 99   of  Deere  Right  Vehicles. 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  5186. 


209  &  211  MARKET  STREET. 


" CALIFORNIA  SPECIAL"  FRUIT  AND  FARM  TRUCK. 

Steel  Wheels,  28  and  30  Inches,  4-in.  Tire.  Wood  Wheels,  28  and  30  Inches,  6-ln.  Tire. 
Guaranteed  for  Five  Years.  LOU/  In  Price. 

wffiS.or    ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  222  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 

IRRIGATION  MACHINERY. 

KROGH  CENTRIFUGAL  PUHPS 

 THE    BEST  FOR  

Drainage,  Irrigation  and  Reclamation. 

Capacity    up    to    100,000    gallons    per  minute. 

IN    USE   ALL    OVER    THE    PACIFIC  STATES. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

BRANCH,  134-136  MAIN  ST.  9-16  STEVENSON  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


iMMliM  IMPERISHABLE 


For  Water  Works,  Mining  and  Irrigation  Plants,  Drains,  Electrical  Conduits.   No  Corrosion- 
Electrolysis  Proof.   Will  Not  Rust  —Alkali  Proof.   Cheaper  Than  Iron. 
/WcCARTHY   «fe    JW  ACJK  A  Y, 

226  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Patent  Agents. 

330    market   St.,   San    Francisco,  Cal. 


PACIFIC    CHAMPION  RAKE. 

SELF  DUMP. 

Wheels  are  made  with  extra  wide  channel  steel  tire,  with  the  spokes  riveted  into  the  malleable  hub 

and  riveted  into  the  tire  so  there  Is  no  possible  way  for  the  same  to  become  loose,  as  Is  the  case  where 
the  spokes  are  screwed  into  the  hub  and  held  with  a  nut,  but  they  can  readily  be  replaced  by  a  black- 
smith. 

The  frame  of  the  rake  is  made  of  forged  angle  steel,  and  the  teeth  are  connected  to  the  same  by 
metal  tooth  sections,  and  connected  to  the  head  by  bolts  In  such  a  manner  that  the  teeth  can  be  put  In 
or  taken  out  one  section  at  a  time. 

The  spring  seat  Is  arranged  to  adjust  in  height  to  suit  a  small  boy  or  man  by  simply  changing  two 

bolts. 

The  rake  dumps  from  both  wheels  by  ratchets  which  are  encased  at  the  end  of  the  rake  bead  to 
prevent  the  wheels  winding  with  hay. 

The  dumping  device  is  most  simple  and  durable  In  its  construction.  The  rake  is  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  operator  when  raking  on  either  rough  or  even  ground  by  the  use  of  our  improved  foot 
treadle,  and  the  teeth  can  be  held  up  by  pressing  the  foot  treadle  when  the  rake  Is  dumped,  or  the  teeth 
can  be  held  down  by  pressing  the  foot  treadle  when  the  rake  is  in  operation. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  AND  18  DRUMM  STREET,  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

The  Patent  jt 
Non  -  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climate*. 
COSTS  HO  MORE  TH  AH  COMMOH. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

35  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

818  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LIX.    No.  22. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  2,  1900. 


TWENTY-NINTH  YEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


The  Seriousness  of  Crown  Gall. 

Fruit  planters  are  exhorted  to  plant  only  healthy 
trees  and  to  properly  treat  those  which  are  now  in- 
fested with  crown  galls,  because  of  the  facts  concern- 
ing it  which  were  given  last  week  on  the  basis  of 
Prof.  Tourney's  demonstrations  at  the  Arizona  Ex- 
periment Station.  This  exhortation  will  be  all  the 
more  effective  as  we  reveal  to  our  readers  this  week 
some  of  the  data  upon  which  Prof.  Toumey  bases  his 
conception  of  the  seriousness  of  the  disease.  Un- 
fortunately, some  of  our  readers  do  not  need  to  go 
beyond  their  own  experience  for  evidence  of  losses 
which  crown  gall  may  occasion. 

In  his  bulletin  Prof.  Toumey  remarks  that  with  a 
plant  disease  that  has  been  so  little  studied  and  so 
little  understood,  it  is  not  possible  to  arrive  at  defi- 
nite conclusions  concerning  losses  incurred.  From  its 
wide  dissemination  and  the  great  variety  of  economic 
plants  that  it  infests,  the  yearly  losses  caused  by  it 
must  be  very  great.  As  the  disease  usually  attacks 
its  host  plant  underground,  it  has  frequently  been 
overlooked  by  the  fruit  grower  and  has  not  received 
the  attention  that  it  merits.  Thousands  of  trees 
have  dwindled  and  died,  or  have  failed  to  fruit  or 
make  a  desirable  annual  growth  of  wood,  without  the 
owner  recognizing  the  source  of  the  trouble.  After 
carefully  examining  hundreds  of  trees  in  many  dif- 
ferent orchards  during  the  past  seven  years,  Prof. 
Toumey  is  convinced  that  at  least  in  Salt  River 
valley  much  of  the  trouble  can  be  directly  credited  to 
crown  gall. 

The  first  engraving  on  this  page  shows  the  present 
condition  of  an  almond  orchard  at  Glendale,  Ariz., 
that  four  years  ago,  at  first  appearance,  impressed 
Prof.  Toumey  as  being  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
promising  almond  orchards  that  he  had  ever 
seen.  Although  at  that  time  the  trees  were  badly 
diseased,  but  little  evidence  of  it  appeared  above 
ground.  With  each  succeeding  year  a  greater  num- 
ber of  the  trees  died  outright  or  broke  off  at  or  just 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where  developing 
galls  had  gradually  weakened  the  stem.  Prof.  Tou- 
mey says  that  a  very  conservative  estimate  would 
place  the  losses  in  this  one  orchard  at  least  $10,000. 
Probably  the  losses  to  the  deciduous  fruit  and  grape 
growers  of  Arizona  from  this  disease  amounts  in  the 
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aggregate  to  from  $40,000  to  $75,000  annually,  pos- 
sibly much  more.  In  California,  where  the  fruit  in- 
dustry is  many  times  what  it  is  in  Arizona,  the  losses 
must  be  correspondingly  greater. 

The  wide  spread  of  this  disease  may  not  be  known 
to  many  readers.  Though  it  first  came  into  promi- 
nence in  California,  we  have  no  monopoly  of  it  on 
this  coast.  It  is  being  recognized  nearly  everywhere 
that  fruit  trees  are  grown.  Prof.  Toumey  says  the 
seriousness  of  crown  gall  in  various  and  widely  sep- 
arated portions  of  the  country  is  indicative  of  an 
enormous  annual  loss  to  the  fruit  industry.  In  esti- 
mating the  amount  of  damage  incurred  by  crown 
gall,  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  it 
usually  occurs  under  ground,  and  is  rarely  seen  ex- 
cept when  the  trees  are  taken  from  the  nursery  or 
when  excavations  are  made  at  the  crowns.  The 
majority  of  diseased  trees  live  on  year  after  year, 
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but  make  less  growth  and,  in  all  probability,  produce 
less  and  poorer  fruit  than  healthy  trees.  It  is  not 
sufficient  for  a  tree  to  simply  live.  It  must  grow  and 
fruit  abundantly  in  order  to  be  profitable.  The  total 
annual  loss  from  this  disease  in  this  country  in  all 
probability  reaches  the  enormous  sum  of  from  $500,- 
000  to  $1,000,000,  possibly  much  more. 

This  disease  must  now  be  proceeded  against  sys- 
tematically and  rigorously.  Nurseries  must  be  upon 
new  ground  and  infected  trees  destroyed.  Every 
precaution  must  be  taken  against  spreading  frag- 
ments of  the  knots  in  the  orchard  by  any  means  what- 
ever. We  know  that  contagion  can  be  carried  from 
tree  to  tree  in  the  flow  of  irrigation  water.  Prof. 
Toumey  says,  also,  that  the  conclusion  seems  to  be 
warranted  that  the  contagion  can  be  carried  in  old 
decayed  galls  as  well  as  in  fresh  tissue.  The  spores 
are  so  small  that  they  may  be  carried  by  the  wind. 
The  decayed  galls  which  break  from  the  trees  may  be 
carried  by  the  cultivator  to  healthy  trees  adjacent. 
If  bark  at  the  crown  or  surface  roots  be  broken  in 
cultivation  the  wound  gives  the  disease  a  chance  to 
establish  itself.  Suckers  at  the  root  crown  also  make 
openings  where  the  germs  may  enter. 

The  lower  engraving  shows  how  the  disease  may 
be  widely  spread  just  as  the  phylloxera  was  spread 
in  California.  Prof.  Toumey  says  the  diseased  trees 
dug  up  at  the  Glendale  orchard  were  cut  into  stove- 
wood  and  sold  to  various  farmers  throughout  the 
neighborhood.  The  stumps  of  these  trees  had  a  great 
many  large  galls  upon  them,  as  shown  in  the  en- 
graving, and  in  the  transportation  of  this  wood  the 
galls  became  scattered  throughout  the  neighborhood. 
It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  suggest  that  all  galls 
should  be  carefully  gathered  and  burned  when  re- 
moved from  the  trees,  and  that  the  diseased  trunks 
should  never  be  removed  from  the  premises. 

Contagion  can  be  carried  in  the  old,  decayed  galls, 
as  well  as  in  the  fresh  tissue.  The  spores  can  readily 
be  carried  by  the  wind  and  in  water.  The  decayed 
galls  which  break  from  the  tree  may  be  caaried  about 
by  the  cultivator.  If  the  bark  at  the  crown  or  on 
surface  roots  be  broken  in  cultivating,  even  on  old 
trees,  it  gives  the  disease  an  opportunity  to  become 
established.  Trees  that  are  closely  pruned  fre- 
quently sucker  at  the  crown. 
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The  Week. 

Delightful  summer  weather  has  promoted  growth 
and  work  in  all  outdoor  lines.  Nearly  all  reports  we 
receive  are  of  satisfactory  conditions,  except  per- 
haps the  shortage  in  farm  labor,  which  promises  to 
be  quite  an  embarrassment  to  some  lines.  A  vast 
multitude  of  able-bodied  men  is  going  to  Alaska  and 
the  plague  troubles  is  restricting  the  movement  of 
Asiatics  considerably.  It  will  be  hard  to  gather  the 
crops  unless  more  laborers  should  come  out  from  un- 
der cover.  Probably  some  help  will  come  from  the 
drouth  districts  where  opportunities  may  be  scant 
temporarily,  and  there  may  not  be  such  a  shortage 
as  now  seems  to  be  threatened.  City  and  town  people 
who  want  an  outing  can  no  doubt  get  good  air  and 
something  to  go  with  it  by  helping  the  fruit  growers 
in  the  chief  growing  sections. 


There  is  great  excitement  in  the  raisin  association, 
and  one  is  prompted  to  fear  that  there  may  be  too 
much  personal  interest  and  acrimony  involved  in  the 
issue  which  is  rife.  At  Fresno  on  Saturday  a  meet- 
ing voted  strongly  for  a  change  in  the  presidency,  but 
it  seems  that  the  vote  was  not  large  enough  to  be 
beyond  question,  and  there  may  be  much  trouble  over 
it.  It  seems  very  discouraging  that  men  who  have 
led  great  issues  to  striking  success  should  become  in- 
volved in  personal  strife  and  berate  each  other  like 
fishwives,  impugn  each  others'  motives  and  strive  for 
mastery  even  at  the  cost  of  vast  public  interests. 
The  whole  State  will  be  keenly  disappointed  unless 
mutual  forbearance  or  some  other  high  motive  shall 
bring  the  combatants  to  their  senses. 

This  week  is  commercially  broken  by  the  Wednes- 
day holiday  and  the  markets  are  rather  listless. 
Wheat  has  been  drooping  but  at  last  futures  have 
improved  a  little  in  sympathy  with  more  favorable 
Eastern  advices.  Spot  wheat  has  pursued  an  even 
course.  No  cargoes  have  cleared  though  four  ships 
have  gone  upon  the  engaged  list.  One  shipload  of 
barley  has  started  for  Great  Britain,  but  barley 
futures  are  weak  and  spot  unchanged.  Oats  and 
corn  are  quiet.  Forty-five  tons  of  old  mustard  seed 
have  gone  to  New  York.  Old  hay  is  in  fair  demand 
at  the  same  prices:  new  hay  is  not  wanted  and  little 
is  now  arriving.  Millfeeds  are  unchanged.  Beef  and 
pork  are  stationary:  mutton  has  raised  its  inside 
figure.  Dairy  products  have  no  new  features. 
Poultry  has  improved,  as  Eastern  receipts  have 
lessened.  Dry  beans  are  unchanged.  Potatoes  are 
doing  a  little  better,  both  new  and  old — the  latter 
being  sought  for  for  late  seeding.    Choice  new  pota- 


toes are  bringing  fair  figures.  Onions  are  steady: 
Australian  onions  have  been  cleaned  up  by  the  ship- 
ping demand,  and  it  must  be  a  traveled  onion  which 
starts  from  Australia  and  gets  into  hot  water  at 
Cape  Nome.  There  has  been  a  brisker  trade  in 
prunes:  they  are  cleaning  up  well  and  are  firm  at  a 
little  better  average  price  than  for  some  time  back. 
Wool  is  held  back  in  the  country,  judging  from  the 
small  receipts:  Eastern  buyers  do  not  take  hold  yet, 
though  local  consumers  are  making  some  holes  in  the 
visible  supplies. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  President  Wheeler's  proposition 
to  engage  an  additional  instructor  in  dairying  for  the 
College  of  Agriculture  was  approved.  President 
Wheeler  has  taken  hold  of  the  matter  with  his  char- 
acteristic energy  and  incisiveness,  and  we  understand 
he  has  secured  the  consent  of  a  thoroughly  qualified 
and  experienced  man  for  the  place.  When  the  an- 
nouncement is  made  we  have  no  doubt  that  his  train- 
ing and  record  of  accomplishment  will  commend  the 
fitness  and  promise  in  the  selection.  President 
Wheeler  is  showing  the  keenest  sympathy  with  the 
promotion  of  agricultural  education  along  sound  and 
most  valuable  lines,  and  that  he  has  secured  an  addi- 
tion to  the  agricultural  staff  which  has  long  been 
sought  by  Professor  Hilgard,  but  for  which  provision 
seemed  hard  to  make,  will  commend  President  Wheel- 
er's administration  to  those  who  have  expectantly 
waited  for  fuller  equipment  of  the  college  in  lines 
which  seemed  to  them  of  the  most  urgent  importanc  e. 

As  we  have  frequently  pointed  out,  the  University 
has  been  doing  effective  work  in  the  dairy  interest 
for  many  years.  The  stated  instruction  in  breeding 
and  feeding  in  dairy  chemistry  and  bacteriology  and 
in  correct  standards  of  excellence  in  dairy  products 
has  been  carefully  maintained  and  has  been  received 
by  considerable  classes  of  students,  not  alone  those 
in  the  regular  agricultural  courses,  but  by  special 
students  and  by  students  from  the  other  colleges  of 
the  University  who  choose  these  subjects  as  part  of 
their  elective  work  because  they  desired  to  know 
about  an  industry  of  such  importance  to  the  State. 
The  work  of  the  experiment  stations  in  introduction 
and  trial  of  forage  plants  for  different  soils,  and  in 
distribution  of  seeds  of  the  plants  found  by  these  ex- 
periments to  be  most  promising  has  always  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  most  interesting  and  satisfactory 
branches  of  the  University's  work  and  publications. 
Sometimes  as  many  as  700  applications  for  seed  of  a 
single  forage  plant  have  been  filled  in  a  single  year 
and  thousands  of  acres  have  been  seeded  with  plants 
introduced  and  commended  by  the  University.  In  its 
agricultural  extension  work,  through  farmers'  insti- 
tutes, the  University  has  steadfastly  maintained  ad- 
vanced dairy  practice  and  has  stimulated  dairy 
progress  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  as  all  those  who 
are  broadly  informed  on  the  subject  well  understand. 

All  this  has  been  preparatory  to  the  broader  work 
in  the  dairy  interest  which  the  University  proposes 
and  for  which  we  expect  President  Wheeler  will 
make  provision  as  soon  as  he  can.  Some  people 
do  not  appreciate  how  difficult  a  work  President 
Wheeler  has  to  do  in  providing  for  the  needs  o^ 
a  rapidly  growing  institution  in  a  new  country 
of  such  various  resources  and  diversified  indus- 
try as  California  presents.  If  it  is  appreciated 
that  the  University  of  California  has  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  income  per  student  which  other  univer- 
sities of  similar  rank  enjoy,  some  people  would  be  less 
impatient  in  making  demands  and  more  energetic  in 
securing  for  the  institution  the  increased  equipment 
and  force  which  all  departments  of  the  University 
need  to  bring  its  work  up  to  the  breadth  and  thor- 
oughness which  all  departments  desire. 

But  all  this  aside,  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  satis- 
faction to  those  who  desire  the  dairy  industry  of  Cali- 
fornia advanced  by  fuller  knowledge  and  improved 
practice,  that  the  University  is  to  have  at  once  a 
well  trained  man  fresh  from  the  scenes  of  the  great- 
est dairy  activity  and  achievement  at  the  East,  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  have  labored  long 
and  faithfully  toward  higher  ideals  and  better  prod- 
ucts. We  have  often  pointed  out  in  a  general  way 
those  ideals  and  the  importance  of  products  of 
better  commercial  grade  and  standing.  We  are  in 
need  of  the  same  progressive  dairy  achievements 


which  the  Eastern  regions  stood  in  need  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  and  which  they  have  secured 
through  various  efforts  and  agencies  for  dairy  ad- 
vancement. We  need  greater  uniformity  of  high 
class  dairy  goods,  and  this  must  come  through  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  needful  things  all  along  the 
line  from  the  pasture  to  the  finished  product.  We 
need  these  things  because  they  will  increase  the 
aggregate  value  of  these  products  at  least  25%.  We 
think  it  will  do  more  than  that,  but  that  will  do  as  a 
safe  estimate.  We  need  all  these  things,  also,  be- 
cause without  them  all  stimulation  of  dairy  products 
will  be  ruinous.  Unless  the  efforts  for  dairy  exten- 
sion enable  us  to  take  a  stronger  hold  upon  home 
markets  and  to  command  the  distant  trade  which 
belongs  to  this  State,  we  shall  have  local  over- 
production, which  will  place  our  dairymen  in  the 
unfortunate  position  which  some  other  producers 
have  occupied,  because  they  have  not  commanded 
commercial  avenues  adequate  to  their  needs. 

That  the  University  is  to  take  a  new  start  in  the 
advancement  of  the  dairy  interests  of  California  is 
therefore  of  the  highest  importance.  It  is  probable 
that  the  new  instructor  will  find  at  first  his  chief 
activity  in  the  extension  work  of  the  institution.  He 
will  need  opportunity  for  local  study  and  observation. 
He  must  know  by  contact  with  dairymen  and  by  in- 
spection of  their  pastures,  herds  and  creameries 
what  the  local  conditions  are  and  how  practice,  is 
proceeding  with  them.  He  will  need  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  somewhat  peculiar  climates, 
materials  and  methods  of  California,  and  he  must 
know  our  dairy  people  and  their  ideals  and  purposes. 
This  can  be  secured  by  participation  in  Farmers' 
Institutes  which  take  University  men  into  all  parts  of 
the  State,  and  he  can  give  such  [extra  time  as  may 
be  required  at  each  place  to  look  quite  thoroughly 
into  local  dairy  affairs.  He  can  judge  the  local 
practice  and  suggest  ways  of  improvement  and  can 
help  both  farmers  and  dairy  manufacturers  to  suc- 
cessfully meet  the  problems  which  confront  them. 

It  will  be  fortunate  also  if  the  new  instructor  can 
get  the  ear  of  the  general  public  that  better  concep- 
tion of  excellence  in  dairy  products  may  prevail.  As 
we  took  occasion  some  weeks  ago  to  point  out,  we 
need  much  better  knowledge  of  what  good  cheese  is 
and  its  desirability  as  a  food,  not  merely  as  a  relish. 
The  cheese  making  of  California  needs  reform  so  rad- 
ical as  to  be  almost  a  revolution  before  the  local 
product  can  win  respect  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  an  educational  pro- 
cess permeating  all  who  approach  the  interest  either 
through  manufacturing,  marketing  or  consuming 
lines.  An  earnest  and  persistent  popularization  of 
high-class  dairying  and  high-class  products  is  needed 
in  city  and  country  and  the  agricultural  department 
of  the  University  is  naturally  expected  to  lead  in  this 
undertaking. 

Expert  Advice  on  Rural  Loans. 

It  would  bo  a  great  thing  for  the  improvement  of  the 
rural  districts,  upon  which  must  rest  ultimately  the 
prosperity  of  the  towns,  if  every  savings  bank  in  the 
State  would  appoint  as  its  manager  of  farm  loans  some 
man  who  combines  a  theoretical  with  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  agriculture,  horticulture  and  stock  growing,  and 
who  would  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  promotion  of 
rural  industries  on  a  conservative  basis.  Managing  as 
he  does,  the  banker  has  contrived  to  make  the  farmer 
believe  that  he  is  his  worst  enemy,  although  he  ought  to 
be  his  best  friend. — Oakland  Enquirer. 

Our  contemporary  makes  the  above  remarks  in 
commenting  favorably  upon  the  contentions  of  the 
Pacific  Rdral  Press  for  a  more  rational  treatment 
of  agricultural  security  for  loans.  The  Enquirer  is 
right.  The  banks  are  apt  to  get  either  an  agricul- 
tural pessimist  who  catches  the  voice  of  the  frogs 
every  time  he  goes  to  view  a  piece  of  country  real 
estate,  or  they  get  a  boomer  who  spends  his  time  in 
the  rose  garden  whenever  he  is  sent  on  an  errand  of 
examination.  The  result  of  such  reports  is  irregu- 
lar, freaky,  and  unreasonable  action  by  the  banker, 
and  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  If  examiners 
knew  more  about  the  agricultnre  of  the  State  and 
less  about  much  which  goes  under  the  name  of  agri- 
culture, but  which  is  a  mixture  of  clap-trap  and  hi- 
falutin,  it  would  be  vastly  better  for  the  banker  and 
his  clients.  The  whole  trouble  is  traceable  to  the 
wrong  conception  of  agriculture  which  so  widely  pre- 
vails. In  loans  or  investments  on  other  properties 
most  careful  expert  reports  are  required  and  well 
paid  for:  if  it  is  an  agricultural  affair  the  decisions 
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of  the  dawdlers  upon  the  station  platform  or  the 
chair-tippers  at  the  country  store  are  thought  to  be 
sufficient.  When  capitalists  get  a  truer  idea  of  what 
farming  really  is  and  the  conditions  which  determine 
its  success  or  failure,  the  adaptations  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  soil  and  climate,  the  economic  considera- 
tions involved  in  choice  of  crops  and  all  that,  we 
shall  have  a  call  for  the  services  of  just  such  agricul- 
tural experts  as  the  Oakland  Enquirer  mentions. 
Such  experts  are  trained  and  trusted  in  European 
countries.  In  this  country  every  man  thinks  he 
knows  as  much  about  farming  as  the  most  thorough 
expert,  and  a  considerable  sight  more.  Hence  come 
nearly  all  our  woes  in  agricultural  investment  and 
loan  lines.   

The  Prune  Arrangement. 

Reports  are  to  the  effect  that  the  promoters  of  the 
prune  association  on  the  new  arrangement  with  the 
packers,  which  was  outlined  in  our  columns  last 
week,  are  meeting  with  satisfactory  progress.  One 
of  the  directors  recently  said:  "  Some  of  the  growers 
have  become  confused  and  think  that  under  the  modi- 
fication the  packers  have  something  to  do  with  fixing 
prices.  I  want  to  disabuse  their  minds  of  this  error. 
Under  the  modified  contract  with  the  packers,  the 
power  of  fixing  and  changing  prices  is  absolutely  in 
the  hands  of  the  directors  of  the  association."  The 
directors  are  convinced  of  the  full  desirability  of  pro- 
ceeding along  the  new  lines.  They  claim  that  it  is 
not  merely  a  modification  to  make  the  association  go. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  directors  the  slight  changes 
are  steps  in  advance,  and  they  should  have  been 
taken  even  though  they  had  obtained  the  90%  with- 
out difficulty.  So  far  as  going  on  with  an  insufficient 
per  cent,  it  has  been  plainly  evident  from  the  first 
that  the  directors  were  unwilling  to  go  on  with  even 
a  per  cent  that  the  growers  thought  safe,  because 
they  know  the  obstacles  in  the  way.  They  claim  that 
it  ought  not  to  require  any  argument  to  convince  the 
growers  that  the  packers  forming  a  combination  to 
prevent  competition  among  themselves  is  an  advan- 
tage. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Tomato  Troubles. 

To  the  Editor: — Last  year  the  tomato  vines  were 
badly  affected  with  blight.  I  tried  sprinkling  with 
water  and  other  remedies  with  no  good  effect.  It 
has  started  again  this  season.  Can  you  give  me  a 
remedy  ?  They  wilt  up,  turn  yellow  and  die.  I  see 
nothing  to  cause  it. — J.  F.,  Visalia. 

To  the  Editor:— I  send  with  this  letter  two  tomato 
vines  and  I  would  like  you  to  tell  me  why  they  die  as 
they  do.  The  vines  last  year  nearly  all  died  in  this 
vicinity  and  they  are  starting  in  to  do  the  same  this 
year.  I  would  like  to  know  what  to  do  for  them. — 
Reader,  Newman. 

These  two  questions  indicate  that  the  tomato  dis- 
eases which  have  done  much  harm  for  the  last  two 
years  are  again  in  evidence.  There  are  several  dif- 
ferent diseases,  some  amenable  to  treatment  and 
some  beyond  control  so  far  we  now  know.  The  case 
described  by  our  Visalia  correspondent  is  what  we 
have  formerly  called  the  collapse  blight,  because  a 
plant  or  a  part  of  a  plant  collapses,  wilts  and  dies 
without  sign  of  disease  upon  it.  This  is  due  to  a  bac- 
terial blight.  As  the  germs  are  in  the  circulation  of 
the  plant,  and  not  upon  the  surface,  no  application 
can  avail.  The  infection  is  known  to  be  carried  from 
one  plant  to  another  by  insects  which  carry  the  juice 
on  their  beaks  or  mandibles.  If  insects  are  not  pres- 
ent the  disease  travels  very  slowly  and  it  can  be 
largely  checked  by  complete  burning — top  and  root — 
of  the  plants  which  are  killed  by  it. 

There  are  other  blights,  but  they  are  clearly  seen 
by  discoloration  of  the  leaves.  One  is  a  blackening 
of  the  leaves  followed  by  black  decay  of  the  fruit  at 
the  apex.  We  have  not  seen  an  instance  of  this  dis- 
ease this  year.  It  will  probably  come  later.  Still 
another  disease  is  that  shown  on  the  plants  sent  by 
our  Newman  correspondent.  It  is  a  fungus  making  its 
presence  known  by  yellowish  spots  or  pustules  upon 
the  leaf  surface.  The  last  two  diseases  are  checked 
by  the  Bordeaux  mixture  sprayed  upon  the  leaves  as 
soon  as  the  disease  is  first  seen. 

Sunburn  and  Drouth. 

To  the  Editor  : — The  enclosed  bark  comes  from 
the  base  of  a  peach  tree  in  a  sandy  loam.    The  tree 


is  dead  but  green ;  no  leaves  on  it.  There  are  only 
two  trees  which  have  leafed  out  and  blossomed  this 
year.  They  are  set  out  among  blackberries  which 
receive  plenty  of  water.  Can  you  suggest  some- 
thing to  save  them  ? — Reader,  Los  Angeles. 

The  immediate  cause  of  injury  to  the  bark  pieces 
you  send  is  sunburn.  The  failure  of  the  tree  to  start 
growth  is  not  attributable  to  this  burn  but  lack  of 
moisture  in  the  soil.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  for 
the  tree  but  to  give  it  a  good  drink  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  that  would  save  it  now  because  it  has  probably 
lost  its  absorbing  root  hairs  through  drouth.  Many 
trees  are  in  the  unfortunate  condition  which  you 
describe  and  many  will  perish  this  year  in  all  proba- 
bility. Where  the  injury  has  not  gone  too  far  water 
will  pull  them  through. 

Budding  on  Suckers. 

To  the  Editor  : — Would  it  be  practicable  to  cut 
prune  trees  off  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
let  the  peach  sprout  come  up  and  bud  to  apricots  ? 
The  trees  are  eight  years  old. — Reader,  Ventura 
county. 

It  would  be  practicable  to  bud  into  suckers  from 
the  peach  root  if  such  suckers  should  come  in  good 
shape,  but  we  would  not  expect  to  get  a  very  uni- 
form orchard  in  that  way.  Besides,  a  tree  grown  in 
that  way  would  be  very  likely  to  blow  over,  as  a 
sucker  has  only  a  side  hold  and  the  old  stump  is  more 
likely  to  rot  than  to  heal  over  well.  We  would 
rather  plant  a  new  apricot  tree  than  to  work  with  a 
sucker  from  a  peach  root. 

Apricot  Scale. 

To  the  Editor  : — Can  you  explain  what  is  wrong 
with  my  'cots  '!  Inclosed  twigs  are  off  four-year-old 
Blenheims  that  have  made  a  strong  growth. — Sub- 
scriber, Santa  Clara. 

The  twigs  have  brown  apricot  scale  on  them,  but 
there  seems  also  to  be  a  freaky  growth  which  the 
amount  of  scale  present  would  not  seem  to  be  suffi- 
cient cause  for.  We  cannot  tell  from  the  specimens 
what  the  cause  may  be.  It  may  be  in  improper 
moisture  conditions  in  the  soil. 

Lime  on  Orchard  Land. 

To  the  Editor  : — Is  lime  of  any  value  for  prunes 
and  apricots  on  a  rather  sandy  soil  ?  If  of  value,  how 
should  it  be  used  :  air  or  water  slaked,  how  much  to 
a  tree  and  when,  on  the  surface  or  plowed  under  ? 
Tell  me  all  you  can  about  it. — Orchardist,  San  Juan. 

Lime  is  seldom  of  direct  value  as  plant  food  in  Cal- 
ifornia, because  nearly  all  our  soils  are  heavily  sup- 
plied with  lime.  Soils  of  refractory  character  are 
sometimes  rendered  more  friable  by  liming,  and  other 
plant  foods  may  be  released  by  its  action.  It  is  of 
less  use  on  sandy  soils  than  elsewhere,  and  in  many 
cases  would  be  of  no  appreciable  advantage.  The 
best  way  to  apply  is  to  scatter  fresh  lime  on  a  growth 
of  weeds  in  the  fall  and  plow  in  as  soon  as  the  rain 
has  slaked  it  down.  The  application  ranges  from 
half  a  ton  to  five  times  that  amount. 

Beans  in  the  San  Joaquin. 

To  the  Editor  : — What  kind  of  beans  would  yield 
best  and  pay  most  with  the  least  irrigation  '/  For 
instance,  the  ground  is  first  flooded,  plowed  well, 
beans  planted,  and  after  that  give  them  one  wetting 
on  tolerably  sandy  soil,  new  land  ? — J.  A.,  Kingsburg. 

The  Pink  bean  has  the  reputation  of  being  most 
hardy  under  heat  and  drouth,  and  is  the  most  satis- 
factory field  bean  in  your  part  of  the  valley.  The 
irrigation  you  propose  ought  to  bring  a  crop  if  you 
give  good  cultivation  to  preserve  moisture  in  addi- 
tion to  the  irrigation.  If  the  plants  get  well  rooted 
they  will  probably  go  through  all  right. 

Which  Fruit  to  Plant. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  advised  to  root  out  some 
Nevadello  Blanco  olives  in  which  I  have  an  interest  in 
San  Bernardino  county.  It  is  dry  land,  but  I  am 
told  we  can  get  from  wells  water  enough  for  decidu- 
ous fruits.  I  am  advised  by  different  parties  to  plant 
peaches,  apricots  and  grapes.  I  cannot  expect  you 
to  advise  me  as  to  the  adaptation  of  each  to  the  par- 
ticular place,  because  you  do  not  know  the  condi- 
tions ;  but  I  wish  to  know  which  of  the  three  fruits 
you  would  advise  planting  for  general  considerations 
of  profit,  hardiness,  ease  of  raising  and  care,  etc., 
supposing  the  conditions  are  right. — Reader,  West 
Unity,  Ohio. 

Supposing  that  your  soil  and  situation  are  right 
and  that  you  can  rely  upon  having  irrigation  water 


enough  whenever  your  dry  land  is  too  dry  naturally 
to  produce  good  large  fruit,  we  would  plant  the  peach 
as  the  hardiest,  most  regular  in  bearing  and  best 
fruit  to  sell  of  those  you  mention.  The  peach  is  a 
surer  bearer  than  the  apricot  and  it  strikes  a  much 
larger  market  demand.  We  doubt  if  the  demand  for 
first-class  canning  and  drying  peaches,  well  grown  in 
every  respect,  will  ever  be  oversupplied.  Grapes 
would  be  safer  than  peaches,  if  your  water  is  likely 
to  be  at  all  scant,  but  the  market  outlook  for  the 
grape  is  more  clouded.  The  apricot  we  have  the 
fullest  confidence  in  ;  but  the  apricot  is  more  exact- 
ing in  its  requirements  and  will  always  be  below  the 
peach  as  an  easily-grown  fruit. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
May  28,  1900. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Station  Director. 


SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

The  weather  has  been  generally  favorable  for  crops, 
though  somewhat  cool  for  the  maturing  grain  and  fruit. 
A  few  days  of  warmer  weather  would  be  beneficial  at  this 
time.  On  some  of  the  upland  fields  wheat  in  the  milk 
stage  was  slightly  injured  by  the  north  winds  of  the  pre- 
ceding week  ;  pasturage  also  dried  rapidly,  and  some 
damage  was  done  in  orange  orchards.  Haying  continues, 
and  a  good  crop  is  being  gathered.  Wheat  prospects 
are  still  excellent.  All  deciduous  fruits  are  looking:  well ; 
pears,  peaches  and  prunes  will  give  good  crops.  Orange 
trees  are  full  of  buds,  and  a  large  yield  is  expected. 
Grapes  are  looking  well.  The  almond  crop  in  Yolo 
county  is  said  to  be  the  heaviest  in  several  years.  Hops 
are  backward. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

Warm,  dry  weather  during  the  week  caused  grain  and 
fruit  to  mature  rapidly.  Haying  continued,  and  baling 
has  commenced  in  some  sections  ;  the  yield  in  the  south- 
ern coast  counties  is  said  to  be  better  than  estimated,  and 
the  quality  is  excellent.  Grain  harvest  has  commenced 
in  Monterey  county ;  the  yield  is  comparatively  light. 
Hops  and  grapes  are  making  rapid  growth.  Corn  and 
potatoes  are  in  good  condition,  and  were  benefitted  by 
favorable  weather  during  the  week.  Cherry  growers  are 
gathering  the  early  fruit ;  the  yield  is  below  the  average 
in  some  places,  but  generally  fair.  Orchardists  in  Santa 
Clara  county  are  irrigating. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

Clear  and  pleasant  weather  with  cool  north  wind  has 
prevailed  during  the  week  ;  this  has  been  most  favorable 
for  all  growing  crops.  Haying  has  about  ended  ;  in  some 
localities  the  crop  was  fight,  owing  to  damage  from  the 
rains  in  the  early  part  of  the  month.  Some  grain  has 
been  cut,  but  the  general  harvest  will  begin  the  coming 
week  ;  prospects  are  favorable  for  a  large  grain  crop. 
Fruit  of  all  kinds  is  progressing  rapidly,  and  the  pros- 
pects are  generally  satisfactory.  Summer  oranges  are 
being  shipped  from  Lindsay.  Orange  and  lemon  crops  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  are  reported  in  excellent 
condition.  A  large  acreage  in  the  vicinity  of  Merced  is 
being  planted  in  sweet  potatoes. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Warm  weather  continued  during  the  week,  with  fog 
in  some  places,  and  conditions  were  generally  favorable 
for  all  crops.  Haying  is  in  progress,  and  a  fair  crop  is 
being  gathered  in  some  localities.  Deciduous  fruits  are 
unusually  backward,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Pomona  the 
trees  are  said  to  be  still  without  foliage.  Peaches  and 
prunes  will  yield  a  very  light  crop,  and  apricots  will  be 
lighter  than  estimated.  Grapes  and  citrus i. fruits  are 
looking  well,  and  give  promise  of  good  crops.  Walnuts 
will  be  later  than  usual  in  maturing  ;  there  will  be  a  fair 
yield. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Clear,  warm  weather  gave 
corn,  beans  and  beets  fine  growth,  but  abundant  fogs 
now  needed.  Dry  weather  matured  hay  finely ;  baling 
in  progress.  Peach  and  prune  trees  still  backward  in 
leafing  ;  poor  prospects  for  crops. 

Eureka  Summary.— Showers  during  the  week 
greatly  benefited  pasturage  and  crops.  Oats  are  head- 
ing ;  some  localities  report  considerable  rust.  Fruit 
prospects  are  generally  very  good. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Tuesday,  May  29,  1900,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week.. . 

1.40 

50.02 

33.62 

43.39 

42 

66 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

22.87 

20.62 

26.00 

50 

80 

Sa  ramento  

.00 

20.28 

14.11 

20.11 

46 

80 

San  Francisco  

.00 

18.42 

16.10 

22.28 

48 

68 

Fresno  

.00 

10.14 

7.18 

8.73 

46 

86 

Independence  

.00 

3.68 

1  21 

4.56 

54 

£8 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.00 

17.30 

16.41 

16.76 

42 

84 

.00 

7  83 

5.01 

17.15 

54 

82 

San  Diego  

.00 

5.98 

4.96 

9.35 

56 

70 

.00 

1.29 

1.34 

2.89 

64 

102 

340 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Orange  Tree  Roots. 

By  J.  H.  Reed:  ■  report  to  the  Riverside  Horticultural  Club. 

The  roots  are  the  stomach,  as  the  leaves  are  the 
lungs,  of  the  tree.  There  are  real  advantages  to  the 
orchardist  in  knowing  somewhat  definitely  about  the 
vital  organs.  To  provide  proper  food  for,  and  get  it 
to  the  stomach  to  the  best  advantage,  we  need  at 
least  to  know  its  location  and  how  it  takes  its  food. 

My  understanding  of  the  object  of  these  special 
committees  is  that  they  are  to  secure  facts  and  re- 
sults of  actual  experiences,  rather  than  to  discuss 
theories  or  general  practices.  My  effort  in  recent 
investigations  has  been  to  learn  as  definitely  as  pos- 
sible the  location  and  arrangement  of  this  root  sys- 
tem of  the  orange  trees.  A  good  many  of  the  no- 
tions of  most  of  us  about  the  roots  are  rather  vague. 
Till  the  X  rays  are  better  adapted  for  such  work,  we 
must  use  homelier  means  for  peering  about  under- 
ground. 

Subterranean  Explorations. — Recently  I  found 
workmen  digging  a  trench  2J  feet  deep  diagonally 
through  a  fifteen-acre,  ten-year-old  orchard.  It 
opened  a  good  object  lesson.  These  are  some  of  the 
facts  I  learned  there  : 

The  leaders  of  the  root  system,  as  opened  up,  I 
found  mostly  massed  in  a  stratum  of  earth  between 
from  8  to  10  inches,  and  18  to  20  inches  from  the  sur- 
face. These  leaders  or  main  stems  varied  from  £  of 
an  inch  and  less  in  diameter  to  I,  the  largest  I  found. 
The  mass  of  fibrous  roots  literally  filled  this  space, 
with  great  uniformity,  the  distance  from  the  tree 
making  no  perceptible  difference  in  their  abundance. 
Below  this  layer,  so  crowded  with  roots,  I  found  oc- 
casional leaders,  some  of  them  extending  down  below 
the  bottom  of  the  trench.  The  fibrous  roots  extended 
considerably  above  the  limit  of  8  to  10  inches,  vary- 
ing, evidently,  according  to  the  depth  of  tillage.  I 
remembered  to  have  noticed  very  deep  plowing  in  the 
orchard  several  times  when  it  was  young.  This,  to 
me,  explained  why  the  main  roots  were  at  a  good 
depth.  Of  late  years  it  has  not  been  plowed  deep, 
and  the  small  roots  have  worked  nearer  the  surface 
where  the  soil  favored  and  irrigation  had  been  heavi- 
est. Some  roots  reached  much  deeper  than  indicated 
above. 

Last  week  I  traced  a  small  leader  in  my  own 
orchard  to  a  depth  of  over  5  feet.  In  a  distance  of 
several  yards  the  small  leader  did  not  decrease  in 
size  perceptibly. 

Prevalence  of  Surface  Roots. — The  practical 
value  of  these  single  instances  alone  would  be  small, 
as  conditions  necessarily  vary  the  conditions  of  the 
roots.  But  more  or  less  definite  research  in  the 
same  direction  during  several  years  indicate  to  me 
that  the  root  system  from  which  our  orange  trees  ob- 
tain their  nutriment  is  largely  found  within  a  com- 
paratively thin  continuous  layer  of  earth,  not  far 
below  the  surface,  varying  in  thickness  and  depth,  by 
the  character  of  the  soil  somewhat,  but  more  by  the 
treatment  of  the  earth  above  it,  the  thoroughness  of 
the  irrigation,  and  by  the  manner  of  getting  artificial 
food  to  it.  Of  these  three  items  I  prefer  to  delay 
speaking  till  after  further  investigations,  other  than 
to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  amply  demonstrated  that 
it  is  wiser  to  distribute  fertilizer  as  evenly  as  possible 
over  the  entire  surface,  and  to  place  it  as  near  the 
roots  as  possible. 

While  studying  the  trench  above  referred  to,  I  was 
impressed  with  this  fact  :  that  while  digging  across 
the  spaces  over  which  the  irrigation  furrows  passed, 
the  workmen  easily  removed  the  earth  with  the 
shovel  only,  while  in  the  spaces  between  the  trees 
along  the  rows  parallel  with  the  irrigating  fur- 
rows, after  removing  a  few  inches  of  top  earth, 
they  were  obliged  to  loosen  with  a  pick  to  a  depth 
of  from  6  to  10  or  12  inches,  below  which  the  earth 
seemed  as  moist  and  loose  as  in  the  irrigated  spaces. 

Hardpan. — I  will  not  go  into  the  matter  of  arti- 
ficial hardpan  at  this  time,  further  than  to  state  that 
all  my  observations  during  the  winter  decidedly  con- 
firm me  in  the  opinions  expressed  in  a  paper  last  fall 
that  where,  as  is  the  case  in  Riverside,  the  irrigating 
water  does  not  chemically  carry  salts  to  act  upon 
the  soil,  this  so-called  hardpan,  attracting  so  much 
attention  of  late,  may  be  largely,  if  not  entirely,  pre- 
vented, and,  from  my  more  recent  study  of  the  root 
system,  I  am  more  fully  persuaded  than  ever  that 
while  the  upper  fibrous  roots  may  be  cut  by  deep 
plowing  with  the  ordinary  plow,  and  even  some  of  the 
upper  leaders  without  much  injury,  in  fact,  some- 
times greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  tree,  the  sub- 
soil plow  cannot  be  run  through  the  main  root 
statum — 12,  15  or  18  inches — without  very  consider- 
able injury. 

I  want  a  brief  word  as  to  a  matter  that  has  much 
interested  me  during  recent  investigations  among  the 
roots  :  I  frequently  find  roots  in  an  abnormal  condi- 
tion, seemingly  diseased  in  various  ways,  and  I  can 
but  think  that  sooner  or  later  we  will  begin  to  ex- 
amine the  root  system  for  some  of  the  yet  obscure 
ailings  of  our  trees,  instead  of  simply  pouring  more 


rich  food  into  their  stomachs.  We  seem  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  when  a  tree  shows  lack  of  vigor  it  is 
simply  hungry.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  when  we 
look  into  the  matter  carefully  we  shall  find  that  not 
infrequently  too  much  or  improper  feeding,  or  some 
deleterious  substance  in  the  soil,  injuring  the  delicate 
organization  of  the  roots,  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
trouble. 


Lemon  Growing  in  California. 

From  a  paper  by  W.  G.  Richards  of  Elsloore  at  a  local  club 
meeting. 

As  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  kept  in  touch  with 
the  industry,  the  last  two  years  have  been  rather 
discouraging  to  the  lemon  producer.  The  low  prices 
that  have  prevailed  have  been  largely  the  result  of 
foreign  competition,  and  until  the  duty  of  1  cent  a 
pound  was  placed  on  citrus  fruits,  the  prospect  for 
the  existence  of  the  industry  was  anything  but  en- 
couraging. The  cent  a  pound,  probably,  somewhere 
near  represents  the  difference  between  European 
and  American  labor,  and  just  so  long  as  that  differ- 
ence lasts,  and  I  sincerely  hope  it  always  will  last,  it 
must  be  made  good  by  a  duty.  If  some  of  our  friends 
should  conclude  we  did  not  need  that  protection  and 
should  abolish  the  duty,  then  the  industry  will  begin 
to  languish  again,  and  if  the  open  door  is  kept  open 
long  enough,  lemon  raising  in  California  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

As  the  foreigner  can  get  his  labor  much  cheaper 
than  we,  and  as  he  has  a  decided  advantage  in  trans- 
portation charges,  and  can  doubtless  raise  as  many 
and  as  good  lemons  as  we  can,  whatever  price  we 
may  make  he  can  make  a  better  one  and  raise  as 
good  lemons  as  we  can,  whatever  price  we  may  quote 
he  can  make  a  better  one  and  live.  If  the  duty  of  a 
cent  a  pound  can  be  maintained,  and  I  believe  it  will 
be,  the  lemon  grower  has  quite  a  hopeful  prospect 
before  him.  It  is  true  that  the  crop  raised  is  getting 
larger  and  larger  every  year,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  market  for  the  goods  can  be  constantly  ex- 
panded, for  as  transcontinental  railways  multiply, 
which  they  are  sure  to  do,  and  the  struggle  for  busi- 
ness keeps  cutting  down  the  freight  rates,  the  entire 
lemon  trade  of  the  United  States  can  be  supplied  by 
lemons  raised  within  its  own  borders. 

Too  Great  Expectations. — I  am  afraid  that  too 
many  who  have  embarked  in  the  lemon  business  have 
had  visions  of  fabulous  profits,  and  consequent  trips 
to  Europe  in  their  minds  and  find  it  difficult  to 
adapt  themselves  to  fair  profits  and  hard  work. 

The  lemon  business,  like  any  other  business,  has  its 
ups  and  downs;  its  years  when  prices  are  good  and 
everything  looks  easy  and  lovely  and  when  the 
grower  is  prosperous,  and  he  swells  up  and  thinks  it  is 
all  owing  to  his  superior  skill  and  management,  and 
that  he  is  on  the  high  road  to  fortune  and  an  easy, 
independent  life.  Then  the  year  of  adversity  comes 
and  prices  are  away  down  out  of  sight  and  he  can 
hardly  get  enough  out  of  the  crop  to  pay  for  the 
picking.  Then  he  begins  to  think  that  he  is  not  so 
much  of  a  manager  as  he  thought  he  was,  and  he  en- 
tertains the  idea  of  trading  the  orchard  off  for  some- 
thing that  he  thinks  is  booming.  But  don't  do  that; 
cut  down  expenses  until  you  can  make  both  ends 
meet  some  way;  and  keep  right  on  sawing  wood. 
Next  year  will  probably  be  better.  It  is  not  wise  to 
give  up  on  one  bad  year.  In  the  long  run  the  bitter 
and  the  sweet  will  about  even  up,  the  good  years 
about  equal  the  bad  ones. 

I  think  many  have  rushed  into  the  lemon  business 
basing  their  chances  of  success  on  the  high  prices 
that  lemons  reach,  at  some  time,  nearly  every  year. 
To  such  disappointment  is  sure  to  follow.  It  is  true 
that  lemons,  at  times,  reach  a  price  that  makes 
their  use  almost  prohibitive,  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  when  lemons  command  such  high  prices, 
say  from  five  to  ten  dollars  a  box,  very  few  have  any 
lemons  to  sell,  which  fact  of  course  accounts  for  the 
high  price.  The  grower  then  goes  out  and  looks  the 
orchard  over  and  sees  a  lot  of  little  lemons  about  as 
large  as  walnuts  and  how  he  wishes  they  were  up  to 
size,  and  speculates  on  how  much  good  money  they 
will  bring  when  they  are  a  couple  or  three  months 
older,  always  basing  his  anticipations  on  the  then 
high  price.  When  the  two  or  three  months  have  rolled 
around  and  he  is  all  ready  to  reap  the  rich  harvest 
he  has  been  promising  himself,  he  finds  that  all  the 
rest  of  the  growers  have  lemons  to  sell,  too,  and  that 
the  price  that  he  can  get,  some  way,  does  not  seem 
to  agree  very  well  with  the  quotations.  Still  he  is 
offered  what  seems  a  very  fair  price,  but  when  he 
has  figured  up  the  picking,  boxing,  packing, 
hauling,  shrinkage,  commission,  etc.,  he  finds 
the  net  price  he  is  getting  is  a  very  unsatisfactory 
one.  One  of  the  main  features  of  its  unsatisfactori- 
ness  is  that  it  is  so  much  less  than  he  had  been  figur- 
ing on.  Now  if  he  will  stop  and  do  a  little  business 
figuring  he  will  probably  find  that  he  is  not  doing  so 
badly  after  all. 

Reasonable  Anticipations. — If  he  will  take  as  a 
capital  invested  all  that  he  has  paid  out  from  time  to 
time,  that  has  been  put  in  the  orchard  as  permanent 
improvements,  allowing  about  common  day  wages  for 
his  own  time,  if  it  has  been  devoted  to  the  orchard,  I 


I  think  he  will  find  that  the  net  returns  from  the  sale 
!  of  his  lemons  will  make  him  about  as  large  a  per- 
j  centage  on  his  money  as  he  could  get  in  any  other 
ordinary  investment.  The  trouble  is  that  most  or- 
chardists  expect  a  large  amount  of  profit  from  a 
small  amount  of  business,  as  is  shown  in  expecting  a 
ten-acre  orchard  to  keep  him  and  a  good  sized  family 
1  in  comfortable  style,  pay  all  expenses  and  leave 
a  good  sum  to  put  away  besides.  Now  that  is  ex- 
pecting a  good  deal  of  a  little  patch  of  ground.  All 
that  ought  to  be  required  of  the  orchard  is  to  pay  a 
good  rate  of  interest  on  the  actual  investment.  I 
think  lemon  orchards  well  located  and  properly 
taken  care  of  will  do  that,  one  year  with  another. 
The  lemon  grower  must  look  for  his  profits,  not  in 
the  high  price  that  he  can  get  for  his  crop,  but 
rather  in  the  large  quantity  that  he  can  make  his 
trees  produce  him.  He  must  put  his  business  on 
that  basis  and  if  he  cannot  figure  out  a  profit  there- 
from he  will  doubtless  find  it  convenient,  sooner  or 
later,  to  quit  the  business. 

The  time  of  large  returns  from  a  small  amount  of 
business,  in  growing  lemons,  has  passed,  if  it  ever 
existed.  In  the  nature  of  things  the  time  of  rea- 
sonable profits  was  sure  to  come,  for  if  by  any 
chance  extraordinarily  large  profits  from  the  busi- 
ness could  be  maintained,  it  would  naturally  invite  a 
large  amount  of  capital  to  seek  employment  in  that 
direction  and  consequently  a  largely  increased  prod- 
uct, which  anyone  can  readly  see  could  only  result  in 
lowering  the  price  and  profits. 

TnE  Business. — The  lemon  business  is  probably  as 
sensitive  to  that  great  law  of  supply  and  demand  as 
any  business  in  the  world.  This  can  easily  be  seen 
in  the  wild  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  the  fruit. 
When  fruit  is  scarce  there  seems  hardly  an  upward 
limit  to  which  the  price  will  go,  and  when  the 
supply  is  plentiful  the  limit  the  other  way  seems 
about  as  hard  to  be  reached.  Now  this  condition  of 
things  would  be  all  well  enough,  as  things  would 
average  up  about  right,  if  it  was  not  for  the  fact 
that  when  prices  are  so  high  the  grower  has  no  lem- 
ons to  sell  and,  of  course,  cannot  get  any  benefit  from 
the  high  prices,  and  when  the  price  is  away  down  he 
has  lemons,  and  must  get  them  off  his  hands  in  a  rea- 
sonable time  or  they  will  become  worthless. 

The  question  now  arises,  Is  there  a  remedy  ?  I 
think  there  is,  but  the  remedy  is  rather  a  forlorn 
one,  although  simple.  Invent  some  way  of  keeping 
the  fruit  indefinitely.  From  time  to  time  we  hear  of 
someone  having  discovered  a  process  by  which  lem- 
ons can  be  kept  as  long  as  desired,  but  some  way  or 
other  these  brilliant  schemes  do  not  seem  to  hold  out 
very  well.  If  anyone  has  stumbled  on  to  a  process 
that  is  all  that  could  be  wished  of  it,  he  is  succeeding 
splendidly,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  keeping  it  to  himself. 
The  only  process  I  know  of  for  keeping  lemons  is 
quite  a  long  one  and  commences  way  back  when  the 
lemon  is  being  picked.  The  lemon  must  be  handled 
carefully  at  all  times  and  not  allowed  to  become 
bruised  to  the  slightest  extent.  It  must  then  be  sur- 
rounded by  the  proper  conditions,  which  are,  an  even 
temperature,  as  low  as  it  is  convenient  to  get  it;  ex- 
clusion from  draughts  but  with  good  ventilation; 
placed  in  boxes  not  over  6  inches  deep  with  an  air 
space  of  about  an  inch  between  boxes;  and  absolute 
darkness.  I  have  kept  lemons  under  those  con- 
ditions for  seven  months  and  they  came  out  in  good 
shape,  with  a  very  small  proportion  of  decayed  ones. 
My  observation  has  been,  however,  that  when  a 
lemon  has  been  kept  until  it  is  nice  and  soft  and  has  a 
skin  like  velvet,  it  must  be  sold  in  a  nearby  market. 
Bringing  it  out  to  the  light,  handling  and  subjecting 
it  to  changed  conditions  of  tempertature  do  not  seem 
to  agree  with  it  for  some  reason  that  I  have  not  yet 
seen  very  satisfactorily  explained.  It  soon  com- 
mences to  go  to  pieces,  and  if  shipped  East,  will  prob- 
ably reach  its  destination  in  bad  condition.  In  view  of 
these  facts  it  would  seem  that  lemons  should  find  a 
market,  if  in  the  East,  not  long  after  they  are 
picked.  From  what  I  can  gather  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  all  things  considered,  the  best  results  have 
been  obtained,  with  eastern  shipments,  by  packing 
the  lemons  green  and  shipping  as  soon  as  packed. 
By  the  time  they  get  East  and  into  the  hands  of  the 
retailer  they  will  be  nicely  colored,  the  juice  will  be 
fully  developed  and  they  will  be  in  about  their  prime. 
If  the  retailer  then  takes  care  of  them  he  will  have 
little  loss  from  decay. 

Handling  Lemons. — I  will  venture  a  word  to  the 
retailer.  Many  will  open  a  box  of  lemons  and  put 
them  out  somewhere  near  the  front  door,  where  they 
can  be  seen  and  get  all  the  wind  that  blows  in 
through  the  open  door.  That  would  be  all  right 
enough  if  his  trade  was  large  enough  so  he  sold  a  box 
in  a  day  or  two,  but  when  they  stay  there  for  a  week 
or  more,  as  is  often  the  case,  he  will  find  he  is  suffer- 
ing quite  a  loss  from  their  drying  up  and  becoming 
unsalable.  He  should  expose  no  more  than  he  can 
sell  in  a  day  or  two  and  keep  the  rest  down  in  the  cel- 
lar in  the  dark  and  bring  them  up,  a  few  at  a  time, 
as  needed.    In  this  way  he  would  greatly  lessen  his 

I  losses  and  his  goods  would  always  present  a  nice 
fresh  appearance. 

So  long  as  the  present  general  policy  of  producing 

i  lemons  is  pursued,  the  efforts  of  the  grower  must 

,  be  constantly  exerted  in  three  principal  directions: 
A  better  product;  improved  packing;  and  discovery 

i  of  new  uses  and  markets. 
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Value  of  Birds  to  the  Fruit  Grower. 


By  W.  O   Emerson  of  Haywards  at  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view  the  value  of  bird 
life  and  the  relation  of  the  birds  to  the  farmer  and 
fruit  grower  cannot  be  overestimated.  They  play 
the  part  of  an  important  factor  in  the  preservation 
of  fruit  from  the  depredations  of  insect  pests,  and  as 
such  should  have  the  fullest  protection  from  or- 
chardists.  Their  economic  value  was  not  invest- 
gated  to  any  extent  until  some  ten  years  ago,  when 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  formed 
a  Division  of  Economic  Ornithology  for  the  scientific 
and  careful  examination  of  the  food  of  birds. 

Since  that  time  bulletins  have  been  regularly  issued 
on  the  beneficial  birds  found  throughout  the  United 
States.  Of  the  13,000  species  of  birds  known  to 
science  about  1000  are  known  to  North  American. 
Of  the  land  birds  there  are  some  360  which  live  en- 
tirely on  insects;  630  live  more  or  less  on  insect  life; 
while  nearly  100  depend  entirely  on  such  food  as  the 
seeds  of  weeds  and  wild  grain  the  year  round. 

Birds  occupy  a  secondary  place  in  the  scale  of  life 
(animals  occupying  the  first)  and  are  almost  closely 
related  to  the  reptiles,  as  we  find  the  earliest  types 
having  teeth,  representatives  of  the  early  Juras- 
sic period.  Birds  are  found  at  home  from  pole  to 
pole  equally  content  whether  on  ocean  wave,  in 
Arctic  snows,  on  arid  deserts  or  in  the  dense  shade 
of  the  tropical  forests. 

Every  day  we  find  that  the  birds  are  preventing 
the  increase  of  injurious  insects  and  small  rodents  as 
well  as  of  harmful  plant  seeds.  Take  any  one  day 
and  consider  the  amount  of  food  a  bird  consumes, 
particularly  when  they  have  broods  of  from  four  to 
nine,  each  iittle  month  taking  in  several  ounces  per 
day.  This  destruction  of  injurious  material  is  not 
only  going  on  through  each  day,  but  is  continued 
through  the  night  by  the  owls,  nighthawks  and  poor- 
wills.  Swallows  and  swifts  keep  down  the  insect 
growth  in  air,  while  various  species  of  flycatchers, 
warblers,  vireos  and  humming  birds  are  busy  in 
about  the  foliage.  Woodpeckers,  nuthatches,  titmice 
and  gnatcatchers,  are  always  busy  workingover  the 
limbs  and  tree  trunks,  while  innumerable  varieties  of 
thrushes  and  sparrows  are  continually  at  work  on 
the  ground  seeking  terrestrial  insects  as  well  as 
worms  and  seeds. 

What  Birds  Consume. — Birds  digest  their  food  so 
rapidly  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  just  how  much 
they  consume  during  a  day's  feeding.  E.  H.  Forbush 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Massachusetts  states 
that  the  stomach  of  four  small  chickadees  contained 
1028  eggs  of  the  canker  worm;  the  stomaches  of  four 
others  had  about  600  eggs  and  105  female  moths  of 
the  canker  worm  in  them.  It  was  estimated  that 
one  chickadee  feeding  for  twenty-five  days  would  de- 
stroy some  138,750  eggs  of  this  noxious  worm,  a 
phenomenal  amount  for  so  small  a  bird. 

Prof.  Forbes,  Director  of  the  Illinois  State  Labora- 
tory of  Natural  History,  found  in  the  stomach  of  a 
single  robin  175  bibis  (a  fly)  which,  in  the  larvae 
stage,  feeds  on  the  roots  of  grass.  From  a  few  facts 
of  this  nature  we  can  see  what  an  economic  factor 
the  birds  are,  flitting  about  our  farms  and  orchards 
by  day  and  night.  Hawks  and  owls  especially,  that 
are  usually  so  condemned  by  the  farmer  and  sports- 
men in  general,  are  constantly  protecting  the  crops 
by  killing  off  thousands  of  small  rodents  so  destruc- 
tive to  grain  and  trees,  and  also  bv  consuming  mil- 
lions of  grasshoppers  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  In  fact 
many  species  of  hawks  prey  wholly  on  grasshoppers. 

Owls  and  Mice. — Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher,  Assistant  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  found 
in  the  pellets  cast  up  by  a  barn  owl  that  200  con- 
tained 450  small  mammals,  no  less  than  225  of  these 
being  skulls  of  the  field  and  meadow  mice.  Still  we 
find  that  in  many  of  our  States  a  bounty  is  offered  for 
the  heads  of  hawks  and  owls.  The  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania sustained  a  loss  of  nearly  four  millions  of 
dollars  in  eighteen  months  from  the  killing  of  over 
100,000  of  these  birds.  From  my  personal  experience 
of  one  nesting  site  in  an  old  sycamore  limb,  along  the 
edge  of  my  orchard,  I  took  from  a  barn  owl's  nest 
five  pocket  gophers,  two  wood  rats,  three  small 
lizards  and  two  snakes.  This  was  the  food  brought 
the  young  in  one  night.  I  have  only  found  two  species 
of  hawks  to  be  harmful  about  the  habitations  of  man; 
of  the  owls  all  are  beneficial. 

As  time  rolls  on  and  vast  stretches  of  land  come 
under  cultivation  we  shall  see  the  need  of  giving 
more  attention  to  the  study  and  protection  of  bird 
life,  as  the  birds  seek  homes  about  our  premises,  to 
raise  their  broods  and  render  a  valuable  service  in 
keeping  in  check  millions  of  noxious  insect  pests.  It 
is  stated  as  a  fact  by  one  of  the  leading  entomologists 
of  the  United  States  that  insects  alone  cause  an 
annual  loss  of  at  least  $200,000,000  to  the  agricultural 
interests  of  this  country.  Thousands  of  the  trees  in 
our  great  city  parks  as  well  as  vast  forests  are  al- 
ready affected  by  a  species  of  scale,  which  cannot  be 
checked  without  a  great  outlay  of  time  and  money, 
but  which  can  be  kept  in  check  if  we  will  give  protec- 


tion to  our  bird  life  by  wise  legislation.  The  amount 
of  harmful  seeds  destroyed  by  birds  throughout  the 
year  amounts  into  millions  of  pounds,  as  one  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  ornitholog- 
ists has  figured  out.  One  species  of  seed-eating 
birds  of  the  Junco  family,  consumes  at  the  rate  of 
one-fourth  of  an  ounce  per  day,  and  they  average 
ten  juncos  to  each  square  mile  of  land.  In  200  days 
this  species  in  the  State  of  Iowa  alone  consumes  875 
tons  of  noxious  weed  seed  in  a  single  season.  Large 
as  the  figures  seem  they  certainly  fall  far  short  of  the 
reality. 

Their  Economic  Value. — In  treating  of  the 
economic  value  of  birds  it  has  been  mainly  to  show 
them  as  consuming  insects  only,  whereas  we  here 
find  them  feeding  on  thuosands  of  pounds  of  harmful 
weed  seeds  as  well,  which  fact  has  not  been  fully 
known  and  appreciated.  One  of  our  many  small 
sparrows  will  fill  his  crop  with  a  thousand  seeds  of 
the  pigweed  for  its  breakfast,  and  as  many  as  7500 
seeds  have  been  counted  from  a  dove's  crop.  Among 
many  of  the  birds  which  feed  on  seeds  are  the  paw- 
hees,  song  sparrows,  lark  finches,  horned  larks, 
grosbeaks,  gambels,  golden-crowned  and  field  spar- 
rows as  well  as  seven  varieties  of  goldfinches  and 
others. 

I  find  thirty-one  species  noted  feeding  on  seeds 
about  my  home.  There  are  eighty-four  species  that 
can  be  found  through  parts  of  the  year  that  live 
entirely  on  insects.  Among  them  are  three 
forms  of  wrens,  five  warblers,  two  titmice,  four 
vareos  and  woodpeckers,  juncos,  kinglets,  Audubon's 
warbler  and  two  species  of  goldfinch.  I  have  seen 
two  species  feeding  on  the  apricot  scale.  The  bush 
tit,  warbling  vireo,  yellow  warbler  and  plain  titmouse 
will  hunt  the  pear  and  apple  orchard  over  for  larvae 
of  the  codlin  moth. 

Of  birds  that  have  been  proven  harmful  to 
the  orchardist  may  be  mentioned  more  particularly 
the  house-finch,  sometimes  known  as  the  red-headed 
linnet.  They  will  eat  the  base  of  the  prune  and 
cherry  blossoms  for  the  sweet  juice  of  the  flower. 
Gambels  and  golden-crowned  sparrows  are  the  worst 
pests  for  destroying  fruit  blossoms  and  young  peas. 
The  two  sparrows  named  leave  soon  after  the  trees 
have  blossomed  and  are  only  a  winter  resident  with 
us.  There  is  only  one  remedy  for  them — powder  and 
dust  shot.  From  the  following  subjoined  notes  from 
the  laboratory  work  of  investigation  of  birds'  stomachs 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be  seen  the 
character  of  the  foods  of  many  of  our  common  birds: 
In  330  stomachs  of  the  robin  42%  was  animal  matter, 
19%  consisted  of  beetles;  caterpillars  6%,  grasshop- 
pers, 30%,  vegetable  matter,  7%,  besides  wild  fruits. 
The  food  of  the  wrens  is  98%  insectivorous  the  year 
round,  only  2%  being  vegetable.  They  feed  on  bugs, 
spiders,  caterpillars,  flies  and  larvae  wherever  found. 

All  thrushes'  food  consists  of  beetles,  bugs,  spiders, 
grasshoppers,  caterpillars,  earth  worms  and  a  few 
seeds  and  wild  fruits.  Of  the  orioles'  food  caterpillars 
constituted  4%  of  that  found  in  173  stomachs,  other 
insects  being  bugs,  beetles,  ants,  wasps  and  grass- 
hoppers, besides  larvas  and  bark  lice.  Of  238 
stomachs  of  the  meadow  lark  examined  animal  food, 
that  is,  insects,  constituted  73%;  vegetable  matter, 
27%;  14%  of  which  was  hard  weed  seeds  and  grain. 
They  consume  cutworms  by  thousands,  also  wire- 
worms  and  beetles. 

Feed  on  Insects. — The  bee  martin  or  kingbird  is  a 
great  feeder  on  insects.  Out  of  281  stomachs  col- 
lected from  different  parts  of  the  country  only  four- 
teen honey  bees  were  found,  the  majortiy  being 
drones.  The  great  bulk  of  food  of  this  species  is 
largely  noxious  species  of  beetles  (the  May  and  click 
varieties),  wireworms,  wasps,  weevils,  crickets  and 
grasshoppers.  All  the  flycatchers,  of  which  there 
many  species,  are  among  the  most  beneficial  of  the 
birds  frequenting  orchards. 

Grosbeaks  feed  largely  on  vegetable  buds  of  forest 
trees  and  wild  fruits.  Of  insects  they  consume  corn 
worms,  beetles,  caterpillars  of  all  forms,  and  in  Col- 
orado they  have  been  known  to  clean  out  noxious 
potato  beetles  when  nothing  else  would  touch  them, 
bringing  their  young  to  the  patches  to  feed  as  soon 
as  they  could  fly.  Bluejays,  we  find,  have  a  hard 
name,  but  from  292  stomachs  examined  animal  mat- 
ter comprised  24%  and  vegetable  matter  76%  of  this 
bird's  diet.  Only  five  stomachs  had  any  remains  of 
small  birds  or  egg  shells.  Besides  this  food  the  jay 
eats  mice,  salamanders,  snails,  beetles,  grasshoppers, 
caterpillars,  more  than  19%  of  their  whole  food  con- 
sisting of  harmful  insects.  In  the  fall  months  their 
food  consists  of  from  64  to  83%  of  acorns. 

While  many  of  our  birds  are  known  to  now  and  then 
eat  of  our  fruits,  if  we  carefully  compare  the  benefits 
accruing  from  their  work  the  balance  will  easily  be  in 
their  favor.  Why  should  we  not  give  them  some 
protection  ?  Thousands  are  being  killed  every  month 
by  one  means  or  another  and  they  threaten  to  soon 
become  scarce  about  our  homes  and  orchards.  One 
instance  I  wish  to  give  as  showing  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  brid  life  for  the  San  Francisco  markets 
which  is  now  going  on : 

Interesting  Instances.— In  a  letter  to  Chester 
Barlow,  secretary  of  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club, 
from  W.  B.  Sampson  of  Stockton,  and  dated  Febru- 
ary 14,  1898,  Mr.  Sampson  states  that  on  the  day  be- 
fore he  happened  along  a  levee  some  distance  from 
the  city,  where  the  brush  is  inhabited  by  thousands 


of  small  birds.  He  noticed  that  two  Italians  had  a  fine 
mesh  net  50  feet  long  stretched  over  the  brush,  as  he 
thought,  for  repairs,  but  was  surprised  at  seeing 
them  begin  to  beat  the  brush  with  sticks  100  yards 
beyond  the  end  of  the  net,  driving  all  the  birds  into 
it.  They  were  snaring  them,  as  they  said,  for  the 
markets.  Mr.  Sampson  saw  them  take  out  fifty 
birds  and  they  had  some  300  caught  as  the  result  of  a 
day's  work.  They  were  questioned  and  admitted 
having  practiced  snaring  for  some  time,  and  had 
captured  as  many  as  2000  birds  in  a  day  and  sent 
them  to  the  San  Francisco  market  as  "reed  birds." 

No  donbt  there  are  many  more  practicing  this 
destruction  in  other  parts  of  California  and  if  it  is 
kept  up  the  results  can  be  foreseen.  It  will  result  in 
an  increase  of  pests  on  our  farms  and  consequent 
damage  to  the  fruit  growing  industry.  Many  States 
have  enacted  strict  and  most  commendable  laws  to 
protect  the  native  birds  from  such  wanton  slaughter. 
Why  shall  not  California  do  the  same  ?  It  is  a  ques- 
tion vitally  important  to  the  fruit  grower  of  the 
future. 


THE  FIELD. 


Disking  Alfalfa. 

Loosening  of  the  surface  of  an  old  alfalfa  field  may 
be  valuable  in  many  ways.  In  Kansas  they  have  un- 
dertaken it  to  destroy  the  nests  of  grasshopper  eggs, 
which  are  near  the  surface.  They  also  find  that  it 
roots  out  shallow  rooting  grasses  which  make  the 
field  foul.  It  is  likely  that  foxtail  can  be  reduced  in 
this  way.  At  any  rate  the  experience  is  interesting, 
and  it  is  given  in  the  last  report  of  the  Kansas  Board 
of  Agriculture  as  accomplished  by  the  local  experi- 
ment station. 

Does  Not  Injure  Alfalfa. — A  study  of  the  alfalfa 
plant  itself  became  necessary  before  further  pro- 
cedure. It  was  found  that  it  secured  its  water  supply 
through  roots  extending  some  12  to  14  feet  beneath 
the  surface,  and  that  the  crown  could  be  split  in  sev- 
eral pieces  and  yet  the  life  of  the  plant  go  on  unim- 
paired. In  the  spring  of  1898  it  was  recommended, 
therefore,  to  the  farmers  interested  that  they  disk 
their  alfalfa  meadows  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the 
ground  becomes  tillable  after  the  frost,  thus  breaking 
up  these  egg  pods  and  exposing  them  to  be  destroyed 
by  birds,  other  insects  and  climatic  influences.  This 
disking  many  feared  would  destroy  the  alfalfa.  One 
hundred  and  sixty  acres,  which  had  been  sown  two 
years  previously  on  sod,  was  given  for  a  test.  The 
harrow  was  run  over  it  in  March,  and  the  ground 
cross-harrowed  with  a  slant-tooth  leveling  harrow. 
When  the  work  was  done  the  field  presented  much 
the  appearance  of  a  wheat  field  ready  for  the  seed. 

Improves  the  Growth. — On  the  23d  of  July  the 
first  crop  of  alfalfa  upon  this  experimental  quarter 
section  was  cut.  The  average  height  of  the  stalks 
was  29  inches,  stocks  of  extreme  length  being  found 
33  inches.  The  yield  of  this  first  crop  was  H  tons 
per  acre.  The  grasshoppers  had  not  appeared.  Not 
only  had  they  disappeared,  but  the  native  grasses 
which  threatened  to  reclaim  the  land  were  likewise 
removed.  Two  quarter  sections  of  alfalfa  land  not 
far  removed  from  this  spot  were  rendered  practically 
worthless  by  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  grass- 
hoppers throughout  the  growing  season. 

Earlier  Growth. — The  results  thus  far  were 
gratifying.  The  practical  benefits  derived  from  this 
manner  of  culture,  however,  were  more  emphatically 
expressed  upon  the  appearance  of  the  second  crop, 
which  matured  unattended  by  grasshoppers  some  ten 
days  earlier  than  adjoining  meadows,  and  bearing 
stalks  of  extreme  length  of  32  inches ;  average 
length,  28  inches.  The  average  yield  of  this  crop  was 
one  ton  per  acre. 

Confirmation. — One  season's  study  not  being  suffi- 
cient to  thoroughly  satisfy  us,  this  method  of  culture 
was  again  resumed  and  800  acres  were  disked  in  a 
like  manner  last  spring,  giving  equally  satisfactory 
results.  The  yield  was  not  quite  so  great,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  these  lands  were  closely  pastured  until 
the  first  of  May,  after  which  they  were  allowed  to 
grow  for  forage.  The  strong,  vigorous  growth  of 
the  plant,  however,  was  noticeable,  likewise  the  al- 
most total  absence  of  grasshoppers  and  native  grasses 
were  points  noted  by  the  farmers  as  they  drove  over 
the  meadows  under  experimentation.  The  160  acres 
disked  last  season  were  left  uncultivated  the  follow- 
ing spring,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  last  season's 
culture  appeared  again  this  season,  since  in  both  the 
first  and  second  crops  there  was  a  material  increase 
in  the  yield  over  that  of  adjoining  lands.  In  fact,  ob- 
servations show  that  in  the  territory  under  discussion 
where  alfalfa  is  sown  upon  sod,  if  this  method  of  cul- 
ture is  not  carried  on  the  native  grasses  will  crowd 
out  the  alfalfa  and  reclaim  the  soil,  whereas,  on  the 
the  contrary,  if  this  method  of  culture  is  vigorously 
prosecuted  a  strong,  hearty,  productive  forage  plant 
is  the  result. 

Cutworms  Destroyed. — Another  proposition  came 
before  us,  viz.,  the  presence  of  cutworms  in  the  al- 
falfa. It  is  known  to  many  who  raise  alfalfa  that  there 
is  a  little  dark  green  striped  worm  which  does  con- 
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siderable  damage  in  alfalfa  fields.  This  worm  likewise 
spends  the  winter  in  chrysalis  form  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  the  disk  harrow  will  remove 
it  if  applied  in  the  early  spring  after  the  frost  is  out 
of  the  ground. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Poultry  for  Fancy  and  Profit. 


From  a  paper  by  A.  D.  Bradbber  at  Norwalk  Farmers'  Institute. 

Poultry  raising  is  a  business  that  any  person  can 
go  into,  from  the  keenest  business  man  to  the  hap- 
hazard nonentity  ;  but  to  start  in  the  poultry  indus- 
try and  be  successful  requires  the  same  amount  of 
judgment  or  brain  energy  that  it  would  to  enter  a 
mercantile  or  professional  career.  If  I  were  called 
on  to  give  advice  in  this  matter,  I  should  say,  first, 
subscribe  for  one  or  two  of  the  best  poultry  journals 
that  can  be  procured  ;  then  study  the  conditions  and 
characteristics  of  the  different  breeds  of  fowls,  until 
you  find  your  ideals  either  for  eggs,  broilers,  or  fancy 
stock,  and  if  you  are  ready  to  make  a  purchase,  don't 
be  afraid  of  the  price  if  the  dealer  should  ask  you  $5 
or  $10  for  a  trio,  or  $1.50  or  $2  per  setting  for  eggs. 
If  they  are  good  they  are  better  worth  that  price 
than  to  pay  50  cents  for  scrubs.  By  all  means  get 
thoroughbreds  ;  then  don't  cross  or  mix  them  up. 
One  man  will  spend  several  years  in  perfecting  some 
noble  strain  of  fowls,  while  others  pride  themselves  on 
crossing  or  mixing  them  up.  There  are  some  men 
who  cannot  write  their  names  but  can  always  make  a 
cross  (x  his  mark).  I  have  quite  a  number  of  his 
marks  in  my  yard,  but  they  are  not  profitable  ;  will 
sell  them  this  fall. 

The  Breeds. — I  will  not  go  into  the  full  details  of 
all  the  varieties  of  poultry,  but  will  only  summarize 
the  merits  of  a  few  :  As  egg  producers,  I  shall  place 
the  Minorcas  at  the  head  of  the  list,  they  being  the 
largest  of  the  non-setting  varieties.  The  hen  weighs 
from  5J  to  7  pounds  and  the  cocks  from  7  to  9  pounds. 
The  next  on  the  list  are  the  Black  Spanish  and  the 
Houdans.  Following  them  are  those  glorious  little 
egg  machines,  the  Leghorns,  of  which  there  are  seven 
or  eight  distinct  species — the  Buff,  from  the  novelty 
of  color,  appears  to  take  the  lead.  Now  comes  those 
two  inimitable  general  purpose  beauties — full-fledged 
citizens  of  the  United  States — the  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Wyandottes,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties 
of  color :  Barred,  White  and  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  ; 
Gold,  Silver,  White,  Buff  and  Black  Wyandottes. 
Although  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve 
on  them,  they  still  remain  the  acme  of  perfection, 
laying  a  large  number  of  eggs  and  are  in  good  de- 
mand for  the  market.  For  winter  layers  and  plenty 
of  eggs,  the  Light  Brahma  and  Langshan  are  on  the 
upper  perch.  If  you  want  birds  for  beauty,  as  well 
as  perpetual  laying,  with  highly  illuminated  plumage 
and  symmetrical  forms,  buy  the  Golden  Penciled  Po- 
lish and  Hamburgs  ;  they  are  the  most  beautiful 
fowls  in  the  world,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
cross-mix-em-up  man  didn't  have  a  hand  in  creating 
them. 

Will  It  Pay  '! — Let  us  see  if  we  will  be  justified 
by  investing  in  poultry  and  providing  suitable  yards 
and  buildings,  and  what  we  may  depend  on  by  way  of 
financial  returns  :  We  will  establish  about  the  lowest 
standard,  say,  two  eggs  per  week,  valued  at  1  cent 
each.  This  will  give  us  $1.04  per  year.  The  hen  can 
be  fed  at  a  cost  of  50  cents.  Just  think  it  over.  But 
with  proper  attention  she  will  double  that  amount. 
Mr.  Curry  of  Norwalk  owns  about  400  hens  that 
cleared  $1.25  each  last  year,  but  remember  they  are 
not  scrubs,  or  mongrels  ;  all  thoroughbreds.  Brown 
and  White  Leghorns.  Is  there  a  demand  for  our 
eggs  and  poultry  ?  Yes,  and  will  be  for  several 
years.  Last  year  about  thirty-five  carloads  of  eggs 
and  a  large  amount  of  dressed  poultry  were  brought 
into  the  Los  Angeles  market,  and  it  is  probable  that 
this  amount  will  be  greatly  increased  for  the  coming 
year. 

Houses  and  Yards. — If  you  have  an  acre  of  ground, 
if  square,  it  will  be  208J  feet  on  each  side.  You  can 
divide  it  into  thirty-two  yards  about  26x50  feet.  Then 
put  twenty  hens  in  each  yard  and  you  will  have  640 
hens.  Build  a  house  8x16  feet,  6  feet  at  the  low  side 
and  8  feet  at  the  high  ;  put  three  partitions  in  and 
you  can  comfortably  house  eighty  hens.  The  one 
house  will  do  for  four  yards.  Have  the  high  part  face 
the  south  :  leave  the  doors  open  in  the  day  time  and 
the  sun  will  keep  the  inside  dry  and  pure.  Make  the 
roosts  1x3  inches,  laying  them  on  the  flat  about  3  feet 
from  the  ground.  About  every  three  or  four  weeks 
saturate  some  sand  or  ashes  with  Lee's  lice  killer  and 
sprinkle  it  on  the  roosts  just  before  the  hens  retire  ; 
the  fumes  will  permeate  their  whole  bodies  and  keep 
them  free  from  lice,  and,  as  a  California  hen  roost  is 
•'mitier"  than  the  pen  or  sword,  mites  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

Keep  plenty  of  gravel  grits  and  provide  an  ample 
amount  of  shade  and  a  supply  of  fresh  water.  Now, 
let  the  basis  of  your  feed  be  green  stuff  cut  up  fine 
and  mix  with  heavy  bran.  Let  this  be  for  the  morn- 
ing meal  and  wheat  or  corn  for  the  afternoon,  and 
success  will  be  yours  from  the  start. 

Incubating. — If  you  want  to  have  success  raising 


chickens  use  an  incubator  and  brooder,  but  under  no 
consideration  should  you  put  the  incubator  in  a  cel- 
lar, or  any  damp  place.  You  should  have  plenty  of 
fresh  air.  Experiment  with  two  hens  ;  set  one  in  a 
cellar  and  the  other  in  a  barn.  If  the  one  in  cellar 
hatches  any  chickens  they  will  be  weak  and  puny, 
about  half  of  them  will  die  and  the  remainder  not  be 
worth  raising,  while  the  one  in  the  barn  will  bring  off 
strong,  vigorous  birds. 

Watch  a  hen  during  her  period  of  incubation  ;  then 
follow  her  example  in  manipulating  the  eggs.  She 
will  come  off  and  feed  once  a  day  and  remain  away 
from  the  eggs  about  half  an  hour,  and  when  she  re- 
turns to  the  nest  she  carefully  turns  the  eggs.  Most 
incubator  operators  will  reverse  the  hen's  method 
entirely,  by  turning  the  eggs  and  putting  them  back 
immediately  for  fear  the  eggs  will  get  cold.  Now, 
you  may  expect  the  temperature  in  the  incubator  to 
get  quite  low,  but  don't  be  alarmed  and  alter  the 
regulator  or  blaze,  for  it  will  soon  get  to  the  103 
mark  again,  and  the  eggs  will  not  be  injured.  Re- 
member that  nature  has  made  provision  for  the  chill- 
ing of  the  eggs.  When  the  hen  comes  off  to  feed,  the 
temperature  of  her  body  is  lowered  several  degrees 
and  the  feathers  get  cold,  but  she  hatches  her  chick- 
ens just  the  same. 


A  Chapter  on  Chicks. 

H.  C.  Gray  gives  the  Petaluma  Courier  a  chapter 
on  chicks  from  which  the  following  suggestive  notes 
are  taken:  Chickens  require  no  food  for  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  as  the  nourishment  taken  into  the 
body  just  before  leaving  the  shell  is  designed  by 
nature  to  afford  sustenance  until  the  chick  is  able  to 
run  about.  Keep  the  runs  covered  with  coarse  sand, 
or  fine  gravel,  so  the  little  chicks  can  appropriate  a 
sufficient  amount  with  which  to  fill  their  gizzards. 
As  the  yolk  of  the  egg  is  the  first  food  supplied  by 
nature,  it  is  fitting  to  continue  it  for  a  short  time. 
Drop  tlie  yolk  into  hot  water  long  enough  to  cook  it, 
but  not  too  hard,  after  which  roll  bread  crumbs  with 
it  until  the  moisture  is  absorbed,  making  it  a  crum- 
bling mass.  Take  a  little  of  the  preparation  in  the 
fingers,  crumbling  it,  and  let  it  drop  before  the 
chicks,  and  they,  seeing  the  particles  fall,  will  soon 
conceive  the  idea  of  picking  them  up.  Thus  the 
chicks  are  taught  their  first  lesson.  After  the  first 
couple  of  days,  a  variety  may  be  commenced  of  such 
as  dry,  coarse  oatmeal,  cracked  wheat,  lean  meat 
cooked  and  chopped  fine,  boiled  potatoes,  raw  onions 
in  small  quantities.  Aside  from  the  good  qualities  of 
the  breed,  the  chick  is  what  the  food  it  eats  makes 
it.  Oatmeal  contains  the  elements  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  bone,  muscle  and  feathers  in  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  kind  of  food  we  know  of.  Give 
all  the  variety  possible,  but  do  not  withhold  oatmeal. 
It  may  be  a  little  expensive,  but  it  pays.  Do  not  buy 
damaged  grain  or  refuse  feed  of  any  kind  for  your 
growing  chicks. 

Do  not  neglect  cleaning  out  the  runs  and  brooder 
for  two  or  three  days,  for  the  consequence  of  such 
neglect  is  that  chickens  will  look  as  though  they 
needed  a  doctor,  and  then  you  will  wonder  what  is 
the  matter  with  them.  That  one  neglect  will  take 
more  out  of  your  pocket  by  stunting  the  chicks. 

The  best  advice  we  can  give  to  any  one  commencing 
to  raise  chicks  artificially  is  to  commence  in  a  small 
way  and  increase  the  business  as  your  experience  in- 
creases and  your  success  warrants.  'Keep  the 
chicks  growing  "  should  be  your  motto.  Never  should 
they  retrograde.  Many  feed  young  chicks  altogether 
too  much.  We  do  not  advocate  starvation,  but  insist 
that  to  feed  well  is  too  feed  regularly  six  or  eight 
times  a  day,  and  not  too  much  at  a  time.  Bountiful 
feeding  doesn't  make  the  chick,  but  a  regular,  sound, 
spare  diet  does.  Feed  only  when  they  will  run  after 
it,  and  not  at  all  if  they  seem  careless  about  it.  Keep 
them  with  a  ready  appetite  and  keep  them  well.  The 
crop  of  a  three-weeks-old  chick  holds  less  than  a  tea- 
spoonful,  and  gorging  means  disarrangement  of  all 
their  organs,  diarrhoea  and  other  minor  ills,  and  points 
to  overfeeding. 

Keep  plenty  of  pure,  fresh  water  constantly  before 
them.  Chicks  drink  a  little  at  a  time,  but  they  drink 
often.  After  they  once  learn  to  driuk  it  will  not  do 
to  allow  them  to  be  without  water,  for  if  such  be  the 
case,  on  receiving  a  fresh  supply  they  will  rush  to  it 
and  not  only  wet  each  other,  but  will  drink  so  much 
as  to  work  serious  results.  Drinking  and  food  vessels 
should  not  be  old  tins  that  have  lain  about  the  yard, 
and  perhaps  been  used  for  diseased  fowls  to  feed  from 
the  preceding  season,  and  should  be  kept  clean  by 
jrequent  washing. 

The  greatest  barriers  to  success,  after  improper 
mating  of  fowls,  are,  in  our  judgment,  first,  poor 
feeding;  second,  impure  water;  third,  bad  quarters, 
and  fourth,  vermin.  Leg  weakness  is  many  times  at- 
tributed to  too  high  feeding,  thereby  increasing 
weight  of  the  body  out  of  proportion  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  muscles  of  the  legs. 

Bad  fledging  is  caused  by  too  close  confinement  or 
constitutional  weakness  of  the  birds.  In  the  latter 
case,  give  the  chick  warmth,  stimulating  feed,  and 
keep  him  out  of  the  wet  and  rain. 

Drooping  wings  are  many  times  caused  by  vermin. 
In  our  estimation  fully  one-half  the  loss  of  small  chick- 


ens in  California  is  caused  by  vermin,  and,  while  not 
a  disease,  it  is  of  no  small  importance.  The  only 
remedy  is  the  strictest  cleanliness  of  quarters,  fre- 
quent whitewashing,  and  dusting  the  chicks  often  with 
powders. 

Experiments  in  Poultry  Feeding. 

Vacation  experiments  with  barnyard  fowl  are  being 
carried  on  in  the  agricultural  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  The  dietetic  value  of  the  various 
kinds  of  grain  and  corn  fed  to  the  chickens  is  being 
tested.  Several  Brown  Leghorns  are  confined  in  sep- 
arate coops  to  determine  the  difference  in  digestibility 
and  assimilation  of  the  various  kinds  of  feed.  The  ex- 
periments are  being  made  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
M.  E.  Jaffa,  who  has  charge  of  the  laboratory  of 
agricultural  chemistry  at  the  University. 

"It  is  surprising,"  said  Prof.  Jaffa  to-day,  "how 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  subject.  The 
relative  value  of  the  various  feeds  of  the  cow,  sheep 
and  horse  have  been  investigated,  but  of  those  of  the 
chicken  little  is  known,  though  in  many  States  the 
annual  income  derived  from  the  poultry  industry 
amounts  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Al- 
though experiments  on  chickens  in  confinement  must 
result  differently  from  those  made  on  chickens  in  the 
natural  state,  the  conditions  preserved  here  are  uni- 
form and  the  results  are  thus  comparable." 

As  soon  as  all  the  commoner  kinds  of  chicken  feed 
have  been  investigated  experiments  will  be  begun  in 
caponizing  and  in  the  fattening  of  capons  in  order  to 
determine  the  easiest  and  most  economical  methods. 


THE  APIARY. 


Honey  Interests  of  the  San  Joaquin. 

W.  H.  Gilstrap  prepares  for  the  Tulare  Times  an 
excellent  review  of  the  growing  honey  interests  of 
the  upper  regions  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  While 
bees  have  been  kept — or  permitted  to  keep  them- 
selves— in  this  valley  ever  since  it  was  first  settled 
in  the  "  fifties,"  it  is  only  during  the  past  few  years 
that  any  practical  methods  have  been  employed  by 
the  owners  of  bees.  Many  owners  of  bees  con- 
tinue to  use  the  most  primitive  methods  in  their 
care,  using  the  old  "hive"  or  box,  and  permitting 
the  bees  to  swarm  at  pleasure  and  await  on  some 
convenient  bush  the  nail  keg  or  box  that  is  utilized 
for  their  future  home. 

Statistical.  —  There  are  some  progressive  bee 
keepers  in  this  locality,  however,  who  make  use  of 
the  best  improved  methods  in  the  care  of  their  bees. 
These  apiarists  have  found  the  industry  very  profit- 
able. They  have  organized  the  county  association  in 
nearly  every  county  in  this  valley,  with  the  Central 
California  Association,  representing  the  entire  val- 
ley. There  are  about  thirty-five  bee  keepers  in  the 
Tulare  county  association,  who  own  about  12,000  col- 
onies of  bees  in  the  aggregate.  Some  of  these  gen- 
tlemen own  as  man}'  as  400  colonies  of  bees  each.  The 
honey  produced  in  1899  by  bees  owned  by  members  of 
the  association  amounted  to  over  eleven  carloads,  or 
264,000  pounds.  The  hive  known  as  the  Standard 
is  used  by  most  of  the  practical  bee  keepers  in  the 
county.  The  greater  portion  of  the  honey  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  comb  before  preparing  it  for  mar- 
ket. The  price  obtained  for  the  last  honey  crop  was 
6  cents  per  pound,  being  a  much  better  price  than 
was  obtained  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  associ- 
ation. The  sales  are  made  through  the  association, 
and  we  are  informed  that  better  results  can  be 
secured  by  purchasing  supplies  through  the  same 
source. 

Bee  Foraue. — Alfalfa  is  the  principal  source  of 
supply  for  the  honey  produced  in  this  section,  though 
large  quantities  of  honey  are  secured  from  the  fruit 
blossoms.  The  latter  is  not  of  as  good  quality,  but 
being  procured  early  in  the  season  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  feed  for  bees  during  the  swarming  season. 
This  flow  of  honey  commences  the  latter  part  of  Feb- 
ruary and  continues  until  the  alfalfa  blooms,  about 
June  1st,  and  continues  until  October.  The  bees  are 
wintered  in  the  open  and  do  not  require  any  other 
protection  than  that  given  by  the  hives,  thus  saving 
the  expense  and  risk  met  with  in  such  localities  as 
require  the  bees  to  be  stored  in  buildings  or  cellars 
to  prevent  freezing. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  one  colony  of  bees  to 
produce  200  pounds  of  fine  honey  during  one  season. 
Mr.  Richard  Hyde  of  Visalia  secured  $25  worth  of 
honey  from  two  colonies  of  bees  last  season.  He 
owns  about  200  colonies,  and  finds  the  business  pro- 
duces very  satisfactory  profits. 

There  is  seldom  any  disease  or  other  enemy  of  the 
bee  to  contend  with  in  this  locality.  Three  years  ago 
"foul  brood  "  was  discovered  in  some  of  the  apiaries 
of  this  county.  The  Supervisors,  at  the  request  of 
the  Bee  Keepers'  Association,  appointed  J.  Gregg  of 
Visalia  bee  inspector,  and  through  his  energy  the 
disease  was  soon  eradicated.  He  found  and  de- 
stroyed the  first  year  twenty-six  colonies  of  bees  that 
were  affected  by  "foul  brood,"  two  the  second  year 
and  none  during  the  past  year.  There  is  no  other 
disease  among  the  bees  of  this  valley. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Will  Manufacture  Twine. — Oak- 
land, May  21:  Articles  of  incorporation 
were  filed  to-day  by  the  California  Flax 
Mills,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The 
following  directors  have  subscribed  to  the 
stocki  Jno.  Rutherford,  $5000;  Wm. 
Rutherford,  $2000;  J.  Y.  Millinger,  $500. 
The  corporation  will  manufacture  twine. 

Crop  Prospects. — Hay  wards  Journal, 
May  26:  The  Hunt  Bros,  cannery  put  up 
their  first  pack  Wednesday.  Everything 
was  in  first-class  running  order,  and  by 
next  week  the  cannery  will  be  running  on 
full  time  and  a  large  force  employed. 
Their  first  pack  consisted  of  several  va- 
rieties of  cherries.  Hay  cutting  is  in  full 
blast.  Grain  cutting  will  soon  commence. 
Barley  will  be  short,  while  oats  will  be  up 
to  the  average.  The  fruit  crop  through- 
out the  hills  and  canyon  will  be  heavy, 
especially  prunes  and  apricots,  while 
Bartlett  pears  and  many  kinds  of  apples 
will  be  fair. 

Cannery  Items. — Oakland  Enquirer, 
May  25  :  From  the  present  outlook  the 
canneries  will  do  a  good  business  this  year, 
and  there  will  be  abundant  employment 
during  the  summer  for  those  who  care  to 
work.  The  plant  of  the  California  Fruit 
Preserving  Company  (formerly  the 
R.  Hickmott  Canning  Company)  is  to  be 
closed  this  year,  and  the  large  buildings 
are  to  be  used  as  a  warehouse  by  the  Oak- 
land Preserving  Co.  These  two  canneries 
are  members  of  the  California  Canneries 
Association.  At  the  F.  B.  Hood  cannery 
at  Emery  ville  many  improvements  have 
been  made  during  the  past  few  months 
and  a  larger  force  employed  than  last 
year. 

BUTTE. 

Fruit  Pitting  Machine.— Chico  En- 
terprise, May  23:  E.  T.  Reynolds  has  a 
fruit-cutting  machine,  which  cuts  the 
fruit  entirely  round  and  it  is  claimed  will 
pit  it  more  uniformly  than  can  be  done  by 
hand.  One  man  turns  the  crank  and 
feeds  the  machine.  Six  pits  are  extracted 
at  each  turn  of  the  wheel,  and  it  is  said 
it  will  pit  one  ton  of  apricots  per  hour. 
It  does  not  push  the  pit  through  the 
fruit,  but  the  pit  is  held  and  the  fruit  re- 
moved without  being  bruised  in  the  least. 

Heavy  Cherry  Pack. — Chico  Enter- 
prise, May  24:  The  Chico  cannery  is  be- 
ing run  to  its  fullest  capacity  on  cherries, 
and  it  promises  to  put  out  a  very  large 
amount  of  fruit.  On  cherries  alone  the 
output  will  be  something  like  15,000  cases. 
This  will  be  the  largest  pack  of  cherries 
ever  attempted  at  the  cannery.  As  to  the 
later  fruits,  the  capacity  of  the  cannery 
will  be  increased  very  materially,  and  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  peach  season  it  is 
expected  that  the  capacity  of  the  cannery 
will  be  increased  about  one-half.  There 
are  now  some  250  hands  at  work  on 
cherries. 

FRESNO. 

Valencia  Oranges.— Sanger  Herald, 
May  19:  Valencia  oranges  are  now  being 
picked  in  the  groves  at  Orangedale.  The 
acreage  of  late  fruit  is  small,  so  that  only 
a  few  hundred  boxes  of  Valencias  will  be 
shipped  this  month.  We  understand  that 
some  of  the  Fresno  fruit  dealers  are  pay- 
ing $1  per  box  on  the  trees. 

Hay  Baling.— Hay  baling  crews  now 
operating  in  this  section  are  asking  $1.75 
per  ton.  Since  last  season  wire  has  ad- 
vanced to  6c  per  pound.  About  40  cents' 
worth  of  wire  is  required  to  bale  a  ton  of 
hay.  Last  season  wire  was  down  to  4jC 
per  pound.  Labor  is  also  higher  this  year, 
and  accounts  to  some  extent  for  the  sharp 
advance  in  hay  baling. 

Packers  Incorporating.  —  Fresno 
Republican,  May  24:  The  packers  have 
completed  their  draft  of  the  articles  of  in- 
corporation of  the  packers'  association,  and 
ohe  articles  will  be  sent  to  Sacramento  in  a 
few  days.  The  seeding  arrangement,  so 
far  as  the  individual  seeders'  agreement 
is  concerned,  has  been  completed  and  will 
be  a  success.  There  are  some  questions  of 
royalty  that  still  have  to  be  settled  among 
the  seeders. 

HUMBOLDT. 
Creamery  Prices.  —  The  following 
voices  were  paid  for  butter  fat  on  the  15th 
inst.:  Areata  Creameries  Nos.  1  and  2  and 
Harpst  &  Spring,  17$;  Minor,  17$;  Silva, 
18.  The  creameries  in  Eel  River  valley 
paid  as  follows:  Cold  Springs,  18$;  Hum- 
boldt, 18;  Diamond  Springs,  18;  Inde- 
pendent, 19;  Grizzly  Bluff,  18.!;  Eel  River, 
18J;  Excelsior,  twenty-four  days  18,  six 
days  19;  •  Red  Poll,  18;  Loleta,  18;  Fern- 
dale,  18i;  Crown,  18$;  Anderson,  18J; 
Friel,  18 J;  Capital,  18i;  Abramsons,  18J; 
Cream  Valley,  18$;  Hydesville,  17. 

KINGS. 

Early  Apricots. — Hanford  Journal, 
May  22:  The  first  apricots  in  any  quantity 
shipped  out  of  this  county  went  last  Sun- 
day. As  usual,  the  Kwong  On  Wo  Co. 
of  Armona  made  the  first  shipment,  it  be- 


ing some  twenty  boxes  shipped  to  Los 
Angeles. 

LASSEN. 
Creamery  Report.— Susanville  Mail: 
The  report  of  the  Diamond  Mountain 
Creamery  shows  that  the  company  has 
just  closed  a  successful  year.  During  the 
year  the  sum  of  $11,143.87  was  distributed 
among  the  patrons  of  the  institution,  be- 
ing a  net  price  of  16$  cents  per  pound  for 
all  butter  manufactured.  We  consider 
this  a  very  good  showing,  when  the  dis- 
tance to  market  is  considered. 

PLACER. 
Early  Fruit.— Newcastle  News,  May 
23  :  The  first  apricots  of  the  season  came 
in  on  the  18th  inst.  The  lot  consisted  of 
three  crates  of  the  Newcastle  early  variety 
and  were  grown  in  the  Columbian  orchard. 
Last  year  the  first  'cots  came  in  on  the 
17th.  Two  boxes  of  peaches  of  the  Sneed 
variety  were  brought  into  Schnabel  Bros. 
&  Co's  fruit  house  the  19th  inst.  from  Ira 
Avery's  orchard.  Schnabel  Bros  &  Co. 
sent  them  East  in  a  carload  of  fruit  Satur- 
day. 

SAN  BENITO. 
Will  Have  a  Fair.— Hollister  Bee, 
May  26:  The  directors  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Association  have  definitely  decided 
to  hold  a  fair  and  stock  show  the  week 
immediately  following  the  San  Jose  fair. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Cost  of  Water.— San  Diego  Union, 
May  24:  The  committee  of  property 
owners,  which  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  flume  company  regarding  the 
price  of  water  for  the  present  year,  came 
to  an  agreement  with  the  company  yester- 
day, and.  the  people  of  Lemon  Grove  will 
pay  8  cents  per  1000  gallons  of  water  if  the 
same  is  pumped.  If  it  is  not  pumped,  the 
price  will  be  at  the  contract  rate  on  the 
property  owners'  agreement  of  purchase. 

Tobacco  Growers'  Association.— 
The  San  Diego  Tobacco  Growers'  Associa- 
tion has  been  formed  and  elected  the  fol- 
lowing directors:  R.  M.  Powers,  U.  S. 
Grant,  A.  Sensenbrenner,  Jas.  McMullin, 
F.  J.  Henrichsen,  Geo.  M.  Hawley  and 

D.  C.  Collier.  The  company  has  secured 
160  acres  of  land,  suitable  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco.  Work  will  be  commenced 
at  once — in  fact,  it  has  already  been 
started  to  the  extent  of  having  some  seed 
already  in  the  ground,  so  that  the  tobacco 
plants  may  be  soon  ready  for  trans- 
planting. 

Honey  Crop  Prospect.  —  Two 
months  ago  the  bee  men  thought  they 
would  be  fortunate  if  their  bees  would 
make  enough  honey  to  keep  themselves 
alive  until  next  season,  but  the  whole  sit- 
uation is  changed  now.  During  the  past 
two  years  of  drouth  the  honey  output  has 
suffered  with  the  other  crops  and  there 
has  been  practically  none  marketed.  The 
same  outlook  confronted  the  bee  men  a 
short  time  ago,  but  since  the  late  rains 
sage  is  in  the  finest  possible  condition, 
buckwheat  is  flourishing  and  flowers  and 
plants  generally  are  in  fine  condition.  A. 
H.  Luscomb  and  J.  F.  Dehm,  who  have 
apiaries  in  the  Bernardino  section,  visited 
their  bee  ranches  and  found  honey  making 
in  full  swing;  the  hives  were  full  of  honey 
and  swarms  were  appearing.  There  were 
two  supers  in  some  of  the  hives,  and  both 
of  these  were  full.  White  sage,  one  of 
the  principal  honey  plants,  is  looking 
very  fine,  and  the  blossoms  are  so  numer- 
ous that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  bees  will  be 
able  to  extract  all  the  honey  before  they 
wither.  The  only  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  bee  men  is  as  to  the  length  of  the  sea- 
son. On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  earlier 
rains  it  is  feared  that  it  will  not  be  as  long 
as  ordinarily,  but  while  it  does  last  there 
will  be  considerable  honey  made.  The  bee 
men  are  now  dividing  their  colonies  in 
order  to  prevent  swarming.  By  dividing 
the  swarms  the  number  of  hives  can 
nearly  bo  doubled  and  the  yield  will  be 
greater. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 
Hare  Fanciers  Meet.  —  Stockton 
Mail,  May  25:  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Belgian  Hare  Association  the 
constitution  of  the  California  Belgian  Hare 
Club  was  adopted  almost  bodily.  The 
membership  fee  was  fixed  at  50  cents,  and 
the  monthly  dues  at  25  cents.  Meetings 
are  to  be  held  on  the  first  and  third  even- 
ings of  each  month.  The  election  of  of- 
ficers resulted  in  the  choice  of  J.  W. 
Cavis,  president;  Dr.  P.  T.  Turner,  vice- 
president;  B.  E.   Chappelow,  secretary; 

E.  E.  Gross,  treasurer,  and  M.  J.  Gard- 
ner, Frank  Adams  and  Rev.  S.  J.  Nunn, 
directors.  The  officers  will  serve  until  the 
annual  election  next  January.  J.  M.  Wil- 
liams, J.  F.  Hoorl  and  M.  J.  Gardner  were 
appointed  a  standing  committee  on  pro- 
gramme. 

SAN  MATEO. 
Large  Sum  for  Premiums.— S.  F. 
Chronicle,  May  27  :  The  management  of 
the  San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo  Agri- 
cultural Association  has  issued  a  circular 
outlining  the  proposed  fair  and  live  stock 
exhibit  to  be  held  at  Tanforan  park  from 


September  24th  to  October  6th.  The 
premium  list  will  contain  cash  awards  of 
$20,000  for  the  following  class  of  live  stock  : 
Horses  of  all  types,  cattle,  swine,  sheep, 
Angora  goats,  poultry,  pigeons,  birds  and 
Belgian  hares. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Will  Sell  Walnuts. — Santa  Bar- 
bara Press,  May  24:  The  directors  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  County  Walnut  Growers' 
Association  met  yesterday  and  decided  to 
make  J.  K.  Armsby  &  Co.  of  Chicago  sell- 
ing agents  for  this  season's  crop.  Present 
indications  are  that  the  crop  will  be  much 
lighter  than  last  year.  The  rate  to  be 
paid  will  be  fixed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Southern  California  Exchange  later. 

SANTA  CLARA. 
Orchard  Items. — San  Jose  Mercury, 
May  27  :  At  Campbell  the  past  week  has 
been  a  busy  one  with  orchardists.  Irri- 
gating, cultivating  and  thinning  peaches 
and  apricots  have  been  diligently  pursued 
up  to  the  present  time.  Orchardists  some- 
times stop  to  figure  on  the  probable  value 
of  their  crops,  but  those  who  have  good 
orchards  do  not  worry,  but  expect  to  have 
their  standard  fruit  pay  them  from  $100  to 
$200  per  acre.  Some  are  anxious  to  know 
what  the  canneries  are  going  to  offer  for 
apricots,  but  from  what  we  can  learn  none 
will  be  sold  for  less  than  $40  per  ton,  as 
they  safely  claim  they  will  obtain  that 
at  least  that  much  by  drying  the  product, 
as  many  are  preparing  to  do.  Peaches 
will  probably  also  bring  satisfactory  prices 
and  will  mostly  be  handled  by  the  grow- 
ers, who  are  learning  it  pays  to  handle 
their  own  product  and  prepare  it  for  the 
market. 

Fruit  Union  Approve  Prune  Asso- 
ciation.— San  Jose  Mercury,  May  29:  A 
meeting  of  the  Berryessa  Fruit  Union  was 
held  yesterday,  and  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote: 
"Resolved,  That  we  approve  of  the 
changes  in  the  packers'  contract  as  recom- 
mended by  the  directors  of  the  California 
Cured  Fruit  Association  in  the  letter  issued 
by  them  May  25th,  and  we  recommend 
that  every  member  of  our  union  sign  such 
letter  and  return  it  at  once." 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Beet  and  Grain  Crops. — Watson- 
ville  Pajaronian,  May  24:  The  beet  crop 
looks  unusually  well  in  this  valley.  There 
are  a  number  of  fine  fields  on  the  San 
Juan  road,  especially  that  of  A.  W.  Scott, 
on  the  Regan  farm,  which  is  planted  to 
beets  for  the  first  time.  The  grain  crop  is 
of  fair  promise,  but  the  yield  will  not 
average  as  well  as  last  year.  Oats  make 
the  best  showing,  and  the  Springfield  dis- 
trict is  again  a  leader  in  a  showing  of  good 
crops  of  black  oats.  A  grain  pest— a  red 
louse  which  worked  close  to  the  roots — 
has  shortened  the  crops  of  barley  and 
wheat.  There  is  such  a  heavy  stock  of 
old  hay  in  warehouses  and  such  good 
crops  in  several  interior  hay  districts  that 
it  is  not  probable  that  a  heavy  acreage  in 
this  valley  will  be  cut  for  hay. 

Good  Packing  Necessary.— A  gen- 
tleman was  in  this  city  last  week  who,  at 
times  during  the  past  winter,  attended  the 
sales  of  Pajaro  valley  apples  at  Covent 
Garden,  London.  He  witnessed  the  thor- 
ough examination  of  boxes  by  the  buyers 
before  sale;  the  sides  of  the  boxes  were 
taken  off,  the  apples  unwrapped  and  the 
fruit  closely  examined.  If  the  apples 
show  poor  grading  or  decay — in  fact,  if 
they  are  not  up  to  a  high  standard — all  of 
the  boxes  bearing  the  brand  of  the  ex- 
amined boxes  are  sold  at  shaded  prices. 
One  box  of  bad  apples  spoils  the  sale  of  an 
entire  shipment.  Then  there  is  a  guaran- 
tee of  quality  with  each  sale,  and  if  the 
dealers  who  buy  at  auction  or  from  job- 
bers find  that  the  apples  are  not  up  to  the 
sample  boxes  shown,  they  return  their 
purchases  to  the  auction  firm,  and  the 
latter  has  to  refund  the  money  paid.  Ap- 
ples are  sold  in  Great  Britain  for  what 
they  are,  and  they  have  to  be  the  best  to 
bring  good  prices.  If  we  are  to  retain 
the  English  market  for  our  apples  the 
greatest  care  possible  must  be  taken  in 
grading  and  packing.  It  is  of  tho  utmost 
interest  to  orchardists  and  packers  to  see 
that  it  is  done. 

SOLANO. 

Creamery  Business.— Dixon  Tribune, 
May  25:  The  patrons  of  Dixon  Creamory 
received  the  second  month's  distribution 
of  proceeds  on  the  15th.  The  amount  was 
$570.  Tho  creamery  handled  (luring  tho 
month  of  April  106,163  pounds  of  milk, 
from  which  4000  pounds  of  butter  were 
made,  showing  an  average  test  of  a  triflo 
over  3f  pounds  of  butter  to  100  pounds  of 
milk. 

SUTTER. 
Injured  by  Rust.  —  Marysville  Ap- 
peal: A  well-known  rancher  remarked 
yesterday  that  not  over  one-half  the  usual 
wheat  acreage  had  been  sown  in  the  county 
and  that  of  this  nearly  half  was  in  poor 
condition.  He  said  that  che  early  sowing 
was  in  good  shape,  .but  that  the  late  had 


been  injured  very  much  by  rust.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  several  harvesters  will  begin 
operations  by  the  30th  on  barley,  much  of 
which  is  now  ripe  and  ready  to  cut. 

New  Creamery. —Yuba  City  Inde- 
pendent, May  25:  Grimes  &  Webb  have 
a  force  of  men  at  work  building  the  cream- 
ery at  Vernon.  The  main  building  will 
be  two  stories,  30  feet  wide  and  60  feet 
long.  The  engine  room  is  one  story  and 
attached  to  the  east  side  of  the  building. 
The  lower  story  will  be  used  for  the 
creamery,  while  the  upper  story  will  be 
fitted  up  as  a  dwelling  for  Mr.  Webb  and 
family.  The  creamery  plant  will  consist 
of  a  25  H.  P.  boiler,  in  connection  with  a 
20  H.  P.  engine,  two  separators  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  6000  pounds  of  milk  per  hour, 
churns,  etc.,  and  a  No.  1  Armstrong  ice 
machine  which  will  furnish  cold  storage. 
Only  the  highest  grade  machinery  will  be 
installed,  and  the  total  cost  is  estimated  at 
$8000. 

Change  of  Management. — To  the 
Editor:  The  Sutter  Canning  &  Packing 
Co.  of  Yuba  City  has  disincorporated,  and 
the  establishment  is  now  managed  by 
H  unt  Bros.  &  Co.  The  latter  firm  has  an 
establishment  of  about  the  same  capacity 
at  Hay  wards,  Alameda  county.  The  can- 
making  plant,  described  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  the  12th  inst.,  which 
was  recently  installed  at  Haywards,  is  a 
duplicate  of  the  plant  which  has  been  op- 
erated at  Yuba  City  for  the  past  four  or 
five  years.  At  Yuba  City  it  is  expected 
Hunt  Bros.  &  Co.  will  employ  700  to  800 
people  during  the  busy  season,  working 
mainly  on  peaches  and  pears,  but  canning 
also  apricots,  plums,  grapes,  etc. 

TEHAMA. 

Choice  Bucks.— Red  Bluff  News,  May 
23:  C.  J.  Gooch  has  received  four  regis- 
tered thoroughbred  French  Merino  bucks. 
Mr.  Gooch  purchased  them  from  J.  H. 
Glade  of  Sacramento,  paying  $75  per 
head. 

Monster  Oaks.  —  Red  Bluff  Cause, 
May  26:  W.  B.  Elam  felled  a  gigantic 
oak.  This  tree  yielded  46J  tiers  of  wood 
and  236  posts.  Placing  the  value  of  the 
wood  at  $2  per  tier,  it  yielded  $103;  the  236 
posts,  at  8  cents  a  piece,  would  be  worth 
$18.88,  which  would  make  the  total  value 
of  the  tree  after  it  was  worked  up  $121.80. 
It  was  a  noble  specimen  of  the  oak  family, 
and  Mr.  Elam  says  there  are  many  others 
like  it  in  the  Hunter  district. 

Cutting  and  Pitting  Machine. — 
Red  Bluff  Cause:  Isaac  Coats,  the  Ante- 
lope fruit  grower,  anticipates  a  scarcity 
of  help  in  the  orchards  this  season  and  has 
purchased  a  cutting  and  pitting  machine 
which  will  do  the  work  of  sixteen  men. 
The  machine  cost  $150,  and  he  estimates 
the  work  that  it  will  do,  if  it  had  to  be  done 
by  hand,  would  cost  $300. 

Fine  Sheep. — Red  Bluff  News:  James 
M.  Howell,  the  prominent  Henleyville 
farmer  and  stock  raiser,  has  returned 
from  a  business  trip  to  the  East.  In  New 
York  he  purchased  twenty-one  choice 
registered  Spanish  Merino  bucks  from  the 
two  great  breeding  farms  of  Cossett  & 
Lusk.  Stockmen  of  this  county  have 
been  making  great  strides  in  the  past  two 
years  in  improving  their  stock,  and,  with 
the  others,  Mr.  Howell  is  to  be  commended 
for  bringing  such  valuable  sheep  into  the 
county. 

Almond  Crop  Sold. — Red  Bluff  News, 
May  24:  Purchasers  have  been  quietly 
buying  up  the  almond  crop,  paying  about 
9  cents,  and  nearly  all  the  orchardists 
have  sold  their  crops.  The  price  is  slightly 
less  than  that  of  last  year.  The  crop  is  a 
fair  one  and  of  excellent  quality. 

VENTURA. 

Will  Utilize  Beet  Pulp. —  Ven- 
tura, May  27:  Official  announcement  is 
made  that  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Com- 
pany will  establish  near  Oxnard  mammoth 
stock-feeding  yards.  It  will  erect  build- 
ings for  the  accommodation  of  the  neces- 
sary force  of  men  to  handle  from  3000  to 
5000  head  of  stock.  Silos  will  be  built,  so 
as  to  use  the  beet  pulp  during  the  entire 
year.  In  this  connection  it  is  also  contem- 
plated establishing  an  extensive  creamery 
plant. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'3 

Caustic 
Balsam 

1  Safe  Speedy  and  PoiUire  Car* 
The  Saf,      Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 

the  place  of  all  lu  ma  for  mild  or  severe  action. 

Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
snd  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-    Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.    Bend  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THD1  LAWKENCB-WILLIAM8  CO..  Cleveland  O. 
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Each  in  All. 

Little  thinks,  in  the  field,  yon  red-cloaked 
clown, 

On  thee,  from  the  hilltop  looking  down; 
And  the  heifer  that  lows  on  the  upland 
farm, 

Far  heard,  lows  not  thine  ear  to  charm; 
The  sexton,  tolling  the  bell  at  noon, 
Dreams  not  that  great  Napoleon 
Stops  his  horse  and  lists  with  delight, 
As  his  files  sweep   round  yon  distant 
height; 

Nor  knowest  thou  what  argument 

Thy  life  to  thy  neighbor's  creed  hath  lent; 

All  are  needed  by  each  one — 

Nothing  is  fair -or  good  alone. 

I  caught  the  linnet's  note  from  Heaven, 
Singing,  at  dawn,  on  the  alder  bough, 
I  brought  him  in  his  nest  at  even; 
He  sings  the  song;  but  it  pleases  not  now; 
For  I  did  not  bring  home  the  river  and 
shy; 

He  sang  to  my  ear — they  sang  to  my  eye. 

The  delicate  shell  lay  on  the  shore; 
The  bubbles  of  the  latest  wave 
Fresh  pearls  to  their  emerald  gave; 
And  the  bellowing  of  the  savage  sea 
Greeted  their  safe  escape  to  me. 
I  wiped  away  the  weeds  and  foam 
And  fetched  my  sea-born  treasures  home; 
But  the  poor,  unsightly,  noisome  things 
Had  left  their  beauty  on  the  shore, 
With  the  sun,  and  the  sand,  and  the  wild 
uproar, 

Nor  rose,  nor  stream,  nor  bird  is  fair; 
Their  concord  is  beyond  compare. 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


The  Gentleman  in  Khaki. 

"  This  war  will  prove  a  more  san- 
guinary business  than  people  suspect, 
and  Britain  will  see  many  crushed  hearts 
and  broken  homes  before  her  flag  shall 
wave  above  the  public  buildings  of  Pre- 
toria." 

The  pretty  typewriter  tapped  off  the 
florid  peroration  with  tight-set  lips, 
and,  at  the  end  rose  with  a  sigh,  her 
day's  work  finished,  and  prepared  for 
her  walk  home.  The  troubled  look 
gradually  faded  as  she  tripped  lightly 
along  the  street,  and  many  a  look  of 
admiration  was  bestowed  upon  her  win- 
some, girlish  form.  A  private  soldier 
coming  toward  her  thought  he  had  never 
seen  a  more  beautiful  picture,  and,  with 
the  thought,  a  pang  went  through  his 
heart. 

"  I  was  looking  for  you,"  she  said,  as 
they  met  ;  "somehow  I  felt  that  you 
would  come  to-night." 

"  Did  you  ?  "  he  said,  with  a  pleased 
look. 

"Hello,  my  gallant  feller!"  said  a 
loud  voice.  "You're  one  of  the  lads 
we're  proud  of !  Have  a  cigar  with  me 
— take  two  or  three — and  give  us  a 
shake  of  your  hand." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  soldier,  coldly; 
"  I'm  not  in  the  habit  of  shaking  hands 
with  people  I  don't  know,  and  I  buy  my 
own  cigars." 

He  passed  on  with  his  companion, 
leaving  the  man  gasping  with  amaze- 
ment. 

"  It  makes  me  mad,  "  exclaimed  the 
soldier,  "  to  see  how,  since  this  war  be- 
gan, every  civilian  thinks  he  has  a  right 
to  clap  us  on  the  back  and  offer  us  his 
charity,  because  we  happen  to  wear  the 
Queen's  uniform." 

The  girl  looked  axiously  into  his  face 
as  they  turned  into  a  house  in  a  quiet 
street  and  entered  a  cosy  sitting-room. 

"Maurice,"  she  said,  "something 
has  upset  you.  "What  has  hap- 
pened ?  " 

"  The  worst !  "  he  answered,  press- 
ing her  closely  to  him.  "  Bear  up,  lit- 
tle wife.  It  is  only  what  we  knew  must 
come.  The  regiment  starts  for  South 
Africa  to-morrow  week." 

"  Oh,  my  love  !  my  love  !  "  she  cried, 
throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck  and 
sobbing  on  his  breast ;  how  shall  I  live 
through  your  absence  ?  " 

"Oh,  my  beloved!"  he  exclaimed, 
kissing  her  tear-stained  face.  "  I  have 
done  you  dreadful  wrong.  I  see  now 
what  madness  it  was  for  me  to  persuade 
you  to  marry  me,  Winnie." 

"Hush— hush,"  she  said,  putting  her 
hand  over  his  mouth,   "you  must  not 


speak  like  that.  Whatever  the  future 
may  have  in  store  for  us,  you  have  made 
the  last  six  months  so  full  of  happiness 
for  me  that  I  shall  feel  I  have  had  my 
share  of  joys  if  I  never  should  know 
another.  Don't  go  away  thinking  that 
you  ever  brought  anything  but  sweet- 
ness and  happiness  into  my  life." 

"God  bless  you,  little  woman,"  he 
said,  huskily  ;  "you  give  me  strength 
and  courage." 

"  And  you  don't  regret  our  marriage 
now  ?  "  she  asked,  anxiously. 

"Regret?"  he  said,  holding  her  to 
him  ;  "not  now,  nor  ever  !  " 

"  Are  you  sure,  Maurice,  that  deep 
down  in  your  heart  there  is  not  the  tin- 
iest feeling  of  doubt  that  you  made  a 
mistake  when  you  broke  with  your 
mother,  renounced  all  hope  of  ever  in- 
heriting any  of  her  fortune,  and  became 
a  private  soldier,  all  for  me  ?  " 

"  There's  not  the  tiniest  fraction  of  an 
atom  of  doubt  for  myself,"  he  said, 
"and  since  you  tell  me  that  you  are 
content,  I  am  certain  that,  in  spite  of 
all  it  cost,  my  marriage  with  you  was 
the  best  day's  work  I  ever  did." 

"You  will  write  to  your  mother 
now,"  she  said.  "You  will  let  her 
know  that  you  are  ordered  to  the 
front  ?" 

"  I  should  like  to,  but  she  made  it  im- 
possible. She  forbade  me  ever  to  write 
to  her,  threatening  to  return  my  let- 
ters unopened.  No,  I  shall  not  write 
to  her." 

"  I  wish  you  would,"  she  said,  press- 
ing closer  to  his  side.  "  I  have  thought 
that  you  might  have  been  more  gentle 
with  her  than  you  were  at  the  time  of 
your  difference.  It  is  natural  that  a 
mother  should  be  ambitious  for  her 
son."  She  laid  her  cheek  against  his 
and  went  on  very  softly:  "  None  but  a 
mother  can  read  a  mother's  heart." 

"You  maybe  right,"  he  said.  "I 
will  try  to  write,  and  if  I  come 
back  " 

"Oh!  Maurice,"  she  cried,  "  you  must 
come  back  to — us!  " 

"Us?" 

"  Yes;  us!  "  she  said,  burying  her  face 
on  his  breast.  "When  you  come  back- 
there  will  be  another  here  to  welcome 
you! " 

"  Winnie!  "  he  exclaimed,  holding  her 
away  that  he  might  look  into  her  face; 
"  Winnie!  you  don't  mean  that  ?  It  was 
hard  enough  to  go  before;  how  can  I 
leave  you  now  ?  "  He  sank  into  a  chair 
and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"You  musn't  think  that,"  she  said, 
kneeling  at  his  feet.  Drawing  his  hands 
from  his  face,  she  slipped  caressingly 
into  his  arms.  "  It  will  give  me  strength 
and  courage  to  bear  your  absence. 
However  black  the  sky,  however 
threatening  the  future  may  appear,  I 
shall  always  feel  that  whatever  hap- 
pens, while  our  child  is  spared  fate  can 
never  take  you  from  me  altogether." 

"My  darling  wife!"  he  exclaimed, 
kissing  her  fondly.  "My  good  angel 
always! " 


The  regiment  had  marched  through 
streets  lined  by  a  cheering  multitude, 
the  last  "  Good-by's  "  had  been  spoken 
on  the  station  platform,  and  the  train, 
moving  slowly  off,  had  been  gradually 
lost  to  sight  in  the  distance.  Maurice 
Livingstone  had  gone  to  fight  in  his 
country's  cause.  Winnie  remained  be- 
hind, with  tear-washed  face  and  grief- 
gripped  heart,  to  hope,  and  pray,  and 
work. 

Work — she  must,  and  that  necessity 
was  her  salvation.  Even  if  her  hus- 
band had  remained  with  her,  the  time 
before  her  would  have  been  a  severe 
strain  upon  their  scanty  resources; 
now,  alone,  she  felt  that  she  must  do  all 
in  her  power  to  make  her  preparations 
as  complete  as  possible.  And  so  she 
did  her  typewriting,  and  evenings  made 
wonderful  little  garments  which  she 
often  kissed,  and  more  often  cried  over, 
and  practiced  little  economies,  every 
one  of  which,  though  it  robbed  her  of 
some  personal  comfort,  filled  her  with 
delight,  as  she  reflected  that  it  would 
help  to  smooth  the  babv  path  of  her 
child. 

Bitterly  as  she  sorrowed  at  his  going, 
she  was  proud  to  know  that  he  went 
boldly  and  gladly  to  face  his  country's 
foes,  and  she  had  forced  herself  to  bear 
up  through  their  parting,  because  she 


wished  him  always,  when  going  into 
danger,  to  do  so  with  as  light  heart  and 
as  strong  hopefulness  as  might  be. 

But  now  he  was  gone  the  reaction 
came,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  her  work 
and  the  great  glad  wonder  that  the  fu- 
ture held  she  must  have  given  way. 
That  kept  her,  and  served,  too,  to  make 
her  think  of  Maurice's  mother,  and  try 
to  imagine  what  her  feelings  must  be 
when  she  thought  of  her  boy.  The  re- 
sult of  these  reflections  was  that  Win- 
nie sent  a  typed  intimation,  undated  and 
unsigned,  simply  informing  Lady  Mar- 
garet Livingstone  that  her  son  had 
sailed  for  South  Africa,  with  the  name 
of  his  regiment  and  the  transport  on 
which  he  was  gone. 

So,  in  work  and  hope,  she  saw  the 
days  grow  into  weeks  and  the  weeks 
lengthen  into  months,  yet  there  was  no 
news  to  fill  her  with  immediate  dread 
for  her  husband.  Then  it  came  sud- 
denly. General  Buller  was  concen- 
trating his  force  to  attack  the  enemy 
at  Colenso  and  cross  the  Tugela  to  make 
his  way  to  the  relief  of  Ladysmith. 
Maurice's  regiment  was  with  Buller's 
force,  and  the  great  battle  might  take 
place  at  any  moment. 

With  anxious  eyes  she  scanned  the 
papers  morning  and  evening,  looking 
for  the  tidings  she  dreaded  to  see.  At 
last  it  was  there.  The  battle  of  Colenso 
had  been  fought  and  the  English  re- 
pulsed with  heavy  casualties.  His  regi- 
ment had  been  in  the  thick  of  the  hurri- 
cane of  lead  which  raged  about  the 
afterwards  abandoned  guns. 


Heroes  were  plentiful  that  day.  Man 
after  man  made  the  dash  across  the 
open  ground  which  spinned  as  bullet 
and  shell  cut  into  it ;  man  after  man 
dropped  from  his  horse  as  some  of  the 
projectiles  found  their  mark.  It  was  a 
sheer  impossibility  to  bring  in  the  two 
field  batteries  across  the  death-strewn 
ground,  but  volunteers  sprung  forward, 
and  the  only  difficulty  was  to  keep  men 
from  throwing  their  lives  away  in  use- 
less numbers. 

Again  the  attempt  was  made.  Three 
men  dashed  forward,  urging  their  horses 
at  topmost  speed.  On  went  the  three 
through  whistling  bullets  and  shrieking 
shells — on,  till  a  shell,  striking  a  horse, 
exploded,  blowing  steed  and  rider  into 
fragments ;  and  still  on — only  two  of 
them  now — and  it  seemed  that  nothing 
but  a  miracle  could  have  taken  them  so 
far.  The  odds  were  too  great  against 
them.  The  horse  of  the  lieutenant 
pitched  forward  on  its  head,  throwing 
its  rider  several  yards  away,  and  al- 
most at  the  same  instant  that  ridden 
by  the  other  man  reared  high  and  fell 
dead. 

Quick  as  lightning  the  soldier  had 
thrown  his  right  leg  over  the  horse's 
back,  and  as  he  came  down  he  sprung 
clear  and  ran  at  once  to  the  fallen  offi- 
cer. 

"Have  they  hit  you?"  he  asked, 
sharply. 

"  No.  The  fall  knocked  me  silly,  but 
I'm  all  right  now." 

"Then  come  on!"  said  the  private, 
helping  him  to  his  feet.  "  We  must  get 
out  of  this.  You  could  sprint  a  bit  at 
Eton  ;  show  what  you  can  do  now." 

Officer  and  private  started  for  their 
lines,  racing  back  over  the  ground  they 
had  so  lately  crossed  with  Mausers 
spewing  bullets  after  them  like  a  spray 
from  a  giant  hose.  Yet  it  seemed  des- 
tined they  should  live.  Bullets  slipped 
through  their  clothes  and  chipped  skin 
from  their  limbs,  but  they  still  lived  ; 
they  still  ran. 

Side  by  side  they  raced  for  a  kopje 
that  promised  shelter,  their  eyes  hard 
set,  their  breath  coming  thick  and 
short ;  hope  helping  now,  for  surely 
having  gone  so  far  they  must  win  the 
rest,  when  a  white,  drawn  face  rose  up 
before  them,  and  a  feeble,  husky  voice 
said  : 

"  For  God's  sake,  give  me  a  drink  of 
water  !  " 

With  a  common  motive  of  comrad- 
ship  they  halted  before  the  fallen  man 
and  felt  for  their  water  bottles. 

"Mine's  gone!"  said  the  lieutenant. 
"  I  must  have  lost  it  when  I  took  that 
header." 

"  Mine  is  empty— split  by  a  bullet," 
said  the  other. 
They  looked  at  each  other  for  an  in- 


stant.   A  bullet  took  a  button  off  the 

officer's  shoulder. 

"  Let's  take  him  with 

They  picked  the  poor  fellow  up — his 
legs  had  been  shattered  and  his  coat 
blown  to  tatters  by  a  shell — and  hur- 
ried along.  They  reached  the  foot  of 
the  kopje,  and  started  up  its  side.  Com- 
parative safety  was  almost  assured, 
when  the  officer  cried  out : 

"  Hold  him  tight !    I'm  hit !  " 

The  private  threw  his  arms  around 
the  wounded  man  and  held  him  as  the 
lieutenant  fell  on  his  hands  and  knees. 

"Get  him  up  if  you  can,"  said  the 
lieutenant.  "I  think  they've  broken 
my  ankle,  but  I  can  crawl." 

With  his  battered  comrade  in  his 
arms  the  private  pressed  on — up  to 
the  summit  and  down  into  the  donga 
where  was  safety  if  they  kept  their 
heads  below  the  crest  of  the  hill.  He 
put  his  burden  down.  A  dead  soldier 
lay  on  his  face  close  by,  his  water  bot- 
tle still  on  his  back.  The  private  gave 
it  to  his  comrade. 

"  How  do  you  feel  now  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Cold!"  The  wounded  man  shiv- 
ered. The  other  wrapped  his  almost 
naked  body  in  his  own  coat. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  else  ?  " 

' '  Smoke. ' '  The  word  was  murmured 
feebly. 

"  When  I  come  back,"  said  the  other. 
Then,  turning,  he  seemed  to  brace  him- 
self up  as  though  with  an  effort,  and 
dashed  down  the  side  of  the  kopje  to 
where  the  lieutenant  was  painfully 
dragging  himself  along. 

"  Get  back  to  cover  at  once  ! "  cried 
the  officer. 

"  Not  without  you,  lieutenant  !  "  was 
the  reply,  and  he  put  an  arm  around 
the  officer  to  raise  him. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  asked  the  lieuten- 
ant. 

"Maurice  Livingstone." 

"  By  Jingo  !  so  you  are.  Dirt  and 
whiskers  have  disguised  you,  but  I  know 
you  now."  He  submitted  to  being 
helped  up  the  hill.  You're  a  brick, 
Maurice,  as  you  always  were.  We're 
at  the  top — we're  safe  !   Good  God  I" 

At  the  very  moment  when  they  had 
only  to  throw  themselves  down  behind 
the  ridge  to  be  secure  from  Boer  bul- 
lets, Livingstone  sprang  into  the  air 
with  a  cry,  and  pitched  into  the  donga 
in  a  crumpled  heap. 


At  last.  The  list  of  casualties  at 
Tugela  river  were  posted  at  the  War 
Office,  and  the  crowds  of  anxious  in- 
quirers were  reaping  joy  or  sorrow  as 
they  pressed  about  the  boards,  and 
found  or  failed  to  find  the  names  of 
their  loved  ones. 

A  carriage  drew  up,  and  as  the  foot- 
man opened  the  door  a  white-haired 
lady  stepped  out  and  entered  the  lobby 
where  the  lists  of  losses  among  rank 
and  file  were  shown. 

"  It's  Lady  Margaret  Livingstone," 
whispered  a  man  as  she  passed. 

She  went  on,  unheeding  the  throng. 
The  lists  were  momentarilly  forsaken 
as  she  approached  them  by  all  save  a 
pale,  sweet-faced  girl,  who  scanned 
them  with  frightened,  swimming  eyes, 
thoughtless  of  everything  save  the 
hopes  and  fears  which  wrestled  with 
each  other  in  her  heart. 

Together  the  two  women  looked  down 
the  lists;  together  their  eyes  lighted 
on  one  line. 

"Z  0973,  Pte.  Maurice  Livingstone, 
killed." 

As  a  black  mist  rose  before  the  elder 
woman's  eyes  the  girl  beside  her  mur- 
mured: 

"Maurice  !  Oh,  Maurice  !  "  and  sank 
fainting  at  her  feet. 

An  instant  Lady  Margaret  looked 
down  at  the  girl,  while  the  instinct  of 
love  arose  in  her  breast.  Then  she 
knelt,  and  raised  her  son's  wife  in  her 
arms.    Love  had  conquered. 

Three  days  later  Lady  Livingstone 
drew  the  physician  who  attended  her 
family  into  her  drawing-room,  and 
looked  a  silent  question  into  his  eyes. 
It  was  a  softened,  tender  and  motherly 
face  he  saw  as  he  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"She  cannot  rally,"  he  said  gently. 
"She  tries  for  the  child's  sake;  it  is 
pitiful  to  see  how  hard  she  tries,  but 
she  can't  do  it.  If  we  could  only  rouse 
her — "  He  turned  away.  The  pathos 
of  the  scene  he  had  just  left  was  strong 
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upon  him.  "The  latest  edition,"  he 
said,  picking  up  an  evening  paper  from 
the  table;  "may  I  look  at  it  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  she  answered. 

"  I  have  interests  out  there,"  he  said, 
opening  the  paper  and  glancing  through 
it.  Suddenly  he  waved  the  paper  above 
his  head.  "She's  saved!"  he  cried, 
with  almost  boyish  enthusiasm;  "  and 
there's  joy  for  you.    See  !  " 

She  looked  where  he  pointed.  The 
paragraph  was  headed,  "Corrections 
of  Casualty  List."  She  saw  only  one 
line — 

"  Z  0973  Pte.  Maurice  Livingstone 
(reported  killed),  wounded  severely." 

"  Thank  God  !  "  she  said,  upon  her 
knees. 

"  It  must  be  broken  gently  to  her," 
the  doctor  said. 

"Trust  me,"  she  answered,  with  a 
tender  smile.    "  I  will  be  very  gentle." 

*  #  *  * 

Gentle,  indeed,  she  was,  and  it  was 
with  a  soft  hand  and  still  softer  lines 
upon  her  face  that  she  tended  Winnie, 
and  brought  her  out  of  danger. 

When  Maurice  returns — as  he  will, 
for  the  bullet,  though  it  pierced  his 
lung,  made  a  passage  that  will  easily 
heal — it  will  be  to  receive  a  loving  wel- 
come from  his  mother,  wife  and — though 
this  person  will,  perhaps,  be  a  little 
shy  at  first — his  son.  Then  they  will 
learn  that  it  was  through  his  generosity 
in  wrapping  his  coat  round  his  dying 
comrade  that  his  name  appeared  among 
the  dead.  And  they  will  be  proud  to 
know  that  he  is  recommended  for  the 
Victoria  Cross. 

Home  Building. 

Many  young  people  do  not  realize  the 
importance  of  a  home  in  beginning  their 
married  life.  They  say  "  It's  too  much 
trouble  to  keep  house;  we  want  to 
enjoy  life  for  a  while,"  so  they  settle 
down  in  some  boarding-house  and  seek 
pleasure  and  entertainment  at  par- 
ties, theaters,  etc.,  until  they  constantly 
crave  something  of  that  kind,  and  find 
no  pleasure  in  quiet  home  joys  which 
might  afford  the  highest  pleasure. 
Happily,  this  view  is  not  common  among 
young  people  in  the  country,  but  there 
is  another  thing  to  urge— have  a  home 
by  yourselves.  You  do  not  know  how 
much  of  your  happiness  may  depend  on 
this.  The  first  years  of  married  life 
are  trying  ones.  No  matter  how  long 
you  have  been  acquainted,  there  are 
still  many  things  to  learn;  and  this  pe- 
riod, when  your  lives  are  being  turned 
and  harmonized  to  each  other,  if  passed 
with  each  other,  is  passed  with  much 
less  discord  if  you  are  at  home  to  your- 
selves. 

It  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  all  young 
married  people  to  build  for  themselves 
a  home,  be  it  ever  so  humble,  and  then 
to  make  it  as  beautiful  as  possible.  It 
is  something  for  which  to  work  and  sac- 
rifice, and  will  be  loved  and  valued  ac- 
cording to  the  effort  cost  to  obtain  it. 
Every  vine,  flower  or  tree  that  is  plant- 
ed is  an  added  pleasuse.  The  children 
that  come  into  such  a  home,  and  which 
they  are  easily  taught  to  help  care  for 
and  beautify,  will  be  more  unselfish  and 
more  likely  to  grow  into  strong  and  no- 
ble men  and  women. 

Making  Over  Blankets. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  housekeeper 
when  blossoming  trees  assure  her  that 
settled  spring  weather  has  come  is 
washing  the  blankets.  Perhaps  she 
may  find  it  also  of  advantage  to  make 
them  over,  according  to  this  plan: 

New  blankets  generally  come  in  pairs, 
folded  over  at  the  bottom,  and  the  two 
upper  ends  generally  bound  with  rib- 
bon. Some  housekeepers  cover  this 
ribbon,  binding  with  a  fold  of  cotton, 
which  can  be  ripped  off  when  it  is  soiled, 
and  another  basted  on  in  its  place. 
This,  however,  is  only  a  temporary  de- 
vice. As  soon  as  the  blankets  are 
washed  the  border  must  be  replaced,  as 
ribbon  ordinarily  will  not  bear  washing. 

After  bed  blankets  have  been  in  use 
two  seasons  they  should  be  washed,  no 
matter  how  neat  they  look.  They  have 
by  this  time  absorbed  enough  of  those 
unwholesome  fumes  thrown  out  in  sleep 
to  need  disinfecting  in  some  way,  and 


the  best  way  is  by  washing  them.  Cut 
them  apart  at  the  fold  and  rip  off  the 
ribbon  binding.  This  makes  two  single 
blankets,  which  are  much  easier  to  han- 
dle in  washing  than  a  pair. 

Wash  the  blankets  by  themselves  on 
a  clear,  cool,  sunny  day,  when  the  air  is 
still.  After  sousing  the  blankets  fifteen 
minutes  in  soapsuds  made  with  white 
soap  and  about  a  tablespoonful  of  am- 
monia to  every  gallon  of  water,  lift 
them  out  into  a  new  "  suds  "  a  trifle 
cooler,  and  souse  them  again  for  five 
minutes.  In  the  next  water  omit  the 
soap  but  put  in  ammonia.  Wring 
them  through  a  wringer  screwed  up  as 
loosely  as  possible.  If  you  have  only  a 
small  wringer,  it  is  better  to  press  out 
the  water  with  the  hands,  as  tight 
wringing  is  very  injurious  to  the  soft 
texture  of  blankets. 

Hang  the  blankets  while  still  quite 
wet  evenly  on  the  lines.  It  is  better  to 
stretch  the  lower  edge  on  an  even  strip 
of  wood  the  size  of  the  blankets  before 
they  were  washed,  and  pull  them  to  the 
same  length  on  the  line.  Let  them  hang 
until  they  seem  dry,  then  hang  them  in 
a  warm  kitchen  over  night.  When  they 
are  dry  finish  both  ends  of  each  of  the 
blankets  in  blanket  stitch.  This  should 
be  done  with  an  ordinary  size  worsted 
needle  with  a  sharp  point,  and  German- 
town  yarn  the  color  of  the  stripes  in  the 
blanket. 

John  G.  Whittier. 

O  thou,  whose  daily  life  anticipates 
The  life  to  come,  and  in  whose  thought 
and  word 
The  spiritual  world  predominates. 
Hermit  of  Amesbury  !  thou,  too,  hast 
heard 

Voices  and  melodies  from  beyond  the  gates, 
And   speakest  only  when  thy  soul  is 
stirred  !  — Longfellow. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Salad  and  Salad  Making. 

One  secret  of  salad  making  is  the 
judicious  employment  of  oil  so  as  to  cor- 
rect the  acrid  juices  of  the  plants  and 
yet  preserve  their  several  flavors  un- 
impaired. The  nutritive  value  of  salads 
is  so  well  known  in  Europe  that  there 
is  never  a  dinner  or  supper  without 
some  succulent  herb  to  "sharpen  with 
cloyless  sauce  the  appetite."  This  nu- 
tritive value  is  due  to  the  potash  salts, 
which,  though  present  in  vegetables  in 
general,  are  eliminated  in  the  process 
of  cooking.  Besides  lettuce,  celery  and 
the  cucumber,  we  have  common  mus- 
tard and  watercresses  that  are  very 
valuable  not  only  for  their  wholesome- 
ness,  but  also  their  exquisite  flavors. 
A  housekeeper  who  has  the  nutrition  of 
the  family  at  heart  and  has  conquered 
the  salad  question  can  add  a  desirable 
dish  to  the  plainest  dinner.  She  can 
feed  the  hungry,  stimulate  the  jaded 
appetite  and  satisfy  the  caprice  of  the 
gourmet  with  these  delicate  treats.  A 
salad  is  agreeable  and  healthful  to  eat ; 
it  is  also  an  ecomonical  and  democratic 
dish,  and  not  merely  a  dish  for  the 
fashionable  world.  Of  all  the  methods 
of  seasoning  a  salad  the  simple,  so- 
called  French  dressing  is  the  most  deli- 
cate, the  most  satisfying  to  an  epicure 
and  the  most  hygienic  of  all. 

After  having  thoroughly  washed  the 
salad,  dry  it  by  shaking  or  even-wipe  it 
with  a  cloth.  The  reason  for  this  is 
whenever  there  is  any  water  left  on  the 
leaves  the  oil  and  vinegar  will  not  cling 
to  it.  After  this  operation  arrange 
the  leaves  loosely  in  a  salad  bowl — once 
and  a  half  as  large  as  the  bulk  of  salad, 
so  there  will  be  plenty  of  room  to  turn 
it  again  and  again  with  the  wooden 
fork  and  spoon  in  the  process  of  season- 
ing. Now,  as  to  the  French  dressing, 
put  salt  and  pepper  into  the  spoon  and 
a  little  vinegar  or  lemon  juice,  and  stir 
with  the  fork  until  the  salt  is  dissolved 
and  the  pepper  is  well  mixed,  and  then 
sprinkle  this  mixture  over  the  salad 
and  turn  the  leaves  thoroughly.  Finally 
measure  out  so  many  spoonfuls  of  oil 
and  blend  it  again  and  the  salad  is 
ready  to  be  eaten.  To  give  flavor  to 
salads  you  can  use  small,  fine  herbs 
that  are  in  season  and  can  be  easily 
grown  in  the  garden  or  flower  pots, 
such  as  chervil,  chives,  tarragon,  pim- 


pernel, balm,  mint  and  parsley.  In  the 
spring  all  these  herbs  may  be  combined 
and  eaten  as  a  salad  by  themselves. 
The  French  call  this  combination  ven- 
dome. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Indian  Crumpets. — These  may  be 
recommended  as  a  breakfast  bread. 
Just  before  bedtime  heat  two  cupfuls  of 
milk  to  scalding  and  pour  it  gradually 
upon  two  cupfuls  of  corn  meal.  When 
thoroughly  mixed,  stir  this  into  a  table- 
spoonful  of  granulated  sugar  and  a 
quarter  of  a  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  a 
little  warm  milk.  Cover  the  bowl  with 
a  clean  cloth  and  set  to  rise.  Early  in 
the  morning  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
melted  shortening  and  beat  hard  for  a 
moment  before  pouring  the  batter  into 
muffin  tins.  Set  near  the  range  for 
twenty  minutes  and  bake. 

Hot  Pockktbooks. — One  pint  of 
sweet  milk  brought  to  a  boiling  point, 
to  which  add  one  tablespoonful  of 
sugar,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg ;  let  cool  till 
lukewarm,  then  add  half  a  cake  of 
yeast,  two  eggs  and  a  quart  of  flour. 
Let  the  dough  rise  in  a  warm  place  un- 
til very  light,  then  pat  down  with  the 
hand  and  let  rise  again ;  roll  out  to 
about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  cut 
in  four-inch  circles,  brush  with  melted 
butter  and  fold  over  ;  let  rise  on  tins. 
Bake  until  a  delicate  brown;  then,  while 
warm,  go  over  the  surface  with  melted 
butter  to  make  the  crust  tender. 

Lemon  Soliel. — Soak  a  packet  of 
gelatine  in  half  a  pint  of  milk,  then  take 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar, 
throwing  each  lump,  after  being  well 
rubbed,  into  a  saucepan,  with  one  and 
one-half  pints  of  milk.  Stand  this  on 
the  stove  till  hot,  but  do  not  allow  it  to 
boil  ;  then  put  in  the  gelatine  and  stir 
until  dissolved.  Put  all  into  a  large 
basin  ard  stir  until  the  mixture  is  about 
the  warmth  of  cow's  milk.  Take  the 
strained  juice  of  the  lemons  and  throw 
into  it.  Give  one  or  two  stirs  (not 
more,  and  very  quickly)  and  put  at 
once  into  a  mould.  If  properly  made, 
the  bottom  of  the  mould  should  look 
like  a  cream  and  the  top  like  jelly. 

Baked  Tomatoes  With  Eggs. — Wash 
some  medium-sized  tomatoes,  cut  a 
small  slice  from  top,  scoop  out  the  in- 
side with  a  spoon  and  season  the  to- 
matoes with  pepper  and  salt,  put  one- 
quarter  teaspoonful  butter  into  each 
one,  set  them  in  a  buttered  pan,  and 
bake  in  a  hot  oven  ten  minutes;  remove 
and  put  into  each  one  a  raw  egg,  sprinkle 
over  a  pinch  of  salt  and  a  few  drops  of 
melted  butter,  return  the  tomatoes  to 
the  oven  and  bake  till  the  white  of  egg 
is  firm;  cut  as  many  slices  of  bread  as 
you  have  tomatoes,  toast  them  to  a  fine 
golden  color  and  spread  with  butter, 
lay  the  toast  on  a  hot  dish  and  place 
one  tomato  onto  each  piece. 

Salisbury  Steak. — Procure  two 
pounds  of  beef  from  the  upper  round, 
free  from  fat  and  strings  ;  put  it  twice 
through  the  meat  machine,  then  form  it 
into  six  round  balls,  flatten  them  to 
half-inch  in  thickness,  brush  the  cakes 
over  with  cold  water  and  pat  them  a 
little  with  the  knife  to  have  them  nice 
and  smooth  ;  then  brush  each  all  over 
with  melted  butter  or  oil ;  lay  them  on 
a  hot  broiler,  cook  them  over  a  clear 
and  not  too  hot  a  fire  for  three  minutes 
on  each  side  ;  transfer  the  meat  to  a 
warm  dish.  Mix  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter  with  one  teaspoonful  salt  and 
one-quarter  teaspoonful  pepper;  spread 
this  over  the  meat  equally  divided  on 
both  sides.  Garnish  with  a  border  of 
French  fried  potatoes  and  serve  with 
tomato  salad.  In  place  of  French  fried 
potatoes,  baked  potatoes  may  be  taken. 

Stuffed  Cucumbers.  —  Boiled  or 
stuffed  cucumbers  make  a  pleasant 
change  in  the  daily  menu.  Peel  the  cu- 
cumbers and  boil  them  in  salted  water 
until  tender.  Make  a  white  sauce  the 
same  as  used  for  carrots.  Place  the 
well-drained  cucumbers  in  the  sauce  to 
get  heated  through,  then  serve.  Cu- 
cumbers to  be  stuffed  should  be  cut 
lengthwise.  With  a  spoon  remove  care- 
fully the  seeds,  and  fill  the  place  with  a 
stuffing  made  of  equal  parts  of  minced 
chicken  and  soft  crumbs,  seasoned  and 
moistened  with  one  egg  and  a  little 


stock.  Place  the  pieces  in  a  pan  with 
enough  stock  to  cover  one-half  inch 
deep.  Cook  in  a  moderate  oven  one 
hour,  or  until  the  cucumbers  are  ten- 
der. Remove  them  carefully  to  a  hot 
dish.  Thicken  the  gravy  in  the  pan 
with  a  little  corn  starch  and  pour  it 
around  them. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Onions,  potatoes  and  cabbages  for 
soup  should  always  be  scalded  before 
being  used,  to  draw  out  indigestible 
qualities. 

If  the  children  have  no  appetite  in 
the  morning,  don't  allow  them  to  start 
for  school  without  first  drinking  a  glass 
of  hot  milk. 

To  test  the  heat  of  the  fat  for  cro- 
quettes, fish  cutlets  or  fish  balls,  drop 
in  a  small  piece  of  bread,  and  if  it 
browns  while  forty  can  be  counted,  it  is 
right. 

If  you  wish  to  cool  a  room  wet  a 
cloth,  the  larger  the  better,  and  hang 
it  up  in  the  room.  If  the  ventilation  is 
good  the  temperature  will  sink  10%  or 
15%  in  less  than  an  hour. 

Sew  a  bit  of  thin  chamois  leather 
around  the  inside  of  a  shoe  heel  if  the 
heels  are  tender.  It  will  prevent 
soreness,  and  also  save  the  stockings. 
It  is  a  very  good  plan  with  children's 
shoes. 

Put  a  little  lemon  juice  or  vinegar  in 
the  kettle  in  which  cauliflower  or  cab- 
bage is  boiled.  It  will  serve  to  keep  it 
white  while  cooking.  It  also  whitens 
and  keeps  firm  fish  meat.  Apropos  of 
boiling  cabbages,  the  cook  of  one  family 
manages  this  process  without  the  usual 
disagreeable  smell  coming  from  it.  Her 
secret,  she  says,  is  in  cooking  the  vege- 
table very  slowly,  practically  stewing 
it,  in  fact,  and  keeping  the  pot  covered. 

Fruit,  such  as  raisins,  currants,  etc., 
should  not  be  washed  just  before  using 
in  cake,  as,  even  when  the  cake  is  well 
done,  the  water,  by  softening  the  fruit, 
would  cause  it  to  be  heavy  and  sink  to 
the  bottom.  When  the  fruit  is  received 
pick  over  the  raisins  and  currants, 
wash  them,  rub  the  currants  in  a  coarse 
towel  to  dislodge  the  minute  stems,  and 
dry  both  thoroughly  on  tins.  Leave 
the  fruit  in  a  warm  place  all  day  to 
make  sure  it  is  perfectly  dry,  and  put 
it  away  in  closely  covered  tin  cans. 
When  needed  for  baking  the  currants 
require  only  to  be  well  floured  and  the 
raisins  to  be  seeded  and  floured. 

To  polish  and  clean  windows  you  must 
use  the  right  utensils.  Ordinary  water, 
a  mop  and  soap  will  hardly  accomplish 
the  purpose.  Soap,  to  begin  with, 
should  always  be  avoided  in  window 
cleaning.  The  best  of  soaps  will  streak 
the  glass  and  make  it  look  worse  than 
before.  Even  water  can  be  dispensed 
with,  or,  if  the  windows  are  very  dirty, 
wash  them  first  with  water  and  then 
with  alcohol.  Alcohol  will  give  a  polish 
and  brightness  to  the  glass  that  cannot 
be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  After 
the  alcohol  has  been  put  on,  rub  and 
polish  with  a  chamois.  A  piece  of 
cotton  cloth  can  be  used  for  rubbing  on 
the  alcohol,  but  the  polishing  should 
always  be  done  with  a  chamois.  This 
is  not  an  expensive  method,  for  the 
windows  will  remain  clean  and  polished 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  when  cleaned 
with  water. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  wash  some 
varieties  of  rice  free  "  from  that  which 
makes  it  stick."  If  to  this  kind  one 
teaspoonful  of  butter  is  added  in  the 
cooking  the  grains  t  will  separate. 
There  are  many  ways  of  cooking  rice, 
the  most  difficult  of  all  vegetables  to 
cook  properly,  but  none  is  better  than 
to  drop  it  into  rapidly  boiling  water 
slowly  enough  not  to  stop  the  boiling, 
where  it  must  be  kept  fairly  dancing 
until  testing  shows  it  is  done.  It  must 
be  watched,  to  catch  it  just  at  the 
right  moment,  otherwise  the  starch 
will  be  given  off  into  the  water.  The 
moment  the  grain  is  soft  throughout 
pour  a  little  cold  water  into  the  pot  to 
instantly  arrest  the  boiling;  then  drain 
and  stand  on  the  back  part  of  the  stove 
(over  a  pan  to  catch  the  drippings)  to 
dry.  Neither  Japanese  nor  Chinese 
rice  compares  with  our  Carolina  rice, 
both  being  meager  in  size,  dark  and 
"sticky"  when  cooked. 
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San  Francisco,  May  29,  1900. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   65?>@66U  66X@67* 

Thursday   86X@66'8  67*@67 

Friday   66*@65X  67*@66X 

Saturday   66X@66*  67*®67 

Monday   65  X  ©6534         67  @66* 

Tuesday   65X@66  66?»®67H 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   5s  8*d      -s  — d 

Thursday  *-s  — d      -s  — d 

Friday   58   8Xd      5s   8  d 

Saturday  5s   8*d      5s  7*d 

Monday   5s  8*d      5s  7*d 

Tuesday   5s   8^d      5s  8  d 

♦Holiday. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Hay.  Dec. 

Thursday    @    1  O0X@l  00H 

Friday    @    99'/,®  99* 

Saturday    @    99   @  98X 

Monday   90   @    98X®  98* 

Tuesday    @    98*®  98X 

Wednesday    @     @   

WHEAT. 

The  market  has  been  generally  dull  and 
uninteresting  since  last  review,  just  the 
condition  that  the  buying  and  bear  inter- 
est would  select  to  have  the  situation  shape 
to  their  suiting.  The  crop  in  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  Middle  West  was  re- 
ported to  be  unpromising  from  lack  of 
moisture,  but  with  very  little  foreign  de- 
mand and  not  much  local  buying,  there 
was  no  stimulation  of  values  on  account  of 
the  unfavorable  crop  news.  In  the  local 
market,  exporters  have  been  lately  doing 
practically  nothing  in  the  way  of  attempt- 
ing to  buy  wheat,  and  that  there  will  be 
any  special  improvement  in  this  regard  in 
the  near  future  is  not  probable.  There 
are  few  ships  here,  either  engaged  or  dis- 
engaged, and  the  chances  are  that  during 
the  next  few  months,  as  is  apt  to  be  the 
ease  at  harvest  time,  the  needs  of  farmers 
who  are  not  forehanded  will  throw  more 
wheat  upon  the  market  than  required  for 
the  foreign  and  local  trade,  making  a  poor 
time  to  sell,  as  buyers  will  be  master  of  the 
situation  to  a  more  than  ordinary  degree. 
The  speculative  market  at  the  close 
showed  slight  recovery,  but  spot  market 
was  unimproved. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1900,  delivery,  90@— c. 

December,  1900,  delivery,  98Jc@$1.00s. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  May,  1900,  wheat  sold  at 
— @—  c;  Decomber,  1900,  98i@98|c. 

California  Milling  (  92*®  97* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   90  ®  92* 

Oregon  Valley   90  ®  95 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   95  @  97* 

Walla  Walla  Club   85  @  95 

Off  qualities  wheat   82*@  87* 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  yoar  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1898-99.  1H99-1900. 

Liv.  quotations   6s3dft;6s5d  6sld@6s2d 

Freight  rates   26*®27*s  38*®40s 

Local  market  |l  06><(Sl  085£  90 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 
FLOUR. 

While  the  market  is  weak,  with  ten- 
dency to  lower  figures,  quotable  values 
remain  in  same  position  as  for  some  months 
past.  Thero  is  considerable  cutting  of 
rates,  however,  especially  where  transfers 
of  noteworthy  magnitude  are  under  con- 
sideration. There  is  a  fair  outward  move- 
ment, but  much  of  this  Hour  is  being  de- 
livered on  contracts.  Local  demand  is  of 
a  light  order. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  *2  40@2  60 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  65@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35@3  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60(3)3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  40 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  40 

BARLEY. 

There  has  been  further  depression  in 
values  for  this  cereal,  both  in  the  spot  and 
speculative  markets.  As  the  crop  in  Cali- 
fornia promises  to  bo  of  tolerably  heavy 
aggregate,  outside  of  the  extreme  south- 
ern of  the  State,  the  buying  element  is 


having  good  opportunity  to  hammer  down 
prices  and  is  not  slow  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  same.  The  market  is  not  likely  to 
develop  strength  very  soon,  at  the  same 
time  much  lower  prices  than  now  current 
are  not  looked  for. 

Feed.  No.  1  to  choice   70  @  72* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   67*®  70 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   75  @  85 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

OATS. 

Offerings  of  Whites  and  Grays  were 
ahead  of  the  immediate  demand,  causing 
the  market  for  these  varieties  to  incline 
against  sellers,  although  quotable  rates 
were  without  marked  change.  Reds  and 
Blacks  continued  in  fair  request  at  the 
comparatively  easy  figures  which  have 
been  current  for  some  time  past.  Spot 
supplies  of  colored  oats  are  not  of  heavy 
volume. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  22*@1  25 

White,  good  to  choice   1  12*@1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  05  @1  10 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  02*@1  12* 

Milling   1  15  @1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  20  @1  30 

Black  Russian   95  @1  07% 

Red   95   @1  17% 

CORN. 

The  market  is  fairly  supplied  with 
Large  Yellow,  mostly  imported  product, 
for  which  asking  rates  remain  close  to  fig- 
ures previously  quoted,  but  there  is  no 
particular  firmness.  Largo  White  is  being 
offered  in  greater  quantity  than  immedi- 
ate custom  can  be  found  for  at  current 
rates.  Small  Yellow  remains  scarce  and 
under  strong  control. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  05  @1  07* 

Large  Yellow   1  15  @1  17* 

Small  Yellow   1  40  @1  50 

Eastern,  in  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  10  @1  12* 

RYE. 

Not  much  demand  from  any  quarter, 
neither  is  there  any  great  pressure  to  re- 
alize. 

Good  to  choice,  new   92*®  07% 

BUCKWHEAT. 

The  same  inactive  market  exists  as  pre- 
viously noted.  Values  are  quotably  un- 
changed, but  are  largely  nominal  for  the 
time  being. 

Good  to  choice   2  00  @2  10 

Silverskln   —  @  — 

BEANS. 

Not  much  doing,  either  in  a  wholesale 
or  jobbing  way.  Offerings  are  in  the  main 
too  light,  especially  from  first  hands,  to 
admit  of  any  noteworthy  wholesale  trad- 
ing. Supplies  are  largely  Lady  Washing- 
tons,  Bayos  and  Pinks,  and  while  market 
for  these  is  more  favorable  to  buyers  than 
for  other  kinds,  values  through  the  entire 
list  are  being  tolerably  well  sustained  at 
the  prevailing  range.  What  the  yield  will 
bo  in  southern  California  is  uncertain,  but 
it  is  probable  there  will  be  a  very  good 
crop  in  the  Sacramento  river  region. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs                     3  35  ®3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice                3  35  ffi3  50 

Lady  Washington                              3  15  @3  25 

Butter,  small                                    3  75  @4  00 

Butter,  large     @  

Pinks                                                2  70  @2  90 

i  Bayos,  good  to  choice                         3  15  @3  35 

Reds                                                 3  75  @4  00 

Red  Kidneys                                     4  00  @4  25 

Llmas,  good  to  choice                        5  25  @5  35 

Black-eye  Beans                                4  50  @4  75 

Horse  Beans     ®  

Garbanzos,  large                             2  50  @2  75 

Garbanzos,  small                              2  00  ®2  25 

Advices  by  recent  mail  from  New  York 
city  give  the  following  report  of  the  bean 
market,  prices  quoted  being  per  60-lb. 
bushel: 

West  Indian  exporters  have  not  been 
inclined  to  use  domestic  Marrow  beans  so 
long  as  they  could  buy  foreign  in  bond  at 

I  $1.70@1.75  for  the  best  goods,  and  the 
latter  have  absorbed  practically  all  tho 
orders  until  near  the  close,  when  150  bar- 
rels were  taken  at  a  cost  of  $2.10@2.12J. 
This  unexpected  demand,  coupled  with 
pretty  fair  jobbing  trade,  has  made  a  little 
firmer  market  for  choicest  State,  with 
some  sales  up  to  $2.15,  and  a  little  fancy 
stock  held  highor.  Modium  have  ruled 
quiet  most  of  the  week,  and  it  has  been  a 
great  surprise  to  the  trade  to  see  the  wide 
difference  in  price  between  them  and  Pea 
maintained  so  long.  The  latter  have  not 
had  important  demand,  but  the  limited 
quantity  of  stock  available  has  made  a 
generally  firm  holding  on  the  basis  of 
$2.27i  for  barrels,  and  $2.25  for  choice 
bags.  Best  Red  Kidney  have  declined  to 
$2,  and  only  a  few  have  sold  at  that;  it 
looks  as  if  less  would  be  accepted  for  some 

I  choice  lots,  and  the  off  grades  have  no 
certain  value.  Quite  a  number  of  lots 
have  dark-colored  beans  mixed  in,  which 
have  the  appearance  of  being  old;  those 
can  be  bought  at  $1.75@1.80.  Small  ex- 
port orders  for  White  Kidney  were  filled 
at  $2.25,  a  few  Yellow  Eye  sold  at  $2.20, 
and  Turtle  Soup  at  $1.70@1.75,  but  the 
demand  for  all  these  varieties  is  so  light 


that  values  are  largely  nominal.  Lima 
steady  but  quiet  at  $3.52J@3.55.  The  best 
of  the  foreign  beans  are  fairly  sustained, 
but  some  pressure  to  sell  other  grades  has 
resulted  in  the  acceptance  of  somewhat 
lower  prices;  our  outside  figures  are  high 
except  for  a  few  choice  goods,  occasional 
lots  of  which  exceed  our  top  figures. 
Scotch  peas  have  eased  off  a  little,  but 
neither  they  nor  green  are  at  all  plenty. 

DRIED  PEAS. 

Nothing  of  consequence  doing  in  this 
line,  and  will  not  be  for  the  next  few 
months.  Quotable  values  remain  nomin- 
ally in  same  position  as  before  noted. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  20  @2  85 

Niles  Peas   2  00  @2  25 

WOOL. 

Aside  from  some  minor  sales  to  manu- 
facturers on  this  coast,  there  has  been 
nothing  done  in  this  center,  Eastern  buy- 
ers still  failing  to  get  down  to  business. 
Markets  East  and  abroad  show  fairly 
healthy  condition,  however,  more  espe- 
cially in  Europe,  and  it  believed  the  cur- 
rent month  will  witness  a  change  for  the 
better,  as  regards  movement  in  this  cen- 
ter. While  values  are  naturally  not 
clearly  defined,  lower  quotations  than  be- 
low noted  are  not  warranted. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  19  @21 

Northern,  free  16  @17 

Northern,  defective  18  ®15 

Middle  Counties,  free  15  @17 

Middle  Counties,  defective  13  ®15 

Southern  Mountain,  !2mos  11  ®13 

Southern  Mountain,  free,  7  mos  12  <§>15 

Southern  Mountain,  defective,  7  mos  10  @12 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  20  @2l 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  19  @20 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  17  @18 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good  12  @16 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  15  ®17 

HOPS. 

The  usual  mid -summer  dullness  is  being 
experienced  in  this  market,  and  that  there 
will  be  any  change  of  consequence  until 
the  opening  of  the  new  season  is  not 
likely.  Offerings  of  Pacific  coast  hops  at 
present  are  mainly  Oregon  product  and 
include  few  which  could  be  termed  of  de- 
sirable quality.  Values  are  quotably  un- 
changed, but  there  is  scarcely  any  whole- 
sale demand,  either  for  shipment  or  on 
local  account. 

Good  to  choice,  1899  crop   6  @  9 

The  following  review  of  the  hop  mar- 
ket, coming  through  by  mail  of  recent 
date,  is  from  a  New  York  authority: 

Over  1600  bales  of  hops  arrived  again 
this  week,  nearly  1150  bales  of  which 
came  from  the  Pacific  Coa9t,  and  260  bales 
owned  by  a  brewer  were  ordered  forward 
from  one  of  the  warehouses  in  the  interior 
of  this  State.  The  week  opened  with 
very  warm  weather,  and  this  started 
numerous  inquiries  from  both  browers 
and  dealers,  some  business  resulting.  But 
a  change  to  colder  weather  on  Wednesday 
seemed  to  again  check  trade,  and  not  as 
much  has  been  accomplished  this  week  as 
expected.  The  position  as  to  prices  is  un- 
changed. There  is  a  fairly  firm  holding 
of  lino  hops,  either  State  or  Pacific  Coast, 
but  the  best  of  these  are  offering  at  13c; 
probably  the  bulk  of  the  stock  can  be 
bought  in  range  of  10@12c,  though  there 
are  still  quite  a  number  of  the  lower 
grades  that  are  seeking  custom  at  from 
9c.  down  to  6c.  for  poor.  Old  olds  find  no 
place  in  the  trade  at  present  and  are  en- 
tirely nominal.  Good  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  yard9  this  week  and  a  more 
intelligent  idea  of  the  condition  of  tho 
roots  can  be  had.  There  is  quite  a  differ- 
ence in  the  yards  in  different  soctions,  and 
weak  and  missing  hills  have  led  to  some 
plowing  up.  If  there  were  10%  to  15%  of 
the  yards  plowed  up  and  the  balance  well 
cultivated  it  is  probable  that  we  should 
have  more  hops  than  last  yoar,  which  was 
a  light  crop. 

.    HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Arrivals  of  old  hay  have  been  lately 
showing  decrease,  but  there  has  been 
enough  for  immediate  requirements. 
Values  have  been  ruling  steady,  especially 
for  the  more  desirable  grades.  Occasional 
sales  of  select  Wheat  hay  are  still  being 
made  up  to  $10,  although  this  can  hardly 
be  termed  a  quotable  figure.  New  re- 
mains in  poor  favor,  which  will  likely  be 
the  case  for  a  month  or  more.  New  Oat 
ranges  from  $4.50@6,  and  new  Wheat  is 
quotable  at  $6(^8  per  ton. 

Wheat   «  50®  9  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   •  00®  9  00 

Oat   6  00®  8  00 

Barley   5  00®  7  00 

Alfalfa   5  0j®700 

Stock   5  00®6  00 

Compressed   8  60®  9  50 

Straw,  V  bale   25®  37* 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Bran  was  steadily  held,  owing  to  light 
stocks,  but  not  much  was  required  to 
satisfy  the  demand.    Middlings  were  in 
I  fair  supply  and  were  offered  at  previous 


figures.  Shorts  were  in  light  stock  and 
in  limited  request.  Market  for  Rolled 
Barley  was  weak.  Milled  Corn  was  with- 
out quotable  change. 

Bran,  V  ton   12  00®13  00 

Middlings   15  00@18  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    13  00®  15  00 

Barley,  Rolled    16  50®  16  00 

Cornmeal  -  -    23  50@24  00 

Cracked  Corn   24  50® 25  00 

SEEDS. 

There  is  little  doing  in  this  line  at  pres- 
ent, and  not  much  stock  of  any  sort  to 
operate  upon.  In  the  absence  of  anything 
warranting  making  changes,  former  quo- 
tations are  continued. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  25®8  60 

Mustard,  Yellow   4  !0@4  75 

Flax   2  00®2  26 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3%®  4 

Rape   2  @  8 

Hemp   4   ®  4% 

Timothy   4   @  4% 

Alfalfa,  Utah   -®— 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

A  fair  business  in  Grain  Bags  is  reported 
at  steady  rate9.  It  is  the  general  impres- 
sion that  values  are  as  low  as  will  be  ex- 
perienced the  current  season,  or  if  any 
material  breaks  occur,  they  will  be  on  sur- 
plus stock  and  too  late  to  be  of  benefit  to 
farmers  in  this  State.  In  Oregon  and 
Washington,  where  elevators  are  used, 
producers  are  in  a  better  position  to  take 
advantage  of  tho  market,  being  able  to 
defer  purchasing  until  the  wheat  has  to  be 
delivered  aboard  ship. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July  ..   — ® — 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6*®  «% 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  64®  6* 

State  Prison  Bags,  »  100   — ®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs   -@32* 

Wool  Sacks,  3*  lbs   -@28* 

Fleece  Twine   7*®— 

Gunnies   — @12* 

Bean  Bags   4X@  5J< 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton  6*@  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

The  weak  feeling  previously  noted  con- 
tinues to  prevail  for  Hides  of  all  descrip- 
tions, as  also  Pelts  and  Tallow.  In  East- 
ern centers  values  are  lower  than  are  cur- 
rent here. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Hound.  Cull*. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   10  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs   9  8 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   9  8 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs   9 

Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  9 

Dry  Hides   18  15 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fbs   17  IS 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   20  16 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large   2  50  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium   2  00  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   2  00  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75  @1  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides...   50  @  75 

Pelts,  long  wool,  *  skin   1  00  @1  25 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   70  @  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  1»  skin   35  ®  60 

Pelts,  sheaaling,  V  skin   20  ®  85 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   27*®  30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20  @  22* 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  10 

Elk  Hides   10  @  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   4?K@  5 

Tallow,  No.  2   4   @  4* 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  @  37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  ®  10 

HONEY. 

Moderate  quantities  of  new  crop  are 
coming  forward,  mostly  Amber  Extracted 
from  the  San  Joaquin.  Although  supplies 
of  old  honey  are  about  exhausted,  demand 
for  new  does  not  appear  to  be  very  active 
or  urgent.  Sales  of  new  Amber  Extracted 
have  been  mainly  within  range  of  6A(^7c, 
little  commanding  over  6Jc.  in  anything 
like  a  wholesale  way. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7   ®  7% 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   6*®  7 

Extracted,  Amber  5   @  5* 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  U*@12* 

Amber  Comb   8  ®I0 

BEESWAX. 

Business  is  of  necessity  light,  owing  to 
the  limited  offorings.  Market  is  firm  at 
tho  quotations,  with  demand  good. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  *  lb  2fl  «27 

Dark  «  ®25 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Market  for  Beef  was  fairly  steady  but 
quiet.  Mutton  was  not  in  excessive  supply, 
and  market  presented  a  little  firmer  tone. 
Veal  was  scarce  and  against  buyers. 
Lamb  brought  same  prices  as  proceeding 
week.  Hog  market  was  without  improve- 
ment, demand  being  slow  and  tendency 
toward  easier  figures. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb          6  ®  6* 
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Beef,  second  quality   6  @— 

Beef,  third  quality   5  <a>  5V4 

Mutton— ewes,  6%@7c;  wethers   6H@ 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   5%@  5% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6%@  5% 

Hogs,  large,  hard   5%@  5H 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   — @— 

Hogs,  feeders    5  @  h\i 

Hogs,  country  dressed   6  @  6M 

Veal,  small,  |I>   8  @10 

Veal,  large,  $  ft   7  @  8K 

Lamb,  spring,  fl  ft   8  @  8}4 

POULTRY. 

Owing-  to  much  lighter  receipts  of  East- 
ern poultry  than  for  a  fortnight  or  more 
preceding,  the  market  showed  improve- 
ment throughout,  but  firmness  was  most 
pronounced  on  choice  young  fowls,  medium 
size  to  full  grown,  such  being  in  good  re- 
quest. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  $  ft   —  @  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  $  ft   11   @  12M 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  f,  ft   10  @  11 

Hens,  California,  $  dozen   4  00  @i  50 

Roosters,  old   3  50  @4  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  50   @6  50 

Fryers   4  50  @5  00 

Broilers,  large   3  50  @4  60 

Broilers,  small   2  00   @2  50 

Ducks,  old,  $  dozen   4  50  @5  00 

Ducks,  young,  $  dozen   5  00   <S6  00 

Geese,  $  pair   1  25  @1  50 

Goslings,  Tgi  pair   1  25   @1  50 

Pigeons,  old,  $  dozen   1  50  @1  75 

Pigeons,  young    1  50  <a>l  75 

BUTTER. 

Arrivals  of  choice  to  select  fresh  are  on 
the  decrease,  owing  to  warm  weather  and 
also  to  quality  of  feed  depreciating.  Mar- 
ket is  firm  at  quotations  for  best  qualities 
of  butter,  and  no  likelihood  of  ruling 
lower  this  season. 

Creamery,  extras,  f,  ft   18  @— 

Creamery,  firsts   17H@ — 

Creamery,  seconds   17  @ — 

Dairy,  select   17  @— 

Dairy,  seconds   16  @16i4 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @— 

Mixed  store   14  @15 

Creamery  in  tubs   18  @20 

Pickled  Roll   18  @20 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select   18  @19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   16  @17 

CHEESE. 

This  market  presents  fully  as  healthy 
tone  as  for  some  time  past,  there  being  a 
fair  demand  at  full  current  rates  for  both 
regular  flats  and  small  cheese.  Young 
Americas  continue  in  lighter  supply  than 
flats  and  command  relatively  the  best  fig- 
ures. New  Eastern  is  beginning  to  come 
forward,  but  only  in  small  quantity. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   8V£@— 

California,  good  to  choice   8  @  8H 

California,  fair  to  good   7H@  8 

California  Cheddar   — @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   8H@  9 

EGGS. 

Demand  is  not  brisk  and  never  is  at  this 
time  of  year.  Consumers  are  now  running 
largely  on  fruits  and  vegetables.  This  will 
be  the  case  for  about  two  months,  when 
the  tide  will  again  turn  on  to  eggs  and 
meat.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
tendency  on  choice  to  select  eggs  will  be 
to  firmer  rather  than  to  easier  figures,  ow- 
ing to  decreased  production  and  poorer 
average  quality  of  offerings. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  16  @ — 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  14H@15'/4 

California,  good  to  choice  store   13  ®14 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading   15  (316 

Eastern,  cold  storage   —  @ — 

VEGETABLES. 
Changes  have  not  been  numerous  or  pro- 
nounced the  past  week  in  the  quotable 
range  of  prices  for  vegetables  now  in  sea- 
son. Onion  market  ruled  quite  steady  for 
good  to  choice  new  Red,  the  demand  being 
very  fair.  Imported  Australian  are  about 
out  of  stock,  the  clean-up  having  been 
made  at  unprofitable  figures.  String  and 
Wax  beans  brought  improved  prices. 
Green  Corn  of  choice  quality  sold  to  ad- 
vantage. Cucumbers,  Tomatoes  and  Sum- 
mer Squash  were  in  increased  receipt  and 
cheaper. 

Asparagus,  #  box   50   @1  25 

Beans,  String,  *  ft   3'/4@  5 

Beans,  Wax,  *  ft   4  @  5 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,     100    40  @  — 

Cauliflower,  $  dozen   50  @  — 

Cucumbers,  $  box   1  25  @1  50 

Egg  Plant,  f,  ft   6  @  8 

Garlic,  «ft   4  @  5 

Green  Corn,  f,  doz   12K@  eo 

Onions,  Red,  Cal.,  good  to  choice —     75  @1  00 

Onions,  Oregon,  ^  cental   —  @  — 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,  *  ft   2!4@  3 

Peas,  Green,  ¥  sack   75   @1  25 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  ft   5  @  7 

Peppers,  Bell,  *  ft   10  @  12 

Rhubuarb,  *  box   75  @1  25 

Squash,  Summer,     large  box   1  00  @1  50 

Tomatoes,  f  box   1  00  @1  50 

Tomatoes,  Bay,     box   —  @  — 

POTATOES. 

Old  potatoes  are  still  on  market  in  lim- 
ited quantity,  mostly  Oregon  Burbanks, 
but  the  demand  for  them  is  naturally  light 
at  this  late  date  and  the  market  cannot  be 
termed  firm.  New  potatoes  are  arriving 
rather  freely  in  both  sacks  and  boxes. 
For  ripe  New  of  desirable  size  the  market 


inclined  in  favor  of  sellers,  but  poor  quali- 
ties met  with  slow  sale  at  low  figures.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  New  potatoes  ar- 
riving are  under  choice. 

Burbanks,  River,  «  cental   50  @  80 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  $  cental. ..  50  @  85 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Oregon   60  @  85 

River  Reds   —  @  _ 

Early  Rose   —  @  — 

Garnet  Chile   —  @  — 

New  Potatoes,     cental   50  @1  00 

Sweet,  River,  f*  cental   —  @  — 

Sweet,  Merced   —  @ 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  variety  of  fresh  fruits  offering  in 
the  deciduous  and  berry  line  remained 
much  the  same  as  preceding  week.  It  was 
the  exception  where  there  were  any  radi- 
cal changes  in  prices,  but  the  tendency  in 
the  main  was  to  lower  figures.  Cherries 
as  also  Berries  of  most  kinds  were  in  such 
liberal  receipt  that  canners  had  to  be 
depended  upon  for  an  outlet,  and  canners 
operated  only  at  low  prices,  naming  l@4c. 
per  lb.  for  cherries,  as  to  kind  and  qual- 
ity, the  latter  figure  being  for  choice  Royal 
Anns.  Neither  Peaches  nor  Royal  Apri- 
cots of  desirable  quality  were  in  excessive 
supply.  Clyman  and  Cherry  Plums  were 
in  fair  receipt,  but  it  was  the  exception 
where  they  were  sufficiently  ripe  to  be  es- 
pecially sought  after. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   —  @  — 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-ft  box.  1  00  @  1  25 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-ft  box.     50   @  75 

Apricots,  Royal,  f,  crate   75  @  1  00 

Apricots,  Pringle,  fl  box   40  @  60 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  ^  box   50  ®  75 

Cherries,  Black  Tartarian,  $  box...  40  @  65 
Cherries,  White  and  Red,  $  box. . ..  25  @  40 
Cherries,  in  bulk,  if*  ft,  Royal  Anne, 

4(35'/2c;  Black  Tartarian,  3@4^c; 

Red  andWhit3,  l!4(a»3c. 

Gooseberries,  common,     lb   3  @ 

Gooseberries,  English,  ^  ft   6  @ 

Raspberries,  $  chest   6  00  @  9  00 

Blackberries,  f,  crate   90  @  1  15 

Blackberries,  ^  chest   8  00  @10  00 

Logan  Berries,  $  chest   6  00  @800 

Cherry  Plums,  $  box   40  @  75 

Clyman  Plums,  $  crate   1  00  @  1  25 

Currants,  Red,  V  chest   3  50  @  4  50 

Peaches,  Tf*  box   65  @  1  25 

Pears,  Madeline,  ~$  box   40  @  65 

Figs,  Black,  -p  crate   1  00  @  1  25 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest..  7  00  @  9  00 
Strawberries,  Large,  If*  chest   4  00  @  6  00 

DRIED  FRUIT. 
The  conditions  prevailing  in  the  market 
for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits  remain 
virtually  the  same  as  a  week  ago,  and  a 
repetition  of  the  remarks  then  made 
would  cover  the  situation  at  this  date. 
About  the  only  encouraging  feature  is  the 
continued  movement  in  Prunes.  While 
market  for  this  fruit  is  not  quotably 
higher,  it  is  firm  at  full  current  rates,  and 
prospects  are  good  for  a  clean-up  at  exist- 
ing range  of  values.  In  immediate  offer- 
ings there  are  few  other  than  50-60s  and 
60-70s,  the  smaller,  sizes  being  practically 
out  of  stock.  New  Apricots,  July-August 
delivery,  remain  quotable  at  7@7Jc  for 
good  to  choice  in  sacks,  delivered  at  pro- 
ducing points,  buyers  appearing  to  be 
more  or  less  indifferent,  while  packers  and 
producers  see  nothing  to  justify  them  in 
crowding  business  at  these  figures.  Old 
Apricots  are  held  far  above  the  prices 
named  for  new  to  arrive,  but  are  in  very 
light  stock  and  at  current  rates  are  sal- 
able only  in  small  quantities  for  immedi- 
ate needs.  Market  for  Evaporated  Apples 
shows  no  improvement,  neither  can  it  be 
said  to  be  any  worse  than  at  date  of  last 
review.  While  there  is  no  business  of 
consequence  to  record  in  Apples,  it  is  be- 
lieved it  will  not  be  necessary  to  further 
cut  rates,  and  that  there  will  be  a  fair 
clean-up  before  new  come  upon  the  mar- 
ket. Peaches  are  dragging  at  last  quoted 
decline.  Present  prices  are  quite  reason- 
able, and  it  is  not  likely  that  further  con- 
cesP;ons  to  buyers  would  induce  them  to 
tak,  hold  more  freely.  Demand  is  slow 
and  only  to  cover  most  immediate  and 
pressing  requirements,  not  on  account  of 
any  fault  being  found  with  existing  prices, 
but  simply  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no 
desire  to  carry  old  stock  into  the  new 
season.  Figs  are  still  in  fairly  liberal 
supply,  with  prospects  not  encouraging 
for  a  speedy  clean-up.  Business  in  Pears 
and  Plums  is  of  insignificant  volume  and 
at  generally  unchanged  rates,  present 
stocks  and  offerings  of  these  fruits  being 
of  small  compass. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  $  ft   10  @11 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   11  @12 

Apricots,  Moorpark   13  @15 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   &M@  5H 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   4H@  5 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   bYt©  S% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choioe   4X®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6%@  7% 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12  @15 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  @  9V4 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts  6V4@  7l/t 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  6V4@  7H 


Plums,  Black,  pitted   6^®  7% 

Plums,  White  and  Red   7  @  8 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50s   35£@  4 

50— 60s   3M@  3H 

60— 70s   3  @  3V4 

70  -80s   23£@  3 

Prunes  in  boxes,  Ho  higher  for  25-ft 
boxes,  Mc  higher  for  50-ft  bozes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   — @— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern. . .  — @— 

Prunes,  Silver   4  ®6 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3  @4 

Apples,  quartered   354®  iVi 

Figs,  Black   2  @3 

Figs,  White   3  @  3)^ 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  ®4 

Mail  advices  of  recent  date  from  New 
York  city  furnish  the  following  review  of 
the  dried  fruit  market: 

Demand  for  evaporated  apples  has  con- 
tinued moderate,  and  with  holders  meet- 
ing buyers  freely  tone  has  weakened 
somewhat;  prices  show  no  material 
change,  but  outside  figures  are  more  ex- 
treme. Sun-dried  apples  are  dragging, 
and  chops  and  waste  have  only  a  mod- 
erate inquiry,  with  outside  figures  full  and 
only  reached  for  choice  heavy  packed. 
Raspberries  more  plenty  and  offered  at 
HjC.  in  quantity,  but  jobbing  sales  gen- 
erally at  15@y15£c.  Cherries  scarce  and 
firm.  California  fruit  quiet;  tone  easy  on 
peaches  and  outside  figures  extreme ; 
prunes  firm. 

Apricots.  Cal.,  Moorpark,  "%  ft  14  @16 

Apricots,  Cal  ,  Royal,  $  ft  12i4@13V4 

Peaches,  Cal.,  peeled,  f,  ft  16  @20 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  in  bxs,  f,  ft   7H@  9 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  in  bags,  ft   7  @  6% 

Prunes,  Cal.,  ^  ft  3H@  7 

RAISINS. 

Although  official  card  rates  are  un- 
changed, values  are  unsettled,  and  the 
little  business  doing  is  at  irregular  and 
generally  low  figures.  There  are  no  large 
supplies,  either  here  or  in  the  hands  of 
interior  packers,  but  a  greater  demand 
than  exists  could  be  accommodated  and 
would  prove  quite  acceptable  to  holders. 

T.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

London  Layers,  3-crown,     box   160  @ — 

do        do      2-crown,  $  box   150  @— 

Valencia  Layers,     20-ft  box   80  @1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   6H@ — 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   5  @ — 

Pacifies.— 2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  5Mc;  3-crown, 
6c;  4-crown,  6V4c ;  seedless,  43!£c. 

Orientals.— 2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  4^c;  3-crown, 
5Hc;  4-crown,  6c. 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50-lb. 
boxes.) 

Thompson  Seedless.— Bleached  fancy,  $  ft.,  10c; 
choice,  9c;  standard,  8c;  prime,  6c.  Unbleached, 
6c. 

Sultanas.—  Bleached  fancy,  $  lb.,  8Hc;  choice, 
714o;  standard,  614c;  prime,  5c.   Unbleached,  5c. 

Loose  Valencias.— Fancy,  ^  lb.,5Ho;  choice,  4Ho; 
standard,  3Wc. 

Valencia  Clusters.— Fancy,  $  lb.,  7c;  choice,  6c; 
standard,  5c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Oranges  are  offering  in  quite  liberal 
quantity,  both  by  auction  and  private 
sale,  for  this  late  date  in  the  season.  The 
demand  is  light,  mostly  for  shipment,  and 
for  small  rather  than  large  fruit.  Medi- 
terranean Sweets,  St.  Michaels  and  Va- 
lencias are  about  the  only  varieties  now 
receiving  attention.  Lemons  have  been 
in  improved  demand,  on  account  of  the 
warm  weather,  but  values  show  no  ad- 
vance, the  supply  proving  more  than  suf- 
ficient for  the  requirements.  Stocks  of 
Limes  were  of  fair  volume  and  prices  re- 
mained quotably  as  last  noted. 


75@3  25 
50@2  50 
25@1  50 
50@3  50 
50@3  00 
25@2  25 
75@2  00 
25@2  50 
50@2  00 
00®  1  25 
00@4  50 
50@1  00 


Oranges— Navels,  fancy     box   2 

Navels,  good  to  choice   1 

Navels,  common  to  fair   1 

St.  Valencias    1 

St.  Michaels   1 

Mediterranean  Sweet   1 

California  Seedlings  

Lemons — California,  select,  $  box   2 

California,  good  to  choice   1 

California,  common  to  fair   1 

Limes -Mexican,  $  box   4 

California,  small  box  

NUTS. 

There  is  little  doing  in  this  department, 
which  is  not  unusual  for  this  date,  the 
Summer  season  being  generally  a  dull 
time  in  the  nut  trade.  There  are  no  offer- 
ings of  consequence  of  either  Almonds  or 
Walnuts.  Peanuts  are  in  light  supply 
and  are  commanding  steady  figures. 

California  Almonas,  shelled  14  @17 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  ft  10  @12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell   9 

Walnuts,  White,  California,  standard   7 

Chestnuts,  California  Italian   8 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  5 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6 

Pine  Nuts   5 


®  5 
@10 
w  8 


®  6 
®  «V4 
®  6 


WINE. 


Much  of  the  wine  now  going  to  dealers 
represents  deliveries  on  contracts.  No 
large  quantities  are  believed  to  be  in  first 
hands  at  this  date.  In  quotable  values 
there  are  no  changes  to  record,  wholesale 
figures  for  new  dry  wines  being  14@16  per 
gallon.  Some  exceptionally  fine  wines  are 
held  up  to  20c  per  gallon.,  but  only  in  a 
limited  way  and  for  very  superior  stock  is 


anything  over  16c  obtainable.  Shipment 
by  sea  from  this  port  for  the  four  month 
ended  May  1st  were  2,115,000  gallons  and 
2950  cases,  valued  at  $648,000.  For  corre- 
sponding period  in  1899  the  shipments  by 
sea  were  1,345,000  gallons  and  2840  cases, 
representing  a  valuation  of  $460,000. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sacks  102,314 

Wheat,  centals  203,163 

Barley,  centals   50,360 

Oats,  centals   18,950 

Corn,  centals   2,360 

Rye,  centals   1,180 

Beans,  sacks   4,936 

Potatoes,  sacks   16,714 

Onions,  sacks   3,326 

Hay,  tons   1,994 

Wool,  bales   1,507 

Hops,  bales   179 


Since 
July  1,  '99. 


5,876,802 
6,410,873 
4,932,528 
758,029 
137,526 
99,047 
361,122 
1,168,316 
156,454 
144,715 
53,038 
10,452 


Same  time 
last  year. 


5.135,878 
2,771,804 
1,286,334 
605,928 
166,173 
31,695 
389,763 
1,068,941 
172,903 
126,311 
66,591 
11,670 


EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  U  sacks  124,672 

Wheat,  centals   82,188 

Barley,  centals   3,426 

Oats,  centals   1,177 

Corn,  centals   1,088 

Beans,  sacks   427 

Hay,  bales   3,300 

Wool,  pounds  

Hops,  pounds   7,891 

Honey,  cases   4 

Potatoes,  packages  411 


Since 
July  1,  '99. 

3,965,474 
5,630,132 
3,794,993 
45,123 
19,476 
26,012 
134,174 
4,324,433 
1,063,777 
3,581 
71,210 


Same  time 
last  year. 

3,450,130 
1,826,293 
425,635 
20,921 
20,922 
84,095 
72,279 
1,792,407 
1,329,921 
5,455 
43,138 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  May  29.  —  Evaporated  apples, 
common,  4i4@5c;  prime  wire  tray,  5S4@6c; 
choice,  69£@7c;  fancy,  7i4@8c. 

California  dried  fruits  quiet  in  the  main  and 
unchanged:  prunes  firm  at  quotations. 

Prunes,  3!4®7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  12H@14c;  Moorpark,  15@18c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7@9c;  peeled,  16@20c. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4<  General  Commission  Merchants,  41 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

49* Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


By  GUSTAV  BISBN. 


4  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Coring. 

This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard,  Prof.  Wiekson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co..  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  #3.00,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  should  be  addressed: 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  FntnoUeo,  Cal. 


8 


alifornia  .\ 
/.Vegetables 


IN 


Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Publitfud  by  "Pacific  Sural  Prets"  of  San 
Franciico. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  folly  illustrated. 

PRICE  »2.  Orders  received  at  this  office. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,   1YI  of  f  Itt   «fc  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


We  are  Headquarters  for 

Seed  &  Plants. 


Valuable  book  about  It,  tellinR  how  to K row  thousand* of 
_  »h>t  used  for  nnd  who  la  [Trowing  lt.Sent  for  10c 

AMERICAN  GINSENG  GARDENS,  ROSE  HILL,  New  York. 


r<?  r/**  C^c^ 


patents: 


&Er£ 
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Gain  A  Second 

— when  your  horse  is  fast  seconds 
count  on  a  record. 

A  little  stiffness  or  soreness  in  leg  or  body 
may  lose  seconds  and  hence  lose  a  record. 
Chills,  congestion  and  inflammation  are  the 
enemies  of  speed. 

Tuttles 
Elixir 

used  in  dilute  form 
— •  has  no  superior  as  a 
leg  and  body  wash. 

Apply  to  the  legs  and 
bandage  lightly.  Ap- 
ply to  the  body  and  blanket.  Removes 
stiffness  and  soreness,  prevents  colds, 
congestion,  and  produces  flexibility 
and  firmness  of  muscles  and  tendons. 

For  sale  at  all  druggists.  Sample 
bottle  mailed  for  fic  to  pay  postage. 

Veterinary  Experience— full  of  valu- 
able information— lim  pages,  FREE. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle.  33  Beverly  SI.  Boston,  Mass. 
BEWARE  <>f  all  so-called  Klixlrs, 
none  genuine  but  Tuttles. 


I',.eil  mill  i-ntlorM'ti 
hi  the  Ailm 
111"""-  1  »• 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


On  the  Belgian  Hare. 

Mrs.  A.  Bush  of  Los  Angeles  has 
been  lecturing  at  various  points  on  the 
Belgian  hare.  At  Stockton,  according 
to  the  Mail,  Chairman  J.  W.  Cavis  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Belgian  Hare 
Club  introduced  Mrs.  Bush,  who  said 
that  she  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
organization  of  Belgian  hare  clubs,  for 
she  had  taken  part  in  the  organization 
of  the  first  club  formed  in  this  country, 
in  Denver.  She  stated  that  the  people 
in  northern  California  seemed  as  much 
interested  in  the  business  as  those  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  that  she  had  seen 
some  fine  animals  in  her  recent  visit  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  bay.  The  climate 
here  was  in  reality  better  suited  to  the 
culture  of  Belgian  hares  than  that  of 
Los  Angeles,  for  the  animals  could  en- 
dure cold  better  than  heat. 

At  this  point  Chairman  Cavis  intro- 
duced the  hare  that  was  to  serve  as  an 
illustration.  He  said  that  her  sire  was 
Unknown  Mystery,  and  her  dam  Un- 
known Quantity,  and  he  expected  to  sell 
her  for  a  high  price  after  she  was 
scored. 

Mrs.  Bush  placed  the  animal  on  a 
table,  the  ladies,  in  response  to  an  au- 
dible request  from  a  lady  in  the  rear  of 
the  room,  removed  their  hats,  and  the 
scoring  began.  She  brought  out  the 
following  points  in  regard  to  an  ideal 
hare  :  The  body  color  should  be  a  rich 
Rufus  red,  much  like  that  which  nearly 
all  Belgians  have  behind  their  ears.  The 
animal  should  be  of  a  pale  slate  color 
near  the  skin,  as  the  individual  hairs 
should  be  light-colored  near  the  skin, 
red  for  the  most  part  of  their  length 
and  tipped  with  fawn,  which  makes  the 
ticking.  Tickiug  should  not  be  even, 
but  should  be  wavy — that  is,  in  spots, 
but  not  in  streaks.  The  hindquarters 
should  be  gray,  but  having  as  much  of 
a  tendency  to  red  as  possible.  The  jaws 
should  be  of  a  deep  cinnamon  color, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  get  that  tint. 
Mrs.  Bush  said  that  in  all  her  experi- 
ence she  had  seen  but  three  hares  that 
were  perfect  in  that  particular. 

The  body  should  be  symmetrical.  The 
distance  between  the  shoulder  joints 
and  the  hip  joints  should  be  at  least  10 
inches,  and  11  is  better.  The  flank  and 
t  ibs  should  be  long  and  slim  and  well 
tucked  up,  giving  the  appearance  of 
speed  and  raciness.  Many  lose  in  this 
particular  on  account  of  improper  care. 
Hutches  should  be  at  least  5  feet  long 
and  provided  with  hurdles,  so  that  the 
hares  may  have  plenty  of  exercise, 
which  will  develop  grace  and  symmetry. 
The  back  should  be  arched,  and  to  pro- 
duce this  condition  requires  considerable 
exercise. 

The  head  should  be  long  and  narrow 
through  the  jaws — not  wider  at  the 
jaws  than  at  the  ears.  The  lacing  of 
the  ears  is  the  black  tips  which  nearly 
all  Belgians  have.  It  should  be  wide, 
of  a  jetty  appearance,  and  extend  1< 
inches  down  on  each  side  from  the  tip  of 
the  ear,  not  showing  white  edges.  The 
ears  should  not  be  more  than  5  inches 
long,  and  a  little  less  is  better.  If 


longer,  they  are  liable  to  droop  in  warm 
weather.  The  ears  should  lie  well  to- 
gether and  be  of  a  rich  golden  tan 
color.  The  eyes  should  be  bold  and 
large,  having  an  expression  of  alert- 
ness. 

The  front  legs  should  be  at  least  6 
inches  in  length  and  should  be  straight. 
Wry  feet  are  usually  caused  by  over- 
feeding young  animals,  and  they  dis- 
qualify an  animal  from  appearing  in  a 
show.  The  feet  should  be  red  and  free 
from  ticking  and  white  spots  or  bars. 
Even  the  hind  feet  should  be  red. 
White  hairs  below  the  nails  are  called 
padding,  and  do  not  injure  the  hare. 

In  size  a  hare  of  ten  months  should 
weigh  at  least  eight  pounds.  For  every 
half  pound  under  that  amount  one  point 
is  taken  off  in  scoring.  The  flesh  should 
be  firm  and  the  skin  should  be  tight.  A 
dewlap  is  a  bad  mark  if  it  is  prominent. 
The  color  under  the  body  should  be  a 
creamy  white,  though  a  few  fine  hares 
are  of  a  cinnamon  color  beneath  the 
body. 

When  the  deficiences  of  the  hare  un- 
der consideration  were  figured  up,  it 
was  found  that  her  score  was  88.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  highest  scor- 
ing doe,  Palace  Queen,  is  rated  at  961, 
and  that  Wantage  Fox  of  Alameda  and 
Lord  Nason  and  Ajax  of  Los  Angeles 
score  96,  Mr.  Cavis  was  subjected  to  a 
good  deal  of  chaffing  about  his  "  cham- 
pion." 

Mrs.  Rush  spoke  at  considerable 
length  of  the  proper  food  to  be  given 
hares.  The  bill  of  fare  for  her  rabbitry 
is  as  follows  :  A  mash  of  middlings  and 
linseed  meal,  mixed  with  hot  water  and 
seasoned  with  a  little  salt  and  a  hand- 
ful of  alfalfa  hay,  from  which  the  leaves 
have  been  shaken  off,  is  the  morning 
meal.  At  noon  carrots  and  onions  are 
given.  Onions  are  said  to  be  an  excel- 
lent food,  and  there  is  no  danger  of 
feeding  too  many  of  them.  At  night 
whole  barley  and  whole  oats  were  given. 
She  does  not  believe  in  much  barley,  as 
she  thinks  it  makes  the  skins  of  the  ani- 
mals loose  and  makes  the  hares  lazy. 
Stale  bread  is  a  good  food,  and  milk 
may  be  fed  to  hares  that  are  being 
raised  for  the  market.  Green  food  may 
be  fed,  but  sparingly  at  first. 

Young  hares  should  be  left  with  the 
doe  until  about  three  months  old,  though 
they  may  be  taken  from  her  at  two 
months. 

A  hare  scoring  93  may  be  called 
"good,"  while  one  that  scores  94  is 
"  fine."  The  average  age  of  the  Belgian 
hare  is  four  years. 

What  Bogus  Butter  Is  Made  Of. 

The  House  of  Representatives  re- 
cently called  upon  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  report  the  kinds  of  materials 
used,  the  amount  of  each  ingredient  and 
the  per  cent  that  each  bears  to  the 
total  amount  of  oleomargarine  pro- 
duced in  the  country  for  the  vear  ending 
June  30,  1899  : 

Percent- 
Materials.  Founds.  age. 

Neutral  lard  31,297,251  34.27 

Oleoil   24,491,697  26.82 

Cottonseed  oil   4,357,514  4.7  7 

Sesame   486,310  .  53 

Coloring;  matter. ..  .     148,970  .16 

Sugar   110,164  .12 

Glycerine   8,963  .  01 

Stearine   5,890  .  07 

Glucose   2,550  .03 

Milk  14,200,575  15.576 

Salt   6,773,670  7.42 

Butter  oil   4,342,904  4.76 

Butter   1,568,319  1 .72 

Cream   3,527,410  3.86 

Tota.s  91,322,260  100 


TREE  WASH! 


STEAD'S  "BUG  BANK"  (.th.w.nd 
ch«ap»t  wa-h  kno»n  for  either  citrus  or 
decid  UOUS  trees.  Contains  no  poisonon* 
chemical!  Ii  a  fertilizer  and  tree  tome  combined- 
New  clogt  your  pump  M  clc^es  up  the  pores  of  m  tree 

EASY  TO  HANDLE.     Alwayi  ef- 
fective. In  use  for  more  than  ten  years  by  leading 
I  fruit  men,  some  of  whoa  use  upwards  of  20  tons 
per  year.    Their  tettimrnials  tofetbar  with  prices 
full  directions  open  application. 

Manufactured  only  by 

G.D.Soa£°C0.  SAN  DIEGO 


■A 


WAX 


Don't  tie  the  top  of  j  our 
Jelly  and  preserve  jars  In 
the  old  fashioned  way.  Seal 
them  by  the  new,  quick, 
bsolutely  sure  way— by 
u  thin  coating  of  pure, 
refined  Paranine  wax. 
lias  no  taste  or  odor. 
Is  air  tight  and  arid 
proof.  Easily  applied. 
I'setul  In  a  dozen  other 
ways  about  the  house. 
Full  directions  with 
>ach  pound  cake. 

Sold  everywhere. 
Made  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO- 


Every  Horticulturist  Should    Have  J* 


MY 
NEW 


CATALOGUE 

ABOUT  CITRUS  FRUITS. 

28  pages.  Tells  what  you 
want  to  know  about  the  old 
sorts  and  the  tested  new 
sorts;  also  tables  for  plant- 
ing trees,  sowing  seed,  etc 

I  send  this  valuable  book 

FREE! 
R.  M.TEAGUE,  Sr,S;co- 


Pacific  Steel 
Handy  Wagon. 

WHEELS  28  and  31  Inches  high . 

TIKES  4  and  5  In.  wide,  K  in.  thick. 

AXLES  IV  inch,  solid  steel. 

BOLSTERS  AND  AXLE  STOCKS . . .  White  oak . 
CAPACITY  Guaranteed  5000  lbs 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16-1S  DRTJMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Made  by  The  Shunk  Plow  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 


HALL'S 
BANNER " 
PUMP. 

BEST  LIFT  AND  FORCE 
IN  THE  MARKET. 


No  Pipes  to  Disconnect  to 
Get  at  All  Working 
Parts. 


The  "ALTA"  is  the 
most  serviceable  Deep 
Well  Pump.  Working 
parts  taken  up  from  any 
depth  without  disturb- 
ing pipe  body. 

Address 

HALL'S 
MACHINE  WORKS, 

108    "lain  Street. 
San  Francisco. 


F~OR  SALE 
lOO  Tanks, 

All  Sizes-MUST  GO. 
One  Floe  Lot  of  Seroud-Haod 
Pipe — VERY  CHEAP. 

Windmills,  Water  Troughs,  Pipe 

and  Pumps— All  Kinds. 
Ft.  F».  WILSON,  Stockton, 

LEE  D.  CRAIQ, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


AK1ION  BUCKEYE  MOWKK. 


I  Wt  lFIl'  CHAMPION    SELF  III  III'  RAKK. 


CHAMPION  REVOLVING  RAKE. 


MANILA  RINDING  TWINE. 


Rt  SIIFORIt  FARM  WAGONS. 


MODEL  I  SPRING  WAGON. 


NO.  .->:«.     WORLD  l5KATK.lt  SI  KREV. 


NO.  1.    WORLD  BEATER  BUGGY. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  &  18  DRUMM  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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The  Census  Now  Being  Taken. 

The  count  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States  began  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
June  1,  and  will  end  in  the  cities  in  two 
weeks  and  in  the  rest  of  the  country 
before  the  close  of  the  month.  The  peo- 
ple are  to  be  counted  at  their  places  of 
residence  ;  but,  as  many  persons  and 
families  will  be  away  from  their  homes 
during  June,  there  is  some  danger  that 
such  persons  will  not  be  counted.  If 
they  are  not  counted,  the  locality  in 
which  they  live  will  be  misrepresented 
to  that  extent,  and  in  some  cases  this 
misrepresentation  may  be  enough  to  af- 
fect the  representation  in  Congress  of 
the  State  from  which  they  come.  Local 
pride  and  State  pride,  therefore,  should 
influence  all  such  absentees  to  take  rea- 
sonable precautions  against  being 
omitted  from  enumeration  in  their  places 
of  residence.  Such  omissions  are  most 
likely  to  occur  in  the  large  cities  where 
families  close  their  homes  and  go  else- 
where for  the  summer.  The  occurrence 
of  the  Paris  Exposition  this  year  is 
likely  to  increase  the  number  absent 
from  the  country. 

In  all  cases  of  contemplated  absence, 
the  head  of  the  family  is  requested  by 
the  Census  Office  to  communicate  with 
the  supervisor  of  the  district  in  which 
he  lives.  He  is  also  requested  to  leave 
information  regarding  his  answers  to 
the  questions  which  are  to  be  asked 
with  some  responsible  neighbor  who  will 
agree  to  see  that  it  reaches  the 
enumerator  on  his  rounds.  Such  in- 
formation might  better  be  left  as  a 
memorandum  in  writing,  as  in  that  case 
it  is  less  likely  to  be  overlooked.  The 
questions  to  which  answers  are  desired 
apply  primarily  to  the  population,  but 
also  to  all  farms  and  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments. They  are  being  published 
from  time  to  time  in  the  press  of  the 
country. 

By  taking  this  trouble  the  absent  citi- 
zen will  do  justice  to  his  locality  and  his 
State  and  materially  aid  the  Census 
Office  in  the  performance  of  its  duties. 

The  census  schedule  will  include  in- 
quiries about  the  age,  color  or  race, 
date  of  birth,  conjugal  condition,  num- 
ber of  years  married,  place  of  birth, 
year  of  immigration  to  the  United 
States,  naturalization,  occupation,  num- 
ber of  months  not  employed,  school  at- 
tendance, and  ability  to  read  or  write 
of  all  persons  to  whom  these  questions 
are  applicable.  In  addition,  inquiries 
will  be  made  about  the  ownership  of 
homes  and  farms,  farm  acreage,  value 
and  quantity  of  farm  products,  amount 
of  livestock,  etc. 

Census  Queries.— The  blank  sched- 
ules to  be  used  in  the  census  are  now 
being  distributed  by  the  Census  Office 
to  the  enumerators,  who  started  to 
work  on  June  1.  The  schedules  contain 
questions  which  some  persons  may  think 
prying,  purposeless  or  excessive  in 
number.  But  their  number  and  charac- 
ter have  been  determined  by  Congress, 
not  by  the  Census  Office,  and  all  of 
them  have  been  asked  in  previous  cen- 
suses. The  only  important  change  since 
1890  is  that  some  questions  have  been 
abandoned. 

People  are  often  offended  at  the  ques- 
tion, "  How  old  are  you  ?  "  and  are  apt 
to  wonder  what  use  the  Government 
can  make  of  their  replies.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  replies  are  as  important 
as  any  class  of  information  the  Census 
Office  collects.  Age  returns  penetrate 
and  elucidate  every  other  branch  of 
statistical  knowledge.  They  show  where 
child  labor  is  prevalent,  and  where  the 
proportion  of  persons  able  to  support 
themselves  is  large  or  small.  They  re- 
veal the  great  number  of  colored  chil- 
dren and  the  short  life  of  the  negroes 
under  present  conditions.  They  make 
it  possible  to  ascertain  whether  the 
average  length  of  life  is  increasing  or 
decreasing,  how  many  men  the  nation 
contains  who  are  capable  of  voting  or  of 
bearing  arms,  and  whether  the  relative 
number  of  children  is  increasing  or  de- 
creasing. 

In  Mohammedan  or  semi-civilized 
countries  like  India  householders  are 
often  unwilling  to  answer  the  question 
regarding  the  sex  of  persons  in  the 
house,  but  in  civilized  countries  where 
the  sexes  are  regarded  as  on  an  equal- 
ity, such  unwillingness  does  not  appear. 


The  answers  to  the  questions  show  that 
in  nearly  all  cities  the  females  outnum- 
ber the  males,  and  that  the  same  is  true 
of  most  of  the  States  along  the  Atlantic 
coast.  The  belief  is  widespread  that, 
taking  the  world  in  general,  there  are 
more  females  alive  at  any  given  time 
than  males,  and  that  if  it  were  not  for 
immigration  there  would  be  more  fe- 
males in  the  United  States  than  males. 
But  census  statistics  show  that  we  can 
not  explain  the  great  excess  of  males 
(over  one  and  a  half  million)  in  the 
United  States  by  immigration  alone, 
for  when  the  foreign-born  are  left  out 
of  account  there  are  still  above  600,000 
more  males  than  females. 

Few  would  dispute  the  necessity  for 
asking  questions  regarding  race.  All 
arguments  regarding  the  future  of  any 
particular  race  in  this  country,  like  the 
Indian,  the  negro  or  the  Chinaman,  must 
hinge  upon  the  returns  in  the  census. 
With  the  Indians,  moreover,  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  learn  what  suc- 
cess the  policy  of  the  Government  has 
met  with  in  establishing  them  apart 
from  their  tribes  and  reservations,  and 
whether  such  Indians  are  increasing  or 
decreasing. 

Some  mothers  may  shrink  from  stat- 
ing the  number  of  children  they  have 
had  and  the  number  who  are  living. 
But  from  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions the  country  will  learn  whether  the 
native  American  population  is  holding 
its  own  or  whether,  as  some  have 
claimed,  it  is  being  gradually  sup- 
planted and  displaced  by  the  children  of 
recent  immigrants. 

In  the  light  of  such  explanations,  and 
only  a  few  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions have  been  touched  upon,  it  may 
perhaps  be  clear  to  the  public  that  no 
question  has  been  ordered  by  Congress, 
or  has  been  asked  by  the  Census  Office, 
which,  if  properly  and  correctly  an- 
swered, will  not  lead  to  suggestive  in- 
ferences regarding  the  American  peo- 
ple and  their  work. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 


Labor  Saving  Conveniences. 

Success  on  the  farm  today  is  largely  proportioned 
to  the  saving  of  time  and  labor — which  means  econ- 
omy of  production — and  not  higher  prices  for  farm 
products.  Probably  no  single  machine  or  appliance 
saves  in  the  aggregate  so  much  time  and  hard  labor 
as  the  modern  low  down  handy  wagon.    Take  Tor 


,  Electric 

Instance  the  loading  and  hauling  of  manure,  ensil- 
age corn,  grain  in  the  straw,  corn  fodder,  hay,  &c, 
all  hard  to  load,  the  use  and  ad .  antages  of  a  low 
down  wagon  are  almost  inestimable.  The  Electric 
Low  Down  Handy  Wagon  excels  for  these  purposes.  Has 
the  famous  Electric  steel  wheels.is  light,  strong  and  dur- 
able.   Write  Electric  Wneel  Co..  Box  1U  Quincy.  111.,  for  catalog 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (ill.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


Watered  Stock,  Common  or  Preferred, 


don' t  go  through  Page  Fences.  See!  It's  no  Trust. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


SAVES  CASH 

You  need  fence.  The  ready  made  kinds 
cost  from  60  to  76c.*  rod.  We  tell  you 
how  to  make  the  best  fence  on  earth  for 

20  to  35  Cent's  pel*  Rod. 

Over  100  Styles,  and  from  60  to  70  rods 
per  day.   Send  for  our  free  Catalogue. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS, 
Box  288  Klrtgcvlllp,  Indiana,  P.  8.  A. 


'VATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  se.ling 
doz.  Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  each. 
Send  your  full  address  by  return  mail  and 
we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  post-paid,  and 
a  large  Premium  List  No  money  required. 
BLUINE  CO.  Box  6U0,  Concord  Junction,  Masc 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
933  market  street, 
San  Francisco,  Oax. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  YAH  DBS  HAULER,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 

PrtB'fi  Di'7DMI  H  at  druggists.  25c  size  of  us. 

I1UE1  0  tlitBlfl  liUilli  $1  coe  Clwm.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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649,817.— Pulverizer— C.  W.  Day,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal. 

649,541.— Rotary  Engine— J.  W.  Flow- 
ers, S.  P. 

649, 829. — -Trap  Gun  —  A.  H.  Forstner, 
Salem,  Or. 

649,602. — Rock  Drill— Greene  &  Brady, 
S.  F. 

649,607.— Needle  Filling  Machine— 

J.  E.  Inman,  Kalama,  Wash. 
649,854.— Mouth  Dilator  —  J.  A.  W. 

Lund  berg,  S.  F. 
649,466. — Gas  Generater— L.  Mayhew, 

New  Whatcom,  Wash. 

649.873.  — Spike  Puller — F.  Newnham, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

649.874.  — Flower  Holder — T.  Payne, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

649,706.— Lock  —  B.     Phelps,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

649,646.— Truss— D.  S.  Plum,  El  Dorado, 
Cal. 

649.547.  — Rock  Drill  Pistons— P.  H. 
Reardon,  S.  F. 

649.548.  — Rock  Drill  Slides  —  P.  H. 
Reardon,  S.  F. 

649,551. — Electric   Light  Carbon  — 

J.  F.  Sanders,  Portland,  Or. 
649,878.— Bicycle  Gear— P.  J.  Schar- 

bach,  Woodburn,  Or. 
649,648.— Drying  Apparatus  —  C.  R. 

Splivalo,  S.  F. 
649,881.— Hydrocarbon  Burner— C.  R. 

Sutton,  Carpenteria,  Cal. 
649,561.— Piano  Action— J.  L.  Wilson, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scien- 
tific Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Automatic  Locking  Mechanism 
for  Sidewalk  or  Other  Elevator 
Doors. — Peter  H.  Jackson,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  No.  648,624.  Dated  May  1, 
1900.  This  invention  relates  to  an  auto- 
matic mechanism  for  securing  and  releas- 
ing elevator  hatchway  doors,  and  is  espe- 
cially applicable  to  the  doors  which  close 
over  sidewalk  elevator  platforms  or  hoists. 
It  comprises  details  hinged  to  the  hatch- 
way frame  and  closable  to  meet  on  the 
central  line,  a  vertical  movable  elevator- 
platform,  guided  slid  able  locking  bolts  ad- 
jacent to  the  edges  of  the  doors,  said 
bolts  having  right  and  left  screw  threads 
cut  upon  their  inner  ends,  a  revoluble 
journaled  sleeve  or  turnbuckle  having 
corresponding  threads  within  which  the 
bolt  ends  fit.  A  weighted  lever  is  con- 
nected with  this  and  turnable  by  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  elevator  platform  so  as  to 
withdraw  or  advance  the  bolts.  A  curved 
bail  is  fixed  to  the  elevator  platform,  and 
when  this  starts  to  rise,  it  contacts  with 
the  weighted  lever,  turns  it  so  as  to  with- 
draw the  bolts,  and  the  continued  upward 
movement  of  the  bail  with  the  platform 
separates  the  doors  and  opens  them  when 
the  platform  and  the  bail  descend,  after 
the  latter  has  passed  below  the  line  of  the 
doors  the  latter  commence  closing  and 
finally  close  as  the  bail  descends  still  lower 
and  this  allows  the  weighted  lever  to  act 
to  force  the  bolts  into  their  sockets. 

Rock  Drill. — E.  M.  Greene  and  Wm. 
Brady,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  No.  649,602. 
Dated  May  15,  1900.  This  invention  re- 
lates to  improvements  in  rock  drilling  ap- 
paratus. It  consists  of  one  or  more  cylin- 
ders with  pistons  and  means  by  which  the 
pistons  are  connected  with  the  drill  so  as 
to  move  in  unison  therewith.  Explosive 
vapor  is  admitted,  compressed  and  ignited 
in  the  cylinder  or  cylinders  to  impel  the 
drills  forward  for  the  stroke,  and  an  inde- 
pendent power  mechanism  is  applied  for 
returning  the  parts  after  the  stroke  has 
been  delivered.  In  connection  with  this 
is  a  suitable  valve  mechanism  by  which 
the  explosive  gas  is  admitted  alternately 
to  each  of  the  cylinders  so  that  the  first 
one  and  then  the  other  acts  to  impel  tho 
piston.  The  gasoline  power  drill  hasgreat 
advantages  over  the  present  drill.  It  will 
do  away  with  engine,  boiler  and  air  com- 
pressor, as  the  power  will  be  used  directly 
on  the  drill.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  do 
as  much  work  as  the  present  power  drill 
does,  and  it  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  miner  at  a  price  that  the  miner  of 
small  means  can  reach.  The  miners  using 
the  drill  will  have  the  power  with  them 
using  it  directly  on  the  drill,  thereby  doing 
away  with  an  engineer,  and  the  cost  of  the 
power  itself  will  not  be  one-twentieth  part 
what  the  power  costs  to  run  the  present 


power  drill  where  wood  or  coal  is  used  to 
produce  power.  The  field  for  such  a  drill 
is  great,  on  account  of  so  many  miners  be- 
ing unable  to  purchase  the  expensive  outfit 
now  required.  Drawings  for  a  full  sized 
power  drill  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
builder. 


Farm  Wagon  only  $21.95. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a 
Farmer's  Handy  Wagon,  that  is  only  25  Inches 
high,  fitted  with  24  and  30-inch  wheels  with  4-inch 
tire,  and  sold  for  only  $21.95. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  the  best  material  through- 
out, and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of 
new  wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Cat- 
alogue giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed  upon 
application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co., 
Quincy,  111.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal  wheels  at 
low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  flt 
any  axle. 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  L.B9. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOKER    dfc  CO., 
16  and  18  Drnmm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Feeds-Deeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  Is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts . 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  It  for  e very-day  reference 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  $2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TRADE 

NDURflte 
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THE  ORIGINAL  COLD  WATER  PAINT. 

Fireproof  and  Waterproof.  Costs  only  a  fraction 
of  price  of  OH  Paint.  Waterproof  Indurine  is 
designed  for  inside  or  outside  use  on  plastered 
walls,  wood  or  brick.  Inside  Indurine  is  for  in- 
side work  only  and  works  over  old  whitewash  or 
kalsomlne.   White  and  colors. 

WM.  BVRD,  23  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco. 


"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \A/,    JACKSON    &.  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Why  Join  the  Grange  ? 

Because  it  is  inexpensive. 

Because  it  is  the  farmer's  only  organ- 
ization national  in  character. 

Because  it  has  stood  the  test  for 
thirty-two  years,  and  has  never  been 
found  wanting  in  any  respect. 

Because  it  has  exerted  greater  influ- 
ence in  securing  State  and  National 
legislation  in  the  interest  of  agriculture 
than  any  agency  in  the  country. 

Because  it  is  officered  by  those  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  who  know  from 
experience  the  needs  of  farmers,  and 
are  sincere  in  their  desire  to  aid  them 
in  every  possible  way. 

Because  it  is  the  duty  of  farmers  to 
co-operate  with  one  another,  if  they 
would  successfully  meet  the  influence  of 
organization  in  every  direction,  and  se- 
cure for  wife  and  home  a  full  share  of 
what  the  harvest  yields. 

Because  it  has  secured  National  leg- 
islation in  the  oleomargarine  law,  the 
establishment  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce commission,  the  establishment  of 
rural  free  mail  delivery,  and  State  leg- 
islation in  every  State  in  the  interest  of 
the  farming  population. 

Because  it  has  exerted  the  greatest 
influence  known  in  breaking  up  the  iso- 
lation of  farm  life,  and  in  making  farm 
life  attractive  to  the  boys  and  girls, 
bringing  sunshine  and  happiness  into 
the  farm  home  to  such  an  extent  as  has 
never  before  existed. 


San  Jose  Grange. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Grange  Satur- 
day in  Hale's  Hall  an  interesting  pro- 
gramme was  rendered,  according  to 
the  Mercury.  The  circular  letter  sent 
out  by  the  Cured  Fruit  Association, 
dealing  with  a  proposed  modification  in 
the  packers'  and  growers'  contract, 
was  read  at  the  meeting  and  the  follow- 
ing resolution  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Grange  believes  the 
Cured  Fruit  Association  is  in  the  hands  of 
honest  and  efficient  men,  and,  if  they  be- 
lieve that  this  modification  is  essential  to 
the  interests  of  the  growers,  we,  the  mem- 
bers of  San  Jose  Grange,  are  willing  to 
give  it  our  hearty  endorsement,  and 
recommend  that  the  growers  sign  the 
slips  and  return  them  promptly,  that  the 
Association  may  go  forward  and  do  the 
work  for  which  it  was  organized. 

Speeches  favoring  this  movement  and 
urging  all  to  aid  the  Association  were 
made  by  Messrs.  Pettit,  Saunders,  Bry- 
ant and  Volney  Rattan.  It  was  stated 
that  one  firm  of  packers  were  fighting 
the  Association,  and,  as  they  had  made 
much  money  out  of  the  growers,  some 
of  the  members  present  considered  that 
this  bellicose  firm  was  actuated  by  sel- 
fish motives. 


Sacramento  Granges. 

Sacramento  Grange,  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry, held  its  annual  Strawberry 
Festival  May  26,  at  Foresters'  Hall, 
and  combined  with  it  children's  day. 

In  addition  to  the  Grangers  and  their 
wives,  nearly  a  hundred  children  be- 
longing to  their  families  were  present 
and  took  part  in  both  the  programme 
in  the  hall  and  that  at  the  table,  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  both.  E.  Greer 
was  master  of  ceremonies,  and  every- 
thing under  his  management  was  car- 
ried out  like  clockwork. 

Pomona  Grange  expects  to  hold  a 
special  meeting  on  June  2,  and  the 
Grangers  are  making  preparations  to 
go  to  Fair  Oaks  some  time  in  the  near 
future  to  visit  Fair  Oaks  Grange  and 
exemplify  the  work  on  thirty-two  can- 
didates who  are  waiting  for  initiation. 

There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  ol  the 
country  than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and 
until  the  last  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incur- 
able. For  a  great  many  years  doctors  pronounced 
it  a  local  disease,  and  prescribed  local  remedies, 
and  by  constantly  tailing  to  cure  with  local  treat- 
ment,  pronounced  it  incurable.  Science  has  proven 
catarrh  to  be  a  constitutional  disease,  and  there- 
fore requires  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
Toledo,  O.,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on  the 
market.  It  is  taken  Internally  in  doses  from  10 
drops  to  a  teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  They 
offer  one  hundred  dollars  for  any  case  it  fails  to 
cure.  Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials.  Ad- 
dress F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


A  Brainy  Horse. 

The  almost  human  efforts  of  a  horse 
to  rescue  himself  from  drowning  in  the 
bay  at  Lilly  &  Borgardus'  wharf,  San 
Francisco,  is  reported  in  the  Trade 
Journal.  The  horse  was  a  most  valu- 
able one,  his  owner,  John  S.  Williams  of 
Tacoma,  setting  the  price  at  $1000.  At 
the  time  of  the  accident,  which  nearly 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  animal,  it 
was  being  led  from  the  wharf  across 
the  gang-plant  for  shipment  to  Tacoma. 
The  sudden  tooting  of  a  whistle  caused 
the  animal  to  shy  and  slip  off  the  plank 
into  the  water.  Great  excitement  pre- 
vailed while  the  beast  floundered  des- 
perately in  the  bay.  There  was  no 
place  for  the  horse  to  land  nearer  than 
Galbraith's  wharf,  and  it  looked  as 
though  the  steed  was  a  goner.  At  this 
stage  somebody  suggested  to  throw  a 
line  and  as  the  manila  hit  the  water 
the  spectators  were  dumbfounded  to 
see  the  struggling  beast  seize  the  end 
of  the  rope  in  its  mouth,  gripping  it 
firmly.  In  the  meantime  a  boat  had 
reached  the  scene  and,  although  a 
hawser  was  made  fast  about  the  horse's 
neck,  to  tow  him,  he  refused  to  loosen 
the  rope  in  his  mouth.  In  this  manner 
the  equine  was  towed  to  a  landing  and 
hauled  safely  on  shore.  The  second  at- 
tempt to  load  the  horse  was  more  suc- 
cessful and  he  is  now  in  Tacoma. 


xraae-M.^     "Pasteur  Vaccine" 


France  Leads  the  World. 

Consul  Skinner  at  Marseilles  reports 
to  the  State  Department  that  the  total 
production  of  wine  in  the  Old  World  in 
1899  was  about  3,444,728,464  gallons, 
or  an  increase  of  about  406,213,973  gal- 
lons over  the  year  previous.  France 
leads  all  countries,  producing  over  1,- 
265,000,000  gallons,  Italy  being  next 
with  over  766,000,000  gallons  and  Spain 
third  with  over  594,000,000  gallons. 
Spain  produced  about  60,000,000  gal- 
lons less  in  1899  than  in  1898  and  Italy 
about  65,000,000  gallons  less.  France 
produced  over  400,000,000  gallons  more 
in  1899  than  in  1898. 


TOO  MUCH  FAT. 

Anyone  who  has  suffered  from  the  deformity  of 
too  much  fat,  knows  how  to  sympathize  with  the 
wife  of  a  prominent  Congressman  at  Washington 
who  had  to  give  up  hersocl.tl  leadership  on  account 
of  her  excessive  corpulence.  Like  a  drowning  man 
who  grasps  at  a  straw,  she  tried  everything  she 
heard  of  or  could  think  of  and  yet  continued  to  get 
fat.  Finally,  the  treatment  of  a  celebrated  German 
lady  specialist,  without  inconvenience  or  detriment 
to  her  health,  reduced  her  weight  to  Its  normal 
proportions. 

Any  woman  or  man  who  is  suffering  as  she  was 
can  accomplish  the  same  results  or  check  the  ten- 
dency to  obesity.  There  is  no  starvation,  no  violent 
exercise,  you  can  take  the  treatment  unknown  tc 
your  friends  and  all  the  medicines  you  may  need 
can  be  got  at  any  drug  store.  If  you  write  to  Mrs 
Elleanor  Kirby,  American  Tract  Socletv  Building. 
N  Y..  and  enclose  the  small  fee  of  one  dollar,  she 
will  tell  you  all  about  the  treatment  and  what  to  do. 
There  is  no  other  charge  and  she  has  no  medicines 
to  sell.  If  the  treatment  Is  not  practical  and  satis- 
factory the  fee  will  be  returned 


BANANGE. 

One  teaspoonful  of  this  extract  in  a  quart  of  Ice 
Cream  makes  a  most  delicious  dessert.  If  you  are 
tired  of  the  old  standby  flavors  try  BANANGE 
It  is  an  entirely  new  and  distinct  flavor.  To  in- 
troduce it  we  make  this  offer:  Send  tlfty  cents,  or. 
still  better,  twenty-five  cents  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  ten  housekeepers  in  your  locality  and 
we  will  mail  you  a  large  bottle  postage  free. 


L.  D.  WALKER  &  CO., 

Extracts  and  Fruit  Syrups, 

416  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Lodge  and  Chdrch  Socials  Supplied  Free. 


\A/H"V     THE     BEST  f 

BECAUSE  they  are  made  on  correct  principles, 
therefore  give  the  best  results.  The  Menzel  Hard- 
ware Co.  of  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  state  that  "  they  have 
put  up  a  large  number  of  pumps  of  all  kinds  this 
season,  but  yours  give  us  and  our  customers  the 
best  satisfaction." 

BURTON  PUMP  AND  MACHINE  WORKS  have  re- 
moved to  44-46 Main  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  will 
give  full  particulars  and  furnish  estimates  of  pumps 
run  with  gasoline  or  steam  engines.  Horse  powers 
or  windmills — complete  plants.  Closing  out  stock 
of  second-hand  gasoline  engines.  1  to  20  H.  P. 


SUGAR  PRUNE 
CLIMAXDPLUM 

Burbank's  Latest  Kinds. 

SEND  FOR  PRICES. 
J.  T.  BOGUE  MARYS VILLE,  CAL. 


BUDS. 


SAVES  CATTLE  FROM 

»«««».  BLACK  LEG 

Nearly  2,000,000  successfully  treated  in  V.  S.  and  Canada  during  the  last  5  years. 
Cheap,  safe  and  easy  to  use.  Pamphlet  with  full  particulars,  official  endorsement* 
and  testimonials  sent  FREE  on  application. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.,  Chicago. 

BRANCHES:    St.  Paul,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Ft.  Worth,  San  Francisco. 


Nitrate  of 
as  a 
Fertilizer. 


Soda 


CROP  FAILURES 

are  practically  impossible  where  INITR/\TT1E 
OF"  SODA  !s  used  as  a  fertilizer.  Its  use  has 
made  an  exact  science  of  crop  growing.  You  can  always  rely 
upon  a  good  crop  when  it  is  used  singly  or  in  proper  combina- 
tion with  other  elements  of  plant  foods. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BALEOUR,    GUTHRIE    dfc  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  Oal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


O-  H-  EVANS  eft?  CO., 

Machine  Works, 

183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 
F"?r«t  -  Class    Machine*  U/ork 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Etc  , 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    8c  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPE 


FOR    T  OVA/ IN    WATER  W/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

46  FREMONT  STREET,      -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
piled  for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


$50. 


oo 


RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  2\%  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  O.  W1LLARD,  Manufacturer,  819  N.  Fourth 
St..  St.  Louis.  Mo.    Will  uhlp  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


California  s>  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrated,  12  Full-Page  Plates. 

The  third  edition  of  this  great  work  and  Indispensable  companion  of  progressive  fruit  growers  is 
now  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  book  has  been  practically  rewritten  by  the  author,  and  contains  the  latest  and  best  methods 
of  practice  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 


PUMPS. 


I  U/HITEIA/ASHING 

 AND  

TREE  SPRAYING 

Prices  from  14  to  100.   Nozzles  from  75  cts.  to  11.00. 
Catalogues.    WM.  WAINWRIGHT,  1411  Jackson  St., 
|  San  Francisco.  Telephone  Hyde  298«. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,    -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  In  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal oities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DBWBY,  STKONQ  &  CO.,  Patent  Agent*,  330  Mark«t 
St.,  San  PrancUco,  Cal. 


June  2,  1900. 
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"ALPHA-DE  LAVAL" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

The  De  Laval  Cream 
Separators  were  first  and 
have  always  been  kept 
best.  They  have  always  led 
in  improvements,  which 
imitating  machines  must 
await  the  expiration  of 
patents  to  use.  The  20th 
Century  improvements 
give  them  still  gTeater  ca- 
pacity and  efficiency.  They 
are  immeasurably  superior 
to  any  other  system  or 
method  that  can  be  em- 
ployed in  the  separation 
of  cream— saving  $5.-  to 
$10.-  per  cow  per  year 
over  any  setting  system 
and  $3.-  to  $5.-  over  any 
other  centrifugal  method. 
All  sizes,  styles  and  prices 
—$50.-  to  $800.- 
Send  for  new  "  20th  Century"  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Hop  Growers  Combine  and  Call  a  Conven- 
tion. 

The  hop  growers,  whose  proceedings 
have  been  recorded  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  during  the  last  two  weeks, 
have  finally  organized  and  called  a  gen- 
eral convention.  The  Record  -  Union 
says  the  committee  on  organization  did 
their  work  well,  and  in  the  entire  Sac- 
ramento valley  district  there  is  scarcely 
a  hop  grower  who  has  not  either  signed 
the  rolls  of  the  organization  or  signified 
his  willingness  to  stand  in  and  work  on 
any  proposition  which  is  for  the  good  of 
all.  Up  to  date  the  following  named 
persons,  with  the  acreage  of  hops  of 
each,  are  members  of  the  association: 

Daniel  Flint,  90  acres;  George  Wit- 
tenbrock,  32£  acres;  Albert  Mouton,  42 
acres;  A.  A.  and  R.  H.  Merkley,  30 
acres;  J.  McMorry,  25  acres;  Jacob 
Casselman,  24  acres;  Paul  E.  Peterson 
and  H.  Fraser,  22  acres;  George  C. 
Brewer,  50  acres;  T.  B.  Lovdal,  850 
acres;  B.  W.  Cavanaugh,  28  acres;  S. 
B.  Slight,  45  acres;  O.  O.  Lovdal,  Geo. 

B.  Lovdal  and  W.  E.  Lovdal,  110  acres; 
An  tone  Koch,  5  acres;  Mrs.  E.  Merk- 
ley, 22  acres;  M.  S.  Lavenson,  30  acres; 
G.  M.  Haslon,  10  acres;  F.  W.  Menke, 
40  acres;  G.  H.  Menke,  50  acres;  J.  J. 
and  C.  H.  Merkley,  32  acres;  W.  H. 
Leeman,  125  acres. 

Besides  these,  E.  P.  Durst,  Smith 
Bayles,  A.  Koch,  John  Mahan,  F.  V. 
Flint,  J.  T.  Silva  &  Co.  and  other  grow- 
ers whose  acreage  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained, are  also  on  the  rolls. 

The  association  was  organized  by  the 
election  of  the  following  officers  and 
board  of  directors: 

President,  Daniel  Flint. 

Vice  President,  W.  E.  Lovdal. 

Secretary,  A.  A.  Merkley. 

Treasurer,  S.  B.  Slight. 

It  was  decided  that  the  board  of  di- 
rectors should  consist  of  nine  members, 
including  the  officers  of  the  association, 
and  the  following  were  named  without 
opposition:  Daniel  Flint,  W.  E.  Lov- 
dal, A.  A.  Merkley,  S.  B.  Slight,  Geo. 

C.  Brewer,  Dr.  D.  P.  Durst,  P.  C. 
Drescher,  T.  B.  Lovdal,  George  Witten- 
brock,  M.  S.  Lavenson  and  W.  H.  Lee- 
man. 

After  a  long  discussion  the  board  of 
directors  was  instructed  to  draft  a  call 
for  a  State  Convention,  which  will  prob- 
ably be  held  in  Santa  Rosa  on  June  23d, 
and  the  directors  of  the  association  were 
named  as  delegates  to  such  convention. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  any  other 
members  or  growers  who  could  attend 
the  convention  would  be  considered  as 
accredited  delegates  to  the  convention, 
the  idea  being  to  get  as  large  an  at- 
tendance as  possible. 

The  call  soon  to  be  issued  will  thor- 
oughly explain  the  objects  of  the  con- 
vention and  the  ends  aimed  at,  and  will 
be  sent  to  each  individual  grower  in  the 
State,  soliciting  his  attendance. 

To  Preserve  the  Game. 

The  House  passed  the  Lacey  bill  to 
enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  to  prohibit  inter- 
state commerce  in  game  killed  in  viola- 
tion of  local  laws.  It  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide  for 
the   introduction  and  restoration  of 


game  and  insectivorous  wild  birds.  It  I 
gives  him  the  power  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  undesirable  foreign  birds 
and  animals  and  prevents  the  killing  of 
game  in  violation  of  State  laws  for  con- 
cealed shipment  to  States  where  it  may 
be  sold  in  the  open  market. 

Pure  Food  Law. 

To  the  Editor  :— May  I  ask  you  to 
call  the  attention  of  your  numerous 
readers  to  the  Brosius  Pure  Food  bill, 
which  is  national  in  its  scope  and  of 
vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
nation. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Committee 
has  already  reported  favorably  on  the 
bill,  which  will  soon  come  before  the 
House. 

A  postal  card  to  your  Representative 
in  Congress  asking  him  to  vote  favor- 
ably on  this  important  measure  will 
help  bring  about  this  long  hoped  for 
national  anti-adulteration  legislation. 

Merced.  A.  R.  Gdrr. 

This  is  a  good  proposition;  we  hope 
readers  will  act  upon  it. 

American  Field  and  Hag  Fencing. 

The  wire  of  which  "American"  Fencing  is  made 
is  a  special  hard  steel  drawn  by  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.  for  this  especial  purpose,  the  ten- 
sile strength  and  springiness  being  much  greater 
than  in  ordinary  fence  wire. 

The  galvanizing  is  done  by  the  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Co.'s  patent  continuous  process,  is  very 
evenly  distributed  and  the  coating  is  the  best  pos- 
sible to  secure,  while  the  spelter  or  zinc  is  of  ex- 
ceptionally high  quality,  thus  rendering  the 
"American"  Galvanized  Steel  Fencing  more  surely 
proof  against  rust  than  any  ordinary  fence. 

The  weaving  of  "American"  fence  is  very  care- 
fully done,  while  the  structure  of  the  fence  pro- 
vides amply  for  all  expansion  and  contraction  due 
to  weather  conditions. 
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A  New  Insecticide 


The  wires  in  the  "American"  fence  are  all  large 
and  very  strong.  They  are  not  so  large  that  they 
increase  the  cost  by  reason  of  weight,  but  they  are 
large  and;  strong  enough  to  resist  all  attacks  of 
large  or  small  animals,  and  will  turn  the  fiercest 
stock  without  damage  to  the  stock  or  the  fence. 

"American"  Woven  Wire  "Fencing  is  sold  by 
agents  in  almost  every  town  in  this  country,  but 
if  any  of  our  readers  should  be  unable  to  find  an 
agency  for  "American"  Fence  in  their  market 
town,  they  can  secure  catalogues  and  all  informa- 
tion necessary  by  writing  to  the  manufacturers, 
the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co  ,  the  Rookery  Build- 
ing, Chicago,  111  ,  or  Empire  Building,  New  York. 


Is  Swift's  Arsenate  of  Lead,  manufactured  and 
sold  exclusively  by  Wm  H.  Swift  &  Co.  of  Boston, 
Mass.  It  has  been  tested  for  all  classes  of  insects, 
worms,  moths,  bugs,  beetles,  etc.,  which  are  inju- 
rious to  fruit  and  shade  trees,  berries,  vines, 
plants,  etc.,  and  the  manufacturers  say  in  each 
case  it  has  given  satisfaction  and  produced  good 
results.  It  is  white  in  color;  and,  unlike  any  other 
insecticide  now  on  the  market,  adheres  to  the 
leaves  so  that  frequent  applications  are  not  neces- 
sary. The  makers  say  it  will  not  scald,  burn,  or 
blight  the  foliage  in  any  way. 


Chicago,  111.,  April  3,  1891. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  Boston,  Mass.,  Dear  Sir:— After 
being  confined  to  my  bed  by  diphtheria  for  some 
while,  at  last  I  was  advised  by  a  friend  to  try  some 
of  your  Elixir.  It  seemed  funny  to  me  to  have  him 
suggest  such  an  idea,  but  as  he  continued  to  press 
me  on  the  subject  daily,  I  tried  a  bottle.  I  used  it, 
and  was  surprised  at  the  immediate  relief  I  de- 
rived from  same,  and  in  a  few  days  I  was  entirely 
cured.  I  think  it  a  wonderful  remedy  and  we  also 
use  it  on  our  horses.   Yours  truly, 

JOHN  BANHOLZY, 
133  W.  Randolph  St.  Hammer  Manufacturer. 

Elgin  Watches  keep  accurate  time. 
Sold  by  jewelers  in  cases  to  suit. 
Prices  reasonable. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLiSTEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  9.  F. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTKINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

BULLS — Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  8AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 

JERSEYS— The  beet  A.  J.CC.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  9.  F.  Animals  for  sale 


POULTRY. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale. 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum  Leg  Bands 
and  Rabbit  Labels. 

WILLIAM  NILE8  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Poul- 
try, Belgian  Hares.  Imported  pedigreed  stock. 

WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 

MANHATTAN  POCLTRT  &  STOCK  FOOD 

is  best.   All  grocers.   Depot,  1253  Folsom  St..  S.  F. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
BreedB  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


HENTEETH,  Blood  Meal.  Bone,  Chick  Feed;  cir- 
cular free,  or  4  samples,  prices,  etc.,  mailed  for  5c 
postage.  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Belgian  Hare  Sup- 
plies, Incubators,  etc.     Croley,  606  Sac'to  St.,  S.  F. 


THIS  IS  IT. 

The  incubator  which  has  put  an 
end  to  all  hatching  worries  and 
difficulties.  Its  simplicity  in  opera- 
tion and  its  uniform  success  in 
hatching  every  fertile  egg  makes 

THE  PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

the  best  investment  youcanmake.  There's  nounrertaln- 
ty  about  its  work.  Ana  then,  It',  built  to  lull.  4  sizes— 64  to  324 
eres.  We  pay  freight  anywhere  in  U.  S.  Handsome  catalogue  free. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  BOX  19   ,  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


LOOKING  FOR  BELGIANS? 

Real  Showy,  Handsome  Creatures. 
•  Prize  Winners  from  Prize  Winners. 

Then  visit  or  correspond  with 

Pittock's  Belgian  Hare  Rabbitry, 

ELMHURST,  CAL. 

Prince  Britain,  Chief  Kitchener,  Red  Ranger,  and 
other  choice  bucks  at  stud. 


MONEY  m  HONEY! 


THE  WEEKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  about  It. 
Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free. 
Q.W.YORK  &  CO. 

118MichiganSt.,Chicago,Ill. 


Oakland    Poultry  Yards 

and    PACIFIC    INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 


Established  1876. 

IMPORTERS  AND 
BREEDERS  of  all  the 
leading  strains  of 
fowls. 


1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Also  Proprietors  of  the 
PACIFIC  RABBITRY, 

containing  some  of  the 
finest  BELGIAN 
HARES  in  the  State. 


COMPLETE   STOCK   OF   POULTRY    SUPPLIES   AND   SUNDRIES   ALWAYS   ON  HAND. 
SEND   FOR   OUR   60-PAGE  ^CATALOGUE,   JUST  ISSUED. 


Blood  Will  Always  Tell. 

The  Lynwood  Herd  of  Swine  have  again  been 
awarded  the  majority  of  premiums  at  the  State  Fair, 
although  the  competition  was  the  greatest  ever  known 
and  the  exhibit  much  tbe  largest.  When  you  want 
something  real  choice  that  you  can  depend  upon  write 
SESSIONS  &  CO.,  117  E.  23d  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


NO  crop  can 
grow  witlv 
out  Potash. 

Every  blade  of 
Grass,  every  grain 
of  Corn,  all  Fruits 
and  Vegetables 
must  have  it.  If 
enough  is  supplied 
you  can  count  on  a  full  crop — 
if  too  little,  the  growth  will  be 
"  scrubby." 

Send  for  our  books  telling  all  about  composition  of 
fertilizers  best  adapted  for  all  crops.    They  cost  you 

nothing. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  PETALUMA,  on  the 
Fetalnma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A   MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Bed.   Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK    A.  AlBCHAJVl, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep,  with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder. 

Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
ROSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 


Kfc    Up  to  date  in  every  way.  'mj> 
Equipped  with  nursery  under  * 
I  egg  trays,  and  self-regulating  device. 
!  Poultry  supplies. Thoroughbred  fowls. 
POULTRY  GUISE  FREE. 
Stockton  Incubator  Co., 
707-709  E.  Main  St., 
Stockton 
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PACIFIC    CHAMPION  RAKE. 

SELF  DU/¥\F». 

Wheels  are  made  with  extra  wide  channel  steel  tire,  with  the  spokes  riveted  into  the  malleable  hub 

and  riveted  into  the  tire  so  there  is  no  possible  way  for  the  same  to  become  loose,  as  is  the  case  where 
the  spokes  are  screwed  into  the  hub  and  held  with  a  nut,  but  they  can  readily  be  replaced  by  a  black- 
smith. 

Ihe  frame  ot  the  rake  is  made  of  forged  angle  steel,  and  the  teeth  are  connected  to  the  same  by 
metal  tooth  sections,  and  connected  to  the  head  by  bjlts  in  such  a  manner  that  the  teeth  can  be  put  in 
or  taken  out  one  section  at  a  time. 

The  spring  seat  is  arranged  to  adjust  in  height  to  suit  a  small  boy  or  man  by  simply  changing  two 

bolts. 

The  rake  dumps  from  both  wheels  by  ratchets  which  are  encased  at  the  end  of  the  rake  head  to 
prevent  the  wheels  winding  with  hay. 

The  dumping  device  is  most  simple  and  durable  in  its  construction.  The  rake  is  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  operator  when  raking  on  either  rough  or  even  ground  by  the  use  of  our  improved  foot 
treadle,  and  the  teeth  can  be  held  up  by  pressing  the  foot  treadle  when  the  rake  is  dumped,  or  the  teeth 
can  be  held  down  by  pressing  the  foot  treadle  when  the  rake  is  in  operation. 


HOOKER  &  CO., 


16  AND  18  DRUMM  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


"CALIFORNIA  SPECIAL"  FRUIT  AND  FARM  TRUCK. 

Steel  Wheels,  28  and  30  Inches,  4-in.  Tire.  Wood  Wheels,  28  and  30  Inches,  6-ln.  Tire. 
Guaranteed  for  Flue  Years .  LOVA7  In  Price. 

wSiS.or    ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  222  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  Machine  that  will  Build  a  Butler  Trade. 


Because  it  will  make  a  superior 
quality  of  butter. 

THE- — 

SQUEEZER 

^  COMBINED 

CHURN  ind  WORKER 


squeezes  the  water  and  butter 
milk  out  of  the  butter  instead  of 
grinding  it.  It  preserves  the 
grain,  distributes  the  salt  and 
color  evenly  and  prevents  mot 
ties.   It  is 

Made  for  the  Dairy, 

|  and  is  easily  operated  and  readily  cleaned.    No  dairy  should  be  without  it. 
Will  do  Exhaustive  Churning  at  any  Temperature* 

♦   We  are  prepared  to  repair  all  cream  separators  and  employ  highly  skilled  men  for  this  work. 


Write  for  Catalogue  No.  81. 


ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  ELGIN,  ILL. 


IRRIGATION  MACHINERY. 

KROGH  CENTRIFUGAL  PUHPS 


 THE    BEST  FOR  

Drainage,  Irrigation  and  Reclamation. 

Capacity    up    to    100,000    gallons    per  minute. 

IN    USE   ALL    OVER    THE    PACIFIC  STATES. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

BRANCH,  134-136  MAIN  ST.  9-16  STEVENSON  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


Pacific  Saw  Manufacturing  Company 

Manufacture  the 

"HATCH"  Pruning  Saw. 

The  Best  I n  Use*! 

Kiuery  Wheels.  Grindstones,  Files,  Saws. 
Machine  Knives,  Etc.  Sheet  Steel     Tel.  Main  5082.   17-19  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Owing  to  the  advance  in  prices  of  the  raw  material,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  advance  prices  as  follows  : 

Monarch  Press  (Compress  Bale)  17x20x40      -    -    -    $600  00 

Junior  Monarch  (34;  Bale)  20x22x44   $600  00 

Junior  Monarch  (Standard)  22x24x47  $550  00 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

1A//VY.    H.   GRAY,   General  Agent. 


The  best  build- 
ers in  America  use 
P  &  B  Ready 
Roofing 
Shingles  may 
warp,  slate  may 
chip,  tin  may 
sweat,  tar  may 
run,  or  iron  ex- 
pand, but  P  &  B 
will  stand  any 
climatic  condition 
—  the  weather  of 
the  west  requires  it 
Demand  i  t 
of  your  dealer 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 


Accurately 
Grades . . . 

APRICOTS, 

PEACHES, 

PLUMS, 

PEARS, 

ETC. 


Blymyer 
Bells... 

Church, 
School, 
Fire  Alarm, 
Etc. 


PACIFIC    MERCANTILE    CO.,   308   MARKET  ST.,    SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


THE  "NEW  CENTURY"  A  Grand  Success. 


Jackson,  Mich.,  Feb.  26,  1900. 
It  afford)  me  pleasure  to  report  the  U.  S.  "  New  Century ''  sep- 
arator a  grand  success     I  find  it  vastly  superior  to  either  the  old 
*   'pattern  or  the  De Laval,  both  of  which  I  have  been  using  side  by 
e.    1  find  the  capacity  increased  about  50  per  cent. 
It  is  a  smoother  and  lighter  running  machine  and  a  closer  skimmer. 

H.  F.  PROBERT,  Breeder  of  Jersey  Cattle. 

We  furnish  a  complete  line  of  Dairy  Apparatus.   Catalogues  free . 
VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


IMPERISHABLE. 


For  Water  Work*,  Mining  and  Irrigat  on  Plants,  Drains,  Electrical  Conduits.   No  Corrosion 
Electrolysis  Proof.   Will  Not  Rusl  -Alkali  Proof.   Cheaper  Than  Iron. 
/VlcCflRTHY   dfc  /VIACKAY, 

226  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Patent  Agents, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LIX.    No.  23. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  9.  1900. 


TWENTY-NINTH  YEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


Bench  Grafting  Resistant  Vines. 


We  alluded  recently  to  the  recourse  to  resistant 
roots  as  an  escape  from  ruin  by  phylloxera,  and 
cited  the  work  done  at  the  University  Experiment 
Station  in  the  testing  of  the  adaptability  of  different 
roots  for  this  purpose.  The  publication  of  Messrs. 
Bioletti  and  Dal  Piaz  relates  also  to  the  comparative 
value  of  different  ways  of  grafting — in  fact,  its  chief 
object  is  to  set  forth  local  results  with  bench  graft- 
ing of  resistant  vines,  so  that  one  can  plant  in  the 
vineyard  a  rooted  vine  which  shall  contain  the  re- 
sistant root  and  whatever  vinifera  top  is  desired, 
strongly  grown  together,  and  thus  escape  all  the 
labor  of  grafting  in  the  vineyard  and  the  uneven 
stand  which  too  often  follows  this  practice. 

Bench  grafting  formerly  had  rather  a  bad  name  in 
this  State.  Early  ventures  with  it  were  largely 
failures;  and,  in  view  of  more  recent  successes,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  early  efforts  were  not  correctly 
made.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  University  publica- 
tion on  the  subject  is  particularly  important.  Messrs. 
Bioletti  and  Dal  Piaz  give  with  much  minuteness 
their  handlings  of  the  cuttings  of  the  rupestris  St. 
George  and  of  the  vinifera  scions  which  they  used. 
Before  grafting,  the  cuttings  for  both  stock  and 
scions  having  been  carefully  sorted  into  three  sizes, 
and  the  eyes  of  those  of  the  stock  cut  out  deeply  with 
a  sharp  knife  in  order  to  prevent  the  production  of 
suckers,  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to  prevent  the 
slightest  drying  out  of  the  cuttings  and  afterwards 
of  the  grafts.  The  raffia  used  for  binding  the  grafts 
was  soaked  in  a  3%  solution  of  bluestone  (copper  sul- 
phate) for  one  day  and  then  hung  up  to  dry.  Before 
using,  it  was  thoroughly  washed  in  running  water  to 
remove  the  superfluous  bluestone.  The  raffia  was 
cut  into  short  pieces  of  10  to  12  inches  and  then  kept 
in  a  box,  moist  and  ready  for  use. 

The  object  of  the  experiment  in  methods  of  graft- 
ing was  to  ascertain  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  two  most  commonly  practiced  methods, 
viz.,  the  English  graft  and  a  modification  of  the  old 
Champin  graft.  The  first  is  universally  used  in 
European  vine  nurseries;  the  latter  is  less  practiced 
there,  but  is  frequently  used  in  California. 

This  method  was  applied  in  the  usual  way,  as 
shown  in  the  outline  engraving  on  this  page.  The 
stock  and  scion  were  chosen  of  equal  size  and  were 
cut  at  the  same  angle.  The  length  or  the  cut  sur- 
face, in  cuttings  of  solid  texture  and  full  size,  was 
about  three  times  the  diameter  of  the  cuttings.  This 


may  be  taken  as  the  maximum  angle 
that  can  be  used  practically.  For 
smaller  cuttings  the  length  of 
the  cut  was  relatively  somewhat 
greater,  being  about  four  times  the 
diameter.  The  tongues  were  made 
by  a  longitudinal  cut,  care  being 
taken  not  to  split  the  wood,  and 
usually  commenced  at  about  one- 
third  the  distance  from  the  sharp 
end  of  the  cutting  and  to  a  depth 
about  equal  to  the  diameter.  Thus, 
when  the  two  cuttings  were  placed 
together,  the  sharp  end  of  one  cor- 
responded exactly  to  the  thick  end 
of  the  other,  so  that  no  portion  of 
the  cut  surface  was  exposed  and  the 
maximum  contact  was  obtained. 
Perhaps  the  most  common  method 
of  grafting  used  in  California  for 
small  vines  or  cuttings  is  a  modifica- 


End-to-End  and  Champin  Grafts. 

1,  2,  Method  of  making  End-to-End  graft ;  3,  4,  Cross-sec- 
tion through  union  of  above  graft,  showing  how  com- 
pletely stock  unites  with  scion  on  all  sides ;  5,  Union  of 
End-to-End  graft ;  9-12,  Method  of  making  Champin  graft. 


mmmm 

A  Callusing  Bed  for  Cutting  Grafts. 


Method  of  Planting  Cutting  Grafts  in  Nursery. 


tion  of  the  Champin  method,  as 
shown  in  another  engraving.  The 
modified  method  is  a  compromise 
between  the  true  Champin  graft  and 
the  English  tongue  graft.  It  is  made 
in  a  way  similar  to  that  described 
for  the  latter,  but  the  tongue  is 
made  much  deeper,  and  the  end  of 
the  point,  as  shown  in  the  engrav- 
ing, projecting  over  the  cut  of  the 
opposite  cutting  is  cut  off.  The 
Champin  graft  is  based  on  the  theo- 
retical principle  that  the  greater 
the  surface  of  contact  between  the 
two  cuttings  the  greater  the  chances 
of  union.  Thus,  in  the  English  graft 
the  amount  of  possible  contact  is 
theoretically  only  about  half  that 
of  the  Champin.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, it  is  found  that  the  contact  in 
the  English  graft  can  be  made  so 
much  more  perfect  than  in  thp 
Champin  graft  that  the  actual  con- 
tact is  usually  greater  in  the  former 


English  Cleft  Graft. 

A,  Proper  angle  of  cut  for  large  cuttings;  B,  Proper  angle  of  cut  for  small 
cuttings;  C,  D,  Proper  size  and  angle  of  tongues  ;  E,  P,  Method  of  uniting 
and  tying  graft. 

than  in  the  latter.  Another  method,  new  and  not  thor- 
oughly tested  as  yet,  was  tried  with  a  few  cuttings. 
This  method  originated- in  France,  and  is  called  "End- 
to-End"  grafting.  Its  nature  is  shown  in  the  engrav- 
ing. The  ends  of  stock  are  cut  at  an  angle  of  about 
70°  and  are  held  together  by  a  piece  of  galvanized  iron 
wire  which  is  pushed  into  the  pith  of  each  piece. 
The  number  of  successful  grafts  was  low,  but  those 
which  did  unite  made  such  excellent  unions  that  the 
method  seems  worthy  of  further  trial. 

After  the  cuttings  are  grafted,  as  described,  they 
are  placed  in  a  callusing  bed  before  they  are  put  in 
the  nursery,  so  that  we  can  have  more  perfect  con- 
trol of  the  conditions  which  favor  the  formation  of 
callus.  The  sand  used  was  taken  from  Napa  creek 
and  was  very  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  grafts 
were  put  in  the  sand  nearly  vertically  in  bundles  of 
ten,  in  rows.  The  sand  was  moistened  sufficiently  to 
give  it  the  compactness  necessary  for  making  the 
piles.  The  location  of  the  sand  pile  was  chosen  on  the 
south  side  of  a  building,  which  protected  the  sand 
from  the  north  winds  and  rendered  it  possible  to  give 
the  grafts  the  maximum  amount  of  sun.  A  layer  of 
about  4  inches  of  sand  was  put  on  the  bottom  and 
then  the  grafts  were  put  in  vertically  and  covered  up 
as  soon  as  they  came  from  the  grafting  bench.  The 
tops  of  the  grafts  were  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
sand  (about  2  inches).  The  whole  pile  of  sand  with 
the  grafts  was  then  covered  with  a  waterproof  cloth, 
in  order  to  protect  the  grafts  from  excessive  moist- 
ure and  to  maintain  the  even  temperature  of  the 
sand  during  cold  weather  and  at  night. 

The  grafts  were  planted  in  the  nursery  after  they 
had  been  from  six  to  eight  weeks  in  the  callusing  bed. 
When  the  grafts  were  taken  out  of  the  callusing  pile 
it  was  noticed  that  the  unions  of  those  which  had 
been  buried  on  the  south  side  were  much  more  com- 
plete than  those  buried  on  the  north  side,  showing 
the  effect  of  heat  in  promoting  the  formation  of  heal- 
ing tissue.  The  grafts  were  planted  out  in  the  nurs- 
ery. In  planting,  a  trench  was  dug  about  18  inches 
deep  and  15  inches  wide.  The  bottom  of  the  trench 
was  then  filled  in  for  a  few  inches  with  well  pulverized 
top  soil,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  penetration  of  the 
roots.  The  grafts  were  placed  4  inches  apart  nearly 
vertically,  in  two  rows  (one  on  each  side  of  the 
trench),  sand  being  previously  placed  on  each  side  in 
order  that  the  bases  of  the  stock  should  be  in  favor- 
able condition  for  root  formation  and  growth.  The 
trench  was  then  completely  filled  by  putting  in  soil 
and  sand  alternately  in  such  a  manner  as  to  surround 
the  grafts  completely  with  sand.  The  point  of  union  of 
scion  and  stock  was  placed  at  a  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  soil  and  was  also  carefully  surrounded  with  sand. 
Sand  was  then  heaped  completely  over  the  scions. 
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The  Week. 

All  weather  conditions  have  favored  the  harvester, 
and  all  sorts  of  crops  are  coming  on  in  good  shape. 
In  fruit  lines  the  greatest  activity  is  still  on  the  com- 
mercial side,  and  the  keenest  concern  is  naturally 
shown  about  the  prices  likely  to  prevail.  The  can- 
ners  have  made  a  list  of  prices  which  is  published  in 
our  Market  Review.  It  strikes  us  as  altogether  too 
low,  but  possibly  it  is  only  intended  as  a  foundation  to 
build  upon.  We  doubt  if  they  will  get  much  fruit  at 
prices  so  far  below  the  equivalent  of  present  dried 
fruit  rates.  There  is  much  neighborhood  assembling 
and  discussion  of  these  matters  and  that  is  the  proper 
way  to  meet  them  until  we  get  broader  agencies. 
The  prune  growers  have  extended  the  time  for  the 
new  contracts  until  June  15th  and  the  prospect  is 
that  the  requirement  of  80%  to  90%  of  the  acreage 
will  be  covered.  The  raisin  association  is  still  re- 
arranging its  programme  and  the  outlook  is  fa- 
vorable. 

Spot  wheat  is  firm  but  unchanged,  although  op- 
tions have  advanced  in  sympathy  with  less  favorable 
crop  reports  from  Chicago.  Four  wheat  cargoes 
have  cleared  this  week,  but  it  needs  more  shipping 
activity  to  help  the  spot  market.  Barley  is  weak 
and  lower  ;  oats  unchanged,  with  a  scarcity  of  high 
grades  and  too  much  ordinary.  The  Government  has 
nearly  cleared  out  the  colored  oats.  Corn  is  quiet 
and  unchanged,  though  it  is  possible  to  put  down 
Eastern  corn  here  at  a  little  less  than  formerly.  Old 
hay  is  steady,  with  fair  demand,  and  new  hay  neg- 
lected. Bran  and  rolled  barley  are  weaker.  Beef  is 
quiet  and  mutton  steady.  Hogs  are  firm,  dairy  hogs 
being  out  and  grain  not  yet  due.  More  Eastern  hogs 
are  likely  to  arrive,  but  no  drop  in  values  is  antici- 
pated at  present.  Butter  and  cheese  are  both  firm, 
the  latter  meeting  a  keen  demand,  with  a  scant  sup- 
ply. Egg  prices  are  advancing  and  fine,  selected  eggs 
are  strongly  held.  Poultry  is  weak  and  lower,  Eastern 
and  local  supplies  both  being  large.  Dry  beans  are 
slow  and  weak  for  the  few  kinds  now  in  sight. 
Potatoes  are  unsettled,  fluctuating  widely.  Yellow 
onions  are  now  in  and  reds  pushed  down.  There  is  a 
splendid  display  of  fresh  fruits  now  in  all  city  mar- 
kets and  supplies  are  free.  Citrus  fruits  are  hurt  by 
the  summer  fruits,  though  choice  oranges  are  taken 
for  shipping,  while  poor  are  neglected.  There  has 
been  a  large  receipt  of  almost  worthless,  uncured 
lemons,  which  can  profit  no  one.  Prunes  are  clear- 
ing up  well  and  are  firm;  other  dried  fruits  are  life- 
less at  present.  Wool  is  still  low,  with  little  doing 
and  receipts  small. 


The  Opportunity  in  Agriculture. 

One  of  our  young  fruit  growers  has  gone  to  Europe  to 
see  something  of  fruit  growing  in  the  old  world,  anil 
some  of  his  letters  in  our  local  paper  seem  to  have  been 
road  with  considerable  interest.  One  thing  has  some- 
times made  me  a  little  indignant,  and  that  is  the  fre- 
quently expressed  surprise  that  one  of  our  ordinary 
ranch  boys  should  go  abroad  at  all  and,  if  he  did,  that  ho 
should  see  things  and  write  of  them  intelligently.  Why 
not  P 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  our  high  schools  and  uni- 
versities are  radically  wrong  in  training  our  young  men, 
and  women,  too,  so  largely  away  from  rural  occupations. 
There  is  no  nobler  occupation  that  man  has  turnod  his 
hand  and  brain  to  than  horticulture  in  California,  and 
tho  too  general  impression  that  ho  who  engages  in  it  as  a 
life  business  is  necessarily  a  clodhopper  should  be  cor- 
rected in  some  way. 

These  reflections  which  come  to  us  in  a  private  let- 
ter from  a  well-known  fruit  grower  will  serve  admir- 
ably for  a  text  upon  which  to  rest  a  preachment 
along  lines  parallel  to  others  which  we  have  recently 
traced.  Of  course  the  surprise  that  a  young  farmer 
should  go  abroad  and  be  able  to  describe  well  his  ob- 
servations is  suggestive  of  the  whole  subject  of  the 
standing  of  agricultural  pursuits  and  the  pre- 
vailing popular  conception  of  it,  and  it  is  the 
broad  aspect  of  the  incident  noted  by  our  corre- 
spondent which  we  would  consider  at  this  time. 
It  is  the  enlistment  of  our  young  men  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  or,  as  we  may  term  it,  the 
relation  of  the  young  men  to  the  agricultural  future 
of  California. 

Young  men  in  agriculture.  The  subject  naturally 
suggests  two  pictures.  One  is  a  young  man  of  our 
time,  full  of  confidence,  ambition  and  energy.  He  is 
not  the  young  man  of  a  few  generations  ago,  content 
to  follow  without  question  the  pathway  his  ancestors 
have  trod,  nor  to  accept  the  lines  which  others  mark- 
out  for  him.  The  young  man  of  to-day  has  a  mind  of 
his  own.  He  may  have  self-conceit,  instead  of  self- 
confidence  ;  he  may  be  headstrong,  rather  than  self- 
reliant,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  disparage  him.  We 
have  to  deal  with  the  young  man  of  to-day  as  we  find 
him  ;  and  however  we  may  mourn  the  disappearance 
of  the  young  man  of  long  ago,  with  his  reverence, 
loyalty  and  unquestioning  obedience,  our  tears  will 
not  bring  him  back  again.  Nor  is  it  altogether  sure 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  recall  him  from  the 
pages  of  history.  It  is  easier  to  believe  that  the 
young  man  of  to-day  is  a  new  creation,  especially  de- 
signed to  live  in  a  new  age  and  to  accomplish  won- 
ders of  which  the  ancients  could  have  no  concep- 
tion. 

The  other  picture  suggested  by  our  subject  is  a 
comprehensive  view  of  country  life  and  work.  And 
country  life  of  to-day  is  not  that  of  a  generation  or 
two  ago.  Agricultural  work  is  not  ruled  by  tradi- 
tion and  fable  as  it  once  was.  The  spirit  of  progress 
has  breathed  upon  it,  science  illumines  its  pathway, 
and  invention  has  equipped  it  for  full  success  under 
the  new  conditions.  Never  before  was  agriculture  so 
well  fitted  to  merit  the  epithet,  "  A  noble  calling. " 
How,  then,  can  these  two  leading  features  of  our  sub- 
ject be  interwoven  ?  How  shall  our  young  man,  with 
his  full  self-reliance,  his  irrepressible  energy,  his  in- 
satiable longing  for  stirring  experiences  and  exciting 
thoughts,  be  drawn  into  a  scene  like  that  which 
Thompson  thus  describes  :  "An  elegant  sufficiency, 
content,  retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books, 
ease  and  alternate  labor,  useful  life  progressive  vir- 
tue, and  approving  Heaven  ?  " 

How  shall  the  young  man  be  led  to  appreciate 
these  charms  of  country  life  without  quenching  his 
ambition,  curbing  his  youthful  energy,  and  repress- 
ing his  longing  for  a  life  of  enthusiastic  action  ?  This 
is  a  question  which  has  vexed  the  present  generation 
not  a  little,  and  upon  its  right  solution  depends  not 
only  the  success  and  comfort  of  thousands,  but  the 
progress  of  our  agricultural  industry. 

In  the  minds  of  men  a  birth  and  early  life  upon  a 
farm  have  been  generally  conceded  to  be  of  advan- 
tage to  a  young  man,  because  so  many  of  those  who 
have  achieved  fortune  and  renown  have  been  farmers' 
sons,  but  the  popular  idea  is  that  a  man  is  great  or 
can  be  great  only  after  his  escape  from  agricultural 
surroundings.  What  is  it,  then,  which  prompts  a 
young  man  to  forsake  agriculture  ?  In  most  cases  it 
ran  be  traced  to  the  common  belief  that  agriculture 
does  not  offer  young  men  the  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  powers  which  they  think  they  possess. 
There  are  statistics  to  show  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  those  who  forsake  fair  prospects  upon 


farms  never  rise  above  subordinate  positions  in  other 
callings  which  they  choose,  but  this  fact  does  not  dis- 
hearten the  young  man  when  he  contemplates  the 
flight  from  the  farm,  although  the  experience  of  later 
years  may  press  it  sadly  upon  him.  The  thought 
which  leads  most  young  men  to  turn  away  from 
agriculture  is  a  desire  for  improvement,  an  am- 
bition for  wider  success,  an  impulse  to  great- 
ness. It  is  a  thought  which  should  stir  the 
breast  of  every  young  man.  It  is  attended  by  a 
confidence  in  his  abilities  —  a  self-trust,  a  pur- 
pose. It  is  a  thought  which  is  essential  to  every 
success.  It  is  an  indication  of  the  possession  of 
youth's  nobility  and  strength.  Pluck  this  thought 
from  the  mind  of  a  young  man  and  you  have  taken 
away  everything  which  can  make  him  of  value  to  him- 
self or  to  the  world.  A  young  man  who  has  not  ear- 
nestly thought  of  leaving  the  farm  is  of  little  value 
either  to  go  or  stay  upon  it.  Every  calling  of  man- 
kind should  be  carefully  reviewed,  and  there  should 
be  no  barriers  to  a  choice  of  that  which  careful  ex- 
amination approves. 

If  there  is  anything  tiresome  to  the  thought  of  a 
young  man  it  is  an  idea  of  completion.  When  he  be- 
gins to  think  the  thoughts  of  manhood  he  thrusts  an 
eager  inquiry  into  the  ways  by  which  men  bring  them- 
selves into  contact  with  the  world.  Then  it  is  that 
agriculture  seems  most  distasteful  to  him.  He  is  apt 
to  think,  and  older  men  are  apt  to  encourage  the 
opinion,  that  agriculture  is  a  complete  affair  ;  that 
there  is  nothing  more  to  learn  about  it:  that  the  meth- 
ods which  have  been  implied  can  not  be  improved:  that 
all  a  young  man  can  do  upon  a  farm  is  to  tread  again 
well  beaten  paths.  And  what  does  he  see  and  hear  else- 
where ?  In  all  the  professions  he  sees  a  ceaseless 
struggle  for  new  truths,  or  new  ways  of  applying  old 
truths  to  health,  the  happiness  or  the  salvation  of 
mankind.  In  the  commercial  calling  he  sees  con- 
stant efforts  for  new  means  and  materials  for  gaining 
wealth  and  position.  In  the  manufacturing  industries 
he  hears  of  new  ways  of  applying  physical  power, 
the  inventor  following  closely  upon  the  progress  of 
the  scientific  discoverer — the  exciting  story  of  a  for- 
tune in  a  day  by  a  new  and  happy  thought.  Every- 
where there  is  tireless  activity,  continual  progress, 
and  success  attained  as  success  was  never  attained 
before.  Can  any  one  wonder  that  the  young  man 
yearns  to  try  his  strength  and  skill  where  every  one 
is  moving  and  the  prize  is  to  him  who  pushes  farthest 
onward  f  The  young  man  longs  for  something  upon 
which  he  can  stamp  the  impress  of  his  individuality. 
He  must  have  something  which  will  give  him  a  chance. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  operate  successfully  and  in 
a  salutary  manner  upon  this  spirit  of  a  young  man, 
and  that  is  in  guiding  it,  enabling  him  to  see  the 
dangers  which  beset  the  paths  which  lie  open,  and  in 
revealing  opportunities  where  all  may  to  him  seem 
fixed  and  chanceless.  This  is  the  duty  which  now 
presses  upon  the  men  who  have  in  their  keeping  the 
present  and  future  of  our  agriculture.  They  cannot 
hold  their  sons  by  recounting  the  dangers  to  which 
young  men  are  exposed  in  great  cities.  They  can- 
not be  frightened  by  accounts  of  weakness  or  of 
wickedness  or  by  visions  of  early  burials.  Another 
way  must  be  adopted.  They  must  be  shown  that 
agriculture  is  not  a  finished  book.  They  must  be  led 
to  understand  that  its  brightest  pages  are  still  to  be 
written.  They  must  be  convinced  that  there  are 
opportunities  as  great  upon  the  farm  as  elsewhere. 
In  short,  agriculture  must  be  disclosed  to  them  in  the 
true  light  of  its  progressive  character  and  its  pos- 
sibilities. 

It  is  true  that  agriculture  has  tarried  behind  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  industries,  but  not 
because  it  does  not  possess  the  capability  to  go  for- 
ward. The  farm  has  given  for  years  its  best  brains 
and  strength  to  develop  other  industries,  and  now  it 
finds  itself  behind  them  all  in  the  struggle  for  that 
progress  and  improvement  which  bring  wealth  and 
gratified  ambition.  There  is  only  one  way  now  for  it 
to  go  forward,  and  that  is  by  exercising  the  same 
spirit,  the  same  ceaseless  activity,  the  same  earnest 
desire  for  better  understanding  and  fuller  knowledge 
which  have  achieved  success  in  commerce  and  manu- 
facturing industries.  All  the  young  brains  of  the 
country  must  not  be  expended  in  guiding  the  whirl  of 
busy  wheels  and  the  clatter  of  springs  and  levers. 
There  are  forces  at  work  in  orchards,  in  grain  fields, 
and  in  pastures,  which  are  not  the  less  powerful  and 
worthy  of  study  because  they  act  silently.    All  the 
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acute  intellects  of  the  rising  generation  must  not  be 
bended  down  upon  ledgers  and  invoices.  There  are 
problems  just  as  satisfactory,  when  rightly  solved,  in 
processes  which  yield  well-filled  granaries  and  fruit 
houses,  as  those  which  result  in  laden  ships  and  bend- 
ing counters. 

The  better  conception  of  the  opportunity  for  young 
men  in  agriculture  and  the  training  which  will  enable 
them  successfully  to  seize  upon  it  will,  we  believe, 
banish  from  view  the  shallow  error  and  prejudice  of 
which  our  correspondent  fitly  complains.  It  is  true 
that  our  whole  system  of  education  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  institutions  must  be  made  to  better 
harmonize  with  the  truer  view  of  agriculture  as  a 
pursuit  and  promote  it.  Our  own  observation  is  that 
these  changes  are  now  gaining  wonderful  popularity 
with  teachers  and  that  the  speed  with  which  they 
are  realized  rests  not  so  much  with  the  teachers  as 
with  the  farmers  themselves.  When  fond  mothers 
and  proud  fathers  themselves  realize  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  own  life  work  in  agriculture, 
there  will  be  less  ground  for  complaint  of  the 
schools.  When  the  farmer  ceases  to  proclaim  that 
all  other  farmers'  children  should  stay  on  the  farm 
while  he  holds  his  own  to  be  so  brilliant  that  they 
must  be  prepared  for  professions,  we  shall  find 
more  consistency  and  more  weight  in  the  exhorta- 
tions to  young  people  to  stay  upon  the  farm.  There 
is  surely  coming  a  truer  view  of  agricultural  oppor- 
tunities and  the  advantages  of  rural  life  and  one  of 
the  greatest  present  needs  is  that  farmers  them- 
selves should  discern  and  embody  this  view  in  their 
own  spirit  and  in  their  own  lives. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

June  Budding. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  it  a  good  plan  to  bud  early — 
have  the  buds  start  out  instead  of  lying  dormant  ? 
How  far  above  the  bud  would  you  cut  the  top  off  ? 
Is  it  a  good  plan  to  leave  any  growth  above  the  bud  ? 
In  tying,  would  you  commence  at  bottom  and  tie  up, 
or  vice  versa  ?  Is  there  any  surer  way  of  wrapping 
the  bud  than  with  cotton  twine  ?  Should  buds  be 
pinched  off  after  they  have  attained  a  growth  of  a 
foot  or  more  ? — Orchardist,  Sutter  county. 

June  budding  is  quite  applicable  providing  you  have 
well-matured  buds  to  operate  with.  You  need,  of 
course,  buds  from  this  year's  growth;  and  if  you  wish 
to  secure  early  development  of  them,  pinch  the  ends 
of  the  shoots  which  you  propose  to  use  for  bud  sticks. 
This  will  plump  out  the  buds  and  enable  you  to  work 
much  earlier.  In  order  to  secure  the  starting  of 
these  buds  as  soon  as  possible,  it  is  desirable  to  throw 
the  sap  flow  into  them  as  soon  as  they  are  ready — 
that  is,  after  a  few  days  in  place,  you  find  that  they 
are  of  good  color  and  have  "  taken  "  well,  either  re- 
move part  of  the  branch  into  which  you  have  put  the 
bud  at  some  distance  above  it  or  break  down  the 
branch  a  foot  or  so  beyond  the  bud  and  allow  it  to 
hang  there.  This  will  take  part  of  the  sap  and  pre- 
vent the  bud  from  "drowning"  by  an  excessive  sap 
flow.  As  soon  as  the  growth  of  the  bud  has  run  out 
a  few  inches,  cut  back  the  shoot  to  a  point  just  above 
the  bud  and  its  growth  will  proceed  in  good  shape. 
We  have  never  found  any  difference  in  wrapping  from 
the  bottom  up,  or  vice  versa;  both  cases  seem  to  be 
successful.  It  is  a  little  better  in  June  budding, 
when  there  is  apt  to  be  a  very  strong  flow  of  sap  to 
make  the  crosscut  below  the  bud  and  not  above  it — 
pushing  the  bud  up  into  place  and  not  down  into 
place.  This  gives  a  little  better  opportunity  for  ex- 
cessive sap  to  escape.  Raffia  is  rather  a  better  ma- 
terial for  wrapping  buds  than  cotton  twine,  as  it 
protects  the  cut  surfaces  better.  It  is  a  good  idea 
to  pinch  off  the  tip  of  new  gi-owth  from  the  bud  after 
it  has  run  out  a  foot  or  so,  because  this  promotes  low 
branching  and  prevents  a  long  shoot  which  may 
easily  break  out  by  the  wind  or  by  its  own  weight. 

Dying  Almond  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — My  almond  trees  seem  to  be  suf- 
fering from  some  malady  that  I  am  not  acquainted 
with.  They  were  badly  hurt  last  summer  by  drought, 
and  the  red  spider  seized  on  them  in  August.  The 
land  has  been  well  cultivated  and  had  enough  rainfall 
to  support  the  trees,  and  they  looked  well  until  a 
week  ago  the  leaves  began  to  fall.  Half  the  leaves 
of  the  Golden  State  trees  have  dropped.  Can  you 
advise  me  ? — Reader,  Sutter  county. 

The  specimens  show  no  disease  in  sufficient  amount 


to  account  for  the  condition  of  the  trees.  There  was 
exceedingly  little  wood  growth  last  year  and  this 
year  less — in  fact  the  tree  only  seems  to  have  had 
vitality  to  send  out  scant  leaves  without  twig  exten- 
sion and  these  are  now  falling  for  want  of  sap. 
Either  the  trees  were  so  badly  hurt  last  year  that 
their  absorbing  root  hairs  were  lost  and  no  vitality 
remained  to  restore  them,  or  this  year's  rainfall  did 
not  penetrate  well,  or  there  was  not  enough  of  it  to 
restore  proper  moisture  to  the  lower  strata.  In  this 
case  this  year's  cultivation  would  avail  little.  The 
moisture  conditions  at  a  depth  of  3  feet  should  be 
learned  by  digging,  but  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  trees  are  too  far  gone  to  be  saved. 

Apple  Tree  Troubles. 

To  the  Editor: — I  very  greatly  appreciate  the 
page  in  your  paper  devoted  to  queries  and  replies. 
Enclosed  please  find  two  twigs  taken  from  a  young, 
vigorous  apple  tree.  The  one  having  the  curly  leaf 
was  earlier  in  the  season  possessed  by  lice,  much  the 
same  as  the  prune  aphis  you  described  in  the  issue  of 
May  5th  ;  also,  an  occasional  green  grub — the  latter 
remaining  after  the  former  left.  Since  this  occurred 
the  apples  on  these  limbs  are  withering  up.  The 
other  twig  looks  as  though  it  were  mildewed,  and 
such  leaves  are  quite  prevalent  on  the  younger  trees. 
What  is  the  best  remedy  for  woolly  aphis  ?  Also,  for 
preventing  the  oozing  out  of  sap  on  prune  and  apricot 
trees? — F.  E.  Robinson,  St.  Helena. 

The  curling  and  discoloration  of  the  leaves  formerly 
affected  with  the  aphis  are  due  to  the  work  of  that 
insect.  Their  piercing  and,  possibly,  poisoning  the 
tissue,  causes  the  leaf  to  show  serious  injury  even 
after  the  insect  is  destroyed.  Sometimes  the  leaves 
fall,  but  are  not  often  hurt  enough  for  that.  The 
other  twigs  have  the  powdery  mildew  of  the  apple. 
The  remedy  is  blowing  sulphur  on  the  new  shoots,  just 
as  you  sulphur  to  check  vine  mildew.  It  is  not  often 
possible  to  prescribe  directly  for  gumming  of  trees, 
because  gumming  is  not  a  disease,  but  is  a  sign  of 
trouble.  It  may  be  due  to  insect  attack,  or  to  sun 
burn  or  to  root  troubles,  arising  from  either  too  wet 
or  too  dry  soil.  If  everything  is  right  for  the  tree,  it 
will  not  usually  gum.  If  the  gum  appears  in  large 
masses,  it  should  be  taken  off,  the  outer  bark  removed 
so  far  as  discoloration  is  found  and  the  wound  poulticed 
with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  cow  manure  held  in  place 
by  a  tight  bandage,  or  it  may  be  covered  up  with 
paint  or  grafting  wax.  If  a  bark  wound  be  covered 
with  a  moisture-retaining  poultice,  the  new  bark  may 
grow  from  minute  granulations  on  the  surface  of  the 
alburnum.  If  the  wound  is  painted,  it  has  to  grow 
over  by  the  intrusion  of  new  bark  from  the  sides. 
The  latter  is  often  the  most  practicable  way  to  ar- 
range it. 

Potato  Blight. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  me  a  recipe  for 
spraying  early  potatoes  ?  Some-  patches  of  potatoes 
in  blossom  now  appear  black  in  spots  ;  the  leaves  are 
black  as  coal ;  some  stems  are  the  same  ;  then  again 
some  vines  have  only  a  few  black  leaves.  What  is 
the  cause  and  will  a  spray  help  the  spuds  ? — An  Old 
Subscriber,  Watsonville. 

It  is  potato  blight,  a  fungus  which  was  formerly  es- 
caped only  by  changing  variety  and  choosing  those 
which  resisted  it.  It  can  be  checked  by  spraying  with 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  and  the  use  of  it  now  will 
probably  save  part  of  the  crop.  Next  year  you 
must  look  out  for  the  first  spot  and  spray  at  once. 
It  is  still  often  a  great  advantage  to  try  new  varieties 
of  potatoes,  as  old  ones  seem  to  run  out. 

Orange  Trees  Diseased  at  the  Base. 

To  the  Editor: — Orange  and  lemon  trees,  having 
been  planted  five  years,  seemed  thrifty  the  first  two 
or  three  years  and  bore  one  fair  crop;  some  of  them 
then  became  diseased  just  above  the  ground,  the  bark 
in  some  cases  dying  entirely  around  the  tree,  in  other 
cases  partly  around — the  former  dying,  the  latter 
making  no  growth,  in  fact,  shrinking  away,  and  will 
die.  Will  you  kindly  state  the  cause  and  remedy  ? — 
Subscriber,  Menlo  Park. 

'  It  is  most  pi'obably  due  to  allowing  irrigation  water 
to  stand  around  the  base  of  the  tree.  Water  should 
always  be  prevented  from  coming  into  direct  contact 
with  the  bark.  Where  injury  has  not  gone  too  far,  a 
tree  can  be  saved  by  scraping  away  all  diseased  tis- 
sue, washing  with  dilute  carbolic  acid  and  bandag- 
ing. ^ 

Macaroni  Wheat. 

To  the  Editor:— Hard  or  horny  wheat,  as  de- 
scribed, has  "  rather  small,  elongated  and  very  hard 


grains  ;  the  palea  have  remarkably  long  awns  and  the 
leaves  are  very  broad.  It  is  much  cultivated  in  the 
countries  near  the  Mediterranean  and  yields  a  good 
crop  on  comparatively  sterile  soils."  The  broad 
leaves  spoken  of  would  suggest  that  it  would  be  a  val- 
uable variety  for  hay  in  California.  Can  you  tell  me 
whether  it  has  been  tried  for  that  purpose  and  with 
what  success,  and  also  where  the  seed  can  be  bought  ? 
— C.  Queen,  Fish  Rock. 

The  broad  leaves  are  all  right,  but  the  long  awns 
are  commonly  called  beards  and  are  decidedly  objec- 
tionable in  a  hay  plant.  These  Mediterranean  hard 
wheats  are  all  bearded  like  brigands,  and  for  that 
reason  are  not  widely  grown. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
June  4.  1900. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Station  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Northerly  winds  in  some  sections  have  dried  pastur- 
age, and  sheep  and  cattle  are  being  driven  to  the  moun- 
tains for  green  feed.  In  other  respects  the  conditions 
have  been  very  favorable  for  grain  and  fruit.  Wheat  is 
filling  out  well,  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  harvest;  there 
will  be  a  heavy  crop.  Barley  harvest  has  commenced  in 
places.  Haying  is  still  in  progress,  and  nearly  completed 
in  some  sections;  the  yield  is  equal  to  the  average  and 
the  quality  excellent.  Deciduous  fruits  continue  in  good 
condition.  Cherries  from  the  Vacaville  district  are 
nearly  all  gathered;  the  crop  proved  excellent.  The 
first  shipment  of  pears  to  the  East  was  made  during  the 
week.  Olives  are  setting  well.  Alexander  peaches  are 
in  market. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

Conditions  have  been  generally  favorable  for  grain 
and  fruit,  though  in  some  sections  it  is  reported  that  the 
dry  northerly  winds  have  materially  affected  the  yield 
and  quality  of  grain.  Good  crops  of  wheat  and  barley 
are  still  probable,  and  in  some  of  the  northern  counties 
the  yield  will  be  fully  up  to  the  average.  Harvest  is  in 
progress  in  some  places.  Haying  and  baling  are  pro- 
gressing throughout  the  district;  the  yield  is  fair.  Corn 
is  making  good  growth.  Hops  are  backward,  and  in 
some  places  the  outlook  is  said  to  be  very  poor.  Pastur- 
age has  dried  rapidly  during  the  week.  Light  frosts  in 
portions  of  Sonoma  county  injured  tender  vegetation. 
Deciduous  fruits  are  ripening,  and  will  yield  a  good  crop 
in  most  sections.    Grape  vines  are  thrifty. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

Clear  and  warm  weather,  with  cool  nights  and  light 
north  wind  has  prevailed  during  the  week;  these  condi- 
tions have  been  very  favorable  for  all  growing  crops. 
Haying  is  completed  and  some  shipments  are  being 
made.  Alfalfa  is  doing  well.  Grain  harvesting  has  com- 
menced and  prospects  are  favorable  for  a  large  crop.  In 
some  localities  there  has  been  slight  damage  from  rust. 
Grapes  are  making  a  rapid  and  healthy  growth,  and  the 
indications  are  for  large  crops  of  all  varieties.  Fruits  of 
all  kinds  are  progressing  nicely  and  large  crops  are  an- 
ticipated. Some  apricots  are  being  dried.  Vegetables 
are  reported  backward  in  some  localities.  Water  supply 
is  plentiful. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Nearly  normal  temperature  has  prevailed  during  the 
week,  with  considerable  cloudiness.  Haying  continues, 
and  baling  has  commenced:  some  sections  report  a  fair 
crop.  Vineyards  are  looking  well  and  give  indications  of 
a  good  yield  of  the  different  varieties  of  grapes.  Decidu- 
ous fruits  are  making  slow  progress;  in  many  places 
peach  and  prune  trees  are  still  without  foliage.  Apricots 
are  also  backward;  the  fruit  will  be  small  and  the  yield 
light.  Berries  are  more  abundant  than  usual.  Walnuts 
are  improving.  Lemons  are  ripening  slowly  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  San  Diego. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — The  weather  has  been 
favorable  for  summer  crops.  Deciduous  fruit  is  still  back- 
ward. Peach,  apple  and  pear  trees  are  leafing  slowly. 
Haying  continues;  the  crop,  while  light,  will  be  better 
thah  anticipated. 

Eureka  Summary. — Oats,  corn,  potatoes  and  grain 
are  making  good  growth,  but  conditions  are  unfavorable 
for  cherries,  strawberries  and  small  fruit  generally. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Tuesday,  June  6,  1900,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Week  1 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week.. . 

T 

50.02 

25.30 

43.77 

48 

58 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

22.8? 

21.55 

26.17 

58 

100 

Sa  ramento  

.00 

20.28 

15.00 

20  19 

50 

100 

San  Francisco  

.00 

18.42 

16.81 

22.34 

46 

74 

.00 

10.14 

7.78 

8.76 

50 

100 

Independence  

.00 

3  68 

1  58 

4.59 

56 

90 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.00 

17.30 

17.33 

16.79 

48 

80 

.00 

7  88 

5.58 

17.18 

52 

78 

San  Diego  

.00 

5.98 

5.24 

9.38 

56 

68 

.00 

1.29 

1.34 

2.89 

64 

104 

356 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Frost  Fighting  for  Fruit. 

By  Alexander  MoAoie,  Forecast  Official  of  the  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau  at  San  Francisco,  in  Bulletin  29  of  the  Bureau. 

For  the  past  four  years  the  Weather  Bureau  office 
at  San  Francisco  has  given  much  attention  to  the 
question  of  protecting  the  citrus  fruit  crops  of  Cali- 
fornia, particularly  of  the  section  south  of  the  Te- 
hachapi,  from  frosts.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  value  of  the  citrus  fruit  crop  for  this  section  dur- 
ing the  pear  1899  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $7,000,- 
000.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  even  if  so  low  a  pro- 
portion as  5  per  centum  of  the  crop  should  be  lost 
through  frost,  the  amount  involved  is  still  so  consid- 
erable as  to  warrant  a  systematic  study  of  the  prob- 
lem and  an  endeavor  to  devise  methods  minimizing 
this  loss.  The  problem  is  of  a  twofold  nature;  first, 
accurate  forecasting  of  the  frost  period;  second, 
efficient  methods  of  raising  the  temperature  at  crit- 
ical times.  The  Weather  Bureau  office  at  San  Fran- 
cisco has  demonstrated  beyond  criticism  that  frost 
can  be  successfully  forecast.  Certain  fruit  growers 
— and  particular  credit  should  be  given  to  the  River- 
side Horticultural  Club  for  its  work  in  this  direction — 
have  both  devised  and  tested  methods  of  smudging, 
irrigation,  heating,  covering,  etc.,  of  great  practical 
value. 

California  Fruit  Can  Be  Protected. — The  ex- 
perience of  the  past  three  years  warrants  the  state- 
ment that  the  loss  due  to  frosts  in  California,  hitherto 
considered  unavoidable,  can  be  prevented,  and  that 
unless  extreme  conditions,  by  which  is  meant  lower 
temperatures  by  5°  than  have  ever  yet  been  expe- 
rienced in  this  State,  occur,  the  citrus  fruits  of  Cali- 
fornia can  be  successfully  carried  through  the  period 
when  frost  is  likely. 

Frostless  Places. — It  should  be  noted  at  the  out- 
set that  in  many  sections  for  some  years  past,  it  has 
been  the  practice  to  call  certain  areas  frostless. 
Many  of  the  foothill  sections  are  advertised  as  re- 
gions in  which  frost  has  never  been  known  to  occur, 
but  such  statements  must  be  received  with  caution 
and  reliable  records  insisted  upon.  For  reasons 
which  will  be  given  later  in  connection  with  the  mat- 
ter of  "  air  drainage,"  it  is  plain  that  places  which 
are  exempt  from  frost  one  season  may  be  visited 
with  frost  at  another  time  and  that  a  slight  shifting 
of  the  lower  air  currents  is  responsible  for  much  of 
the  streakiness  so  characteristic  of  frost.  The  sur- 
face drainage  of  the  air  is  not  a  fixed  condition  and 
consequently  a  region  which  is  frost  free  under  some 
conditions  may  be  visited  with  frost  when  these  con- 
ditions are  slightly  altered.  In  general,  then,  no 
section  in  districts  where  frost  does  occur  is  to  be 
considered  as  frost  proof. 

Air  Drainage. — The  chief  result  of  the  work  in 
California  during  the  past  four  years  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  principle  that  the  formation  of  frost  is 
primarily  a  matter  of  air  drainage.  The  principle  is 
shown  both  in  the  general  pressure  distribution  over 
the  southwest  portion  of  the  country  during  frost 
periods,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  in  the  motion  of  the 
surface  air  currents  in  certain  small  areas.  A  com- 
posite map  showing  the  conditions  preceding  frost 
was  prepared  in  December,  1899.  A  relief  map  of 
southern  California  used  in  connection  with  the  pres- 
sure map  will  show  that  the  air  moving  from  the 
north  through  El  Cajon  pass,  or  over  the  San  Ber- 
nardino mountains,  drains  southwestward  into  the 
districts  which  are  the  center  of  the  citrus  fruit  in- 
dustry in  southern  California.  When  this  cold,  dry 
air  settles  in  these  lower  lands,  the  temperature 
near  the  ground  about  the  time  of  sunrise  will  range 
from  22°  to  32°.  An  important  relation,  first  pointed 
out  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Hammon,  for  forecasting  frosts 
for  southern  California  is  this:  A  wave  of  falling 
pressure  passes  from  Montana  or  Idaho  southward 
across  Utah  and  westward  through  southern  Nevada, 
thence  into  Arizona  or  southern  California,  and  if  fol- 
lowed by  a  rapid  rise  in  pressure,  is  generally  the 
forerunner  of  much  colder  weather  in  the  southern 
citrus  belt.  In  other  words,  the  usual  warm  lower 
air  strata  are  vigorously  displaced  by  cold,  dry  air; 
and  when  the  draining  ceases  and  cold  air  settles 
during  the  period  of  comparative  stillness,  frost 
forms.  What  is  true  on  a  larger  scale  is  true  on  a 
smaller  scale,  and  a  close  agreement  exists  between 
frost  belts  or  frost  streaks  and  areas  of  stagnant, 
cold  air.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  plot  the 
channels  of  air  motion  and  the  frost  streaks  in  cer- 
tain districts.  Mr.  Frank  H.  Olmstead,  acting  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  Times,  surveyed  the  frost  lo- 
calities in  Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  San  Bernardino 
and  Orange  counties.  The  survey  was  necessarily  a 
hurried  one;  but  the  correlation  of  frost  streaks  and 
stagnant  air  was  evident.  A  careful  survey  should 
be  made  by  every  ranch  owner.  The  writer  has 
urged  this  matter,  believing  that  each  grower  must 
work  out  his  own  salvation,  and  that  besides  study- 
ing and  practicing  methods  of  protection,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  familiar  with  the  air  drainage  of  the 
ranch.  In  nearly  every  ranch  that  the  writer  has 
visited  there  have  been  certain  well-marked  cold 
spots  which,  in  most  cases,  were  found  to  correspond 


with  slight  depressions  in  the  ground.  These  three 
deductions  can  be  drawn  from  what  precedes:  (1) 
Where  the  air  is  in  brisk  motion  damage  from  frost 
is  generally  light.  (2)  Stagnant  air,  such  as  exists 
in  low  valleys,  basins  and  inclosed  areas,  favors  frost. 
(3)  As  the  coldest  layer  is  generally  near  the  ground, 
it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  drain  downward  upper, 
warm  air,  displacing  surface  layers. 

Atmospheric  Moisture. — In  studying  frost  forma- 
tion it  must  be  remembered  that  if  there  is  little 
aqueous  vapor  there  will  be  but  a  small  quantity  of 
frost.  The  temperature  of  the  air,  however,  may  be 
sufficiently  low  to  seriously  injure  vegetation.  This 
explains  why  with  low  temperatures  and  low  dew- 
points  in  certain  regions,  especially  where  the  radia- 
tion of  heat  is  very  rapid  during  the  night  hours, 
there  are  no  frosts.  It  is  too  dry.  Conversely,  high 
dew-points  and  much  moisture  in  the  air  sometimes 
are  followed  with  heavy  frosts,  although  the  air  tem- 
peratures range  between  40°  and  45°.  These  points 
are  mentioned  to  answer  the  questions  which  are 
often  propounded,  why  with  low  temperatures  there 
is  no  frost;  or  why  there  is  no  frost  one  morning  and 
there  is  frost  on  a  succeeding  morning  when  the  tem- 
perature is  perhaps  higher.  Distinction  must  be 
made  between  the  deposition  of  the  moisture  in  the 
air  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  itself. 

Methods  of  Protecting.  —  Every  fruit  grower 
should  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  nearest 
center  of  distribution  of  weather  forecasts.  If  possi- 
ble he  should  be  in  daily  communication  with  some 
Weather  Bureau  office.  Whenever  frost  warnings 
are  issued  for  his  locality  he  should  carefully  deter- 
mine the  temperature  and  dew-point,  as  elsewhere 
described,  frequently  during  the  late  afternoon  and 
night.  A  good  outfit  consists  of  a  metallic  thermom- 
eter so  arranged  as  to  automatically  close  an  elec- 
tric circuit  and  ring  an  alarm  whenever  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  reaches  32°.  In  addition  to  a  reliable 
sling  psychrometer  there  should  be  some  small  de- 
vice for  testing  the  motion  of  the  gentle  air  currents 
in  the  orchard.  Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given 
to  this  question  of  air  motion.  Many  smudging  de- 
vices have  failed  to  be  effective  because  of  a  slow 
movement  of  the  smoke  away  from  the  orchard. 

Protective  Methods  Based  on  Mixing  the  Air. — 
It  is  well  known  that  lowlands  are  visited  with  frost 
while  hillsides  and  hilltops  escape.  Every  fruit 
grower  should  study  the  topography  of  his  land  and 
plant  accordingly.  Wind-breaks  are,  as  a  rule, 
considered  detrimental.  No  hard  and  fast  rule,  how- 
ever, can  be  laid  down.  On  a  well-known  lemon  and 
orange  ranch  at  Santa  Paula,  the  property  of  Mr.  N. 
W.  Blanchard,  there  are  several  large  wind-breaks 
which  have  proven  themselves  to  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  in  protecting  fruit  from  frost.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  the  citrus  trees  within  a  distance 
of  50  feet  were  directly  proted  by  these  wind-breaks. 
By  planting  a  wind-break  in  the  proper  place,  de- 
fects in  the  topography  may  be  overcome  and  air 
currents  established  where  otherwise  pools  of  quiet 
air  would  have  formed.  A  wind-break  dense  enough 
and  so  situated  as  to  interfere  with  any  natural  cir- 
culation and  facilitating  the  formation  of  still  areas 
or  pools  would,  of  course,  prove  injurious. 

Protective  Methods  Based  on  Warming  the 
Air. — A  large  number  of  small  fires,  advantageously 
placed,  will  raise  the  temperature  of  the  air  several 
degrees.  The  Riverside  Horticultural  Club,  testing 
the  various  methods  which  were  in  use  in  California, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  wire  baskets  suspended 
a  few  feet  above  the  ground,  and  holding  several 
pounds  of  coal  or  charcoal,  made  an  efficient  pro- 
tector. This  method  was  described  by  Mr.  Edward 
Copely,  of  Riverside,  Cal.,  in  several  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  Riverside  Press  of  April,  1H9(!.  The 
cost  of  the  wire  basket  is  about  10  cents,  and  if  forty 
baskets  be  used  to  the  acre,  the  cost  of  fuel  will 
hardly  exceed  $2.50.  To  this  must  be  added  the  cost 
of  labor  during  the  night  and  succeeding  day  in  refill- 
ing the  baskets.  This  method  meets  with  most  favor 
in  southern  California.  The  temperature  can  be 
raised  certainly  3°  or  4°  with  from  twenty  to  forty  of 
these  baskets  to  the  acre.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  a  number  of  small  oil  lamps  be  used  with  success 
for  this  purpose.  Oil  pots  have  been  used  and  make 
a  hotter  fire,  but  the  deposit  of  lamp  black  upon  the 
fruit  is  objectionable.  Some  cheap  modification  of 
the  ordinary  plumber's  furnace  might  possibly  be  de- 
vised which,  by  means  of  a  moderate  blast,  would 
produce  a  high  temperature. 

Protective  Methods  Based  on  Cloud  or  Fog 
Building. — Damp  straw,  old  wood,  prunings,  ma- 
nure, etc.,  when  burned  briskly  furnish  an  effective 
smoke,  and  if  the  material  while  burning  is  doused 
with  water,  the  result  is  a  dense  steamy  smoke, 
which,  while  trying  on  human  lungs,  serves  as  a 
screen  to  prevent  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  and  as  a 
barrier  between  the  chilled  fruit  and  a  sudden  appli- 
cation of  heat  at  the  time  of  sunrise.  Wet  smudging 
has  been  tried  in  many  ways  with  varying  results. 
There  are  many  reports  of  failure,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  some  definite  results,  showing  the  good  accom- 
plished by  this  method.  Here,  as  in  all  other  methods 
of  protection,  much  will  depend  upon  a  careful  study 
of  the  local  conditions.  Many  a  farmer  smudges  so 
that  some  neighbor  gets  the  benefit  of  his  work 
while  his  own  fruit  remains  unprotected.  All  motion 
of  the  air  should  be  noted  carefully,  and  this  is  some- 


times difficult  where  the  smoke  is  very  dense.  In 
some  orchards  sacks  of  old  straw  soaked  with  oil  are 
sodistributed  as  to  be  available  for  quick  lighting. 
Portable  smudges  have  also  been  devised.  Mr. 
Priestly  Hall  has  made  an  efficient  form  of  sled  oper- 
ating under  the  wed  smudge  principle.  Upon  a 
sheet-iron  sled  he  has  placed  a  small  fire  box,  con- 
sisting of  a  grate  4  or  5  inches  above  the  bed  of  the 
sled,  over  which  pass  iron  rods  bent  in  the  form  of  an 
arch,  leaving  a  space  for  the  fire  about  14  inches  in 
diameter.  This  fire  box  is  inclosed  in  a  large  corru- 
gated iron  box,  which  has  the  bed  of  the  sled  (about 
3  or  4  feet  in  size)  for  a  bottom,  and  sides  30  inches 
high.  A  door  is  made  in  front  of  the  corrugated  box 
to  admit  fuel  to  the  fire.  The  box  is  filled  with  wet 
straw  or  manure  and  a  fire  is  maintained  in  the  fire 
box  when  the  machine  is  in  operation.  The  cost  is 
about  $12;  one  will  do  for  ten  acres. 

Protective  Methods  Based  on  Irrigation. — Of 
all  methods  proposed  for  the  protection  of  fruit,  ex- 
cepting wire  baskets,  irrigation  has  the  largest 
amount  of  evidence  in  its  favor.  It  has  been  tried  in 
many  different  places  with  different  crops  and  has 
generally  given  satisfaction.  Where  water  is  not 
very  plentiful,  and  this  is  the  case  strangely  enough 
in  some  fruit  sections,  the  method  may  not  always  be 
practicable,  but  with  this  exception  there  are  many 
decided  advantages  in  the  generous  use  of  water. 
Injury  from  frost  depends  almost  as  much  upon  the 
condition  of  the  tree  as  upon  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  Critical  periods  in  the  life  of  the  tree  can 
be  controlled  to  some  degree  by  the  use  of  water. 

Some  fruit  growers  hold  that  heat  is  the  one  thing 
that  is  desired  at  times  of  frost,  and  that  the  best 
method  is  that  which  produces  heat  by  the  simplest 
and  least  expensive  process.  Water,  owing  to  its 
high  specific  heat,  forms  an  excellent  agency  for  the 
temporary  storage  of  heat  energy.  We  have  seen 
that  in  the  wet  smudge  an  attempt  is  made  to  utilize 
the  latent  heat  of  vaporization,  and  theoretically  this 
has  always  seemed  the  most  advantageous  method. 
A  modification  of  the  wet  smudge  is  steam  piped 
through  an  orchard.  This  experiment  was  made  by 
the  Wright  brothers  at  Riverside,  Cal.,  with  a  35  H. 
P.  boiler  and  a  main  pipe  2  inches  in  diameter,  from 
which,  at  right  angles  every  40  feet,  pipes  i  inch  in 
diameter  were  extended.  It  is  claimed  that  the  tem- 
perature was  raised  3°  whenever  the  steam  was 
turned  on.  It  is  also  said  that  the  coal  consumed 
would  not  be  more  than  the  amount  used  by  the  bas- 
ket method.  The  estimated  expense  per  acre  would 
not  be  more  than  $75. 

The  latest  device  for  the  protection  of  citrus  fruit 
against  frost  combines  the  good  effects  of  irrigation 
with  heating.  This  is  a  method  known  as  the  warm 
water  method,  tried  at  Riverside  this  year.  An  ac- 
count of  the  experiment  follows: 

EXPERIMENT   OF   MR.    ERNEST   A.    M  EACH  AM, 
RIVERSIDE,  CAL. 

On  the  morning  of  February  9,  1U00,  at  the  Moacham 
ranch,  a  tost  was  made  of  the  Meacham  warm  water 
method  of  protecting-  citrus  fruits  against  frost.  The 
experiment  began  at  3:45  A.  M.,  and  was  conducted  in 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  gontlemen  bolonging  to  the 
Riverside  Horticultural  Club,  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
orange  growers. 

At  6:30  A.  M.  the  temperature  of  the  ground  100  feet 
or  more  away  from  the  boiler  was  32°.  The  plant  con- 
sists of  a  12  H.  P.  tubular  horizontal  boiler,  laid  in  a 
brick  furnace,  and  arranged  to  deliver  water  with  or 
without  pressure.  Cold  water  enters  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler  and  is  delivered  from  tho  top  orifice  directly  into 
the  Hume.  The  fuel  used  was  crude  petroleum,  of  which 
about  fifty  gallons  were  used  in  three  and  one-half  hours. 
At  the  rate  of  fourteen  gallons  an  hour  and  an  estimated 
cost  of  a  little  over  4  cents  per  gallon,  the  actual  expense 
of  fuel  for  the  experiment  was  about  (i0  cents  per  hour. 
The  oil  is  burned  with  a  steam  jet  under  pressure.  A 
secondary  fi  H.  P.  boiler,  carrying  70  pounds  of  steam, 
was  used.  The  oil  is  thus  entirely  consumed  and  makes 
but  little  smoke.  The  whole  arrangement  is  such  that 
not  more  than  two  men  would  bo  required  to  attend  to 
all  tho  details. 

Fifty  minutes  from  the  time  of  beginning,  the  water, 
which  had  an  initial  temperature  of  55.4°,  was  raised  30°. 
Two  sets  of  temperature  records  were  made,  one  by  Mr. 
Priestly  Hall  and  the  other  by  Mr.  McAdie.  In  Mr. 
Hall's  test  8  inches  of  water  was  run  in  fifty  furrows, 
which  barely  ran  tho  water  past  the  ends  of  the  furrows. 
In  the  second  case  8  miner's  inches  of  water  was  deliv- 
ered into  twenty-five  furrows,  thus  carrying  the  heat 
farther  down  tho  furrows  than  in  the  first  experiment. 
The  data  obtained  by  Mr.  Hall  were  as  follows:  5:30  A.  M., 
normal  temperature,  34°;  normal  temperature  of  water, 
60°;  temperature  of  heated  water,  92°;  at  tho  Hume,  92°; 
20  rods  from  the  tlume,  58°;  40  rods,  52°;  temperature  of 
unheatod  water  40  rods  from  the  flume,  41.5°;  vapor  con- 
densed on  trees  early  in  tho  morning  and  more  condensed 
on  the  trees  in  tho  heated  plat. 

Mr.  McAdie's  records  aro  as  follows:  Time,  6:30  A.  M., 
air  tomporature  varying  from  34°  to  36°;  temperature  on 
on  tho  ground,  32°:  frost  was  observed  on  grass  blades; 
initial  temperature  of  water,  55.4°;  boated  water  deliv- 
ered to  flume  at  85.2°:  in  a  straight  line  down  a  furrow 
200  feet  from  a  boilor  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  (motion 
of  tho  air  was  very  gentle)  there  was  a  fall  in  tempera- 
ture of  14.2°;  water  vapor  was  observed  rising  to  a  height 
of  about  4  feet;  200  foot  from  Ilumo,  as  stated,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  was  71°;  temperature  of  the  surface 
soil  4  inches  right  and  left  of  tho  wator  was  43°;  tempera- 
ture of  the  soil  16  inches  from  tho  wator  or  in  the  middle 
of  the  ridge,  42.2°.  It  is  presumed  that  the  temperature 
of  the  ground  had  no  water  been  flowing  would  have 
been  33°,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  soil  itself  was 
warmer  by  nearly  10".    At  tho  ond  of  a  furrow,  660  feet, 
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the  temperature  of  the  water  was  54°,  or  there  had  been 
a  fall  of  31°  in  40  rods;  the  temperature  of  the  ground  4 
inches  from  the  water,  38°;  16  inches  from  the  water, 
36°;  temperature  of  unhoated  water  50  rods  from  the 
flume,  40°. 

The  approximate  value  of  the  plant  was  $200,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  for  a  plant  all  equipped  sufficient  for  a 
ten-acre  grove  $600  would  cover  all  expenses. 

Spraying. — After  frost,  or  rather  just  before  a 
frost  has  ended,  a  spraying  device  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage. Its  chief  function  is  to  prevent  a  too  rapid 
warming  of  the  chilled  fruit.  It  is  said  by  horticul- 
turists that  even  the  light  coating  of  ice  formed  in 
this  way  does  not  seriously  damage  the  fruit.  It  is 
very  likely  that  the  latent  heat  of  solidification  set 
free  by  the  change  from  water  to  ice  may  play  a 
helpful  part;  but  the  chief  effect  is  to  prevent  a  too 
rapid  thawing.  In  other  words,  both  heat  and  water 
should  be  supplied  to  the  chilled  plant  slowly,  and 
according  to  the  plant's  ability  to  make  good  use  of 
the  same.  At  the  A.  J.  Everest  ranch  at  Riverside, 
Cal.,  a  portion  of  the  grove  is  protected  by  sprinklers 
at  the  top  of  50-foot  masts. 

Protective  Methods  Based  upon  Screening  or 
Coverino. — All  screening  or  covering  devices  are  in 
effect  modified  hothouses,  and  there  is  no  question 
but  that  a  thorough  protection  can  be  accomplished. 
The  expense  is  the  one  objection.  Screens  are  made 
of  light  materials,  namely,  canvas,  muslin  or  light 
woodwork,  and  have  been  used  with  considerable 
success.  At  the  A.  J.  Everest  ranch  an  elaborate 
structure  of  lath  screens  is  in  use.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  value  of  the  protection,  but  the  ex- 
pense is  considerable,  averaging  perhaps  $400  to  the 
acre.  The  lath  covering  may  be  considered  as  form- 
ing a  well  ventilated  hothouse. 


THE  FIELD. 

Uses  for  Cyanide  Poison. 

The  use  of  hydrocyanic  gas  has  become  so  common 
in  southern  California  through  its  success  in  fumigat- 
ing orchards,  to  kill  insects  which  cannot  be  reached 
by  liquid  treatment,  that  we  doubt  not  many  of  our 
readers  will  be  interested  in  other  uses  of  the  poison- 
ous gas.  Prof.  W.  G.  Johnson  of  the  Maryland  Ex- 
periment Station  recently  gave  the  Rural  New 
Yorker  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  experience 
in  fighting  vermin  infesting  farm  buildings.  We  shall 
take  several  paragraphs  from  his  narrative  : 

In  Various  Enclosures. — I  have  great  confidence 
in  the  use  of  this  gas  in  mills,  granaries,  storehouses 
and  other  buildings  for  the  destruction  of  insect  pests 
and  other  vermin.  Last  fall  I  was  showing  a  nurs- 
eryman how  to  generate  the  gas,  and,  not  desiring 
to  waste  the  material  used,  asked  him  if  he  did  not 
have  a  granary  or  shed  where  I  could  place  the 
chemical,  thinking,  perhaps,  I  might  destroy  some 
insects  that  were  secluded  in  cracks  and  crevices. 
The  building  was  a  two-story  wooden  structure,  rea- 
sonably tight.  The  ceiling  and  floor  were  close.  The 
upper  part  was  used  for  a  workshop  and  general 
storeroom,  while  the  lower  floor  contained  four  large 
bins  for  grain,  two  on  either  side,  leaving  a  space 
about  12  feet  between  them  as  a  driveway.  Two 
bins  contained  Indian  corn,  and  two  were  about  half 
filled  with  wheat.  We  laid  some  old  bags  and  blan- 
kets over  the  stairway  leading  into  the  upper  room, 
put  the  sulphuric  acid  and  water  in  an  old  crock, 
dropped  the  cyanide  in  it,  closed  and  locked  the  out- 
side door.  What  we  saw  the  next  morning  was  sur- 
prising. The  first  thing  to  meet  our  eves  was  a  dead 
mouse  near  the  door.  We  then  began  to  look  for 
dead  insects,  and  were  not  disappointed,  as  the  floor 
was  literally  covered,  in  many  places,  with  the  saw- 
toothed  grain  beetle  (Sylvanus  surinamensis).  Near 
the  granary  doors  they  were  actually  piled  up.  On 
the  floor,  where  there  was  a  crack  in  the  casing  or 
siding,  their  dead  bodies  were  found  by  thousands. 
Even  along  the  casing  of  the  outer  doors  they  had 
come  out  of  their  hiding  places  and  dropped  dead.  It 
was  a  complete  surprise  to  me,  as  I  had  not  seen  a 
single  insect  in  the  building  the  day  before,  when  the 
gas  was  liberated.  You  can  imagine  the  satisfaction 
it  gave  the  owner  to  see  the  floor  covered  with  the 
dead  carcasses  of  these  destructive  little  denizens, 
and  he  declared  that  the  operation  had  been  worth 
$25  to  him. 

Its  application  in  mills  was  the  direct  outcome  of 
this  experience,  and  I  made  the  first  practical  test 
in  a  three-story  brick  mill,  72x40  feet,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, badly  infested  with  weevil,  June  10,  1899.  A  sec- 
ond test  was  made  in  an  Ohio  mill  June  29,  1899, 
which  was  overrun  with  the  flour  moth.  In  both  in- 
stances the  results  were  gratifying.  The  Quaker 
miller  wrote  :  "We  used  the  chemicals  as  directed, 
and  are  convinced  that  through  the  use  of  this  gas 
we  can  retain  possession  of  our  mills."  The  Buckeye 
miller  said  :  "I  send  you  by  mail  sample  of  web, 
moth,  weevil  and  bugs  the  gas  destroyed.  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  me,  and  tell 
you  that  the  experiment  was  a  grand  success."  I 
made  a  careful  examination  of  the  material  sent,  and 
found  seven  species  of  dead  insects  in  it.  Less  than 
two  weeks  ago  we  directed  the  fumigation  of  a  large 


Canadian  mill,  in  which  we  used  152  pounds  of  cya- 
nide at  one  time.  This  was  perhaps  the  largest 
amount  of  cyanide  ever  used  at  one  time  in  a  single 
building.  We  will  report  the  outcome  of  this  enor- 
mous charge  at  some  future  time. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  this  gas  injur- 
ing grains  or  the  manufactured  products,  either  for 
edible  purposes  or  for  germination.  My  colleague, 
Dr.  Charles  O.  Townsend,  State  Pathologist,  has 
determined  these  facts,  and  will  soon  publish  his  re- 
sults in  bulletin  form.  The  method  of  applying  gas 
in  mills  and  granaries  is  the  same  as  in  greenhouses 
and  other  inclosures.  The  capacity  of  the  mill  is 
determined  and  .20  gramme  cyanide  per  cubic  foot  is 
used.  The  building  is  closed  as  tightly  as  possible, 
and  the  crocks  are  set  at  various  places  on  the  floors. 
The  cyanide,  in  packages  of  equal  weight,  is  sus- 
pended over  the  crocks  by  means  of  a  string,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  lowered  at  one  time  from  the  door 
leading  outdoors  or  into  the  floor  below.  In  fumigat- 
ing a  building  of  more  than  one  story  begin  on  the 
top  floor,  as  the  gas  is  lighter  than  air,  but  very  dif- 
fusive, and  the  operator  must,  therefore,  get  out  as 
quickly  as  possible.  After  the  charge  is  set  off  on  the 
top  floor  come  down  rapidly  and  fuse  the  next  floor, 
and  so  on  down. 

A  Den  of  Rats  Suffocated. — It  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon thing  to  have  old  buildings  overrun  with  rats 
and  mice.  Where  it  is  possible  to  confine  the  animals 
to  the  room  I  would  give  them  a  dose  of  gas  (.25 
gramme  per  cubic  foot).  I  cannot  do  better  than 
cite  an  instance  that  came  under  my  observation 
three  years  ago.  A  brick  smokehouse  on  an  old 
colonial  estate  was  a  veritable  rat  den,  and  a  source 
of  great  annoyance  to  the  owners.  I  was  called  to 
diagnose  the  case  and  suggested  gas.  The  plans 
were  laid,  but  how  to  get  the  creatures  out  of  the 
burrows  in  the  ground  was  a  perplexing  problem. 
We  decided  to  stop  up  all  holes  leading  outside,  and 
starve  the  occupants  for  two  or  three  days.  This 
having  been  accomplished,  one  evening  in  June  we 
opened  the  door  and  scattered  a  half  bushel  of  Indian 
corn  over  the  floor.  In  the  meantime  a  large  snuff 
jar  was  placed  near  the  center  of  the  room,  in  which 
was  poured  the  acid  and  Iwater.  The  cyanide  was 
then  suspended  over  the  jar  and  the  string  passed 
out  of  the  door.  The  door  was  closed  and  strips  of 
paper  pasted  over  the  cracks,  as  it  was  rather  open. 
Ten  minutes  later  we  heard  the  piping  and  squealing 
so  characteristic  of  hungry  rats.  We  waited  half  an 
hour  and  then  gradually  lowered  the  cyanide,  which 
was  hidden  in  the  top  of  the  tall  jar.  The  door  was 
not  opened  until  the  next  morning,  and  when  Tim, 
the  handyman,  had  gathered  up  and  laid  the  rats 
side  by  side  we  counted  fifty-seven,  old  and  young. 
Tim's  face  lighted  up  as  he  exclaimed,  "Boss,  we's 
got  every  rat  on  de  place!  "  And,  indeed,  it  did  look 
as  if  we  had  every  one,  certainly  every  one  that  was 
in  that  house.  How  many  got  back  into  their  dens 
we  will  never  know,  for  they  never  came  out  again. 

In  Dwelling  Houses. — I  hesitate  in  recommending 
the  general  use  of  this  deadly  gas  in  private  houses, 
but  it  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  at  times.  A 
prominent  professor  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  told  me  not  long 
ago  that  he  used  this  gas  successfully  in  a  house  in 
Florida  he  occupied  a  short  time  while  making  some 
investigations,  which  was  overrun  with  bedbugs.  He 
said  it  brought  them  out  of  their  hiding  places  in  a 
hurry  to  certain  death.  I  know  of  still  another  in- 
stance where  a  summer  cottage  had  become  over- 
stocked with  fleas,  and  after  two  or  three  applica- 
tions of  the  gas,  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days, 
"  the  tenants  abode  in  peace."  I  am  also  of  the 
opinion  that  it  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  hen- 
houses, but  perhaps  frequent  application  would  be 
necessary  for  a  time.  The  chicken  mite  would  be 
more  difficult  to  destroy  than  the  ordinary  louse.  In 
applying  the  gas  in  this  manner  darkey  Tim  would 
say,  "  Boss,  be  suh  an'  hev  your  chickens  on  de  out- 
side roost." 

The  Deadly  Cyanide. — The  cyanide  of  potassium 
used  for  generating  this  gas  is  too  terribly  danger- 
ous to  be  trifled  with.  It  is  almost  snow  white,  and, 
in  fact,  resembles  lump  sugar.  A  piece  of  it  the  size 
of  a  pea  would  kill  a  man  so  quickly  he  would  scarcely 
know  what  had  happened.  Animals  eating  it  are 
killed  almost  instantly.  In  my  experiments  in  1897 
the  lumps  were  too  large,  and  I  broke  them  by  fold- 
ing them  in  an  old  fertilizer  bag  to  keep  the  pieces 
from  flying.  The  cyanide  was  then  shaken  on  a 
paper,  and,  as  a  final  precaution  that  none  was  left 
in  the  bag,  I  shook  it  out  of  the  window.  Two  fine, 
large  chickens,  especially  prized  by  their  owner,  were 
roaming  about  the  yard.  In  a  few  moments  I  saw 
one  of  them  on  its  back,  kicking,  and  a  little  later 
the  other  one  was  in  a  similar  condition.  They  had 
picked  up  some  particles  of  cyanide  not  larger  than 
pinheads,  shaken  from  the  bag.  Prof.  Lounsbury 
says:  "I  have  repeatedly  inserted,  small  particles 
of  cyanide  in  bits  of  dry  meat  and  laid  them  as  baits 
for  feline  disturbers  of  his  evening  labors,  and  I  am 
not  exaggerating  when  I  say  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
creatures  dropped  almost  instantly,  and  often  with 
the  meat  still  in  their  mouths,  seldom  dying  more 
than  2  or  3  feet  from  the  bait."  I  simply  cite  these 
instances  to  place  my  readers  on  their  guard.  Gun- 
powder, nitro-glycerine,  etc.,  are  dangerous  sab- 
stances,  but  they  are  handled  every  day  with  impu- 


nity, as  we  know  them.  If  you  have  cyanide  around 
label  it  poison,  and  keep  it  in  a  tightly-closed  can, 
and  away  from  children  and  other  persons  who 
might,  through  curiosity,  wish  to  taste  it. 

The  gas  itself,  generated  from  cyanide,  has  an 
odor  characteristic  of  peach  pits,  but  I  would  not 
advise  you  to  put  your  head  in  an  inclosure  to  sample 
it.  Keep  out  of  the  building  until  it  has  been  thor- 
oughly aired  for  an  hour  or  more.  The  gas  is  very 
diffusive,  and  quickly  leaves  a  room  when  there  is  an 
opening  for  its  escape.  In  mills  and  other  buildings 
some  arrangement  should  be  made  for  lowering  a 
window  or  opening  a  door  from  the  outside. 


THE  APIARY. 


Pollination  the  Best  Work  of  the  Honey  Bees. 

By  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  in  the  American  Beekeepers'  Journal. 

The  castor  oil  plant  is  a  very  beautiful  and  a  most 
interesting  plant.  The  rich  color,  the  vigorous  habit, 
the  finely  cut  leaves,  and,  perhaps,  most  of  all,  the 
curious  bloom,  can  but  attract  and  greatly  interest 
any  who  give  it  careful  attention.  It  is  one  of  those 
plants  that  cry  out  in  its  very  structure  in  loudest 
praise  of  the  mission  and  work  of  the  honey  bee.  I 
now  have  very  interesting  classes  of  thirty-eight  who 
are  studying  these  things,  and  all  have  studied  this 
plant  with  enthusiastic  interest.  Bee  keepers  may 
well  feel  very  kindly  towards  this  plant,  for  it  is  al- 
ways praising  the  bees.  The  flowers  are  in  a  crowded 
raceme,  almost  a  spike,  and  with  the  similarly  col- 
ored leaves  of  rich,  brownish  red,  are  most  pleasing 
to  look  upon. 

The  most  interesting  thing  of  these  flowers  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  monoecious.  By  this  we  mean  that 
the  pistillate  flowers — -those  that  have  only  pistils  and 
bear  the  seeds — are  separate  from  the  staminate 
ones,  or  those  that  bear  only  stamens,  and,  of  course, 
can  never  bear  seeds.  These  flowers  are  not  only  on 
the  same  plant,  as  is  the  case  with  all  monoecious 
plants,  but  in  this  case  they  are  in  the  same  flower 
cluster.  In  many  plants  like  the  willow  the  staminate 
and  pistillate  flowers  are  on  different  plants.  These 
are  called  dioecious. 

In  the  plant  in  question,  the  pistillate  flowers  are 
at  the  tip  of  the  flower  cluster,  and  open  before  the 
other  flowers  do.  Thus  these  flowers  are  pollinated 
before  the  basal  or  staminate  flowers  open.  Thus 
the  pollen  for  which  they  hunger  must  come  from 
other  flowers.  Before  the  closely  neighboring  and  as 
closely  related  staminate  flowers  are  open  at  all, 
they  are  well  along  in  the  race  of  development.  The 
staminate  flowers  do,  however,  aid  the  others  indi- 
rectly, as  they  are  rich  in  color,  and  are  a  signal  to 
the  bees  that  here  is  rich  nectar  for  them,  and  that 
they  can  not  afford  to  pass  it  by.  Later,  after  the 
seeds  have  developed  quite  considerably,  the  stami- 
nate flowers  open  and  offer  to  the  bees  their  rich 
stores  of  pollen,  which  is  thus  borne  off  to  other  pis- 
tillate flowers  to  fructify  other  ovules,  or  embryo 
seeds,  that  they  may  push  on  towards  fully  devel- 
oped seeds. 

Two  important  truths  are  gathered  from  this  in- 
teresting plan  of  the  castor  oil  plant :  First,  the  wait- 
ing pistillate  flowers  would  starve  for  the  needed  pol- 
len and  come  to  naught,  were  it  not  for  the  kindly 
ministries  of  nectar  and  pollen-loving  insects,  chief 
and  by  far  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  honey 
bees.  The  ovules,  to  develop,  must  have  pollen,  and 
that  must  come  from  other  flowers,  perhaps  from  a 
long  distance  away.  The  other  point  is  equally 
patent:  "  Nature  abhors  close  fertilization."  She 
enforces  cross-pollination  in  case  of  the  castor  oil 
plant.  She  does  the  same  in  more  emphatic  words  in 
case  of  all  dioecious  plants  like  the  willow,  oak  and 
walnut.  Here  the  pollen  must  come  from  other — 
very  likely,  far  distant — plants,  and  the  aid  of  bees  is 
stilimore  imperative. 

In  many  hermaphrodite  plants,  where  the  stamens 
and  pistils  are  side  by  side  in  very  close  proximity  in  the 
same  flower,  as  in  case  of  many  pears,  apples  and  other 
fruit,  the  same  law  is  announced  in  the  fact  that  these 
fruits  are  sterile  to  their  own  pollen.  We  find  the 
same  truth  proclaimed  in  the  higher,  animal  realm. 
Closely  inbred  cattle  are  more  ready  to  contract  dis- 
ease, like  consumption,  than  those  not  consanguin- 
eous. The  laws  in  some  States  against  intermarriage 
of  near  relatives  is  not  the  creature  of  a  nervous  im- 
agination.   Ask  Nature  and  she  will  say  "  Don't." 

Close  investigation,  carried  on  by  myself  and  many 
others,  has  shown  that  this  necessity  of  cross-pollina- 
tion is  very  general.  With  most  of  our  valuable 
plants  we  can  not  hope  for  full  fruitage  unless  there 
is  opportunity  for  this  cross-pollination.  In  many 
cases  the  cross-pollination  must  be  provided  for  or 
there  will  be  no  crop  at  all.  I  have  a  case  in  point : 
A  sister  living  on  the  Sacramento  river  has  a  large 
and  very  productive  orchard  of  pears,  apricots,  cher- 
ries and  prunes.  I  visited  her  in  1891  and  she  asked 
me  regarding  the  reason  that  her  orchard  was  pro- 
ducing less  than  formerly.  The  trees  bloomed  heav- 
ily, but  the  fruit  did  not  set.  I  asked  if  there  were 
not  more  bees  formerly  than  at  that  time.  She  be- 
thought herself  and  answered  yes.  I  said:  "When 
good,  vigorous  trees  blossom  heavily  and  do  not  fruit 
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well,  always  suspect  lack  of  pollination.'' 
She  at  once  engaged  an  apiarist  to 
move  his  bees  to  the  place,  and  at  once 
received  marked  benefits.  She  has  kept 
the  apiary  there  ever  since.  She  feels 
that  she  can  afford  to  pay  for  the 
presence  of  the  bees,  and  she  is  right. 

I  visited  her  the  other  day  and,  upon 
examination,  it  was  found  that  trees  in 
near  proximity  to  trees  of  other  varie- 
ties were  setting  far  more  freely  than 
those  farther  off,  and  the  decrease  was 
very  marked.  This  was  a  very  graphic 
object  lesson.  I  have  no  doubt  but  the 
annual  loss  from  the  absence  of  bees 
and  the  planting  of  varieties  in  solid 
blocks  is  tremendous.  We  have  our 
orchards  in  great  proportion,  often 
hundreds  of  acres  in  one  place.  In- 
digenous or  native  insects  can  not  do 
the  large  work  of  pollination,  and  we 
must  bring  the  bees  to  the  rescue.  No 
doubt  "Good  cultivation"  may  well  be 
the  motto  of  the  orchardist,  but  close 
alongside  should  be  the  second  one, 
"Mixed  varieties  and  the  honey  bee." 


FRUIT  MARKETING. 


Crop  Reports  and  Prices. 

San  Leandro,  June  2. — The  Alameda 
District  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  at  j 
a  meeting  held  here  this  evening,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  interview  fruit 
buyers  in  Santa  Clara  as  to  the  prices 
they  might  expect  to  secure  for  apri- 
cots and  pears.  The  fruit  combine  has 
made  the  Alameda  county  growers 
offers  ranging  from  $20  to  $25  per  ton 
for  apricots  of  various  grades  and  $10.50 
per  ton  for  Bartlett  pears.  The  di 
rectors  of  the  association  will,  if  they 
can  secure  better  prices  from  Santa 
Clara  canners,  contract  to  ship  their 
fruit  there.  If  they  fail  in  this,  they 
declare  they  will  dry  their  crops.  The 
committee  in  charge  of  the  matter  is 
composed  of  E.  K.  Strowbridge  of 
Castro  valley,  E.  J.  Holland  of  San 
Lorenzo  and  D.  McCarthy  of  San 
Leandro. 

Niles,  June  1.— E.  A.  Ellsworth  of 
Niles,  one  of  the  largest  orchardists  in 
this  county,  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  apricot  and  prune  crops 
of  Alameda  county  will  be  record 
breakers,  on  account  of  the  prolific 
bearing  qualities  of  the  orchards.  It  is 
calculated  that  there  will  be  between 
3000  and  3500  tons  of  apricots  alone, 
but  this  immense  crop  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  a  harvest  to  the  growers, 
as  $20  a  ton  is  the  highest  price  that 
has  yet  been  offered.  Orchardists  have 
declined  to  make  contracts,  declaring 
that  prices  cannot  possibly  get  lower 
than  1  cent  a  pound.  They  have  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  drying  their 
crop  before  selling  at  low  prices,  and 
already  the  driers  have  made  contracts 
for  as  much  as  they  can  handle. 

Yuba  City,  June  1. — For  several 
months  there  has  been  much  specula- 
tion among  the  fruit  growers  as  to 
what  prices  the  canners  would  offer 
this  season,  and  until  a  few  days  ago 
it  was  all  guesswork  with  them;  but 
finally  the  canners  in  the  new  associa- 
tion and  outside  sent  out  their  schedule 
of  prices,  which,  as  a  basis,  is  $22.50 
per  ton  for  clings  and  $15  for  free-  I 
stones,  or  from  $5  to  $7.50  per  ton 
lower  than  last  season.  This  price 
varies  as  to  varieties,  Phillip  clings  be- 
ing quoted  at  $25  and  choice  freestones 
at  $17.50.  Pears  are  placed  at  $17.50 
to  $20,  according  to  size.  The  above 
prices  are  for  2^  to  2*  inch  fruit, 
smaller  sizes  being  less.  No  price  is 
given  on  apricots  or  plums.  The 
canners  assert  that  these  prices  are 
based  on  the  present  canned-goods 
market  and  the  large  fruit  crop 
throughout  the  East,  as  well  as  in  this 
State.  The  growers,  while  contending 
that  the  prices  are  too  low,  realize 
their  disorganized  condition  and  in- 
ability to  maintain  a  combine  of  their 
own,  and  have  generally  accepted  the 
prices,  and  several  thousand  tons  have 
already  been  contracted  for  by  the 
three  canneries  in  this  vicinity.  As  a 
rule,  the  cling  crop  in  this  county  will 
not  be  very  heavy,  but  the  thinning  has 
been  carefully  done  and  the  size  will  be 
excellent  from  the  present  outlook. 
The  growers  will  probably  market  as 


many  21  to  2  j  inch  peaches  this  year  as 
last.  It  is  very  likely  that,  notwith- 
standing the  lower  prices  at  the  can- 
neries, the  bulk  of  the  peach  crop  will 
be  canned  and  drying  not  done  so  ex- 
tensively as  last  year. — Farmer. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  by  Dr.  Creely. 

TREATMENT  FOR  INJURED  TEAT. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  your  advice 
regarding:  a  heifer  with  lirst  calf;  has  been 
giving  milk  about  three  months;  one  teat 
discharges  bloody  matter  with  milk  and 
has  lumps  insido  that  work  up  and  down 
when  squeezed.  If  anything  can  be  done 
to  cure  her,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
advise  me  what  to  do? — A  Subscriber, 
Orosi. 

Inject  a  teaspoonful  of  peroxide  hy- 
drogen two  times  daily  ;  apply  tincture 
iodine  externally  once  daily. 

REMOVING  WARTS. 

To  the  Editor:— How  can  we  best  and 
most  conveniently  remove  the  warts  from 
a  cow's  teats  P—  Subscriber,  Los  Angeles 
county. 

Remove  with  scissors,  after  which 
apply  once  daily  stick  silver  caustic  un- 
til cured. 

A  TEST  FOR  GLANDERS. 

To  the  Editor:— Is  the  fact  that 
phlegm  from  a  horse's  nostrils  sinks  in 
water  certain  proof  of  glanders  ?  If  not, 
is  thore  any  test  which  an  inexperienced 
person  can  use  ? 

I  have  a  cow  which  tore  a  teat  on 
barbed  wire,  opening  milk  tube.  As  she 
is  giving  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  was  un- 
able to  keep  it  from  escaping  through  cut, 
and  the  wound  has  healed  with  an  open- 
ing. Can  this  teat  be  dried  without  dry- 
ing the  others? — A.  S.,  Elk  Grove. 

The  sinking  of  discharge  from  horse's 
nostrils  is  no  sign  of  glanders.  The 
mallein  test  is  considered  a  perfect  test 
as  well  as  a  preventative.  First,  get 
the  horse's  temperature  normal,  100° 
F. ;  inject  under  the  skin  2  c.c.  mallein ; 
six  to  twelve  hours  later  take  tempera- 
ture again ;  if  the  horse  has  two  or 
more  degrees  of  fever,  it  is  a  sign  of 
glanders. 

You  can  not  safely  dry  the  teat  with- 
out being  dangerous  to  the  other 
glands. 

UDDER  AILMENTS. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  fine  Jersey 
heifer  that  has  an  opening  on  the  side  of 
her  teat.  Is  there  any  way  to  stop  the 
hole,  as  she  has  the  appearance  of  a  fine 
cow  ? 

I  have  a  graded  Jersey  that  gives  bloody 
milk  after  her  second  calf.  We  dried  her 
off  about  six  weeks  before  her  time,  and 
we  noticed  some  hard  lumps  in  her  bag 
the  last  time  we  milked  her.  When  she 
came  in  her  bag  was  badly  swollen  and  ap- 
parently filled  with  lumps,  and  her  milk 
was  red  and,  when  set,  blood  would  settle  I 
in  the  bottom  of  tho  pan.  The  hard  lumps  ! 
still  remain.  She  has  been  giving  milk 
some  four  weeks  and  the  blood  still  shows 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  Otherwise  she 
has  the  promise  of  making  a  fine  cow. — G. 
C.  Packard,  Santa  Barbara. 

Cut  around  the  opening  to  create  a 
raw  surface  and  sew  tightly  together 
with  catgut. 

Milk  the  teat  gently,  wash  out  with 
\%  carbolic  acid,   after  which  inject  I 
pyrozone  two  times  daily. 

E.  J.  Creely,  D.  V.  S. 

510  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  S.  F. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER 


A  Treatment  for  Tomato  Troubles. 

To  the  Editor: — Concerning  tomato 
troubles  in  your  edition  of  June  2nd, 
two  correspondents  desire  a  remedy 
for  their  vines  wilting,  turning  yellow 
and  dying.  In  this  section  we  had  the 
same  trouble  last  year,  and  it  again 
threatens  us  this  season.  The  follow- 
ing remedy  has  been  tried  with  some 
apparent  success  by  a  neighbor,  which 
I  hasten  to  submit  to  your  subscribers  : 
Obtain  coal  tar  from  the  gas  works, 
then  take  a  swab  or  small  brush  and 
smear  it  over  the  main  stems  of  the 
vines.  After  this  treatment  the  aphis 
vanish,   thus  doing  away  in  a  large  j 


measure  with  the  infection  carried  by 
insects  to  healthy  vines. 

I  examined  some  vines  yesterday  that 
had  been  subjected  to  the  tar  treat- 
ment a  week  ago,  and  found  an  entire 
absence  of  aphis — in  fact,  of  all  insects 
— and  the  vines  in  nowise  injured  by  the 
application  of  this  remedy.  I  noticed 
on  some  of  the  vines  that  had  wilted 
before  the  tar  was  put  on  some  evi-  | 
dence  of  a  fresh  growth  between  the 
branchlets.  However,  I  think  it  might 
be  best  to  follow  the  suggestion  of  the 
editor  and  destroy  all  sickly  vines, 
thus  minimizing  the  risk  of  healthy 
plants  contracting  the  disease.  I  would 
also  suggest  that  the  tar  be  applied 
only  on  the  side  of  the  stem  not  exposed 
to  the  sun,  especially  of  those  vines  not 
well  shaded  with  foliage.  Last  evening 
I  went  over  all  my  healthy  tomato  vines 
with  the  coal  tar.  The  insects  most 
certainly  have  a  marked  antipathy  to 
the  tar  odor,  there  being  no  living  in- 
sect in  sight  the  following  morning. 
This  was  apparent  also  with  some  vines  I 
which  I  experimentally  sprayed  with  a 
one  in  twelve  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 
I  should  like  to  hear  with  what  success 
or  failure  your  several  subscribers  meet 
with  in  saving  their  tomato  vines. 

Merced.  A.  R.  Gurr. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Notes  on  Fruit  Growing  in  Italy. 

A  prominent  Riverside  fruit  grower  ' 
kindly  sends  to  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  some  pages  from  a  letter  of  his 
son,  who  is  now  visiting  leading  fruit 
regions  of  the  old  world.  The  following 
is  written  from  Sorrento,  Italy: 

After  doing  Pompeii,  we  started  on 
one  of  the  most  interesting  carriage 
drives  I  ever  had,  by  way  of  Costella- 
mare,  along  the  splendid  roads  through 
the  terraced  vineyards  and  orange 
groves  (or  gardens  rather,  for  there  is  ! 
nothing  here  to  compare  at  all  with 
our  Riverside  orange  groves)  to  So- 
rento.  The  road  leads  through  many 
little  towns  swarming  with  people.  It 
was  a  holy  day  and  no  work  going  on. 
The  roadway  is  much  narrower  than 
Californians  consider  necessary,  but 
splendidly  kept.  Piles  of  broken  stone 
are  all  along,  ready  to  promptly  mend 
any  broken  place.  Passing  Castella- 
mare  and  Meta  we  came  to  Piano  di 
Sorrento,  a  suburb  of  the  City  of  Sor- 
rento. Here  I  found  the  U.  S.  Consular 
Agent,  Sig.  Francisco  Ciampa.  He  is 
the  head  of  the  firm  of  F.  S.  Ciampa  & 
Sons,  exporters  of  oranges  and  lemons. 
Mr.  Ciampa  was  at  his  villa,  and  on 
presenting  my  credentials,  received  me 
very  kindly,  and  we  had  a  long  talk. 
He  showed  me  his  grounds  and  orange 
trees,  and  said  just  what  the  officials  in 
the  Department  told  me  in  Washington, 
that  a  Californian  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  learn  about  orange  growing  in 
Italy. 

The  orange  trees  here  are  set  out 
"  hit  or  miss."  There  is  no  regularity, 
and  oranges  are  in  a  great  mess  of ; 
other  kinds  of  fruit  trees.  All  the  [ 
work  is  done  by  hand.  Mr.  Ciampa 
told  me  that  even  if  it  was  possible  to 
have  an  orchard  laid  out  so  as  to  be 
possible  to  work  it  by  horses,  it  would 
not  do  to  use  that  means  because  of  the 
swarms  of  poor  laborers  depending  on 
the  land  work  for  employment.  The 
regular  wages  here  is  1  lira — 20  cents — 
a  day.  These  laborers  live  on  bread 
and  macaroni,  beans  and  chestnuts, 
mostly.  Meat  is  out  of  the  question. 
They  get  a  little  wine — stuff  that  an 
American  pig  would  turn  away  from. 

Mr.  Ciampa  took  me  to  a  part  of  his 
garden  or  fruit  patch  which  he  had  re-  ! 
cently  bought,  and  is  replanting.  After 
clearing  off  the  old  jungle  of  trees  and 
vines,  it  was  being  dug  over  by  hand,  4 
feet  deep,  all  roots  and  stones  being 
carefully  picked  out.  He  is  planting 
this  to  budded  seedlings,  of  his  own 
raising.  These  nursery  trees  he  showed 
me.  They  were  budded  into  stock 
about  an  inch  thick,  which  he  said  were 
six  years  old.  At  least  they  are  old 
enough  to  be  well  mossgrown.  The 
buds  grow  from  four  to  five  years  be- 
fore he  cuts  the  old  tops  off.  It  was  in 
this  new  part  of  his  orchard  that  he 
detained  me  longest,  for  he  was  very 


particular  in  asking  just  how  we  propa- 
gated the  orange  tree  in  California. 
He  was  slow  to  believe  that  in  four 
years  from  the  seed  we  had  a  tree 
ready  to  plant,  and  I  had  to  explain 
each  step  in  the  process  several  times. 
Then  he  showed  me  his  flowers  and  his 
tools.  He  keeps  the  tools  on  top  of  one 
of  his  library  cases.  He  wants  one  of 
those  heavy  pruners  that  we  use  for 
cutting  off  suckers  sent  him  from 
America. 

He  took  me  to  the  largest  orange 
tree  that  he  knew  of.  He  did  not  know 
how  old  it  was,  but  over  a  hundred 
years  at  any  rate.  The  trees  would 
not  be  considered  large  seedlings  in 
Riverside.  In  fact  I  have  not  seen 
here  anj'where  any  orange  trees  that 
would  approach  those  at  the  top  of 
Brocton  hill,  in  size  of  trunk  or  height, 
and  even  their  larger  trees  have  but 
few  branches  with  fruit  and  foliage. 
You  could  throw  a  club  through  any 
tree  I  have  seen  here  yet  and  not  hit 
an  orange.  Lemon  trees  are  also 
mean  looking,  with  light  crop. 

This  morning,  in  a  garden  below  the 
hotel  on  a  spot  not  over  2*  rods  square, 
I  counted  the  following,  most  of  them 
good  sized  trees:  Five  willows  (switches 
used  for  tying  up  vines);  six  orange 
trees — two  old,  four  young;  nine  lemons; 
four  grape  vines;  and  the  entire  space 
underneath  planted  to  beans.  Most  of 
the  fruit  gardens  here  have  high  frames 
of  poles,  on  which  grape  vines  are 
trained.  In  winter  they  are  used  to 
support  a  covering  made  of  straw  mat- 
ting to  protect  the  orange  trees  from 
frost.  Many  of  these  mats  are  still  in 
place  the  first  week  in  May.  From  my 
hotel  window  I  can  see  men  uncovering 
a  patch  of  orchard:  beans  covering  the 
ground,  orange  bushes  above,  olives 
higher  up,  and  above  all  grape  vines 
trained  from  the  trees  and  higher 
poles.  It  is  a  funny  sight  and  a  terri- 
ble mess.  One  has  to  see  it  to  believe 
it. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  yet 
about  the  cost  of  fertilizers,  but  it  looks 
queer  to  see  the  people  packing  manure 
into  their  little  plantations  on  their 
backs  in  baskets  and  digging  it  into 
the  little  pits  around  the  trees. 

Mr.  Ciampa  tells  me  that  horticul- 
ture is  as  crudely  carried  on  in  Rodi, 
in  Sicily  and  other  large  orange  and 
lemon  districts  as  here,  and  that  the 
patch  of  orchard  he  is  now  planting  is 
to  be  a  model  for  that  country.  He 
promised  me  he  would  come  to  River- 
side and  see  our  style  of  doing  things 
so  soon  as  he  could  arrange  to  leave 
for  so  long  a  trip.  I  was  greatly 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of  get- 
ting a  glimpse  at  the  life  in  a  typical 
Italian  villa,  and  to  meet  a  real  Italian 
gentleman.         Fred  Morris  Reed. 

Sorrento,  Italy,  May  8. 

Deeper  footing  Desirable. 

To  the  Editob: — In  the  article  on 
"  Orange  Roots  "  in  last  issue  of  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press,  the  second  sentence 
from  the  last  in  second  paragraph,  un- 
der "Subterranean  Explorations," 
should  close  with  "nearer  the  sur- 
face," and  the  balance  joined  to  the  last 
sentence,  making  it  read:  "Where 
the  soil  favored  and  irrigation  had 
been  heaviest,  some  roots  reached  much 
deeper  than  indicated  above."  I  would 
not  trouble  you  with  this,  but  as  it 
stands  it  makes  me  say  the  opposite  of 
what  I  designed  to. 

That  deep-rooting  of  our  fruit  trees 
is  of  very  great  importance,  and  that  it 
may  be  effected  materially  by  proper 
manipulation  of  the  ground  and  by 
thorough  irrigation,  my  observations 
most  firmly  convince  me.  In  fact,  I  am 
quite  persuaded  that  most  of  our  or- 
chardists will  sooner  or  later  break  up 
the  entire  space  before  planting,  in- 
stead of  only  the  immediate  spot  where 
the  tree  is  to  stand,  to  a  much  greater 
depth  than  is  now  common.  It  may  be 
a  long  time  before  this  is  done  to  the 
extent  of  3  or  4  feet,  as  in  some  of  the 
old  countries,  but  half  that  depth  would 
be  practicable  here,  and  I  think  if  this 
was  practiced,  especially  in  our  more 
compact  soils,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  estimate  the  good  effect  throughout 
the  life  of  the  orchard. 

Riverside,  June  2.        J.  H.  Reed. 
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FRESNO. 
Preparing  for  Harvest. — Sanger 
Herald,  June  2:  Farmers  in  this  vicinity 
are  very  busy  haying,  irrigating  and  get- 
ting their  machinery  in  repair.  All  avail- 
able farm  hands  are  pressed  into  service, 
making  ready  for  the  grain  harvest.  A 
number  of  combined  harvesters  will  begin 
work  next  week.  Farmers  are  offering 
$1.50  a  day  and  board  to  men  who  are 
known  to  be  good  hands  in  the  hay  fields. 

HUMBOLDT. 
Cattle  and  Butter  Shipments. — 
Areata  Union,  May  26:  A  band  of  515  cat- 
tle was  recently  driven  out  of  this  county 
overland,  consigned  to  Allen  &  Blackburn 
<of  San  Francisco.  They  were  purchased 
by  E.  Light,  and  315  head  were  obtained 
at  Kneeland  Prairie,  100  head  at  Harris 
and  100  head  at  Ridgeville.  The  prices 
paid  ranged  from  $13  to  $22.50.  The 
steamer  Pomona,  sailing  last  Sunday,  car- 
ried away  the  largest  single  shipment^  of 
butter  sent  out  of  this  county,  consisting 
of  111,660  pounds. 

KINGS. 

Creamery  Incorporated. — Lomoore 
Leader,  June  2:  Articles  of  incorporation 
of  the  Kings  County  Creamery  have  been 
filed.  Principal  place  of  business,  Han- 
ford.  Directors — F.  J.  Peacock,  C.  M. 
Cross,  F.  J.  Wendling,  Hanford;  G.  X. 
Wendling,  San  Francisco;  J.  C.  Augberry, 
Bakersfleld.  Capital  stock,  $35,000;  ac- 
tually subscribed,  $500. 

LASSEN. 

New  Creamery.  —  Susanville  Mail, 
May  24  :  The  Adin  Creamery  Company, 
a  joint  stock  company  recently  formed, 
with  George  Knight  president,  J.  E.  Niles 
vice-president,  E.  M.  Wilson  secretary 
and  P.  Johnson  treasurer,  will  erect  a 
creamery  at  once.  William  Mitchell  has 
secured  a  contract  to  erect  and  equip  the 
creamery  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $2500. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Orange  Growers'  Dividends.— Po- 
mona Progress,  May  31  :  The  Pomona 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  paid  out  Thurs- 
day to  its  members  a  dividend  of  $35,000 
on  Navels  delivered  since  April  9.  This 
makes  $125,000  that  the  exchange  has 
paid  out  in  dividends  since  Jan.  1,  1900. 

MENDOCINO. 
Hog  Business.  —  Ukiah  Democrat, 
June  1  :  As  the  hog  shipping  season  for 
this  section  is  about  over,  our  readers  will 
be  interested  to  know  something  of  the 
extent  of  the  trade.  From  November  1, 
1899,  to  May  26,  1900,  there  have  been 
handled  at  Ukiah,  in  round  numbers, 
14,000  hogs.  Of  these  8000  came  from 
Laytonville,  Round  valley  and  Willits, 
2000  from  Ukiah  valley,  1000  from  Upper 
Lake  section,  600  from  Potter  valley  and 
400  scattering.  At  the  prices  obtained 
these  averaged  $6  a  head  to  the  grower, 
aggregating  $84,000.  This  by  no  means 
represents  the  full  hog  output  of  the 
county.  The  actual  outlay  for  the  pro- 
duction of  these  hogs  was  merely  nominal, 
as  most  of  them  were  raised  on  the  natu- 
ral grasses  and  mast.  The  figures  above 
were  obtained  from  Mr.  John  Donohoe. 

PLACER. 
Fruit  Shipments. — Newcastle  News, 
May  30:  Five  carloads  of  fruit  went  out 
last  week,  and  previous  to  that  five  cars 
were  sent  to  the  Eastern  market.  Ex- 
press shipments  this  spring  from  New- 
castle have  been  heavier  than  ever  previ- 
ously noted.  Alexander  peaches  are  now 
coming  in  quite  freely.  For  the  most 
part  they  look  well  and  will  no  doubt  re- 
ceive fair  prices.  Black  Oregon  and  Royal 
Ann  cherries,  Cherry  plums,  Newcastle 
Early  apricots,  raspberries  and  the  favor- 
ite Dollar  strawberries  and  blackberries 
are  in  the  market.  Cherries  will  continue 
in  market  for  some  time  yet.  Some  Royal 
apricots  are  expected  in  before  the  end  of 
the  week. 

SAN  DIEGO. 
For  Wormy  Corn. — San  Diego  Union, 
May  31  :  A  rancher  who  has  tried  it  says 
that  wormy  corn  will  be  far  less  wormy  if 
after  the  bloom  of  the  corn  has  pollenized 
the  silk,  and  the  silk  has  turned  brown, 
you  pull  the  silk  from  the  ear.  You  will 
destroy  a  large  proportion  of  the  eggs  the 
moth  has  laid.  After  the  silk  turns  brown 
the  pollination  is  complete.  If  Paris 
green— one  pound  to  200  gallons  of  water 
— were  used  just  after  the  forming  of  the 
silk  it  would  also  destroy  the  young 
worms. 

New  Hay. — New  hay  is  beginning  to 
arrive  in  considerable  quantities,  not  only 
oat  but  wheat  and  barley  hay  as  well. 
Now  hay  is  bringing  about  $1  less  than 
old.  It  is  the  general  impression  that 
there  will  be  enough  to  supply  not  only 
the  local  market  but  to  make  shipments 
to  outside  points  as  well.  The  crop  is  es- 
pecially heavy  in  the  Escondido  section. 


Much  of  the  new  hay  is  not  of  the  best 
quality,  the  late  rains  having  spoiled  a 
good  part  of  it.  Some  also  shows  rust. 
This  is  the  principal  cause  for  the  reduc- 
tion in  price. 

Will  Rival  Broom  Corn  Trust.— 
A  letter  to  a  Chicago  paper  says:  The 
Pacific  Coast  Broom  Company,  recently 
incorporated  at  San  Diego,  and  with  all 
preparations  made  for  work,  proposes  to 
engage  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms  out 
of  material  not  controlled  by  the  broom 
corn  trust.  In  the  ordinary  broom  about 
two  pounds  of  corn  are  required;  this, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  trust  controls 
the  market,  costs  10  cents  per  pound. 
The  San  Diego  broom  will  have  only  a 
half  pound  of  broom  corn;  the  remainder 
being  leaves  of  the  palm  which  grows  in 
southern  California  and  which  have  hith- 
erto been  considered  valueless.  These 
leaves  will  be  cut  or  split  by  machinery, 
and  used  for  the  center  or  tilling  of  the 
broom,  the  half  pound  of  corn  being  used 
simply  as  binding. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Fruit  Packers  Incorporate.— Rec- 
ord-Union, June  1  :  Articles  of  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Fruit  Packing  Company 
have  been  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Principal  place  of  business,  San 
Francisco.  Directors,  Joseph  Goetz,  L. 
Hing,  L.  Kan,  San  Francisco,  and  F.  H. 
Foote  and  P.  W.  Bellingall,  Alameda. 
Capital  stock  $100,000,  subscribed  $2500. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Harvest  Hands  Scarce. — Stockton 
Mail,  May  30 :  Laborers  are  very  much 
in  demand  and  great  difficulty  is  being  ex- 
perienced getting  sufficient  hands  to  at- 
tend to  the  harvesting.  Laborers  of  that 
class  are  demanding  from  50  cents  $1  a 
day  more  than  was  paid  last  year  for  the 
same  work. 

Burning  Hay. — People  in  the  vicinity 
of  Stockton  have  hay  to  burn,  and  they 
are  burning  it  in  a  manner  that  would 
arouse  the  wonder  of  an  Eastern  farmer. 
In  several  fields  near  this  city  farmers  are 
burning  their  crops  of  hay,  for  it  was  so 
badly  damaged  by  the  last  rains  as  to  be 
worthless. 

Barley  Unfit  for  Brewing. — Geo. 
Loughead,  who  is  operating  two  harvest- 
ing outfits  a  short  distance  above  Gray- 
son, says  that  the  barley  which  he  was 
cutting  was  yielding  fifteen  sacks  to  the 
acre.  It  is  of  good  quality  except  that  it 
is  somewhat  stained.  The  wheat  in  that 
vicinity  will  not  yield  well,  as  the  dry 
weather  prevented  it  from  maturing. 
Samples  of  barley  have  been  received  from 
various  points  on  the  West  Side,  and  in 
nearly  every  instance  the  grain  will  be  un- 
fit for  brewing.  In  some  cases  the  warm 
weather  of  last  month  shrunk  the  grain, 
while  other  barley  whoso  kernels  are  as 
plump  as  could  be  desired  was  stained  by 
the  late  rains.  Mr.  Loughead  stated  that 
he  had  seen  some  fields  of  barley  that 
were  affected  by  rust,  though  it  is  very 
unusual  for  that  cereal  to  be  thus  af- 
fected. It  is  believed  that  the  percentage 
of  brewing  barley  will  be  comparatively 
small  this  year,  though  the  late  barley 
and  that  on  the  islands  is  said  to  promise 
well.  In  one  of  the  samples  of  plump  bar- 
ley referred  to  were  some  kernels  of  wheat 
which,  contrary  to  the  general  rule,  were 
badiy  shrunken.  It  is  known  that  a  great 
deal  of  wheat  has  been  affected  with  rust, 
though  it  is  yet  too  early  to  estimate  the 
extent  of  the  damage.  Captain  J.  W. 
Smith  declared  that  none  of  the  shippers 
would  accept  old  brewing  barley  for  ex- 
port, as  there  is  too  much  danger  that  it 
would  be  affected  with  weevil  when  it 
reached  the  other  side  of  the  water.  There 
is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
amount  of  brewing  barley  carried  over. 
Some  think  the  amount  is  small,  while 
others  declare  that  a  great  deal  is  still  in 
the  warehouses,  which  will  have  to  be  sold 
as  feed  barley  if  the  brewers  will  not  ac- 
cept it. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 
Squirrel  Bounty  Repealed.— Sa- 
linas Index:  Bounties  on  squirrel  tails 
during  the  month  of  April  cost  the  county 
$8340.52.  Claims  were  allowed  for  834,052 
tails,  and  the  claims  for  455  tails  are  still 
pending.    The  bounty  has  boon  taken  off. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Will  Label  Apple  Boxes.— Wat- 
sonville  Pajaronian,  May  31:  Box  labels 
will  be  used  this  fall  by  the  big  apple 
packing  firms.  The  labels  are  in  colors, 
and  as  attractive  as  the  most  fetching 
orange  labels.  It  is  a  catching  way  of  ad- 
vertising Pajaro  apples  and  a  vast  im- 
provement over  the  old  stencil  advertise- 
ment on  box  ends. 

Juice  Extraction  Works.— F.  C. 
DeLong  expects  soon  to  have  here  the 
machinery  for  his  apple  juice  extraction 
works.  He  will  place  the  machinery  in 
the  old  flour  mill  building  on  lower  Main 
street,  and  he  will  have  everything  in 
readiness  for  a  big  run  here  this  fall. 

Apple   Trees  Barren.— We  have 


been  informed  that  trees  in  the  center  of 
some  large  orchards  are  almost  bare  of 
apples.  Is  this  barrenness  due  to  lack  of 
pollination  ?  This  is  a  question  deserv- 
ing of  close  study  and  continuous  experi- 
ments. A.  N.  Judd  says  he  can  demon- 
strate to  a  certainty  by  an  examination  of 
apple  trees  in  his  orchard  that  varieties 
should  be  mixed  in  planting,  and  that 
where  it  is  not  done  more  blossoms  are 
sterile  than  where  it  is  done.  The  mass- 
ing of  Bellefleur  trees  in  orchards  is  held 
by  many  to  be  one  of  the  main  causes  for 
the  pronounced  decrease  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  popular  variety  of  apples.  If 
the  planting  of  trees  of  another  variety 
or  the  presence  of  swarms  of  bees  will  aid 
the  Bellefleur  or  any  other  variety  of 
apples  in  maintaining  an  average  produc- 
tion, such  helps  should  be  employed. 

SOLANO. 

First  Barley. — Dixon  Tribune,  June 
1:  The  first  barley  of  the  season  was  re- 
ceived at  the  Grangers'  Business  Associa- 
tion warehouses  last  Monday.  It  was 
raised  on  the  farm  of  Mrs.  Dora  Robben. 
The  first  barley  delivered  at  Fremont  was 
received  on  May  23rd.  It  was  grown  by 
Hans  Timm. 

Almond  Crop. — It  has  been  reported 
that  the  almond  crop  throughout  the 
State  promises  to  return  a  phenomenally 
large  yield.  The  plain  truth  is  that  the 
almond  crop  taken  altogether  will  not 
yield  one-third  of  a  crop.  The  crop  here 
is  short,  the  Davisville  crop  is  short  and 
so  is  the  Suisun  crop.  The  almond  grow- 
ers of  Chico  have  sold  their  entire  crop 
for  9  cents.  Therefore  there  will  be  very 
few  almonds  to  offer  this  year  and  the 
growers  should  not  take  less  than  10  cents. 

Cherry  Crop.  —  Vacaville  Reporter, 
May  26:  The  cherry  crop  in  this  section, 
with  the  exception  of  Royal  Ann  and 
other  late  varieties,  has  been  gathered. 
It  has  been  an  unusually  good  season, 
with  good  prices  ruling. 

First  Tragedy  Prunes. — The  first 
Tragedy  prunes  of  the  season  were  shipped 
last  Wednesday,  May  23.  They  were 
raised  on  Mrs.  A.  McMurtry's  place. 

Highest  Price  for  Cherries. — The 
highest  price  ever  obtained  for  a  single 
box  of  cherries  in  New  Vork,  shipped 
either  by  express  or  freight,  was  for  a 
ten-pound  box  from  the  Idlewild  Ranch, 
(P.  Lyon),  $20.50.  This  box  was  shipped 
through  Hartley  Bros.,  left  Vacaville  May 
3rd  and  was  sold  in  New  York  May  15th  by 
the  Earl  Fruit  Co. 

STANISLAUS. 
Fertilizing  Pays.— Modesto  Herald, 
May  31:  James  Thompson  of  Lanark 
Park  placed  a  sackful  of  nitrate  of  soda  on 
some  grain,  by  way  of  experiment,  at  the 
instance  of  the  agricultural  department  of 
the  State  University.  The  fertilizer  was 
spread  broadcast  over  little  more  than  an 
acre  of  wheat,  then  8  inches  high.  This 
was  early  in  April,  and  the  subsequent 
heavy  showers  soaked  the  fertilizer  into 
the  ground.  Mr.  Thompson  reported  this 
week  that  the  experiment  had  resulted 
very  beneficially.  The  wheat — winter 
sown — has  the  deep  green  hue  of  summer- 
fallow,  and  uniformly  carries  four  grains 
to  the  mesh.  The  patch  fertilized  is  plainly 
distinguishable  to  the  eye  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  tract,  while  investigation 
shows  the  heavy  yield  stated.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son plants  the  Blue  Stem  Australia,_  a 
bearded  wheat  that  returns  three  grains 
to  the  mesh,  hence  the  fertilizer  increased 
the  yield  25%.  On  the  remainder  of  the 
tract  there  are  but  three  grains  to  the 
mesh,  as  heretofore.  The  BlueStom  Aus- 
tralia is  an  unusually  vigorous,  prolific 
wheat,  other  varieties  planted  by  neigh- 
bors yielding  but  two  grains  to  the  mesh. 
In  South  Australia  the  fertilizer  is  drilled 
in  with  the  seed  and  has  doubled  the 
former  yield.  Used  sparingly  each  season 
for  a  period,  there  would  be  no  danger 
from  "burning  up,"  even  with  our  com- 
paratively light  rains.  Where  the  drilling 
method  is  not  practicable,sproading  broad- 
cast by  hand  in  advance  of  the  rains 
proves  beneficial.  Before  undertaking  to 
fertilize,  the  farmer  should  send  samples 
of  the  soil  to  the  University  for  analysis, 
that  the  deficient  elemonts  may  be  deter- 
mined and  the  best  fertilizer  for  the  par- 
ticular land  recommended.  The  only  ex- 
pense involved  in  this  connection  will  be 
the  expressage  on  the  samples  of  soil. 

Sweet  Potato  Culture.— Modesto 
Herald,  May  17:  Japs  are  coming  into 
Turlock  to  work  tho  sweet  potato  fields. 
White  labor  is  scarce  even  now,  with  tho 
harvest  and  fruit  soason  just  opening;  and 
whito  men  are  not  disposod  to  labor  on 
sweet  potatoes,  the  planting,  weeding  and 
finally  the  gathering  of  the  crop  involving 
constant  bending,  or  working  on  the 
knees.  Mr.  Gray,  of  Turlock,  the  pioneer 
in  the  sweet  potato  businoss  in  this 
county,  and  Ephriam  &  Percival  Bros., 
planting  forty  acres  near  Ceres,  are  em- 
ploying Japs.  It  is  stated  Lhat  the  latter 
have  contracted  for  planting,  cultivating 
|  and  gathering  the  crop  for  30%  of  the 


yield.  Mr.  Gray  planted  about  ten  acres 
last  year.  The  crop  was  large  and  the 
potatoes  excellent.  This  year  he  will  set 
out  about  forty  acres.  Mr.  Gray  under- 
took to  store  a  portion  of  his  crop  until 
the  season  had  passed  and  high  prices 
would  rule.  He  buried  the  potatoes  in 
dry  sand  in  a  barn.  Recently  the  potatoes 
were  unearthed.  It  was  found  that  the 
plan  had  been  only  partially  successful, 
quite  a  percentage  of  the  potatoes  having 
spoiled.  A  carload  of  the  good  ones  were 
shipped  lately,  realizing  a  handsome  price. 

TEHAMA. 
Fruit  Pickers'  Wages.— Red  Bluff 
Cause,  June  2:  Thex'e  appears  to  be  a 
dearth  of  white  labor  and  husbandmen 
are  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  look- 
ing elsewhere  for  help  to  save  their  ripe 
fruit  crops.  This  the  fruit  growers  are 
doing  by  employing  Japanese.  Hereto- 
fore this  labor  was  given  to  Chinese.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  this  preference  is  that 
Japanese  are  willing  to  work  for  whatever 
their  employers  are  willing  to  pay,  while 
Chinese  demand  more.  The  present  rate 
of  wages  paid  to  Japanese  fruit  pickers 
ranges  from  90  cents  to  $1  a  day,  they 
finding  themselves.  The  Chinese  demand 
$1.25  to  $1.50  a  day  and  find  themselves. 

WASHINGTON. 
Outlook  for  Hops. — Seattle  Times, 
May  31 :  Hop  buyers  estimate  that  there 
are  not  more  than  2000  bales  of  last  year's 
crop  left  in  this  State.  Of  this  amount 
250  bales  are  held  in  the  Yakima  valley 
and  the  rest  on  this  side  of  the  mountains. 
Twelve  thousand  bales  are  still  held  in 
Oregon  and  the  California  holdings  will 
not  amount  to  more  than  1500  bales. 
These  hops  are  not  of  the  best  quality, 
and  a  large  percentage  of  them  will  be 
sold  at  a  big  sacrifice.  Buyers  are  con- 
tracting for  this  year's  hops  at  10  cents. 
This  is  the  figure  quoted  in  a  few  con- 
tracts which  have  been  closed  with  valley 
growers.  The  same  figure  will  be  named 
for  Lewis  county.  In  the  Yakima  districts 
buyers  are  offering  to  make  contracts  at 
9@10c.  Not  many  contracts  have  been 
signed  at  these  figures.  Too  many  of  the 
hops  are  covered  with  mould.  Some 
heavy  sales  of  hops  of  this  character  have 
already  been  made,  and  the  number  of 
mouldy  hops  left  in  the  coast  country  is 
still  large.  Hops  affected  in  that  manner 
will  not  bring  more  than  $4  or  $5  a  bale, 
and  the  rest  will  probably  be  sold  at  not 
more  than  7  cents.  Hops  in  fair  condition 
have  been  sold  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  season  at  from  4  cents  to  7  cents.  Sev- 
eral reasons  are  assigned  by  growers  for 
the  mouldy  condition  of  their  hops.  The 
suggestion  is  offered  in  some  quarters  that 
the  bales  were  stored  in  damp  buildings, 
or  in  some  place  where  they  were  not 
properly  protected  from  the  rains.  The 
cloth  coverings  of  the  bales  have  been 
covered  with  mould  in  many  cases  and 
the  mould  has  eaten  into  the  bale  itself. 
Dealers  attribute  the  presence  of  mould  to 
the  fact  that  the  hops  were  picked  during 
a  rainy  season  and  they  were  never  prop- 
erly dried.  The  growers  who  held  their 
hops  over  into  the  new  year  have  lost 
money.  The  price  has  declined  since  the 
first  of  January  and  the  danger  from 
mould  has  increased.  Some  hops  stored 
in  kilns  and  dryhouses  have  been  well  pre- 
served and  not  lost  much  of  their  value. 
The  unfavorable  conditions  are  much 
more  marked  in  Oregon  than  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Wheat  Crop  Prospects.  —  Seattle 
Times,  May  28:  State  Grain  Commis- 
sioner George  P.  Wright  has  returned 
from  a  trip  through  the  wheat  districts, 
and  reports  that  through  the  heavy  lands 
in  tho  foothills  around  the  Blue  moun- 
tains and  in  the  Palouse  country  the  farm- 
ers are  complaining  of  two  much  rain.  In 
localities  whore  the  soil  is  light  every- 
thing is  thriving,  the  grain  being  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  The  grain  suffering 
from  excess  of  moisture  is'  early  sown  fall 
wheat,  which  grew  very  thick,  and  the 
farmers  state  it  is  effected' to  some  extent 
with  rust.  Whether  the  rust  will  con- 
tinue serious  enough  to  blight  the  crop 
remains  to  bo  seen.  Tho  rest  of  the  crop 
is  in  splendid  condition,  particularly 
spring  grain  of  all  kinds. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

The  Marseilles. 

Ye  sons  of  freedom,  wake  to  glory  ! 
Hark  !   hark !  what  myriads  bid  you 
riso ! 

Your  children,    wives,    and  grandsires 
hoary, 

Behold  their  tears  and  hear  their  cries  ! 
Shall  hateful  tyrants,  mischief  breeding, 
With  hireling  hosts,  a  ruffian  band, 
Affright  and  desolate  the  land, 
While  peace  and  liberty  lie  bleeding? 
To  arms  !  to  arms  !  ye  brave  ! 

Th'  avenging  sword  unsheathe; 
March  on  !  march  on  !  all  hearts  re-  | 
solved 
On  victory  or  death. 

Now,  now  the  dangerous  storm  is  rolling, 
Which  treacherous  kings  confederate 
raise; 

The  dogs  of  war,  let  loose,  are  howling, 
And  lo !  our  fields  and  cities  blaze; 

And  shall  we  basely  view  the  ruin 
While  lawless  force,  with  guilty  stride, 
Spreads  desolation  far  and  wide, 

With  crimes  and  blood  his  hands  ombru- 
ing. 

O  Liberty  !  can  man  resign  thee, 
Once  having  felt  thy  generous  flame  t 

Can  dungeons,  bolts,  or  bars  confine  thee  ! 
Or  whips  thy  noble  spirit  tame  P 

Too  long  the  world  has  wept,  bewailing 
That  falsehood's  daggor  tyrants  wield, 
But  freedom  is  our  sword  and  shield, 

And  all  their  arts  are  unavailing. 

— Rougot  de  Lisle. 


A  Day  in  June. 

And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June  ? 

Then,  if  ever  come  perfoct  days, 
Then  heaven  trios  the  earth  if  it  bo  in 
tune, 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  oar  lays; 
Whether  we  look  or  whether  we  listen, 
We  hear  life  murmur  or  see  it  glisten; 

Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 
An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and 
towors, 

And,  groping  blindly  about  it  for  light, 
Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers; 

The  flush  of  life  may  be  well  seen 
Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys; 

The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green; 
The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its 
chalice, 

And  there's  never  a  leaf  or  blade  too 
mean 

To  bo  some  happy  creature's  palace. 

— James  Russell  Lowoll. 


A  Shoppy  Romance. 

"  Cling-a-ling-a-ling  !  "  It  was  the 
telephone.  I  went  to  the  instrument 
and  waited. 

"  Is  that  you,  Prances  ?  " 

"  Daton — my  old  friend,  Percy  Da  ton 
— just  looked  in  on  me.  I'm  so  rushed 
that  I  couldn't  take  him  out  to  lunch  ; 
told  him  to  call  at  the  house  and  I'd  see 
him  later  in  the  evening.  Look  after 
him— first  rate  fellow  ;  intellectual,  you 
know,  and  all  that — authority  on  Eng- 
lish history,  I  believe.  Get  it  all 
straight  ?  Name  ?  Daton  ;  D-a-t-o-n. 
No,  not  Perry — Percy — P-e-r-c-i-v-a-1. 
Good-by." 

An  intellectual  stranger  to  dinner  ! 
An  authority  on  English  history!  And 
I  obliged  to  keep  up  my  reputation  as 
a  fairly  well-informed  woman.  There 
was  no  time  to  cram  ;  so  I  did  what  a 
woman  usually  does  in  such  emergen- 
cies— put  on  my  smartest  gown  in 
honor  of  "  company." 

The  gown  really  was  becoming,  and 
there  was  a  chance  that  I  might  have  a 
breathing  spell  before  Mr.  Da  ton's  ar- 
rival. 

"  Ding  !  "  went  the  door  bell. 

I  awaited  Nora's  announcement.  She 
bore  a  card  on  the  tray. 

A  caller  !  "  Miss  Elizabeth  Patton." 
Lizzie  Patton  !  I  hadn't  seen  her  since 
high  school  days.  A  vague  remem- 
brance of  business  troubles  that  took 
the  family  away  from  town  and  out  of 
society  came  to  me  as  I  looked  at  her 
card.  We  had  never  been  particularly 
intimate.  Why  had  she  called  on  me, 
and  at  such  an  inconvenient  time,  too  ! 
I  fear  that  I  went  down  to  the  drawing 
room  in  anything  but  an  hospitable 
frame  of  mind. 

Lizzie  rose  as  I  entered  the  room, 
but  before  I  could  greet  her  she  flushed 
up  and  looked  uncomfortable. 

•'How  do  you  do,  Miss  Patton?"  I 


said.  "  Or  shall  I  call  you  Lizzie  ?  It's 
a  long  while  since  we've  met.  Do  you 
see  any  of  the  girls  nowadays  ?  I've 
lost  track  of  all  but  half  a  dozen  or  so." 

"I — I  meet  one  once  in  awhile,"  she 
answered.  "Mother  and  I  live  very 
quietly.   We  don't  see  much  company." 

"  What  do  you  find  to  do  with  your- 
self?" I  went  on,  following  the  usual 
stupid  custom  of  trying  to  relieve  an 
embarrassed  person  by  dint  of  persist- 
ent questioning. 

"  Oh,  I  keep  busy,"  she  began,  then 
checked  herself  and  finally  went  on  with 
a  rush.  "  I  am  a  canvasser — a  book 
agent.  I've  a  history  that  I'm  trying 
to  sell  by  subscription  ;  would  you  care 
to  look  at  it  ?  " 

"Let  me  see  the  book."  I  said,  "  if 
you  have  it  with  you  ?  " 

"  It  is  entitled,  '  A  History  of  Eng- 
land From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Present  Day,'  with  a  guarantee  of  an 
annual  supplement  at  a  nominal  price," 
she  announced,  with  professional  glib- 
ness. 

A  history  of  England  ! 

"  My  dear,"  I  said,  quickly,  "  tell  me 
— are  you  well  up  in  English  his- 
tory ?  " 

"  I've  crammed  on  it  for  the  last  six 
weeks,"  she  answered.  "  You  have  to 
be  up  in  a  subject  if  you  mean  to  sell  a 
book." 

"  Oh,  Lizzie  I"  I  said,  with  my  head 
full  of  Mr.  Daton's  impending  ar- 
rival, "  if  you'll  only  stay  to  dinner  with 
me  and  help  me  out,  I'll  buy  the 
book." 

Lizzie  looked  bewildered. 

"  Come  up  to  my  room,"  I  went  on, 
"  and  I'll  tell  you  why." 

I  sat  Lizzie  down  in  my  most  com- 
fortable chair  and  told  her  how  I  was 
bothered.  When  she  found  that  she 
could  do  me  a  favor,  she  came  out  splen- 
didly ;  we  chattered  like  two  school- 
girls, and  she  grew  prettier  every 
minute.  She  spoke  of  canvassing  as  if 
it  were  a  good  joke  ;  she  laughed  about 
her  climbs  up  long  flights  of  hot  stair- 
ways in  gigantic  flats,  at  her  encoun- 
ters with  obstinate  janitors,  suspicious 
servants,  and  "  ladies  "  who  felt  at  lib- 
erty to  meet  her  with  insolence  or  con- 
tempt. 

I  was  tempted  to  say,  "  Poor  dear  I" 
but  I  didn't ;  I  picked  up  a  lace  fichu 
instead,  putting  it  around  Lizzie's  neck, 
and  fastening  it  with  my  pet  stick-pin. 
It  was  becoming  and  made  her  even 
livelier — I've  noticed  that  "  Poor 
dear  "  is  apt  to  have  the  opposite  ef- 
fect. We  were  laughing  so  loudly  over 
some  girlish  scrape  that  Nora  knocked 
twice  before  I  heard  her.  It  was  Mr. 
Daton's  card  ;  we  quieted  down  hastily 
and  descended  in  a  dignified  procession 
of  two  to  welcome  the  guest  of  the 
evening. 

His  appearance  was  an  agreeable 
surprise.  I  was  prepared  for  some- 
thing elderly  and  professional ;  for 
awkwardness  of  manner  and  shabbi- 
ness  of  clothes.  But  Mr.  Daton  looked 
not  much  past  forty  ;  alert,  easy,  and 
gracefully  courteous.  He  chatted  at 
dinner  about  his  pranks  with  Ralph  in 
their  school  days  (many  of  the  pranks 
were  news  to  me,  and  I  made  mental 
note  for  Ralph's  benefit),  about  the 
theaters,  the  picture  exhibitions,  and 
the  delights  of  golf. 

When  dinner  was  nearly  over  I  began 
to  think  it  about  time  to  make  some  al- 
lusion to  Mr.  Daton's  pet  subject ;  but 
I  found  it  very  difficult.  He  gossiped 
about  the  latest  society  lion,  the  last 
new  opera  and  the  recent  exploits  of 
some  of  the  smart  set — and  English  his- 
tory seemed  a  dreadfully  schoolish 
thing  to  introduce  into  such  light  con- 
versation. Lizzie — feeling,  I  suppose — 
that  it  was  expected  of  her — made  a 
sudden  plunge  at  the  subject. 

"  Are  you  one  of  those  people  who 
rally  around  the  White  Rose  and  uphold 
the  Stuarts,  Mr.  Daton,  or  do  you  still 
believe  in  Oliver  Cromwell  ?  " 

Mr.  Daton  looked  surprised. 

"Why — er  —  no,  Miss  Patton.  I— 
why — I  suppose  Americans  stick  up  for 
Cromwell.  Not  that  it  matters,  I  dare 
say.  Let  me  tell  you  about  a  little 
hunting  trip  of  mine  last  summer,"  and 
he  went  into  an  elaborate  description 
of  an  Adirondack  hunt,  of  which  we 
comprehended  about  one -half.  Evi- 
dently Mr.  Daton  was  disinclined  to 
talk  shop.    Lizzie  had  no  intention  of 


being  silenced  in  that  fashion — it  was 
against  all  her  professional  training. 

"  You  are  sorry,  then,  that  the  Com- 
monwealth wrent  to  pieces — you  would 
like  her  to  have  such  a  government  as 
ours  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  say!  "  he  rejoined,  and  it  was 
so  apparent  that  he  was  annoyed  that 
I  gave  the  signal  for  rising  from  the 
table,  "isn't  that  a  bit  heavy  just  after 
dinner,  Miss  Patton  ?  " 

The  average  girl  would  have  given  it 
up  at  that,  but  Lizzie  clung  to  the  idea 
of  fulfilling  her  contract.  Moreover, 
her  blood  was  up,  speaking  profession- 
ally. Once  back  in  the  drawing-room, 
she  attacked  him  as  to  historical  prece- 
dents for  international  arbitration,  I 
keeping  quiet  meanwhile,  overwhelmed 
by  her  persistency.  He  dodged  the 
subject  again,  and  talked  rapidly  for 
half  an  hour,  flying  from  one  topic  to 
another  with  a  conscious,  half  apolo- 
getic air,  and  when  he  stopped  I  ral- 
lied to  his  relief  and  asked  Lizzie  to 
sing. 

Lizzie  started  in  with  ballads  of  Mer- 
rie  England  in  the  olden  time,  disdain- 
ing anything  less  ancient  than  the 
songs  of  Shakespeare.  It  wasn't  until 
he  had  listened  for  some  time  that  our 
guest  caught  sight  of  the  historical 
pamphlets,  and  as  he  read  the  title  his 
eyes  began  to  twinkle. 

"Latest  thing  in  history,  I  sup- 
pose ? "  he  said,  nodding  his  head 
towards  the  pamphlets  as  Lizzie  rose 
from  the  piano.  "  Looks  as  if  some  en- 
terprising book  agent  had  been  trying 
to  '  do '  you,  Mrs.  Robinson.  Thank  you 
for  the  songs,  Miss  Patton — now  that  I 
know  where  you  came  upon  that  histor- 
ical knowledge,  I'm  relieved.  Can  rub 
up  myself,  you  know,"  which  I  thought 
rather  mean  in  him. 

Lizzie  turned  upon  him  quickly.  "I 
am  obliged  to  cram  more  or  less  on 
many  subjects,  Mr.  Daton,  being  a — a 
book  agent" — here  she  reddened  a 
little,  but  went  on  bravely — "for  one 
has  to  know  something  about  a  book 
that  one  handles." 

"Oh,  Miss  Patton,"  he  broke  in, 
looking  ashamed  and  distressed  "you 
must  pardon  me — indeed,  you  must ;  it 
was  a  stupid  speech,  anyway.  Really, 
you  know,  I  think  it  must  take  a  lot  of 
skill — and  pluck— to  sell  books  on  sub- 
scription." 

"  Won  t  you  give  us  your  opinion  on 
the  history,  Mr.  Daton  ?"  I  struck  in, 
while  Lizzie  looked  her  forgiveness,  for, 
indeed,  he  had  a  frank  and  winning 
way.  "You're  an  authority  on  that 
subject,  I  understand." 

"I?  An  authority  ?  "  he  answered, 
in  a  tone  of  honest  wonderment,  and 
then  he  suddenly  laughed  in  a  fashion 
that  outraged  all  etiquette,  yet  so 
good-naturedly  that  we  laughed  our- 
selves, half  protestingly. 

"  I'm  very  ill-mannered,  I  know,"  he 
said,  when  he  could  command  his  voice, 
"but  you're  thinking  of  my  uncle — I 
was  named  for  him." 

"Oh!"  said  Lizzie,  looking  uncom- 
fortable.  "  Of  course,  if  I'd  known  " 

"  Why,  of  course,"  he  replied.  "  No, 
I'm  not  a  celebrity,  Mrs.  Robinson,"  he 
went  on,  turning  to  me.  "A  very 
hare-brained  fellow,  I'm  afraid  ;  but  my 
uncle  would  have  had  a  treat." 

"We'd  be  glad  if  you  would  bring 
him  with  you  some  time,"  I  said,  more 
for  politeness'  sake  than  anything  else, 
I  fear. 

"  My  uncle's  hardly  a  calling  man." 
he  replied.  "  Poor  old  chap,  his  back- 
is  very  much  bent  and  his  face 
is  like  wrinkled  parchment ;  his 
clothes  —  well,  he  regards  the  com- 
forts of  life  as  a  waste  of  effort  and 
barely  tolerates  its  necessities.  Oh, 
by  the  way,  have  you  heard  the  latest 
about  

But  just  then  I  heard  Ralph's  latch- 
key, so  I  started  for  the  door.  That's 
the  way  we  began,  and  we've  kept  it 
up  ever  since. 

"  I  drew  back  a  bit  this  time,  though, 
for  a  bent  figure,  with  keen,  bright  eyes  | 
that  glanced  sharply  around,  stood  by 
Ralph's  side.  Catching  sight  of  Mr. 
Daton  in  the  drawing-room,  the  shape 
cried  shrilly,  "  Percival !  Percival!" 
and  shambled  into  the  room  ahead  of 
118. 

I  knew  by  this  time  that  this  was  the 
learned  uncle,  and  hastened  forward  in 
time   to  hear  him  say:    "I've  good' 


newa,  my  boy;  I've  good  news  !  They're 
going  to  translate  my  history  into 
French — I  wanted  you  to  know  it,  so 
I've  hunted  you  up;  here's  the  note," 
entirely  oblivious  to  the  presence  of 
three  strangers. 

Mr.  Daton  glanced  at  the  note.  "  I 
congratulate  you,"  he  said.  "The  pub- 
lishers enclose  a  check  for  1500  on  ac- 
count, I  see." 

"Yes,  yes!"  replied  his  uncle,  "I 
believe  that  they  did  say  something 
about  a  check.  What's  this  ?  What's 
this  ? "  he  cried,  shuffling  up  to  the 
piano  and  seizing  upon  the  sample  pam- 
phlets of  the  English  history.  "Ah, 
the  new  edition,  to  be  sold  by  subscrip- 
tion— ah,  um,  excellent  !  Yes,  yes ! 
That  note  looks  better  in  the  text,"  he 
sank  into  a  neighboring  armchair,  for- 
getful of  his  surroundings  in  this  new 
delight. 

"He'll  sit  there  till  morning,  if  I 
don't  rouse  him,"  Daton  said.  He 
touched  the  old  gentleman  on  the  arm 
and  looked  at  Lizzie.  "May  I?"  he 
said,  and  she  nodded.  They  seemed  to 
have  a  good  understanding,  I  thought. 

"  Perhaps  you'd  like  to  talk  with  a 
young  lady  who  has  had  something  to 
do  with  putting  this  edition  on  the  mar- 
ket," he  remarked,  as  his  uncle  looked 
up.  "This  is  Miss  Patton;  she  is  one 
of  the  publisher's  agents." 

"I  am  pleased  to  meet  you,"  the 
elder  Mr.  Daton  said,  rising  from  his 
chair  and  bowing  with  that  gracious 
courtesy  that  is  never  out  of  date. 
"And  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  find 
ready  purchasers.  It  is  a  good  his- 
tory— I  have  spent  many  years  on  it; 
no  mere  digest  of  other  men's  work, 
though  I  have  read  all  the  standard 
histories,  but  verified  from  original 
documents,  old  deeds,  letters,  mani- 
fests, a  line  here,  a  scrap  there — ah, 
and  how  I  have  travelled,  too;  but  not 
of  late;  no,  no  ! "  He  seemed  to  lose 
himself  in  his  memories,  then  he  looked 
up  sharply  at  his  nephew,  "  You  own  a 
copy,  do  you  not  ?  " 

"Well,  not  as  yet,"  began  that  gen- 
tleman, temporizing,  but  his  uncle 
caught  him  up. 

"  Then  you  have  a  fine  opportunity 
before  you,  sir;  doubtless  you  have  set 
him  an  example,  madam  ? "  he  said, 
turning  towards  him. 

"  I — well,  the  matter  is  under  consid- 
eration," I  replied,  recalling  my  bar- 
gain with  Lizzie  —  she  had  done  her 
part,  certainly. 

"I  really  must  apologize,  madam," 
he  rejoined,  and  those  keen  old  eyes  of 
his  twinkled  as  he  spoke.  "My  intru- 
sion may  have  disturbed  the  negotia- 
tions. But  pray  do  not  let  my  pres- 
ence be  any  bar  to  their  conclusion." 

I  saw  the  nephew  sidle  up  to  Lizzie, 
and  Ralph  plunge  his  hand  into  his 
trousers  pocket. 

"No,  no,"  I  whispered  quickly.  "  She 
doesn't  take  the  money.  Ask  her  for 
her  subscription  book  !  " 

The  younger  Mr.  Daton  was  in  pos- 
session of  it,  however,  while  Lizzie, 
blushing,  seemed  to  remonstrate. 

"It's  no  use,  Miss  Patton,"  I  heard 
him  say,  halt  aloud.  "You  can't  re- 
fuse— there's  your  duty  to  the  pub- 
lisher and  there's  mine  to  my  uncle — 
oh,  come,  now  !  Honestly,  you  know,  I 
ought  to  own  it,  as  a  matter  of  compli- 
ment to  him;  why  shouldn't  I  buy  it  of 
you  ?  " 

His  voice  dropped  lower  than  ever, 
so  that  I  heard  no  more;  but  he  evi- 
dently had  his  way.  Then  Ralph  wrote 
his  name  on  the  list,  looking  sheepish 
and  uncomfortable  —  men  are  seldom 
equal  to  such  a  situation. 

"I  really  must  go,"  said  Lizzie, 
breaking  an  awkward  pause.  "  Thank 
you  both — so  much  !  "  she  said,  with  a 
flush  that  I  remembered  from  our 
school  days,  when  Master  Dolliver 
praised  her. 

"  I  fear,  Percival,"  said  the  historian, 
rising,  "  that  I  must  trespass  upon 
your  kindness  and  ask  you  to  see  me  to 
my  rooms.  If  Miss  Patton  will  per- 
mit me — might  we  not  go  along  to- 
gether ?  " 

So  off  they  went,  the  uncle  on  one 
arm  and  Lizzie  on  the  other — fichu, 
stick-pin  and  all.  Lizzie  looked  so  con- 
tented when  I  kissed  her  good-bye  that 
I  hadn't  the  heart  to  say  anything 
about  them. 

"Well,"  said  Ralph,  as  he  fastened 
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the  door  behind  them  and  turned  to 
put  out  the  hall  light,  "  Daton  didn't 
make  any  very  heavy  demands  on  my 
attention  ;  how  was  it  with  you,  my 
dear  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  nice  if  he  should  marry 
her — she's  a  dear  girl,"  I  answered. 

"Oh,  pshaw  !"  Ralph  retorted;  "you 
women  can't  let  a  man  be  decently  civil 
to  a  girl  without  seeing  a  wedding  at 
the  end  of  it.  I'm  tired  ;  let's  go  to 
bed." 

One  evening  about  four  months  later 
I  saw  that  Ralph  had  something  on  his 
mind — I  could  tell  by  the  profound  in- 
terest that  he  seemed  to  take  in  con- 
templating the  toe  of  his  slipper. 

"  I  suppose  you  remember  that  girl 
who  was  here  that  evening  with  Daton, 
don't  you  '!  "  he  said  at  length. 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  said;  "I  remember 
her." 

"Well,  they're  engaged." 

' '  So  Lizzie  told  me  this  morning 
when  she  brought  me  back  my  fichu  and 
stick-pin." 

There  was  silence.  Ralph  was  medi- 
tating. "Urn  !  Well,  why  don't  you 
say  '  I  told  you  so  ?'  " 

"Because  I  didn't,"  I  answered, 
meekly;  "  I  only  said  it  would  be  nice." 

Meekness  has  its  rewards.  Ralph 
stopped  and  kissed  me.  "  I  hope, 
dear,"  he  said,  "  that  'it  may  be  half 
as  nice  '  for  Daton  as  it  has  been  for 
me  ! " 

Brave  Boer  Girl  Defeats  Kitchener. 

Of  all  the  stories  told  by  the  corre- 
spondents with  General  Kitchener  this 
by  far  is  the  best: 

While  Lord  Kitchener  was  engaged 
in  suppressing  the  Preiska  rebellion  he 
ordered  the  destruction  of  a  certain 
farmhouse.  Not  seeing  any  signs  of 
his  order  being  carried  out  he  rode 
over  with  his  staff  and  found  an  inter- 
esting situation.  In  the  doorway  of 
the  doomed  farmhouse  stood  a  pretty 
young  Dutch  girl,  her  hands  clasping 
the  door  posts  and  her  eyes  flashing 
fire  from  beneath  her  dainty  sunbonnet. 
The  Irish  sergeant  in  charge  of  the 
party  of  destruction  was  vainly  endeav- 
oring to  persuade  her  to  let  them  pass 
in,  but  to  all  his  blandishments  of 
"Arrah,  darlint,  acushla,"  etc.,  the 
maiden  turned  a  deaf  ear  and  a  dead- 
lock prevailed.  Kitchener's  sharp 
"  What's  this  ! "  put  a  climax  to  the 
scene.  The  girl  evidently  guessed  that 
this  was  the  dreaded  chief  of  staff,  and 
her  lips  trembled  in  spite  of  herself. 

Kitchener  gazed  surlily  at  her,  stand- 
ing bravely  though  tearfully  there,  and 
turned  to  his  military  secretary.  "  Put 
down,"  he  growled,  "that  the  com- 
mander's orders  with  reference  to  the 
destruction  of  Rightman's  farm  could 
not  be  carried  out,  owing  to  unexpected 
opposition.    Forward,  gentlemen." 

This  is  vouched  for  by  C.  A.  McNuel- 
len,  an  engineer,  recently  returned 
from  Johannesburg. 

Treating  Disease  With  Light. 

Dr.  Finsen  of  Denmark  has  caught 
the  attention  of  the  entire  medical 
world  by  his  new  method  of  treating 
certain  diseases  by  means  of  rays  of 
concentrated  light.  His  investigations 
are  supported  by  State  and  municipal 
aid,  and  are  endorsed  by  the  leading 
physicians  and  professors  of  Copen- 
hagen. The  arc  lights  used  in  the 
treatment  are  40,000  candle  power, 
about  twenty  times  as  strong  as  the 
ordinary  arc  light.  Already  350  cases 
of  skin  disease  have  been  successfully 
treated  by  Dr.  Finsen.  This  is  the  first 
instance  in  medicine  where  light  has 
been  successfully  employed  as  a  cura- 
tive agency.  After  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, Dr.  Finsen  has  discovered  that 
the  blue,  violet  and  the  ultra-violet 
rays,  when  concentrated,  become  a 
powerful  therapeutic  agent,  killing  bac- 
teria in  -the  skin  of  a  patient  in  a  few 
seconds.  In  order  not  to  burn  the  skin 
when  operating  on  a  patient,  it  is 
necessary  to  cool  the  light;  this  is  done 
by  a  lens  that  excludes  much  of  the 
yellow,  red  and  ultra  rays  that  are 
heating,  but  have  no  bactricidal  quali- 
ties. In  treating  skin  difficulties,  sun- 
light is  employed  as  often  as  possible, 
otherwise  the  medium  is  an  electric  arc 


lamp.  Dr.  Finsen's  method  is  consid- 
ered as  successful  for  scarlet  fever  and 
smallpox  as  in  skin  diseases. 

Reputation. 

Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my 
lord, 

Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls; 
Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash;  'tis 

something,  nothing; 
'Twas  mine;  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave 

to  thousands; 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good 

name 

Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 


How  Much  to  Eat  and  be  Healthy. 

A  famous  physician  has  made  up  a 
new  system  of  what  people  should  eat 
to  be  healthy.  He  figures  this  out  in 
as  exact,  scientific  a  way  as  an  engi- 
neer calculates  how  much  coal  his  en- 
gine needs  daily.  He  calculates  that  a 
person  needs  three  and  one-third  pounds 
of  solid  food  daily. 

But  the  knowledge  of  what  weight  of 
food  a  person  should  consume  a  day 
does  not  settle  the  diet  question,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  important  things  in 
life  to  every  person. 

A  set  of  this  great  physician's  diet 
tables,  while  not  as  luscious  looking  as 
a  French  chef's  table  d'hote  menu,  will 
result  in  better  digestion.  In  these 
tables  this  physiologist  shows  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  nourishment  in  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  meats,  cereals  and  vege- 
tables. 

Among  meats  beef  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list  for  its  proteids,  or  al- 
buminous qualities,  with  the  exception 
of  fowl.  But  as  the  percentage  of  fat 
is  less  in  beef  than  in  fowl  it  is  more 
easily  digested.  The  presence  of  fat  in 
meat  tends  to  retard  digestion  by  pre- 
venting the  digestive  fluids  from  mak- 
ing their  way  in  between  the  fibers. 

Eggs  are  to  be  regarded  as  complete 
natural  food,  as  they  contain  all  the 
necessary  food  principles. 

Milk  is  a  natural  food  for  the  young 
of  all  animals,  as  well  as  of  men.  Un- 
der a  microscope  milk  is  seen  to  con- 
sist of  a  clear  fluid  filled  with  small  oily 
globes  one-millionth  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter. These  globes  contain  the 
nourishing  quality  of  milk,  called  casein. 
When  taken  into  the  stomach  it  is 
coagulated,  but  passes  on  easily 
through  the  digestive  organs  of  chil- 
dren. 

That  the  cereals  are  most  important 
and  useful  foods  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  they  contain  such  large  percent- 
ages of  sugars,  starch  and  gums,  called 
carbohydrates,  as  well  as  a  consider- 
able amount  of  proteids  or  albuminoids. 
But  owing  to  the  cellulose  or  woody 
fiber  which  covers  the  kernels,  they 
are  somewhat  difficult  of  digestion.  • 

Vegetables  vary  greatly  in  nutritive 
value  and  digestibility.  The  cellulose 
in  them,  however,  tends  to  retard  di- 
gestion. For  this  reason  nearly  all 
vegetables  require  cooking.  When  sub- 
jected to  heat  and  moisture  not  only  is 
the  texture  of  the  vegetable  softened, 
but  the  starch  grains  are  partially  con- 
verted into  sugar  and  other  sub- 
stances easily  assimilated.  Potatoes, 
when  well  cooked,  are  very  easily  di- 
gested, because  they  contain  but  little 
cellulose. 

Ripe  fruits,  oranges,  lemons,  grapes, 
pears,  peaches,  cherries,  apples  and 
berries  generally  have  but  little  nourish- 
ing quantity,  as  they  consist  of  75%  to 
85%  of  water.  But  the  sugars  and 
and  acids  which  they  contain  make 
them  invaluable  in  making  up  a  health- 
full  diet. 

There  is  a  constant  discussion  about 
the  relative  value  of  meat  diet,  as  con- 
trasted with  that  of  cereals  and  vege- 
tables. Dr.  Brubaker  has  calculated 
the  actual  value  of  animal  and  vege- 
table diet  in  plain  figures.  He  shows 
that  one-quarter  of  the  vegetable  foods 
taken  into  the  system  remains  undi- 
gested, while  in  meats  the  undigested 
portion  is  only  one- tenth. 

As  neither  animal  nor  vegetable 
foods  contain  the  nutritive  element  in 
proper  proportions  to  satisfy  the  hu- 
man system,  man's  instinct  has  led  him 
to  make  a  combination  of  two  kinds  of 
diet. 

To  construct  a  scientific  diet  it  is  only 


necessary  to  combine  two  or  more 
foods  in  sufficient  quantities  to  furnish 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  re- 
quired by  the  body  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Here  is  what  Dr.  Brubaker 
considers  a  "scientific"  amount  and 
assortment  of  food  per  day:  Meat 
\  pound,  bread  1  pound,  fats  \  pound, 
potatoes  1  pound,  milk  i  pint,  eggs  I 
pound,  cheese  $  pound.  This  makes  a 
weight  of  three  and  a  third  pounds  of 
solid  food.  But  to  thrive  upon  this 
diet  a  person  must  add  the  amount  of 
acids,  sugar  or  salts  which  his  partic- 
ular system  needs.  The  natural  crav- 
ing of  the  appetite  is  a  pretty  good 
guide  in  the  matter. 

Why  Grant  Never  Swore. 

While  sitting  with  him  at  the  camp 
fire  late  one  night,  after  every  one  else 
had  gone  to  bed,  I  said  to  him:  "  Gen- 
eral, it  seems  singular  that  you  have 
gone  through  all  the  tumble  of  army 
service  and  frontier  life,  and  have 
never  been  provoked  into  swearing.  I 
have  never  heard  you  utter  an  oath  or 
use  an  imprecation." 

"Well,  somehow  or  other,  I  never 
learned  to  swear,"  he  replied.  "When 
a  boy  I  seemed  to  have  an  aversion  to 
it,  and  when  I  became  a  man  I  saw  the 
folly  of  it.  I  have  always  noticed,  too, 
that  swearing  helps  to  rouse  a  man's 
anger;  and  when  a  man  flies  into  a  pas- 
sion, his  adversary  who  keeps  cool  al- 
ways gets  the  better  of  him.  In  fact,  I 
never  could  see  the  use  of  swearing.  I 
think  it  is  the  case  with  many  people 
who  swear  excessively  that  it  is  a  mere 
habit,  and  that  they  do  not  mean  to  be 
profane;  but,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  a 
great  waste  of  time." 

Ladies  Publish  a  Magazine. 

The  domestic  science  department  of 
the  Oakland  Club  has  issued  a  maga- 
zine which  will  be  published  monthly 
and  exclusively  to  the  department  it 
represents.  Mrs.  M.  L.  Wakeman- 
Curtis  is  editor  of  the  new  publication 
and  is  assisted  by  Mrs.  John  Bakewell, 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Barber,  Mrs.  Hardiman- 
Miller  and  Miss  Mary  McClees.  The 
business  affairs  of  the  magazine  are  in 
the  hands  of  Mrs.  Robert  Watt  and 
Mrs.  Charles  D.  Olney  is  her  assistant. 
The  work  of  the  domestic  science  school 
is  described  and  the  courses  are  out- 
lined in  full. 


One  to-day  is  worth  two  to-mor- 
rows.— Franklin. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

When  making  an  omelet  never  let  it 
cook  long  enough  to  be  hard  inside.  An 
omelet  to  be  good  should  "  run  "  when 
cut  open. 

Pare,  remove  the  eyes  and  pick  pine- 
apple in  pieces  with  a  silver  fork, 
sprinkle  with  sugar  and  place  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  a  cold  place  before 
serving. 

Keep  a  cup  of  vinegar  standing  on 
the  stove  when  cabbage  or  onions  are 
cooking.  This  is  said  to  absorb  the  un- 
pleasant odors  that  otherwise  pene- 
trate to  the  farthest  corner  of  the 
house. 

Little  onions  are  now  boiled  and 
served  on  toast  after  the  manner  of 
asparagus.  This  affords  a  change  from 
the  stereotyped  way  of  serving  and  will 
usually  be  found  most  acceptable. 

When  a  ham  or  any  large  piece  of 
meat  is  boiled  for  the  purpose  of  slicing 
cold,  use  plenty  of  water  and  let  the 
meat  stand  in  it  until  cold;  it  will  thus 
absorb  much  of  the  nutritious  juice 
drawn  out  in  the  boiling  process. 

If  people  only  ate  more  fruit  they 
would  take  less  medicine  and  have  much 
better  health.  There  is  an  old  saying 
that  fruit  is  gold  in  the  morning  and 
lead  at  night.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
may  be  gold  at  both  times,  but  then  it 
should  be  eaten  on  an  empty  stomach 
and  not  as  a  dessert,  when  the  appe- 
tite is  satisfied  and  digestion  is  already 
sufficiently  taxed.  Fruit  taken  in  the 
morning  before  the  fast  of  the  night 


has  been  broken  is  very  refreshing,  anu 
it  serves  as  a  stimulus  to  the  digestive 
organs.  A  ripe  apple  or  an  orange 
may  be  taken  at  this  time  with  good 
results. 

Arsenic  is  very  often  present  in  the 
pigment  used  for  wall  paper;  and  if 
walls  are  covered  with  a  paper  contain- 
ing a  deadly  poison,  it  is  natural  that 
the  health  of  those  living  in  the  rooms 
should  suffer.  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, to  select  wall  papers  which  do  not 
contain  arsenic  and  the  method  of  test- 
ing them  is  simple  in  the  extreme. 
Take  a  piece  of  paper  and  light  it;  and, 
if  arsenic  be  present,  you  will  notice  an 
odor  like  that  of  garlic.  Do  not  inhale 
the  smoke.  Another  way  of  testing 
the  paper  is  to  pour  over  a  little  di- 
luted hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  greens 
in  the  pattern  become  blue  after  this 
treatment,  it  is  because,  they  contain 
arsenic. 

If  every  housekeeper  would  take  ac- 
count of  stock  annually,  or  at  even  more 
frequent  periods,  and  keep  a  household 
inventory,  she  would  find  it  an  aid  to 
economy  as  well  as  systematic  manage- 
ment. Knowing  how  many  sheets  and 
pillow  cases  she  has,  and  how  many 
knives,  plates  and  tumblers  will  be 
necessary  to  supply  the  stock  depleted, 
will  simplify  matters  and  she  can  save 
many  dollars  she  would  otherwise 
spend  needlessly.  Most  housekeepers 
know  how  much  silverware  they  have 
and  count  it  frequently,  but  other  less 
valuable  things  disappear  and  are  re- 
placed at  an  expense  when  a  more 
careful  method  would  prevent  a  con- 
tinual falling  off  in  household  necessities. 


Strawberries. 

Do  not  buy  dirty  berries.  If  they 
must  be  washed  let  it  be  done  rapidly 
under  a  stream  of  water,  and  the  ber- 
ries be  instantly  shaken  dry. 

The  large  berries  are  served  raw 
with  the  hulls  on,  each  berry  being 
dipped  into  powdered  sugar  before  be- 
ing eaten.  Smaller  berries  are  hulled 
and  served  with  sugar  and  whipped 
cream. 

Strawberry  shortcake,  properly 
made,  is  fit  to  be  the  ambrosia  of  the 
gods,  says  an  exchange.  When  below 
this  standard  it  is  poor  stuff.  To  be 
good,  there  must  be  berries  in  gen- 
erous quantity.  The  "short"  does  not 
apply  to  the  berries.  A  cake  short- 
cake served  cold  is  not  a  dish  to  arouse 
enthusiasm;  but  to  arouse  a  man  to 
real  enthusiasm  make  a  cake  like  this: 

Make  a  dough  as  for  cream  tartar 
biscuits  with  a  double  supply  of  short- 
ening. Split  the  cake  when  baked,  us- 
ing a  warm  thin  knife  to  do  it.  Spread 
heavily  with  butter,  mashed  berries, 
sugar.  Have  two  layers  of  berries, 
three  of  the  bread.  Serve  it  at  once, 
and  have  to  eat  with  it  a  sauce  of  ber- 
ries well  mashed  and  sweetened,  and, 
to  put  on  after  this,  whipped  cream. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  made  in  food 
more  delicious  than  a  shortcake  like 
this,  but  it  will  spoil  all  others  for  the 
eater. 


Cooking  the  Hare. 

There  are  many  ways  of  cooking  the 
Belgian.  The  young  make  good  fries. 
The  old  are  good  when  either  fried, 
baked,  broiled,  or  roasted.  To  those 
who  are  fond  of  a  nice,  sweet  juicy 
Dutch  dish,  let  me  tell  you  to  try  this 
plan:  Cut  the  hare  into  rather  small 
uniform  pieces,  take  .your  baking  pan 
and  put  into  it  a  layer  of  onions  sliced 
very  thin,  then  a  layer  of  meat,  next  a 
layer  of  onions,  and  so  on  until  the 
meat  is  all  nicely  arranged  in  the  pan. 
Sprinkle  each  layer  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, add  a  little  butter,  if  you  re- 
moved all  fat  when  dressing  the  hare. 
Then  cover  up  tight  and  place  on  the 
back  part  of  the  stove  and  let  it  sim- 
mer (not  boil)  for  two  or  three  hours, 
according  to  the  age  and  size  of  the 
hare.  When  all  things  are  ready,  call 
in  your  friends  and  partake  of  some- 
thing so  juicy,  so  sweet  and  tender, 
that  if  Mary  and  Johnnie  were  to  pass 
their  plates  for  the  third  time  you 
would  not  think  it  strange.  There  is 
only  one  thing  they  like  better,  and 
that  is  more. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  June  6,  1900. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

June.  July. 

Wednesday   * — @    @  

Thursday    ®   67«®67 

Friday   MH@®>%  67M@66« 

Saturday   06   @65X  67H@66* 

Monday   659<@6B 

Tuesday   65X@66K 

♦Holiday. 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

July. 

Wednesday   5s  8^d 

Thursday   5s   9  d 

Friday   5s  8^>d 

Saturday  *-s   — d 

Monday  *-s  — d 

Tuesday  *-«  — d 

♦Holiday. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec  ,  1900.        May,  1901. 

Thursday   99%®  99*   @   

Friday   99   @   99«   @   

Saturday   98%®   99*   @   

Monday   99   @   89*   @   

Tuesday   99X®   »9«   ®   

Wednesday   1  00*@1  01*   @   

WHEAT. 

Much  the  same  conditions  prevailed  in 
the  wheat  market,  both  here  and  abroad, 
as  during  preceding  week.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  improvement  to  record,  and 
none  in  prospect  for  the  immediate  future. 
There  is  too  much  wheat,  too  little  for- 
eign demand,  and  too  few  ships,  for  the 
time  being.  These  conditions  will  not  al- 
ways last,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  there  will 
be  any  material  change  during  the  next 
six  months.  Unfavorable  conditions  for 
the  producing  interest  may  continue  into 
the  coming  year.  But  it  is  as  certain  as 
anything  not  yet  established  can  be  that 
there  will  be  sooner  or  later  a  turn  in  the 
tide,  and  improvement  sufficient  to  make 
it  profitable  to  carry  wheat  at  present 
values,  barring,  of  courso,  the  destruction 
of  the  grain  by  weevil  or  otherwise.  The 
most  unfortunate  circumstance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and 
helping  largely  to  bring  about  and  con- 
tinue the  existing  depression,  is  that  many 
are  compelled  to  sell  and  are  unable  to  ex- 
ercise any  judgment  in  the  matter.  The 
decrease  in  the  visible  supply  east  of  the 
Rockies  was  only  529,000  bushels  the  past 
week.  The  world's  shipments  showed  a 
decrease  of  1,187,000  bushels.  At  the  close 
the  speculative  market  jumped  up  about 
ljc,  in  sympathy  with  Chicago,  and  based 
on  dry  weather  in  the  spring  wheat  belt, 
but  spot  market  showed  little  or  no  im- 
provement. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  tho  options  named: 

December,  1900,   delivery,  98Jc@81.01J. 

May,  1901,  delivery,  — @— c. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1900,  wheat  sold  at 
$1.00J@1.01  J  ;  Ma  ,  1901,  — @— . 

California  Milling  t  93*®  98* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   91*®  93% 

Oregon  Valley   90  ®  95 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   95   ®  97!i 

Walla  Walla  Club   85   @  95 

OfT  qualities  wheat   85  @  90 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1898-99.  1899-1900. 

Liv.  quotations             6s3d@6s5d  6s0*d@6sld 

Freight  rates               26*@27*s  38SK@40s 

Local  market  $1  06*C«1  08*  90(n935£o 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  June  1st  and  May  1st : 

Tons —  June  1st.   May  1st. 

Wheat  *  139, 933  152,103 

Barley   1 40, 768  43,828 

Oats   4,295  3.317 

Corn   192  205 

*  Including  90,018  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
48,414  tons  at  Stockton. 

t  Including  19,338  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
11,406  tons  at  Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  1st  inst.  show  a  decrease  of 
12,170  tons  for  the  month  of  May.  A 
year  ago  there  were  71,501  tons  wheat  in 
Call  Board  warehouses. 

FLOUR. 

Business  is  slow,  both  for  shipment  and 
on  local  account.    As  there  is  little  likeli- 


hood of  values  hardening  during  the  next 
few  months,  and  a  possibility  of  lower 
prices  being  current,  buyers  are  naturally 
not  inclined  to  purchase  to  any  notewor- 
thy extent  beyond  immediate  require- 
ments. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $2  40@2  60 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  65@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35@3  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  40 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  40 

BARLEY. 
Offerings  are  fairly  liberal,  considering 
tho  immediate  very  limited  demand,  and 
the  market  shows  weakness.  Outward 
movement  is  light,  but  it  is  probable  that 
purchasing  of  new  crop  barley  on  Euro- 
pean account  will  begin  in  wholesale  fash- 
ion in  the  near  future,  if  operations  on 
this  line  have  not  already  commenced  in 
the  interior.  Any  firmness  which  the 
markot  may  develop,  however,  is  not 
likely  to  be  experienced  during  the  next 
few  months.  Prices  on  Call  Board  touched 
slightly  lower  levels  than  preceding  week, 
with  trading  in  options  light. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   65   @  67* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   62*®  65 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   72%®  80 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  — 

OATS 

Although  quotations  remain  in  practi- 
cally tho  same  position  as  for  some  weeks 
past,  tho  market  lacks  strength,  with  de- 
mand slow,  and  transfers  at  full  current 
ligures  the  exception,  especially  of  fair  to 
medium  grades  of  Whites  and  Grays, 
these  descriptions  constituting  tho  bulk  of 
offerings.  Spot  supplies  show  an  increase 
of  about  25%,  as  compared  with  a  month 
ago. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  22*@1  25 

White,  good  to  choice   1  12*@1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  05  @1  10 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  02*@1  12* 

Milling   1  15  ®1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  20  @1  3) 

Black  Russian   95   @1  9!% 

Red   95   ®1  \7% 

CORN. 

While  the  market  cannot  be  said  to  be 
burdened  with  offerings,  there  is  more 
large  corn  in  stock  in  tbis  center,  both 
Yellow '  and  White,  than  for  several 
months  past.  There  is  an  easier  tone  in 
consequence,  but  no  material  decline  in 
quotable  rates.  Weakness  is  most  pro- 
nounced on  Large  White,  owing  to  much 
of  tho  same  being  damp  and  otherwise 
faulty.  Small  Yellow  continues  in  light 
supply. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  05   @1  07% 

Large  Yellow   1  15  @1  17% 

Small  Yellow   1  40  @1  50 

Eastern,  in  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  09  wl  11 

RYE. 

Market  is  quiet  at  last  quoted  decline. 
Small  quantities  are  reported  being  taken 
for  export. 

Good  to  choice,  new   90   @  95 

BUCKWHEAT. 
There  is  virtually  none   on  market. 
Quotations  are  based  on  latest  reported 
transactions. 

Good  to  choice   2  00  @2  10 

Silverskln  :   —  ®  — 

BEANS. 

Trade  is  far  from  active,  either  on  local 
account  or  for  shipment.  For  such  varie- 
ties as  are  in  largest  supply — Lady  Wash- 
ingtons,  Bayos  and  Pinks — the  market 
presents  a  rather  weak  tone.  Quotable 
rates,  based  mainly  at  present  on  asking 
figures,  shows  no  pronounced  declines,  but 
to  effect  free  sales,  lower  prices  would  have 
to  be  accepted.  While  there  is  nothing  defi- 
nite concerning  the  coming  crop,  indica- 
tions are  that  it  will  prove  heavier  than 
was  generally  calculated  on  a  few  months 
ago. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  35   ®3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  35  S3  50 

Lady  Washington   3  15  ®3  25 

Butter,  small   3  75  @4  00 

Butter,  large     @  

Pinks   2  70  ®2  90 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  15   @3  35 

Reds   3  75   @4  00 

Red  Kidneys   4  00  @4  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   5  25  @5  35 

Black-eye  Beans   4  60  @4  75 

Horse  Beans     ®  

Garbanzos,  large   2  50  @2  75 

Garbanzos,  small   2  00  @2  25 

Recent  advices  by  mail  from  New  York 
give  the  following  report  of  the  bean  mar- 
ket, prices  quoted  being  per  60-lb.  bushel: 

The  market  for  domestic  Marrow  beans 
took  quite  a  sharp  upward  turn  at  the 
close  of  last  week,  under  the  influence  of 
some  buying  for  export,  and  a  fairly  good 
home  distributing  trade;  but  the  business 
has  been  a  little  quieter  this  week,  ship- 
pers having  only  small  orders  and  jobbers 
buying  more  conservatively.  Still  there 
has  been  a  steady  to  firm  holding  on  the 
basis  of  82.17£@2.20  for  choicest  lots.  The 
immediate  future  of  the  market  depends 


quite  largely  on  the  attitude  of  West  In- 
dian exporters;  without  some  demand 
from  them  it  will  be  difficult  to  effect  a 
further  advance.  Medium  have  been 
rather  slow,  but  a  little  stoadier  feeling  is 
shown  at  the  close,  with  some  holders  ask- 
ing $2.15  for  choicest  lots.  Pea  have  sold 
fairly,  generally  on  the  basis  of  J2.27J  for 
best  stock,  but  within  a  day  or  two  some 
jobbing  sales  of  high  quality  are  reported 
at  $2.30.  A  bettor  movement  in  Red  Kid- 
ney, partly  for  export  and  partly  on  homo 
account,  has  reduced  the  local  stocks  and 
given  the  market  a  slightly  improved 
tone;  sales  have  been  made  at  $1  97J@2.00, 
but  choice  are  now  held  generally  at  the 
latter  price.  White  Kidney  in  light  sup- 
ply and  steady;  exporters  have  taken  a 
few  at  $2.25.  Some  demand  for  Yellow 
Eye,  with  sales  at  $2.20.  Turtle  Soup  ex- 
ceedingly dull  and  weak.  Lima  quiet  at 
$3.52J@3.55.  Giants  about  gone.  More 
than  9500  bags  foreign  beans  in  this  week; 
there  has  been  fair  call  for  prime  Pea  at 
$1.95@2.00,  and  for  fair  to  strictly  prime 
Medium  at  81.70@1.85,  mostly  at  about 
$1.80  for  best  goods,  but  the  inferior 
grades,  of  which  a  large  part  of  the  stock 
consists,  have  been  dull  and  weak;  these 
can  be  bought  at  $].40@1.60.  Both  green 
and  Scotch  peas  have  ruled  quiet,  with 
prices  in  buyers'  favor. 

DRIED  PEAS. 

Market  continues  lifeless,  being  bare  of 
supplies,  outside  of  small  quantities  in  the 
hands  of  millers  and  jobbers. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  20  @2  35 

Niles  Peas   2  00  @2  25 

WOOL. 

The  market  is  not  wholly  lifeless,  but 
there  is  no  business  of  wholesale  volume  or 
transactions  worthy  of  dotailod  mention. 
Occasional  transfers  of  small  proportions 
are  being  made  on  local  scouring  account, 
mainly  within  range  of  quotations  below 
noted,  although  in  a  fow  instances  for  ex- 
ceptionally desirable  offerings,  or  under 
exceptional  circumstances,  slightly  higher 
figures  than  quoted  have  been  realized.  A 
number  of  dealers  are  confidently  looking 
for  a  more  active  markot  before  the  end 
of  the  month. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  19  @21 

Northern,  free  16  @17 

Northern,  defective  18  @15 

Middle  Counties,  free  15  @17 

Middle  Counties,  defective  13  ®15 

Southern  Mountain,  12  mos  11  ®13 

Southern  Mountain,  free,  7  mos  12  @15 

Southern  Mountain,  defective,  7  mos  10  @12 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  20  @21 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  19  @20 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  17  @18 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good  12  @18 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  15  ®17 

HOPS. 

The  same  featureless  market  is  being 
experienced  as  previously  noted.  Stocks 
of  good  to  choice  hops  are  practically 
cleaned  up  on  this  coast,  so  far  as  offer- 
ings from  producers  are  concerned.  Com- 
mon qualities  are  still  obtainablo  in  fairly 
liberal  quantity,  mostly  Oregon,  but  are 
not  sought  after.  Owing  to  prevailing  in- 
activity, values  at  present  are  largely 
nominal. 

Good  to  choice,  1899  crop   6  @9 

The  following  concerning  the  hop  trade, 
coming  through  by  mail  of  recent  date,  is 
from  a  New  York  authority  : 

Another  week  of  quito  cool  weather  has 
been  against  trade,  and  the  volume  of 
business  has  been  comparatively  small, 
which  has  been  very  disappointing  to 
holders.  An  improvomont  in  the  demand 
was  looked  for  before  this  time,  but  it  i9 
still  in  tho  future.  There  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  any  giving  way  in  the  price  of 
the  better  class  of  stock,  and  dealers  take 
rather  a  hopeful  view  of  the  situation. 
They  would  sell  the  choicest  lots  of  State 
and  the  finest  of  the  Sonomas  at  13c,  but 
have  refused  to  accept  less.  Good,  useful 
qualities  are  offering  at  ll@12c,  fairish 
grades  at  9@10c.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  inferior  stock  is  still  in  first  hands,  in- 
eluding  numerous  lots  of  Oregon  that 
show  blue  mold,  the  result  of  wot  weather. 
These  are  seeking  custom  at  irregular 
rates,  some  very  defective  lots  offering  at 
6@7c.  It  is  still  a  poor  market  for  old 
odds.  Interest  is  shown  in  the  recent 
Government  report  on  internal  revenue 
receipts;  these  figures  indicate  an  increase 
of  over  200,000  barrels  of  beer  for  tho 
month  of  April,  and  the  first  four  months 
of  this  year  have  run  considerably  ahead 
of  last  year.  Advices  from  the  hop  yards 
in  this  State  report  the  vines  growing 
slowly  on  account  of  cold  weathor. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
If  there  has  been  any  change  in  tho  hay 
market  the  current  week,  it  has  been  to  a 
less  depressed  condition  for  old  than  was 
current  for  a  week  or  two  preceding,  ow- 
ing to  decreased  arrivals  and  to  no  corre- 
sponding decrease  in  tho  demand.  Pur- 
chases are  being  confined  almost  without 
exception  to  immediate  needs.  New  hay 
continues  to  drag  at  unchanged  rates. 


NEW  HAY. 

Oat,  fair  to  good    4  50®  6  00 

OLD  BAY 

Wheat   6  50®  9  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   S  00®  9  00 

Oat   6  00®  8  00 

Barley  ,   I  00®  7  00 

Alfalfa   5  0.®  7  00 

Stock   6  00®  6  00 

Compressed   6  50®  9  50 

Straw,  V  bale   25®  37* 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Market  for  most  descriptions  showed 
much  the  same  condition  as  preceding 
week.  Bran  was  in  increased  supply,  but 
holders  of  best  qualities  were  not  disposed 
to  crowd  offerings  or  to  accept  very  ma- 
terially reduced  rates.  Rolled  Barley 
tended  in  favor  of  buyers. 

Bran,  V  ton   12  00®  13  00 

Middlings   15  00®  18  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    13  00@15  00 

Barley,  Rolled    15  50@18  00 

Cornmeal-  '•■    23  50@24  00 

Cracked  Corn   24  50@25  00 

SEEDS. 

Spot  supplies  of  all  descriptions  of  seeds 
quoted  herewith  are  of  light  volume,  and 
are  apt  to  remain  so  for  some  weeks,  re- 
stricting trade  to  small  jobbing  opera- 
tions. Quotable  values  remain  nominally 
as  last  noted. 

Per  etl. 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  25®3  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   4  £0@4  76 

Flax   2  00@2  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3%®  4 

Rape   2  @  3 

Hemp   4  @  4% 

Timothy   4   @  4* 

Alfalfa,  Utah   — @— 

While  the  movement  in  Grain  Bags  is 
of  fair  volume,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  cause 
any  noteworthy  excitement  or  any  flurry 
in  values.  Prices  remain  as  last  quoted, 
with  market  tolerably  firm  at  the  figures 
current.  There  is  no  trading  of  conse- 
quence to  record  in  other  Bags  and  Bag- 
ging, and  no  changes  to  note  in  quota- 
tions. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July  . .   — @— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6H®  6* 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36.  spot  . . .  6^@  6* 

State  Prison  Bags,  *  100   — ®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  fts   -®32* 

Wool  Sacks,  3*  it>8   -@28* 

Fleece  Twine   7*®— 

Gunnies   — @12* 

Bean  Bags   4X@  5* 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6*@  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

The  Wet  Salted  Hide  markot  continues 
dull  and  lacks  strength;  prospects  are 
that  values  will  soon  show  a  decline.  Dry 
Hide  market  is  barely  steady.  Horse 
Hides  are  dragging  at  reduced  rates. 
Pelts  are  not  moving  readily  at  full  cur- 
rent figures.  Tallow  market  is  very  quiet. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

■Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  fbs.   10  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs   9  8 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   9  8 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  SO  lbs   9  8 

Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  9 

Dry  Hides   18  15 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fbs   17  13 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   20  16 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large   2  50  ®  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium   2  00  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   2  00  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75  @1  00 

Dry  Colts'  Hides   50  ®  75 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin   1  00  ®1  25 

Pelts,  medium,  *  skin   70  ®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  f  skin   85  @  60 

Pelts,  sheaaltng,  f,  skin   20  @  36 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   27%®  80 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20  @  22% 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  10 

Elk  Hides   10  @  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   4H®  4% 

Tallow,  No.  2   3*@  4 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  ®  37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5   @  10 

HONEY. 

There  is  not  much  honey  on  market, 
either  old  or  new.  Small  quantities  of 
new  Comb  and  Extracted  are  going  to 
local  trade  at  comparatively  stiff  values. 
In  some  instances,  especially  for  Comb,  an 
advance  on  best  figures  warranted  as  a 
quotation  are  being  realized.  To  secure 
export  orders,  however,  of  anything  like 
wholesale  proportions,  prices  below  noted 
would  have  to  bo  materially  shaded. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6*@  7 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   6  @  6* 

Extracted,  Amber   5  @  5* 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  11*@12* 

Amber  Comb   8  ®10 

BEESWAX. 
Stocks  are  light,  with  no  lack  of  in- 
quiry, and  market  firm  at  current  rates. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  *  lb  26  @27 

Dark  24  ®26 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Beef  was  without  quotable  change,  de- 
mand not  being  very  brisk.  Veal  was  in 
light  receipt  and  was  favored  with  a  firm 
market.  Mutton  ruled  steady  at  the  im- 
proved range  of  prices  of  preceding  week. 
Lamb  brought  as  a  rule  full  current  rates. 
Hogs  were  not  in  heavy  receipt  and  sold 
at  generally  unchanged  prices. 


Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  $  B>          6  @  6i4 

Beef ,  second  quality   5K@  6 

Beef,  third  quality   5  @  5V4 

Mutton— ewes,  6tf@7c;  wethers   7  ®  IVi 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   5%@  5% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5J£@  5% 

Hogs,  large,  hard   5%@  f>Yt 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   — @— 

Hogs,  feeders   5  @ 

Hogs,  country  dressed   6  @  6H 

Veal,  small,  <8>  ft   8  ©10 

Veal,  large,  «  ft   7  @  8tf 

Lamb,  spring,  ^  ib   8  @  814 

POULTRY. 


There  was  a  marked  increase  in  arrivals 
of  Eastern  poultry,  five  carloads  being 
landed  here  the  current  week,  and  mar- 
ket was  easier,  domestic  product  selling 
at  lower  average  figures  than  last  quoted. 
Market  was  especially  weak  for  common 
old  and  small  young  stock. 


Turkeys,  dressed,  $  fb                         —  @  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  $  ft                       11  @  12 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  ft                  10  @  11 

Hens,  California,  #  dozen                  4  00  @5  00 

Roosters,  old                                     3  75  @4  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)              4  50  @5  50 

Fryers                                               3  50  @4  00 

Broilers,  large                                 3  00  @4  00 

Broilers,  small                                   2  00  @2  50 

Ducks,  old,  f,  dozen                          4  50  @5  00 

Ducks,  young,  $  dozen                      5  00  ®5  50 

Geese,  $  pair                                   1  25  @1  50 

Goslings,  $  pair                                1  25  @1  50 

Pigeons,  old,  »  dozen                        1  50  @1  75 

Pigeons,  young                                    1  50  @1  75 


BUTTER. 
Stocks  of  choice  to  select  fresh  are  on 
the  decrease,  but  demand  also  showed  re- 
duction. The  market  for  best  qualities 
was  firm,  however,  without  being  material- 
ly higher.  Common  to  medium  qualities 
were  in  quite  fair  supply  and  were  offered 
rather  freely  at  the  rates  ruling. 


Creamery,  extras,  ^  ft   18H@— 

Creamery,  firsts   18  @— 

Creamery,  seconds   17H@— 

Dairy,  select   11%®18 

Dairy,  seconds   16H@17 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @— 

Mixed  store   14  @15 

Creamery  in  tubs   18  @20 

Pickled  Roll   18  @20 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select   18  @20 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   16  @17 

CHEESE. 


Spot  supplies  of  domestic  product  are  of 
very  moderate  volume,  especially  of  small 
sizes  or  Young  Americas,  these  being  in 
much  lighter  stock  than  regular  flats. 
Demand  is  good  and  market  firm,  with 
prospects  of  higher  prices  soon  ruling. 
New  Eastern  cheese  is  beginning  to  ar- 
rive, but  is  not  offering  freely. 


California,  fancy  fiat,  new   9  @— 

California,  good  to  choice   8H@— 

California,  fair  to  good   8  @— 

California  Cheddar   — @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   9  @10 

EGGS. 


The  market  continues  quiet,  as  is  to  be 
expected,  but  choice  to  select  fresh  are 
commanding  steady  rates,  receivers  hav- 
ing no  trouble  in  securing  for  this  descrip- 
tion full  current  figures.  Off  qualities  are 
meeting  with  a  weak  and  dragging  mar- 
ket, and  the  proportion  of  arrivals  of  this 
sort  is  on  the  increase. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  16^@— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  15  @16 

California,  good  to  choice  store   13!4®14V4 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading   15 

Eastern,  cold  storage   —  @— 

VEGETABLES. 
Most  kinds  in  season  were  in  tolerably 
free  receipt  and  the  general  drift  of  prices 
was  in  favor  of  the  consumer.  Rhubarb 
proved  an  exception,  the  supply  of  which 
was  light  and  hardly  equal  to  demand. 
Onions  were  in  increased  stock  and  aver- 
aged lower  than  last  week.  Tomatoes 
and  Cucumbers  went  at  reduced  rates. 


Asparagus,  V  box...   75  @2  00 

Beans,  String,  »  ft   3%@  4V4 

Beans,  Wax,  *  lb   4  @  5 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f,  100    40  @  — 

Cauliflower,  ft  dozen   50  @  — 

Cucumbers,  Bay,  #  box   1  75  @2  00 

Egg  Plant,  #  ft    6  0  8 

Garlic,  »  ft   4  @  5 

Green  Corn,  *  doz   12H@  20 

Onions,  Red,  Cal.,  good  to  choice —  75  @  90 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  $  cental.    .  1  00  @1  15 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,  V  ft   1V4@  2'/i 

Peas,  Green,  %  sack    50  @1  00 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  ft   5  @  7 

Peppers,  Bell,  *  ft   —  @  — 

Rhubuarb,  *  box   50  @1  00 

Squash,  Summer,  V  large  box   1  00  @l  25 

Tomatoes,  *  box   50  @  75 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  V  box   —  @  — 

POTATOES. 


The  shipping  demand  was  of  slim  vol- 
ume and  the  market  in  consequence  weak 
most  of  the  time  since  last  review.  Sev- 


eral States  which  had  been  buying  heavily 
in  this  market  have  shut  out  California 
products  temporarily,  owing  to  the  Bu- 
bonic plague  scare.  Prospects  are  favor- 
able, however,  for  the  market  soon  being 
restored  to  normal  conditions.  For  the 
past  day  or  two  purchasing  on  Govern- 
ment account  has  caused  firmer  prices  to 
rule. 


Burbanks,  River,  y  cental   40  @  80 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  $  cental...  50  @  80 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Oregon   50  @  85 

River  Reds   —  @  — 

Early  Rose   —  @  — 

Garnet  Chile   —  @  — 

New  Potatoes,  V  cental   40  @  75 

Sweet,  River,  $  cental   —  @  — 

Sweet,  Merced   —  @  — 


The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Mid-summer  fruits  are  beginning  to  ar- 
rive in  wholesale  quantity,  but  the  mar- 
ket has  not  yet  been  burdened  with  desir- 
able qualities  of  any  variety  of  deciduous 
fruit  other  than  Cherries.  Royal  Apri- 
cots are  coming  forward  rather  freely,  but 
it  is  the  exception  where  they  are  suffi- 
ciently ripe  to  be  really  palatable;  the 
Pringle  variety  has  about  had  its  run  for 
the  season.  Apples,  Peaches  and  Plums 
of  high  grade  were  in  light  supply,  but 
common  sorts  were  offered  freely.  Figs 
were  more  plentiful  and  lower.  Berries 
of  nearly  all  descriptions  were  plentiful 
and  prices  for  the  same  were  in  the  main 
at  a  low  range,  Gooseberries  and  Currants 
being  the  exceptions.  The  Canners'  Asso- 
ciation names  the  following  prices  for 
green  fruit : 

Per  Ton. 


Lowell's  free  23 -inch  and  over  $20  00 

Muir  free  2J-inch  and  over   17  50 

Other  free  2^-inch  and  over   15  00 

Philips  clings  2J-inch  and  over. ...  25  00 

Tuscan  clings  2} -inch  and  over         22  50 

Other  clings  2$-inch  and  over   22  50 

Other  clings  2  J -inch  and  over   17  50 

White  clings  2J-inch  and  over          15  00 

White  clings  2J-inch  and  over          20  00 

Bartlett  pears  2^ -inch  and  over. ...  20  00 
Bartlett  pears  2}-inchand  over. ...  15  00 

Apricots,  12  to  lb   20  00 

Plums  12  00®  15  00 

Currants,  $  chest   2  50 

Gooseberries,  ^  lb   2} 


These  figures  are  of  course  subject  to 
change  later  on,  and  will  be  regulated  by 
conditions  which  will  develop  as  the  sea- 
son advances. 


Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   —  @  — 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-ft  box.     75  @  1  00 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  ft  50-ft  box.     50  @  65 

Apricots,  Royal,  f,  crate    35  @  60 

Apricots,  Pringle,  V  box   —  @  — 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,     box   40  @  65 

Cherries,  Black  Tartarian,  $  box...     35  @  50 

Cherries,  White  and  Red,  $  box. ...  25  @  40 
Cherries,  in  bulk,  f,  ft,  Royal  Anne, 

4@5V4o;  Black  Tartarian,  21/6@4c; 

Red  and  White,  2(ffl3c. 

Gooseberries,  common,  $  lb   3%®  4 

Gooseberries,  English,  f,  ft   6  @  7 

Raspberries,  $  chest   4  00  @  7  00 

Blackberries,  f,  crate   60  ®  75 

Blackberries.  $  chest   4  50  @  7  00 

Logan  Berries,  $  chest   5  00  @600 

Cherry  Plums,  H  box   25  ®  40 

Clyman  Plums,  ¥  crate   60  @  75 

Currants,  Red,  V  chest   3  50  @  5  00 

Peaches,  1*  box   50  @  1  00 

Pears,  Madeline,  f,  box   25  @  40 

Figs,  Black,  f,  crate   75  @  1  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  V  chest..  7  00  @  9  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  $  chest   4  00  @  6  00 


DRIED  FRUIT. 
The  most  noteworthy  feature  in  the 
market  for  cm*ed  and  evaporated  fruits  is 
the  rapid  manner  in  which  Prunes  have 
been  recently  moving  outward.  Present 
stocks  of  this  fruit  in  the  State  are  esti- 
mated as  not  to  exceed  forty  carloads,  and 
some  place  the  quantity  now  on  hand  at 
as  low  as  thirty  carloads.  But  for  the 
fact  that  remaining  supplies  are  more 
firmly  held,  there  would  probably  be  a 
speedy  clean-up.  There  is  an  advance  of 
fully  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  the 
few  sizes  which  are  still  quotable.  At  the 
firmer  figures  current,  buyers  are  not  tak- 
ing hold  so  freely,  but  no  fears  are  enter- 
tained that  there  will  be  any  noteworthy 
amount  of  Prunes  offering  at  close  of  the 
season.  Business  in  other  dried  fruits  is 
sluggish,  and  the  general  tone  of  the  mar- 
ket is  weak.  Especially  is  strength  lack- 
ing on  Apples  and  Peaches,  supplies  of 
both  kinds  being  sufficiently  heavy  to  ad- 
mit of  considerable  movement,  but  trans- 
fers are  difficult  to  effect,  even  at  low  fig- 
ures, most  jobbers  and  retailers  having  in 
their  opinion  no  necessity  for  making 
further  purchases  until  new  crop  comes 
upon  the  market.  Supplies  of  Pears  and 
Plums  are  of  light  proportions  and  are  not 
giving  holders  any  uneasiness,  asking  fig- 
ures remaining  virtually  as  previously 
quoted.  In  new  crop  futures  the  only  talk 
is  of  Apricots,  and  no  evidence  of  there 
being  much  beyond  talk  in  this  line  at 
present.  In  April  and  May  there  was  con- 
siderable contracting  for  July-August 
deliveries  of  Apricots  on  both  European 


and  Eastern  account  at  7@7£c,  delivered 
at  primary  points,  but  for  the  past  week 
or  two  neither  packers  nor  shippers,  sell- 
ers nor  buyers,  have  shown  any  special 
inclination  to  contract  at  figures  likely  to 
lead  to  business.  There  are  reports  of 
some  packers  and  dryers  being  willing  to 
accept  6|c.  for  limited  quantities  of  late 
deliveries  of  'cots. 


EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  If*  ft   9  @10 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   10  @11 

Apricots,  Moorpark   12  @13 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   &H®  5>/2 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   4V4@  5 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   5J4@  8V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   iSi®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6J4@  V/t 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  12  @15 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  @  9y, 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   6'/a@  7H 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts —  6V6@  7H 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   6^@  7H 

Plums,  White  and  Red   7  @8 

Prunes,  in  sacks  40— 50s   4  @  i)4 

50— 60s   3%®  33£ 

60— 70s   3H®  3% 

70  -80s   23£@  3 

Prunes  in  boxes,   lAc  higher  for  25- ft 
boxes,  ]4c  higher  for  50-ft  bozes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   — @— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern. . .  — @ — 
Prunes,  Silver  f   4  @6 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced  «         3  @4 

Apples,  quartered   3'A®  4V4 

Figs,  Black   2  @3 

Figs,  White   3  @  3X 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  ®  4 


Advices  by  recent  mail  from  New  York 
furnish  the  following  review  of  the  dried 
fruit  market  in  the  East : 

Demand  for  evaporated  apples  has  been 
light,  and  market  weakened  to  5Jc.  for 
prime,  though  at  the  close,  with  a  little 
more  inquiry,  holders  are  generally  ask- 
ing 6c,  but  it  is  rather  extreme;  choice 
and  fancy  job  fairly  at  former  prices. 
Grades  under  prime  quiet.  Sun-dried  ap- 
ples very  dull  and  weak,  with  outside  quo- 
tations extreme;  some  Southern  quarters 
in  bags  are  obtainable  down  to  3£c,  and 
scarcely  anything  shows  quality  to  exceed 
4c,  with  4jC  about  top  for  State  and 
Western  quarters.  Chops  and  waste  held 
about  steady,  but  outside  prices  extreme 
and  only  realized  for  choice  heavy  packed 
stock  in  a  small  way.  Raspberries  held 
about  steady.  Cherries  firm.  California 
fruit  selling  rather  slowly  and  outside  fig- 


ures extreme. 

Apricots,  Cal.,  Moorpark,     ft  14  @16 

Apricots,  Cal.,  Royal,*  ft  12V2@13Y, 

Peaches,  Cal.,  peeled,  *  ft  16  @20 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  in  bxs,  $  ft   7  @  8lA 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  in  bags,  ft   614®  8 

Prunes,  Cal.,  *  ft   3\i®  7 

RAISINS. 


While  there  is  some  movement  in  Rais- 
ins, business  is  far  from  being  of  wholesale 
proportions,  and  prices  are  as  irregular  as 
for  some  time  past.  Practically  all  the 
transfers  from  second  hands  are  at  cuts 
from  official  card  rates,  but  concessions  are 
more  marked  in  some  instances  than 
others,  depending  on  the  quantity  and 
condition  of  the  goods  and  the  anxiety  of 
the  holder. 

F.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  $  box   160  @ — 

do        do      2-crown,  *  box          150  @— 

Valencia  Layers,  %*  20-ft  box   80  @1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   6H@— 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   5  @ — 

Pacifies.— 2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  5Xc;  3-crown, 
6c;  4-crown,  654c;  seedless,  i%c. 

Orientals.— 2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  4314c;  3-crown, 
5V4c;  4-crown,  6c. 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50-lb. 
boxes.) 

Thompson  Seedless.— Bleached  fancy,  3*  ft.,  10c; 
choice,  9c;  standard,  8c;  prime,  6c.  Unbleached, 
6c. 

Sultanas.—  Bleached  fancy,  lb.,  8V4c;  choice, 
7J4c;  standard,  6i4c;  prime,  5c.   Unbleached,  5c. 

Loose  Valencias.— Fancy,  lb.,5%o;  choice,  4!4c; 
standard,  3V4c. 

Valencia  Clusters.— Fancy,  $lb.,7o;  choice,  6c; 
standard,  5c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
The  Orange  season  is  about  ended,  al- 
though there  is  some  of  this  fruit  still 
offering.  Demand  is  very  limited,  how- 
ever, and  is  mainly  for  late  varities  suit- 
able for  shipment,  the  market  for  this  de- 
scription ruling  moderately  firm.  Lemon 
market  showed  a  little  more  activity,  ow- 
ing to  the  warm  weather,  but  quotable 
prices  showed  no  improvement ;  ordinary 
qualities  dragged  at  low  rates.  Limes 
were  in  increased  demand,  but  were  not 
quotably  higher. 


Oranges— Navels,  fancy  $  box    @  

Navels,  good  to  choice   1  50@2  50 

Navels,  common  to  fair   1  25@1  50 

St.  Valencias   1  00@3  00 

St.  Michaels   1  00@2  50 

Mediterranean  Sweet   75@2  25 

California  Seedlings   50@1  75 

Lemons— California,  select,  #  box   2  25@2  50 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   75@1  25 

Limes -Mexican,  *  box   4  00@4  50 

California,  small  box   50@1  00 

NUTS. 


The  wholesale  market  for  Almonds  and 


Walnuts  is  wholly  lifeless,   with  few 
either  kind  now  offering.    Peanuts  arc 
commanding  steady  rates,  with  supplies  of 
very  moderate  volume. 


California  Almonds,  shelled  14  @17 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  *  ft  10  @12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  @  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4  @  5 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell   9  @10 

Walnuts,  White,  California,  standard. ...  7  @  8 

Chestnuts,  California  Italian   8  @10 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  5  @  6 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  6V4 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 


A  quiet  market  is  noted  for  wines,  most 
of  the  wholesale  dealers  being  fairly 
stocked  for  the  time  being.  In  fact,  some 
claim  they  have  all  the  wine  they  can 
conveniently  carry  or  have  room  for,  but 
they  manage  to  find  a  place  for  all  the 
new  stock  they  can  secure  at  their  range 
of  prices.  Quotable  rates  for  dry  wines  of 
1899  vintage  continue  unchanged  at  14@16c 
wholesale,  mainly  San  Francisco  delivery, 
although  in  some  instances  these  figures 
are  paid  by  San  Francisco  dealers  for  de- 
liveries at  interior  points.  Some  favorite 
marks  and  superior  qualities  are  held  at 
higher  rates  than  above  noted,  but  such 
prices  are  only  obtainable  in  a  jobbing 
way  from  small  or  outside  buyers. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  '99. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  X  sacks. 

122,674 

5,999,476 

5  308,123 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.  91,665 

6,502,538 

2,882,127 

Barley,  centals. . 

.  27,756 

4,960,283 

1,307,848 

Oats,  centals 

10,990 

769,019 

610,570 

2,405 

139,931 

168,712 

475 

99,522 

31,765 

Beans,  sacks  . 

1,168 

362,290 

395,599 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  18,840 

1,187,156 

1,081,485 

Onions,  sacks 

5,804 

162,258 

179,045 

Hay,  tons  

2,397 

147,112 

128,032 

Wool,  bales  

1,169 

54,207 

70,557 

Hops,  bales  

10,452 

11,683 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  7,  '99. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

85,592 

4,051,066 

3,596,798 

Wheat,  centals  — 

55,473 

5,685,605 

1,826,710 

Barley,  centals  

73,135 

3,868,128 

434,469 

Oats,  centals  

45,123 

21,391 

Corn,  centals  

317 

19,793 

22,471 

Beans,  sacks  

136 

26,148 

84,545 

Hay,  bales  

1,777 

135,951 

74,068 

Wool,  pounds  

4,324,433 

1,792,407 

Hops,  pounds  

3  230 

1,067,007 

1,331,167 

Honey,  cases  

3,581 

5,500 

Potatoes,  packages 

945 

72,155 

44,376 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  June  6.  —  Evaporated  apples, 
common,  454@5c;  prime  wire  tray,  5H@6c; 
choice,  6^@7c;  fancy,  7H@8c. 

California  dried  fruits  dull,  but  as  a  rule 
steadily  held. 

Prunes,  3!4@7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  12H@14c;  Moorpark,  15@18c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  6@9o;  peeled,  16@20c. 


Frederick  Maurer,  W.  C.  Barnard, 

22  yrs.  with  Western  18  yrs.  with 

Sugar  Refining  Co.  H.  DUTARD. 

W.  C.  BARNARD  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

And  Dealers  in 

GRAIN,  BEANS  AND  PRODUCE. 

135,  127,  129  DAVIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Consignments  solicited.  Reference:  First  Na- 
tional Bank.   Members  S  F.  Produce  Exchange. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4«  General  Commission  Merchants,  ift 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

«#- Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


Jtit  fylity  IJiull^nY. 


BY  GD9TAV  BI9KN. 


4  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Coring. 

This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewet  Publishing  Co..  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  83.00,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  should  be  addressed : 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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SHARPLES 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 
ALWAYS  THE  BEST. 

I  TUB  S1UKPLK3  CO. 
Chicago,  111. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


What  Can  be  Done  on  Land  Moist  From 
Underflow. 

D.  R.  Dbming  In  Tulare  Times. 

At  your  request  I  give  you  a  few 
items  which  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers,  as  to  what  may  be  grown 
upon  the  land  among  the  trees  of  a 
young  orchard.  Conditions  of  soil, 
moisture,  either  natural  or  artificial, 
and  the  energy  of  the  owner  may  be 
large  factors  in  producing  a  crop  upon 
the  land  while  the  trees  are  grow- 
iug.  Perhaps,  I  may  best  tell  my 
method  by  showing  how  East  Lynne 
fruit  and  berry  farm  has  come  to  its 
present  condition.  A  number  of  years 
ago  the  question,  "What  would  you  do 
with  20  acres  of  land  in  Tulare  county  ?" 
was  asked  by  your  paper.  Among  the 
answers  I  noticed  that  you  advocated  a 
mixed  orchard,  with  alfalfa  and  farm 
products  for  home  consumption.  At 
that  time  my  place  was  reclaimed  over- 
flow land  upon  which  grew  alfalfa, 
wheat  hay,  corn,  potatoes,  stock,  etc. 

I  began  my  fruit  business,  plot  at  a 
time  each  year,  until  now  the  major 
part  of  the  place  is  one  fruit  and  berry 
plant.  In  starting  a  plot  of  peaches  or 
prunes,  1  put  my  rows  of  trees  20  feet 
apart  and  the  trees  in  the  rows  24  feet 
apart  with  a  berry  bush — either  black- 
berry, raspberry  or  gooseberry  be- 
tween the  trees.  This  method  did 
not  interfere  with  cultivating  the  land 
each  way.  The  second  year  the  berry 
bush  began  to  bear  and  pay  part  of  the 
expenses,  while  between  the  rows  of 
trees  I  grew  a  crop  of  potatoes  fol- 
lowed by  corn  each  year. 

To  be  more  explicit,  T  have  a  plot  of 
110  Robe  de  Sargent  prunes  set  out 
two  years  ago  with  vines  between  the 
trees.  The  land  was  in  alfalfa.  I  plowed 
strips  through  the  field  6  feet  wide 
for  the  rows  of  trees.  Three  crops  of 
hay  were  cut  off  the  land  during  the 
summer.  During  the  winter  the  al- 
falfa was  plowed  out  and  last  year  a 
crop  of  potatoes  followed  by  corn  grew 
between  the  rows  of  trees.  This  year 
the  raspberry  and  blackberry  vines  be- 
tween the  trees  are  in  full  bearing 
while  between  the  rows  a  crop  of  peas 
is  ready  for  use  with  watermelons 
planted  to  follow  them.  I  do  not  think 
the  trees  have  suffered  in  the  least  nor 
do  I  think  they  can  be  excelled  in  vigor 
and  growth  by  any  in  the  county  for 
their  age. 

Another  plot  of  two-year  old  peach 
trees  just  coming  into  bearing  was 
farmed  in  similar  manner  last  year. 
The  ground  produced  a  good  crop  of 
potatoes  followed  by  a  late  crop  of 
corn,  while  in  the  rows  between  the 
trees  and  vines  grew  tomatoes.  As  to- 
matoes sold  at  from  2  cents  to  3  cents 
per  pound,  these  plants  paid  as  much 
as  the  trees  would  have  had  they  been 
in  good  bearing.  This  year  both  vines 
and  trees  are  full  of  fruit  and  the  space 
between  the  rows  of  trees  is  planted  to 
potatoes  and  will  be  followed  by  a  late 
crop  of  some  kind. 

Still  another  plot  of  three-year-old 
trees  farmed  in  the  above  manner  is 
now  heavily  loaded  with  fruit,  while 
the  berry  bushes  between  the  trees 
look  like  young  hay  stacks,  are  very 
full  of  blossoms  and  yet  the  ground  be- 
tween the  rows  which  has  been  culti- 
vated well  until  the  present  time  is 
green  with  volunteer  potatoes. 

It  is  understood  that  as  soon  as  the 
trees  bear  full  crops  nothing  more  is 
planted  and  as  the  paying  life  of  a 
raspberry  is  only  from  four  to  five 
years  they  also  go  leaving  a  bearing 
orchard. 

I  have  an  acre  of  raspberries  and 
blackberries  set  out  last  year  in  rows 
12  feet  apart.  Between  the  rows  last 
year  I  grew  beans  and  melons.  This 


year  the  vines  will  bear  one-half  a  crop 
while  between  the  rows  are  growing 
two  rows  of  early  potatoes  six  inches 
high  with  a  row  of  cantaloupes  planted 
in  the  middle.  The  potatoes  will  be 
dug  before  the  vines  spread  and  the 
vines  can  be  thrown  back  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  berry  picking. 

I  think  the  above  will  give  your 
readers  an  idea  of  my  method  of  or- 
chard growing.  Two  years  ago,  while 
Major  Berry  was  trying  to  raise  pump- 
kins in  his  big  orchard,  I  venture  to  say 
that  my  berries  and  garden  truck 
grown  between  the  trees  of  the  orchard 
brought  more  than  all  his  pumpkins. 

When  I  began  farming  thus,  an  old 
orchardist  neighbor  remarked  that  I 
might  be  good  at  other  business,  but  I 
was  no  orchardist.  To-day  my  or- 
chard is  free  from  incumbrance  and  is 
paying  good  interest  upon  twice  the 
price  the  farm  would  sell  for.  To  ac- 
complish this  I  have  the  best  of  sub-ir- 
rigated soil  which  produces  abundantly 
so  the  trees  never  suffer,  but  rather 
make  too  great  a  growth. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

REPORTED   BY   DEWEY,    STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER   PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

649,913.—  Explosive  Compound  —  S. 
Clark,  Gold  Hill,  Ogn. 

650. 301.  — Paste  Bottle— G.  P.  Cragin, 
Spokan<>,  Wash. 

650.302.  — Paste  Bottle— G.  P.  Cragin. 
Spokane,  Wash. 

650.303.  — Grater— E.  Crupo,  S.  P. 
650,308.— Camera — T.  J.  Domorost,  Gar- 
field, Wash. 

650,043. — Razor — F.  W.  Gottorko,  S.  F. 
650,354.— Ice  Tank  Floor— Graham  & 
Pierce,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

650.147.  — Under  Reamer— E.  A.  Haidi- 
son,  Santa  Paula,  Cal. 

650.317.  — Dumping  Barter  —  E.  A. 
Bardison,  Santa  Paula,  Cal. 

650.318.  — Casing  Perforator  — E.  A. 
Bardison,  Santa  Paula,  Cal. 

650,077.— Pipe  Wrench— W.  T.  Hatten, 

Canyon  City,  Ogn. 
650,320.— Puzzle  Map— W.  Hepfingor, 

Montosano,  Wash. 

650.148.  — Skirt  Supporter— W.  Bill, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

650,046.— Inkstand— P.  D.  Horton,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

650.323.  — Burble  Blower— P.  D.  Bor- 
ton,  Oakland,  Cal. 

650.324.  — Hubble  Blower — P.  D.  Hor- 
ton,  Oakland,  Cal. 

650,263.— Cylinder  Cock— L.  M.  Mor- 
row, Wasco,  Ogn. 

650,081.— Fendkr  for  Cultivators— 
W.  P.  Murphy,  San  .lose,  Cal. 

649,946.— Sawmill  Carriage— B.  New- 
ton, Centralia,  Wash. 

650,083.— Wat er  Heater— Pattison  & 
Barlow,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 

650,114.— Removing  Surplus  Metal 
from  Coated  Articles— G.  Porter, 
S.  F. 

650,138.— Concentrator— C.  A.  Smith, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

650,283.— Logging  Machine  — E.  Tur- 
ney,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

650,057.  —  Electric  Circuit  Con- 
troller—A. L.  Waters,  S.  F. 

650,286.— Rotary  Engine— W.  W.  Wat- 
kins,  Yuma,  Ariz. 

650,070.—  Crib  bag  e  Board— R.  Whit- 
man, Oakland,  Cal. 

650,289.— Soldering  Machine— Winsor 
&  Smith,  S.  F. 


Pacific  Steel 
Handy  Wagon. 

WHEELS  28  and  3i  inches  high. 

TIRES  4  and  5  in.  wide,  H  in.  thick. 

AXLES  IK  inch,  solid  steel. 

BOLSTERS  AND  AXLE  STOCKS. . .White  oak 
CAPACITY  Guaranteed  5000  lbs. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16-IS  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Made  by  The  Shunk  Plow  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 


gasy  Harness 


All  liarneflB,  old  or  new,  is  made  pliable  and  easy— will  look  better 
and  wear  longer— by  the  use  of 

Eureka  Harness  Oil 

The  finest  preservative  for  leather  ever  discovered.  Saves 
many  limes  Itx  cost  by  improved  appearance  and  Inthe  cost 
of  repairs.    Bold  everywhere  in  cans— ull  sizes. 

llad^  bv  gT.VMlABU  OIL  CO. 


rade  up  Your  Herd.* 

The  expense  of  feeding  a  profitable  cow  is  no 
more  than  the  cost  of  feeding  an  unprofitable  one. 
It  costs  comparatively  nothing 

to  find  out  whether  each  member  of  the  herd  is 
profitable.  The 

NO-TIN... 

%  Babcock 
$  Tester 

J  will  gWe exact  information.  Is  sub- 
9  stantially  built  of  cast  iron,  and  made 
W  to  use  the  ordinary  Babcock  bottles. 

TEST  EVERY  COW  and  if  she  is  not  profitable,  do  not  keep  her. 
It  is  the  best  low  prictd  tester  in  the  world.    Send  for  Catalogue,  No.  70. 

Elgin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Elgin,  Ills. 


Send 

For 

Our 

Large 

Catalogue 

Mailed 

Free. 


Wind  Mill  Pump 


We  carry  Pumps  for  all  depths  of  Wells— for  Hand,  Wind  Mill 
use,  Power  Pumps.  Electric  Pumps.  Irrigating  Pumps  of  all 
capacities.  Tanks.  Iron  Pipes.  Pipe  Fittings.  Brass  Goods. 
Tools,  etc. 

We  carry  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Engines 
from  2i  to  12  Horse  Power. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

312-314  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


2%  Horse  Power  Webster 
Gasoline  Engines.  $185. 

We  carry  all  sizes  of  Gasoline  En- 
gines from  2H  to  12  Horse  Power. 


PASTEUR  VACCINE 

is  the  original  and  successful  preventive  remedy  for 

ANTHRAX. 


Write  for  particulars,  ofrlcial  endorsements  and  testimonials  from  stock  raisers  who  have  success- 
fully used  PASTEUR  ANTHRAX  VACCINE  in  the  United  States  since 
1895  and  protected  their  stock  against  Anthrax. 

PASTEUR    VACCINE  CO., 

213  Examiner  Bldg.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Patent  Agents. 

330    Market   St.,   San    Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  Old  Reliable  Remedy 

for  Spavlnn,  Ringbones.  Splints,  Curbs  and  all 
forms  of  Lameness.  Tlie  u*e  of  a  single  bottle  may 
double  the  selling  price  of  your  horse. 

Rand.],  MinD  ,  February  6, '98. 
Gentlemen :— Please  send  me  one  of  your  "Treatise  on  the 
Horse."     I  have  used  your  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  with  won- 
derful success.     I  do  not  use  any  other.     I  have  successfully 
cured  Shonlder  Galls,  Hinchone  and  Thrush. 

Yours  with  respect,  DAVID  McFARLIN. 

Thousands  of  men  report  equally  good  or  superior 
results  from  its  use.  Price,  $1;  six  for  to.  As  a  lini- 
ment for  family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  drug- 
gist for  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure,  also  "A  Treatise 
on  the  Horse,"  the  book  free,  or  address 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  EN0SBUR0  FALLS,  VT. 


The  Debris  Question. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  reproduco 
the  article  published  in  the  San  Francisco 
Call  May  25,  1900,  entitled  "  Condition  of 
Hydraulic  Mining-,"  by  W.  S.  Green.  The 
Sacramento  valley  farmers  will  highly  ap- 
preciate it  if  you  do  this  favor. 

Wheatland,  May  29.       D.  P.  DURST. 

MR.  GREEN'S  LETTER. 

The  following  is  the  communication 
which  Dr.  Durst  desires  to  see  in  our 
columns  : 

It  seems  strange  that  San  Francisco 
refuses  to  understand  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  hydraulic  miners  and 
the  residents  of  the  valley  whose  prop- 
erty has  been  destroyed  or  is  threat- 
ened with  destruction  by  debris  from 
the  mines. 

You  congratulate  your  readers  in 
your  issue  of  Tuesday  on  the  promised 
ending  of  the  prolonged  controversy  be- 
tween these  interests,  and  cite  the  fact 
that  work  has  been  authorized  to  be 
commenced  on  a  dam  on  the  Yuba,  rec- 
ommended by  the  California  Debris 
Commission  for  the  purpose,  as  that 
Commission  expressly  said,  of  impound- 
ing matter  already  in  the  streams,  and 
you  conclude  your  editorial  as  follows  : 

"  To  the  men  who  have  achieved  the 
good  results  now  in  sight  much  credit 
is  due.  The  strife  between  the  miners 
in  the  mountains  and  the  people  of  the 
valleys  was  hurtful  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  California  in  many  ways  and  it 
was  a  matter  of  general  congratulation 
when  they  agreed  upon  a  programme 
which  promised  to  open  a  way  for  hy- 
draulic mining  while  at  the  same  time 
securing  the  farms  along  the  streams 
from  harm.  The  outlook  is  now  encour- 
aging and  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  will  be 
no  further  hitch  in  the  work." 

Now,  there  has  been  no  programme 
agreed  upon  by  which  one  monitor  may 
run  one  minute,  and  there  will  be  no 
such  programme. 

Many  years  ago  the  detritus  from  the 
hydraulic  mines  began  filling  up  the  riv- 
ers and  covering  up  the  lands,  including 
many  homes,  and  even  the  sacred  spots 
where  rested  the  dead,  and  the  valley 
people  were  compelled  to  seek  redress 
in  the  courts.  First  came  the  Keyes 
case,  which  continued  for  several  years, 
and  this  was  followed  by  the  noted  Gold 
Run  case  tried  at  Sacramento  by  Judge 
Temple,  and  finally  the  celebrated  case 
of  Woodruff  against  the  North  Bloom- 
field,  in  which  Judge  Sawyer  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  laid  down 
the  law  in  so  masterful  a  manner  as 
that  no  word  of  it  has  since  been  con- 
troverted. Judge  Sawyer  said  that  no 
man  had  a  right  to  injure  another  in 
person  or  property  for  his  own  ag- 
grandizement, and  further,  that  no 
power  on  earth  could  grant  authority 
to  one  person  to  injure  another. 

After  getting  such  a  decision  and  an 
acknowledgment  from  all  men  that  it 
was  the  law;  after  erecting  such  an  in- 
surmountable wall  around  their  rights, 
it  would  be  idiotic  on  the  part  of  the 
Anti-Debris  Association,  representing 
the  valley,  to  voluntarily  make  a  gap 
to  allow  the  entrance  of  any  wooden 
horse,  even  if  recommended  by  such 
oracles  as  the  great  metropolitan 
press.     All  experiments  must  be  made 


at  the  risk  of  the  party  seeking  the 
benefit. 

When  Mr.  Caminetti  proposed  his  law 
establishing  the  Debris  Commission  it 
was  sought  to  get  the  indorsement  of 
the  Valley  Association,  but  while  that 
Association  did  not  oppose  it  did  not  in- 
dorse, but  was  content  to  rest  the  mat- 
ter where  Judge  Sawyer  put  it — con- 
tent with  the  knowledge  that  Congress 
had  no  right  to  delegate  any  authority 
to  any  Commission  to  license  the  de- 
struction of  property.  If  the  miner 
who  was  in  search  of  a  dump  wanted  to 
get  the  approval  of  a  Government  en- 
gineer for  a  contrivance  by  which  he 
could  do  it  without  injury  to  any  one, 
the  Association  had  no  fault  to  find;  but 
it  could  become  no  party  in  any  shape 
or  form  to  its  construction;  could  take 
no  part  of  the  responsibility  of  a  failure. 

Neither  the  Anti-Debris  Association 
nor  any  one  authorized  to  speak  for  the 
valley  interests  has  asked  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  dam  on  the  Yuba  of 
which  you  speak  in  the  editorial,  al- 
though the  avowed  purpose  was  the 
retention  of  the  matter  already  in  the 
streams;  nor  has  it  expressed  any  opin- 
ion of  what  it  will  accomplish. 

Now,  then.  Every  man  in  the  valley 
feels  an  interest  in  the  success  of  every 
branch  of  mining,  and  every  expression 
at  meetings  of  the  Association  has  been 
to  let  it  go  on  to  the  very  verge  of  dam- 
age. That  it  has  acted  on  the  motto 
of  Davy  Crockett — "Be  sure  you  are 
right,  then  go  ahead" — has  been  proven 
by  the  fact  that  in  all  the  numerous 
suits  it  has  always  been  right.  No  ob- 
jection has  been  made  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  by  the  State  or  the  Fed- 
eral governments  to  help  the  miners 
along,  but  when  plans  are  being  made 
it  does  not  intend  to  be  committed  so 
that  it  may  not  go  into  court  and  as- 
sert its  rights. 

Individually  I  have  taken  as  much 
time  and  have  given  as  much  thought 
to  plans  for  the  safe  impounding  of  the 
debris  as  any  unsalaried  person,  and  I 
am  sure  no  man  in  the  State  would  be 
more  pleased  than  I  at  some  solution  of 
the  problem,  but  I  would  not  compro- 
mise the  valley  on  any  plan,  however 
much  it  might  meet  my  judgment,  for 
you  see  my  judgment  might  be  at  fault, 
and  they  are  not  the  people  to  stand 
the  consequences  of  a  faulty  judgment. 

Now,  to  repeat,  it  is  the  miner  and 
not  the  valley  man  who  is  in  want  of  a 
dump,  and  the  latter  has  nothing  in  the 
wide  world  to  do  with  finding  it  for  him. 
There  is  no  use  in  the  world  in  juggling 
with  the  situation,  and  San  Francisco 
had  just  as  well  understand  it — a  thing, 
however,  which  she  has  persistently  re- 
fused to  do.  W.  S.  Green. 

Colusa,  May  23,  1900. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


JUST  THINK  OF  IT! 

Only  3  or  5  cents  a  rod  more  for  PAGE  Fences. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  AOUIAN,  MICH. 

W M  V     THE     BEST  '? 

BECAUSE  they  are  made  on  correct  principles, 
therefore  give  the  best  results.  The  Menzel  Hard- 
ware Co.  of  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  state  that  "  they  have 
put  up  a  large  number  of  pumps  of  all  kinds  this 
season,  but  yours  give  us  and  our  customers  the 
best  satisfaction." 

BURTON  PUMP  AND  MACHINE  WORKS  have  re- 
moved to  44-4(iMainSt.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  will 
give  full  particulars  and  furnish  estimates  of  pumps 
run  with  gasoline  or  steam  engines.  Horse  powers 
or  windmills— complete  plants.  Closing  out  stock 
of  second-hand  gasoline  engines,  1  to  20  H.  P.  . 


BUDS. 


SUGAR  PRUNE 
CLIMAX°PLUM 

Burtoanlc's  Latest  Kinds. 

SEND  FOR  PRICES. 
J.  T.  BOGUE  MAEYSVILLE,  CAL. 

FXDR  SALE. 
lOO  Tanks, 

All  Slzes—MUST  GO. 

One  Fine  L.ot  of  Second-Hand 

Plpe—VEKY  CHEAP. 
Windmills,  Water  Troughs,  Pipe 

and  Pumps— All  Kinds. 
R .  P,  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal, 


Do  You  Need  A 
GREAM  SEPARATOR? 


ADE  LAVAL  " BABY"  SEPARATOR 
would  effect  an  astonishing  saving  in 
your  dairy  work  and  in  the  net  dollars- 
and-cents  results  from  it.  It  would  improve 
quality  and  save  a  lb.  of  butter  per  cow  every 
week.  Can  you  afford  to  let  the  waste  go  on 
another  season  ?  Why  not  stop  it  now  ?  Why 
not  have  the  agent  in  your  territory  bring  you 
a  machine  and  demonstrate  the  plain  facts  to 
you— so  plain  that  you  can't  longer  evade 
them  ?  We  will  be  glad  to  do  it  without  any 
advance  promise  on  your  part — knowing  that 
there  can  be  but  one  result.  This  will  cost  you 
nothing  and  may  profit  you  much. 


Send  us  your  name  and  address. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 

Chicago 


103  &  105  Mission  St., 

San  Francisco. 


General  Offices: 
74  Cortlandt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


1102  Arch  Street, 

Philadelphia. 

327  Commissioners  St., 
MONTREAL. 


" CALIFORNIA  SPECIAL"  FRUIT  AND  FARM  TRUCK. 

Steel  Wheels,  28  and  30  Inches,  4-ln.  Tire.  Wood  Wheels,  28  and  30  Inches,  6-in.  Tire. 
Guaranteed  for  Flue  Years.   LO 1A7  In  Price. 

wCaii.or    ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  222  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

The  Patent  * 
Non  -  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  NO  MORE  THAI?  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
35  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 

Accurately 
Grades . . . 

APRICOTS, 
PEACHES, 
PLUMS, 
PEARS, 
ETC. 

PACIFIC    MERCANTILE    CO.,   308  MARKET 


BIymyer 
Bells... 

Church, 
School, 
Fire  Alarm, 
Etc. 

ST.,    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


IMPERISHABLE. 


For  Water  Work*,  Mining:  and  Irrigation  Plants,  Drains,  Electrical  Condnlts.   No  Corrosion- 
Electrolysis  Proof.   Will  Not  Rust— Alkali  Proof.   Cheaper  Than  Iron. 

McCarthy  <Sc  jyvackay, 

286  market  street,  san  francisco,  cal,. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Co-operation  in  the  Sale  and  Manufacture  of 
Farm  Products. 

To  the  Editoe: — In  what  way  can 
business  co-operation  in  the  sale  of 
farm  products  be  made  most  available 
to  members  of  the  Grange  ? 

A  discussion  of  this  question  enters  a 
field  but  little  traveled  by  investigators 
of  economic  questions  relating  to  the 
farm.  While  this  feature  of  the  Grange 
was  contemplated  by  the  founders  of 
the  Order,  and  given  a  place  in  the 
Declaration  of  Purposes,  it  was  not 
made  prominent  in  the  organization  of 
Granges  and  has  been  given  but  little 
attention  by  the  Order.  The  leading 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  adoption  is 
the  impossibility  of  grading  farm  prod- 
ucts upon  separate  farms  in  a  way  to 
satisfy  the  critical  demands  of  the  mar- 
ket. A  single  poor  lot  in  a  carload 
would  cause  such  shrinkage  in  the  price 
paid  for  the  whole  as  to  seriously  affect 
the  shipper  of  good  products.  Another 
hindrance  in  this  matter  is  the  difficulty 
in  inducing  farmers  to  enter  into  an 
arrangement,  and  stick  to  it,  that  may 
cause  temporary  loss  on  their  part,  but 
in  the  end  result  in  permanent  financial 
advantage.  We  have  seen  this  illus- 
trated in  efforts  to  regulate  the  sale  of 
milk  in  large  cities.  Farmers  will  need 
to  become  accustomed  to  making  a 
uniform  product,  and  everyone  who 
attempts  to  co-operate  pack  his  prod- 
uct fairly  and  honestly,  before  much 
progress  can  be  made  in  this  matter. 
Under  present  conditions  we  think  co- 
operation in  business  matters  might  be 
secured  to  some  extent  in  the  sale  of 
milk  aud  fruit.  As  we  have  previously 
said,  the  prospect  of  success  will  largely 
depend  upon  the  quality  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  upon  the  loyalty  of  those 
entering  the  arrangement  to  the  object 
sought  in  spite  of  seeming  temporary 
disadvantage. 

The  discussion  may  bring  out  addi- 
tional features  in  this  matter,  and  will 
certainly  tend  to  emphasize  some  of  the 
points  we  have  suggested.  If  any  co- 
operative business  arrangement  can  be 
successfully  carried  out  in  the  sale  of 
farm  products,  the  Grange  is  the  proper 
place  in  which  to  discuss  details  and 
shape  its  course. 

How  Can  it  be  Done  ? — In  what  way 
can  business  co-operation  in  the  manu- 
facture of  supplies  now  purchased,  or 
of  products  sold,  be  made  available  to 
members  of  the  Grange  '( 

This  feature  of  business  co-operation 
in  the  Grange  has  been  discussed  less 
than  any  other  feature  of  the  general 
topic,  and  yet  it  is  prolific  in  possibili- 
ties. We  do  not  advocate  the  estab- 
lishment of  extensive  manufacturing 
plants,  conducting  business  on  a  large 
scale,  for  the  reason  that  such  ventures 
require  great  capital  and  able  financial 
management,  attended  with  great  risk. 
In  fact,  we  believe  the  instances  are 
very  rare  where  extensive  co-operative 
business  enterprises  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Grange  have  been  reported 
as  successful,  and,  if  we  except  mutual 
fire  and  life  insurance,  such  instances 
are  rare  under  any  co-operative  man- 
agement. Such  matters  seem  specially 
adapted  to  local  application,  where  ex- 
penses can  be  controlled  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  business  constantly  known 
by  all  co-operating  in  it.  In  this  man- 
ner creameries,  cheese  factories,  con- 
densed milk  factories,  canning  estab- 
lishments, sugar  beet  factories,  fruit 
dryers  and  pickle  factories  are  fre- 
quently of  great  benefit  to  the  produc- 
ers, and  their  establishment  has  been 
the  result  in  thousands  of  instances  of 
agitation  of  the  subject  in  the  Grange. 
The  capital  to  build  and  equip  such  fac- 
tories will  generally  be  forthcoming 
from  some  source  when  the  farmers 
have  co-operated  in  an  agreement  to 
provide  the  material  for  its  opera- 
tion. Many  country  towns  would  be 
greatly  benefited,  and  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  farmers  would  be  greatly 
promoted,  by  the  establishment  of 
something  of  this  kind,  which  would  dis- 
tribute a  regular  monthly  income 
among  the  patrons. 

Farm  Supplies. — In  the  matter  of 
supplies,  there  is  less  opportunity  for 


co-operation  in  manufacture,  but  there 
is  one  very  important  opportunity  that 
should  not  be  neglected.  We  refer  to 
the  purchase  of  chemicals  and  mixing 
them  upon  the  farm,  in  place  of  buying 
ready-mixed  fertilizers.  The  frequent 
assertion  that  it  requires  costly  ma- 
chinery and  deep  scientific  knowledge 
to  do  this  has  been  effectually  dispelled. 
The  ordinary  farmer  can  make  a  liberal 
saving  by  purchasing  chemicals  and 
manufacturing  his  fertilizers,  and  should 
co-operate  with  members  of  his  Grange 
in  this  matter.  The  experiment  sta- 
tion will  furnish  specific  directions 
for  it. 

Grange  Work. — We  offer  no  apology 
for  suggesting  these  intensely  practical 
subjects,  for  in  some  Granges  there  is 
a  tendency  to  confine  the  discussions  to 
literary  and  sentimental  topics,  to  the 
exclusion  of  practical  topics  bearing 
upon  farm  economy.  We  think  this 
fact  a  sufficient  reason  for  devoting 
considerable  time  to  such  topics  as  we 
have  here  considered,  and  expect  bene- 
ficial results  will  follow  their  considera- 
tion in  subordinate  Granges.  We  must 
secure  material,  as  well  as  mental  and 
fraternal,  advantages  from  our  connec- 
tion with  this  grand  Order,  although 
we  expect  the  latter  to  far  outstrip  the 
former  in  the  advantages  derived 
through  association  in  the  Grange. 

The  subordinate  Grange  that  devotes 
its  entire  energy  to  the  financial,  legis- 
lative, fraternal  or  educational  work  of 
the  Order  is  not  successful  in  the  high- 
est degree  as  a  farmers'  organization, 
but  the  Grange  that  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  each  of  these  features  and 
assigns  it  a  proper  place  in  its  work  is 
the  one  that  is  fulfilling  its  mission  the 
best  and  conferring  the  greatest  benefit 
upon  the  locality  in  which  it  is  located. 
We  should  see  to  it  that  the  financial 
feature  is  not  neglected  in  this  arrange- 
ment, but  should  be  equally  as  inter- 
ested in  maintaining  the  prominence  of 
other  features  of  Grange  work  to  which 
we  have  referred.  J.  S.  Taylor, 
Lecturer  Cal.  State  Grange. 

Napa,  Cal.,  June  1. 


BANANQE. 

One  teaspoonful  of  this  extract  in  a  quart  of  Ice 
Cream  makes  a  most  delicious  dessert.  If  you  are 
tired  of  the  old  standby  flavors  try  BANANGE 
It  is  an  entirely  new  and  distinct  flavor.  To  in- 
troduce it  we  make  this  offer:  Send  fifty  cents,  or, 
still  better,  twenty-live  cents  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  ten  housekeepers  In  your  locality  and 
we  will  mail  you  a  large  bottle  postage  free. 


L.  D.  WALKER  &  CO., 

Extracts  and  Fruit  Syrups, 

416  aiakkkt  st.,  san  fkancisco. 
Lodge  and  Church  Socials  Supplied  Free. 

Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOKER    «fc  CO., 
10  and  18  Dromm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Rife  Hydraulic  Engine 

Brook  on  Muddy  Water  Used  to 

PUMP  HPBINO  WATER— WITHOUT  MIXING. 

Water  supplied  for 
FARMS, 

COUNTRY  RESIDENCES, 

IltRIGATION. 
Money  back  if  you  want  It. 
RIFE  ENGINE  CO. ,  I*  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


MONEY  in  HONEY! 


THE  WEEKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  about  It. 
Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free. 
O.W.YORK  &  CO 

118  Michigan  St. .Chicago,  111. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Prunes 

grow  larger,  contain  more 
sugar  and  bring  the  highest 
market  price  when  fertilized 
well  with 

Potash. 

A  good  fertilizer  for  prunes 
ought  to  contain  at  least  8% 
of  actual  potash. 

Send  for  our  books  telling  all  about  composition  of 
fertil  izers  best  adapted  for  all  crops.  They  cost  you 
nothing. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  Yo* 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
are  Sole  Agent*  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


J*  Every  Horticulturist  Should   Have  Jt 

MY 
NEW 
CATALOGUE 

ABOUT  CITRUS  TREES. 

28  pages.  Tells  what  you  want  to  know  about 
the  old  sorts  and  the  tested  new  sorts;  also 
tables  for  planting  trees,  sowing  seed,  etc. 

I  send  this  valuable  book  P  |^  EE! 

Address  on  a  postal  card  brings  one. 
Write  to-day. 

R.  ,  -r->  1 — •  *        ■  1 1 — ■    San  Dlmas, 


HEALD5 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
24  Post  Street,      ...     San  Francisco. 

Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice,  shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship. 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches.  Telegraphy, 
Civil,  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  in  every  detail,  as 
Is  attested  by  the  16.000  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

StudentB  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladles  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  individual  in- 
struction. Twenty  teachers.  Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


alifornia  .\ 
/.Vegetables 


9%  IN... 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 
PublitKed  by  "Pacific  Rural  Prut "  of  San 
Francitco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  In  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

PRICE  »a.  Orders  received  at  this  office 


USE  LOOMIS' 
LATE  IMPROVED 

"CLIPPER" 
DRILLER 

The  result  of  30yeara'  expe- 
rience iu  Well  Drilling. 
LOOMIS  4  NYMAN, 
Tiffin,  Ohio. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
933  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cax. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  YAH  DEE  HAULER,  Fres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  t50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake.,    Moffltt    <fc  Town*>, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  SS-87-59-61  Pint  St.,  San  Pranclsco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  OO  Portland,  Or. 


AKRON  BUCKETS  MOWER. 


PACIFIC  CHAMPION  SELF  DISH'  RAKE. 


')TK  CHAMPION  REVOLVING  KAKE. 


MANILA  RINDING  TWINK, 


Kl  SIIFORD  FA  KM  WAGONS. 


MODEL  4  SPRING  WAGON. 


NO.  S3.    WORLD  BEATER  SURREY. 


NO.  1.    WORLD  BEATER  BUGGY. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  &  18  DRUMM  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Caring  for  the  Harness. 

California  climate  is  a  little  hard  on 
harness,  unless  it  is  well  taken  care  of. 
The  Tree  and  Vine  says  that  G.  W. 
Tarleton,  pioneer  orchardist  of  San 
Jose,  several  years  ago  discovered  by 
accident  a  very  fine  way  of  cleaning  up 
and  putting  harness  in  order.  He  had 
been  spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion, 
and  by  chance  dropped  some  old  straps 
into  his  spray  barrel,  where  they  re- 
mained for  some  time,  and,  on  remov- 
ing them,  was  pleased  to  see  how  eas- 
ily the  dirt  and  grease  came  off,  leaving 
the  leather  clean  and  pliable.  While  in 
this  condition  he  applied  some  harness 
oil  and  the  pliability  became  permanent. 
On  request,  he  gave  our  contemporary 
the  details  of  his  method,  which  he  has 
followed  ever  since. 

"  Take  one  bar  of  good  strong  wash- 
ing soap  ;  dissolve  in  a  quart  of  water 
and  bring  to  boiling.  To  this  add  a  pint 
of  kerosene  oil  and  stir;  beat  and  churn 
the  whole  until  it  combines  into  a 
creamy  emulsion.  Have  a  tub  of  quite 
warm  water,  into  which  mix  the  emul- 
sion, and  into  this  place  the  harness 
and  let  it  soak  some  time  ;  then  with  a 
stiff  brush  rub  and  brush  the  straps 
thoroughly  and  they  will  come  clean 
very  easily.  Let  it  dry  a  little,  until  it 
seems  dry  on  the  outside,  and  then  ap- 
ply the  harness  oil.  I  use  either  neats- 
foot  or  fish  oil,  and  think  the  fish  oil  just 
as  good.  I  mix  about  one-fifth  kero- 
sene into  the  oil  and  then  give  the 
leather  a  good  oiling.  To  make  it-black 
mix  a  little  lampblack  up  with  the  kero- 
sene and  mix  it  with  the  oil.  In  fixing 
leather  carriage  tops  I  find  it  necessary 
to  wash  over  several  times  with  the 
emulsion  to  get  it  damp  enough  to  oil : 
then  apply  the  oil  as  in  the  harness.  I 
find  old  straps,  which  had  become  so 
brittle  as  to  crack  seriously  when  bent, 


are  restored  to  their  original  softness 
and  pliability  by  the  treatment.  If  a 
new  harness  is  treated  twice  a  year  in 
this  way,  it  will  always  keep  soft  and  in 
good  order.  I  have  some  old  harness 
which  I  thought  almost  ruined,  restored 
to  good  looks  and  service  in  this  way, 
and  it  ought  to  be  generally  known." 

A  New  Commission  Firm. 

The  business  carried  on  for  so  many 
years  under  the  name  of  H.  Dutard  was 
discontinued  June  1st  on  account  of  Mr. 
Dutard's  death.  Mr.  W.  C.  Barnard,  who 
has  been  with  the  house  for  the  last  eigh- 
teen years  as  financial  manager,  has  asso- 
ciated himself  with  Mr.  Frederick  Maurer 
(for  twenty-two  years  with  the  Western 
Sugar  Refining  Co.),  under  the  firm  name 
of  W.  C.  Barnard  &  Co.,  and  will  continue 
business  on  the  same  lines  at  the  old 
stand,  125  to  129  Davis  street. 


There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of  the 
country  than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and 
until  the  last  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incur- 
able. For  a  great  many  years  doctors  pronounced 
it  a  local  disease,  and  prescribed  local  remedies, 
and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with  local  treat- 
ment, pronounced  it  incurable.  Science  has  proven 
catarrh  to  be  a  constitutional  disease,  and  there- 
fore requires  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
Toledo,  O.,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on  the 
market.  It  is  taken  internally  in  doses  from  10 
drops  to  a  teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  They 
offer  one  hundred  dollars  for  any  case  it  fails  to 
cure.  Send  for  circulars  aDd  testimonials.  Ad- 
dress F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Prune  IDi/p. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \JU.   JACKSON    «fc  CO.. 

Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Elgin  Watches  keep  accurate  time. 
Sold  by  jewelers  In  cases  to  suit. 
Prices  reasonable. 


PftB'S  PP7RMA  rilDP  H  at  druggists.  25c  size  of  us. 
Wti  0  UMfcttlA  lUnt  $1  Cot  Chem.  Co  ,  Cleveland,  O. 


INSURE  WITH  THE 


INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CAPITAL    $1,000,000 

ASSETS  $3,950,000 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Professor  Agricultural  Practice  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Vegetables  in 
Garden  and  Field;"  President  California  State  Floral  Society;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  San  Francisco. 


Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrated,  12  Full-Page  Plates. 

The  third  edition  of  this  great  work  and  indispensable  companion  of  progressive  fruit  growers  Is 
now  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  book  has  been  practically  rewritten  by  the  author,  and  contains  the  latest  and  best  methods 
of  practice  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere, 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


$50.°°  RANGE  F"OR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TPIIIIVIPH  ^PFI  PANflF  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
iKiumKn  a  i  ecu  kai-nue  we  wU1  f ^  a  short  tlme  dellver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  la  160.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  inohes  wide  and  21K  lnohes  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  O.  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.   Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


BOLSTEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr..  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds. 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St..  S.  F. 

JERSEYS,  HO  1ST  KINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  NUes  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

BCLL8— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PKTKR  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


Have  70  choice 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animais  for  sale 


POULTRY. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale. 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum  Leg  Bands 
and  Rabbit  Labels. 


WILLIAM  NILE8  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Poul- 
try, Belgian  Hares.   Imported  pedigreed  stock. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  POULTRY  &  STOCK  FOOD 

Is  best.   All  grocers.   Depot.  1253  Folsom  St..  S.  F. 


f 


/lEflTTl  6  rtlLLIQAn 

f%Co.,  CHICAGO*** 


Established  1851 
MAKERS  OF 


Only  ink  that  is  permanent 
and  does  not  lessen  the 
price  of  the  wool. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
address  the  manufacturers. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  HogB 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


HKNTEETH,  Blood  Meal.  Bone,  Chick  Feed;  cir- 
cular free,  or  4  samples,  prices,  etc.,  mailed  for  5c 
postage.  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Belgian  Hare  Sup- 
plies, Incubators,  etc.     Croley,  506  Sac'to  St.,  S.  F. 


UST  AS  NATURAL 


as  tht 

elUOl  NaRlMIUIlMkoklheQ 

B  am]  a  pood  deal  more  reliable.  Doesn't 
fl#  break  i  ts  eggs  or  make  its  chicks  lousy. 
Doesn'tstay  off  the  neatand  allow  the  eggi 
to  chill  but  hatches  every  egg  that  can  be 
hatched.  THE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

Ifl  absolotely  perfect  as  to  Incubator  essentials — proper  applica- 
tion and  distribution  of  beat  and  moisture,  regu- 
lation and  ventilation.  For  54  to  324  egrgs.  WE  PAY 
FREIGHT  ANYWHERE  in  theU.  S.  Handsome  catalog  free. 
Petaluma  Incubator  Co..  Box  19    Petal u ma,  Cal. 


Feeds-Deeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  Is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  a  record  of  solid 
facts . 

Every  Feeder.  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  It  for  every-day  reference 


657  PAGES,  BOUHD  Ilf  CLOTH. 
Price,  92  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LOOKING  FOR  BELGIANS? 

Real  Showy,  Handsome  Creatures. 
Prize  Winners  from  Prize  Winners. 

Then  visit  or  correspond  with 

Pittock's  Belgian  Hare  Rabbitry, 

ELMHURST,  CAL. 

Prince  Britain,  Chief  Kitchener.  Red  Banger,  and 
other  choice  bucks  at  stud. 


Oakland    Poultry  Yards 

and    PACIFIC    INCUBATOR  COmPANY, 


Established  1876. 

IMPORTERS  AND 
BREEDERS  of  all  the 
leading  strains  of 
fowls. 


1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Also  Proprietors  of  the 
PACIFIC  RABBITRY, 

containing  some  of  the 
finest  BELGIAN 
HARES  in  the  State. 


COMPLETE   STOCK   OF   POULTRY    SUPPLIES   AND   SUNDRIES   ALWAYS   ON  HAND. 
SEND   FOR   OUR   60-PAGE   CATALOGUE,   JUST  ISSUED. 


Blood  Wifl  Always  Tell. 

The  Lynwood  Herd  of  Swine  have  again  been 
awarded  the  majority  of  premiums  at  the  State  Fair, 
although  the  competition  was  the  greatest  ever  known 
and  the  exhibit  much  the  largest.  When  you  want 
something  real  choice  that  you  can  depend  upon  write 
SESSIONS  &  CO.,  117  E.  23d  St.',  Los  Angeles, Cal. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 


330  MARKET  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal oltles  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  oases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  Inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  Information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY ,  STRONd  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE  ONLY  PERFECT  LARGE  BALE 
PRESS  MANUFACTURED. 


DEERING  ROLLERS  AND  BALLS 
MAKE  LIGHT  DRAFT. 


CHAMPION  QIANT  HAY  PRESS. 

The  only  press  of  this  style  which  presses  against  friction.  The 
first  charge  of  hay  requiring  as  much  power  as  the  last  one.  Is 
mounted  and  can  be  rigged  to  move  in  ten  minutes.  The  feed  door 
opens  and  closes  automatically,  saving  time  and  labor. 


DEERINQ  IDEAL  BINDER. 

This  machine  i*  equipped  with  ball  and  roller  bearings  throughout, 
which  makes  it  very  light  draft,  two  horses  pulling  a  7-foot  machine 
easier  than  three  horses  pull  some  other  6- foot  binders. 


DAIN  FOUR-WHEEL  PUSH  RAKE.  With  Power  Lift. 

The  simplest,  easiest  operated  and  best  push  rake  on  the  market. 
Just  the  thing  to  use  in  connection  with  a  hay  press  in  pressing  in 
the  field. 


THE  CHAMPION  FULL  CIRCLE  HAY  PRESS. 

The  most  powerful,  simplest,  strongest,  most  durable,  fastest  and  easi- 
est operated  press  on  the  market.  Has  large  feed  opening,  condensing 
hopper,  automatic  folder,  making  smooth  and  attractive  bales. 


Write   for  Catalogue  "R"   of  Deere   All   Right  Vehicles. 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  5186. 


209  &  211  MARKET  STREET. 


NATIONAL  HAY  PRESS. 

WITH    LIFTING  JACK. 

The  National  Hay  Press  is  an  ALL  METAL  Press.  Size  of  bale  17x22  inches,  and  any  length 
desired. 

The  Power  is  constructed  to  give  a  complete  circle  of  the  horses,  with  two  strokes  of  the  pitman 
to  each  circle. 

The  Head  Block  is  a  heavy  solid  casting  carried  on  trucks,  with  a  long  projecting  shoe,  so  that 
under  extreme  pressure  there  can  be  no  tipping  back  and  breaking  the  pitman. 

The  Stroke  is  33  inches,  much  longer  than  others,  for  the  reason  that  the  travel  of  the  pitman  is 
almost  direct,  while  all  others  travel  in  a  olrcle. 

Feed  Opening  is  31  inches,  which  is  from  3  to  6  inches  longer  than  all  others  now  on  the  market. 
The  feed  opening  and  stroke  comprise  the  earning  capacity  of  the  press.  The  large  opening  and  the 
long  stroke  in  the  NATIONAL  is  a  guarantee  of  two  or  three  tons  per  day  more  tor  the  National  than 
any  other  press  in  the  market. 

GROSS  HE  AD    BALE  TIES. 

We  are  headquarters  on  Wire  Bale  Ties,  manufactured  of  proper  length  for  any  size  bale. 

SISAL    BALE  ROF»E. 

We  can  supply  best  quality  Bale  Rope  at  lowest  prices. 

PLATFORM  SCALES. 

We  carry  stock  of  Platform  Scales,  capacity  600  lbs.  to  1200  lbs. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  AND  18  DRUMM  STREET,  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

IRRIGATION  MACHINERY. 

KROGH  CENTRIFUGAL  PUHPS 

 THE   BEST  FOR  

Drainage,  Irrigation  and  Reclamation. 

Capacity    up    to    100,000    gallons    per  minute. 

IN    USE    ALL    OVER   THE    PACIFIC  STATES. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

BRANCH,  134-136  MAIN  ST.  9-16  STEVENSON  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Owing  to  the  advance  in  prices  of  the  raw  material,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  advance  prices  as  follows  : 

Monarch  Press  (Compress  Bale)  17x20x40      -    -    -    $600  00 

Junior  Monarch      Bale)  20x22x44   $600  00 

Junior  Monarch  (Standard)  22x24x47  $550  00 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

\AJ/W.    H.   GRAY,   General  Agent. 


NITRATE    IS   OF   PRIME    VALUE    IN    THE   GROWTH  OF 


NITRATE  OF 
SODA  AS  A 
FERTILIZER. 


Citrus  Frulta,  Daclduoua  Frulto, 

YAJ  lieai,  Cereals, 
Sugar  Beets,         Garden  Vegetable*, 

Etc.,  Etc. 

EXPERT  OPINION— Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  (Consul t  lug  Chem- 
ist of  Various  British  Agricultural  Societies),  writes: 

"Nitrate  of  Soda  Is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was  erroneously 
supposed  In  earlier  days.  It  Is  a  true  and  very  profitable  plant 
food,  and  wben  It  Is  properly  used  It  neither  exhausts  nor  injures 
the  soil,  but  Improves  both  its  condition  and  Its  fertility." 


FoLSalebZ  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  316  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Write  to  tbem  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LIX.  No. 


2^ 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY.  JUNE  16,  1900. 


TWENTY-NINTH  YEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


The  Mistletoe  on  the  Apricot. 

When  Mr.  R.  D.  Hicks  of  St.  Helena  was  pruning 
his  apricot  orchard  last  winter,  he  was  surprised  to 
see  that  a  mistletoe  plant  had  established  itself  and 
was  growing  as  vigorously  as  though  it  was  estab- 
lished on  an  oak.  The  fact  impressed  him  as  so  in- 
teresting that  he  sent  a  part  of  the 
branch  carrying  the  mistletoe  to 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  and  it 
was  photographed  for  us  by  Dr.  R. 
H.  Loughbridge  of  the  University 
of  California.  From  his  photo- 
graphs the  halftones  upon  this  page 
were  made.  It  will  be  noticed  in 
the  larger  plate  that  the  mistletoe 
has  established  itself  upon  the  upper 
side  of  an  old  limb  of  the  apricot, 
where  the  bark  was  rough  and 
offered  opportunity  for  the  germi- 
nation of  the  seed,  which  was  car- 
ried from  some  adjacent  forest  and 
lodged  there.  The  striking  appear- 
ance of  the  characteristic  olive- 
green  of  the  mistletoe,  contrasting 
with  the  dark  brown  of  the  apricot 
and  with  the  white  blossoms  which 
were  just  opening  on  the  twigs, 
made  the  specimen  an  object  of 
much  interest  to  all  to  whom  we 
showed  it. 

The  growth  of  the  mistletoe  is 
not  a  common  thing  in  California, 
though  we  presume  many  have  seen 
it.  It  is  not,  however,  listed  among 
the  fruit  tree  pests  of  this  State.  In  other  lands 
it  is  quite  otherwise.  In  Germany,  for  instance, 
in  the  common  schools,  where  agricultural  studies 
are  required,  we  notice  the  subjects  for  De- 
cember are  as  follows:  "The  enemies  of  fruit 
trees,  as  mistletoe  mildew,  moss  rabbits  and 
moles."  There  seems  to  be  a  doubt,  however, 
in  Europe  as  to  how  much  of  an  enemy  of  fruit 
trees  the  mistletoe  is,  for  Mrs.  Orcutt  of  San  Diego 
recently  wrote  to  Meehan's  Monthly  that  she  remem- 
bers having  read,  sometime  since,  that  the  guibel  or 
mistletoe  grows  on  apple  trees  in  England,  and  is 
propagated  upon  them  purposely.  Chamber's  En- 
cyclopaedia says  the  mistletoe  is  a  native  of  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  growing  on  the  apple,  pear 
and  hawthorn  ;  also,  on  poplars,  firs  and  other  trees, 
but  seldom  on  the  oak.  It  is  plentiful  in  some  parts 
of  the  south  of  England,  its  evergreen  leaves  giving 
a  peculiar  appearance  to  the  orchards  in  winter, 
when  the  bushes  of  the  mistletoe  are  very  conspicu- 
ous among  the  naked  branches  of  the  trees  ;  but  it  is 
very  local.  It  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  though  found 
naturalized  in  various  places.  The  berries  are  full  of 
a  viscid  juice,  which  serves  to  attach  the  seeds  to 
branches,  where  they  take  root  when  they  germinate, 
the  radicle  always  turning  towards  the  branch, 
whether  on  its  upper  or  under  side.  The  seeds  are 
now  believed  to  be  deposited  on  the  branches  by  the 
birds  in  the  act  of  wiping  their  beaks  after  feeding  on 
the  mistletoe  berries. 

In  some  parts  of  California  the  mistletoe  is  very 
abundant,  and  our  observation  of  it  has  been  chiefly 
upon  the  oaks,  but  it  also  takes  to  other  trees.  Mrs. 
Orcutt,  'on  Cayamaca  mountain,  observed  a  mistletoe 
upon  the  cedar  trees  and  a  different  kind  upon  the 
oak  and  still  another  upon  the  pine,  though  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  three  were  much  as  described  in 
"  Gray's  Botany,"  which  says  "  the  American  mistle- 
toe grows  from  New  Jersey  to  Illinois  and  southward, 
preferring  elms  and  hickories."    The  mistletoe  has 


an  interesting  history  and  many  attractive  things 
might  be  said  about  it,  but  we  presume  they  are 
known  to  most  of  our  readers.  The  point  of  special 
interest  is  its  occurrence  in  this  State  on  fruit  trees. 


Four  Japanese  Government  officials  specially  com- 
missioned to  select  and  purchase  such  fine  stock  as 


The  San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo  Agricultural 
Association  is  making  a  most  commendable  effort  to 
secure  a  notable  live  stock  display  at  its  fair,  which 
will  he  held  at  the  grounds  in  South  San  Francisco 
Sept.  24  to  Oct.  6.  Arrangements  are  proceeding 
to  conduct  the  exhibit  upon  the  latest  approved  lines 
as  to  accommodations  for  the  comfort  of  stock  and 
visitors,  the  best  facilities  for  judg- 
ing and  the  best  system  of  expert 
judging,  so  that  the  affair  may  be 
an  object  lesson  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment to  all  who  are  interested.  It 
is  proposed  to  make  a  complete 
representation  of  the  live  stock  in- 
terests of  California.  The  stock 
will  be  judged  by  experts  from  other 
States,  who  wili  point  out  the  su- 
perior, as  well  as  the  inferior,  points 
of  animals  in  competition,  thereby 
benefiting  the  breeders  in  obtaining 
scientific  knowledge  in  the  conduct 
of  their  business.  It  is  the  belief 
of  the  promoters  of  this  enterprise 
that  annual  exhibitions  properly 
managed  have  a  very  stimulating 
effect  in  the  promotion  of  our  live 
stock  resources. 


The  Mistletoe  on  an  Apricot  at  St.  Helena. 


State  Quarantine  Officer 
Alexander  Craw  and  his  assist- 
ant— Mr.  Isaacs — have  been  very 
busy  during  the  last  few  weeks  in 
distributing  beneficial  insects.  We 
saw  them  the  other  day  boxing  up 
thousands  of  vedalias  to  send  them 
to  people  who  had  cottony  cushion  scale  which  they 
desired  to  check.  These  wonderfully  successful  de- 
stroyers of  the  fluted  scale  are  grown  by  Mr.  Craw 
in  his  breeding  jars,  and  they  are  sent  out  with  their 
appetite  guaranteed  to  be  up  to  concert  pitch.  Mr. 
Craw  will  also  make  a  wide  distribution  of  the  comys 
fusca — the  parasitic  enemy  of  the  brown  apricot 
scale — and  application  should  be  made  to  him  at  once 
at  the  branch  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticul- 
ture at  the  foot  of  Clay  St. ,  San  Francisco.  We  have 
many  times  spoken  of  the  successful  work  of  this 
parasite  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  and  wish  to  pro- 
mote the  trial  of  it  wherever  this  scale  is  found. 


The  Firm  Rooting  of  the  Mistletoe. 

seems  desirable  arrived  this  week.  It  is  their  inten- 
tion to  look  over  California  cattle  a  little  before  con- 
tinuing their  journey  to  the  Eastern  States  and 
larger  cattle  centers.  From  America  they  will  go 
to  Europe  and  propose  to  spare  no  pains  in  getting 
the  best  breeding  stock. 


Returns  just  issued  by  the  London  Board  of  Agri- 
culture are  dismal  reading  for  the  English  farmer. 
From  these  it  is  learned  that  the  ever-increasing  im- 
portations of  meat  into  the  United  Kingdom  have 
reached  the  daily  average  of  2300  tons,  while  butter, 
eggs,  rabbits  and  game  have  all  enormously  increased 
in  the  extent  of  their  importation.  The  foreign  prod- 
ucts being  almost  invariably  cheaper,  the  farmers 
are  confronted  with  the  prospect  of  eventually  hav- 
ing no  home  market.  For  these  conditions  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  suggests  no  remedy. 

In  the  last  dry  seasons  the  citizens  of  Ontario  pur- 
chased some  of  the  moist  lands,  bored  and  took 
water.  Suit  was  brought  on  the  ground  that  this 
use  by  Ontario  was  an  abstraction  of  Cucamonga's 
ancient  supply  and  contended  for  the  underground 
stream,  but  the  court  has  found  the  water  to  be  per- 
colating water  and  any  one  could  take  it  and  use  it 
where  he  pleased  in  any  quantity,  provided  he  owned 
the  land  from  which  it  is  taken. 


Of  the  promise  of  Asiatic  markets  for  our  wheat 
it  may  be  noted  that  in  China  last  year  the  value  of 
flour  imported  (all  from  America)  was  3,189,497  taels 
($2,266,138),  as  compared  with  1,774,712  taels  in  1898. 


A  strong:  effort  is  being  made  to  hasten  the  pass- 
age of  a  national  quarantine  law  against  imported 
fruits  and  plants.  There  is  imminent  danger  of  the 
orange  maggot  from  Mexico  and  there  should  be  the 
strongest  possible  barrier  against  it. 
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The  Week. 

Harvesting  is  proceeding  in  good  shape  and  the 
chief  trouble  is  still  the  lack  of  help.  All  regions  are 
calling  for  hands  and  there  is  a  straight  issue  be- 
tween the  grain  growers  and  the  early  fruit  growers 
as  to  which  shall  go  short-handed.  What  will  be  done 
later,  when  the  midseason  fruit  varieties  ripen  in  full 
volume,  remains  to  be  seen.  No  doubt  the  available 
labor  supplies  of  the  State  will  be  taxed  to  their 
utmost. 

More  is  being  done  in  local  organization  for  fruit 
selling  this  year  than  ever  before.  The  cannery  com- 
bination naturally  suggests  to  growers  that,  failing 
the  old  competition  between  buyers,  they  will  have 
to  bestir  themselves  to  get  what  they  are  entitled  to 
out  of  the  present  crop.  It  may  not  be  of  much  use 
to  fight  the  devil  with  fire,  but  back-firing  is  a  pretty 
good  agricultural  operation,  and  the  recourse  to  dry- 
ing if  the  full  equivalent  is  not  offered  by  the  canners 
is  a  very  effective  proceeding.  There  is  something 
interesting  on  this  practice,  as  applied  to  apricots, 
on  another  page. 

There  has  been  a  warm  time  in  wheat  at  the  East 
during  the  week,  and,  though  shippers  here  do  not 
buy  to  any  extent,  it  is  still  a  fact  that  they  could 
not  get  wheat  now  for  prices  which  ruled  a  week  ago. 
The  crop  condition  which  caused  the  rise  at  the  East 
is  outlined  in  our  market  review  this  week.  Eleven 
hundred  tons  of  wheat  to  South  America  is  an  inter- 
esting export  item.  It  probably  goes  to  millers  for 
mixing  with  inferior  local  wheat,  and  we  can  furnish 
if  wanted  to  elevate  the  flour  all  around  the  Pacific. 
Barley  is  weak  and  a  large  carry-over  is  talked 
about.  New  red  oats  are  in.  The  oat  market  is 
quiet  and  steady,  as  the  Government  is  still  a  large 
buyer.  Rye  is  weak  in  the  face  of  heavy  offerings. 
The  mustard  crop  will  be  very  light  this  year.  Hay 
is  steady  and  unchanged  for  old  ;  new  hay  is  arriving 
in  poor  condition,  but  there  is  slack  inquiry  at  pres- 
ent. Mill  feeds  are  unchanged,  except  the  downward 
movement  in  rolled  barley.  Meats  are  unchanged, 
except  an  advance  in  hogs.  Butter  is  higher  and 
fancy  supplies  decreasing.  Cheese  is  firm  with  a  good 
demand  and  a  good  prospect.  Poultry  has  been  in 
poor  shape,  owing  to  too  much  Eastern  and  poor  local 
product.  Beans  are  quiet.  Potatoes  are  slow  and 
unchanged,  while  onions  are  going  down.  Sales  of 
new  dried  apricots  are  reported  at7J(a^c.  The  fresh 
fruit  market  is  rather  weak.  Supplies  are  not  ex- 
cessive, but  the  demand  is  slack  and  there  is  too 
much  poor  arriving.  Wool  is  still  dragging.  Most 
trade  is  in  Oregon  and  Washington  wools. 


The  "Contrite  Banker"  Explains. 

To  the  Editor: — You  were  kind  enough  to  send  mo 
a  copy  of  your  issue  of  May  19th,  containing  an  editorial 
review  of  portions  of  my  paper  read  before  the  bankers 
at  their  convention  held  in  Sacramento.  I  read  it  with 
great  interest.  We  are  not  often  permitted  to  see 
ourselves  as  others  see  us,  an  experience  which  is 
most  desirable.  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  realize  myself 
as  being  on  the  mourners'  bench — a  "contrite  bankor. " 
Really,  I  am  not  afflicted  with  contrition.  My  love  for 
my  calling  is  unbounded,  and  my  admiration  is  almost 
without  limit  for  many  bankers  with  whom  I  am  fortu- 
nate to  be  acquainted — conservative,  broad-minded  men, 
many  of  them  leaders  in  social,  religious  and  charitable 
movements.  My  paper  was  not  intended  as  an  attack, 
broadly  speaking.  The  individual  was  not  in  mind; 
only  the  great  financial  power — machine,  if  you  will — 
which  gives  movement  to  trade.  It  was  designed  as  a 
criticism  of  some  of  the  adjustments  of  the  machine — 
adjustments  honestly  made  and  adopted  after  many 
years  of  experience.  I  have  no  thought — nor  had  I  any — 
of  apologizing  for  or  condemning  the  builders  of  this 
machine.  Therefore  I  am  not  contrite.  My  paper  was 
quite  general  in  its  nature,  a  seeking  after  causes  for  cer- 
tain irregularities  of  movement.  Every  banker  in  the 
convention  was  as  anxious  as  I  that  the  machine  should 
run  properly.  I  mean  by  that  that  the  relations  should 
be  amicable  between  men  on  both  sides  of  the  counter. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  in  the  process  of  adjustment  of  diffi- 
culties but  that  the  bankor  will  go  more  than  half  way. 
Every  doctor  has  his  remedies.  Mine  was  offered,  but 
under  the  label  of  poison.  It  was,  perhaps,  hoped  to 
achieve  more  of  an  ethical  than  of  a  practical  result, 
while  considerable  danger  would  follow  its  administra- 
tion. There  is  an  occasional  black  sheep  found  in  our 
flock.  I  had  something  to  say  about  it.  Every  flock,  of 
whatever  breed,  is  more  or  less  tainted.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  newspaper  man,  as  well  as  of  the  banker,  to  corral 
his  estrays. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  thus  address  you  to  quell 
any  misconception  of  the  banker  which  may  have  fol- 
lowed your  editorial.  It  would  be  natural  for  an  ag- 
grieved man  to  feel  more  aggrieved  if  his  argument  for 
discontent  against  his  bankor  appeared  to  be  sustained 
by  the  asserted  contrition  of  one  of  the  distrusted  class. 

It  seems  that  my  paper  has  awakened  considerable 
discussion.  It  gives  me  considerable  pleasure  to  have 
another  carry  a  portion  of  the  burden,  as  evidenced  by 
the  appended  note  addressed  to  me: 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  paper  which  you 
read  at  the  Bankers'  Convention  and  also  in  the  remarks 
upon  it  which  appeared  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press.  Many  years  ago,  in  this  State, 
I  began  my  life  as  a  bankor  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder; 
the  first  maxim  which  I  got  was  to  this  effect:  "A  wise 
bankor  will  not  lend  to  a  man  with  the  object  of  seizing 
and  acquiring  his  debtor's  property."  Aside  from  the 
point  of  honor,  it  is  vital  that  a  bankor  should  not  own 
much  land,  because  it  is  always  slow  in  selling,  but  rather 
he  should  have  mortgages  on  land  with  ample  margins, 
for  these  can  be  sold  rapidly  when  dopositors  wish  their 
money.  Anyhow,  there  aro  few  bankers  (probably  not 
any)  in  this  State  of  whom  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that 
they  lend  money  in  order  to  buy  in  the  pledged  realty 
under  pressure  of  their  own  contriving.  Yet  our  kind 
of  business  is  open  to  any  man  who  has  moderate  capital; 
there  is  no  prior  inquest  as  to  skill  or  morals;  and  there 
are  no  class  distinctions  among  us;  for  the  State  bank 
may  become  a  national  bank,  or  the  reverse. 

You  might  tell  the  editor  that  he  has  laid  the  lash  un- 
justly on  us  bankers  in  those  paragraphs  wherein  he 
joins  the  borrowers  in  blaming  the  lenders  if  crops  fail 
and  things  grow  wrong.  Does  the  banker  know  more 
than  any  other  man  P  Does  he  lend  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  losses  shall  fall  upon  the  bank  and  the 
profits,  when  found,  shall  only  go  to  the  borrower  ?  To 
put  the  matter  in  common  terms,  is  it  manly  when  the 
looser  in  a  square  gambling  game  commences  to 
"squeal"?  You  and  I  know  many  bankers  and  wo 
know  that  they  have  cancelled  principal  and  interest  in 
large  sums  to  hopeful  borrowers  in  order  to  avoid  fore- 
closures; but  these  facts  cannot  be  put  into  print  by 
items. 

I  will  vouch  for  the  writer,  whom  I  have  known  for 
many  years  and  who  has  had  a  large  experience. 
Bank  of  Yolo,  Woodland.  C.  W.  Bush. 

We  are  quite  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Bush's  communication,  and  we  think  our  own  com- 
ments were  along  the  same  broad  lines.  Neither 
Mr.  Bush  nor  we  have  thought  or  written  along  per- 
sonal lines.  The  whole  discussion  has  been  concern- 
ing general  policy,  and  we  believe  the  influence  of 
the  whole  matter  will  be  for  the  good  of  all.  Placing 
Mr.  Bush  in  the  role  of  "a  contrite  banker"  was 
merely  exercising  a  newspaper  man's  right  to  intro- 
duce a  word  picture  to  make  comment  more  striking 
and  attractive.  Mr.  Bush  has  also  a  right  to  pro- 
test that  contrition  is  not  his  personal  state  of  mind, 
and  we  accept  his  demurrer  as  to  his  own  faith  and 
practice.  Still,  we  believe  that  if  some  bankers  are 
not  contrite  they  ought  to  be  ;  and,  if  it  will  testify 
to  our  honesty  and  frankness,  we  are  quite  willing  to 


admit  that  some  borrowers  ought  to  be  contrite  also. 
The  whole  motive  in  the  discussion  on  our  part  is  to 
call  attention  to  the  subject  of  agricultural  credits  in 
the  hope  that  thought  upon  it,  both  by  lenders  and 
borrowers,  may  lead  to  more  rational  views  and 
policies. 

With  reference  to  the  note  from  another  banker, 
which  Mr.  Bush  properly  embodies  in  his  communica- 
tion, we  are  glad  to  have  the  additional  assurance 
that  making  loans  to  get  possession  of  the  security 
is  very  rare.  We  held  that  view  and  said  that  such 
a  banker  is  a  shark,  and  we  did  not  waste  a  line  upon 
him,  remarking  only  that  every  community  could 
take  care  of  its  share  in  that  class  of  bankers  if  it 
has  any. 

Our  contention  was  and  is,  not  that  the  banker  is 
to  blame  if  crops  fail,  nor  that  bankers  alone  should 
lose  and  farmers  gain  ;  nor  do  we  think  it  manly  for 
the  loser  to  squeal.  But  the  banker  who  writes  in 
support  of  Mr.  Bush  comes  out  strongly,  also,  in  sup- 
port of  our  view  of  the  case.  We  believe  that  much 
of  the  trouble  has  arisen  from  the  banker  looking 
upon  an  agricultural  loan  as  a  gambling  game.  That 
view  is  one  of  those  against  which  we  vigorously  pro- 
tested. Bankers  have  done  too  much  gambling  in 
this  line,  and  have  by  mistaken  confidence,  arising 
from  ignorance  and  lack  of  insight,  encouraged  oth- 
ers to  go  into  agriculture  on  a  gambling  basis,  and 
have  thus  contributed  to  their  ruin. 

We  complain  that  bankers  who  loan  on  agricultural 
security  do  not  know  enough  about  agriculture. 
They  have  been  filled  to  the  chin  with  fairy  tales 
which  they  have  regarded  as  promising  lines  for  de- 
velopment. They  have  encouraged  borrowers  to 
extravagance  by  their  misplaced  and  misdirected 
lavishness  in  loans  for  booming  of  all  kinds.  It  is 
natural  that  this  should  be  so,  if  the  lender  and  bor- 
rower both  think  they  are  gambling.  What  we  want 
is  the  arrest  of  all  that  kind  of  development  and  the 
building  up  of  legitimate  farm  improvement  along 
safe  lines,  with  such  moderate  assistance  of  capital 
as  can  be  used  in  gradual  extension  and  diversifica- 
tion which  it  is  within  the  capacity  of  the  borrower 
to  accomplish.  We  hold  that  the  local  banker  should 
be  able  to  judge  shrewdly  these  points  and  bring  his 
business  upon  such  a  basis  of  conservatism  and  safety 
that  he  can  accept  low  interest,  because  he  will  have 
no  boom  losses  to  cover  at  the  expense  of  the  success- 
ful borrower. 

But  we  do  not  care  at  present  to  continue  our  own 
comments  along  these  lines.  Let  others  speak  their 
minds  and  give  the  teachings  of  their  experience. 
We  are  content  with  having  made  prominent  issues 
which  we  conceive  to  be  of  the  highest  economic  im- 
portance and  that  our  readers  will  earnestly  think 
about  them. 

Apricot  Prices. 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  there  is  an  important 
report  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  Alameda 
county  apricot  growers  as  to  the  equivalence  between 
dried  and  fresh  apricots  from  their  point  of  view. 
The  figures  will  be  interesting  everywhere.  We  no- 
tice that,  according  to  the  Express,  about  1200  tons 
of  apricots  were  sold  to  the  canneries  this  week 
at  $20  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  at  Winters.  This  is  consid- 
ered a  fair  price,  as  it  is  better  than  6  cents  for  dried 
fruit,  and  is  a  big  saving  of  labor  and  time.  Some 
growers,  however,  think  that  prices  will  be  good  this 
season,  and  are  expecting  9  or  10  cents.  Offers  are 
already  made  of  7  or  better.  At  Fresno,  canners 
and  packers  offer  only  $20  per  ton  for  Royal  apricots, 
but  some  of  the  growers  have  been  offered  as  high  as 
$25.  Very  little  green  fruit  is  being  sold  at  these 
prices,  most  of  the  growers  preferring  to  dry  their 
apricots,  as  contracts  are  being  made  at  6@6£  cents. 
At  Hanford,  buyers  for  the  combine  are  trying  to  buy 
apricots  for  $20  per  ton,  but  are  getting  very  little 
fruit,  as  the  growers  are  getting  7|  cents  for  their 
apricots  dried,  and  this  is  better  than  $20  per  ton 
green  ;  besides,  when  they  sell  to  the  cannery  the 
fruit  was  to  be  picked  from  the  trees  and  assorted. 

We  are  told  that  buyers  are  ready  for  Hatch  vari- 
eties of  almonds  at  9@9£c  per  pound.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  what  the  growers  think  of  that  figure. 
The  crop  of  this  year  is  estimated  by  the  J.  K.  Arms- 
by  Company  of  San  Francisco  and  Chicago  at  300 
carloads,  as  against  225  carloads  last  season.  The 
estimate  is  given  in  carloads  as  follows  :    Chico  and 
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North,  25  ;  Hune's  control,  50  ;  Yuba  district,  20 ; 
Woodland,  10  ;  Davisville,  15  ;  Dixon,  5  ;  Capay,  5  ; 
Winters  and  Vacaville,  5  ;  Suisun,  25  ;  Antelope  and 
Grangeville,  10  ;  Lodi,  15;  Stockton,  5  ;  San  Joaquin 
valley,  10  ;  Brentwood  and  vicinity,  30  ;  Conta  Costa 
county,  10  ;  Alameda  county,  15;  Santa  Clara  county, 
20  ;  southern  California,  10  ;  scattering,  15.  Read- 
ers in  each  locality  can  measure  the  above  figures  by 
their  own  estimates  in  any  of  the  localities  named, 
and  thus  judge  of  its  general  accuracy,  perhaps. 

Mr.  LeRoy  Anderson  of  Cornell  University  has 
been  appointed  dairy  instructor  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity and  is  expected  to  begin  his  work  here  in 
August.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  dairy 
school  at  Cornell  as  instructor  and  a  promoter  of 
dairying  along  modern  lines  in  New  York  State.  He 
will  receive  a  warm  welcome  from  California  dairy- 
men, as  ampler  provision  for  dairy  instruction  at  the 
University  has  long  been  sought  by  them. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Silage  in  California. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  just  completed  a  150-ton 
stone  silo  and  within  two  weeks  expect  to  try  my 
first  ensilage.  Having  never  seen  a  pound  of  silage 
in  my  life  and  having  no  practical  knowledge  of  feed- 
ing it,  am  I  taking  any  possible  chances  ?  A  success- 
ful "  old  line  "  feeder  tells  me  I  will  kill  my  cows,  and 
as  I  am  the  pioneer  silo  man  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, don't  wish  to  make  a  failure.  I  shall  fill  the  silo 
now  with  alfalfa  and  feed  with  it  mixed  barley,  oat 
and  alfalfa  hay — the  first  two  comprising  about  80% 
of  the  whole. 

Does  the  book  by  W.  A.  Henry  advertised  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  cover  this  subject  from  a  Cali- 
fornia standpoint  ? — F.  B.  Marks,  Dos  Palos. 

You  are  in  no  danger  of  killing  your  cows  if  you 
have  a  good  tight  silo  and  pack  your  green  stuff  into 
it  so  that  only  the  slight  fermentation  characteristic 
of  good  silage  can  take  place.  If  your  silo  is  not  air- 
tight or  if  the  material  is  not  properly  packed  in  you 
are  likely  to  get  rotten  silage  and  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  danger  in  that.  But  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
telling  good  silage  from  bad.  Your  smell  will  tell 
you  that,  even  if  you  have  never  seen  silage  before. 
Good  silage  has  a  very  acceptable  odor:  you  will  be 
tempted  to  try  the  taste  of  it  because  it  smells  so 
good.  Bad  silage  gives  its  own  warning.  Your  "old 
line  feeder  "  must  bring  himself  up  to  date  on  this 
silage  question  or  he  will  get  laughed  at  pretty  soon. 
Perhaps  he  is  still  thinking  of  some  horses  which 
were  killed  near  Hollister  about  twenty  years  ago. 
That  was  a  case  of  rotten  silage:  the  silo  was  nothing 
but  an  old  shed  and  the  conditions  of  compression 
and  exclusion  of  air  were  impossible.  Probably  also 
the  horses  were  very  hungry  and  ate  too  much  of 
the  bad  stuff.  Horses  cannot  handle  silage  as  well 
as  cows  and  must  not  be  given  too  much  even  of  good 
silage. 

Prof.  Henry's  book  discusses  silage  from  general 
points  of  view  and  these  are  true  in  California  as 
elsewhere.  The  files  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
are  the  best  source  of  information  on  California  ex- 
perience in  the  use  of  silo.  Prof.  Henry's  book 
covers  the  whole  subject  of  animal  feeding  and  every 
stock  man  should  have  it. 

A  'Alf-an-'Alf  Japanese  Plum. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  a  curiosity  in  the  shape  of 
a  half-grown  Japanese  plum,  which  is  naturally  green 
on  one  side,  but  white  on  the  other.  How  can  you 
account  for  such  a  freak  ? — Reader. 

It  is  indeed  a  peculiar  affair;  the  two  parts  are 
distinctly  divided  from  the  outside  all  through  the 
flesh  of  the  young  fruit.  Such  freaks  are  now  and 
then  seen  with  different  fruits,  and  all  sorts  of 
reasons  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  them. 
They  are  probably  due  to  the  same  causes  which  pro- 
duce variegated  leaves.  Recently,  Mr.  A.  F.  Woods 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
demonstrated  that  the  absence  of  the  natural  green 
color  in  certain  parts  of  plants  is  due  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  chlorophyll  by  oxidizing  enzymes.  These 
are  chemical  ferments  which  attack  the  coloring 
bodies  in  the  plant  cells.  How  these  enzymes  gain 
access  only  to  certain  parts  of  the  tissue  and  bleach 
them  while  other  parts  remain  normal  in  color  is  yet 
to  be  determined.  It  seems  reasonable  in  the  case  of 
so  symmetrically  divided  a  fruit  as  your  sample  that 
there  must  have  been  entrance  along  the  bundles  of 


fibers  leading  to  that  part  of  the  drupe,  and  not  to 
other  parts,  because  it  is  known  that  certain  bundles 
pass  from  the  twig  to  one  side  of  the  fruit  and  other 
bundles  to  another  side.  But  why  and  how  this  di- 
vision is  determined  in  the  distribution  of  the  enzymes 
is  too  deep  for  us. 

Rusty  Oats. 

To  the  Editor: — Enclosed  find  sample  of  oats  with 
"rust "  on  it.  We  should  like  to  know,  or  know  how 
to  learn,  the  nature  of  rust  and  what  is  recommended 
for  farmers  to  do  to  prevent  or  lessen  it. — Reader, 
Ferndale. 

The  rust  which  affects  oats  and  other  grains  is  a 
fungus,  a  parasitic  plant  which  makes  its  way  into 
the  tissues  of  the  growing  grain  and  destroys  it  by 
perverting  the  sap  to  its  own  uses.  Fungi  of  the 
same  class  as  the  grain  rust  are  controlled  by  the  use 
of  a  spray,  composed  of  bluestone  and  lime,  when  they 
affect  fruit  trees  or  ornamental  plants  ;  but  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  opportunity  to  make  fungi- 
cidal applications  to  field  crops,  because  the  cost  in- 
volved is  greater  than  the  value  of  the  crop  itself. 
The  way  to  escape  rust  in  oats  is  to  select  varieties 
which  are  least  subject  to  it,  and  our  seedsmen  can 
furnish  you  with  what  are  called  "rust-proof"  vari- 
eties. Usually  the  red  or  black  oats,  particularly 
the  red,  are  less  subject  to  rust  than  the  white  vari- 
eties. By  inquiry  in  your  own  county,  you  will  find 
that  some  growers  have  learned  to  select  their  seed 
with  reference  to  escaping  this  fungus. 

Pear  Blight. 

To  the  Editor: — Do  you  have  pear  blight  in  Cali- 
fornia '{  If  so,  do  you  keep  it  under  control  by  the 
use  of  the  knife  ?  Do  you  find  it  beneficial  to  steril- 
ize the  knife  after  each  cut  ?  We  have  hundreds  of 
orchards  in  this  country  that  are  attacked  with 
blight  and  the  owners  have  just  thrown  up  their 
hands  and  won't  cut  it  out.  The  disease  as  it  occurs 
here  is  in  a  very  mild  form.  I  know  of  an  orchard 
that  has  been  affected  for  six  years  and  is  still  bear- 
ing, and  has  never  been  pruned  for  the  blight,  and 
while  the  disease  exists  as  an  epidemic  there  is 
scarcely  a  tree  that  has  lost  20%  of  its  wood.  I 
attribute  this  to  our  hot,  dry  summer. — Reader, 
Alvin,  Texas. 

We  have  comparatively  little  bacterial  pear  blight 
in  this  State,  but  in  some  localities  it  is  doing  consid- 
erable injury.  The  treatment  consists  in  cutting 
back  to  a  point  below  the  affected  parts,  and  in  this 
way  the  disease  is  measurably  checked,  though  in 
many  instances  the  trouble  reappears  below  and 
some  trees  are  lost.  Still,  the  cutting  back  unques- 
tionably prolongs  the  bearing  and  profitable  life  of 
the  tree.  We  doubt  if  many  practice  sterilizing  the 
cutting  tools,  though  they  understand  the  advantage 
of  this  additional  precaution.  Certainly  California 
growers  would  not  allow  a  blight  to  proceed  without 
the  effort  to  cut  it  out,  and  Texans  must  acquire  the 
California  spirit  in  proceeding  against  the  disease  if 
they  expect  to  maintain  their  fruit  product. 

Too  Vigorous  Growth. 

To  the  Editor: — My  melon  vines  run  rampant, 
bloom  freely,  but  cast  their  bloom;  no  fruit  set. 
What  is  the  cause  and  the  remedy,  if  any  ?  They  did 
the  same  last  year.— W.  L.,  Armona. 

Your  vines  are  having  too  good  a  time.  They  are 
having  too  much  moisture,  and  if  you  are  irrigating 
•  them  give  them  less  water.  If  they  are  on  naturally 
moist  land  you  can  check  the  growth  and  promote 
fruiting  by  root-pruning — cutting  down  around  the 
plant  with  a  sharp  spade  a  foot  or  so  away  from  the 
main  stem.  If  this  is  not  done  they  will  probably 
stop  their  rampant  growth  and  set  fruit  later  in  the 
season,  as  the  moisture  naturally  decreases  with  the 
advance  of  the  dry  season.  Tomatoes  sometimes  act 
in  the  same  way  and  can  be  cured  by  the  same  treat- 
ment. ^ 

Pear  Scab. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  a  sample  of  Bartlett  pears 
that  have  spots  upon  them.  What  is  the  cause,  and 
also  the  remedy,  if  there  is  any  known  ?  I  send  also 
a  few  leaves  gathered  from  the  trees  that  are  dis- 
eased, too. — Grower,  Shasta  county. 

Your  sample  of  pears  and  pear  leaves  shows  that 
you  have  what  is  called  the  "scab"  fungus.  It  at- 
tacks the  leaves,  the  fruit  and  the  young  wood,  and 
does  very  serious  injury,  as  the  fruit  affected  as  your 
sample  is  would  be  unsaleable.  It  is  probably  too 
late  to  do  anything  this  year  to  save  the  fruit.  The 
treatment  must  be  made  in  advance  of  the  spotting. 
The  ordinary  treatment  consists  in  a  thorough  winter 


spraying  with  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  wash,  followed 
by  Bordeaux  mixture  as  the  foliage  begins  to  grow. 
In  this  way  the  fungus  is  checked  so  that  the  fruit 
does  not  become  spotted. 

Figs  Dropping  Leaves. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  matter  with  my  fig 
trees  ?  The  leaves  are  all  getting  yellow  and  falling 
off.  They  are  large,  thrifty  trees,  and  are  all  white 
figs  variety;  the  soil  is  dark  and  heavy.  I  have 
others  on  heavier  soil  that  are  all  right. — A.  M.  I., 
Palermo. 

We  can  only  guess  at  a  case  in  which  so  little  in- 
formation is  given,  and  our  guess  would  be  that  the 
trees  need  a  drink. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
June  II,  1900. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Station  Director. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTION. 

The  weather  has  been  favorable  for  grain  and  fruit 
during  the  week,  and  all  crops  are  maturing  rapidly. 
There  was  quite  a  severe  thunderstorm  in  the  vicinity  of 
Arroyo  Grande  on  the  9th,  accompanied  by  light  rain, 
but  no  damage  has  been  reported.  Haying  is  nearly 
completed  in  some  sections,  and  baling  is  progressing; 
the  yield  is  comparatively  light,  but  the  hay  is 
of  excellent  quality.  Grain  harvest  is  in  progress  in 
some  of  the  southern  coast  counties :  the  yield  is  said 
to  be  better  than  estimated,  and  in  some  sections  will 
be  about  average.  Corn  and  potatoes  are  doing  well. 
Deciduous  fruits  and  grapes  are  making  satisfactory 
progress. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Conditions  have  been  favorable  for  all  crops  during  the 
week.  High  temperatures  prevailed  on  the  5th  and  6th, 
and  fruit  was  but  damaged.  Dry  northerly  winds  are 
causing  a  scarcity  of  green  fed  in  some  places,  but  there 
is  an  abundance  of  dry  feed.  Haying  and  baling  are  pro- 
gressing, and  the  crop  is  nearly  all  gathered  in  some 
localities.  Grain  harvest  will  begin  soon.  Although 
most  of  the  reports  received  at  this  office  indicate  that 
there  will  be  a  large  yield  of  wheat,  there  are  some  state- 
ments to  the  contrary.  Deciduous  fruits  are  maturing 
rapidly.  Apricots  are  being  shipped  and  dried.  Early 
peaches  are  ripening. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
The  first  part  of  the  week  was  warm  and  sultry,  hast- 
ening the  ripening  of  grain  and  fruits.  The  latter  por- 
tion was  generally  cloudy  and  cooler.  Harvesting  of 
grain  has  commenced  in  most  sections,  but  the  work  of 
the  headers  has  been  retarded  on  account  of  the  dew  in 
the  early  mornings.  In  some  sections  the  quality  of  the 
early  sown  grain  is  not  as  good  as  was  anticipated,  but 
the  yield  is  good.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  are  are  progressing 
nicely.  Apricots,  cherries,  early  peaches,  early  plums, 
pears,  blackberries  and  currants,  all  of  good  quality,  are 
being  shipped  to  market.  Grapes  are  setting  well,  but 
in  some  places  the  crop  will  be  below  the  average.  The 
snow  in  the  mountains  has  been  melting  quite  rapidly, 
furnishing  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation,  and  or- 
chards and  alfalfa  are  being  flooded. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNRIA. 

Warmer  weather  has  been  beneficial  to  all  crops.  Light 
sprinkles  of  rain  have  fallen  along  the  coast  and  there 
has  been  considerable  fog  in  some  sections.  Haying  and 
baling  continue.  The  yield  is  light,  though  better  than 
last  season's.  Very  little  grain  will  be  harvested.  Early 
corn  is  nearly  ready  for  market.  Beans  on  irrigated 
lands  are  up  and  looking  well.  Early  apricots  and  grapes 
are  ripening.  Peaches  are  still  backward.  Prune  trees 
are  in  full  bloom.  Grapes  and  citrus  fruits  are  in  good 
condition.  The  walnut  crop  will  probably  be  nearly 
average.    Irrigating  water  is  plentiful. 

Eureka  Summary. — Oats  in  places  on  highlands  are 
considerably  damaged  by  rust.  Fruit  is  generally  doing 
well,  especially  apples,  which  are  developing  most  favor- 
ably. Vegetables  continue  making  good  growth.  Hay- 
ing is  progressing. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Grain  harvest  has  com- 
menced in  places  where  there  is  a  crop.  Corn  and  beans 
are  growing  finely.  Haying  continues  and  baling  is  in 
progress.  Prune  trees  are  in  bloom  in  places.  In  some 
localities  the  peach  and  prune  crop  will  be  a  failure. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  epding  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday  June  13,  1900,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

.00 

50.02 

35.30 

43.97 

48 

60 

.00 

22.8? 

21.55 

26.38 

62 

104 

T 

20.28 

15.00 

20.33 

52 

100 

.00 

18.42 

9.38 

22.39 

50 

64 

T 

10.14 

7.78 

8.80 

58 

104 

.04 

3.70 

1.58 

4.62 

64 

88 
80 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.00 

17.30 

17.33 

16.79 

48 

T 

7.88 

5.68 

17.22 

58 

88 
86 

San  Diego  

.04 

6.02 

5.24 

9.41 

58 

.00 

1.29 

1.34 

2.89 

66 

98 

372 
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THE  FIELD. 


Hop  Growing  in  California. 

By  Daniel  Flint  of  Sacramento  in  Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  115  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  hop  can  be  grown  iu  nearly  all  parts  of  the 

world,  but  not  at  a  profit.    It  thrives  best  on  a  deep, 

rich,  moist  soil  such  as  that  found  in  the  bottom  lands 

along  large  streams,  especially  those  which  have 

overflowed  and  deposited  sediment  for  hundreds  of 

years. 

In  the  United  States,  New  York  is  the  leading 
hop  producing  State,  followed  by  the  Pacific  coast 
States,  Oregon,  California,  and  Washington,  in  the 
order  given.  Small  amounts  are  raised  in  Wisconsin 
and  a  few  other  States.  Within  the  past  eight  years 
the  production  of  New  York  has  gradually  fallen 
from  about  half  the  total  for  the  country  to  about 
one- third. 

The  advantages  of  California  in  the  production  of 
the  best  and  purest  hops  are  acknowledged  by  all 
who  have  investigated  the  subject.  The  industry  is 
confined  to  a  few  counties  in  the  north  central  por- 
tion of  the  State,  the  principal  hop  growing  district 
lying  near  Sacramento. 

Sacramento  County. — The  largest  yield  per  acre, 
2500  to  4000  pounds,  is  grown  on  the  American  river 
in  the  northern  part  of  Sacramento  county.  The 
land  here  is  composed  of  a  rich  sediment  from  1  to  4 
feet  deep,  washed  down,  overflowed,  and  deposited  as 
a  result  of  surface  mining  from  1849  to  1855.  This 
sediment  is  composed  largely  of  decayed  vegtable 
matter  that  had  been  collecting  in  the  mountains  for 
unknown  ages.  On  the  Sacramento  river,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county,  a  better  quality  of  hops 
is  grown,  the  yield  being  from  1500  to  3000  pounds 
per  acre.  The  bottoms  of  the  Consumnes  river,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  county,  are  coming  to  the 
front  very  fast  with  fine  yellow  quality  and  generous 
yield  of  hops.  They  are  silky,  smooth,  even  yellow 
hops,  the  kind  much  sought  after  by  buyers. 

Yuba  County. — On  the  Bear  river,  in  this  conuty. 
large  quantities  of  hops  are  grown,  and  they  are  of 
fair  quality.  The  land  here  also  is  composed  of  sedi- 
ment from  the  washings  of  mining.  The  yield  is  from 
1500  to  2000  pounds  per  acre.  This  county  lies  north 
of  Sacramento. 

San  Joaquin  County. — Along  the  Mokelumne  river, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  there  is  rich 
sediment  land,  and  good  crops  are  grown.  Farther 
south,  on  the  San  Joaquin  river,  very  few  hops  are 
grown,  grazing  and  production  of  hay  and  cereals  be- 
ing the  leading  industries. 

Yolo  County. — In  this  county,  which  borders  the 
west  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river,  the  hop  industry 
has  developed  considerably,  but  without  any  very 
striking  features. 

The  second  hop  growing  district  lies  in  the  same 
latitude,  but  nearer  the  cost,  and  embraces  parts  of 
Sonoma,  Mendocino,  and  Alameda  counties. 

Sonoma  County. — At  Santa  Rosa,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county,  are  grown  the  finest  colored  hops 
produced  in  the  State,  but  they  are  not  supposed  to 
possess  any  superior  merit  for  brewing  purposes. 
Hops  are  also  grown  along  the  Russian  river,  in  the 
northern  part  of  this  county. 

Mendocino  County. — Farther  up  the  Russian  river, 
in  this  county,  good  hops  are  raised,  the  yield  rang- 
ing from  1200  to  2000  pounds  per  acre. 

Alameda  County. — This  county  lies  east  of  and 
borders  on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  Hops  are 
grown  in  the  central  part  of  the  county,  the  larg- 
est hop  plantation  in  the  State  being  at  Pleasanton. 

Climatic  Conditions. — In  California  climatic  con- 
ditions are  very  favorable  to  hop  culture.  From  the 
1st  of  May  till  the  1st  October  there  is  little  rain.  In 
some  regions  heavy  rains  in  the  summer  and  early 
fall  cause  a  disastrous  development  of  mildew  and 
lice,  which  can  be  kept  in  check  only  by  spraying,  an 
expensive  and  troublesome  operation.  Among  the 
advantages  enjoyed  by  California,  so  far,  is  an  entire 
freedom  from  such  pests. 

In  selecting  a  locality  for  starting  in  hop  culture, 
it  is  best  to  choose  one  where  irrigation  is  unneces- 
sary, except  in  excessively  dry  years.  It  is  expensive 
to  irrigate;  and,  unless  the  irrigated  ground  is 
worked,  in  a  few  days  it  will  become  hard  and  crack 
open,  and  the  results  will  be  bad.  Ground,  to  be 
successfully  irrigated,  should  be  made  as  level  as  pos- 
sible before  planting  out  the  roots.  If  the  ground  is 
quite  sloping  a  system  of  checks  can  be  used.  Water 
should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  long,  as.  the  hop  can 
not  stand  a  wet  subsoil. 

Beginning  of  the  Industry  in  California. — Hop 
growing  in  California  began  in  1855  in  Alameda 
county.  Prior  to  this  the  only  hops  used  on  the 
Pacific  coast  were  brought  "  around  the  Horn."  It 
was  thought  necessary  to  inclose  them  in  sealed  tin 
cans  in  order  to  preserve  their  strength.  This  made 
them  very  expensive.  At  that  time  they  were  used 
mostly  for  yeast  and  medical  purposes,  the  great 
development  of  the  brewing  business  having  hardly 
begun.  The  first  hops  grown  in  California  were  cured 
on  blankets  and  sheets  spread  on  frames,  and  pressed 
into  cotton  sacks,  holding  about  100  pounds  each. 
The  first  two  sacks  were  sold  to  brewers  of  Sacra- 


mento. The  brewers  were  accustomed  to  using  the 
hops  which  came  around  the  Horn,  whose  a»e  was 
unknown  and  whose  color  and  strength  were  nearly 
gone.  When  they  first  tried  fresh,  strong  California 
hops  they  used  the  same  quantity,  with  the  result 
that  the  beer  was  too  bitter  for  use.  Consequently 
they  began  to  reduce  the  quantity  used  for  a  brew 
and  to  mix  them  with  the  old  imported  hops. 

Methods  of  Culture. — A  farmer  who  wishes  to 
make  a  success  of  hop  culture  should  seleet  the  best 
and  moistest  soil  he  has.  without  a  wet  subsoil.  This 
kind  of  soil  will  prove  the  most  productive  and  easi- 
est to  cultivate.  Sandy  loams  are  preferred  by  ex- 
perienced hop  growers.  Clay,  adoble  and  alkali  land 
should  be  avoided. 

Preparing  the  Ground. — In  plowing  for  a  hopyard, 
do  not  use  too  large  a  plo^,  as  a  medium-sized  one 
will  do  better.  Plow  both  ways  and  make  the  land 
mellow  by  harrowing  after  both  plowings.  It  is  well 
to  use  a  subsoil  plow  and  loosen  the  soil  as  deep  as 
possible,  but  the  subsoil  should  not  be  turned  up  to 
the  surface.  The  hop  plant  is  a  great  feeder,  its 
roots  reaching  far  downward  and  outward. 

The  Rows. — In  the  United  States  the  customary 
width  apart  of  rows  is  7  to  8  feet,  the  former  being 
the  usual  width  on  the  Pacific  coast.  If  they  are 
closer  the  hops  will  bunch  up,  the  sun  can  not  get  at 
them,  and  they  will  look  immature  and  faded  out  for 
want  of  sunshine. 

A  sled  is  used  in  marking  out  the  rows.  The  yard 
should  be  cross-marked  at  right  angles.  Straight 
rows  are  very  desirable  and  a  sign  of  good  farming. 
To  secure  them,  run  the  first  row  by  stakes  marked 
with  white  paper;  then  let  one  runner  of  the  sled  re- 
turn each  time  in  the  last  row  made;  or,  if  that  is  not 
fast  enough,  an  outrigger  can  be  placed  on  the  sled 
to  follow  in  the  last  row  marked.  If  the  yard  is 
fenced,  plenty  of  room  should  be  left  to  turn  the  team 
in  cultivating. 

The  Roots  or  Sets. — The  hop  plant  sends  out  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground  runners  or  layers  extenting 
several  feet  without  diminishing  in  size.  These  have 
numerous  eyes  or  buds.  These  runners  are  removed 
and  cut  into  pieces  6  to  8  inches  long,  containing  two 
or  more  eyes,  and  these  are  known  in  hop  culture  as 
"  roots." 

In  putting  out  a  new  yard  the  best  possible  roots 
should  be  secured.  Many  growers  think  it  better  to 
secure  roots  from  another  district.  This  is  a  common 
practice  in  the  best  hop  growing  districts  in  Bohemia. 

Pruning. — This  operation  can  be  performed  in  the 
fall  after  the  first  rain,  but  on  this  coast  it  is  usually 
done  in  January  or  February.  Most  growers  turn 
the  soil  away  from  the  hills  by  running  a  plow  on  each 
side  of  the  row  and  as  close  as  may  be  without  injur- 
ing the  plants.  Some  large  growers  use  a  disc  plow 
with  four  or  five  horses,  running  close  up  to  the  hills 
on  both  sides  of  the  row.  Then,  with  the  hoe  blade 
of  a  mattock  or  a  large  potato  hook,  the  soil  is  en- 
tirely removed  from  around  the  plants,  exposing 
their  condition.  A  sharp  steel  knife  is  used  to  cut 
away  all  surplus  roots  or  runners.  Also  1  or  2  inches 
of  the  crown  may  be  cut  oil  where  the  eyes  are  not 
properly  developed.  Four  to  eight  buds  are  enough 
to  leave  for  the  development  of  vines.  If  any  plants 
are  found  to  be  rotten  or  unhealthy,  they  should  be 
removed  and  new  sets  should  be  put  in  their  places. 
After  pruning,  take  a  hoe  and  draw  up  the  nice  mel- 
low soil  so  as  to  cover  the  hills  about  2  inches  deep, 
forming  a  slight  mound. 

Planting. — In  California  planting  is  usually  done  in 
January  and  February.  With  a  dibble,  put  two  or 
three  roots  in  a  hill  where  the  markings  cross,  leav- 
ing their  tops  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  •> 
to  8  inches  apart.  In  every  tenth  hill  of  every  tenth 
row  put  male  or  staminate  plants  so  that  they  will 
occupy  every  one-hundredth  hill.  With  a  hoe  draw 
up  the  meliow  earth  so  as  to  cover  the  tops  of  the 
roots  2  or  3  inches  deep,  making  a  small  hill.  On 
very  moist  ground  a  lighter  covering  will  answer.  In 
fact,  some  growers  leave  the  hills  quite  bare. 

Replanting. — As  already  stated,  the  hop  plant  is 
perennial,  the  root  sending  up  a  new  crop  of  vines 
every  spring  for  an  indefinite  period.  But  after  a 
number  of  years  the  crowns  become  too  large  and 
woody,  the  vines  start  later  in  the  spring  and  grow 
less  vigorously,  and  there  is  a  decline  in  the  yield  of 
hops.  Hence  it  is  considered  best  to  renew  the  roots 
every  ten  or  twelve  years.  In  doing  this,  the  ground 
should  be  thoroughly  torn  up  with  a  large  plow  and  a 
strong  team,  and  prepared  as  for  a  new  field.  It  is 
better  to  plant  the  new  hills  halfway  between  the 
places  where  the  old  hills  stood. 

If  single  hills  in  a  yard  become  weak  or  unhealthy, 
they  should  be  dug  out  and  new  roots  put  in  their 
places. 

In  California  a  crop  is  harvested  the  first  year 
often  amounting  to  1500  pounds  or  more  per  acre, 
and  the  plants  are  at  their  best  the  second  year. 

Cultivation. — The  object  of  cultivation  is  to  keep 
the  ground  mellow  and  retentive  of  moisture,  and  to 
keep  down  weeds.  As  the  hop  has  a  mass  of  fibrous 
roots  reaching  out  in  every  direction  near  the  surface, 
it  is  bad  policy  to  cultivate  very  deeply  during  the 
growing  season.  In  ordinary  seasons,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sacramento,  cultivation  can  go  on  until  the  1st  to 
the  10th  of  July.  The  plow  and  harrow  are  indis- 
pensable tools  for  nearly  all  purposes  in  hop  culture. 
Never  plow  without  following  soon  after  with  the 


harrow,  unless  you  have  wet  land  and  wish  to  dry  it 
out.  The  cultivator  and  disk  plow  are  useful 
instruments  in  a  hopyard.  The  plants  should 
not  be  hilled  up  much,  but  the  ground  should 
be  kept  nearly  level.  In  cultivating,  steady  horses 
should  be  used,  and  the  men  should  be  careful;  the 
whiffletrees  used  should  be  short,  and  there  should  be 
no  projecting  buckles  or  straps  to  catch  the  vines. 
Until  the  hops  are  well  armed  out,  a  pair  of  medium- 
sized  horses  may  be  used  to  plow  out  the  centers, 
while  the  cultivation  nearer  the  row  may  be  done  with 
one  horse. 

Systems  of  Trainino. — In  California  hop  poles 
have  been  almost  dispensed  with  on  account  of  their 
scarcity  and  short  life  and  the  labor  and  expense  of 
handling  them.  The  substitution  of  the  wire  trellis 
for  the  old-fashioned  pole  system  has  reduced  the  cost 
of  hop  production  more  than  any  other  improvement. 
In  Washington  and  Oregon,  where  poles  are  easily 
secured  at  small  expense,  they  are  still  used  to  some 
extent. 

In  California  two  forms  of  wire  trellis  are  used — 
the  high  and  low — the  former  being  the  most  modern 
and  the  most  generally  employed. 

The  High  Wire  Trellis. — This  system  maybe  briefly 
described  as  follows:  Rows  of  poles  are  set  at  con- 
siderable distances  apart  across  the  yard  each  way 
at  right  angles;  wires  are  stretched  and  fastened  to 
the  tops  of  the  poles;  strings  are  tied  to  these  wires 
and  drop  drown  to  the  ground,  serving  as  supports 
for  the  vines. 

The  posts  are  of  redwood  or  cedar,  4  to  t>  inches  in 
diameter,  and  20  feet  long.  The  outside  rows  of 
posts  should  be  6x<>  inches.  Posts  4x6  or  4x4  are 
sometimes  used  for  inside  supports.  These  are  set 
from  2  to  3  feet  in  the  ground.  The  outside  posts 
should  slant  outward  at  an  angle  of  30°  from  the  per- 
pendicular. Opposite  each  of  these,  at  a  distance  of 
about  20  feet,  an  anchor  tlxl!  inches  in  size  and  4  feet 
long  should  be  buried  4  feet  in  the  ground. 

All  posts,  except  the  outside  row  on  each  end  of  the 
yard,  are  set  35  or  42  feet  apart — that  is,  a  row  of 
poles  in  every  fifth  or  sixth  row  of  hops.  For  the 
principal  or  supporting  wires  No.  4  black  cable  wire 
is  used.  These  are  stretched  across  the  field  the 
shortest  way  and  fastened  on  the  top  of  each  post 
in  the  row  with  a  staple.  Each  wire  should  be  drawn 
taut  and  fastened  to  the  anchor  at  each  end.  For 
the  transverse  or  trellis  wires  No.  <i  black  wire  may 
be  used.  These  wires  should  be  passed  over  the  sup- 
porting wires  at  right  angles  and  fastened  where 
they  cross  with  pieces  of  small  wire  or  twine.  These 
wires  should  be  strung  only  7  feet  apart,  or  one  for 
each  row  of  hops.  At  the  ends  it  is  customary  to 
set  a  post,  sloping  outward  and  anchored  as  already 
described,  at  the  end  of  every  other  row.  The  alter- 
nate wires  can  either  be  run  down  to  the  ground  and 
anchored  without  the  support  of  posts,  or  they  can 
be  "  forked  "  and  fastened  to  the  post  on  each  side, 
thus  leaving  space  for  teams  and  wagons  to  pass. 

Fields  should  not  be  made  too  large,  and  great 
care  should  be  exercised  to  see  that  no  weak  spot  is 
left  in  the  trellis,  for  if  one  post  breaks,  the  whole 
field  is  liable  to  go  down.  A  close  watch  should  be 
kept  and,  in  case  of  a  heavy  crop,  some  of  the  outside 
posts  should  be  propped. 

Low  Trellis.— A  common  form  of  low  trellis  is  made 
by  setting  up  at  each  hill  a  stake  7  to  9  feet  long  with 
wires  or  strings  crossing  post  to  post  at  right  angles 
over  the  tops  of  the  stakes,  to  serve  as  supports  for 
the  vines  after  they  reach  the  tops  of  the  stakes. 

When  the  low  trellises  now  in  use  in  California  give 
out  there  will  be  a  few  if  any  more  of  the  kind  put  up, 
for  several  reasons:  (1)  The  hops  bunch  up  and  grow 
too  much  in  the  shade;  the  sun  does  not  have  a  good 
chance  at  them,  and  perhaps  one-third  of  the  crop 
will  be  immature  and  look  bleached  out.  (2)  The 
hops  can  be  cultivated  for  a  short  time  only,  on  ac- 
count of  the  drooping  arms.  Teams  can  not  pass  be- 
tween the  rows  to  scatter  manure  or  haul  off  the 
vines  and  hops.  (3)  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  who 
usually  take  contracts  to  grow  hops  charge  more  per 
acre  for  low  trellis  than  for  high.  Pickers  also 
charge  more  for  gathering  the  hops.  (4)  When  the 
vine  is  once  placed  on  the  string  of  the  high  trellis 
little  more  trouble  is  experienced,  unless  a  strong 
wind  occurs;  but  in  case  of  the  low  trellis,  as  soon  as 
the  vines  reach  the  tops  of  the  stakes  they  refuse  to 
go  on  the  horizontal  supports  and  have  to  be  put 
around  the  strings  or  wires  by  hand,  and  this  opera- 
tion has  to  be  repeated  every  few  days  till  the  grow- 
ing season  closes. 

Tyino  up  the  Vines. — The  operation  of  tyiug  un 
the  vines  is  usually  performed  between  the  1st  and 
the  20th  of  May.  Cotton  cord  is  used  in  making  sup- 
ports for  the  vines.  A  piece  8-ply  cord  15  feet  long 
is  spliced  to  a  piece  of  20-ply,  4  feet  long,  the  latter 
forming  the  upper  end,  which  is  tied  to  the  wire. 
While  the  vine  is  climbing  up,  the  smaller  cord  is 
sufficient  to  bear  its  weight,  and  when  its  reaches 
the  stronger  cord  near  the  top  there  is  little  danger 
of  its  breaking.  Manila  and  Japanese  twine  have 
been  used,  but  have  proven  failures.  Should  strong 
winds  from  one  quarter  prevail  for  two  or  tr.ree  days 
and  the  vine  be  blown  away  from  the  string  t  may 
possibly  need  to  be  replaced;  however,  it  wi\.  gener- 
ally resume  its  position  without  assistance  when  the 
wind  dies  away. 

The  hop  vine  twines  from  left  to  right  around  its 
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support,  and  this  movement  produces  a  twist  in  the 
stem  from  right  to  left.  The  vine  is  six-sided  and 
and  has  little  sharp  hooks  on  each  of  its  six  corners, 
with  which  it  holds  on  to  its  support.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  cultivating  season  the  men  frequently 
wear  masks  of  wire  to  keep  the  vines  from  scratching 
their  faces. 

In  tying  up  the  vines  four  of  the  most  thrifty  and 
longest-jointed  vines  in  each  hill  are  selected,  and  the 
rest  are  destroyed  by  pulling  up  or  cutting  off.  If  all 
the  vines  in  the  hill  seem  inferior,  all  may  be  cut  off,  and 
in  a  short  time  better  ones  will  appear.  Sometimes, 
however,  a  vine  which  appears  small  in  the  start  will, 
when  it  reaches  a  length  of  4  or  5  feet,  thicken  and 
become  a  fine,  vigorous  vine.  There  are  differing 
opinions  as  to  the  number  of  vines  which  should  be 
preserved  and  trained  up  for  bearing  hops.  The  fol- 
lowing sums  up  the  results  cf  the  writer's  experience: 
The  average  for  all  purposes  and  all  soils  should  be: 
Hills,  7  feet  apart  each  way,  two  strings  to  each  hill, 
and  two  vines  around  each  string. 

To  put  up  these  strings,  a  platform  with  a  railing 
around  the  top  is  mounted  on  a  wagon.  On  this  the 
men  stand,  the  elevation  being  such  that  their  heads 
just  clear  the  wires.  The  strings  are  made  ready  in 
advance.  The  wagon  is  driven  parallel  with  the 
transverse  or  trellis  wires.  One  man  to  drive  and 
six  on  the  platform,  the  strings  can  be  put  on  three 
wires  at  once  about  as  fast  as  the  team  can  walk. 
Three  men  follow,  tying  the  lower  ends  of  the  strings 
to  pegs  driven  in  the  ground  at  the  hills.  New 
strings  must  be  procured  every  year,  as  it  would 
cost  more  than  the  string  is  worth  to  disentangle  it 
from  the  twisted  vine. 

When  the  vine  is  about  2  feet  long  it  is  wound 
around  the  string  two  or  three  times,  after  which  it 
will  take  care  of  itself  if  not  disturbed. 


THE  DAIRY. 

Rich  Milk  Best  for  Cheese. 

To  the  Editor: — At  the  farmers'  institute  recently 
held  at  Courtland,  in  this  county,  in  the  course  of 
some  remarks  which  I  made,  I  was  asked  if  it  was 
not  true  that  Holstein  milk  was  better  for  cheese 
than  Jersey  milk;  in  other  words,  if,  pound  for  pound, 
it  did  not  contain  a  higher  percentage  of  casein  and 
other  insoluble  cheese-making  solids.  I  replied  that 
I  thought  not,  that  extended  and  convincing  experi- 
ments conducted  by  scientific  authority  had  demon- 
strated that  milk  was  valuable  for  cheese  making  in 
proportion  to  its  richness  in  butter  fat;  that  the 
more  fat  it  contained,  the  more  and  better  cheese  it 
would  make.  This  was  disputed,  and  I  referred  to 
one  of  the  University  professors  who  was  conducting 
the  institute  for  substantiation  of  my  statement.  To 
my  surprise,  he  replied  that  he  believed  it  to  be  a 
fact  that  Holstein  milk  which  was  poor  in  fat  was 
richer  in  casein  than  the  richer  milk.  Believing  him 
to  have  been  mistaken,  I  referred  the  question  to  Mr. 
Hunter  Nicholson,  the  eminent  dairy  authority  of  the 
Jersey  Bulletin.  His  reply  is  so  interesting  that  I 
present  it  quite  fully.  After  stating  that  investiga- 
tion has  settled  this  question  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt,  he  continues: 

The  investigations  have  arisen  in  course  of  an  attempt 
to  find  a  trustworthy  basis  for  the  value  of  milk  sold  to 
cheese  factories.  The  question  has  not  been  confined  to 
Holstein  and  Jersey  milk,  but  has  embraced  milk  from 
all  kinds  of  cows.  •  Without  attempting  to  even  sum- 
marize the  enormous  mass  of  statistics  worked  out  by 
some  half  dozen  or  more  of  experiment  stations,  the  con- 
clusions reached  may  be  briefly  but  fairly  stated: 

1.  "  Normal  milk,  whether  rich  or  poor,  has,  on  the 
average,  one-fourth  as  much  casein  as  total  solids,  though 
single  samples  may  depart  widely  from  this  standard." — 
Vermont  Station  Report,  1893,  p.  100. 

2.  From  poor  to  rich  there  is  a  relative  increase  of  the 
fat  and  casein,  though  the  casein  does  not  increase  as 
fast  as  the  fat.    This  table  shows  how  this  is: 

Total  solids.  Fat.  Casein. 

11.00  3.07  2.92 

12.00  3.50  3.07 

13.00  3.99  3.30 

14.00  4.68  3.57 

15.00  5.38  4.00 

16.00  6.00  4.30 

The  total  solids  of  Jersey  milk  run  from  13%  to  16%, 
the  solids  of  Holstein  milk  from  11%  to  13%.  The  casein 
of  Jersey  milk  from  3.3%  to  4.3%,  the  casein  of  Holstoin 
milk  from  2.92%  to  3.3%.  Hence  100  lbs.  of  Jersey  milk 
should  contain  from  3.3  to  4.3  lbs.  of  casein;  100  lbs.  of 
Holstein  milk  from  2.92  to  3.3  lbs.  of  casein. 

3.  The  yield  of  cheese  from  100  lbs.  of  milk  is  very 
nearly  proportioned  to  the  por  cent  of  fat  in  the  milk. 
In  normal  factory  milk  each  pound  of  fat  yields  an  avor- 
age  of  2.72  lbs.  of  green  cheese.  "  The  proportion  of  fat 
lost  in  cheese  making  is  quite  independent  of  the  amount 
of  fat  in  the  milk.  Usually  the  proportion  lost  is  slightly 
less  from  rich  milk  than  from  poor  milk."— Eleventh 
Annual  Report,  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  p.  142. 

4.  The  solids  of  milk  are  either  soluble  (sugar,  albu- 
men and  a  portion  of  ash)  or  insoluble  (fat,  casein  and 
phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia).  The  insoluble  solids 
are  the  cheese-making  constituents.  The  process  of 
cheese  making  consists  essentially  in  separating  these  in- 
soluble solids  from  the  milk.    Casein  possesses  a  peculiar 


property  of  forming  into  a  jelly-like  mass  (curd)  when 
rennett  is  added  to  it.  At  first  the  curd  extends 
throughout  the  milk,  but  gradually  contracts  to  about 
one-tenth  its  original  volume.  In  contracting,  the  curd 
squeezes  out  the  soluble  parts,  which  run  off  n  whey, 
and  retains  the  insoluble  parts,  viz.,  fat  and  phosphates. 
Only  about  4%  or  5%  of  the  whey  remains  incorporated 
with  the  cheese.  Hence  the  cheese-producing  capacity 
of  milk  depends  on  the  amount  of  insoluble  solids — fat, 
casein  and  phosphates — which  it  contains. 

Finally,  5%  milk  is  better  for  butter  and  better  for 
cheese  than  3%  milk;  the  skim  milk  from  5%  milk  con- 
tains more  solids  not  fat  than  skim  milk  from  3%  milk, 
and  is  therefore  more  valuable  as  a  food. 

Prior  to  1890  it  was  generally  believed  that  the 
value  of  milk  for  cheese  making  depended  more  on  its 
casein  than  on  its  fat.  This  position  was  maintained 
at  that  time  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Hoard's 
Dairyman  and  resulted  in  an  act  of  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature  permitting  cheese  from  milk  skimmed 
down  to  3%  fat  to  be  labeled  "standard."  This  law 
resulted  most  disastrously  and  Wisconsin  has  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  consequence  of  her  mistake. 
Shortly  after  this,  Dr.  Van  Slyke,  at  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  began  his  famous  in- 
vestigations. According  to  these  experiments,  Jer- 
sey, Ayrshire  and  Holstein  milk  showed  as  follows: 

Fat,  Cheese  to 

Breed.                            Percent.  100  lbs.  milk. 

Jersey  5.39  14.01 

Ayrshire  3.90  10.47 

Holstein                                  3.60  9.70 

The  cheese  tests  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago 
followed  shortly  after  and  confirmed  Dr.  Van  Slyke's 
figures  most  accurately.  The  following  cut  illus- 
trates most  clearly  the  relative  amount  of  cheese 
made  by  the  competing  breeds  during  their  famous 
cheese  test. 
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During  this  test  the  Jerseys  made  one  pound  of 
cheese  for  every  13.82  lbs.  of  milk,  with  the  Guern- 
seys one  pound  of  cheese  to  14.47  lbs.  milk,  and  the 
Shorthorns  one  pound  to  16.82  lbs.  of  milk. 

A  more  striking  illustration  of  the  fact  that  milk  is 
valuable  for  cheese  in  proportion  to  its  fat  is  supplied 
by  the  following  cut,  reproduced  from  a  photograph 
of  a  series  of  cheeses  made  at  the  Wisconsin  Experi- 
ment Station. 


Sheep  Husbandry  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

No  doubt  many  California  readers  who  have  availa- 
ble grazing  lands  will  be  interested  to  have  the  facts 
about  the  sheep  and  wool  interests  of  our  northern 
sister  States,  where  the  industry  has  recently  shown 
considerably  advancement.  Dr.  James  Withcombe, 
assistant  director  of  the  Oregon  Experiment  Station 
and  a  first-class  live  stock  expert,  has  written  for 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  an  article  on 
this  subject,  from  which  we  take  leading  paragraphs: 

Popular  Breeds. — The  most  important  item  con- 
nected with  an  embarkation  in  sheep  husbandry  is 
proper  selection,  guided  by  the  basic  principle  of 
harmony  between  breed  and  environment.  It  would 
be  folly  indeed  to  take  the  ponderous  long  wools  to 
arid  or  semiarid  regions,  and  expect  them  to  develop 
large  typical  bodies  and  grow  long,  lustrous  wool 
from  the  natural  herbage  furnished  by  these  lands. 
In  the  absence  of  suitable  natural  conditions,  arti- 
ficial means,  such,  for  instance,  as  irrigation,  may  be 
employed  in  the  development  of  succulent  plants. 
The  selection  of  this  breed,  however,  for  this  charac- 
ter of  soil  is  of  doubtful  expediency,  and  much  better 
results  could  be  confidently  looked  for  with  breeds 
that  are  better  suited  to  such  conditions. 

In  the  pastoral  regions  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
conditions  are  not  radically  dissimilar  to  those  found 
on  the  mountains  of  Spain  and  some  of  the  hill  lands 
of  Great  Britain;  hence,  breeds  of  sheep  that  have 
thriven  there  may  safely  be  relied  upon  when  intro- 
duced into  this  region.  The  Merino,  as  an  intensely 
cosmopolitan  sheep,  stands  without  a  peer.  He 
thrives  on  the  rich  alluvial  bottom  lands,  presenting 
a  rotundity  of  form  that  would  do  credit  to  some 
of  the  smaller  mutton  breeds,  and  yields  annually  a 
heavy  fleece  of  admirable  wool.  We  find  the  same 
hardy,  contented  breed,  in  flocks  of  2000,  grazing 
upon  the  plains  and  mountain  heights,  industriously 
nipping  the  tender  herbage,  without  a  sign  of  consti- 
tutional defect  in  the  whole  flock.  It  is  these  pecu- 
liar traits  of  character  that  so  eminently  fit  the 
Merino  for  transient  sheep  husbandry.  The  breed 
largely  predominates  in  the  semiarid  regions,  and  is 
found  to  be  perfectly  suited  to  conditions  prevailing 
there.  The  ewes  cross  well  with  the  Downs  and  long 
wools,  and  lambs  from  these  crosses  are  quite  popular 
with  the  butcher  and  feeder. 

Within  the  past  few  years  sheep  husbandry  in  the 
pastoral  sections  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  been 
completely  revolutionized.  Formerly  the  millions  of 
sheep  grazed  upon  these  plains  were  kept  for  the 
special  object  of  wool  growing.  Mutton  was  not 
even  considered  as  a  factor  in  the  industry,  there  be- 
ing no  available  market  for  the  disposal  of  this  prod- 
uct. Less  than  ten  years  since,  range  mutton  was 
selling  at  25  cents  per  quarter.  Fortunately  for  the 
industry  these  conditions  no  longer  exist,  as  at  pres- 
ent mutton  is  paramount  in  value  to  wool,  while  the 
market  lamb  is  destined  in  the  near  future  to  become 
the  primary  consideration. 

The  Range  System.— The  range  man  usually  owns 
a  small  homestead  on  a  creek  bottom,  of  sufficient 


Two  hundred  pounds  of  milk  only  were  used  in 
making  each  cheese  and  the  difference  in  size  is  due 
entirely  to  the  difference  in  percentage  of  butter  fat 
contained  in  the  milk  from  which  they  were  made. 
In  addition  to  the  increased  quantity  of  cheese  made 
from  a  given  amount  of  rich  milk  over  that  made 
from  the  same  amount  of  poor  milk,  the  quality  of 
the  cheese  made  from  the  richer  milk  is  vastly 
superior. 

I  trust  you  will  forgive  the  length  of  this  article 
and  understand  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written.  It 
is  not  with  the  desire  to  elevate  or  criticize  any 
breed,  but  only  in  the  interest  of  truth.  If  rich  milk- 
makes  more  cheese,  better  cheese  and  at  a  lower 
cost  and  greater  profit,  our  dairymen  and  breeders 
should  know  it.  I  leave  to  them  to  seek  that  rich- 
ness among  such  animals  and  in  such  breed  as  they 
see  fit  or  the  truth  dictates. 

I  trust  that  the  professors  in  charge  of  our  insti- 
tute work  may  investigate  this  question  thoroughly 
and  present  it  to  our  farmers  as  it  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  latest  scientific  research.       P.  J.  S. 

Sacramento, 


area  to  produce  hay  enough  to  sustain  the  flock  dur- 
ing a  period  of  snow  in  the  winter.  The  breeding  of 
sheep  in  these  sections  is  conducted  upon  a  large 
scale,  many  breeders  owning  their  thousands  and  de- 
pending almost  entirely  upon  the  public  domain  for 
pasturage.  The  flocks  are  generally  divided  into 
bands  of  2000,  which  are  placed  in  charge  of  a  herder. 

The  overstocking  and  consequently  diminished  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  range  has  forced  the  sheep  breeder 
to  adopt  better  and  more  economical  methods  for 
handling  his  flock.  Only  a  few  years  back  there  was 
little,  if  any,  attempt  made  to  provide  winter  feed 
for  the  flock,  but  at  present  no  prudent  breeder 
would  be  willing  to  risk  his  flock's  going  through  the 
winter  without  making  ample  provision  for  at  least 
two  months'  feeding.  The  present  range  system  is 
still  somewhat  primitive  in  character.  A  good  or 
bad  system  too  frequently  means  profit  or  loss  to  the 
flock  owner.  This,  however,  can  be  largely  obviated, 
as  there  is  but  little  excuse  for  retaining  ewes  so  low 
in  the  scale  at  lambing  time  that  their  maternal  in- 
stincts and  milk  secretions  are  entirely  wanting, 
necessarily  causing  the  lambing  yard  to  be  strewn 
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with  a  great  number  of  puny  outcasts,  a  large  per- 
centage of  which  ultimately  succumb  to  cold  and 
hunger.  Feed  can  be  grown  cheaply  in  these  sec- 
tions, as  there  are  large  areas  that  can  be  trans- 
formed from  sagebrush  plains  to  alfalfa  meadows 
and  cornfields.  This  feed  can  be  put  up  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  may  not  only  be  used  as  a  mainte- 
nance ration,  but  also  to  fatten  sheep  in  the  winter 
months,  when  mutton  is  selling  for  a  good  figure. 

The  present  system  of  disposing  of  the  feeders  and 
mutton  sheep  in  the  late  spring  and  early  fall,  and 
the  lambs  at  weaning  time,  is  not  altogether  advan- 
tageous to  the  grower,  as  at  these  seasons  there  is 
usually  a  depressed  market,  and  prices  necessarily 
rule  low.  The  breeder  of  sheep  should,  whenever  it 
is  practicable,  prepare  them  for  market,  and  he 
should  arrange  to  have  them  ready  at  a  time  when 
they  will  command  the  highest  price.  Of  course, 
local  conditions  in  many  instances  preclude  winter 
fattening  of  sheep  on  the  range,  but  there  are  a 
great  number  of  sheep  ranches  that  are  favorably 
located  for  winter  feeding. 

Winter  Feeding. — The  wheat  lands  over  a  great 
portion  of  eastern  Oregon  and  Washington  will  pro- 
duce good  crops  of  corn,  which  in  the  form  of  silage 
can  be  profitably  utilized  for  sheep.  At  the  Oregon 
experiment  station  last  winter  some  Cotswold  and 
Shropshire  ewes  were  fed  daily  about  three  pounds 
per  head  of  corn  silage,  one-half  pound  of  oats,  and 
what  clover  hay  they  could  eat  up  clean.  They  be- 
came very  fat  on  this  feed.  This  silage  can  be  put 
up  very  cheaply,  with  the  present  inexpensive 
method  of  constructing  silos,  and,  if  fed  with  very 
little  alfalfa  hay  and  grain,  prime  muttons  and  lambs 
can  be  turned  off  at  any  time  during  the  winter, 
when  prices  are  very  satisfactory. 

For  the  general  flock,  especially  the  breeding 
ewes,  a  little  succulent  feed  in  the  form  of  silage,  fed 
once  a  day  during  the  winter,  in  addition  to  alfalfa, 
or  vetch  hay,  or  grain,  will  be  wonderfully  conducive 
toward  maintaining  the  constitutional  vigor  of  the 
flock,  and  will  practically  eliminate  all  danger  of 
ewes'  disowning  their  newborn  lambs  in  the  spring. 

Although  there  are  many  apparently  insurmounta- 
ble obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  practical  application 
of  this  system  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  accommodate 
the  needs  of  sheep  husbandry  as  usually  conducted 
upon  the  range,  under  persistent  effort  these  obsta- 
cles will  disappear  and  the  plan  will  be  found  feasible. 

How  to  Feed. — Sheep  are  peculiarly  sensitive  and 
will  quickly  object  to  feed  that  has  become  tainted 
by  coming  in  contact  with  their  feet  or  droppings. 
This  is  governed  somewhat  by  the  degree  of  hunger, 
but  no  sheep  will  fatten  upon  feed  which  it  consumes 
reluctantly;  hence,  for  best  results,  feed  free  from 
all  objectionable  taints  should  be  provided.  The  too 
common  practice  of  the  rangeman  of  feeding  his 
flocks  on  the  ground  is  not  to  be  commended.  For 
feeding  hay  or  other  roughage  this  method  may  be 
partially  successful  in  arid  or  semiarid  sections;  but 
wherever  the  ground  becomes  muddy  or  befouled 
with  the  excrement  of  animals  it  will  be  found  to  be 
wasteful  and  unsatisfactory.  The  system  of  feeding 
on  the  ground  precludes  the  use  of  such  stuff  as  oats 
and  mill  feed.  It  is  a  better  plan  to  provide  feed 
racks  with  troughs  attached.  Equipped  with  these, 
whenever  an  exigency  arises  the  flock  can  be  eco- 
nomically fed  any  kind  of  grain  or  mill  feed.  These 
racks  can  be  constructed  cheaply,  and  many  styles 
of  them  are  in  use. 

When  fed  in  large  flocks  the  sheep  should  be  driven 
from  the  feed  yard  during  the  time  the  racks 
are  being  filled;  this  will  overcome  the  tendency 
to  overcrowding  and  prevent  injury  to  the 
sheep  from  the  wagon  and  team.  The  quantity  of 
this  feed  to  be  fed  should  be  governed  largely  by  the 
appetite  of  the  flock,  but  it  is  not  usually  advisable 
to  feed  over  three  pounds  of  silage  per  head  daily. 
For  sheep  weighing  125  pounds,  about  2.5  pounds  of 
silage  and  1.5  pounds  of  hay  will  be  ample;  and  if  one- 
half  pound  of  grain  or  bran  be  fed,  slightly  less  hay 
will  suffice.  This  will  depend  largely  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  flock  and  the  severity  of  the  weather.  If 
grain  is  fed  it  is  not  a  proper  plan  to  mix  it  with 
coarse  feed,  as  the  sheep  are  inclined  to  root  out  and 
waste  this  feed  in  their  efforts  to  get  this  grain. 

The  feeder  should  carefully  look  after  all  the 
smaller  details  connected  with  the  winter  feeding. 
The  feed  racks  and  troughs  should  be  kept  clean. 
Water  should  be  convenient  to  the  flock  at  all  times, 
especially  so  if  hay  is  fed  in  any  considerable  quan- 
tity. Salt  is  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  health  and 
thrift,  and  should  be  kept  within  reach  of  the  sheep 
so  they  can  have  it  at  their»pleasure,  or  be  supplied 
once  or  twice  weekly.  Long  intervals  between  salt- 
ing of  the  flock  are  frequently  responsible  for  func- 
tional derangements  of  the  digestive  organs,  accom- 
panied at  times  with  fatal  results. 

The  Range  Lamb. — The  Western  lamb  trade  is 
rapidly  assuming  mammoth  proportions,  and  the 
present  system  of  rushing  them  into  the  market  by 
the  trainload  demoralizes  the  trade  and  reduces  the 
price  to  the  grower.  These  lambs  are  cheaply 
grown,  as  no  expensive  concentrated  feeds  are  used 
for  their  development.  After  shearing,  or  in  the 
early  part  of  the  summer,  the  ewes  and  lambs  are 
started  for  the  mountains,  where  the  tender,  succu- 
lent grasses,  pure  water  and  enjoyable  shade  con- 
tribute to  the  health  and  thrift  of  the  flock.    The  en- 


vironments offered  by  these  mountain  ranges  make 
them  ideal  summer  pastures  for  suckling  ewes; 
hence,  the  lambs  grown  there  are  noted  for  the  pro- 
duction of  typical  carcasses  of  firm  flesh.  In  the 
early  fall  or  late  summer  these  lambs  are  brought 
out  of  the  mountains  and  shipped  in  large  numbers 
to  the  markets  of  the  middle  West,  where  they  are 
either  slaughtered  at  once  or  sent  to  feed  yards  to 
be  carried  over  in  anticipation  of  better  markets. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Vineyard  Grafting  vs.  Bench  Grafting. 

To  the  Editor: — Bulletin  127,  just  issued  by  the 
State  University,  by  Messrs.  F.  Bioletti  and  A.  M.  Dal 
Piaz,  certainly  contains  much  that  is  valuable  in  re- 
gard to  resistant  vines,  the  only  safeguard  we  have 
against  the  inroads  of  phylloxera,  and  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  grape  grower.  The  summary  at 
the  end  is  especially  valuable,  as  it  establishes  facts 
which  have  generally  been  neglected  so  far.  One  of 
these,  a  practice  which  I  followed  and  recommended 
sixteen  years  ago,  is  the  cutting  out  of  all  the  buds 
below  ground  of  the  stock,  to  prevent  suckering, 
which  is  especially  necessary  with  the  rupestris 
stock,  as  that  suckers  badly.  But  while  I  admit  that 
the  bulletin  touches  many  valuable  points,  and  the 
process  is  and  should  be  conclusively  tried  at  experi- 
ment stations,  and  by  vineyard  proprietors  who  have 
time  and  money  to  spend  on  experiments,  I  most  em- 
phatically deny  that  no  time  is  lost,  nor  that  bench 
grafting,  including  all  the  coddling,  first  at  the 
bench,  where  cuttings  and  graft  must  be  selected  of 
the  same  size  to  insure  a  complete  junction,  so  that 
a  careful  hand  can  only  put  up  200  grafts  per  day  as 
an  average  (as  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  advocates  of 
this  process),  then  be  callused  in  a  callus  bed,  from 
there  transplanted  into  the  nursery  and  then  trans- 
planted into  vineyard  the  next  spring,  whereby  60% 
can  be  secured,  is  too  circuitous  a  route  for  me.  In 
all  my  operations  in  the  vineyard,  extending  over  a 
period  of  over  fifty  years,  and  in  all  my  writings  on 
the  subject,  I  have  always  studied  the  practical  side 
of  the  question  and  how  to  make  grape  growing  easy 
to  the  new  beginner.  Being  an  old  nurseryman, 
grafting  apples  at  the  bench  by  the  100,000,  with  the 
English  cleft  graft,  as  it  is  now  called,  I  have  also 
tried  to  graft  the  grape  in  the  same  way,  but  with 
very  indifferent  success.  I  found  that  many  failed 
and  did  not  make  satisfactory  growth  when  put  in 
nursery  and  then  transplanted  to  the  vineyard, 
though  I  believe  they  averaged  fully  60%  what 
Messrs.  Bioletti  and  Dal  Piaz  claim  for  their  bench 
grafting. 

Now  let  us  look  for  a  moment,  dispassionately  and 
calmly,  at  the  extra  labor  bench  grafting  requires 
and  its  cost :  First,  they  must  be  selected  carefully, 
stock  and  scion  of  the  same  size,  so  that  a  man  can 
at  an  average  make  only  200  grafts  per  day  ($1.25). 
Second,  they  are  put  into  the  callus  bed,  which  must 
be  prepared  and  carefully  watched,  which  will  cost 
about  as  much  more  ($1.25).  Then  they  must  be  re- 
moved from  there  into  the  nursery.  This,  with 
watching  and  rubbing  off  the  roots  which  may  form 
on  the  graft  at  the  junction,  and  which  are  non- 
resistant,  at  least  the  same  amount  ($1.25).  Then 
the  removal  to  the  vineyard  the  next  spring,  work- 
ing on  the  cheap  plan,  will  certainly  be  $1.25  more. 
Ultimate  cost,  $5  for  120  vines,  which  is  certainly  a 
very  low  calculation,  leaving  out  cost  of  cuttings, 
scions,  etc. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
where  the  cuttings  are  planted  immediately  in  vine- 
yard, with  the  lower  buds  cut  out,  to  prevent  suck- 
ering, and  only  those  above  ground  are  left,  to  make 
the  top  for  the  young  vine.  We  will  confine  our- 
selves to  the  Rupestris  St.  George,  as  this  grows 
very  easily  from  cuttings,  and  almost  every  one,  if 
planted  on  well-prepared  ground,  can  be  counted  on 
to  live  and  grow  with  fair  cultivation.  No  packing 
away,  no  callusing  in  bed,  no  transplanting  to  nurs- 
ery, no  transplanting  into  vineyard  next  spring.  I 
have  seen  cuttings,  thus  treated,  which  were  strong 
enough  to  be  grafted  the  next  spring,  and  produced 
five  pounds  of  grapes  the  next  fall.  Mr.  Paul  Mas- 
son  of  San  Jose  assured  me  that  he  found  do  difficulty 
in  making  90%  of  grafts  grow  on  the  stocks  the  sec- 
ond year  from  planting,  grafting  on  Rupestris  St. 
George  as  a  stock,  above  the  surface.  There  is  an- 
other, and  a  very  material,  advantage  in  removing 
the  non-resistant  roots  from  the  graft,  which  will 
have  to  be  done  every  year  if  the  junction  is  below 
the  ground. 

The  bulletin  contains  many  valuable  suggestions, 
as  stated  before,  but  I  firmly  believe  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  does  not  make  grape  growing  easy,  but 
more  difficult,  for  the  uninitiated,  and  will  cause  a 
loss  of  least  one  to  two  years,  with  a  great  deal  of 
additional  expense  and  labor,  which  the  practical 
vineyardist  can  not  afford.  And  yet  it  is  on  these 
that  the  future  of  the  vine  industry  depends,  not  on 
the  theorists.  Let  us  make  the  path  of  these,  first, 
as  easy  as  we  can.  George  Husmann. 

Napa. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


Apricots  Fresh  and  Cured. 

The  Alameda  fruit  growers  are  proceeding  enter- 
prisingly by  organization  to  secure  for  themselves 
such  values  as  their  fruit  is  really  worth,  and  their 
investigations  show  some  light  upon  the  interesting 
question  of  the  equivalence  between  fresh  and  cured 
apricots  under  conditions  prevailing  in  the  bay  re- 
gion of  Alameda  and  Santa  Clara  counties  at  least. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  E.  K.  Strow- 
bridge,  D.  McCarthy  and  E.  J.  Holland,  appointed  to 
see  what  arrangements  could  be  made  for  drying 
apricots,  visited  San  Jose  and  interviewed  nearly  all 
the  prominent  men  connected  with  the  drying  busi- 
ness and  also  visited  several  well-known  drying 
plants.  The  information  gleaned  is  very  satisfactory, 
as  it  was  found  that  the  capacity  is  sufficient  to 
handle  nearly  the  entire  apricot  crop  of  the  members 
of  the  Alameda  association  if  they  should  resolve  to 
have  it  dried.  Their  report  contains  points  of  gen- 
eral interest,  which  we  condense  as  follows: 

Cost  of  Drying. — As  to  the  cost  of  drying,  we 
could  only  get  the  figures  of  the  actual  expense  of 
people  having  their  own  driers,  which  we  herewith 
submit  for  general  information.  Taking  as  a  basis 
the  value  of  apricots  at  $20  per  ton,  and  that  the 
proportion  be  five  and  one-half  tons  of  green  to  one 
ton  of  dried,  the  cost  of  apricots  of  five  and  one-half 
tons  at  $20  per  ton  would  be  $110;  cost  of  drying,  $30; 
estimated  cost  of  cartage  to  and  from  depot,  $5;  esti- 
mated cost  of  freight,  and  as  an  average  from  the 
several  points,  as  San  Leandro,  etc.,  $7.50.  Total 
cost,  $152.50,  or  7.06  cents  per  pound  for  the  dried 
fruit.  Here  it  may  be  observed  that  the  cost  of  pick- 
ing apricots  for  drying  purposes  is  about  $5  less  than 
when  picked  for  the  canneries,  as  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose the  trees  have  to  be  picked  over  oftener.  The 
committee  further  ascertained  that  the  prices  for 
apricots  this  year  will  probably  range  from  7J  to  10 
cents  per  pound.  We  were  further  told  that  our 
apricots  sell  2  cents  higher  than  the  southern  apri- 
cots and  that  the  greater  quantity  of  saccharine  adds 
much  in  the  weight  of  our  fruit. 

Contracts  for  Curing. — On  further  investigation 
of  the  facilities  we  found  that  the  drying  plant  of  Mr. 
Wright,  near  Campbells,  can  be  leased  for  the  sea- 
son. Upon  our  solicitations  for  bids  to  dry  our  crops, 
we  were  promised  by  several  leading  driers  that  they 
would  submit  their  bids  some  time  this  week.  So  far 
we  have  received  the  following  from  a  leading  drier 
through  the  kindness  of  Chas.  B.  Bills,  manager  of 
Porter  Bros,  at  San  Jose,  who  writes  as  follows: 

The  best  price  that  any  of  the  driers  have  given  me  is 
from  the  Santa  Clara  Fruit  Co.,  who  will  take  the  apri- 
cots from  the  broad-gauge  depot  here  to  the  drier  and 
have  them  properly  dried  and  return  the  boxes  to  the 
car  for  $8.50  per  green  ton.  This  will  include  dry  grad- 
ing them  after  they  are  dried  into  four  grades  and  stor- 
ing same  until  they  can  be  moved — say  thirty  days  after 
they  are  dried.  Mr.  Graham,  a  district  freight  agent 
here,  has  made  a  rate  of  $1.20  per  ton  in  carload  lots,  or 
6  cents  per  100  pounds  from  San  Lorenzo  to  San  Jose, 
the  boxes  to  be  returned  at  a  cost  of  about  $2.50  per  car. 
None  of  the  other  big  driers  would  give  me  a  figure  as 
good  as  this,  freight  considered.  The  Wrights  drier, 
near  Campbells,  regarding  which  we  talked  with  the 
committee,  made  about  the  same  price  for  drying,  but 
the  rate  of  freight  would  be  about  $1.80  per  ton. 

Drying  and  Canning. — From  the  foregoing  we 
I  infer  that  the  cost  of  drying  will  reach  8  cents  plus 
a  small  fraction  per  pound,  or  about  1  cent  more 
than  the  cost  given  in  the  above  tabulation,  and  both 
being  based  upon  the  value  of  apricots  to  be  $20  per 
ton.  Here,  of  course,  we  must  take  in  consideration 
the  fact  of  the  drying  as  compared  when  picked  for 
canning  purposes,  which,  when  considered,  will  still 
bring  the  'cots  to  the  value  of  $20  per  ton,  and 
furthermore  they  will  not  be  any  limitations  in  regard 
to  the  size  of  the  'cots. 

Mr.  Bodwell  of  the  Bodwell  Evaporating  Co.  at 
San  Leandro  also  promised  to  make  a  proposition  and 
put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  before  the  end  of 
this  week.  We  are  pleased  to  say  that,  so  far  as  we 
are  assured  upon  the  basis  of  the  figures  submitted, 
the  'cots  will  realize  at  least  $20  per  ton  when  they 
sell  for  7J  cents  per  pound,  and  will  correspondingly 
realize  a  higher  price  per  ton  if  the  dried  product 
sells  at  a  higher  price  than  7k  cents  per  pound,  which 
may  be  expected,  as  we  understand  that  the  market 
for  dried  apricots  is  excellent,  all  of  which  shows 
that  the  grower  can  safely  refuse  any  offer  less  than 
$20  per  ton  for  apricots. 

The  Result. — The  Oakland  Enquirer  says  that  the 
trip  of  the  committee  to  San  Jose  and  their  investiga- 
tion of  the  fruit-drying  question  will  result  in  a  large 
amount  of  the  Alameda  county  apricots  being  dried. 
The  market  for  dried  apricots  is  excellent  and  the 
prices  offered  by  the  driers  is  considerably  larger 
than  those  offered  by  the  canneries.  The  driers  offer 
from  $20  to  $40  per  ton,  while  the  canners  offer  from 
$20  to  $25  a  ton. 


The  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  tide  level  ia 
usually  estimated  at  14.7  lbs.  per  square  inch,  so  that 
with  a  perfect  vacuum  it  will  sustain  a  column  of  mer- 
cury 29.9  inches,  or  a  column  of  water  33.9  feet  high.  In 
ordinary  practice  pumps  should  be  placed  not  over  20 
feet  above  water  supply,  nearer  where  possible. 
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Agricultural  Review. 

ALAMEDA. 

Haying  Begun. — Niles  Herald,  June  8: 
Hay  presses  and  harvesters  are  abroad  in 
the  land.  Hay  is  heavy  and  grain  light  in 
most  instances. 

Fruit  Association  Organized. — 
Haywards  Journal,  June  9:  The  Bay 
Shore  Fruit  Association  has  been  formed. 
E.  K.  Strobridge  was  elected  president  of 
the  executive  committee.  It  was  decided 
to  hold  meetings  in  Haywards  and  San 
Leandro  alternately.  Twenty-six  growers 
signed  the  by-laws  at  the  initial  meeting. 

COLUSA. 

Packing  House  Burned.  —  Colusa 
Sun,  June  9:  The  College  City  Drying  & 
Packing  Co.'s  plant,  owned  by  J.  M. 
Peart,  was  destroyed.  Besides  the  build- 
ings there  were  also  burned  two  steamers, 
one  grader,  500  sweat  boxes,  500  packing 
boxes  and  about  500  feet  of  lumber. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 

Pasturage  Burned.— Dispatch  from 
Brentwood  :  Fire  broke  out  on  the 
Rancho  de  las  Vaqueras  Monday  and  is 
still  burning.  Thousands  of  acres  have 
been  burned,  mostly  pasture.  Consider- 
able hay  has  been  burned,  but  the  grain 
fields  are  safe  so  far. 

FRESNO. 

Vineyard  Interests  Sold.— Fresno 
Republican,  June  7  :  M.  Theo.  Kearney 
has  closed  the  sale  of  a  controlling  inter- 
est in  the  Fresno  Vineyard  Company, 
amounting  to  three-fifths  of  the  stock. 
Two-fifths  belong  to  the  estate  of  the  late 
L.  P.  Drexler  and  one-fifth  to  Mr.  Kear- 
ney. This  stock  has  been  held  by  these 
owners  since  the  organization  of  the  com- 
pany twenty  years  ago.  The  property 
embraces  450  acres  of  land  in  the  Easterby 
rancho,  about  4  miles  east  of  Fresno,  of 
which  300  acres  are  in  bearing  vines. 
There  is  also  a  wine  cellar  on  the  prop- 
erty. The  purchase  price  is  about  $150,000 
for  the  three-fifths  and  includes  the  por- 
tion of  the  money  due  for  sale  of  last  sea- 
son's crop,  which  remains  unpaid. 

Packers  Organized. — After  being  in 
session  nearly  all  day  the  packers  have 
completed  their  organization.  The  allot- 
ment question  was  considered,  but  no 
change  was  made  from  that  of  last  year. 
The  packers  organized  by  the  election  of 
the  following-named  officers  :  W.  M.  Grif- 
fin president,  Lee  Gray  vice-president, 
G.  B.  Noble  managing  director,  W.  S. 
Hoyt  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  direct- 
ors are  W.  M.  Griffin,  A.  Gartenlaub, 
Lee  Gray,  John  Bonnar  of  the  Co-oper- 
atives, T.  H.  Lynch  of  Porter  Bros.,  F.  G. 
Baker  of  Inderrieden  &  Co.  The  packers 
last  night  signed  their  part  of  the  con- 
tract with  the  association  and  all  the  doc- 
ument needs  now  is  the  signature  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Raisin  Associa- 
tion. 

GLENN. 

Land  Company  Incorporated.— Or- 
land  Register,  May  8:  The  Finnel  Land 
Company  has  been  incorporated  by  John, 
Simpson,  James,  Bush  and  John  Finnel]. 
Capital  stock,  865,000.  The  company  will 
deal  in  real  estate  and  live  stock. 

HUMBOLDT. 

District  Fair.  —  Eureka  Standard, 
June  6:  At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  Ninth  District  Agricultural  and  cue 
Eureka  Mechanical  Fair  Associations, 
September  17th  to  22d,  inclusive,  were 
selected  as  the  dates  for  the  coming  fair. 
President  J.  F.  Quill  has  appointed  the 
following  committes:  Finance  —  Willard 
Wells,  W.  H.  Wallace,  C.  L.  Pardee; 
speed  programme  —  J.  C.  Bull,  Jr.,  R. 
Gross,  W.  H.  Wallace,  F.  H.  Ottmer; 
transportation— E.  E.  Skinner,  J.  C.  Bull, 
Jr.,  L.  T.  Darden,  C.  L.  Pardee;  agricul- 
tural exhibits— J.  Anderson,  Blue  Lake; 
Thos.  Crawford,  Areata;  F.  Helmke, 
Blocksburg;  A.  Putnam,  Ferndale;  L.  L. 
Ayers,  Eureka;  pavilion— Willard  Wells, 
E.  E.  Skinner,  L.  T.  Darden,  C.  L.  Par- 
dee. 

KINGS. 

Bee-Keepers'  Annual  Meeting.— 
Hanford  Journal,  June  8:  The  central 
California  bee  keepers  held  their  annual 
meeting  Wednesday.  The  matter  of  case 
and  can  supply  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
business  manager,  F.  E.  Brown.  The 
honey  question  came  up  for  consideration. 
The  secretary  stated  that  he  had  the  con- 
tracts prepared  and  would  give  all  present 
an  opportunity  to  sign  them,  which  re- 
sulted in  about  99%  being  signed.  The 
contracts  are  the  same  as  the  ones  used 
last  year.  The  election  of  officers  resulted 
as  follows:  President,  Jas.  Flory;  vice- 
presidents,  J.  F.  Balden  and  J.  C.  Gris- 
wold;  secretary,  F.  E.  Brown;  treasurer, 
C.  F.  Flag.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Hanford  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Sep- 
tember. 


LOS  ANGELES. 

Cost  of  Pumping  Water. — Pasadena 
Star,  June  6:  At  a  meeting  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Club,  Mr.  Stone  read  a  paper  on 
"  Pumps  and  Pumping  Plants."  The  au- 
thor has  a  steam  pump  which  cost  $747, 
and  raises  15  miners'  inches  of  water  100 
feet  at  a  fuel  cost  of  $3.20  for  twelve  hours. 
His  machinery  cost  $1500.  He  referred  to 
an  8  H.  P.  gasoline  pump  owned  by  Mr. 
Day  that  raises  seventy  gallons  per  minute 
at  a  cost  of  2  cents  per  1000  gallons.  A 
general  discussion  of  different  pumping 
plants  followed,  and  it  was  the  opinion  that 
a  man  who  has  his  own  well  and  plant  is  a 
king  compared  to  the  one  who  has  to  de- 
pend upon  a  water  company. 

MENDOCINO. 

Farmers  Drive  Game  Away.— Lay- 
tonville,  June  8:  Ranchers  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mud  volcanoes  have  organized  to 
protect  their  crops  against  deer,  which 
have  become  a  menace  to  growing  crops, 
and  the  panthers  and  lynx  to  their  foals 
and  pigsties.  As  the  season  of  shooting 
is  not  at  hand,  nothing  remains  for  the 
farmers  but  to  organize  and  herd  off  the 
deer,  and  the  other  animals,  it  is  argued, 
will  follow  them  out  of  the  vicinity.  The 
plan  adopted  is  to  start  out  from  some 
given  point  packs  of  shepherd  dogs  in 
four  different  directions,  each  pack  to  be 
followed  by  one  or  more  horsemen,  who 
are  to  follow  their  respective  packs  for  10 
or  15  miles.  This  is  to  be  repeated  each 
day  for  about  ten  days,  when,  it  is  sup- 
posed, the  animals  will  be  frightened  back 
to  their  original  haunts. 

MONTEREY. 

Agricultural  Association  Elects 
Officers. — Monterey,  June  8:  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Monterey  County 
Agricultural  Association  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected:  Hon.  Jesse  D.  Carr, 
president;  J.  B.  Iverson,  vice-president: 
J.  J.  Kelly,  secretary.  It  was  decided  to 
hold  a  fair  this  year  immediately  after  the 
coming  racing  meet  in  San  Jose,  and  the 
following  committees  were  appointed  to 
take  the  preliminary  steps  toward  that 
end:  Premium  committee — H.  S.  Ball,  J. 
A.  Trescony,  S.  N.  Mathews;  speed  com- 
mittee—T.  J.  Field,  C.  Z.  Herbert,  A. 
Widemann. 

NAPA. 

Crop  Reports. — Napa  Register,  June 
8:  The  hay  crop  at  Berryessa  is  far  ahead 
of  the  farmers'  needs  and  too  much  for 
their  barns  to  hold.  The  grain  harvest 
will  commence  about  the  middle  of  the 
month,  though  some  will  begin  heading 
to-day.  Wild  oats  growing  through  the 
grain  are  more  prominent  than  usual,  from 
the  fact  that  the  ground  was  too  wet  at 
the  time  of  seeding.  The  crop  will  be 
about  90%  of  last  year's. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 


Orange  Output.  —  Redlands  Citro 
graph,  June  9:  Up  to  the  first  of  June 
southern  California  shipped  15,228  cars  of 
oranges,  as  against  9399  for  1899,  and  12,477 
for  1898.  But  few  remain  to  go  forward 
Valencias  are  now  being  marketed. 

Packers   Incorporate.  —  Redlands 
Facts,  June  4:    Articles  of  incorporation 
of  the  Redlands  Eclipse  Orange  Associa- 
tion have  been  filed,  with  directors  as  fol 
lows:    Orrin  Porter,  C.  H.  Lineau,  E.  D. 
Hardman,  F.  C.  Beecher,  A.  B.  Cook,  J 
A.  Walton,  J.  E.  Ward,  M.  L.  Black,  C 
E.  Lehman,  W.  D.  Clark,  Geo.  A.  Cook 
The  capital  stock  is  placed  at  $1500.    It  is 
proposed  to  have  settlements  at  least  three 
times  each  season.    The  fruit  disposed  of 
before  January  1  is  to  be  in  one  settle' 
ment;  that  between  January  1  and  April 
1  in  another,  and  fruit  sold  after  April  1  to 
be  in  the  third  settlement.    This  is  to  give 
those  having  early  and  late  fruits  the  ad 
vantage  of  the  prices  received. 

Apricot  Crop. — Redlands  Facts,  June 
6:  The  apricot  crop  is  now  so  far  ad 
vanced  that  an  estimate  of  the  yield  can 
be  made.  From  the  data  obtainable  the 
crop  for  this  region  is  placed  at  750  to  800 
tons  of  fresh  fruit.  Most  of  this  will  be 
handled  by  three  driers.  The  Brockton 
drier  will  be  run  by  A.  Gregory  and  it 
expected  that  he  will  handle  400  tons  of 
apricots.  Shaw  Bros,  will  dry  150  tons, 
and  at  the  old  Cook  &  Langley  drier 
about  200  tons  will  bried.  These  are  Roy 
als.  There  is  very  little  fruit  upon  the 
few  Moorpark  and  Blenheim  trees  in  this 
section.  '  The  old  trees  of  the  Royal  vari 
ety  will,  where  they  have  had  proper  care, 
have  a  full  crop  of  fruit,  while  upon  the 
young  trees  there  is  from  half  to  two> 
thirds  of  a  crop.  The  fruit  is  larger  than 
usual  and  the  flavor  is  fully  up  to  the 
standard.  Drying  will  begin  in  about  ten 
days. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Oil  Burning  Traction  Engines. 
Stockton  Mail:  A  feature  of  harvesting 
this  season  is  oil-burning  traction  engines 
Already  nine  have  been  transformed  into 
oil  burners.    Arched  brickwork  is  put  in 


the  fireboxes  to  prevent  burning  out  the 
boilers.  The  burner  is  similar  to  those 
used  on  locomotives.  The  oil  comes  out 
in  a  wide,  thin  stream,  and  steam  comes 
out  under  the  oil  and  sprays  the  fuel  to  all 
parts  of  the  firebox.  An  ingenious  device 
to  spray  the  oil  before  steam  is  started  in 
the  morning  is  a  tank  for  compressed  air. 
The  air  is  forced  into  the  tank  with  a 
hand  pump;  and  when  it  is  desired  to 
start  the  fires,  a  stream  of  compressed  air 
sprays  oil  until  steam  is  started.  There 
jvill  be  a  three-fold  advantage  in  the  use  of 
oil.  It  will  be  much  handier  than  coal. 
A  small  tank  on  the  top  of  the  engine  will 
carry  enough  to  last  for  several  hours, 
and  it  may  be  cheaper  than  coal.  Esti- 
mates for  the  cost  of  running  a  traction 
engine  of  the  kind  used  on  the  islands  vary 
from  $16  to  $20  a  day.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  200  gallons  of  oil  will  be  used  in 
a  day,  and  it  may  be  obtained  at  a  cost  of 
"".75  a  barrel  of  forty-two  gallons,  making 
the  daily  cost  of  running  an  engine  with 
oil  not  more  than  $10.  Another  advantage 
is  the  lessening  of  danger  of  grain  fires. 
There  are  no  sparks  caused  by  the  burn- 
ing of  oil,  and  the  danger  of  setting  grain 
fields  on  fire  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
It  is  believed  that,  if  the  burning  of  oil 
becomes  general,  insurance  men  will  agree 
to  a  reduction  of  rates  on  growing  grain. 
Still  another  advantage,  which  will  be  ap- 
preciated especially  by  the  firemen,  will 
be  that  the  fireman  of  an  oil-burning  en- 
gine will  have  practically  nothing  to  do 
except  to  keep  watch  of  the  fire  and  regu- 
late it  by  turning  a  stop-cock.  It  will  not 
be  possible,  however,  to  combine  the 
duties  of  engineer  and  fireman,  for  the  en- 
gineer is  needed  to  guide  the  engine,  and 
some  one  must  be  behind  the  furnace  to 
watch  the  fire  constantly.  The  oil  which 
will  be  used  will  be  crude  petroleum  from 
the  wells  in  various  parts  of  this  State. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 

Headers  at  Work.— San  Luis  Obispo 
Tribune,  June  8  :  On  Monday  the  work 
of  heading  grain  around  San  Miguel  and 
Estrella  and  on  the  Nacimiento  com- 
menced. Wednesday  all  the  headers  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  county  com- 
menced work.  The  grain  crop  on  the 
Coburn  ranch  in  the  Salinas  valley,  which 
was  irrigated  from  the  river,  has  already 
been  harvested.  It  was  cut  with  a  binder. 
On  the  Santa  Margarita  ranch  the  late 
sown  grain  is  still  a  dark  green. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

District  Fair. — Santa  Barbara  Press, 
June  7  :  The  district  fair  will  be  held  in 
Santa  Barbara  September  19,  20  and  21. 
This  will  follow  immediately  after  the 
State  Fair.  Charles  Sherman  is  president 
of  the  board,  and  the  other  directors  are 
J.  K.  Harrington,  G.  C.  Packard,  T.  P. 
Izard,  H.  F.  Vail,  Frank  M.  Glass  and 
E.  P.  Dunn.  The  secretary  is  H.  B.  Bras- 
tow  and  treasurer  George  S.  Edwards. 

SANTA  CLARA. 


Fair  Grounds  Sold. — San  Jose  Mer- 
cury, June  9:  The  Santa  Clara  Valley 
Agricultural  Society  has  sold  its  interest 
in  the  fair  grounds,  comprising  76. 75  acres, 
to  the  San  Jose  Land  &  Improvement  Co. 
for  $20, 000,  with  a  covenant  that  each  life 
member  of  the  old  society  is  to  receive  one 
share  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  new  com- 
pany, and  these  shareholders,  who  num- 
ber about  186,  will  constitute  the  new  com- 
pany. 

SOLANO. 

First  Prunes. — Vacavillo  Reporter, 
June  2:  The  first  shipment  of  Prunus 
Simoni  was  made  May  30  from  the  Ayer  & 
Redd  ranch. 

To  Handle  Apricot  Pits.— F.  C. 
Chapman  will  locate  a  plant  here  for  crack- 
ing the  stones  of  apricots.  It  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  close  to  1000  tons  of  apri- 
cot pits  in  Vacaville  this  season. 

Value  of  Cherry  Crop. — We  think 
from  all  the  statistics  at  present  available 
that  the  cherry  crop  at  Vacaville  will  net 
orchardists  close  to  $40,000  this  year.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  for  several  seasons 
back  the  cherry  crop  has  not  been  partic- 
ularly good,  this  will  be  a  substantial  addi- 
tion to  the  profits  of  orchardists. 

Harvester  Runaway. — Dixon  Trib- 
une, June  8:  The  first  harvester  runaway 
occurred  last  week  on  J.  H.  McCune's 
ranch.  The  machine  is  the  property  of 
the  Wolfe  Bros.  The  runaway  was  one 
of  the  most  disastrous  that  has  taken 
place  in  this  section.  The  damage  to  the 
machinery  is  said  to  be  too  great  to  war- 
rant repair,  and  another  machine  is  to  be 
put  into  commission  to  finish  the  harvest- 
ing operations  on  the  place. 

Cherry  Shipments  Closed. — Suisun 
Republican,  June  8:  The  shipment  of  the 
crop  of  cherries  for  1900  has  been  brought 
to  a  close.  The  amount  shipped  from 
Suisun  is  over  thirty-five  carloads — a 
record  which  has  never  been  beaten  but 
once,  when  about  forty  carloads  were  for- 
warded. Last  year  the  crop  was  almost  a 
total  failure  and  only  seven  or  eight  car- 


loads were  raised  in  the  valley.  During 
the  two  years  of  drought  a  large  number 
of  trees  were  killed,  so  that,  considering 
the  number  of  bearing  trees,  this  is  prob- 
ably the  largest  crop  ever  raised  in  this 
vicinity.  Prices  have  been  extremely  sat- 
isfactory. The  average  net  receipts  to 
the  grower  over  all  expenses  will  be  some- 
where between  60  and  75  cents  per  box. 
This  means  that  the  fruit  growers  of  this 
vicinity  will  receive  this  year  for  their 
cherries  more  than  $50,000  clear  of  all  ex- 
penses. 

SONOMA. 

Wineries  Leased.— Healdsburg  En- 
terprise, June  9:  The  wineries  of  Miller 
&  Hotchkiss  at  Windsor  and  Trenton 
have  been  leased  by  Lachman  &  Jacobi, 
who  intend  operating  both  plants  to  the 
fullest  capacity  this  vintage.  W.  C.  Chis- 
holm,  who  has  superintended  the  Windsor 
winery,  retains  the  position  under  Lach- 
man &  Jacobi. 

Colony  Elects  Officers.  —  Santa 
Rosa  Republican,  June  4:  At  the  nine- 
teenth annual  meeting  of  the  Italian-Swiss 
Agricultural  Colony  the  officers  and  board 
of  directors  were  re-elected.  The  officers 
are  P.  C.  Rossi,  president;  Dr.  G.  Olino, 
vice-president;  A.  Sbarboro,  secretary;  A. 
E.  Sbarboro,  assistant  secretary;  London 
and  San  Francisco  Bank,  treasurer;  D. 
Friedenrich,  attorney ;  Dr.  Paolo  de 
Vecchi,  Charles  A.  Malm,  A.  Merle,  M.  J. 
Fontana,  I.  Cuenin  and  D.  Paroni,  direc- 
tors. The  colony  this  year  has  declared  a 
dividend  of  $10  per  share  and  an  extensive 
improvement  of  the  vineyard  and  colony 
possessions  has  been  ordered.  The  colony 
organized  in  1881.  Its  possessions  are 
over  1000  acres  of  vineyard  at  Asti,  a 
winery  at  Fulton  and  a  large  vineyard  at 
Madera. 

OREGON. 

Prune  Growers  Organize. — Port- 
land Oregonian,  June  7:  The  prune  grow- 
ers of  Oregon  and  Washington  perfected 
permanent  organization  yesterday,  under 
the  name  of  the  Cured  Fruit  Association 
of  the  Northwest.  Seventy-five  per  cent 
of  this  year's  output  of  dried  prunes  has 
already  been  subscribed,  and  it  is  thought 
that  90%  will  be  subscribed  before  the  end 
of  the  season.  The  purpose  of  the  organi- 
zation is  to  prevent  a  fluctuation  in  the 
price  of  the  dried  fruit,  to  find  a  market 
for  it  and  to  see  that  it  is  properly  crated 
and  shipped.  At  the  meeting  yesterday 
the  following  fifteen  growers  were  chosen 
as  directors  of  the  association ;  A.  J. 
Weeks,  E.  C.  Stewart,  Medford  ;  William 
Kincaid,  Springbrook  ;  Charles  Long,  Sil- 
verton  ;  J.  H.  Eletcher,  C.  G.  Shaw,  H.  C. 
Bostwick,  Vancouver;  J.  P.  McMinn, 
Walla  Walla ;  Frank  S.  Wheeler,  North 
Yakima;  C.  R.  Sweat,  Blalock;  S.  P.  Kim- 
ball, Dallas ;  William  Galloway,  Oregon 
City  ;  W.  K.  Newall,  Dilley  ;  F.  B.  Chase, 
Eugene;  F.  D.  Evans,  Cleveland.  After 
qualifying,  the  directors  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  J.  H.  Fletcher,  president; 
C.  B.  Sweat,  first  vice-president ;  F.  S. 
Wheeler,  second  vice-president ;  W.  K. 
Newall,  treasurer;  Henry  E.  Dosch,  secre- 
tary. The  business  of  the  association  will 
be  managed  by  an  executive  committee, 
consisting  of  the  president,  first  vice-presi- 
dent, E.  C.  Stewart,  S.  P.  Kimball  and 
William  Kincaid. 

WASHINGTON. 

Grain  Prospects.  —  Seattle  Times, 
June  6:  Never  in  the  history  of  Walla 
Walla  valley  and  eastern  Washington  has 
there  been  experienced  such  a  prolific 
year  as  is  promised  in  1900.  The  grazing 
upon  the  ranges  was  exceptionally  fine, 
which  had  the  effect  of  producing  the 
heaviest  and  finest  fleeces  ever  sheared  in 
this  section.  Cattle  are  in  prime  condi- 
tion for  market,  while  range  horses  are 
fat  and  sleek,  presenting  an  appearance 
never  before  witnessed  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  The  stand  of  grain  is  the 
grandest  ever  had  in  eastern  Washington, 
while  the  yield,  is  conditions  continue, 
will  be  a  third  greater  than  ever  before. 
On  Eureka  flat  the  grain  promises  a  yield 
of  forty  to  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre,  while 
the  fields  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
promise  from  fifty  to  sixty  bushels  to  the 
acre. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

OrOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


1  8»fe  Speed;  and  Positive  Can 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
tbe  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action, 
llooioves  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.    Impassible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI.SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
seat  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
THB  LAWBBNCB-W1LHAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 
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Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 

On  a  stern  and  rock-bound  coast, 
And  the  woods  against  a  stormy  sky 

Their  giant  branches  tossed  ; 
And  the  heavy  night  hung  dark 

The  hills  and  waters  o'er, 
When  a  band  of  exiles  moored  thoir  bark 

On  the  wild  New  England  shore. 

Not  as  the  conqueror  comes, 

They  the  true-hearted  came  ; 
Not  with  the  roll  of  stirring  drums 

And  the  trumpet  that  sings  of  fame  ; 
Not  as  the  flying  come, 

In  silence  and  in  fear ; 
They  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert 
gloom 

With  their  hymns  of  lofty  choor. 

Amid  the  storm  they  sang, 

Till  the  stars  hoard  and  the  sea  ; 
And  the  sounding  aisles  of  tho  dim  woods 
rang 

To  the  anthem  of  the  free  : 
Tho  ocuan-oagle  soared 
From  his  nest  by  tho  white  wave's 
foam, 

And  the  rocking  pines  of   the  forest 
roared  ; 

Such  was  their  welcome  home. 

There  wero  men  with  hoary  hair 

Amid  that  Pilgrim  band  ; 
Why  had  they  come  to  winter  there 

Away  from  their  childhood's  land  ? 
Thore  was  a  woman's  fearless  eye, 

Lit  by  her  deep  love's  truth  ; 
There  was  manhood's  brow  serenely  high, 

And  tho  fiery  heart  of  youth. 

What  sought  they  thus  afar? 

Hright  jewels  of  tho  mine  ? 
Tho  wealth  of  seas,  the  sports  of  war  ? 

They  sought  a  faith's  pure  shrine  ! — 
Yes,  call  that  holy  ground, 

The  soil  where  first  they  trod 
They  have  left  unstained  what  thore  they 
found, 

Freedom  to  worship  God. 

—Felicia  D.  Hemans. 


An  Old  Maid's  Marriage. 

Miss  Mattie  was  in  a  dilemma.  She 
put  on  her  spectacles,  carefully  ad- 
justed her  cap,  and  rang  the  bell  for 
Prudence,  her  hand-maiden,  who  ap- 
peared in  Quaker  gray  and  a  snowy 
cap. 

"Prudence,"  said  Miss  Mattie, 
"what  did  the  doctor's  boy  say  ?  " 

"That  worldly  youth,  mistress,  at- 
tempted to  pass  the  time  in  vain  dis- 
course concerning  certain  maidens  who 
attire  themselves  in  blue  raiment  and 
smite  a  heathen  instrument  called  the 
tambourine  " 

"Yes,  yes,  Prudence,"  interrupted 
Miss  Mattie,  "I  dare  say.  But  what 
did  he  say  about  the  letter  ?  " 

"  He  said,  mistress,  that  he  was  to 
take  back  an  answer;  and  I  have  en- 
treated him  to  much  profitable  conver- 
sation until  the  answer  be  written." 

Miss  Mattie  looked  perplexedly  at 
the  grave,  serene-eyed  little  Quaker 
maid. 

"How  old  are  you  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Twenty,  mistress,"  said  Prudence. 

Miss  Mattie  gazed  at  the  unopened 
letter  on  the  table,  and  then  at  Pru- 
dence. 

"Prudence,  you  are  young,"  she 
said,  "but  wiser  than  your  years. 
Have  you— have  you  ever  had  a  sweet- 
heart ?  " 

Prudence  looked  a  little  unprepared 
for  this  remark,  but  she  was  conscien- 
tious. 

"Truly,"  she  said,  "there  is  one  stal- 
wart youth,  a  carpenter,  who  has  flat- 
tered me  many  times  when  going  to 
meeting,  but  to  whom  I  have  not  been 
drawn,  whereat  he  is  much  provoked, 
and  threateneth  to  fare  forth  to  foreign 
lands  and  forget  me,"  placidly  answered 
the  little  maid. 

Miss  Mattie  still  struggled  with  a 
certain  shameful  consciousness  that  she 
had  wavered.  What  a  tower  of 
strength  Prudence  was. 

"  Did  he  ever  kiss  you  '? "  she  asked, 
in  a  whisper. 

Prudence  opened  her  blue  eyes 
widely. 

"Surely,  mistress,  it  is  the  manner  | 
of  young  men  to  indulge  in  such  unseem- 
liness unless  discouraged." 

"And  did  you  discourage  him?" 
asked  Miss  Mattie. 

A  faint  color  stole  over  the  pretty 


little  maid's  face.  She  looked  distress- 
fully at  the  carpet. 

"The  youth  was  strong,  and  I  but 
slight,"  she  answered,   in  confusion  ;  j 
"and  he  was  about  to  depart,  and — 
and  " 

"  W-what  did  he  do?"  asked  Miss 
Mattie,  eagerly,  still  holding  the  letter 
in  her  hand. 

"  He  saluted  me,  mistress,"  answered 
Prudence.  A  faint  smile  played  over 
her  lips  at  the  recollection.  ' 

"Sit  down,  Prudence,"  said  Miss 
Mattie.  "  I  want  to  ask  your  advice, 
child.  You  know  more  about  men  than 
I  do." 

Prudence  sat  down.  Miss  Mattie  re- 
garded her  as  a  daughter,  although 
Miss  Mattie  was  only  forty-five.  But 
people  in  Little  Bingleton  prided  them- 
selves on  looking  old.  It  was  thought 
to  savor  of  flightiness  if  folks  adopted 
modern  fashions  or  traveled  often  to 
town.  Miss  Mattie  was  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Doctor  Sewell.  Ever 
since  her  father's  death,  which  had  hap- 
pened about  ten  years  ago,  she  had 
lived  in  her  own  pretty  little  cottage 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  People 
who  remembered  her  fifteen  years  back 
said  that  Miss  Mattie  was  then  very 
handsome.  She  was  still  a  sweet-faced 
woman,  with  rich  auburn  hair,  and 
placid  blue  eyes.  There  had  been  whis- 
pers of  a  girlish  romance  a  long  time 
ago  ;  but  by-and-by  people  looked  upon 
her  as  a  confirmed  old  maid.  The  years 
passed,  and  still  Miss  Mattie  lived  her 
quiet,  uneventful  days,  until  Doctor 
Slurke,  the  one  practitioner  in  the 
place,  suddenly  discovered  that  Miss 
Mattie  was  wasting  her  life. 

"You've  a  mission  to  fulfill,"  he  had 
said. 

"What  is  it?"  placidly  demanded 
Miss  Mattie. 

"  I  will  go  home  and  write  it  to  you," 
retorted  the  doctor,  attacked  by  a  sud- 
den fit  of  shyness. 

His  manner  had  occasioned  Miss  Mat- 
tie  some  misgiving,  but  she  had  con- 
cealed them  under  her  usual  placid  ex- 
terior until  the  arrival  of  the  fatal  let- 
ter. 

The  letter  lay  upon  the  table.  Miss 
Mattie  dared  not  open  it.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  occasion  demanded  a  solemn  cere- 
mony of  some  sort. 

"  Open  it,  Prudence,"  she  said,  sud- 
denly, turning  to  the  little  maid. 

Prudence  took  the  letter  in  her  hand 
and  opened  it  with  her  usual  delibera- 
tion. 

"The  man  has  a  concern  to  marry 
thee,  mistress,"  she  said,  after  a  steady 
perusal  of  the  letter,  and  then  read 
aloud : 

"  Dear  Madam— I  never  proposed  to 
any  one  before — haven't  had  either  the 
time  or  the  inclination,  and  I  have 
vainly  consulted  all  the  literature  on 
the  subject.  Most  of  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  rubbish.  You  are  a  sweet,  amiable 
woman,  of  rather  melancholy  disposi- 
tion ;  I  am  business,  savage,  irritable, 
loud  and  overbearing.  Don't  you  think- 
that  we  each  have  what  the  other 
lacks  ?  I'm  tired  of  living  alone,  so 
must  you  be  also.  Couldn't  we  join 
forces  and  travel  together  ?  You  must 
be  very  solitary,  and  it  is  always  so 
comforting  to  have  a  man  in  the  house 
in  case  of  burglars  or  fire  or  anything 
of  that  sort.  Will  you  marry  me  ?  If 
so,  kindly  return  a  note  in  the  affirma- 
tive by  bearer,  and  I'll  come  up  this 
evening  to  talk  it  over.  If  my  letter  is 
lacking  in  delicacy,  remember  that  doc- 
tors are  accustomed  to  come  straight 
to  the  point.  WThich  shall  it  be  ?  Yes 
or  no  ?  I  shall  be  walking  impatiently 
up  and  down  my  garden — an  exceed- 
ingly rash  thing  to  do  in  this  east  wind 
— until  I  receive  your  reply.  Yours 
very  faithfully,  Silas  Slurke." 

"Is  there  nothing  more  in  the  let- 
ter ?    Nothing  about  love  ?  " 

"The  letter  lacketh  worldiness  of 
that  kind,"  answered  Prudence. 

Miss  Mattie  had  not  lost  all  senti- 
ment. She  recalled  that  episode  of  her 
vanished  youth  when  Reuben  Rountrec 
had  declared  that  he  worshipped  her. 
Reuben  was  a  farmer's  son  and  Miss 
Mattie's  position  had  been  declared  a 
fatal  obstacle  to  Reuben's  pretensions. 
Whereupon  Reuben  departed  to  lands 
unknown  in  search  of  fortune.  He  had 
taken  a  lock  of  Miss  Mattie's  hair  with 


him  and  she  still  cherished  in  secret  a 
little  black  daguerreotype  of  the  de- 
parted swain.  All  this  happened  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Miss  Mattie  did  not  like  to  be  hur- 
ried. And  yet,  as  she  sat  there  holding 
Doctor  Slurke's  letter  her  youth  came 
back.  How  the  boy  had  loved  her.  She 
recalled  his  foolish  speeches  and  his 
fondness  for  her  yellow  locks  and  blue 
eyes.  Doctor  Slurke's  letter  had  un- 
settled her.  Though  she  felt  she  could 
not  marry  a  man  who  never  wiped  his 
boots  on  the  mat,  yet  there  might  be 
hidden  depths  of  love  within  him.  He 
was  a  doctor,  too.  That  was  another 
recommendation. 

Miss  Mattie  temporized. 
"I  will  ask  him  to  tea,  Prudence," 
she  said,  as  she  sat  down  to  her  desk, 
and  wrote  that  she  must  have  further 
time  in  which  to  consider  Doctor 
Slurke's  flattering  proposal.  "And, 
Prudence,  see  that  your  pikelets  are 
plentiful  and  of  the  best.  Nothing  com- 
forts a  man  so  much  as  a  good  tea." 

Miss  Mattie  was  a  little  bit  ruffled  by 
the  events  of  the  day.  She  went  up- 
stairs and  looked  long  and  lovingly  at  a 
certain  little  tin  portrait.  Then  she 
put  on  her  best  lavender  silk  dress  and 
went  downstairs. 

A  man's  step  scrunched  the  gravel 
outside,  and  the  next  moment  an  un- 
known voice  demanded  if  Miss  Mattie 
Sewell  lived  there. 

Miss  Mattie  thrust  the  daguerreo- 
type into  her  bosom  and  went  out. 
"What  is  it,  Prudence  ?  "  she  asked. 
"A  wayfarer  from  over  the  seas, 
who  would  have  speech  with  thee,  mis- 
tress," said  Prudence,  quietly. 

Miss  Mattie  felt  an  odd  sensation. 
What  if  this  stranger  brought  news 
from  Reuben." 

The  stranger  held  a  letter  in  his 
hand. 

"I've  just  come  down  on  the  cars 
with  a  letter  from  an  old  friend,"  he 
said.    "  Can  I  come  in  ?  " 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  Miss  Mattie. 
He  sat  down  in  an  armchair  by  the 
fire.    The  cat  jumped  onto  his  knee 
and  went  to  sleep. 

Miss  Mattie  sat  facing  the  window, 
feeling  reassured.  She  trusted  that 
cat's  instinct  almost  as  much  as  she 
did  the  wisdom  of  Prudence. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  the  stranger, 
handing  her  a  letter.  "Won't  you  read 
this,  and  then  we'll  talk?  " 

Hospitality  was  a  sacred  rite  with 
Miss  Mattie. 

"  I  trust  that  you  will  partake  of  my 

poor  hospitality  first,  M-  Mr  ?  "  she 

said,  with  a  stately  bend  of  the  head. 

"  Alphaeus  P.  Winterbottom.  I'd  be 
sorry  to  go  away  without  doing  so," 
answered  the  stranger,  heartily,  as 
Prudence  appeared  with  the  pikelets. 

"Prudence,"  said  Miss  Mattie,  sol- 
emnly, "make  some  more." 

"  You're  right,  ma'am,"  said  the 
stranger,  surveying  the  little  dish.  "  I 
was  thinking  I  could  eat  the  whole  lot 
of  those  cunning  little  cakes." 

Miss  Mattie  laughed.  Her  tea  par- 
ties were  usually  very  solemn  and 
stately  affairs.  Mrs.  Pennifather,  the 
rector's  wife,  always  came  in  a  copper- 
colored  silk.  Miss  Twinkleton,  too,  in- 
variably donned  her  best  old  yellow  lace 
ruffles  for  the  occasion.  The  stranger, 
however,  wore  garments  of  a  transat- 
lantic cut  and  had  a  pointed  beard.  He 
was  a  fine,  handsome  man  of  about  45. 
As  Miss  Mattie  handed  him  a  fragile 
cup  the  last  of  the  pikelets  had  disap- 
peared. 

Another  step  sounded  on  the  gravel 
path  outside. 

"  It's  Dr.  Slurke,"  she  said,  uncom- 
fortably. "I — I  had  quite  forgotten 
him." 

Dr.  Slurke  opened  the  door,  and  re- 
coiled in  amazement.  There  was  Miss 
Mattie  chatting  genially  with  some  for- 
eign ruffian  whom  he  had  never  heard 
of.  It  was  indecorous  ;  it  was  vulgar  ; 
it  was  unfeeling  ;  it  was  aggravating  ; 
it  was  unprofessional,  and  the  kind  of 
thing  which  he  was  not  going  to  put  up 
with  from  any  lady,  however  nice  she 
might  be  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
So  he  pulled  his  stubby  beard  and 
glared  at  the  stranger.  But,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  doctor,  Mr.  Alphaeus  P. 
Winterbottom  was  not  overwhelmed. 
Miss  Mattie  half  rose  from  her  chair. 
"Good  evening,  Dr.  Slurke.  Won't 


you  come  in  ?  "  she  inquired,  with  the 
sugar  tongs  poised  in  her  hand. 

This  was  another  insult.  She  was 
pouring  out  her  best  tea  and  giving  it  to 
the  man  in  the  chair.  Dr.  Slurke  did  a 
very  foolish  thing.  He  lost  his  temper. 
He  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height — 
5  feet  3 — and  scowled  on  the  pirate 
king  in  the  armchair. 

"  Won't  you  come  in  ?  "  tremulously 
repeated  Miss  Mattie. 

Dr.  Slurke  bowed  sarcastically. 

"I  thank  you  ;  no,  madam,"  he  said. 
"  I  only  came  in  to  inform  you  that  I 
had  caught  a  cold  in  my  garden  whilst 
awaiting  your  pleasure." 

The  other  man  looked  quietly  up. 

"  I  guess  you  ought  to  be  proud  of 
it,"  he  said,  in  his  objectionable  Ameri- 
can way. 

Dr.  Slurke  bowed  to  him  with  with- 
ering irony. 

"I — eh — was  not  aware  that  I  was 
asking  a  conundrum,"  he  said.  "May 
I  inquire  who  I  have  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
dressing ?  " 

The  stranger  smiled. 

"My  name's  Winterbottom — Al- 
phaeus P.  Winterbottom." 

Miss  Mattie  let  fall  the  sugar  from 
the  tongs. 

"  Oh,  Dr.  Slurke,"  she  said,  "lam 
so  sorry.  You  see,  it  was  rather  a 
difficult  question  to  answer,  and  " 

"  I  will  thank  you  to  be  good  enough 
not  to  discuss  it  before  this  gentleman," 
the  doctor  ejaculated. 

"But  I— I  really  "    And  Miss 

Mattie  felt  inclined  to  cry. 

Mr.  Winterbottom  was  moved  by 
Miss  Mattie's  distress. 

"Shall  I  make  him  shut  the  door 
from  the  outside  ?  "  he  asked,  quietly 
caressing  the  cat.  "I  think,  madam, 
you'd  feel  more  comfortable  if  this  tur- 
key cock  sort  of  person  had  gone  home 
to  roost." 

"I  was  not  speaking  to  you,  sir," 
said  the  doctor.  "My  remarks  were 
meant  for  this  lady." 

"Madam,  I  take  my  leave,"  said  the 
angry  doctor.  "As  for  you,  Mr.  Win- 
terbeans,  you  shall  hear  from  me." 

"Not  professionally,  I  hope,"  said 
the  imperturbable  stranger.  "Don't 
distress  this  lady  any  more,  or  I'll 
really  have  to  come  and  reason  with 
you." 

The  doctor  withdrew,  speechless  with 
rage.    Poor  Miss  Mattie  began  to  cry. 

The  stranger  put  the  cat  down  and 
gently  approached  the  table. 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  "  that  extremely 
ill-tempered  person  will  be  better  to- 
morrow. If  he  ain't,  I  guess  I'll  have 
to  reason  with  him  near  a  pond." 

"  Oh,  please  don't,"  said  Miss  Mat- 
tie,  feeling  comforted  by  the  stranger's 
bulk.  "I — I  kept  him  waiting  for  an 
enswer  to — to  an  extremely  delicate 
matter  this  evening,  and — and  he's 
cross  with  me." 

The  stranger  led  Miss  Mattie  to  the 
armchair. 

"Now,  sit  there,  madam,"  he  said, 
in  his  gentle,  kindly  way.  "  I'll  brew 
this  tea  for  you.  Assimilate  those  cun- 
ning little  cakes,  and  you'll  feel  better. 
One  lump  of  sugar,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Mattie,  feeling  that 
support  from  conscious  strength  which 
delights  women. 

"And  the  cream?"  said  the  stran- 
ger, holding  up  the  dainty  little  cream 
ewer  admiringly.  "My,  ain't  that 
little  pitcher  pretty?  And  the  fire ! 
Beats  our  stoves  hollow."  He  handled 
the  dainty  tea  equipage  with  jealous 
care,  and  waited  on  Miss  Mattie  so 
nicely  that  all  her  fears  vanished. 

"I  thank  you,  Mr.  Winterbottom," 
said  Miss  Mattie,  in  her  simple,  friendly 
way.  "  It — it  was  foolish  of  me  to — to 
be  so  frightened.  The  doctor  has  been 
very  kind  to  me." 

"  Then  I'll  let  him  off  the  pond,  "  said 
Mr.  Winterbottom,  as  if  making  a  con- 
cession to  sentiment. 

Mr.  Winterbottom  took  up  the  letter 
with  his  customary  deliberation. 

"Now,  madam,"  he  said,  "  I'll  read 
it  to  you,  and  when  I'm  pumping  over 
a  cahot  you  tell  me  to  pull  up,  and  I'll 
drive  quietly. " 

Miss  Mattie  did  not  understand  what 
a  cahot  was.  The  stranger  explained 
that  it  was  a  hole  in  the  road  in  win- 
ter, and  that  a  sleigh  had  to  glide 
gently  over  and  not  take  it  flying,  for 
fear  of  bumping  the  bottom  out. 
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"Is — is  the  letter  from  Mr.  Roun- 
tree  ?  "  asked  Miss  Mattie,  with  quiv- 
ering lips. 

The  stranger  looked  at  her  admir- 
ingly- 

With  this  glance  of  admiration  was  a 
smile  and  a  twinkle  of  kindly,  merry 
eyes.    Miss  Mattie  was  disturbed. 

Something  in  the  twinkling  eyes 
awoke  memories  of  apple  blossoms  and 
a  sturdy  young  fellow  and  a  yellow- 
haired  girl  lingering  in  the  twilight  in 
the  old  apple  orchard.  She  could  hear 
the  impassioned  words  of  the  youth, 
and  the  snip  of  the  shears  that  severed 
the  yellow  curl,  which  was  to  be  his 
amulet  until  kindlier  fate  brought  to- 
gether their  divergent  paths. 

In  the  meantime  the  merry-eyed 
giant  had  opened  the  letter  and  Miss 
Mattie's  outstretched  hand  received — 
a  lock  of  curly  yellow  hair. 

When  Prudence  returned  with  a 
fresh  supply  of  pikelets  her  wise  young 
eyes  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance, 
and  she  discreetly  retreated  without 
interrupting  the  long-separated  lovers. 


Congress  of  Women. 

A  notable  congress  has  been  in  ses- 
sion at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  during  the 
past  week.  Several  hundred  delegates, 
representing  Mothers'  Clubs  of  twenty- 
three  States,  have  been  conferring  in 
the  interests  of  reform  and  improve- 
ment. 

They  know  that,  if  personal  and  civic 
virtues  are  to  be  advanced,  it  must  be 
by  the  education  of  the  child,  and  that 
the  child  must  be  reached  through  the 
parents —  primarily  the  mother  —  and 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  are  striv- 
ing in  every  way  to  arouse  and  enlist 
the  mothers  of  the  United  States  to  the 
full  measure^  of  their  duties  in  this  re- 
spect. They  believe  that  the  easiest 
and  cheapest  way  to  dispose  of  the 
criminal  class  is  to  dispense  with  it  by 
educating  to  better  things  and  higher 
standards. 

The  National  Congress  of  Mothers,  of 
which  Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Birney  of 
Washington  is  the  head,  has  met  with 
remarkable  success  along  two  lines — 
investigation  of  the  laws  that  govern 
our  dependent  defective  and  criminal 
children  and  the  establishment  of  a 
closer  connection  between  the  mother 
and  the  school. 

The  importance  of  meetings  such  as 
at  Des  Moines  can  hardly  be  estimated. 
Aside  from  the  broadening  influence 
they  have  upon  the  women  as  individ- 
uals, they  enable  them  to  concentrate 
in  certain  well-defined  directions  efforts 
that  might  otherwise  be  ineffective 
through  too  great  diversity  of  aim,  and 
they  are  teaching  women  that  responsi- 
bility for  good  citizenship  and  good  gov- 
ernment does  not  lie  upon  the  shoulders 
of  men  alone. 

Invalids'  Food. 

In  a  recent  lecture  on  invalids'  dietet- 
ics, given  by  Miss  Helen  Louise  John- 
son, she  said:  Three  things  must  be  ob- 
served with  the  greatest  care,  and 
must  receive  minute  attention  in  the 
preparation  of  an  invalid's  food.  They 
are  the  selection,  preparation  and  the 
serving  of  the  food.  Absolute  freshness 
and  sweetness,  soundness  of  meat  and 
fish,  freshness  of  eggs  and  vegetables, 
ripneness  and  sweetness  of  fruits  must 
be  insisted  upon.  I  need  not  emphasize 
the  necessity  for  care  in  preparation, 
which  first  means  a  selection  of  ways. 
No  fried  foods  may  be  given,  and  sauces 
made  in  the  usual  way  are  out  of  place. 
Potatoes  should  be  baked,  unless  the 
attending  physician  permits  some  other 
method.  Regularity  of  feeding  is  one 
of  the  essentials.  It  is  well,  if  possible, 
always  to  bathe  the  patient's  face  and 
hands  before  each  meal.  One  of  the 
most  important  considerations  is  quan- 
tity of  food.  In  cases  of  debility,  small 
quantities  of  concentrated  nourishment 
are  generally  the  rule.  Hot  foods  must 
be  served  hot,  and  cold  cold.  Every- 
thing should  be  covered  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. The  importance  of  serving  every- 
thing in  the  most  attractive  manner 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Patients 
may  appear  too  ill  to  notice  details, 
but  the  horizon  of  the  sick  room  is  a 
very  small  one,  and  a  crooked  spread 


or  a  few  drops  of  spilled  food  may  be 
actually  distressing.  Remember  the 
comfort  of  the  patient  is  no  small 
degree  dependent  upon  the  conditions 
of  the  mouth,  and  it  should  be  rinsed  if 
possible  after  each  meal  with  an  an- 
tiseptic wash. 


To  June. 

Month  of  the  perfect  love, 

Month  of  the  perfect  leaf — 
The  mellow-mourning  dove 
Thine  only  note  of  grief — 
Oh,  lot  me  hide  within  thy  shade  a  sorrow 
past  relief ! 

Thou,  unto  whose  employ 

All  Nature's  arts  belong — 
Fragrance  and  warmth  and  joy  ; 
Admit  me  to  thy  throng. 
Thou  canst  not  dull  the  pang,  but,  oh  ! 
tune  every  chord  to  song  ! 

— Century. 


Five  Cents'  Worth  of  Travel. 

We  know  a  bright  boy  whose  great 
longing  is  to  travel.  His  parents  have 
no  means  with  which  to  gratify  him  in 
that  respect.  He  occasionally  earns  a 
few  pennies  by  selling  papers  and  doing 
errands.  Instead  of  spending  the  money 
foolishly,  he  carefully  treasures  it  in  a 
small  iron  box,  which  he  calls  his  safe. 
One  day,  after  earning  five  cents,  he 
dropped  them  into  the  box,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  companion  about  his  own  age, 
and  exclaimed,  "There  goes  five  cents 
worth  of  travel !" 

"What  do  you  mean?  asked  the 
other  boy.  "How  can  you  travel  on 
five  cents  ?" 

"Five  cents  will  carry  me  a  mile  and 
a  half  on  the  railroad.  I  want  to  see 
Niagara  Falls  before  I  die.  I  am  nearly 
four  hundred  miles  from  them  now;  but 
every  five  cents  I  earn  will  bring  them 
nearer,  and  a  great  many  other  places 
that  are  worth  seeing.  I  know  it  takes 
money  to  travel;  but  money  is  money, 
be  it  ever  so  little.  If  I  do  not  save  the 
little,  I  shall  never  have  the  much." 

Some  boys  squander  every  year  the 
cost  of  a  coveted  trip  to  some  point  of 
interest.  Let  them  remember  that 
every  five  cents  saved  means  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  journey.  Small 
amounts  carefully  kept  will  foot  up 
surprising  results  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  almost  every  doctor  will  tes- 
tify that  five  cents'  worth  of  travel  is 
better  for  the  health  of  the  boy  than 
five  cents'  worth  of  sweets. — Edward 
Foster  Temple. 

Blanching  Almonds. 

There  are  several  ways  to  blanch  al- 
monds: some  brown  them  in  butter, 
some  in  olive  oil,  and  some  use  no 
grease  at  all.  I  think  this  last  named 
way  is  more  wholesome,  and  I  find  that 
they  are  very  nice  and  brittle,  and  may 
be  kept  for  weeks  without  becoming 
rancid,  states  a  writer  in  the  Farmers' 
Advocate.  If  kept  until  they  lose 
their  crispness,  it  may  be  restored  by 
placing  in  a  moderate  oven  for  a  few 
minutes.  After  removing  the  shell, 
pour  boiling  water  over  the  kernels 
and  let  stand  for  a  few  minutes  until 
the  brown  hull  slips  off  easily  by  press- 
ing between  the  thumb  and  fingers. 
Then  pour  off  the  water,  slip  off  the 
hulls,  putting  the  kernels,  not  heaped 
over  each  other  at  all,  in  a  baking  pan, 
and  while  they  are  still  moist,  sprinkle 
well  with  salt,  and  set  in  a  moderate 
oven.  If  the  oven  is  very  hot,  leave 
the  door  open  part  of  the  time.  Shake 
and  stir  them  often,  lest  they  burn  or 
get  too  brown.  They  should  be  well 
dried  through,  and  very  light  brown 
when  done. 


Women  to  Have  a  Voice. 

Women  will  henceforth  be  permitted 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  government  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  This 
has  just  been  decided  upon  at  the  con- 
ference of  that  church  in  Chicago. 
After  years  of  debate  and  many  ad- 
verse decisions,  the  brethren  have  de- 
cided that,  inasmuch  as  the  women  do 
a  large  share  of  the  church  work,  they 
should  not  be  forced  to  keep  silent, 
Saint  Paul  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. . 


The  Charm  of  Pleasantness. 

Every  woman  has  an  inherent  long- 
ing to  be  attractive,  and  if  she  has  not, 
she  should  have.  For  what  would  this 
chaos,  doubt  and  strife  of  our  daily 
warfare  become  were  it  not  that  sweet 
woman  interfuses  into  it  her  calming, 
cheering  influences  ? 

And  the  natural  tribute  men  pay  to 
woman's  attractive  qualities  is  admira- 
tion. If  a  woman  is  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating the  homage  of  man,  and 
treats  man's  highest  gift  as  though  it 
were  vanity,  she  makes  a  serious  mis- 
take. 

But  how  can  a  girl  best  gain  the  love 
and  respect  of  others  ?  This  is  an  all-im- 
portant query,  and  it  is  best  answered 
by  a  concrete  illustration  drawn  from 
life.  Miss  A  is  beautiful.  Her  statu- 
esque form  and  magnificent  face  are 
always  the  same,  with  a  cold,  distant 
aspect  which  even  her  undoubted 
beauty  does  not  redeem  from  reproach. 
Miss  B  is  neither  talented  nor  lovely, 
but  she  meets  one  heart  to  heart,  and 
continued  pleasantness  has  a  charm 
which  draws  around  her  a  devoted 
circle  of  appreciative  friends.  She  is 
her  father's  confidante,  her  mother's 
joy,  the  recipient  of  her  brother  Jack's 
love  trouble  and  sister  Nellie's  struggles 
with  French. 

Marriage  is  the  strictest  tie  of  per- 
petual friendship,  and  there  can  be  no 
friendship  without  confidence,  and  no 
confidence  without  integrity,  and  he 
must  expect  to  be  wretched  who  pays 
to  beauty,  riches  or  politeness  that  re- 
gard which  only  virtue  and  piety  can 
claim. — Johnson. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Strong  ammonia  and  water  will  take 
out  grease  spots. 

A  persistent  washing  and  rinsing  in 
milk  will  remove  an  ink  stain. 

Apply  a  drop  of  oil  to  the  door  hinges 
to  keep  them  from  creaking. 

A  cork  soaked  in  oil  makes  a  good 
substitute  for  a  glass  stopper. 

Try  a  little  baking  soda  and  hot 
water  when  cleaning  kitchen  utensils. 

Kitchen  tables  may  be  made  "  white 
as  snow  "  if  washed  with  soap  and  wood 
ashes. 

Scour  wooden  utensils — pie,  meat  and 
bread  boards — with  cold  water  and 
sand  soap.  It  will  make  and  keep  them 
whiter. 

Zinc  may  be  polished  with  a  rag 
moistened  with  coal  oil,  but  it  must 
first  be  washed  clean  and  wiped  dry 
with  a  soft  cloth. 

To  remove  a  glass  stopper  that  has 
become  tightly  wedged,  put  a  drop  or 
two  of  sweet  oil  in  a  crevice  about  the 
stopper  and  it  will  loosen  in  an  hour  or 
two. 

Copper  kettles  and  other  articles 
may  be  successfully  cleaned  by  rubbing 
them  with  half  a  lemon  dipped  in  salt. 
When  empty  they  should  be  rinsed  in 
clean  water  and  polished  with  a  soft 
cloth. 

To  clean  a  porcelain  kettle,  fill  it  half 
full  with  hot  water  and  put  in  a  table- 
spoonful  of  powdered  borax  ;  let  it  boil. 
If  this  does  not  remove  all  the  stains, 
scour  with  a  cloth  rubbed  with  soap 
and  borax. 

To  purify  the  air  of  the  cellar  and 
destroy  parasitical  growth,  place  some 
roll  brimstone  in  a  pan,  set  fire  to  it, 
close  the  doors  and  windows  as  tightly 
as  possible  for  two  or  three  hours.  Re- 
peat every  three  months. 

As  a  relish  for  roast  duck  or  game 
orange  salad  is  good.  Slice  six  oranges 
for  eight  persons.  Grate  the  rind  of 
one  and  add  the  juice  of  one  lemon, 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  salad  oil  or 
melted  butter,  a  pinch  of  cayenne  pep- 
per, and  pour  over  the  oranges. 

To  enamel  furniture  which  was  orig- 
inally white,  there  is  no  need  to  scrape 
the  article.  Give  it  a  coat  of  white 
paint,  and  when  that  is  thoroughly  dry 
put  on  the  white  enamel  To  be  really 
successful  the  enamci  should  be  baked 
on,  but  as  this  is  impossible  in  a  home 


the  above  method  is  about  all  a  house- 
keeper can  try. 

Save  the  scraps  of  a  new  gown  to 
mend  it  with.  Linen  and  cotton  washed 
often  is  better  than  new  for  darning 
white  goods.  Fine  darning  cotton  is 
better  than  silk  for  darning  black  wool- 
ens. Silk  cuts  kid.  Use  sewing  cot- 
ton to  mend  gloves. 

Mousseline  de  soie  and  chiffon  are 
best  cleaned  by  washing  in  a  pure  white 
soapsuds.  After  pressing  gently  be- 
tween the  hands  shake,  spread  out  im- 
mediately and  iron  while  wet.  If  left 
to  dry  before  pressing  the  soft  mate- 
rial will  shrink  and  wrinkle,  and  the 
threads  will  separate  in  pressing.  A 
few  drops  of  gum  arabic  dissolved  in 
the  water  in  which  the  mousseline  de 
soie  is  rinsed  will  supply  crispness  if 
desired.  Washed  in  this  manner  these 
fabrics  have  all  the  appearance  of  being 
perfectly  new. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Rice  Pudding. — Two  quarts  of  milk, 
half  a  cup  of  rice,  two-thirds  teacup  of 
sugar  and  one  cup  of  raisins.  Bake  in 
a  slow  oven  over  three  hours,  stirring 
occasionally. 

Rye  Breakfast  Cakes. — Two  cups 
of  rye  meal,  one-half  cup  of  molasses, 
one  and  one-half  cups  of  sweet  milk, 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  a  little  salt. 
Mix  very  soft  and  bake  at  once  in  a 
rollpan  or  muffin  rings. 

Buckwheat  Cakes. — For  a  family  of 
four  or  five,  take  one  quart  of  warm 
water,  two  spoons  of  Indian  meal,  small 
cup  of  yeast,  salt,  with  enough  buck- 
wheat to  make  a  stiff  batter.  Let  it 
rise  all  night. 

Kisses. — Take  one  tablespoonful  of 
sugar  to  the  white  of  one  egg.  Flavor 
with  vanilla,  and  beat  with  a  spoon  un- 
til quite  light.  Drop  in  little  heaps  on 
white  paper  and  bake  in  a  cool  oven. 
They  must  not  get  brown,  or  even  yel- 
low, but  must  be  hard  on  top. 

Walnut  Cake. — One  cup  of  sugar, 
one-half  cup  butter,  one-half  cup  sweet 
milk,  three  eggs,  two  cups  flour,  two 
teaspoonfuls  baking  powder,  one  cup 
stoned  raisins  and  one  cup  chopped 
walnuts.  Flour  the  nuts  and  raisins 
before  putting  them  in  the  cake. 

Nut  Filling. — Take  two  ounces  of 
sugar  and  make  a  syrup  of  it  with 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  water,  to  which 
add  three  ounces  of  walnuts,  peeled 
and  pounded  fine  in  a  mortar,  with  the 
addition  of  a  tablespoonful  of  cream. 
Add  then  half  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 
essence  and  one  ounce  of  candied  lemon 
peel,  minced.    Stir  until  thick. 

Chocolate  Pudding. — Let  one  pint 
of  milk  come  to  a  boiling  point.  Add 
one  large  spoonful  cornstarch  (wet  in  a 
little  milk),  one-half  cup  sugar,  one  tea- 
spoonful butter  and  three  heaping 
tablespoonfuls  grated  chocolate,  having 
been  melted  in  a  little  boiling  water  ; 
boil  until  thickened,  pour  into  a  mold 
and  place  on  ice.  Serve  with  flavored 
sugar  and  cream. 

Cocoandt  Pie. — Line  a  pie  tin  with 
rich  puff  paste  ;  take  a  small  pint  of 
milk  and  let  it  come  to  a  boil ;  thicken 
with  a  little  cornstarch  dissolved  in  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  cold  milk ;  remove 
from  the  fire  and  add  two  well-beaten 
eggs  that  have  been  mixed  with  one 
small  cup  of  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter  and  one  small  cup  of  freshly- 
grated  cocoanut ;  fill  the  pie  tin  and 
bake  ;  beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  to 
a'  stiff  froth  ;  add  half  a  cup  of  sugar 
and  half  a  cup  of  cocoanut  ;  spread  over 
the  pie  and  return  to  the  oven,  but  do 
not  let  it  brown. 


BANANGE. 

One  teaspoonful  of  this  extract  in  a  quart  of  Ice 
Cream  makes  a  most  delicious  dessert.  If  you  are 
tired  of  the  old  standby  flavors  try  BANANGE. 
It  is  an  entirely  new  and  distinct  flavor.  To  in- 
troduce it  we  make  this  offer:  Send  fifty  cents,  or. 
still  better,  twenty-five  cents  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  ten  housekeepers  in  your  locality  and 
we  will  mail  you  a  large  bottle  postage  free. 

L.  D.  WALKER  &  CO., 

Extracts  and  Fruit  Syrups, 

416  market  st.,  san  francisco. 
Lodge  and  Chdkch  Socials  Supplied  Free. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  June  13,  1900. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

June.  July. 

Wednesday   66}<®67>4        67  ®68H 

Thursday   684®70  68  @70 

Friday   70  @71K  70^@72* 

Saturday   70X®   72  @71 

Monday   725*-®   74  @72J< 

Tuesday   724®   744@73 

♦Holiday. 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futuros  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

July .  Sept. 

Wednesday   5s   8«d      5s  8&d 

Thursday   5s   94d      5s  9fcd 

Friday   5s  10V4d      5s  104d 

Saturday  5s  ll}<d      5s  ll^d 

Monday   5s  ll^d      5s  llfcd 

Tuesday   5s  HXd     6s  04d 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec  ,  1900.        May,  1901. 

Thursday   1  024@1  03   @   

Friday   1  03X@1  05   @   

Saturday   1  034@1  02*   @   

Monday   1  05   @1  04*   @   

Tuesday   1  044@1  08X   @   

Wednesday   1  03X@1  03   @   

WHEAT. 

The  wheat  market  since  last  review  has 
exhibited  more  evidence  of  strength,  both 
here  and  abroad,  than  for  many  weeks 
previous.  The  improvement  was  more 
particularly  in  options  or  in  the  specula- 
tive field,  but  the  spot  market  was  also 
favorably  affected.  The  basis  of  the  im- 
proved tone  was  the  bad  condition  of  the 
crop  in  the  middle  West.  According  to 
the  Government  report,  the  Winter  wheat 
area  was  reduced  in  May  1,676,000  acres, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  abandonment  of  this 
area,  tho  condition  of  Winter  wheat  de- 
clined in  May  6.2  points.  The  Winter 
wheat  area  on  June  1st  was  24,908,000 
acres.  Preliminary  reports  indicate  a  de- 
crease in  Spring  wheat  acreage  of  about 
567,000  acres,  or  2.9%.  The  condition  of 
Winter  wheat  on  June  1st  was  82.7, 
against  88.9  May  1st,  67.3  a  year  ago,  and 
80.7  average  for  past  ten  years.  Condi- 
tion of  Spring  wheat  is  given  at  87.3, 
against  91.4  a  year  ago,  and  93  average 
for  past  ten  years.  In  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  Europo,  particularly  in  the  Danu- 
bian  provinces  and  in  southern  Russia, 
the  crop  was  reported  in  improved  and 
generally  fine  condition. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  tho  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1900,  delivery,  $1.02jj@1.05. 

May,  1901,  delivery,  — @— -c. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1900,  wheat  sold  at 
$1.03|@1.03;  May,  1901,  — @— . 

California  Milling  %  95  @1  00 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   95  ®  — 

Oregon  Valley   924®  974 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   95  @1  CO 

Walla  Walla  Club   874®  974 

Off  qualities  wheat   874®  924 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1898-99.  1899-1900. 

Liv.  quotations             -s-dg-s-d  6s2d@6s24d 

Freight  rates               274@30s  38)i@40s 

Local  market  $1  06Vi<s  1  08^  95®974c 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

STOCKS   OF   GRAIN   IN   STATE  JUNE  L 

Stocks  of  cereals,  etc.,  in  the  State  on 
June  1st,  1900,  and  previous  dates,  are 
given  by  the  Produce  Exchange  as  follows: 


1900. 

1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

Flour,  bbls. 

95,090 

70,906 

87,380 

94,960 

Wheat,  ctls  . 

8,367,840 

3,394,160 

3,152,680 

1,733,880 

Barley,  ctls  . 

2,108,5211 

232,420 

943,060 

758,600 

Oats,  ctls. 

147,980 

23.460 

109,380 

81,980 

Rye.  ctls  

54  240 

10,560 

54,300 

21,360 

Corn,  ctls. 

28,780 

25,560 

112,780 

61,280 

Beans,  sks. . . 

114,088 

308,973 

561,262 

5115,730 

FLOUR. 

There  has  been  no  appreciable  improve- 
ment in  this  market,  either  in  prices  or 
general  tone.  Stocks  are  fairly  liberal, 
and  more  buyers  than  put  in  an  appear- 
ance could  bo  readily  accommodated.  Al- 
though there  is  little  likelihood  of  flour 
going  much  lower,  most  of  the  purchasing 
is  for  immediate  use. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  t2  40@2  60 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  65@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35@3  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  40 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@3  40 


BARLEY. 
While  values  for  this  cereal  are  not 
(juotably  lower  than  a  week  ago,  nor  are 
not  likely  to  drop  to  much  lower  levels, 
the  market  can  not  he  termed  firm. 
Stocks  in  State  on  the  1st  inst.,  according 
to  the  Produce  Exchange,  were  105,400 
tons,  being  the  largest  amount  ever  re- 
ported at  the  end  of  the  season,  although 
the  quantity  stated  to  be  on  hand  on  June 
1st,  1899,  was  about  the  same,  102,600  tons. 
A  brisk  export  trade  is  needed  to  bring 
this  market  into  healthy  shape. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   674®  70 

Feed,  fair  to  good   624®  66 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   75  @  80 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  — 

OATS. 

Tho  amount  reported  in  the  State  on 
1st  inst.,  7400  tons,  is  large  as  compared 
with  quantities  stated  to  bo  on  hand  at 
corresponding  date  in  previous  seasons. 
Of  present  supplies,  however,  only  a  small 
proportion  is  choice  white,  and  markot  for 
this  sort  is  firm.  Values  throughout  re- 
main about  as  last  quoted,  but  for  ordinary 
grades  of  Whites  and  Grays  tho  market 
lacks  strength.  Black  and  Red  oats  rule 
steady,  purchasing  on  Government  ac- 
count helping  greatly  to  sustain  prices  for 
best  grades  of  latter. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  224@l  25 

White,  good  to  choice   1  124@1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  05  @1  10 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  024@1  124 

Milling   1  15  @1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  20  ®1  30 

Black  Russian   95  @1  074 

Red   95  @1  174 

CORN. 

Supplies  of  this  cereal,  according  to  the 
Produce  Exchange  statement,  have  seldom 
been  lighter  at  corresponding  date.  At 
the  quoted  ratos,  however,  which  remain 
practically  as  last  noted,  the  market  does 
not  show  firmness,  the  demand  being  slow 
at  current  rates.  Large  White  is  in 
heaviest  supply,  and  offerings  of  this  va- 
riety include  considerable  which  is  damp 
or  otherwise  faulty. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  10  @1  124 

Large  Yellow   1  15  @i  174 

Small  Yellow   l  40  @1  50 

Eastern,  in  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  09  @1  11 

RYE. 

Little  doing  in  this  cereal  and  no  im- 
provement to  record  in  quotable  rates. 

Good  to  choice,  new   874®  924 

BUCKWHEAT. 
With  market  baro  of  offerings  and  nono 
needed  at  present,  values  are  necessarily 
nominal. 

Good  to  choice   2  00  @2  10 

Silverskin   —  @  — 

BEANS. 

Business  is  of  light  volume,  either  for 
shipment  or  on  local  account.  While 
there  are  no  radical  changes  to  record  in 
quotable  rates,  the  markot  presents  in  the 
main  an  easy  tone,  more  especially  so  for 
Large  Whites  or  Lady  Washingtons, 
Pinks  and  Bayos,  these  constituting  the 
bulk  of  present  supplies.  Holders  are  de- 
sirous of  reducing  stocks  and  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  grant  concessions  to  buyers  rather 
than  miss  sales,  especially  where  transfers 
of  fair  proportions  are  being  effected. 
Only  114,000  sacks  were  reported  in  State 
on  1st  inst.,  including  76,600  sacks  in  this 
center. 


Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  fbs   3  35 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  30 

Lady  Washington   2  90 

Butter,  small    

Butter,  large    

Pinks   2  70 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  85 

Reds   3  25 

Red  Kidneys      

Limas,  good  to  choice   5  25 

Black-eye  Beans   3  25 

Horse  Beans    

Garbanzos,  large   2  50 

Garbanzos,  small   2  00 


®3  50 
(23  40 
@3  05 


@2  90 
@3  00 
(n  3  75 

@  

@5  35 
@3  75 

®  

@2  75 

m  2  25 


Recent  advices  by  mail  from  New  York 
give  the  following  review  of  the  bean  mar- 
ket, prices  quoted  being  per  60-ft.  bushel : 

Tho  improvement  established  in  domes- 
tic Marrow  beans  early  last  week  has  been 
fully  maintained,  but  no  further  advance 
has  occurred.  Exporters  have  drawn 
some  orders  and  a  moderate  business  has 
been  done,  the  choicost  goods  selling  at 
f  2.20  generally.  The  call  for  Medium  has 
continued  light,  and  while  best  marks 
have  been  offering  at  less  than  $2.15  they 
have  been  difficult  to  sell  at  the  price. 
Pea  have  also  ruled  quiet  but  steady  on 
the  basis  of  $2.27J@2.30  for  choice  quality. 
Red  Kidney  have  climbed  upward  fully 
12Ac,  and  close  firm  with  considerable  in- 
terest manifested.  Exporters  have  taken 
a  number  of  lots  during  the  week.  The 
first  orders  were  filled  at  $2.05,  then  at 
$2.07$,  later  at  $2.10@2.12i,  with  a  few 
sales  at  the  close  at  $2.15.  White  Kidney 
strengthened  a  little  under  light  offerings. 
There  has  been  some  business  in  Yellow 
Eye  at  $2.20.  Increased  weakness  in 
Turtle  Soup  owing  to  a  total  absence  of 


trade.  Lima  held  steady  but  working  out 
slowly;  quotable  at  $3.52A@3.55.  It  is  an 
unsatisfactory  market  for  tho  class  of  for- 
eign beans  that  comprise  the  bulk  of  pres- 
ent holdings.  They  are  mostly  of  quite 
inferior  to  simply  fair  quality,  and  these 
can  bo  bought  from  $1.50  to  $1.65.  Good 
to  prime  grades  are  steady  with  a  moder- 
ate inquiry.  Scotch  peas  dull  and  in  buy- 
ors'  favor;  only  small  jobbing  sales  above 
$1.15.  Green  in  light  receipt  and  worth 
about  as  much  as  Scotch,  but  they  are 
not  often  asked  for. 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Same  inactivity  before  noted  is  still  pre- 
vailing.   Quotations  are  based  on  prices 
realized  in  latest  transfors  from  jobbers. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  20  ®2  35 

Niles  Peas   2  00  @2  25 

WOOL. 

Local  dealers  still  complain  of  a  dull 
market,  buyers  being  difficult  to  find,  and 
that  when  they  do  put  in  an  appearance, 
their  ideas  of  values  are  as  a  rule  too  far 
below  asking  rates  to  admit  of  transfers 
being  effected.  There  is  little  or  no  dis- 
position shown  by  holders  to  come  down 
to  tho  levels  that  large  operators  think 
necessary  to  warrant  them  in  taking  hold 
freely.  Wools  are  being  held  back  in  the 
interior  to  an  unusual  degree,  and  this  is 
helping  to  some  extent  in  prolonging  the 
dullness.  Some  wools  are  going  outward, 
the  last  Panama  steamer  taking  249  bales 
for  New  York. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  18  @20 

Northern,  free  15  @17 

Northern,  defective  12  @14 

Middle  Counties,  free  15  @17 

Middle  Counties,  defective  12  @14 

Southern  Mountain,  12  mos  10  ®12 

Southern  Mountain,  free,  7  mos  11  @13 

Southern  Mountain,  defective,  7  mos  10  @12 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  19  @21 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  18  (219 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  18  @17 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  »ood  18  @15 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  15 


@17 

HOPS. 

There  is  little  doing  in  this  line  in  the 
local  market,  and  not  likely  to  be  much 
change  in  this  regard  during  the  next 
two  or  three  months,  or  until  new  crop 
hops  begin  to  come  upon  the  market. 
Present  offerings  of  1899  hops  are  mostly 
under  choice,  and  dealers  are  not  in  the 
market  for  common  grades,  having  an 
abundance  of  this  sort  on  hand.  New  have 
been  contracted  for  to  arrive,  in  limited 
quantity,  at  9@10c.  for  choice. 

Good  to  choice,  1899  crop   6  @9 

The  following  review  of  the  hop  mar- 
ket, furnished  by  mail  of  recent  date,  is 
from  a  New  York  authority: 

Until  near  tho  close  of  the  week  the 
weather  was  unusually  cool  for  the  season 
of  the  year,  and  its  influence  on  trade  has 
boon  quite  perceptible.  Brewers  have  not 
folt  like  buying  many  hops  so  long  as  the 
demand  for  malt  liquors  was  so  moderate, 
but  there  are  indications  that  they  will 
show  more  interest  as  soon  as  warm 
weather  sets  in.  In  anticipation  of  better 
business  in  the  near  future  holders  of 
stocks  here  take  perhaps  a  little  more 
hpeful  view  of  the  situation,  particularly 
for  fine  goods,  and  there  is  a  steady  to 
firm  fooling  as  to  values.  There  is  no 
change  of  moment  in  quotations,  outside 
figures  representing  asking  rates  for  best 
lots,  and  it  is  quite  doubtful  that  they  can 
if  thoy  can  be  bougt  for  less.  An  occa- 
sional sale  is  reported  in  the  interior  of 
this  State,  one  growth  in  Otsego  county 
realizing  llic,  but  the  stocks  now  in  first 
hands  are  very  small,  possibly  not  over 
2000  to  2500  bales  in  New  York  State,  and 
say  15,000  bales  on  the  Pacific  coast,  a 
large  part  of  which  are  low  grade  Ore- 
gons.  It  is  reported  that  the  growing 
crop  on  the  coast  does  not  look  as  well  as 
last  year.  In  New  York  there  is  de- 
creased acreage,  resulting  from  some  win- 
ter killing  and  plowing  up  of  weak  yards, 
but  if  proper  care  is  taken  in  the  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  season  is  favorable  from 
now  on,  there  may  be  nearly  as  many  hops 
raised  as  last  year. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
A  fair  demand  is  being  experienced  for 
old  hay,  values  for  which  are  sustained  at 
about  same  range  current  for  several 
weeks  past,  but  market  is  not  firm  at 
these  figures.  Vory  little  extra  selling 
pressure  would  send  prices  to  lower  levels. 
Now  hay  is  not  attracting  much  attention 
from  either  large  or  small  buyers,  and  is 
mooting  with  a  decidedly  weak  market, 
which  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  the  case 
for  fully  a  month  or  more. 

NEW  HAY. 

Wheat   6  00®  7  00 

Oat,  fair  to  good    4  50®  6  00 

OLD  HAY 

Wheat    6  50®  9  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   6  00®  9  00 

Oat   6  00®  8  00 

Barley  ,   5  00®  7  00 

Alfalfa   5  03®  6  50 

Stock   6  00®  6  00 

Compressed   6  60®  9  60 

Straw,  ¥  bale   25®  87* 


MILLSTUFFS. 
There  have  been  no  changes  worth  men- 
tioning since  last  review  in  quotable  values 
for  millstuffs  of  any  description.  There 
was  a  generally  steady  tone,  even  Rolled 
Barley  showing  less  tendency  to  weakness 
than  immediately  prior  to  date  of  last  re- 
port. 

Bran,  *  ton   12  00®  13  00 

Middlings   16  00®  18  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    13  00®  15  00 

Barley,  Rolled    16  00®  16  60 

Cornmeal  -  -    24  50@25  00 

Cracked  Corn   25  00®  26  00 

SEEDS. 

Market  is  inactive,  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  absence  of  noteworthy  offerings  of 
seeds  of  any  variety  ordinarily  quoted  in 
this  column.  Values  below  named  are 
based  mainly  on  prices  realized  in  a  job- 
bing way.  The  Mustard  Seed  crop  is 
light  and  will  likoly  not  exceed  7000  sacks. 
It  will  probably  be  sixty  days  before  val- 
ues for  new  crop  Mustard  will  be  deter- 
mined. 

Per  ell. 

Mustard,  Trieste   — ®— 

Mustard,  Yellow   —ax— 

Flax   — @— 

Per  lb. 

Canary   s^®  4 

Rape   2  @  8 

Hemp   4  @  4J4 

Timothy   4  @  44 

Alfalfa,  Utah   — @— 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
The  Grain  Bag  market  showed  steadi- 
ness, with  considerable  business  doing  at 
the  prevailing  rates.  For  other  bags  there 
is  little  inquiry  at  present  and  no  changes 
in  prices. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July  ..   — ®— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6H@  t% 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36.  spot. . .  «>,..i  6% 
State  Prison  Bags  in  lots  of  2000,  »  100. .  .5  66®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  fbs   — ®324 

Wool  Sacks,  3*  lbs   —  ®284 

Fleece  Twine   74® — 

Gunnies   — @184 

Bean  Bags   4X@  5* 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton  <   64®  7X 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

The  same  absence  of  strength  and  lack 
of  activity  previously  noted  as  existing  in 
this  department  is  still  boing  experienced, 
with  poor  prospect  of  there  being  any 
change  for  the  better  very  soon. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  CulU. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  fbs   10  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs   9  8 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   9  8 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  SO  B>s   9  8 

Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fbs   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  9 

Dry  Hides   17  14 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs   16  12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fbs   18  15 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large   2  50  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium   2  00  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   I  00  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  200  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   76  @1  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides   50  @  75 

Pelts,  long  wool,  *  skin   1  00  ®1  25 

Pelts,  medium,  ft  skin   70  ®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  T»  skin   35  @  80 

Pelts,  sheaaltng,  fi  skin   20  ®  35 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   274®  30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20  @  22* 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  10 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   4M®  44 

Tallow,  No.  2   3*@  4 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  @  374 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  @  10 

HONEY. 

Stocks  and  offerings  are  light.  Most  of 
the  business  is  of  a  retail  character  and  on 
local  account,  stiffer  figures  being  realized 
in  this  way  than  are  quotable.  Figures 
below  noted  fairly  represent  wholesale  val- 
ues or  prices  obtainable  from  jobbers. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   v&  Hi 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   6*®  6* 

Extracted,  Amber  S>4@  b\ 

White  Comb,  lfb  frames  12  @124 

Amber  Comb   8  ®I0 

BEESWAX. 
Values  are  being  well  maintained,  with 
supplies  limited  and  no  lack  of  demand. 

Good  to  choice,  light,     lb  26  ®27 

Dark  24  @26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Beef  and  Mutton  market  showed  steadi- 
ness, and  nothing  to  warrant  anticipating 
any  material  c  hange  in  the  near  future. 
Hog  market  was  firm  and  higher. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  fib          6  @  64 

Beef,  second  quality   54®  6 

Beef,  third  quality   5  @  54 

Mutton— ewes,  64@7c;  wethers   7  ®  74 

Hogs,  bard  grain  fed,  medium   b\..i  6 

Hogs,  small,  fat   t\®  6 

Hogs,  large,  hard   .■>',•« — 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   — ® — 

Hogs,  feeders   v,ia.  54 
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Hogs,  country  dressed   6  @  (>% 

Veal,  small,  #B>   8  @10 

Veal,  large,  V  »   7  @  8W 

Lamb,  spring,  1*  lb   8  @  8'/2 

POULTRY. 
Owing  to  a  surfeit  of  offerings,  largely 
full-grown  chickens  from  the  East  and  do- 
mestic young  stock,  market  showed  still 
more  depressed  condition  than  preceding 
week. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  fi  lb   —  @  — 

Turkeys,  live  bens,  ^  lb   12  ®  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,     fl>   10  @  11 

Hens,  California,  ^  dozen   4  00  @5  00 

Roosters,  old   3  50  @4  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  00  @6  00 

Fryers   3  50   @4  50 

Broilers,  large   3  50  @4  00 

Broilers,  small   2  00   @2  50 

Ducks,  old,  f,  dozen   4  00  @5  00 

Ducks,  young,  $  dozen   4  00  @5  00 

Geese,  $>  pair   1  00  @1  50 

Goslings,  $  pair   1  00  @1  50 

Pigeons,  old,  $  dozen   1  25  @1  50 

Pigeons,  young    1  25  @1  50 

BUTTER. 
A  further  advance  was  established  in 
prices  for  fresh  product,  with  market 
quite  firm  for  cnoice  to  select,  arrivals  of 
the  latter  sort  showing  marked  decrease. 
In  packed  stock  there  is  not  much  at 
present  doing. 

Creamery,  extras,  "f,  lb   20  @ — 

Creamery,  firsts   19H@— 

Creamery,  seconds   19  @ — 

Dairy,  select   19  @— 

Dairy,  seconds   17H@18 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @ — 

Mixed  store   14  @15 

Creamery  in  tubs   19  @21 

Pickled  Roll   18  @20 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select   19  @21 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   17  @18 

CHEFSE. 
Market  remains  in  healthy  shape,  and 
is  firm  at  the  quotations,  with  demand 
good  for  both  large  and  small  sizes.  Young 
Americas  are  in  very  light  stock  and  in  a 
retail  way  are  commanding  comparatively 
fancy  figures.  Favorite  brands  of  fiats 
are  going  to  special  custom  at  an  advance 
on  quotations. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   Wt® — 

California,  good  to  choice   SVi®  9 

California,  fair  to  good   8  @  814 

California  Cheddar   — @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   9!^@10H 

EGGS. 

Prices  have  been  again  marked  upward, 
with  prospects  of  further  improvement  in 
the  near  future  for  strictly  choice  to  se- 
lect. Held  eggs  are  in  liberal  supply,  and 
these,  as  well  as  common  qualities  of  fresh, 
are  being  offered  at  generally  easy  rates. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  20  @ — 

California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  18  @19 

California,  good  to  choice  store   14  ffll6 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading   15  @17 

Eastern,  cold  storage   —  @— 

VEGETABLES. 
Nearly  all  descriptions  of  mid-summer 
vegetables  were  in  good  supply,  and  a 
generally  easy  tone  prevailed.  Such 
changes  as  were  made  in  quotations  were 
almost  without  exception  to  lower  prices. 
Onions  sold  at  a  decline.  Tomatoes  were 
plentiful.  Green  corn  is  now  selling  mostly 
by  the  crate  or  sack,  $1.75  being  a  quot- 
able extreme  on  crates,  and  $1.25  on  sacks. 

50  @i  50 
2lA@  3<A 
2H@  4 
40   @  — 
50    @  — 
25   @1  50 
4    @  fi 
SA®  VA 
10  @ 
30  @ 


Asparagus,  $  box  

Beans,  String,  lb  

Beans,  Wax,  ^  lb  

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100  

Cauliflower,  f>  dozen  

Cucumbers,  Bay,  $  box   1 

Egg  Plant,  $  ft   

Garlio,  K>  ft  

Green  Corn,  f(  doz   10  @  20 

Onions,  Red,  Cal.,  good  to  choice          30  @  60 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  $  cental   80  @  90 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,  $  ft   VA®  2J4 

Peas,  Green,  "f,  sack    75  @1  25 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ¥  ft   8  @  10 

Peppers,  Bell,  fift   —  @  — 

Rhubuarb,    box   25  @  75 

Squash,  Summer,  ^  large  box   1  00  @1  25 

Tomatoes,  Tgt  box   50  @  75 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  $  box   —  @  — 

POTATOES. 
This  market  has  been  weak  and  slow 
most  of  the  time  since  last  review.  The 
shipping  demand  continues  insignificant, 
mainly  owing  to  the  plague  scare.  There 
was  considerable  accumulation  of  stocks, 
although,  with  a  fair  average  amount  of 
business,  arrivals  would  not  have  been  ex- 
cessive. 

Burbanks,  River,     cental   40  ®  80 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  $  cental...     50  @  85 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Oregon   60  ®  90 

River  Reds   —  @  — 

Early  Rose   —  @  — 

Garnet  ChUe   —  ®  — 

New  Potatoes,  <$  cental   40  @  75 

Sweet,  River,  V  cental   —  @  — 

Sweet,  Merced   —  @ 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  display  of  mids-ummer  fruits  was 
liberal,  especially  of  Cherries,  Plums  and 
Berries,  market  for  these  steadily  favor- 


ing the  consumer.  Offerings  of  Plums 
were  decidedly  heavy,  and  did  not  include 
many  choice  to  select.  Apricots  were  in 
increased  receipt  and  lower.  Peaches 
went  at  lower  average  rates  than  preced- 
ing week,  but  this  was  largely  the  fault  of 
the  quality,  which  did  not  average  high. 
Grapes  were  on  market  from  Arizona  in 
small  quantity,  mainly  Thompson's  seed- 
less. Figs  arrived,  but  not  in  a  wholesale 
way,  and  sold  at  decidedly  irregular  prices. 
Currants  were  in  rather  heavy  supply  and 
had  to  depend  largely  on  canners  for  an 
outlet.  Gooseberries  were  scarce  and  high, 
particularly  the  large  varieties,  and  were 
not  quotable  in  a  regular  way. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   —  @  — 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-lb  box. 
Apples,  common  to  fair,     50-ft  box. 

Apricots,  Royal,  f,  crate  

Apricots,  Royal,  $  box  


50 
30 
40 
35 
35 
25 
20 


® 


@ 


85 
40 
65 
60 
50 
40 
35 


@  5  00 
@  4  50 
@  5  00 
@  35 
@  90 
@  4  00 
@  75 
®  30 
@  1  50 
@  75 
@  6  00 
@  4  00 


Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  V  box  

Cherries,  Black  Tartarian,  box... 

Cherries,  White  and  Red,  $  box  

Cherries,  in  bulk,  "f,  ft,  Royal  Anne, 

4@5c;  Black  Tartarian,  2i4@4c; 

Red  and  White,  2@3c. 

Gooseberries,  common,  $  lb   — 

Gooseberries,  English,  ^  ft   — 

Raspberries,  $  chest   3  CO 

Blackberries,    chest   3  00 

Logan  Berries,  f,  chest   3  00 

Plums,     box   15 

Tragedy  Prunes,  $  crate   75 

Currants,  Red,     chest   2  50 

Peaches,  Tfr  box   35 

Pears,  Madeline,      box   15 

Figs,  Black,  f,  double  layers   1  00 

Figs,  single  layer  box    50 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest..  3  50 
Strawberries,  Large,  H  chest    3  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Apricots  of  the  new  crop  have  put  in  an 
appearance  and  are  now  quotable  at  1\@ 
8c  spot  for  good  to  choice  Royals  in  sacks, 
these  figures  being  obtainable  in  the  filling 
of  orders  for  immediate  use.  For  forward 
deliveries  the  market  is  not  quotable  over 
7@7£c  for  prime  to  choice  Royals  in  sacks, 
f.  o.  b.,  at  common  shipping  points.  There 
is  virtually  nothing  doing,  however,  in  fu- 
tures, and  operators  are  talking  still  lower 
figures.  The  influences  are  naturally  bear- 
ish at  this  time  of  year,  and  are  particu- 
larly so  the  current 'season,  owing  to  the 
fruit  crop  being  good  in  a  large  portion  of 
this  country  and  also  in  Europe.  Apricots 
are,  however,  distinctly  a  California  pro- 
duct, being  known  as  such  and  having  a 
high  standing  in  all  sections  of  this  country 
as  well  as  in  a  considerable  part  of  Europe. 
On  the  basis  of  l@l\c  for  choice  in  sacks, 
delivered  at  common  shipping  points,  there 
should  be  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  the 
entire  output,  even  should  it  prove  larger 
than  now  generally  estimated.  Consider- 
ing the  territory  to  be  covered,  and  the 
virtual  absence  of  competition,  except  with 
other  dried  fruits  in  a  general  way,  did 
the  amount  of  apricots  cured  this  season 
prove  the  heaviest  on  record,  it  would  not 
necessitate  placing  very  large  quantifies  in 
any  one  section  if  the  fruit  was  properly 
distributed.  Efforts  are  being  made,  how- 
ever, and  will  continue  to  be  made,  to  ham- 
mer values  down  to  still  lower  levels.  In 
cured  and  evaporated  fruits  of  1899  pro- 
duct there  is  little  doing.  The  Government 
is  soliciting  bids,  however,  to  be  opened  on 
the  19th,  for  considerable  quantities  of 
Prunes  and  Peaches,  as  well  as  Apricots, 
the  fruit  to  be  delivered  at  an  early  day. 
The  quotable  rates  for  all  dried  fruits 
other  than  Apricots  remain  unchanged, 
but  there  is  a  weak  market  for  Peaches 
and  sliced  Apples,  the  latter  inclining  es- 
pecially against  sellers,  there  being  few 
buyers  at  any  figure.  Quartered  Apples 
are  scarce.  Prunes  are  ruling  quiet,  but 
are  being  steadily  held  at  the  last  noted 
advance,  present  stocks  not  being  suffi- 
ciently heavy  to  cause  holders  any  uneasi- 
ness. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  ¥  ft   1\ 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   — 

Apricots,  Moorpark   — 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy  

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice  

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed  

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts  

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  

Plums,  Black,  pitted  

Plums,  White  and  Red  

Prunes,  in  sacks  40 — 50s  

50— 60s   

60-70S  

70  -80s  

Prunes  in  boxes,   'Ac  higher  for  25-ft 
boxes,  He  higher  for  50-lb  bozes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal  

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern. . 
Prunes,  Silver  

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced  

Apples,  quartered  

Figs,  Black  

Figs,  White  

Peaches,  unpeeled  

Advices  by  mail  of  recent  date  from 
New  York  City  furnish  the  following  re 
view  of  the  dried  fruit  market : 

Evaporated  apples  have  continued  quiet 


5H®  5V4 

4H@  5 
.  &A®  5H 

i<A@  5 
.  W,®  1A 
.12  @15 
9  @  9tf 
6%@  7% 
6H@  VA 
6'/a@  VA 
7  @ 
4  @  4& 
3<A®  35£ 
3M@  3V4 
2%®  3 


— @— 
-@- 
4   @  6 


3'/j®  4'/2 

2  @  3 

3  @  3H 
3   ®  4 


this  week.  Prices  show  no  material 
change,  but  there  is  some  pressure  to  real- 
ize and  tone  lacks  strength.  Strictly 
prime  wood-dried  are  held  at  6c  in  some 
cases,  but  it  is  extreme  and  5|c  about  all 
that  could  be  depended  upon,  and  demand 
limited  to  that  basis.  Choice  and  fancy 
are  jobbing  moderately  in  ranges  quoted, 
but  fruit  under  prime  receives  little  atten- 
tion. Sun-dried  sliced  apples  are  dull  and 
weak,  with  outside  quotations  generally 
extreme.  Chops  and  waste  quiet,  with 
outside  figures  only  reached  in  a  small 
way  for  choice  heavy  packed.  Raspber- 
ries weak  and  some  sales  reported  under 
quotations.  Cherries  held  firmly  under 
light  remaining  stocks.  California  fruit 
quiet  and  prices  show  no  material  change. 

Apricots.  Cal.,  Moorpark,      lb  14  @16 

Apricots,  Cal.,  Royal,  $  ft  12'/2@13H 

Peaches,  Cal.,  peeled,  $  ft  16  @20 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  in  bxs,  $  ft   7  @  8i4 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  in  bags,  ft          6  @  8 

Prunes,  Cal.,  *  ft   3lA®  7 

RAISINS. 
Former  quotations  are  continued,  but 
they  must  bo  regarded  as  wholly  nominal. 
Business  doing  is  largely  by  jobbers,  and 
at  such  irregular  and  generally  low  figures 
that  there  is  absolutely  for  the  time  being 
no  correct  basis  of  values.  The  general 
desire  of  the  trade  is  to  dispose  of  holdings 
as  speedily  as  possible  and  not  carry  any 
old  stock  into  the  new  season. 

F.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  $  box   160  @ — 

do        do       2-crown,  $  box   150  @— 

Valencia  Layers,  *  20-ft  box   80  @1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   6H®— 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   5  @ — 

Pacifies.— 2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  5Mc;  3-orown, 
6c;  4-crown,  6V2C;  seedless, 

Orientals.— 2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  i\c  \  3-crown, 
5Hc;  4-crown,  6c. 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50-lb. 
boxes.) 

Thompson  Seedless.— Bleaohed  fancy,  $  ft.,  10c; 
choice,  9c;  standard,  8c;  prime,  6c.  Unbleached, 
6c. 

Sultanas.— Bleached  fancy,  f>  lb.,  8Hc;  choice, 
7Hc;  standard,  6V4c;  prime,  5c.   Unbleached,  5c. 

Loose  Valencias.— Fancy,  $  lb.,  hlAo  \  choice,  4Hc; 
standard,  3>/sC. 

Valencia  Clusters.— Fancy,  Vlb.,7c;  choice,  6c; 
standard,  5c. 

CITRTS  FRUITS. 
Oranges  continue  to  be  offered,  although 
not  very  freely,  still  the  quantity  is  larger 
than  there  is  demand  for.  Lemon  market 
continues  to  be  burdened  with  inferior  and 
uncured  fruit,  for  which  there  is  poor  cus- 
tom at  low  figures.  For  choice  to  select 
Lemons  there  is  a  fair  market,  Limes 
sold  at  same  rates  last  quoted. 

Oranges— Navels,  fancy  $  box    @  

Navels,  good  to  choice   1  50@2  50 

Navels,  common  to  fair   1  25@1  50 

St.  Valencias    1  00@3  00 

St  Michaels   1  00@2  50 

Mediterranean  Sweet   75@2  25 

California  Seedlings   50@1  75 

Lemons— California,  select,  V  box   2  25®2  50 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@2  00 

California  common  to  fair   75®  1  25 

Limes -Mexican,  $  box   4  00@4  50 

California,  small  box   50@1  00 

NUTS. 

Spot  stocks  of  Almonds  and  Walnuts  are 
too  insignificant  to  admit  of  noteworthy 
business.  New  crop  and  soft-shell  Al- 
monds are  wanted  for  future  delivery  at  9 
@9$c.  Prospects  are  favorable  for  a  good 
market.  Peanuts  are  in  light  stock  and 
steadily  held. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  !4  @17 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  ft  10  @12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  @9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4  ®  5 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell   9  @10 

Walnuts,  White,  California,  standard        7  @8 

Chestnuts,  California  Italian   8  ®10 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  5  @  6 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  6V4 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

The  market  has  developed  no  new  fea- 
tures since  last  report,  continuing  quiet  at 
previously  quoted  range  of  values,  the 
wholesale  rates  for  dry  wines  of  last  year's 
vintage  being  14@16c  per  gallon.  The 
wine  of  some  cellars  is  held  from  1 7@20c, 
but  these  figures  are  possible  only  in  a 
small  way  and  mostly  for  selections.  The 
Panama  steamer  sailing  on  the  9th  carried 
92,374  gallons  wine,  including  85,701  gal- 
lons for  New  5fork. 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  June  13.  —  Evaporated  apples, 
oommon,  454@5c;  prime  wire  tray,  5H@6c; 
choice,  6J£@7c;  fancy,  7H@8c. 

California  dried  fruits  slow  at  generally  un- 
changed rates. 

Prunes,  3V4@7o. 

Apricots,  Royal,  12!4@14c;  Moorpark,  15@18c. 
Peaches, unpeeled,  6@9c;  peeled,  16@20c. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


ENGLISHMAN,  MARRIED,  EXPERIENCED 
and  trustworthy,  wants  charge  of  orchard  or  vine- 
yard, or  would  keep  house  for  bachelor  rancher 
and  work  on  place.  Good  bookkeeper.  References. 
Address  H.  R.,  care  this  office. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  %  sacks   168,207 

Wheat,  centals....  189,573 

Barley,  centals   29,445 

Oats,  centals   8,340 

Corn,  centals   6,265 

Rye,  centals   1,620 

Beans,  sacks   2,013 

Potatoes,  sacks   14,384 

Onions,  sacks   4,405 

Hay,  tons   2,654 

Wool,  bales   2,222 

Hops,  bales   186 


Since 

Same  time 

July  1,  '99. 

last  year. 

6,167,683 

5  405,369 

6,692,111 

3,027,586 

4,989,728 

1,318,638 

777,359 

615,804 

146,196 

173,467 

101,142 

32,585 

364,303 

404,156 

1,201,540 

1,096,680 

166,603 

183,866 

149,766 

129,516 

56,336 

74,341 

10,638 

11,694 

EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  '99. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

71,376 

4,122  442 

3,625,442 

Wheat,  centals  '. 

98,758 

5,984,363 

2,111,217 

Barley,  centals  

2,079 

3,870,207 

441,040 

Oats,  centals  

587 

45,701 

21,866 

816 

20,609 

22,964 

Beans,  sacks  

273 

26,421 

85,413 

Hay,  bales   

1,855 

137,786 

76,732 

Wool,  pounds  

4,324,433 

1,792,407 

Hops,  pounds  

10,699 

1,077,706 

1,333,284 

2 

3,582 

5,517 

Potatoes,  packages 

411 

72,562 

45,072 

Frederick  Maurer, 
22  yrs.  with  Western 
Sugar  Refining  Co. 


W. C.  Barnard, 
18  yrs.  with 
H.  DUTARD. 


W.  C.  BARNARD  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

And  Dealers  in 

GRAIN,  BEANS  AND  PRODUCE. 

125,  137,  129  DAVIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Consignments  solicited.  Reference:  First  Na- 
tional Bank.   Members  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

tfn  General  Commission  Merchants, 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

>&~ Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
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THE  VETERINARIAN. 


The  Relation  of  the  Cow  to  the  Spread  of  Tuberculosis. 

Not  long  ago  we  published  an  elaborate  article  on  j 
the  spread  of  tuberculosis  by  the  use  of  milk,  in  which 
the  writer  claimed  that  wherever  dairying  was  intro-  i 
duced  the  percentage  of  human  tuberculosis  increased 
— the  inference  being  that  milk  is  the  greatest  me- 
dium for  distributing  tubercular  bacilli.    We  are 
glad  to  see  that  this  view  is  ably  combatted,  and  it 
will  be  interesting  to  all  our  dairy  readers  to  have  I 
the  facts  and  deductions  on  the  negative.  Dr.  Edward  : 
Moore  writes  at  length  on  the  subject  in  the  Country  , 
Gentleman,  and  we  shall  take  therefrom  the  most 
significant  paragraphs. 

Tuberculosis  in  Ox  and  Man. — One  can  not  recall 
any  notion  that  has  been  more  dogmatically  accepted,  , 
taught  and  adhered  to  than  the  belief  that  tuberculo- 
sis of  man  and  of  cattle  are  the  same,  and  that  the  | 
bacilli  of  one  species  can  affect  the  other  species,  and  | 
vice  versa.    Practically  all  physicians  were  taught 
this,  biologists  accepted  it  as  fact,  veterinarians  i 
learned  it  from  the  others,  and  finally  laymen  were  ' 
frightened  into  believing  it.    In  looking  through  the 
literature  relating  to  this  subject  of  intercommunica- 
bility  of  tuberculosis  between  man  and  cattle,  we  find 
very  little  evidence  tending  to  show  that  infection 
passes  from  man  to  the  ox  tribe  ;  at  the  time  most  of 
the  experiments  were  made  in  this  line  the  experi- 
menters did  not  know  whether  the  cattle  experi- 
mented on  were  free  from  tuberculosis  when  the 
experiments  began  ;  healthy  looking  animals  were  no 
doubt  selected,  but  we  know  to-day  that  the  health- 
iest looking  animals  frequently  show  infection  by  the 
tuberculin  test,  or  by  post  mortem  examination. 
Thus  all  experiments  made  before  the  introduction  of 
the  test  are  comparatively  worthless  now. 

To  my  mind  the  strangest  thing  connected  with  the 
general  belief  in  the  transmissibility  of  this  disease 
from  ox  to  man,  is  the  unanimity  with  which  the  au- 
thorities settle  upon  the  medium  of  transmission,  viz., 
cow's  milk.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  then,  ac- 
cording to  those  who  teach  transmissibility  of  infec- 
tion from  one  species  to  the  other,  that  milk  is  the 
one  great  danger  ;  that  bacilli  from  the  ox,  bull, 
steer,  calf,  or  even  from  a  cow,  so  long  as  they  do 
not  reach  a  person  through  milk,  are  harmless.  It  is 
true  that  for  a  time  a  number  of  these  teachers  held  | 
that  meat  from  tuberculous  cattle  was  infective,  but 
they  now  neglect  beef  and  make  milk  the  sole  medium  j 
for  infection. 

Is  Milk  so  Common  a  Medium  ? — Let  us  then  con- 
sider first  the  subject  of  milk  infection.    It  is  rare 
that  milk  from  tuberculous  cows  contain  bacilli.  Milk 
that  does  not  contain  bacilli  can  not  produce  tuber- 
culosis.   Out  of  thousands  of  samples  of  milk  from 
tuberculous  cows  only  a  very  few  have  been  found  to 
contain  bacilli.    Yet  the  majority  of  such  diseased  i 
animals  give  off  thousands  of  bacilli  from  other  organs  | 
of  the  body  than  the  udder.    All  writers  seem  to 
have  overlooked  this  fact.    One  bovine  bacillus  is  as 
dangerous  as  another.    Thus  one  coming  from  the 
lungs  of  a  bull  is  as  infectious  as  one  coming  from  a  | 
cow's  udder,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  where  one  j 
tubercle  bacillus  leaves  the  body  in  milk,  a  million 
escape  through  other  channels.    Scientific  men  agree 
that  numbers  are  an  important  factor  in  establishing 
disease  ;  thus  in  a  stable,  where  from  30  to  100  tuber- 
culous cattle  are  kept — and  there  are  plenty  of  herds 
with  such  numbers  of  infected  animals  in  them — there 
are  millions  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  air,  in  the  saliva,  I 
the  voidings,  etc. ;  yet  in  such  a  diseased  herd  we  I 
would  not  expect  to  find  more  than  one  or  two  cows  i 
giving  milk,  now  and  then,  containing  a  few  tubercle 
bacilli,  and  one  might  examine  the  milk  from  many 
such  diseased  herds  before  finding  any. 

Evidence  Aoainst  It.— L.  Emmet  Holt,  M.  D., 
New  York,  wrote  me  that  he  had  "  personally  made  j 
or  seen  about  100  autopsies  upon  infants  or  young 
children  dying  from  tuberculosis  of  various  kinds  ;  of 
this  number  only  one  has  shown  evidence  that  the  dis- 
ease began  in  the  intestinal  tract.     The  hospital  j 
records  of  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum  have 
shown  in  the  last  fifteen  years  only  two  or  three  | 
cases  beginning  in  the  intestines  among  upward  of 
200  autopsies  upon  infants  dying  with  tuberculosis. 
Our  experience  has  been,  there  and  in  other  institu- 
tions, that  the  avenue  of  infection  is  almost  wholly 
the  respiratory  tract."  George  E.  Gorham,  M.  D.,  of  | 
Albany,  who  was  recently  appointed  manager  of  the  | 
Craig  Colony  of  Epileptics  by  Governor  Roosevelt, 
wrote  me  that,  personally,  he  had  "never  seen  a 
case  of  tuberculosis  in  a  child  which  started  in  the 
alimentary  canal,"  and  he  said  further  that  Dr. 
Henry  Hun,  than  whom  we  have  no  more  careful  ob-  ■ 
server,  made  the  same  statement  in  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Albany  Medical  Society.    Dr.  Hun  told  me 
that  "  a  case  of  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  intes-  | 
tinal  tract  is  certainly  an  extreme  rarity."  Milk 
goes  into  the  intestinal  tract,  and  that  is  the  canal 
where  tuberculosis  in  children  or  adults  may  occur 
from  infected  cow's  milk,  if  it  is  possible  for  it  to  oc- 
cur at  all  from  this  source. 

Children    not  Infected  Prom   Milk. — Certain 


writers  have  told  us  that  thousands  of  cases  of  human 
tuberculosis  occur  every  year  from  drinking  infected 
cow's  milk.  If  these  men  were  better  posted  as  to 
facts,  they  would  not  appear  in  print  with  such  un- 
supportable  statements.  The  intestinal  tract  of  the 
human  being  is  where  the  "thousands"  of  cases  of 
tuberculosis  must  occur,  if  at  all,  from  cow's  milk  in- 
fection. The  figures  given  from  autopsies  of  children 
in  New  York  foundling  asylums  for  fifteen  years 
show  only  two  or  three  cases  of  disease  in  the  intes- 
tines, and  no  evidence  has  been  given  to  show  that 
these  had  anything  to  do  with  cow's  milk.  Dr, 
Holt  in  all  his  life  has  seen  but  one  case, 
and  that  not  attributed  to  cow's  milk.  If  the 
original  lesion  is  so  rare  in  the  alimentary  canal  of 
children,  and  they  are  "so  much  more  susceptible 
than  adults,"  we  are  led  to  ask  how  many  grown 
persons  who  have  died  of  tuberculosis  must  be  ex- 
amined post  mortem  ere  we  find  one  who  received 
infection  through  the  intestinal  tract  ?  If  90  out  of 
100  who  die  as  children  from  tuberculosis  are  infected 
in  other  ways  than  through  the  intestinal  tract,  it 
shows  that  the  inhalation  of  bacilli  is  somewhere  near 
ninety-nine  times  as  dangerous  as  the  ingestion  of 
them.  Infants  whose  consumptive  mothers  are  ex- 
pectorating sputum  containing  bacilli,  are  prone  to 
swallow  the  infective  material  more  or  less  fre- 
quently, and  we  have  shown  that  it  is  extremely  rare 
that  human  bacilli  can  infect  the  digestive  tract  of 
children  ;  thus  it  is  plain  that  bovine  bacilli,  even  if 
they  could  possibly  infect  a  human  being,  could  do  so 
very  rarely  indeed  when  swallowed  with  milk. 

Scientific  men  tell  us  about  "bottle-fed  infants 
showing  higher  mortality  from  tuberculosis,  derived 
from  one  cow's  milk,"  but  "  ante-mortem  diagnosis  of 
tuberculosis  in  children  has  often  been  defective," 
says  A.  K.  Chalmers,  M.  D.,  of  Glasgow.  Children 
may  and  do  die  from  cow's  milk,  also  from  food  or 
water  in  many  cases,  in  which  the  disease  of  tubercu- 
losis plays  no  part,  and  physicians  should  be  careful 
in  the  future  not  to  attribute  such  deaths  to  the 
bovine  bacillus. 

Dr.  David  Bovaird,  in  the  New  York  Medical  Jour- 
nal, July  1,  1899,  shows  that  the  primary  lesion  of 
tuberculosis  in  children  under  five  years  of  age  is 
regularly  in  the  bronchial  lymphnodes  of  the  lungs, 
and  makes  the  inference  that  the  mesenteric  glands 
are  infected  by  the  swallowing  of  tuberculous  ex- 
pectoration, certain  to  occur  in  children.  In  order 
to  accept  this  view  of  the  aetiology  of  tuberculosis, 
one  must  actually  reject  the  infectious  power  of 
tuberculous  milk  and  other  food  ;  yet  it  would  seem 
that  nothing  in  scientific  research  had  been  more 
firmly  established  in  the  last  several  years,  says 
W.  H.  Weaver,  M.  D.,  in  the  New  York  Medical  Jour- 
nal, Oct.  7,  1899. 

Human  and  Bovine  Germs  not  Identical. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Medical  Society,  Jan.  20, 
1900,  the  question,  "  How  the  Milk  Supply  of  New 
York  Maybe  Improved,"  was  discussed.  Prof.  H.  W. 
Conn,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  said: 
"From  the  fact  that  primary  intestinal  tuberculosis 
is  rare  in  man,  and  because  it  is  probable  that  the 
germs  producing  human  and  bovine  tuberculosis  are 
not  identical,  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that 
the  danger  of  contracting  tuberculosis  from  drinking 
milk  has  been  greatly  exaggerated."  Additional 
facts  supporting  this  contention  were  the  steady  de- 
crease of  tuberculosis  among  human  beings  in  all 
civilized  communities  at  the  same  time  that  bovine 
tuberculosis  was  on  the  increase,  and  the  equal  de- 
crease of  human  tuberculosis  in  countries  where  milk 
is  taken  raw,  and  in  countries  where  it  is  commonly 
sterilized  before  being  consumed.  J.  Georde  Adami, 
M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  in  McGill  Uni- 
versity, Montreal,  and  Pathologist  to  the  Agricultural 
Department,  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  his  article  on  the 
significance  of  bovine  tuberculosis  and  its  eradication 
and  prevention  in  Canada,  December,  1899,  speaking 
of  the  false  tubercle  bacillus,  says  :  "  There  may  be 
present  in  the  milk  a  bacillus  which  microscopically  is 
indistinguishable  from  the  true  tubercle  bacillus,  and 
which  when  inoculated  into  guinea  pigs  produces  a 
disease  and  frequently  death,  with  symptoms  very 
similar  to  those  of  true  tuberculosis  ;  but  to  animals 
other  than  guinea  pigs  this  bacillus  is  not  harmful, 
and  probably  it  has  no  effect  on  man." 

Calves  not  Largely  Tuberculous. — In  former 
articles  I  have  called  attention  to  the  absurdity  of 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the  results  of  experi- 
ments on  guinea  pigs  may  be  taken  as  the  results 
that  would  follow  similar  experiments  made  on  the 
human  subject,  as  many  experimenters  and  writers 
have  asked  us  to  believe.  Not  only  in  the  human  be- 
ing is  infection  rare  in  the  alimentary  canal,  but  it  is 
also  true  of  the  bovine.  Furthermore,  the  milk-drink- 
ing period  of  life  in  calves  is  the  time  of  their  great- 
est immunity  from  tuberculosis.  Roeck  stated  that, 
from  a  consideration  of  51,000  animals  slaughtered  in 
German  abattoirs  in  1888-89,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  animals,  the  infection  was  found  :  six  weeks  to 
one  year,  0.6%  ;  one  to  three  years,  11.4%  ;  three  to 
six  years,  33. 1%  ;  over  six  years,  43.4%.  These  fig- 
ures fairly  correspond  with  the  general  postmortem 
experience.  It  is  well  known  that  tuberculosis  is  in- 
fectious from  one  bovine  to  another,  and  infinitely 
more  so  than  it  is  to  the  human,  if  at  all ;  and  proof 
that  it  is  at  all  communicable  to  the  human  is  want- 
ing.   It  is  therefore  axiomatic  that  large  numbers  of 


children  at  the  bottle-feeding  age  cannot  obtain  in- 
fection from  cow's  milk,  inasmuch  as  cow's  milk  is  in- 
capable of  infecting  in  large  numbers  the  young  of 
the  species  from  which  the  milk  is  obtained.  The  fig- 
ures given  above  are  less  than  1%  in  calves  up  to  one 
year  old.  Again,  we  have  over  43%  in  cattle  over  six 
years.  Cattle  do  not  obtain  infection  through  milk 
because  they  do  not  have  it.  Calves  have  a  milk 
diet,  as  a  rule,  and  as  a  rule  are  free  from  tuberculo- 
sis. 

Points  of  Difference.— These  facts  illustrate  a 
difference  between  human  and  bovine  tuberculosis, 
and  there  are  others  not  noticed  by  any  writer  to  my 
knowledge.  In  the  bovine  we  find  the  disease  most 
common  in  the  mature  milking  cow.  It  finds  no  paral- 
lel in  the  human  mothers.  In  the  human  males  it  is  a 
common  disease  ;  it  is  comparatively  rare  in  bovine 
males.  In  the  human  being  the  disease  is  thought  to 
be  more  widespread  among  children  than  adults  by 
many  physicians.  In  the  bovine  we  know  it  is  rare  in 
the  period  corresponding  to  childhood.  Is  it  rational 
to  believe  that  tuberculosis  of  the  human  and  of  the 
bovine  are  identical?  G.  F.  Still,  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  considers  269  consecutive  necropsies 
on  children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  117  or  43% 
occurred  at  the  milk-drinking  period  of  life,  viz.,  un- 
der two  or  three  years  of  age,  which  corresponds 
with  the  two  or  three  months'  period  of  calfhood.  I 
have  shown  in  other  articles  that  people  exposed  to 
bovine  infection  by  inhalation  are  proverbially  free 
from  tuberculosis.  The  argument  that  the  co-exist- 
ence of  the  disease  in  man  and  cattle  tends  to  prove 
transmission,  is  exploded  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
bacilli  of  either  species  do  not  require  an  intermediary 
bearer,  and  I  have  given  other  reasons  equally  force- 
ful. Albert  S.  Ashmead,  M.  D.,  formerly  director  of 
the  Tokio  Hospital,  Japan,  has  advised  me  that  in 
Japan,  where  but  few  animals  of  any  sort  are  kept, 
the  few  cattle  are  herded  together  in  the  interior  ; 
they  are  not,  as  in  America,  scattered  about  the  coun- 
try. The  better  class  of  people  do  not  use  animal 
products,  and  are  not  in  any  way  brought  in  contact 
with  cattle  or  beef  or  milk  ;  yet  this  class  suffer  ter- 
ribly from  tuberculosis,  while  the  mountaineers  who 
have  the  most  intimate  relations  with  the  isolated 
Japanese  cattle  are  practically  free  from  tubercu- 
losis. 

Exaggerations. — Physicians  and  biologists  of  un- 
questioned ability  have  freely  admitted  that  much 
exaggeration  has  followed  the  teachings  of  Koch, 
Nocard  and  others  as  to  the  transmissibility  of  tuber- 
culosis from  the  bovine  to  the  human  being.  The  pro- 
fessors who  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  taught  that 
tuberculosis  was  commonly  conveyed  from  man  to  cat- 
tle, gave  us  evidence  to  prove  it  not  so  strong  as  the 
uncertain  light  which  the  tallow  dip  furnished,  and 
those  who  are  still  preaching  that  theory  give  us  no 
evidence  at  all  of  their  own.  They  proudly  tell  us 
that  professors  so  and  so  said  that  they  had  the  best 
evidence  in  the  world.  We  turn  the  modern  search- 
light of  investigation  upon  them  and  they  are  bewil- 
dered. We  show  the  defects  of  their  evidence  every- 
where, and,  as  the  strong  light  strikes  their  faces, 
they  cover  their  eyes  with  their  hands  and  exclaim  : 
"  Koch  proved  it ;  so  didCruikshank,  Pasteur,  Stern- 
berg and  Martin,  even  though  we  have  not  been  able 
to  verify  it."  If  men  could  prove  it  in  a  few  cases 
twenty  years  ago,  investigators  with  enhanced  facili- 
ties could  have  proved  it  in  hundreds  of  cases  in  the 
past  year.  The  best  opportunity  possible  was  offered 
to  many  who  believed  the  old  theory  when  they  were 
summoned  before  the  Assembly  Investigating  Com- 
mittee last  year.  Did  they  prove  it  ?  Not  in  a  single 
instance.  Did  they  desire  to  ?  Oh,  yes  :  and  some  of 
them  have  tried  to  ever  since,  and  are  likely  to  die 
trying.    So  much  for  a  universal  belief. 


The  water  level  in  a  boilor  may  be  judged  from  the 
mean  of  the  water  surge  in  the  water  gauge.  If  gauge 
cocks  only  are  used,  the  approximate  water  levol  may  be 
judged  from  tho  manner  of  opening  the  gauge  cocks.  By 
slightly  opening  the  gauge  cocks  one  after  the  other,  one 
may  obtain  clear  steam  from  the  upper  gauge,  a  drizzle  of 
water  and  steam  from  the  middle  gage  and  more  solid 
water  from  the  lower  gauge,  when  the  mean  height  is  be- 
tween the  middle  and  lower  gauge,  with  variations  suit- 
able to  high  or  low  water.  A  boiler  may  foam  from 
excessive  use  of  steam  or  from  foul  water,  or  want  of 
cleaning.  An  engineer  should  always  be  able  to  judge 
whether  the  boilor  is  too  small  for  its  work  or  whether 
dirty  water  and  want  of  cleaning  is  tho  cause  of  foam- 
ing.  ^  

To  FIND  the  borse  power  necessary  to  elevate  water 
to  a  given  height,  multiply  the  numbor  of  gallons  per 
minute  by  8.35,  weight  of  one  gallon,  and  this  result  by 
total  number  of  feet  tho  water  is  to  be  raised  fthat  is, 
from  surfaco  of  the  water  to  the  highest  point  to  which 
the  water  is  raisod),  and  you  have  the  power  in  foot 
pounds.  Divide  by  33,000  and  you  have  the  horse  power. 
Ono  horse  power  is  equal  to  about  five  men.  To  the 
theoretical  power  a  liberal  allowance  for  friction,  etc., 
should  always  bo  added. 

To  find  the  pressure  in  pounds  por  square  inch  of  a 
column  of  water,  multiply  the  height  of  the  column  in 
feet  by  .434.  Approximately,  every  foot  elevation  is 
equal  to  one-half  pound  pressure  por  square  inch.  Thi9 
allows  for  ordinary  friction. 

If  the  matter  in  the  earth's  crust  be  represented  by 
1000,  oxygen  would  equal  480  parts  thereof,  silicon  290, 
aluminum  80,  iron  60,  calcium  30,  magnesium  20,  sodium 
20,  potassium  15,  hydrogen  2,  other  elements  3. 
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Send  for  new  ' 


"ALPHA-DE  LAVAL" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

The  De  Laval  Cream 
Separators  were  first  and 
have  always  been  kept 
best.  They  have  always  led 
in  improvements,  which 
imitating  machines  must 
await  the  expiration  of 
patents  to  use.  The  20th 
Century  improvements 
give  them  still  greater  ca- 
pacity and  efficiency.  They 
are  immeasurably  su  perior 
to  any  other  system  or 
method  that  can  be  em- 
ployed in  the  separation 
of  cream— saving  $5.-  to 
$10.-  per  cow  per  year 
over  any  setting  system 
and  $3.-  to  $5.-  over  any 
other  centrifugal  method. 
All  sizes,  styles  and  prices 
—$50.-  to  $800.- 
20th  Century"  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I    74  Cortlanot  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  VORK. 

FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 

Curing  Prunes. 

By  George  A.  Fleming  in  Tulare  Times. 
The  business  of  curing  and  packing 
prunes    gives    employment    to  large 
numbers  of  men,  women    and  childen 
for  several  months  in  each  year. 

About  the  last  of  August  the  prunes 
take  on  a  dark  purple  hue,  are  full 
grown  and  full  of  sugar,  .and  begin  to 
drop  to  the  ground.  Now  the  prune 
harvest  begins.  It  is  near  the  end  of 
the  long  summer  vacation,  and  the 
boys  and  girls,  eager  to  make  money, 
gather  at  six  in  the  morning  at  the 
various  orchards  near  town.  On  foot, 
horseback,  bicycles  and  in  carts  they 
come.  Help  is  scarce  and  in  demand, 
and  some  enterprising  orchardists  run 
accommodation  wagons  from  town 
bringing  a  merry  crowd.  All  have  an 
object  in  view;  a  bicycle,  a  new  dress, 
school  outfits,  a  savings  bank  account, 
are  the  usual  incentives  and  each  day's 
work  brings  them  nearer  to  its  accom- 
plishment, to  say  nothing  of  lessons  in 
thrift  and  industry. 

Picking. — Men  are  employed  to 
slightly  shake  the  trees,  causing  the 
ripest  and  sweetest  prunes  to  drop;  fol- 
lowing them  come  the  army  of  boys  and 
girls,  filling  tin  pails,  which  are  emptied 
into  boxes  scattered  here  and  there. 
Each  box  filled  means  5  cents  earned, 
and  the  eager  pickers  darting  here  and 
there  remind  one  of  boyhood  days, 
when  we  gathered  chestnuts  in  the 
brown  woods  "back  East." 

Prune  picking  is  especially  a  boy's 
work,  and  an  active  boy  of  ten  to 
twelve  years  will  often  earn  $2  a  day. 

Drying. — While  this  is  going  on  in 
the  orchard  there  is  another  busy  scene 
at  the  drying  ground.  As  wagon  loads 
of  prunes  are  hauled  in  they  are  quickly 
run  through  the  dipper,  spread  on  light 
wooden  trays,  and  laid  out  in  the  sun 
to  cure.  This  dipping  process  consists 
of  slightly  scalding  in  weak  lye,  then  a 
thorough  rinsing  in  clear  cold  water. 
Its  object  is  to  assist  the  drying  pro- 
cess, as  well  as  to  cleanse  the  fruit. 
Large  machines  operated  by  steam  are 
used  for  this  purpose,  and  often  100 
tons  a  day  are  handled.  It  takes  about 
a  week  of  sunny  weather  to  cure  the 
prunes,  and  as  fast  as  ready  they  go 
into  large  bins,  where  they  lie  for  a 
week  or  two,  to  sweat,  and  then  are 
ready  to  be  hauled  to  the  packing 
house. 

Packing. — These  packing  houses  are 
operated  by  large  dealers  in  prunes, 
and  there  are  four  of  them  in  Visalia. 
Here  the  prunes  are  graded  and  put 
into  shape  for  the  grocerymen,  and 
shipped  to  them  all  over  the  world.  The 
orchardist's  work  usually  ends  at  the 
packing  house  door,  he  sells  his  prunes 
in  bulk,  and  gets  payment  in  cash.  A 
good  crop  nets  him  from  $100  to  $200 
per  acre.  Prunes  are  graded  into  sev- 
eral sizes  and  are  marked  according  to 
the  number  of  prunes  in  a  pound,  thus, 
the  size  known  as  40  to  50,  are  so 
named  because  it  takes  from  40  to  50 
to  make  one  pound  of  this  grade.  The 


sometimes  run  as  small  as  140  to  150. 
The  grades  smaller  than  100  are  not 
desirable;  the  grower  would  never 
think  of  using  them  himself,  and  can- 
not understand  why  there  is  a  demand 
for  them.  Their  cheapness  makes  them 
sell  readily,  however. 

The  packing  house  work  has  to  be 
done  rapidly,  and  machines  of  large 
capacity  are  kept  running,  grading  the 
prunes  as  fast  as  they  are  brought  to 
the  door.  As  soon  as  a  load  is  graded, 
samples  from  each  size  are  carefully 
weighed  and  counted,  and  a  receipt 
given,  the  grower  being  paid  according 
to  the  size  of  the  prunes  delivered. 

Before  being  packed  in  boxes  prunes 
are  again  scalded,  so  as  to  thoroughly 
clean  and  brighten  them,  and  they  are 
pressed  while  hot  into  boxes,  and  nailed 
up  for  shipment. 

Packages  holding  25,  50  and  80  pounds 
are  used,  the  former  being  "faced," 
and  are  the  favorite  size.  This  "fac- 
ing "is  done  by  girls.  The  boxes  are 
neatly  lined  with  white  paper  and  a 
layer  of  flattened  prunes  arranged  in 
regular  rows  in  the  bottom  of  the  open 
box.  These  boxes  are  then  filled  and 
pressed,  the  layered  or  faced  surface  is 
the  side  opened  by  the  dealer,  and  pres- 
ents an  attractive  appearance.  While 
every  effort  is  made  to  catch  the  eye  of 
the  buyer,  yet  every  reputable  packer 
guarantees  that  the  prunes  are  of  the 
same  size  and  quality  in  all  parts  of  the 
box. 

Each  packing  house  employs  from 
thirty  to  forty  girls,  and  fifteen  to 
twenty  men.  They  are  in  active  opera- 
tion for  from  three  to  four  months,  dur- 
ing which  time  they  often  run  night  and 
day.  Later  in  the  season  their  work  is 
irregular,  but  the  packing  season 
usually  lasts  from  August  till  April. 

A  Busy  Scene. — To  fully  appreciate 
this  great  California  industry,  the 
reader  should  see  it  in  full  swing.  The 
smoking  chimneys  of  drying  yards  and 
packing  houses,  the  army  of  employes 
gathering  for  the  day's  labor,  the  long 
lines  of  wagons  waiting  to  be  unloaded, 
all  speak  for  themselves,  showing  that 
the  curing  and  packing  of  California's 
prune  crop  of  125,000,000  pounds  is  a 
work  of  great  importance  in  the  in- 
dustrial and  business  world. 


TREE  WASH! 


\SH\> 

f9  is  the  best  and  ^ 

r  citrus  or  / 


STEAD'S  "BUG  BANE' 

cheapest  wa^h  known  for  either 
deciduous    trees.     Contains  no  poisonous 
chemicals     Is  a  fertilizer  and  tree  tonic  combined- 
Never  clogs  your  pump  or  closes  up  the  pores  of  a 

EAST  TO  HANDLE.  Always  ef- 
fective. In  ase  for  more  than  ten  years  by  leading 
i  fruit  men,  some  of  whom  use  upwards  of  20  tons 
per  year.  Their  testimonials  together  with  prices 
and  full  directions  up  n  application. 

Manufactured  only  by 

G.D.So^°  CO.  SAN  DIEGO 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Go. 


PAGE  DAIRY  FENCE,  9-50, 

has  nine  horizontal  wires  and  Is  50  inches  high. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADM  AN,  MICH. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK, 


Boys  and  Glrln  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  (Inarm  for  se.llng 
litfdoz.  Packages  of  Blulne  at  10  cents  each. 
Send  your  full  address  by  return  mail  and 
we  will  forward  the  Blulne,  post-paid,  and 
i  laruo  Premium  List  No  money  required. 
BLIJINE  CO.  Box  600,  Concord  Junction,  Masn 


"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    VI/.   JACKSON    dfc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


VUHITEU/ASHING 

 AND  

TREE  SPRAYING 

Prices  from  $4  to  tj>0.   Nozzles  from 
Catalogues.  WM 
San  Francisco 


PUMPS. 


5ets.  to  $1.00, 
WAIN  WRIGHT,  1411  Jackson  St., 
Telephone  Hyde  2980. 


In  every  town 
and  village 
may  be  had, 
the 

Mica 
Axle 
Grease 

that  makes  your 
horses  glad. 


HALL'S 
" BANNER " 
PUMP. 

BEST  LIFT  AND  FORCE 
IN  THE  MARKET. 


No  Pipes  to  Disconnect  to 
Get  at  All  Working 
Parts. 


The  "ALTA"  is  the 
most  serviceable  Deep 
Well  Pump.  Working 
parts  taken  up  from  any 
depth  without  disturb- 
ing pipe  body. 

Address 

HALL'S 
MACHINE  WORKS, 

108    Plain  Street. 
San  Francisco. 


Every  Horticulturist  Should   Have  & 

MY 
NEW 
CATALOGUE 

ABOUT  CITRUS  TREES. 

28  pages.  Tells  what  you  want  to  know  about 
the  old  sorts  and  the  tested  new  sorts;  also 
tables  for  planting  trees,  sowing  seed,  etc. 


I  send  this  valuable  book 


FREE! 


Address  on  a  postal  card  brings  one. 
Write  to-day. 

San  Dlmas, 
Eos  Angeles  Co 
>  California 


R.M.TEAGUEJ 


PAINT! 


TRADE 


THE  ORIGINAL  COLD  WATER  PAINT. 

Fireproof  and  Waterproof.  Costs  only  a  fraction 
of  price  of  Oil  Paint.  Waterproof  Indurine  Is 
designed  for  inside  or  outside  use  on  plastered 
w.'ills,  wood  or  brick.  Inside  Indurine  is  for  in- 
side work  only  and  works  over  old  whitewash  or 
kalsomine.   White  and  colors. 

WM.  BURD,  23  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS    COL.  LEGE. 
24  Post  Street,      -  San  Francisco. 

Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice,  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship. 
Modern  Languages,  English  Branches,  Telegraphy, 
Oivil,  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering,  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  in  every  detail,  as 
is  attested  by  the  10,000  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

StudentB  can  enter  at  any  time.  LadleB  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  individual  In- 
struction. Twenty  teachers.  Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


Telephone  Main  100. 
Blake,    moffltt    «fe     I  own**. 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland.  Or 


ffiP'C  Cr'/CM/l  rilDP  14  at  druggists,  z&csizeorus 
liUEi  3  lAlLLBlA  WRIi  ipi  ('„e  Chem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O 


AKRON  BUCKEYE  MOWER. 


PACIFIC  CHAMPION  SELF  DUMP  RAKE. 


CHAMPION  REVOLVING  RAKE. 


MANILA  BINDING  TWINE. 


RUSHFORD  FARM  WAGONS. 


MODEL  4  SPRING  WAGON. 


NO.  53.    WORLD  BEATER  SURREY. 


NO.  1.    WORLD  BEATER  BUGGY. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  &  18  DRUMM  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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SHARPLES 

Cream 
Separators 

uru  the  standard  of  eirellenrp  Astbey 
were  first,  so  harp 

tbey  always  been 

Icepl  '■■■•>  audf-heap. 
.it.  Their  unrivaled 
simplicity,  efHcien. 
cy  and  durability, 
make  them  the  only 
)  separators  which 
can  be  used  success- 
rally  in  the 

MOODY 
SHARPLES 
SYSTEM 

if  farm  Cream  Sep- 
'  MTMors    This  svstem  anu  the  Sharpies 
Separators  ar.'  rutting  dollars  in  place 
,  of  dimes  Into  the  pockets  of  the  cream- 
'  ery  men  and  dairy  men. 

Bend  lor  Free  I'umphlet  No.  81 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

THE  SHARPLES  CO., 

88  So.  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Co-operation. 

To  the  Editor:  —  I  have  noticed 
lately  several  articles  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  in  the  interest  of  co  op- 
eration, especially  among  fruit  grow- 
ers, one  article  of  which  was  headed 
"  Keep  the  Farmer  on  the  Farm,  " 
which  includes  all  who  till  the  soil.  So, 
as  the  air  is  filled  with  the  co-operative 
spirit,  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when 
we  will  have  to  put  such  a  system  into 
practical  operation,  for  until  all  co-op- 
erate how  can  the  farmer  be  kept  on 
the  farm  ?  This  is  the  question,  and  a 
question  worthy  of  consideration,  for 
the  world  well  knows  that  the  farmer 
is  the  life,  if  not  the  light,  of  the  world. 

Where  would  this  nation  be  to-day  if 
it  were  not  for  the  farmer  ?  So  we 
maintain  our  farms  and  the  farmers 
with  them.  How  can  this  be  done  un- 
less the  bankers  come  to  our  assistance 
and  take  stock  to  the  amount  of  our  in- 
debtedness in  some  movement  wherein 
we  are  all  benefited,  instead  of  main- 
taining us  to  still  be  bled  in  the  interest 
of  corporations  ?  Let  all  take  some  re- 
sponsibility and  help  maintain  the  soil 
that  feeds  us.  Ours  is  a  productive 
country  and  worthy  of  development, 
but  only  by  co-operation  can  this  be 
effected,  and  by  the  united  effort  of 
both  the  rich  and  the  poor,  or  capital 
and  labor.  Samuel  M.  Coppin. 

Pleasant  Grove. 

Eden  and  Temescal  Granges. 

To  the  Editor: — Oakland  Grange 
celebrated  its  annual  picnic  with  Eden 
Grange  on  June  9th  at  Mr.  J.  M. 
Moore's  home  near  Fitchburg.  Not 
being  able  to  have  it  at  Mr.  Renwick's, 
as  heretofore,  we  did  the  next  best 
thing  and  went  only  a  block  or  so  from 
our  old  camping  ground.  Although  we 
were  not  as  many  in  numbers  as  was 
expected,  we  congratulated  ourselves 
that  what  we  lacked  in  quantity  we 
made  up  in  quality. 

Our  Grange  contemplates  a  series  of 
entertainments  to  raise  extra  money  to 
buy  new  badges  and  to  be  able  to  move 
to  a  hall  containing  a  piano.  A. 

Healdsburg  and  Geyserville  Granges. 

Healdsburg  and  Geyserville  Granges 
held  a  picnic  on  Children's  Day,  June 
2nd,  which  was  set  aside  by  the  Na- 
tional Grange.*  It  is  estimated  that 
between  800  and  1000  people  enjoyed 
the  day  at  the  beautiful  spot  selected. 
The  exercises  began  at  about  10:30 
a.  m.  ,  with  W.  V.  Griffith  of  Geyserville 
Grange  as  master  of  ceremonies.  The 
various  schools  took  part.  Rev.  W.  C. 
Driver  delivered  a  short  but  interest- 
ing address.  After  the  programme 
was  rendered  the  people  selected  suit- 
able spots  and  enjoyed  their  lunches. 


About  2  o'clock  races  and  sports  were 
the  order,  for  which  prizes  were 
awarded.  The  refreshment  stand  did 
a  splendid  business  and  a  balance  of 
$20  remained  after  paying  all  expenses 
of  the  picnic. 

San  Jose  Grange. 

At  San  Jose  Grange,  June  9,  four 
new  members  were  initiated — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  O.  Cook,  Catherine  Cook  and  F. 
H.  Babb. 

Next  Saturday  there  will  be  no  meet- 
ing of  the  Grange,  as  it  will  unite  with 
the  Los  Gatos  Grange  in  a  picnic  on  the 
ranch  of  Frank  Baker,  above  Los 
Gatos. 

It  was  stated  that  the  first  Grange 
that  was  instituted  in  the  State,  at  Pilot 
Hill,  in  El  Dorado  county,  and  which 
has  been  inactive  for  ten  years,  has 
shown  a  desire  to  resume  the  work,  and 
the  services  of  State  Master  Worthen 
have  been  called  for  to  aid  in  this  de- 
sign.  _^  

Oregon  State  Grange. 

At  the  Oregon  State  Grange  meet- 
ing at  Independence  the  following 
officers  were  elected  after  a  very  spir- 
ited contest:  Master,  B.  G.  Leedy: 
Overseer,  Mary  H.  Whitbey;  Lecturer, 
Austin  T.  Buxton;  Steward,  H.  B. 
Chapman;  Assistant  Steward,  C.  L. 
Shaw;  Chaplain,  O.  Eaton;  Treasurer, 
H.  Hirshberg;  Secretary,  Mary  S. 
Howard;  Gate  Keeper,  H.  T.  Wheeler; 
Pomona,  E.  A.  Neiblin;  Flora,  Clara  E. 
Swank;  Ceres,  N.  E.  Olm;  Lady  As- 
sistant Steward,  A.  E.  Tilton;  Execu- 
tive Committee,  J.  E.  Clem;  Legislative 
Committee,  J.  Voorhees,  W.  M.  Hil- 
leary.  _  

The  farmer  boy  may  not  wear  as 
good  clothes  and  put  on  as  much  style 
as  the  city  boy,  but  if  he  buckles  down 
to  hard  work  he  will  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  be  able  to  buy  and  sell  the  other. 
Don't  get  discouraged  and  dissatisfied 
with  the  farm,  boys;  it's  the  place 
where  happiness,  prosperity  and  in- 
dependence are  to  be  gained. 

The  Roseville  Grange  gave  a  feast 
June  2  at  their  hall.  They  also  initiated 
some  new  members  and  gave  a  dance  in 
the  evening,  which  was  well  attended. 

There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of  the 
country  than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and 
until  the  last  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incur- 
able. For  a  great  many  years  doctors  pronounced 
It  a  local  disease,  and  prescribed  local  remedies, 
and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with  local  treat- 
ment, pronounced  it  incurable.  Science  has  proven 
catarrh  to  he  a  constitutional  disease,  and  there- 
fore requires  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
Toledo,  O.,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on  the 
market.  It  is  taken  Internally  in  doses  from  10 
drops  to  a  teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  They 
offer  one  hundred  dollars  for  any  case  it  fails  to 
cure.  Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials.  Ad- 
dress F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Steel  Wheels 

Staggered  Oval  Spokes. 

BUY  A  SET  TO  FIT  YOUR  NEW  OR  OLD  WAGON 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

way  to  pet  a  low  wagon.    Any  elze 
wheel,  any  width  tire.  Catal-  fkee. 
Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  10  Quint) .  Ills- 


Kltselman  Ornamental  fence. 

Excels  In  ttrength,  beauty  and  durability.  Alade  of  Bteel 
andiron.  Cheaper  than  wood.  60  DealgMb  Catalog  free. 
KITSELM  AN  BROS,  Box  aw  Ridgeville,  Ind. 

Rife  Hydraulic  Engine 

you  can  pet  a  constant  stream  of  water 
delivered  to   yonr   bulldinu'f*   from  a 
■earn  or  spring   by  means  of  this 
engine. 
RUNS  ITSELF. 
NEVER  STOPS. 
Send  your  conditions 
for  catalogue  and  guar- 
anteed estimates. 
RIFE  ENGINE  CO..  126  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


sugar  prune 
climaITplum 

BurbanU's  Latest  Kinds. 

SEND  FOR  PRICES. 
J.  T.  BOGUE  MARYHVILI.E,  CAL. 


BUDS. 


Oakland    Poultry  Yards 

and    PACIFIC    INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 


Established  1876. 

IMPORTERS  AND 
BREEDERS  of  all  the 
leading  strains  of 
fowls. 


1317  Castro  St..  Oakland,  Cal. 

Also  Proprietors  of  the 
PACIFIC  RABBITRY, 

containing  some  of  the 
finest  BELGIAN 
HARES  in  the  State. 


COMPLETE    STOCK    OF   POULTRY    SUPPLIES    AND   SUNDRIES    ALWAYS   ON  HAND. 
SEND   FOR   OUR  60-PAGE   CATALOGUE,   JUST  ISSUED. 


Blood  Will  Always  Tell. 

The  Lynwood  Herd  of  Swine  have  again  been 
awarded  the  majority  of  premiums  at  the  State  Fair, 
although  the  competition  was  the  greatest  ever  known 
and  the  exhibit  much  the  largest.  When  you  want 
something  real  choice  that  you  can  depend  upon  write 
SESSIONS  &  CO.,  117  E.  23d  St.,  Los  Angeles, Cal. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTKINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  context  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr..  S-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  ISVb.  Last  year  every  butler  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-y r.-olds. 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke. 
626  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTKINS  A  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  WLUlam  N'lles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

BULLS— DevonB  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  *  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F..  Cal  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  yearB,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J.  H.  OLIOE,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 

JKRSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
la.  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  AnlmalB  for  sale 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale. 

Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum  Leg  Bands 
and  Rabbit  Labels. 

WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Poul- 
try, Belgian  Hares.   Imported  pedigreed  stock. 

MANHATTAN  POULTRY  &  STOCK  FOOD 

is  best.   All  grocers.   Depot.  1253  Folsom  St..  S.  F. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  1)1  Hot 
HOOS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  NUes  St 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


HEN  TEETH,  Blood  Meal.  Bone,  Chick  Feed;  cir- 
cular free,  or  4  samples,  prices,  etc.,  mailed  for  6c 
postage.  Poultry.  Pigeon  and  Belgian  Hare  Sup- 
plies, Incubators,  etc.    Croley.  506  Sac'to  St.,  S.  F. 


J ^    Up  to  date  in  every  way.  'Tj> 
J         Equipped  with  nursery  under  * 
I  egg  trays,  and  self-regulating  device. 
^  Poultry  supplies. Thoroughbred  fowls. 
POULTRY  GUIDE  FREE. 
Stockton  Incubator  Co., 
707-709  E.  Main  St., 
Stocitton 


LOOKING  FOR  BELGIANS? 

Real  Showy,  Handsome  Creatures. 
Prize  Winners  from  Prize  Winners. 

Then  visit  or  correspond  with 

Pittock's  Belgian  Hare  Rabbitry, 

ELMHCRST,  OAL. 

Prince  Britain,  Chief  Kitchener.  Red  Ranger,  and 
other  choice  bucks  at  stud. 


Pacific  Steel 
Handy  Wagon. 

WHEELS  28  and  34  inches  high. 

TIRES  4  and  5  in.  wide,  %  In.  thick. 

AXLES  \%  inch,  solid  steel. 

BOLSTERS  AND  AXLE  STOCKS. .  .White  oak 
CAPACITY  Guaranteed  6000  lbs 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16-19  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Made  by  The  Shunk  Plow  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 


Feeds-Ceding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  Is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 

have  It  for  e very-day  reference 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  III  CLOTH. 
Price,  92  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MONEY  in  H0NEY1 

THE  WEEKLF 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Fru. 
Q.W.YORK  &  CO. 

118MichiganSt.,Chlcago,Ill. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Aichltecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
933  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAH  DER  HAULER.  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $2S;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  tlO.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


We  are  Headquarters  for 

Seed  &  Plants. 


Valuable  book  about  It,  tel line  bow  togro* 
  .worth.wh.lu.rd  rorandwlioU«Towlii|tlt.S«ntfoTlO« 

AMERICAN  OINSENO  GARDENS.  ROSE  HILL.  New  York. 


[WAEB  jCAN^FQ  R^|QM 


c*  DEWEV,  STRONG  ftCO?**- 
330  MARKET  ST.  S.F~. 
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You  know  that  the  horse  l 
buyer  knocks  oft' $60  or  more  ' 
for  every  lump  or  blemish 
on  a  horse.  Get  full  value  i 
for  your  horse— don't  have  (j 
any  lumps.   Cure  him  with  i 

Turtle's 


Elixir. 


]  It  is  guaranteed  under 
j  a  forfeit  of  $100.  to  cure 
j  any  case  of  horse  all, 
j  colic,  curbs*  splint*, 
contracted  cord,  callouses,  thrush,  etc. 
Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  rheuma-j3 
'■  tism,  bruises,  sprains,  etc.   Sample  of  either  p 
I  Elixir  for  6c.  in  stamps  to  pay  the  postage.  V 
I  Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Company.  \ 
For  Sale  nt  all  Druggists.  K 
{  Dr.  S.  A.  T LITTLE,  33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. J 


FRUIT  MARKETING. 

Orange  Selling  at  Rcdlands. 

The  ninth  annual  statement  of  the 
Redlands  Orange  Growers'  Association 
has  been  issued  by  A.  B.  Ruggles, 
secretary  and  manager.  It  shows  that 
the  business  of  the  association  for  the 
past  season  was  the  largest  transacted 
during  any  similar  period  since  the 
formation  of  the  organization,  nine  years 
ago. 

The  cost  of  packing  and  handling,  in- 
cluding brokerages,  cash  discounts  and 
every  other  expense  connected  with  the 
business,  was  35.6  cents  per  box,  or  2.4 
cents  per  box  less  than  the  previous 
season. 

The  total  receipts  were  $49,371  in  ex- 
cess of  last  season.  The  business  of  the 
season,  aggregating  $206,347.79,  w&s 
conducted  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
dollar,  as  all  accounts  have  been  paid  in 
full. 

Total  number  of  pounds  of  oranges  re- 
ceived, 8,450,073;  boxes  shipped,  119,- 
700  ;  cars  shipped,  331.  Percentage  of 
fancy  Navels,  79.4;  choice,  16.4;  culls 
(including  300s  and  smaller),  8.7.  Aver- 
age price  realized  for  all  Navels  re- 
ceived, including  worthless  culls,  $1,995 
per  100  pounds, 

The  Valencias  and  Crafton  Lates  will 
be  marketed  later  and  will  be  embraced 
in  a  supplemental  report. 

The  prices  realized  for  the  different 
varieties  and  grades  were  as  follows  : 

Navels  (net  value  per  100  pounds) : 
Fancy,  regular  sizes,  $2,488;  fancy,  off 
sizes,  $1.86;  choice,  regular  sizes,  $1.89; 
choice,  off  sizes,  $1.52;  culls  (including 
300s  and  smaller,  72  cents. 

Mediterranean  Sweets:  Fancy,  $2.18; 
choice,  $1,367;  culls,  $1.10. 

Seedlings:  Fancy,  $1.41;  choice  and 
culls,  77  cents. 

Fancy,  $2,288;  choice 


Ruby  Bloods : 
and  culls,  $1.74. 

Malta  Bloods  : 
and  culls,  $2.02. 
St.  Michaels  : 


Fancy,  $2,237;  choice 


Fancy,  $2. 10  ;  choice 
and  culls,  77  cents;  grape  fruit,  $1.36. 

Of  the  8,450,073  pounds  of  oranges 
shipped,  7,031,098  pounds,  or  over  83%, 
were  Navels  and  1,418,975  pounds  were 
of  all  other  varieties. 


Shortage  of  Orange  Crop  in  Valencia. 

H.  L.  Washington,  U.  S.  Consul  at 
Valencia,  writes  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  follows  :  A  shortage  in  the 
orange  crop  of  Valencia  this  year,  and 
the  certainty,  since  the  frosts  of  early 
March  in  this  district,  of  a  still  shorter 
crop  next  year,  offers  an  opportunity 
for  our  producers  to  take  advantage  of 
the  demand  and  of  the  greatly  increased 
price  in  England  and  Germany.  The 
total  export  of  oranges  from  this  dis- 
trict last  season  amounted  to  4,000,000 
cases  (average  of  556  oranges  in  case, 
weighing  about  150  pounds  net).  Ship- 
ments to  date  this  year  have  reached 
2,600,000  cases,  and  are  estimated  at 
3,000,000  cases  for  the  entire  season, 
which  is  not  expected  to  last  more  than 
another  month.  A  number  of  the 
oranges  remaining  have  been  secured 
by  speculators  to  forward  overland  to 
Paris,  where  high  prices  are  expected 
during  the  exposition. 

The  visible  scarcity  has  already  pro- 
duced an  advance  in  prices  all  round. 
A  good  case  of  oranges  can  not  be  ob- 
tained here  at  present  under  24  pesetas 
($3.43)  free  on  board,  while  prices  in 
England,  which  last  season  averaged 
10s.  to  12s.  ($2.44  to  $2.92)  have  now  ad- 


vanced to  15s.  to  18s.  ($3.65  to  $4.38)  a 
case,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  very  much 
higher. 

I  would  also  point  out  to  our  export- 
ers who  wish  to  compete  with  Valencia 
shippers  of  oranges  that  the  Valencia 
orange  case  of  to-day  is  not  the  slovenly 
got-up  package  it  used  to  be,  but  a 
work  of  art,  skilled  labor  having  been 
employed  in  the  selection  and  packing 
of  the  fruit. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

REPORTED   BY   DEWEY,    STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER   PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR  THE  WEEK   ENDING-   MAY    29,  1900. 

650,502.— Steel  Water  Gate— J.  Bouse. 

5  F 

650,638.— Wheel  Hub— G.  M.  Dixon,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 

650,673.— Ore  Concentrator— W.  G. 
Dodd,  S.  F. 

650.753.  — Washer— A.  B.  Gibson,  Polk 
county,  Or. 

650.754.  —  Envelope— C.  A.  Gruenhagen, 
Creston,  Cal. 

650,584.— Window  Shade  Holder— T. 

Harding,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
650,536. — Mannite     Substitute  —  A. 

Hough,  S.  F. 
650,509.— Pumping  Engine— H.  Kessler, 

S.  F. 

650,606.— Shaft  Coupling  —  I.  La- 
Grange,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

650,794.— Advertising  Device— G.  W. 
Maxwell,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

650,563.— Water  Filter — I.  E.  Morris, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

650,415.— Vehicle  Hub  —  P.  B.  Page, 
Fresno,  Cal. 

650,567.— Check  Hook— O.  I.  Roberts, 
Tomales,  Cal. 

650,590.— Cable  Grip  —  A.  Rosenholz, 
S.  F. 

650,732.— Picture  Cabinet— L.  S.  San- 
born, Davenport,  Wash. 

650,521.— Sash  Lock— Shaw  &  Spaulding, 
S.  F. 

650,571.— Gas  Engine— H.  Swain,  S.  F. 
650,626.— Sawmill  Set  Works— Wood 

6  Lachapelle,  Houquiam,  Wash. 

Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scien- 
tific Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Apparatus  for  Removing  Surplus 
Metal  from  Coated  Articles.— 
George  Porter,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  No. 
650,114.  Dated  May  27, 1900.  This  inven- 
tion relates  to  an  apparatus  which  is  de- 
signed for  the  cleansing  and  preparation  of 
nails  which  have  been  previously  coated 
with  molten  zinc  or  equivalent  protecting 
metal  and  which  process  is  technically 
called  "galvanizing."  The  object  of  the 
invention  is  to  provide  a  mechanism  and 
apparatus  by  which  the  surplus  fused 
metal  adhering  to  the  nails  can  be  cleaned 
off  and  the  nails  left  in  a  smooth  and  mer- 
chantable condition.  It  comprises  a  cool- 
ing chamber  with  beaters,  an  inclined 
revoluble  spirally  ribbed  cylinder  and  a 
directing  board  by  which  the  articles  are 
delivered  from  the  first  chamber  to  the 
cylinder,  a  shaking  separating  screen 
upon  which  the  articles  and  separated 
particles  are  received,  a  collecting  floor 
and  discharge  for  the  metal  beneath  the 
screen,  a  second  screen  upon  which  the 
nails  are  delivered,  and  an  air  blast  and 
spraying  device  for  cooling  them  as  they 
pass  over  the  second  screen  to  the  point  of 
delivery. 

Drying  Apparatus.— C.  R.  Splivalo, 
San  Francisco.  Cal.  No.  649,648.  Dated 
May  15,  1900.  This  invention  is  designed 
for  purposes  of  drying  alimentary  pastes, 
such  as  macaroni,  vermicelli  and  the  like. 
It  consists  of  a  vertically  journaled  and 
stepped  center  post,  bars  secured  across 
the  post  at  top  and  bottom  and  at  right 
angles  with  each  other,  exterior  frames 
fixed  to  the  ends  of  the  bars  united  at  the 
corners  to  form  rectangles,  with  vertical 
connecting  bars,  horizontal  supporting 
bars  secured  thereto  and  trays  adapted  to 
contain  the  material  to  be  dried,  said  trays 
being  supported  upon  the  horizontal  bars 
and  having  their  inner  and  overlapping 
spaced  bars  at  the  center  of  the  structure 
which  support  these  overlapping  ends. 
Suitable  mechanism  is  provided  by  which 
the  structure  is  revolved  upon  its  vertical 
axis  so  that  the  trays  are  constantly  movod 
through  the  air  in  horizontal  planes,  and 
this  continually  furnishes  sufficient  dry  air 
to  take  up  the  moisture  and  carry  it  out- 
ward away  from  the  trays.  • 


Nitrate  of 
as  a 
Fertilizer. 


Soda 


SICK  CROPS 

—the  faded  out,  yellow  kind  that  are  not  doing  well  may  be  in- 
stantly revived  by  the  application  of  a  dressing  of 

NITRATE    OF    SO  DM. 

It  acts  at  once  because  it  is  very  soluble.  This  makes  it  in- 
stantly available  as  plant  food;  100  to  200  lbs.  per  acre  is  suffi- 
cient for  most  crops. 

This  is  the  most  concentrated  fertilizer  on  the  market. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BftLFOUR,    GUTHRIE    dfc  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


Trade-Marks 


"Pasteur  Vaccine" 


SAVES  CATTLE  FROM 

BLACK  LEG 

Nearly  2,000,000  successfully  treated  in  U.  S.  and  Canada  during  the  last  5  years. 
Cheap,  safe  and  easy  to  use.  Pamphlet  with  full  particulars,  official  endorsements 
and  testimonials  sent  FREE  on  application. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.,  chi 


•BLACKLEGINE." 


cago. 


BRANCHES:    St.  Paul,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Ft.  Worth,  San  Francisco. 


A  SMALL  THRESHER 

The  Columbia 


Write 

for  complete 
illustrated  cata 
logue  and  testimo 
nials— free. 
Full  line  of 

Sweep 
and  Tread 
Powers 


BELLE  CITY 
Feed  and 

Ensilage 
Cutters 

All  sizes,  both  hand 
and  power. 

Illustrated 
catalogue 
audi 
book 


BELLE  CITY  MFC.  CO.,  Racine,  Wis.  Box  114 


" UNCLE  SAM"  EVERY  TIME  FOR  GOOD  WORK 

Maple  Bank  Farm,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  May  io,  igoo. 
"  Have  used  the  No.  5  U.  S.  Separator  twice  every  day  for  over  three 
years,  and  during  that  time  it  has  never  missed  a  skimming,  doing  perfect 
work  and  not  a  cent  for  repairs.  We  think  the  U.  S.  far  superior  to  all 
others  we  have  seen  or  tried.  Uncle  Sam  every  time  for  good  work 
and  simplicity.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  U.  S.  Separator  will  last  a  life- 
time without  very  large  expense,  as  all  the  parts  that  may  wear  cm  be  re- 
placed at  a  trifling  cost.  We  find  The  Davis  Swing  Churn  and  Eureka 
Butter  Worker  the  best  of  their  kind.  It  pays  every  time  to  buy  good 
dairy  apparatus,  and  the  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.  is  the  place  to 

buy  it."    Thomson  Bros. 

Write  for  descriptive  circulars  of  ivhat  you  want  in  the  Dairy  line. 
VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Professor  Agricultural  Practice  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Vegetables  in 
Garden  and  Field;"  President  California  State  Floral  Society;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  San  Francisco. 


Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrated,  12  Full-Page  Plates. 

The  third  edition  of  this  great  work  and  indispensable  companion  of  progressive  fruit  growers  is 
now  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  book  has  been  practically  rewritten  by  the  author,  and  contains  the  latest  and  best  methods 
of  practice  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 


Price  $2,50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 


330  MARKET  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agenoy.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  In  Washington  and  the  oapi- 
tal  oities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  Inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Pacific  Saw  Manufacturing  Company 

Manufacture  the 

"HATCH"  Pruning  Saw. 

The  Best  In  I'ael 

Emery  Wheels,  Grindstones,  Files,  Saws, 
Machine  Knives,  Etc.   Sheet  Steel.    Tel.  Main  5058.    17-19  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Owing  to  the  advance  in  prices  of  the  raw  material,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  advance  prices  as  follows  : 

Monarch  Press  (Compress  Bale)  17x20x40      -    -    -    $600  00 

Junior  Monarch      Bale)  20x22x44   $600  00 

Junior  Monarch  (Standard)  22x24x47  $550  00 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE.  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

1A//VY.    H.   GR/\Y,   General    F\  gent. 

It  Does  Not  Destroy  the  Grain, 

THE— 

SQUEEZER 

COMBINED 
CHURN 

AND  WORKER 

■will  do  exhaustive  churning 
at  any  desired  temperature.  It 
makes  a  superior  quality  of 
butter,  distributes  the  salt  evenly 
and  prevents  mottles.    It  be- 
longs in  every  dairy  turning  out 
high  grade  work. 

IT  IS  SIMPLE,  DURABLE 

AND  EASILY  WASHED.  Made  In  a  series  of  Desirable  sizes. 

We  are  prepared  to  repair  all  cream  separators  and  employ  highly  skilled  men  ft* 

this  work.    Send  at  once  for  our  Catalogue,  No.  81. 

Address,  ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  ELGIN,  ILLS. 


" CALIFORNIA  SPECIAL"  FRUIT  AND  FARM  TRUCK. 

Steel  Wheels,  28  and  30  Inches,  4-ln.  Tire.  Wood  Wheels,  28  and  30  Inches,  6-ln.  Tire. 
Guaranteed  for  FM \/e>  Years.  LOU/  In  Price. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  222  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Write  or 
Call. 


IMPERISHABLE. 


For  Water  Works,  Mining  and  Irrigation  Plants,  Drains,  Klectrical  Conduits.   No  Corrosion- 
Electrolysis  Proof.   Will  Not  Hunt— Alkali  Proof.  Cheaper  Than  Iron. 

JVlcCARTHY  «fe  MrtCKAY, 

326  MARKET  STREET,  SAM  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


$50.0°  RANGE  FX>R  $25.°° 

TO  DSTRODUCE  OUR 

TPIIIMPH  ^TPFI  PANflF  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
iKiumKn  a  i  cel.  K^rtuc  we  wlll  for  a  short  tlme  deilver  at  youI: 

depot  tree  ot  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21V6  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  G.  WILLAKD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Wlll  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


NATIONAL  HAY  PRESS. 

WITH    LI  FT1 1NG  JACK. 

The  National  Hay  Press  is  an  ALL  METAL  Press.  Size  of  bale  17x22  Inches,  and  any  length 
desired. 

The  Power  is  constructed  to  give  a  complete  circle  of  the  horses,  with  two  strokes  of  the  pitman 
to  each  circle. 

The  Head  Block  Is  a  heavy  solid  casting  carried  on  trucks,  with  a  long  projecting  shoe,  so  that 
under  extreme  pressure  there  can  be  no  tipping  back  and  breaking  the  pitman. 

The  Stroke  is  33  inches,  much  longer  than  others,  for  the  reason  that  the  travel  of  the  pitman  Is 
almost  direct,  while  all  others  travel  in  a  oircle. 

Feed  Opening  is  31  inches,  which  is  from  3  to  6  inches  longer  than  all  others  now  on  the  market 
The  feed  opening  and  stroke  comprise  the  earning  capacity  of  the  press.  The  large  opening  and  the 
long  stroke  In  the  NATIONAL  is  a  guarantee  of  two  or  three  tons  per  day  more  for  the  National  than 
any  other  press  in  the  market. 

CROSSHEAD    BALE  TIES. 

We  are  headquarters  on  Wire  Bale  Ties,  manufactured  of  proper  length  for  any  size  bale. 

SISAL    BALE  ROF»E. 

We  can  supply  best  quality  Bale  Rope  at  lowest  prices. 

PLATFORM  SCALES. 

We  carry  stock  of  Platform  Scales,  capacity  600  lbs.  to  1200  lbs. 


16  AND  18  DRUMM  STREET, 


HOOKER  &  CO., 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


IRRIGATION  MACHINERY. 

KROQH  CENTRIFUGAL  PUHPS 

 THE    BEST  FOR  

Drainage,  Irrigation  and  Reclamation. 

Capacity    up    to    100,000    gallons    per  minute. 

IN    USE   ALL    OVER    THE    PACIFIC  STATES. 


BRANCH,  134-136  MAIN  ST. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

9-16  STEVENSON  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Machine  Works, 

183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 
First  -  Class    Machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 

continue  the  manufacture  of  < 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Etc.. 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


HEET  IRON 


FOR    TOWN    \A//*TER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

4«  FREMONT  STREET,      ....      SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
piled  for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Aspnaltum. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Patent  Agents. 

330    Market   St.,   San    Francisco,  Cal. 
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CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LIX.    No.  25. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  23,  1900. 


TWENTY-NINTH  YEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


Alkali  Lands  and  Their  Treatment. 

Through  the  studies  of  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard  of  the 
University  and  the  investigations  and  experiments 
made  under  his  direction  by  a  staff  of  field  and  lab- 
oratory assistants,  California  leads  the  world  in  the 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  alkali  lands,  their 
value  and  utilization.  This  California  work  has 
brought  experts  from  nearly  all  governments  having 
arid  possessions  to  this  State  to  personally  observe 
occurrences  and  methods  at  the  California  experi- 
ment stations,  and  the  published  accounts  have  in- 
spired investigators  everywhere  to  similar  studies. 
There  is  every  inducement  to  this  course,  not  only  for 
its  attractions  as  a  new  line  of  scientific  inquiry,  but 
because  of  its  great  economic  importance.  It  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  making  waste  lands  tributary  to 


nature.  Marsh  lands  derive  their  salts 
from  sea  water  that  occasionally  over- 
flows them,  and  the  salts  which  impreg- 
nate them  are  essentially  "  sea  salts," 
very  little  of  which  would  be  useful  to 
vegetation  or  desirable  as  a  fertilizer. 
Alkali  lands  bear  no  definite  relation 
to  the  sea.  Their  existence  is  usually 
definitely  traceable  to  climatic  conditions 
alone.  They  are  the  natural  result  of  a 
light  rainfall,  insufficient  to  leach  out  of 
the  land  the  salts  that  always  form  in  it 
by  the  progressive  weathering  of  the 
rock  powder  of  which  all  soils  largely 
consist.  Where  the  rainfall  is  abundant, 
portion  of  the  salts  corresponding  to  "  sea  salts 


Alkali 

that 
"  is 


leached  out  into 


Wheat  Upon  What  Was  Originally  a  Barren  Black  Aikali  Spot. 


the  bottom  water,  and  with  this 
passes  through  springs  and  rivu- 
lets into  the  country  drainage,  to 
be  finally  carried  to  the  ocean. 
Another  portion  of  the  salts 
formed  by  weathering,  however, 
is  partially  or  wholly  retained  by 
the  soil  ;  it  is  that  portion  chiefly 
useful  as  plant  food.  It  follows 
that  when,  in  consequence  of  in- 
sufficient rainfall,  all  or  most  of 
the  salts  are  retained  in  the  soil, 
they  will  contain  not  only  the  in- 
gredients of  sea  water,  but  also 
those  useful  to  plants.  In  rainy 
climates  a  large  portion  even  of 
the  latter  is  leached  out  and  car- 
ried away.  In  extremely  arid 
climates  their  entire  mass  remains 
in  the  soils  ;  and,  being  largely 


human  support  and  removing  blemishes  from  the 
agricultural  landscape,  but  it  is  now  a  fully  demon- 
strated fact  that  many  lands  now  waste  are  not  in 
such  condition  because  of  their  poverty,  but  rather 
because  of  their  excessive  richness  in  plant  food,  and 
to  overcome  this  is  to  add  to  the  world's  productive 
area  lands  which  may  not  need  fertilization  for  a 
century.  It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that 
Prof.  Hilgard's  discoveries  have  furn- 
ished a  motive  along  many  economic 
and  scientific  lines  of  world-wide  mo 
ment. 

We  are  tempted  to  these  comments 
by  the  publication  of  a  bulletin  by  the 
Experiment  Station  of  the  University 
of  California  which  brings  up  to  date 
the  conclusions  of  the  various  studies 
which  we  have  hinted  at  and  presents 
them  in  a  style  to  meet  popular  leisure 
and  comprehension.  Earlier  and  more 
elaborate  publications  had  passed  out 
of  print  and  were  no  longer  available. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  fitting  occasion  to 
present  a  summary  in  plain  terms  of  re- 
sults formerly  demonstrated  with  much 
detail,  and  such  can  now  be  had  by  ap- 
plication to  the  University  at  Berkeley. 
The  more  casual  reader  who  perhaps 
has  no  alkali  land  to  induce  him  to  un- 
dertake even  such  condensed  state- 
ment, we  have  thought  to  serve  by 
pointing  out  a  few  striking  facts,  pic- 
torially  and  otherwise,  in  the  alkali  line. 

Prof.  Hilgard  points  out  the  fact  that 
alkali  lands  must  be  pointedly  distin- 
guished from  the  salty  lands  of  sea 
margins  or  marshes,  from  which  they 
differ  in  both  their  origin  and  essential 


soluble  in  water,  evaporation  dur- 
ing the  dry  season  brings  them 
to  the  surface,  where  they  may  accumulate  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  growth  of  ordinary 
useful  vegetation  impossible,  as  is  seen  in  "  alkali 
spots,"  and  sometimes  in  extensive  tracts  of  "  alkali 
desert." 

Alkali  deserts  have  characters  which  invariably 
impress  themselves  upon  the  traveler  and  no  picture 


Spots  Before  Reclamation;  Tulare  Experiment  Substation. 

can  do  justice  to  them.  Fortunately  California's 
alkali  lies  chiefly  in  spots  rather  than  deserts,  and 
though  these  are  hateful  enough  they  are  not  hope- 
less as  a  desert,  and  they  are  more  easily  repre- 
sented to  the  reader.  The  engravings  on  this  page 
show  characteristic  appearances.  The  smallest  pic- 
ture is  from  a  photograph  taken  at  the  station  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  which  Prof.  Hilgard  estab- 
lished chiefly  with  a  view  of  studying  the  occurrence 
of  alkali  and  the  feasibility  of  corrective  measures. 
It  shows  part  of  a  tract  of  productive  land  with  an 
outcropping  of  alkali  so  strong  that  even  wild  vege- 
tation cannot  endure  it,  except,  perhaps,  for  a  short 
time  in  the  rainy  season.  The  largest  picture  shows 
a  pasture  field  largely  alkalied  and  stock  which  find 
in  the  vegetation  which  partly  covers  it  a  scant  sub- 
sistence. 

The  sight  of  these  blemished  fields  suggests  the 
possibility  of  remedial  treatment  and  in  this  direction 
Prof.  Hilgard's  bulletin  is  replete.  The  casual  reader 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  central  picture 
shows  a  good  stand  of  grain  upon  what  was  once  an 
alkali  spot  of  the  rankest  type,  and  the  two  smaller 
engravings  show  the  contrast — before  and  after  tak- 
ing Hilgard's  alkali  annihilator,  as  it  might  be  called, 
if  any  one  had  proprietary  rights  in  it.  The  fact, 
however,  that  powdered  gypsum  will  transform  the 
blackest  alkali  into  other  substance  which  the  plant 
will  tolerate,  was  given  to  the  public  many  years  ago 
as  a  return  for  the  public  money  which  made  the  in- 
vestigation possible. 


A  Characteristic  View  of  Alkali  Lands  in  San  Joaquin  Valley,  California. 
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The  Week. 

The  exciting  theme  of  the  week  has  been  the 
plague  quarantine  which  an  official  plat  ed  upon  San 
Francisco,  and  which  endured  a  day  before  the  Wash- 
ington authorities  could  pull  it  down  in  response  to 
the  indignant  protest  of  Californians.  It  was  a  nar-  J 
row  escape  for  our  fruit  crop.  Those  who  suffered 
during  the  railway  strike  of  1894  have  not  yet  for- 
gotten what  it  means  to  arrest  the  proper  movement 
of  our  fruit  crops,  and  this  plague  excitement  seemed 
likely  to  effectually  stop  the  traffic.  Fortunately  it 
is  apparently  all  over  now,  and  it  has  been  shown  by 
decision  of  the  United  States  courts  that  no  occasion 
for  quarantine  has  existed  here.  The  officious  per- 
son who  did  it  is  himself  in  the  possession  of  the 
courts  on  a  charge  of  contempt,  and  he  may  go  to 
the  lockup.  But  incarceration  is  too  light  an  afflic- 
tion for  such  an  offender  ;  he  ought  to  be  ignomin- 
iously  cast  out  of  the  State.  If  the  fruit  growers 
had  him  he  would  be  persistently  pelted  with  putres- 
cent pears  to  the  State  line. 

The  raisin  growers  have  made  rapid  progress  in 
increasing  their  acreage  during  the  week.  The  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Kearney  was  followed  by  the  signing 
of  a  number  who  opposed  him.  The  work  will  pro- 
ceed until  July  3,  which  is  the  date  set  for  closing  the 
propaganda. 

There  has  been  quite  a  rush  in  wheat,  and  as  we  go 
to  press  the  speculative  market  is  strong  and  ad- 
vancing. Spot  wheat  does  not  respond  to  the  activity 
in  futures,  and  yet  one  could  not  buy  wheat  for  less 
than  50  cents  to  $1  above  rates  which  prevailed  a 
week  ago.  Little  is  selling,  and  yet  some  exports 
are  going  out  each  day  either  to  Pacific  ports  or  to 
Europe.  Barley  is  as  last  week  :  receipts  heavy  and 
trade  slow.  White  corn  has  been  selling  better  for 
mixing  with  yellow,  which  is  still  high.  Hay  looks 
slightly  better  ;  old  is  firmer  and  choice  new  has  a 
fair  outlook  ;  little  is  arriving  just  now.  Bran  is  a 
little  firmer.  Meats  are  unchanged;  Eastern  hogs 
are  still  a  chief  element  in  the  supply  and  the  outlook 
is  held  to  be  good.  Butter  and  eggs  are  a  little  eas- 
ier, as  supplies  are  liberal  and  demand  slack,  owing 
to  the  vacation  season.  Cheese  is  unchanged,  but 
less  active.  Wisconsin  cheese  is  now  competing  with 
the  farther  East  for  the  demand  of  those  who  want 
nothing  but  Eastern.  Poultry  is  slow  and  weak,  ex- 
cept for  choice.  Potatoes  are  looking  up  a  little, 
while  onions  are  unchanged.  Beans  are  quiet.  Honey 
is  selling  well  for  local  trade.  Wool  is  awaiting  for 
political  matters  to  assume  more  definite  form. 


The  Prune  Growers  Cross  the  Rubicon. 

The  California  Cured  Fruit  Association,  which  is 
the  company  name  of  the  prune  growers'  organiza- 
tion, will  proceed  with  the  marketing  undertaking 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  such  anxious  effort  for 
the  last  six  months.  Our  readers  remember,  of 
course,  how  effort  after  effort  had  to  be  made  to  line 
up  the  producers  and  how  the  time  for  the  final  de- 
cision to  go  forward  or  to  retreat  was  repeatedly 
postponed  to  allow  the  slowest  thinker  to  reach  a 
conclusion.  The  last  date  of  all,  June  15,  duly  came, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  day  the  resolution  to  ad- 
vance was  reached  by  the  directors. 

The  affair  in  its  last  stages  disclosed  dramatic 
features  which  are  interesting  in  themselves  and  sig- 
nificant in  showing  the  strong  hold  which  si'lf-helping 
co-operative  efforts  are  taking  upon  the  thoughts 
and  the  emotions  of  producers.  Upon  Monday  last, 
the  day  fixed  as  the  ultimate  limit  of  probation,  the 
directors  of  the  association  were  in  session  in  San 
Jose  endeavoring  to  determine  their  standing  with 
reference  to  control  of  the  prune  product.  They 
were  generally  known  to  be  at  this  task  and  in 
anxiety  to  hear  at  the  lirst  moment  the  decision  of 
the  directors  the  prune  growers  of  the  region  came 
together  in  a  public  hall.  As  the  hours  lengthened 
the  growers  became  more  anxious  lest  the  directors 
should  become  faint  at  heart  and  they  naturally  fell 
into  a  demonstration  of  their  conviction  that  there 
should  be  no  hesitation.  Eloquent  hortatory  speeches 
were  made  and  finally  so  great  earnestness  demanded 
unusual  exposition.  It  was  quickly  decided  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  body  to  the  directors'  meeting  and  urge 
them  not  to  hesitate  longer.  The  next  step  was  to 
summon  a  brass  band  and  banners  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes the  whole  assembly  of  growers  was  on  the  street 
in  parade  lines.    The  Mercury  says: 

The  parade  formed  four  abreast  in  front  of  the 
hall,  many  ladies  joining  in  the  ranks.  The  line  of 
march  was  then  taken  up  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
rooms,  where  the  directors  were  in  session,  the  brass 
band  and  transparency  in  the  lead.  The  big  and  un- 
expected demonstration  aroused  much  interest  and 
surprise  among  the  spectators  along  the  line  of 
march.  Over  a  thousand  growers  and  business  men 
joined  in  the  parade.  There  was  much  cheering 
along  the  line  of  march  from  sympathizers  of  the 
movement  among  the  crowds  on  the  streets.  The 
brass  band  played  lively  march  airs  that  added  to 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  demonstration. 

This  short  sketch  will  suggest  the  scene  when  the 
directors  were  suihmoned  to  the  presence  of  the  mul- 
titude and  replied  to  the  urgent  exhortations  which 
were  given  them.  Such  manifestations  could  not  be 
disregarded.  The  decision  to  proceed  with  the  work 
planned  for  the  organization  was  finally  reached.  It 
could  not  be  withheld.  The  trouble  has  been  all  these 
years  that  sufficient  warmth  and  enthusiasm  could 
not  be  summoned  in  co-operative  enterprises.  A 
change  has  come  :  the  prune  growers  have  demon- 
strated that  enthusiasm  can  be  mustered  and  that 
fruit  growers  can  be  in  earnest. 

Though  the  directors  were,  of  course,  strengthened 
by  the  action  of  the  growers  and  given  new  courage, 
they  proceeded  cautiously  in  making  up  their  final 
decision  and  did  not  reach  it  until  late  in  the  night  of 
the  day  which  they  had  set  as  the  last  of  the  proba- 
tionary period.  The  Mercury  says  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  that  was  as  hearty  as  any  action  that  was 
taken  at  the  big  growers'  meeting,  the  board  made 
the  decision  to  handle  this  year's  prune  crop,  that  is 
expected  to  be  one  of  the  heaviest  that  has  ever  been 
haudled  in  California.  The  directors  stated  that  by 
as  close  an  estimate  as  they  were  able  to  obtain  in 
their  various  districts  they  found  that  they  had  in  ex- 
cess of  90%  of  the  bearing  prune  acreage  in  Santa 
Clara  county  and  over  80%  of  the  entire  acreage  of 
the  State.  The  formal  resolution  declaring  the  pur- 
pose to  proceed  with  the  organization  was  not  drawn 
up,  it  being  the  purpose  to  prepare  the  document 
very  carefully,  as  its  contents  will  be  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  future  of  the  movement. 

And  so  it  goes  upon  record  that  the  prune  pro- 
gramme will  proceed.  The  packers  committee  has 
agreed  to  the  decision  of  the  growers,  and  the  pack- 
ers will  now  form  a  permanent  organization  to  work 
under  the  new  arrangement.  Now  that  the  effort 
has  been  decided  upon,  there  will  be  a  renewed  effort 
to  secure  the  consent  of  growers  still  outside.  The 
canvass  for  contracts  will  also  proceed  as  rapidly  as 


possible  in  all  sections  of  the  State,  it  being  expected 
that  many  more  growers  will  come  in,  now  that  the 
association  is  an  assured  fact. 

A  most  exasperating  report  comes  from  the  Paris 
Exposition  to  the  effect  that  the  jury  on  wines  has 
decided  not  to  judge  any  foreign  wine  which  bears 
the  name  of  any  French  wine.  Most  American  wines 
have  the  general  names  of  French  wines,  which  they 
resemble,  such  as  Sauterne,  Chablois,  Bordeaux, 
Chateau,  etc.  These  will  be  excluded  under  the 
action  of  the  jury,  half  the  membership  of  which  are 
Frenchmen.  The  wines  now  excluded  were  judged 
at  the  Exposition  of  1899  under  the  names  they  now 
bear.  Besides,  the  American  wines  were  catalogued 
under  their  present  names,  and  there  has  been  no 
protest  until  now.  It  seems  very  stupid  in  the 
French  to  object  to  their  wines  being  made  types 
according  to  which  the  wines  of  the  world  are  classi- 
fied. It  really  does  not  matter  much,  however, 
whether  they  object  or  not,  nothing  can  prevent  the 
use  of  terms  which  are  so  widely  understood  as  no 
longer  of  national  but  of  world-wide  significance.  It 
is  stated  that  the  California  Commission,  who  hoped 
to  secure  recognition  for  their  wines,  are  incensed 
and  threaten  to  withdraw  all  their  exhibits.  We 
hope  this  is  not  true.  It  would  be  just  as  foolish  on 
our  part  as  the  French  are  on  theirs.  Let  the  wine 
be  judged:  call  it  buttermilk  if  they  like:  the  world 
is  not  deceived.    The  French  are  in  their  own  light. 

Prop.  E.  R.  Lake  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Col- 
lege has  received  notice  from  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  his  appointment  as  a  special  agent 
to  investigate  the  prune  business  in  Europe,  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  whether  a  variety  can  be  found 
which  is  earlier  and  a  more  reliable  bearer  than  the 
Italian  and  equal  to  it  as  a  market  prune.  The 
Rural  Northwest  says  he  will  also  look  up  the  methods 
of  curing  and  packing  prunes  and  ascertain  how 
prunes  should  be  prepared  and  packed  in  order  to 
meet  the  demand  in  England  and  other  European 
countries.  This  investigation  may  yield  suggestive 
points  as  to  the  styles  which  will  best  suit  European 
buyers;  but  we  apprehend  that  he  will  find  American 
methods  developed  to  meet  American  conditions  will 
better  suit  us  than  European  ways  of  production.  It 
will  be  valuable  to  know  even  this  if  it  should  be  true, 
and  Prof.  Lake  is  well  qualified  to  make  the  investi- 
gation from  an  upper  coast  point  of  view. 

The  Grout  bill  for  the  protection  of  genuine  but- 
ter, which  has  attracted  so  much  attention  in  Con- 
gress, and  has  been  three  times  considered  by  the 
President  and  his  cabinet,  will  be  voted  upon  Decem- 
ber 6  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  three  days 
after  the  assembling  of  Congress  for  the  short  ses- 
sion. This  bill  provides  for  an  increase  of  the  tax  on 
oleomargarine  colored  to  resemble  butter  from  2  to 
10  cents  per  pound.  Such  oleomargarine  cannot  be 
lawfully  sold  in  thirty-two  leading  States,  but  62,- 
000,000  pounds  were  illegally  sold  therein  last  year, 
hence  the  demand  for  national  legislation.  The  bill 
reduces  the  tax  on  that  oleomargarine  which  is  made 
in  its  natural  white  color  from  2  cents  to  \  cent  per 
pound,  so  those  may  have  the  mixture  who  want  it, 
but  they  will  buy  it  for  what  it  is,  and  not  under  the 
guise  of  butter.  Over  200  of  the  356  Congressmen 
are  said  to  favor  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  tuberculosis  trouble  is  assuming  acute  forms. 
Governor  Stephens  of  Missouri  has  issued  a  proclama- 
tion shutting  out  the  cattle  from  a  number  of  States 
in  which  tuberculosis  exists.  The  States  against 
which  the  quarantine  is  directed  are:  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa,  Minnesota,  California,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  If  the  other 
States  should  quarantine  against  Missouri,  it  would 
put  their  breeders  of  fine  stock  into  such  a  flurry 
that  the  Governor  would  recall  his  proclamation. 

The  hop  growers'  meeting  at  Santa  Rosa,  June  16, 
was  largely  attended  and  much  attention  was  given 
to  the  exhortations  of  the  Sacramento  growers  to 
come  into  a  general  arrangement  to  reduce  acreage 
or  destroy  the  crop  when  the  demand  was  likely  to 
be  slack.    The  Sonoma  growers  thought  they  would 

j  like  to  think  it  over  a  little,  and  another  meeting  will 

'  be  held  on  Saturday  of  this  week. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Malaria  and  Winter  Apples. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  malaria  prevalent  in  Tehama 
and  Colusa  counties,  and,  if  so,  is  it  continuous  along 
the  river,  and  does  it  extend  backward  from  the  river 
for,  say,  four  to  ten  miles  ?  What  would  you  deem  a 
good  location  to  raise  a  good  quality  of  winter  apple, 
and,  while  the  trees  were  maturing,  to  raise  poultry 
for  market  ?  Could  not  land  suitable  for  apples,  with 
plenty  of  water  supply,  be  bought  much  cheaper  than 
frostless  land  ? — Subscriber,  Duluth,  Minn. 

We  should  not  say  that  malaria  is  prevalent  in  the 
counties  named.  Nearly  all  the  interior  valley  and 
foothill  counties  have  malaria  for  some  people,  while 
others  are  malaria-proof,  and,  of  course,  some  locali- 
ties in  such  counties  are  worse  than  others.  In  some 
cases  probably  a  few  miles  of  distance  from  over- 
flowed land  may  make  great  difference,  but  in  other 
cases  it  may  be  as  common  miles  away  and  hundreds 
of  feet  higher  as  it  is  near  a  river.  We  hardly  know 
just  what  amount  of  occurrence  would  constitute 
prevalence,  but  we  should  count  Colusa  and  Tehama 
counties  about  as  free  from  malaria  as  any  counties 
which  lie  away  from  the  coast. 

Winter  apples  are  best  grown  in  the  coast  valleys 
or  in  the  high  foothills  and  mountain  counties  of  the 
interior.  The  apple  needs  less  heat  than  the  interior 
valleys  and  low  foothills  furnish,  to  grow  slowly  and 
develop  flavor  and  keeping  quality,  while  the  same 
heat  which  destroys  a  winter  apple  may  bring  an 
early  apple  to  quick  and  profitable  maturity— except 
that  some  valley  points  are  too  hot  for  the  thrift  of 
the  tree.  Poultry  is  a  good  orchard  adjunct  every- 
where, if  one  knows  how  to  succeed  with  it  and  will 
work  for  success.  You  can  get  cheap  land  for  ap- 
ples, undoubtedly,  as  you  can  for  most  other  crops, 
but  it  will  be  somewhat  remote  from  centers  of  trade 
and  transportation.  ^ 

Not  the  Dried  Fruit  Moth. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  a  box  containing  some 
millers  which  I  find  among  my  fruit  as  I  stack  it  on 
the  dry  ground.  I  would  like  to  know  if  they  lay  the 
eggs  which  hatch  into  the  worm  in  our  dried  fruit ; 
also  how  long  it  takes  for  the  eggs  to  hatch.  I  am 
pretty  sure  it  is  the  miller  and  I  would  like  to  know  a 
means  of  keeping  it  away.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  in 
the  sweat  room  I  can  keep  it  out  by  sulphur,  but  I 
find  it  as  soon  as  I  stack  the  trays. — J.  L.  Harlan, 
Winters. 

The  moths  you  send  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
dried  fruit  worm.  They  are  progenitors  of  cutworms 
and  each  of  them  would  weigh  as  much  as  half  a  dozen 
dried  fruit  moths.  This  dried  fruit  moth  is  quite  a 
small  insect— smaller  than  the  codlin  moth  of  the  ap- 
ple and  pear.  These  cutworm  moths  may  like  fruit 
juice,  but  you  probably  find  them  among  your  stacked 
trays,  because  it  is  their  habit  to  hide  during  day- 
light and  fly  at  night.  Sulphuring  is  counted  upon  to 
repel  the  moths  while  the  fruit  is  drying.  Sometimes 
the  quick  dip  in  hot  water  is  employed  to  destroy  all 
insect  life  when  drying  is  complete,  but  usually  the 
dried  fruit  moth  attacks  the  fruit  after  it  is  taken 
up  and  even  after  it  is  sacked  or  boxed,  and  if  you 
can  keep  them  from  getting  a  chancp  in  the  fruit 
house  you  are  likely  to  escape  them.  Most  trouble 
from  the  worms  in  dried  fruit  comes  from  contamina- 
tion after  it  is  finished  and  after  it  has  left  the  pos- 
session of  the  grower. 

Fruit  Injured  by  Hailstones. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  a  sample  of  Clyman  plums. 
You  will  notice  that  they  are  spotted  with  dimples. 
The  crop  is  very  generally  affected  in  this  way 
throughout  this  section  of  Placer  county  this  season, 
and  there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  ;  some  consider  it  to  be  sunburn,  others  hail 
batter  and  others  fungus  disease.  In  our  orchard 
one  tree  will  be  quite  generally  affected,  and  the  next 
one  very  light.  Also,  we  find  one  side  of  our  orchard 
more  affected  than  the  other.  The  hail  destroyed  our 
apricot  crop,  and  the  plums  next  to  the  apricots 
seem  to  be  more  affected.  This  hailstorm  came  on 
April  2nd,  and  the  plums  were  about  the  size  of  white 
beans.— Grower,  Placer  county. 

The  spots  or  "dimples,"  as  our  correspondent  very 
aptly  calls  them,  are  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  on  the  average.  They  are  hollows  or  de- 
pressions, resulting  from  injury  to  the  superficial 
cells,  which  partly  arrests  their  activity,  while  the 
adjoining  uninjured  tissue  is  active.  This  injury  not 
only  slackens  growth,  but  it  interferes  with  the  de- 
posit of  bloom  upon  the  skin,  so  that,  while  the  sur- 
rounding skin  takes  on  its  natural  bloom,  these  spots 


are  of  dull  and  darker  color.  Later  these  spots  will 
become  brownish,  owing  to  the  formation  of  corky 
cells,  which  is  the  plant's  usual  way  of  sealing  over 
an  injured  part.  There  is  no  fungus  disease  present, 
nor  is  the  spot  due  to  sunburn,  which  produces  quite 
a  different  effect  on  an  exposed  fruit.  We  agree  with 
those  who  ascribe  the  injury  to  the  hail.  We  have  on 
several  different  years  seen  such  injury  in  the  foot- 
hills, and  it  has  always  followed  hailstorms  which  oc- 
curred while  the  fruit  was  quite  small.  It  is  probably 
an  instance  in  which  the  grower  is  at  the  mercy  of 
the  elements.  In  Europe  they  are  preventing  hail- 
storms by  shooting  small  cannons  toward  approach- 
ing rain  clouds  ;  but  such  occurrences  are  so  rare  in 
California  and  are  so  unexpected  that  the  grower 
could  hardly  get  his  battery  charged  before  the  trou- 
ble was  over. 

Scabs,  Shot  Holes  and  Bug  Bites. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  examine  these  varieties  of 
fruit,  and  in  your  answer  express  the  disease  and 
treatment  of  each.  The  trees  of  each  variety  look 
healthy. — Reader,  Wrights. 

You  send  rather  a  forlorn  exhibit.  Your  apples 
have  the  "scab" — the  work  of  a  fungus  which  can  be 
largely  prevented  by  the  use  of  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set,  and  again  a  month 
later.  Your  apricots  are  spotted  with  the  shot-hole 
fungus,  and  the  same  treatment  is  effective  against 
that.  In  both  cases  a  good  winter  spraying  with 
lime,  salt  and  sulphur  will  kill  the  winter  spores  of 
the  fungus  and  reduce  the  severity  of  the  spring 
attack. 

Your  young  peaches  have  been  pierced  or  bitten  by 
some  insect  and  from  the  wound  sap  has  escaped, 
condensing  into  gum.  Removing  this  gum  leaves  a 
pit  or  pock-mark,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  healing 
growth  has  taken  place.  The  appearance  of  the  in- 
jured part  is  quite  different  from  that  attributed  to 
hail  in  another  paragraph  on  this  page.  All  the 
fruits  you  send  will  be  unmerchantable,  because  the 
blemishes  cannot  be  repaired  by  future  growth. 

Blenheim  and  Royal. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  the  Blenheim  apricot  larger 
than  the  Royal,  and  does  it  bear  regularly  ?  Does  it 
ripen  before  or  after  the  Royal,  and  is  it  a  good 
drier  ? — A.  Subscriber,  Winters. 

Our  observation  is  that  the  Blenheim  will  run  a 
little  larger  than  the  Royal  but  the  difference  is 
slight.  It  ripens  a  little  later  than  the  Royal,  but 
here,  too,  the  difference  is  not  great.  In  the  coast 
regions  the  Blenheim  is  a  very  regular  and  heavy 
bearer:  in  the  interior  the  Royal  has  a  better  repu- 
tation for  regularity,  and  yet  as  the  trees  have  be- 
come older  we  have  heard  less  complaint  about  the 
shyness  of  the  Blenheim  than  formerly.  The  Blen- 
heim is  a  good  drying  apricot  and  it  furnishes  a  con- 
siderable fraction  of  the  dried  product  at  the  present 
time.  It  stands  next  to  the  Royal  in  number  of  trees 
now  in  bearing  and  during  the  last  few  years  has 
been  even  more  freely  planted  than  the  Royal. 

Killing  Fleas  in  Outbuildings. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of 
fleas  ?  Our  barn  is  infested  with  them — a  new  thing 
this  season.  The  floor  is  earth,  like  many  California 
barns,  and  it  seems  to  be  filled  with  them.  Is  this  the 
season  for  them  ?  Any  relief  you  can  suggest  short 
of  burning  the  barn  will  be  thankfully  received. — 
Reader,  Perris,  Riverside  county. 

In  so  open  an  affair  vapor  remedies  would  be  im- 
practicable. We  have  succeeded  by  cleaning  thor- 
oughly with  a  stiff  brOom,  throwing  the  sweepings  as 
quickly  as  possible  upon  a  fire  previously  started. 
We  then  used  crude  carbolic  acid,  one  pint  to  ten 
gallons  of  water,  thoroughly  stirred  and  applied  with 
a  watering  pot  or  sprinkler.  Some  report  good  suc- 
cess on  dirt  floors  by  using  air-slaked  lime  as  a  pow- 
der, but  we  did  better  with  the  carbolic  acid.  Fleas 
have  a  long  breeding  season,  but  June  is  reputably 
their  best  month. 

European  farmers  haul  at  one  load  from  two  to 
three  tons  of  produce  over  their  roads,  while  Ameri- 
can farmers  often  find  it  difficult  to  get  a  ton  at  two 
loads  to  market.  Information  from  1200  counties, 
obtained  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
gives  25  cents  per  ton  mile  as  the  average  cost  of 
hauling  a  ton  mile  to  the  farmers  of  these  counties. 
Reports  from  six  European  countries  gives  the  cost 
per  ton  mile  at. one-third  this  amount. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
June  18,  1900. 

Alexander  McAdie.  Forecast  Official  and  Station  Director. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Thunderstorms  accompanied  by  light  rains  have  re- 
tarded haying  in  some  sections,  but  otherwise  conditions 
have  been  favorable  for  all  crops.  Grain  harvest  is  pro- 
gressing in  many  localities.  Barley  is  said  to  be  below 
earlier  estimates.  Prospects  are  still  good  for  an  aver- 
age yield  of  wheat.  A  large  crop  of  excellent  hay  has 
been  gathered,  and  baling  is  now  progressing.  Beans 
are  doing  well,  and  will  yield  a  good  crop.  Cutworms 
are  destroying  many  hop  vines,  and  it  is  feared  the  yield 
will  be  light.  There  will  be  a  large  crop  of  apples  in 
Humboldt  and  other  counties.  All  deciduous  fruits  are 
ripening.    Grape  vinos  are  thrifty. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
A  severe  thunderstorm,  accompanied  by  rain  and  hail, 
occurred  in  portions  of  the  valley  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
15th.  Fortunately,  the  path  of  the  storm  was  narrow, 
and  was  mainly  outside  the  thickly  cultivated  fruit  and 
grain  sections,  but  orchards  and  grain  fields  in  the 
storm's  path  were  seriously  damaged.  Hailstones  of 
large  size  fell  in  considerable  quantities,  but  the  rainfall 
was  light.  In  other  respects,  conditions  were  favorable 
for  crops.  Haying  is  nearly  completed;  the  yield  is  re- 
ported above  average  and  the  hay  is  of  excellent  quality. 
Barley  harvest  is  progressing,  and  wheat  harvest  has 
commenced  in  some  places;  an  average  crop  is  expected, 
and  in  some  localities  the  yield  of  wheat  is  said  to  be 
above  average.  Deciduous  fruits  are  ripening,  and  large 
quantities  are  being  shipped. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

Cool,  partly  cloudy  weather  during  most  of  the  week 
has  been  favorable  for  all  crops.  Harvesting  of  grain  is 
progressing,  though  somewhat  retarded  by  dampness  in 
the  mornings.  Wheat  is  turning  out  well  in  most  sec- 
tions, and  some  grain  men  estimate  that  the  yield  will 
be  better  than  expected.  Grain  has  been  slightly  dam- 
aged by  high  winds  in  some  localities.  Water  in  the 
ditches  is  plentiful,  and  is  being  freely  used.  Alfalfa  is 
yielding  better  than  for  three  years.  Olives  are  setting 
well.  Almonds  will  probably  yield  a  good  crop.  Apri- 
cots and  other  deciduous  fruits  are  being  shipped  in 
large  quantities. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Cool,  cloudy  weather  has  been  beneficial  to  nearly  all 
crops,  though  somewhat  retarding  the  ripening  of  de- 
ciduous fruits.  Prunes,  peaches  and  plums  are  still  back- 
ward, and  the  yield  will  be  light.  Berries  of  all  kinds 
are  plentiful.  Grapes  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Diego  are 
ripening  slowly;  it  is  reported  the  yield  will  be  below 
the  average  in  some  sections.  Citrus  fruits  are  in  good 
condition.  There  will  be  an  unusually  large  yield  of 
honey.  Vegetables  are  looking  well.  Haying  is  nearly 
completed. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Cool,  cloudy  or  foggy 
mornings  benefited  all  summer  crops.  Apricots  are 
ripening.  Poach  trees  continue  slow  in  leafing;  the  crop 
will  be  a  failure  in  places.  Oranges  are  about  all  shipped, 
except  late  varieties. 

Eureka  Summary. — Rain  injured  cherries  and  some 
hay  in  shock,  but  greatly  benefited  grain  and  crops  gen- 
erally. Grass,  clover  and  alfalfa  are  abundant,  and  qual- 
ity is  exceptionally  good. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  m. 
Wednesday,  June  20,  1900,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA. 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain-  | 
fall  to  Date   j 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date....  | 

Minimum    Tempera-  | 
ture  for  the  Week. . .  j 

Maximum    Tempera-  | 
ture  for  the  Week.. .  | 

.38 

50.41 

35.30 

44.19 

50 

66 

Red  Bluff  

.32 

23.26 

21.55 

26  49 

52 

98 

Sa  ramento  

T 

20.24 

15.00 

20.27 

50 

92 

San  Francisco  

.04 

18.46 

16.87 

22.44 

54 

67 

T 

10.27 

7.78 

8.81 

54 

102 

Independence  

.04 

3.69 

1  58 

4.66 

55 

94 

San  Luis  Obispo.. . . 

.00 

17.20 

17.33 

16.80 

46 

92 

.00 

7.91 

5.58 

17.24 

56 

84 

San  Diego  

.02 

5.95 

5.24 

9.43 

56 

70 

.00 

1.29 

1.34 

2.89 

64 

106 

Uncle  Sam's  Pocketbook. ' 

"Money  is  cheaper  with  us  than  anywhere  else 
among  men,"  says  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  in  an  address  upon  the  new  currency 
law  and  the  new  2%  bonds.  "  The  lowest  rate  of  in- 
terest borne  by  the  bonds  of  any  foreign  nation  is 
2%%  on  British  consols.  Austria  pays  4%  for  money 
and  Italy  5%.  Our  bonds  of  all  issues  are  above  par, 
while  some  of  the  English  and  German  government 
securities  sell  at  a  discount.  The  treasury  of  the 
United  States  is  richer  in  gold  than  any  other  nation 
or  any  corporation  or  combination.  Its  treasure  in 
this  form  in  its  vaults,  mints  and  assay  offices  was, 
on  May  2,  $427,238,600,  and  it  grows,  with  some 
changes,  as  the  snow  is  heaped  up  in  the  storms  of 
winter.  Here  the  yellow  metal  makes  its  home.  Of 
I  course,  then,  when  the  world  needs  it,  the  search 
I  will  be  here.  We  have  ceased  to  be  a  debtor  nation." 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Present  Status  of  the  Fi_g  Insect. 


So  many  of  our  readers  are  interested  in  the  prog- 
ress made  in  acclimating  the  fig  insect,  of  which  the 
preliminary  steps  have  been  fully  given  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  that  we  are  gland  to  find  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Fresno  Republican  a  very  interesting 
sketch  of  the  work  of  the  insect  and  the  present 
status  of  it  in  California.  It  begins  by  noting  the 
fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  west- 
ern hemisphere  the  interesting  experiment  of  trans- 
ferring the  blastophaga  or  fig-fertilizing  insect  is 
now  being  carried  on  on  a  horticultural  and  commer- 
cial scale  at  George  Roeding's  Smyrna  fig  orchard,  7 
miles  east  of  Fresno.  As  is  well  known,  scientific 
experiments  in  the  propagation  of  the  little  insect 
have  been  going  on  in  this  orchard  for  some  time, 
but  it  is  not  until  within  the  past  three  days  that  the 
operation  has  reached  the  commercial  scale. 

A  Review  Lesson. — The  function  of  the  blasto- 
phaga or  fig  wasp  in  producing  a  crop  of  Smyrna  figs 
is  probably  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  a  brief 
recapitulation.  The  Smyrna  fig,  like  most  edible 
figs  of  commerce,  contains  nothing  but  pistillate  or 
female  blossoms,  but  is  peculiar  in  not  being  able  to 
develop  its  fruit  unless  these  blossoms  are  fertilized 
by  the  pollen  from  the  staminate  or  male  blossoms  of 
the  wild  Capri  fig,  so  as  to  produce  seed.  As  nature 
has  provided  no  direct  means  of  transferring  this 
pollen  from  the  Capri  to  the  Smyrna,  some  carrier 
must  be  found.  A  quill  or  a  toothpick  will  serve  the 
purpose,  if  what  is  wanted  is  to  fertilize  one  fig,  but 
when  millions  are  to  be  fertilized  it  takes  some 
laborer  who  will  work  cheaper  and  more  effectively 
than  human  hands  can  do. 

This  is  the  service  of  the  blastophaga,  man's  tiniest 
but  one  of  his  most  useful  servants.  The  blastophaga 
is  born  in  the  lower  part  of  a  Capri  fig,  where  its 
mother  thoughtfully  laid  her  egg.  This  part  of  the 
fig  is  filled  with  "  gall  blossoms,"  which  are  the  home 
and  the  food  of  the  infant  wasp.  When  it  completes 
its  growth,  which  requires  just  the  time  necessary  to 
develop  the  fig  in  which  it  grows,  it  emerges  a  com- 
plete insect,  enjoys  a  few  brief  moments  of  freedom, 
during  which  it  flies  to  a  young  fig  of  the  new  crop, 
enters  it  through  the  minute  opening  or  ostiolum  at 
the  apex,  lays  the  eggs  for  a  new  generation,  and 
dies.  So  it  goes,  through  the  annual  cycle  of  genera- 
tions which  make  up  at  once  the  family  history  of 
the  blastophaga  and  the  Capri  fig. 

But  when  the  generation  which  ripens  in  the  June 
crop  of  the  Capri  figs  seeks  to  emerge  it  finds  in  its 
way  a  dense  mass  of  staminate  blossoms,  filling  the 
upper  part  of  the  fig.  In  struggling  through  these 
masses  it  becomes  dusted  with  pollen,  which  it  carries 
on  its  body  to  the  interior  of  whatever  fig  it  next  en- 
ters. If  this  new  fig  is  a  Capri  fig  the  pollen  is  of  no 
importance,  but  if  the  insect  can  be  induced,  instead, 
to  enter  a  Smyrna  fig,  its  covering  of  pollen  becomes 
of  immense  importance,  both  to  the  fig  and  to  the 
man  who  owns  it. 

What  the  Insect  Does  to  the  Smyrna  Fio. — The 
Smyrna  fig  is  not  a  desirable  place  for  the  insect  to 
go,  from  its  standpoint,  but  the  blastophaga  does  not 
discover  this  fact  until  she  is  safely  imprisoned  inside, 
and  then  she  has  no  choice  but  to  perform  the  work 
she  has  been  sent  to  do,  though  at  the  sacrifice  of 
her  own  life  and  hope  of  posterity.  There  are  no 
gall  flowers  in  the  Smyrna  fig,  and  the  styles  of  the 
female  flowers  are  too  long  for  the  insect's  ovipositor 
to  reach  beyond  them.  So,  in  searching  through  the 
mass  of  blossoms  which  fill  the  interior  of  the  fig,  the 
insect  comes  in  contact  with  the  stigma  of  nearly 
every  blossom,  and  deposits  the  pollen  which  provides 
for  the  fig's  posterity,  rather  than  the  eggs  which 
provide  for  her  own. 

Work  of  the  Government  Expert. — Ever  since 
last  March  Prof.  Schwarz,  the  Government  entomolo- 
gist, who  was  sent  out  from  Washington  to  superin- 
tend the  interesting  experiment,  has  been  watching 
the  successive  generations  of  blastophagas  develop 
and  transmit  themselves  through  the  recurring  crops 
of  Capri  figs.  Only  a  few  hundred  of  the  surviving 
figs  of  the  winter  crop  were  found  to  be  populated 
with  the  wasps,  but  these  supplied  many  more  of  the 
next  crop,  and  of  the  critical  Juno  crop  there  are 
now  fully  12,000  developed  figs,  each  containing  up- 
wards of  300  insects,  so  that  there  is  now  available  a 
flock  of  a  round  4,000,000  of  these  useful  domestic 
animals — quite  enough  to  employ  them  on  a  commer- 
cial scale. 

For  the  past  three  days  Prof.  Schwarz  has  been 
engaged  with  a  number  of  workmen  in  selecting  the 
insect-bearing  figs  and  distributing  them  through 
the  trees  of  the  Smyrna  orchard.  The  figs  are  gath- 
ered and  examined.  It  takes  some  knack  to  tell 
which  figs  contain  insects,  and  it  is  useless  to  cut 
them  open  to  see,  as  the  insects,  in  escaping,  will 
carry  no  pollen  with  them.  The  selected  ones  are 
then  sewed  to  the  ends  of  fibers  of  raffia  and  strung 
on  bamboo  poles,  for  convenient  carrying.  They  are 
then  distributed  through  the  orchard,  being  hung  in 
sheltered  places  among  the  branches  of  the  Smyrna 
trees.  About  ten  figs  are  used  to  the  average  tree, 
but  as  many  as  twenty  are  used  on  some  of  the  larger 


ones.  There  will  be  Capri  figs  enough  this  year  to 
fructify  about  1200  of  the  4000  trees  contained  in  the 
twenty-six  acres  of  orchard,  and  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected that  the  result  will  be  a  good  commercial 
crop,  in  this  portion  of  the  orchard,  of  figs  whose 
market  value  is  several  hundred  per  cent  higher  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  white  Adriatic  of  the  local  mar- 
ket. If  this  crop  is  successfully  raised,  it  will  be  the 
beginning  of  an  industry  which  will  be  worth  millions 
to  Fresno  county  and  the  other  fig  growing  districts 
of  the  State. 

Capri  Figs. — A  number  of  interesting  observations 
have  been  made  during  the  course  of  the  experi- 
ments. There  are  three  varieties  of  Capri  figs 
planted  in  the  orchard,  known,  for  the  lack  of  better 
names,  as  "Capri  No.  1,"  "No.  2"  and  "No.  3.''  It 
appears  that  at  least  two  of  these  varieties  are 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  succession  of 
generations.  Variety  No.  1  seems  to  be  best  adapted 
to  the  winter  crop,  while  No.  2  is  essential  for  carry- 
ing over  the  later  summer  generation.  No.  3  is  par- 
ticularly prolific  in  the  June  crop,  which  is  the  fertil- 
izing one. 

How  the  Insects  Act. — The  wasps  emerge  from 
the  figs  during  the  early  morning  and  late  afternoon, 
about  ten  emerging  from  each  fig  each  day  until  all 
are  out.  The  total  active  life  of  the  flying  wasp 
outside  of  the  fig  is  not  over  six  minutes,  and  its 
range  of  flight  probably  less  than  100  yards,  so  it  is 
necessary  for  it  to  attend  strictly  to  business.  It 
flies  to  a  fig  and  first  crawls  all  around  it,  examining 
it  carefully.  If  it  is  not  satisfactory  it  flies  to  an- 
other, and,  when  suited,  makes  for  the  ostiolum,  or 
opening,  and  gnaws  a  tiny  piece  from  one  of  the 
three  scales  which  close  the  mouth  of  the  fig.  It 
then  crawls  under  it,  usually  losing  one  or  both  wings 
in  the  process,  which  are  left  as  tiny  iridescent  spots 
to  mark  the  point  of  entrance;.  If  the  new  fig  is  a 
Capri  fig,  so  much  the  better  for  the  insect ;  but  if  it 
is  a  Smyrna  fig,  so  much  the  better  for  the  orchard 
owner. 

Probably  not  one  in  ten  of  the  insects  liberated  in 
a  Smyrna  fig  completes  its  work  of  fertilization.  It 
may  fail  to  find  a  fig,  during  its  short  lease  of  life,  or 
it  may  enter  a  fig  which  has  not  yet  reached  or  has 
already  passed  the  stage  of  receptivity. 

When  the  June  crop  of  Capri  figs  is  ripe  there  is 
at  the  same  time,  on  the  same  tree,  a  small  crop  of 
young  figs  ready  to  receive  or  already  containing 
blastophaga,  and  another  crop,  just  budding  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  which  will  be  ready  to  receive 
the  insects  from  these  figs  and  carry  the  generations 
further.  The  Capri  fig  nursery  thus  takes  care  of 
itself,  and  the  chief  care,  once  an  orchard  is  estab- 
lished, is  the  transference  of  the  insects  to  the 
Smyrna  figs  every  June. 

Wonderful  as  this  novel  use  of  an  insect  smaller 
than  a  gnat  to  do  man's  work  appears,  there  is  really 
nothing  unique  about  it  except  the  necessity  of 
human  aid.  Most  insects,  like  most  bacteria,  are 
useful,  and  most  flowers  are  fertilized  by  insects, 
very  many  of  them  by  only  one  species  of  insect.  A 
crop  of  clover  seed  is  no  more  possible  without  hum- 
ble bees  than  a  crop  of  Smyrna  figs  without  blasto- 
phagas. The  difference  is  that  the  humble  bees  take 
care  of  themselves  and  look  out  for  their  own  work, 
while  the  blastophagas  require  human  care  and  aid. 


Lupins  and  Vetches  for  Winter  Growth  in  Orchards. 

In  view  of  the  growing  interest,  in  leguminous 
plants  for  green  manuring  the  following  circular  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  University  of  California  Ex- 
periment Station,  giving  an  outline,  by  Mr.  J.  Burtt 
Davy,  assistant  botanist,  of  the  results  of  recent  ex- 
periments with  lupins  and  vetches.  This  outline  is 
issued  in  advance  of  more  complete  reports  because 
the  seed  has  at  present  to  be  obtained  from  abroad 
and  must  be  sown  early  to  secure  adequate  growth 
in  time  for  spring  plowing. 

Lupins. — "Small  blue  lupin  "  (Lupinus  angustifolius 
coeruleus,  Korn)  and  "small  white  lupin"  (L.  angus- 
tifolius diplouca,  Korn).  These  varieties  are  re- 
ported by  the  foremen  of  the  Paso  Robles  and  the 
Pomona  sub-stations  as  being  undoubtedly  the  best 
species  for  the  light  soils  in  those  localities.  At 
Berkeley  the  first  sowing  this  year  was  almost  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  root-rot,  but  at  Paso  Robles  no 
disease  affected  the  plants.  At  Pomona  it  was  found 
that  by  treating  affected  seed  with  bluestone  solution 
(1  lb.  to  10  gals,  of  water)  the  disease  was  completely 
checked.  A  temperature  of  20°  F.,  which  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1899,  froze  the  plants  stiff,  clear  to  the 
ground,  did  not  injure  them  at  all.  On  account  of 
the  smaller  size  and  less  weight  of  the  seed  required 
per  acre,  freedom  from  injury  by  frosts  and  by  insect 
pests,  it  is  recommended  for  more  extensive  trial  on 
valley  soils;  bluestoning  should,  however,  be  invari- 
ably practiced.  The  blue  variety  shows  some  slight 
advantage  over  the  white.  Twenty-six  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre  is  found  sufficient  for  sowing  broad- 
cast; any  greater  quantity  produces  too  thick  a 
stand  for  the  best  health  of  the  plants. 

The  "large  white  lupin"  (Lupinus  albus,  Linn). 
One  of  the  two  most  satisfactory  species  under  culti- 
vation at  Berkeley,  Jackson  (Foothill  Station)  and 
Paso  Robles.    At  Pomona  it  is  injured  by  frost  and 


drought,  and  does  not  acquire  as  great  a  height  as 
the  varieties  of  L.  angustifolius.  It  is  not  affected 
by  root  root,  but  an  insect  larva?  sometimes  prevents 
its  seeding  freely.  It  has  proved  valueless  on  the 
stiff,  red  clay  soils  of  Lake  county.  One  hundred 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre  is  recommended,  the  seed  be- 
ing very  large. 

The  "  large  blue  lupin  "  (L.  pilosus  coeruleus,  Hort.) 
and  "pink  lupin"  (L.  pilosus  roseus,  Hort.).  These 
two  varieties  have  been  among  the  most  successful 
of  any  species  tried  at  Berkeley  and  at  Jackson  dur- 
ing the  last  year.  At  Pomona  and  Paso  Robles  they 
are  injured  by  frost,  and  at  the  former  station  an  in- 
sect sometimes  destroys  the  buds,  so  that  little  or  no 
seed  is  formed;  they  are  considered  a  failure  at  both 
places.  They  are  not  affected  by  root-rot.  The  seed 
is  large  and  therefore  somewhat  costly,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  orchardists  should  not 
grow  enough  for  their  own  use.  On  account  of  their 
vigorous  habit,  heavy  weight  of  foliage  and  disease- 
resisting  qualities,  these  two  varieties  are  recom- 
mended for  further  trial  in  the  thermal  belts.  It 
does  not  appear  that  one  variety  possesses  any  ad- 
vantage over  the  other.  One  hundred  pounds  of 
seed,  drilled,  per  acre  is  recommended. 

Vetches. — The  following  species  of  vetch  have 
made  excellent  winter  growths  at  Berkeley  and  at 
Paso  Robles.  They  cover  the  ground  well,  making  a 
dense  mat  of  vegetation,  and  promise  to  supply  a 
long-felt  want  on  soils  which  pack  down  badly  with 
heavy  winter  rains: 

Berkeley;  soil  heavy  adobe:  Hairy  vetch  (vicia 
villosa),  bush  vetch  (V.  Cracca)  and  common  vetch 
(V.  sativa). 

Paso  Robles;  soil  sandy  with  hardpan:  Hairy 
vetch  (V.  villosa),  scarlet  vetch  (V.  fulgens),  white 
vetch  (V.  sativa  var.),  black-purple  vetch  (V.  atro- 
purpurea)  and  Bithynian  vetch  (V.  Bithynica). 

The  hairy  vetch  and  common  vetch  are  particu- 
larly recommended  for  trial  in  middle  and  northern 
California.  In  addition  to  their  value  for  green  ma- 
nuring, they  are  useful  forage  plants.  A  bushel  of 
seed  per  acre  is  usually  recommended. 

Time  of  Sowing. — September  and  October  have 
been  found  by  practice  to  be  the  best  months  for 
effective  sowing  of  these  winter  green  manure  crops. 
The  month  of  November,  in  a  warm  season  of  gentle 
showers,  is  sometimes  not  too  late.  Winter  sowing 
has  not  been  found  satisfactory.  Spring  sowing  is 
usually  futile,  as  the  plants  have  not  time  to  acquire 
a  sufficient  growth  before  the  season  of  plowing-in 
arrives. 

Lupin  seed  can  be  obtained  from  Vilmorin-Andrieux 
&  Cie.,  of  Paris,  France,  or  Dammann  &  Cie.,  of 
Naples,  Italy,  through  any  of  the  large  importing 
seed  houses.  The  various  species  of  vetches  may  be 
obtained  through  almost  any  large  seed  house. 

In  ordering  seed  of  the  large  blue  lupin  and  the 
pink  lupin  it  should  be  noted  that  in  France  they  are 
sometimes  sold  under  the  name  of  Lupinus  hirsutus. 
For  the  sake  of  accuracy  botanical  names  should 
always  be  used  in  ordering  either  lupin  or  vetch  seed. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Sheep  on  Farms  in  Western  Oregon. 

We  have  frequently  urged  that  there  should  be  a 
farm  product  of  wool  lambs  and  mutton  in  this  State 
to  replace  the  range  interest,  which  is  rapidly  pass- 
ing away.  Some  hints  of  what  such  a  farm  sheep 
interest  should  be  can  be  learned  from  an  account 
which  Dr.  James  Withcombe,  assistant  director  of 
the  Oregon  Experiment  Station,  has  written  for  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  : 

Character  of  the  Industry. — Sheep  husbandry 
in  western  Oregon  is  conducted  upon  entirely  differ- 
ent lines  from  those  of  the  range  system.  Here  we 
find  a  humid  climate  and  .a  rich  alluvial  soil,  suitable 
to  the  growth  of  a  great  variety  of  succulent  forage 
plants.  Ordinary  mixed  farming  is  carried  on  in 
this  section,  and  sheep  are  too  frequently  kept  as 
mere  scavengers  to  glean  over  the  summer  fallows, 
or  are  regarded  simply  as  weed  exterminators.  The 
flocks  here  are  usually  small  and  represent  the  mut- 
ton breeds,  as  mutton  is  more  profitable  than  wool. 
Farm  surroundings  here  are  exceedingly  favorable 
for  the  economical  production  of  mutton,  and  mar- 
velous growths  have  been  secured  with  the  mutton 
breeds.  Possibly  there  are  but  few  sections  of  coun- 
try to  which  the  old  Spanish  proverb,  "The  sheep's 
hoof  is  golden,"  is  more  applicable  than  in  this  region. 
With  wheat  growing  a  prominent  factor,  mutton 
production  will  always  be  found  a  profitable  supple- 
ment. These  two  industries  go  admirably  together. 
Among  live  stock,  sheep  are  pre-eminently  soil  reno- 
vators, and,  with  one  possible  exception,  that  of 
butter,  no  product  of  the  farm  takes  less  from  the 
land  in  proportion  to  its  market  value  than  wool  and 
mutton.  Then,  again,  the  excreta  from  sheep  are 
more  perfectly  utilized  as  fertilizers  than  those  from 
any  other  farm  animal.  This  is  due  to  their  compar- 
atively even  distribution  over  fields  that  are  grazed 
by  these  animals. 

Annual  Forage  Crops  for  Pasture. — In  the 
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event  of  the  production  of  mutton  being  made 
strictly  supplementary  to  grain  growing,  farming  of 
more  or  less  intensive  character  should  be  adopted. 
This  involves  the  growing  of  clover,  rape,  vetches 
and  other  forage  plants  as  rotation  crops,  these  to 
be  pastured  off  or  to  be  harvested  as  hay  for  winter 
feeding.  A  popular  method  is  to  grow  two  success- 
ive grain  crops,  following  these  with  clover  or  some 
cultivated  crop.  A  good  fall  sheep  pasture  is  se- 
cured by  sowing  three  or  four  pounds  of  Dwarf  Essex 
rape  seed  per  acre  with  spring  oats.  The  rape 
makes  a  good  growth  in  the  early  part  of  the  season 
and  develops  sufficient  root  growth  to  enable  it  to 
withstand  the  summer. .  It  revives  with  the  coming 
of  the  fall  rains  and  often  makes  an  excellent  pasture 
for  lambs  or  breeding  ewes  until  late  in  the  season. 
Some  of  our  most  progressive  wheat  growers  take 
two  or  three  consecutive  crops  of  grain,  and  then 
seed  down  to  clover.  The  first  crop  of  clover  is  har- 
vested for  hay,  to  be  fed  to  the  flock  during  the  win- 
ter. The  clover  is  then  pastured  for  one  or  two 
years  with  sheep  ;  afterwards  the  land  is  broken 
again  for  grain.  This  practice  is  found  to  be  very 
helpful  in  restoring  and  maintaining  the  fertility  of 
the  land,  as  well  as  in  making  wool  and  mutton  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  revenues  of  the  farm. 

Another  plan  is  to  sow  the  fallow  land  to  rape 
about  the  first  of  June.  This  will  be  ready  to  pasture 
within  six  weeks  or  two  months,  and  the  amount  of 
forage  secured  from  a  piece  of  land  thus  treated 
would  be  a  revelation  to  many  farmers.  The  land  is 
plowed  and  sown  to  wheat  about  the  first  of  October, 
and,  in  a  normal  season,  by  the  following  February  a 
luxuriant  pasture  will  be  furnished  for  the  ewes  and 
lambs,  or  for  fattening  sheep. 

The  Sheep  Hurdle. — No  well-regulated  sheep 
farm  is  complete  in  all  of  its  appointments  without 
the  hurdle.  This  portable  fence  is  an  indispensable 
factor  in  the  successful  and  economical  handling  of 
the  flock  on  a  small  farm,  or  where  the  system  of 
mixed  husbandry  is  practiced.  Many  opportunities 
will  be  presented  during  the  year  where  it  can  be 
used  advantageously  in  dividing  pastures  or  for  con- 
fining sheep  upon  certain  portions  of  a  field.  It  will 
be  found  invaluable  as  a  quick  method  for  construct- 
ing pens,  either  large  or  small,  at  shearing  time,  or 
for  docking,  tagging  or  dipping.  In  the  winter  sea- 
son these  hurdles  are  a  great  convenience  for  inclos- 
ing feeding  yards,  lots  for  exercise,  and  small  plats 
for  subdivisions  of  the  flock. 

The  details  for  the  winter  management  of  the  flock 
are  probably  much  less  important  here  than  in  almost 
any  other  section  of  the  country.  The  winters  are 
usually  open,  and  much  succulent  feed  can  be  found 
in  the  pastures  and  the  grain  and  stubble  fields  dur- 
ing this  season.  It  is  not  advisable,  however,  even 
when  conditions  are  most  favorable,  to  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  open  field  for  the  wintering  of  the 
flock.  Grave  mistakes  have  frequently  been  made 
by  farmers  in  this  respect.  Sheep  at  times  will  ap- 
pear to  the  eye  to  be  doing  well,  while  in  reality  they 
are  rapidly  losing  flesh.  The  old  adage  that  "the 
eye  of  the  master  fatteneth  his  cattle  "  is  somewhat 
misleading,  and  will  not  apply  to  the  flock.  The  hand 
alone  can  be  relied  upon  to  reveal  the  true  condition 
of  the  sheep. 

Amount  of  Mutton  One  Acre  Will  Produce. — 
To  illustrate  the  possibilities  within  the  grasp  of  the 
farmer  for  turning  his  land  to  profitable  account  by 
the  production  of  winter  mutton,  the  amount  of  mut- 
ton that  it  is  possible  to  produce  from  the  crops 
grown  upon  one  acre  will  now  be  shown  from  authen- 
tic data. 

Selecting  for  our  ration  corn  silage,  clover  hay  and 
oats,  and  basing  our  calculations  upon  an  acre  pro- 
ducing 6  tons  of  fodder  corn,  2  tons  of  clover  hay,  or 
33  bushels  of  oats,  the  relative  portions  of  an  acre  for 
growing  each  of  these  feeds  will  be  for  the  corn  16%, 
for  the  hay  31%,  and  for  the  oats  53%.  This  will  give 
an  average  product  per  acre  of  1920  pounds  of  silage, 
1240  pounds  of  clover  hay  and  630  pounds  of  oats. 
With  a  daily  ration  of  3  pounds  of  corn  silage,  2 
pounds  of  clover  hay  and  1  pound  of  oats,  the  pro- 
duce from  an  acre  will  feed  one  sheep  630  days.  The 
ration  given  is  the  maximum  amount  that  a  matured 
sheep,  weighing  175  to  200  pounds,  will  consume.  A 
less  quantity  will  suffice  for  younger  sheep,  and  bet- 
ter gain  for  food  eaten  will  be  obtained.  Accepting 
as  a  basis  for  calculation  the  average  results  ob- 
tained in  experimental  sheep  feeding  by  the  various 
stations  with  rations  not  altogether  dissimilar  to  the 
one  herein  given,  it  will  be  found  that  the  increased 
weights  obtained  will  range  from  about  9  to  15  pounds 
for  30  days'  feeding.  This,  then,  will  give  us  an  aver- 
age gain  of  12  pounds  per  month.  It  will  be  noted 
that  an  acre  is  capable  of  producing  sufficient  feed  to 
supply  the  wants  of  a  fattening  sheep  630  days,  or  10 
sheep  63  days.  Allowing  a  gain  of  12  pounds  per 
head  for  every  30  days,  we  have,  as  the  result  of  the 
feed  from  1  acre,  a  gain  of  252  pounds,  live  weight, 
worth  at  least  $10.08.  This  does  not  represent  the 
full  amount  of  feed  that  an  acre  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing during  the  whole  year,  as  no  account  has  been 
taken  of  the  aftermath  in  the  clover,  or  of  the  value 
of  the  rape,  wheat  or  rye,  as  a  fall  and  winter  pas- 
ture, which  can  be  produced  in  addition  to  the  corn. 
While  this  does  not  represent  very  large  direct  re- 
turns from  the  land,  it  is  of  interest  from  the  fact 
that  this  system  of  farming  in  conjunction  with  wheat 
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growing  will  put  off  the  day  of  purchasing  artificial 
fertilizers  almost  indefinitely. 

Pasturing  Winter  Wheat. — In  the  spring  of  1899 
the  Oregon  Experiment  Station,  in  an  endeavor  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  winter  wheat  for  pasture,  as 
well  as  to  note  the  effects  of  the  pasturing  upon  the 
yield,  selected  a  uniform  plat  of  2\  acres  of  wheat, 
which  was  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  means  of 
hurdles.  Upon  one  part  were  turned  11  matured 
sheep,  9  lambs  and  3  calves.  These  were  kept  there 
without  any  other  feed  for  two  weeks,  until  the  wheat 
was  pastured  down  very  closely.  During  their  stay 
on  the  wheat  the  aggregate  gain  in  live  weight  was 
200  pounds,  with  a  commercial  value  of  $8.  The  lot 
not  pastured  yielded  only  1  bushel  more  wheat  than 
the  pastured  lot.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  west- 
ern Oregon  winter  wheat  can  be  turned  to  good  ac- 
count as  a  spring  sheep  pasture.  Prime  muttons 
are  frequently  taken  directly  from  the  wheat  field  to 
the  shambles  without  grain  feeding.  A  supplement- 
ary daily  grain  ration  of  \  pound,  however,  would  be 
followed  with  better  general  results. 
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Hop  Growing  in  California. 

NUMBER  II. 


By  Daniel  Flint  of  Sacramento  in  Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  115  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Hop  Picking. — In  California  the  harvesting  season 
begins  about  August  20;  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
a  little  later.  Picking  the  hops  should  be  commenced 
as  early  as  possible,  should  be  prosecuted  with  all 
speed,  and  completed  in  four  weeks,  else  the  hops 
will  turn  red  and  dry  on  the  vines,  and  the  pickers 
will  not  want  to  gather  them  except  at  prohibitive 
prices. 

On  account  of  varying  soil  conditions,  some  parts 
of  the  yard  will  ripen  earlier  than  others.  The  pick- 
ers should  therefore  be  moved  around  from  place, 
gathering  the  ripest  and  leaving  the  greenest  for  the 
last.  ^ 

On  this  coast  most  of  the  picking  is  done  by  the 
hundredweight  of  green  hops.  This  seems  a  fairer 
way  than  by  the  box,  and  it  is  in  line  with  the  general 
market  custom  here  of  measuring  by  the  hundred- 
weight instead  of  by  the  bushel  or  other  measure  of 
capacity. 

The  picker  is  furnished  with  a  knife,  a  sack,  and, 
to  receive  the  hops,  a  basket,  barrel,  box,  or  a  cloth 
spread  on  the  ground,  the  last  being  preferred  by 
the  Indians.  Each  picker  takes  a  row  of  hops.  With 
the  knife  the  vine  is  cut  2  or  3  feet  from  the  ground  and 
is  pulled  violently  parallel  with  the  wire  to  which  the 
string  is  tied  at  the  top.  This  will  break  the  string 
close  up  to  the  wire,  and  string  and  vine  will  come 
down.  Then  the  picking  proper  begins,  and  here 
come  in  the  skill  and  dexterity  of  movement  if  the 
picker  is  to  make  good  wages.  The  object  is  to  get 
the  hops  without  the  leaves.  Small  leaves  the  size  of 
the  thumb  nail  or  a  little  larger  are  not  noticed,  but 
larger  ones  show  green  in  color  when  dried  and  lower 
the  value  of  the  product.  Vines  should  not  be  cut 
faster  than  wanted  for  picking,  as  they  wilt  very 
quickly,  making  the  hop  that  much  harder  to  pick 
off.  Hops  should  not  be  pressed  down  in  the  sack  or 
basket,  but  should  lie  as  light  and  loose  as  possible, 
for  two  reasons:  First,  a  green  hop  that  is  pressed 
nearly  flat  will  not  let  the  heat  pass  through  it  as 
readily  as  one  in  its  natural,  open  state;  second,  a 
hop  that  has  been  pressed  in  a  box  or  sack  will,  if 
left  there  four  to  six  hours,  begin  to  heat  and  turn 
black,  and  sulphur  will  not  bleach  it  out. 

Each  picker  or  company  (where  several  work  to- 
gether) has  a  number  which  appears  on  the  sack 
used  and  is  entered  in  a  book.  By  this  means,  when 
the  sacks  are  emptied,  any  unclean  work  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  picker,  whose  pay  will  be  reduced 
accordingly.  At  noon,  and  again  at  six  in  the  even- 
ing, the  hops  are  put  in  burlap  sacks  holding 
from  fifty  to  ninety  pounds,  which  are  then  carried 
to  the  kiln,  weighed,  and  hoisted,  by  means  of  a 
swinging  crane  or  elevator  run  by  horse  power,  to  a 
platform  by  the  drying  kiln,  and  on  a  level  with  the 
drying  floor. 

The  Pickers. — In  California  we  are  cosmopolitan  in 
the  matter  of  help.  A  few  years  ago,  before  the  ex- 
clusion act  went  into  effect,  Chinese  were  mostly  em- 
ployed as  pickers.  Now  we  have  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Indians,  and  whites,  the  last  being  most  numerous. 
Chinese  are  the  fastest  pickers,  but  do  the  most  un- 
clean work;  the  Indians  are  the  slowest  and  cleanest 
pickers;  the  Japanese  pick  well,  and  are  the  least 
troublesome;  the  whites  pick  well  but  slowly.  Hop 
picking  has  become  more  popular  with  the  whites  in 
recent  years.  They  come  with  their  camp  wagons, 
chickens,  dogs,  cats,  and  cows.  The  butcher,  the 
baker,  and  the  grocery  man  come  around  every  day 
and  furnish  such  things  as  are  needed  by  the  pickers, 
who  camp  near  the  yards.  No  charge  is  made  for 
wood,  water,  cabins,  tents,  or  horse  pasture.  As 
some  of  the  pickers  come  without  means,  part  of  their 
wages  is  paid  as  fast  as  due  to  all  who  wish,  but  no 


settlement  is  made  till  the  harvest  is  done,  except  in 
case  of  some  picker  who  is  obliged  to  leave.  It  is  a 
good  business  method  to  have  the  head  of  each  pick- 
ing party  sign  a  contract,  stating  the  price  and  the 
conditions  under  which  the  work  is  to  be  done. 

A  good  picker  will  gather  from  150  to  200  pounds  of 
green  hops  in  a  day. 

Curing  Hops. — Hops  are  dried  immediately  after 
picking  by  spreading  them  on  an  elevated  floor  of 
slats  covered  with  a  carpet  of  burlaps,  and  heating 
the  air  beneath  so  that  it  rises  through  the  hops, 
carrying  off  the  moisture.  The  structures  in  which 
hops  are  dried  are  known  as  kilns,  and  are  of  many 
kinds.  In  this  State  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  perfecting  the  hop  kilns  and  presses.  Each 
grower  seems  to  have  some  different  idea,  and  all  are 
striving  for  utility  combined  with  economy. 

The  Kiln. — The  essential  features  of  a  hop  kiln  are 
as  follows:  The  building  is  made  of  boards  and  usually 
lathed  and  plastered;  is  from  16  to  30  feet  square, 
the  height  to  the  plate  being  20  to  24  feet;  the  roof 
runs  up  with  a  steep  slant  from  each  of  the  four  sides 
nearly  to  a  point  at  the  top,  where  is  located  the 
opening,  3  feet  square,  or  a  little  more,  for  the  air  to 
pass  out.  About  4  feet  below  the  plate  and  16  to  20 
feet  from  the  ground  is  placed  the  drying  floor,  made 
of  slats,  1  to  2  inches  wide,  with  spaces  between  of 
the  same  width.  The  space  below  this  constitutes 
the  stove  room,  in  which  the  air  is  heated  by  means  of 
a  large  stove  or  furnace  with  pipes  extending  from  it 
to  a  flue  at  the  side  in  such  fashion  as  to  expose  to  the 
air  a  large  extent  of  surface.  At  the  sides  near  the 
ground  are  openings  in  the  walls  to  allow  free  en- 
trance of  the  air  from  the  outside. 

From  the  typical  kiln  described  above,  there  are 
many  variations  in  use  in  the  hop  growing  districts  of 
the  world.  Sometimes  the  kiln  is  built  of  brick, 
round  in  shape,  with  a  conical  roof.  Often  instead  of 
being  square  it  has  one  dimension  greater  than  the 
other.  In  some  the  roof  slants  up  nearly  to  a  point 
at  the  top,  on  which  rests  a  cowl  to  keep  out  rain, 
fitted  with  a  vane  so  as  to  turn  with  the  wind.  In 
others  the  roof  ends  in  a  perpendicular  shaft  12  to  15 
feet  high  with  the  ventilating  shutter  hinged  near  the 
top  so  as  to  be  opened  or  shut  by  means  of  ropes  and 
pulleys. 

The  latest  development  on  this  coast  is  the  double 
hopper  kiln,  with  the  cooling  or  storage  room  located 
about  200  feet  away  as  a  sure  precaution  against  fire. 
In  a  kiln  of  this  style  the  stove  is  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  stove  room.  Resting  on  a  brick  foundation 
near  the  top  of  the  stove  is  the  lower  hopper,  its  four 
sides  slanting  outward  as  they  ascend  so  as  to  rest 
against  the  four  walls  of  the  building  just  beneath  the 
drying  floor.  The  upper  part  of  the  building  from  the 
plate  to  the  ventilator  constitutes  the  upper  or  in- 
verted hopper.  All  the  draft  has  to  come  through 
the  lower  end  of  the  lower  hopper,  passing  close  to 
the  stove. 

There  are  serious  objections  to  the  introduction  of 
this  lower  hopper.  It  increases  the  danger  of  fire, 
as  the  woodwork  at  the  bottom  comes  too  near  the 
intense  heat  of  the  stove;  also  the  dust  falling  down 
from  the  drying  floor  lodges  on  the  sloping  sides  of 
the  hopper,  where  it  easily  ignites.  Nearly  all  the 
kilns  of  this  style  in  use  in  California  have,  at  one 
time  or  another,  caught  Are,  and  many  of  them 
have  been  destroyed.  Another  objection  to  this  kiln 
is  that  the  space  within  the  hopper  is  too  limited  for 
the  proper  amount  of  hot  air  pipe. 

The  elevation  of  the  drying  floor  should  be  not  less 
than  20  feet,  as  a  precaution  against  scorching  the 
hops.  In  making  a  kiln  the  prime  object  is  to  so 
construct  it  as  to  secure  a  good  draft,  the  air  coming 
in  cool  at  the  bottom,  becoming  heated  in  the  stove 
room,  passing  through  the  layer  of  hops  spread  out 
on  the  drying  floor,  and  passing  out  at  the  top  laden 
with  moisture.  To  increase  this  draft  rotary  fans 
have  been  experimented  with.  Some  have  been 
placed  in  the  top  to  draw  up  the  hot  air  by  suc- 
tion. Others  have  been  placed  under  the  hop  floor  to 
force  the  hot  air  upward.  Thus  far  the  fan  system 
has  not  been  an  entire  success,  but  great  progress  in 
the  economy  and  dispatch  of  hop  drying  may  be 
looked  for  in  the  future. 

A  kiln  for  a  20-acre  yard  should  not  be  less  than 
20x30  feet,  and  the  cooling  room  should  be  three  or 
four  times  as  large.  The  cost  of  such  a  kiln  is  about 
as  follows:  Stove  $100,  pipe  $75,  press  $300,  and 
$1500  for  the  building,  making  about  $2000  in  all. 

Many  kinds  of  stoves  are  used  in  hop  drying.  In 
California  very  good  stoves  have  been  made  from  old 
locomotive  boilers  by  cutting  a  large  door  in  the  end, 
and  putting  two  or  three  belts  of  angle  iron  around 
the  middle  to  keep  the  boiler  from  collapsing  when  hot. 
A  slot  8  inches  wide  and  3  feet  long  is  cut  through 
the  center,  fitted  with  grate  bars  to  let  ashes  fall 
through,  and  a  circular  hole  in  the  top  for  the  stove- 
pipe. 

The  heating  pipes  should  be  about  12  inches  in 
diameter,  though  they  vary  in  different  kilns  from  7 
to  14  inches.  Rising  from  the  stove  there  should  be 
a  joint  of  pipe  T-shaped,  from  the  arms  of  which 
the  pipes  run  in  opposite  directions  around  the 
room,  2  to  3  feet  from  the  wall  and  about  7  feet 
from  the  ground,  gradually  rising  and  entering  the 
chimney  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stove  room,  the 
whole  forming  almost  a  hollow  square.  There  are 
many  variations  from  this  typical  arrangement  of  the 
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pipes.  In  the  double-hopper  kiln  the  pipes  rise  in  a 
sort  of  irregular  expanding  spiral  form.  These  pipes 
are  suspended  by  wires  fastened  to  the  girders  of  the 
drying  floor,  or  held  up  by  supports  resting  on  the 
ground.  The  heating  stove  is  sometimes  entirely  built 
over  with  brick  and  mortar  to  reduce  the  danger  of 
fire.  If  this  is  not  done,  a  large  piece  of  sheet  iron  is 
often  suspended  over  the  stove  as  a  further  precau- 
tion against  fire;  and  to  avoid  smoking  the  hops  the 
pipes  should  be  swept  free  of  the  dust  which  sifts 
down  from  the  drying  floor. 

There  must  be  plenty  of  holes  close  to  the  ground 
to  let  the  cold  air  in,  as  the  upward  motion  of  the  air 
must  be  as  rapid,  free,  and  continuous  as  possible. 
These  draft  holes  should  be  fitted  with  shutters. 
The  kiln  is  commonly  built  on  a  brick  foundation  as 
high  as  3  or  4  feet  from  the  ground.  In  this  founda- 
tion the  apertures  for  ventilation  are  provided  for. 

On  one  side  of  the  kiln  a  platform  is  erected  on  a 
level  with  the  drying  floor.  To  this  platform  the  green 
hops  are  elevated  and  from  it  they  are  passed  in 
through  a  door.  Various  means  are  employed  for 
elevating  the  hops  to  the  drying  floor.  In  some  cases  j 
inclined  driveways  are  erected,  up  which  teams  with 
loaded  wagons  are  driven.  More  commonly  the  hops 
are  drawn  up  from  the  ground  by  means  of  an  eleva- 
tor or  a  swinging  crane. 

Drying  the  Hops. — The  slat  floor  of  the  curing 
room  rests  on  strong  joists  or  girders.  Over  this 
floor  to  receive  the  layer  of  hops  is  spread  a  kiln 
cloth  or  carpet,  usually  of  flax  or  hemp,  made  of 
small  hard-twisted  threads  loosely  woven  so  as  allow 
the  air  to  pass  through  freely.  A  good  fire  should 
be  kept  up  for  several  hours  to  thoroughly  warm  up 
and  dry  out  the  kiln  before  putting  on  the  first  floor- 
ing of  hops. 

The  hops  should  be  spread  out  on  the  drying  floor 
as  evenly  and  lightly  as  possible,  and  from  18  to  24 
inches  deep.  As  to  the  height  to  which  the  tempera- 
ture should  be  raised  and  the  number  of  hours  neces- 
sary for  properly  curing  a  flooring  of  hops,  there 
are  many  differences  in  opinion  and  practice.  In 
California  it  is  customary  to  dry  a  flooring  of  hops 
every  twelve  hours,  using  a  sufficiently  high  tempera- 
ture to  do  the  work  in  that  time.  A  fresh  batch  of 
hops  is  laid  on  the  drying  floor  at  noon  and  another 
at  midnight.  To  dry  hops  successfully  requires  ex- 
perience and  judgment.  A  good  drier  examines  the 
hops  every  few  hours  to  note  how  the  drying  pro- 
gresses, and  see  whether  he  is  firing  too  much  or  too 
little.  The  more  rapidly  the  heat  can  be  drawn 
through  the  hops  the  better,  quicker,  and  more  evenly 
they  will  dry.  If  the  hot  air  should  remain  stationary 
for  a  short  time  the  hops  would  be  scorched.  Some 
use  a  thermometer,  keeping  the  temperature  be- 
tween 125°  and  140°  Fahrenheit,  but  nothing  can  take 
the  place  of  skill  and  judgment  in  the  drier. 

If  the  fire  has  been  properly  kept  up,  by  nine  or 
ten  o'clock  the  hops  around  the  side  of  the  kiln  will 
begin  to  rattle.  It  is  then  time  to  turn  them.  The 
top  hops  are  the  slowest  to  dry  and  are  constantly 
pressing  down  on  the  drier  ones  beneath,  making  it 
harder  for  the  air  to  pass  through.  For  these  rea- 
sons the  hops  should  be  turned  or  stirred.  This  may 
be  done  with  a  wooden  barley  fork,  or  it  may  be  done 
by  walking  through  them,  and  thus  plowing  them  up 
with  the  feet.  In  case  the  latter  method  is  employed, 
the  feet  should  be  dragged  along  the  floor  so  as  to 
avoid  stepping  on  the  hops. 

Hops  should  not  be  kept  in  the  kiln  until  every 
stem  or  core  is  dried  out.  If  they  are,  some  will  get 
too  dry  and  powder  up.  A  small  percentage  of  the 
cores  may  be  left  green,  as  the  heat  of  the  mass  of 
hops  when  removed  from  the  kiln  will  be  sufficient  to 
drive  off  what  moisture  may  remain. 

The  doors  of  the  kiln  above  and  below  should  be 
thrown  open  half  an  hour  before  the  hops  are  to  be 
taken  off  in  order  that  they  may  cool  off  somewhat, 
as  they  are  very  brittle  when  hot.  It  is  dangerous 
to  take  hops  off  the  kiln  while  they  are  slack  or  un- 
derdried.  They  are  likely  to  heat,  and  may  come  to 
have  a  smell  like  that  of  tobacco,  which  is  hard  to  get 
rid  of.  Slack  hops  should  be  turned  several  times  in 
the  cooling  rooms  before  baling. 

On  an  average,  it  takes  about  three-fourths  of  a 
cord  of  willow  wood  to  dry  a  thousand  pounds  of  hops, 
dry  weight.  Owing  to  the  gradual  ripening  of  the 
crop,  it  takes  almost  as  much  again  heat  to  dry  a 
flooring  at  the  beginning  of  the  curing  season  as  it 
does  at  the  end.  The  drier  must  use  great  caution 
or  he  will  scorch  the  last  picking.  Though  ever  so 
fine  a  hop  may  be  grown,  unless  it  is  properly  picked 
and  cured  the  profit  of  the  season's  work  will  be  lost. 
But  a  small  percentage  of  hop  growers  can  be  classed 
as  first-class  hop  driers.  To  succeed  at  it  a  person 
should  take  pride  in  the  business,  possess  industry 
and  keen  judgment,  and  be  always  willing  to  learn. 

Bleaching.—  The  color  of  the  hops  seems  to  depend 
largely  on  climate  and  soil.  In  Sonoma  county  the 
golden  color  seems  to  result  from  the  bleaching  effect 
of  fogs  and  heavy  dews.  Here  the  hops  will  also  re- 
main longer  on  the  vines  without  turning  red  than 
they  will  in  a  less  humid  climate.  The  golden  color 
of  the  hops  grown  in  and  around  Sacramento  is  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  they  are  grown  on  sediment 
land  having  a  clay  or  adobe  subsoil.  The  color  of  the 
hops  is  even  affected  by  the  thick  growth  of  morning 
glory  among  them,  causing  them  to  be  more  yellow. 

Some  buyers  want  light  green  and  others  red  hops; 


but  the  principal  demand  is  for  yellow  or  straw-col- 
ored hops.  This  has  led  to  the  custom  of  bleaching 
or  sulphuring.  To  produce  a  uniform  straw  or  golden 
color  the  process  of  bleaching  with  the  fumes  of  burn- 
ing sulphur  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  cur- 
ing of  the  hops.  About  one  pound  of  sulphur  is  used 
for  each  100  pounds  of  green  hops.  It  is  put  in  two 
or  three  iron  pans,  which  are  placed  on  brick  or  iron 
supports  about  2  feet  from  the  ground,  and  set  burn- 
ing by  means  of  a  hot  iron  or  a  few  burning  coals 
soon  after  the  hops  are  put  on  the  kiln.  If  the  hops 
are  green  or  damp,  sulphur  of  the  crude  or  rolled 
kind  should  be  applied,  or  it  will  have  but  little  effect. 

Sulphur  is  used  for  three  reasons:  First,  to  bleach 
the  hops;  second,  to  accelerate  the  drying;  third,  for 
its  preservative  effect  on  the  product. 

Coolino. — The  building  used  for  cooling,  storage, 
and  baling  is  most  commonly  built  to  adjoin  the  dry- 
ing kiln,  the  floor  of  the  cooling  room  being  3  or  4 
feet  lower  than  the  drying  floor.  When  the  drying  is 
completed,  the  hops  are  thrown  through  a  door  in 
the  separating  wall,  falling  on  the  floor  of  the  cooling 
room,  where  they  are  moved  to  cooling  bins  by  means 
of  a  small  car.  When  the  hops  come  off  the  kiln  they 
are  drier  than  the  atmosphere,  and  have  to  go 
through  a  sweating  process. 

In  some  cases  the  building  used  for  cooling,  baling, 
etc..  is  located  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
kiln  as  an  extra  precaution  against  fire.  In  such 
cases  the  hops  are  usually  moved  from  the  kiln  to  the 
cooling  room  by  means  of  a  car  running  on  an  elevated 
track,  or  by  means  of  a  large  bag  or  swinging  box 
running  on  a  rope  or  wire  cable. 

The  room  below  the  cooling  room  is  used  for  baling 
and  storage. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Treatment  for  the  Canker  Worm. 

Letters  and  specimens  of  eggs  received  by  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  last  winter  seemed  to  clearly 
indicate  that  the  canker  worm  has  appeared  in 
regions  not  previously  visited  by  this  pest,  and  it  is 
important  that  all  our  fruit  growing  readers  should 
be  informed  of  the  most  satisfactory  protective 
measures.  Fortunately  this  insect  is  quite  easily 
held  in  check  if  growers  will  faithfully  use  the  proper 
means.  Such  means  were  quite  fully  discussed  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  San  Jose  Farmers'  Club  and  re- 
ported by  the  Mercury. 

Traps  for  the  Wingless  Moths. — The  following 
directions  were  agreed  upon  as  being  the  best  for  the 
use  of  the  wire  canker  moth  traps:  The  wingless  fe- 
male moths  should  be  prevented  from  climbing  trees 
to  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  fall.  This  can  be  done  by 
placing  a  trap  of  strong  wire  cloth  on  the  trunk. 
First  place  around  the  tree  a  piece  of  cotton  batting, 
and  then  a  strip  of  wire  cloth  of  No.  16  mesh  6  or  8 
inches  wide.  Tie  at  top  with  cord  or  wire.  See  that 
the  wire  cloth  does  not  touch  the  tree  at  bottom. 
The  insects  will  collect  under  it  and  go  up  as  far  as 
they  can,  being  attracted  by  the  light  through  the 
netting  and  there  perish.  The  season  of  oviposition 
in  California  is  from  the  beginning  of  November  until 
the  end  of  December.  After  the  female  has  ceased 
trawling  or  hatching  the  traps  should  be  removed 
and  scalded,  as  eggs  deposited  on  them  will  hatch 
and  the  minute  larvie  will  get  through  the  mesh. 
The  trunks  of  the  trees  below  the  trap  should  be 
scrubbed  or  coated  with  a  thick  whitewash. 

L.  F.  Graham  stated  that  thousands  of  dollars  had 
been  spent  in  the  Flickinger  orchard  in  fighting  the 
pest.  The  meaures  against  them  have  been  reduced 
to  a  system  and  now  the  trees  in  that  large  orchard 
are  almost  entirely  free  from  the  worms.  The  speaker 
said  that  to  kill  the  eggs  and  larva?  he  resorted  to 
the  precaution  of  taking  the  wire  traps  off  every 
year  and  boiling  them.  In  closing  Mr.  Graham  said 
that  a  machine  of  his  invention  for  cutting  out  the 
wire  traps  is  now  in  successful  operation  on  the  Flick- 
inger place.  It  is  found  to  be  quick  and  economical  in 
its  work. 

Bands  and  Poison. — L.  Barnheisel  said  he  had 
fought  the  canker  worms  quite  effectively  with 
printer's  ink.  The  sticky  substance  is  daubed  upon 
paper  bands  about  18  inches  wide  that  are  wrapped 
around  the  trees.  The  ink  must  be  renewed  at  least 
twice  a  week,  so  that  there  is  much  work  about  this 
method. 

Thomas  Hardy  said  that  he  had  noticed  that  canker 
worms  were  not  so  numerous  in  orchards  where 
chickens  were  allowed  to  run  and  where  there  were  a 
number  of  blackbirds. 

After  the  moth  has  reached  the  twigs  of  the  trees 
and  the  worms  have  hatched  poison  is  the  best  re- 
course. Spray  the  infested  trees  with  one  pound  of 
parisgreen  to  200  gallons  of  cold  water.  To  prevent 
the  paris  green  from  injuring  the  leaves  dissolve  six 
pounds  of  fresh  lime  in  water  and  add  the  latter  to 
the  solution.  Keep  the  mixture  constantly  stirred 
while  spraying. 

A  New  Black  Scale  Destroyer. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  E.  M.  Ehrhorn  of  Santa 
Clara  county  has  received  a  shipment  through  the 


United  States  Agricultural  Department  of  the  South 
African  parasite  which  is  destrutive  to  the  black  or 
olive  scale.  These  were  obtained  direct  from  South 
Africa  through  the  efforts  of  S.  F.  Leib.  The  para- 
sites will  be  placed  on  a  couple  of  dozen  small  olive 
trees  at  Commissioner  Ehrhorn's  home  at  Mountain 
View.  These  trees  are  in  pots  and  have  been  covered 
with  fine  muslin  so  that  the  parasites  cannot  escape. 
He  will  release  the  parasites  upon  these  trees,  on 
which  the  black  scale  is  well  developed,  and  will  ob- 
serve the  action  upon  the  scale.  After  some  time 
these  trees  will  be  transplanted  to  the  orchard  if  the 
parasites  do  well,  and  they  will  be  allowed  to  scatter 
among  the  trees  and  propagate. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


The  Miner's  Inch  and  lb  Equivalent  in  Other  Units. 

One  miner's  inch  corresponds  to  1.5  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  minute.  This  is  the  legal  allowance  in 
Montana,  and  is  fair  average  of  the  measurements 
actually  used  in  California  and  other  States  where  no 
exact  value  has  been  prescribed,  and  where  the 
amounts  sold  by  different  water  companies  vary 
somewhat. 

ONE  MINER'S  INCH  IS  EQUIVALENT  TO— 

Impo-  Cubic 
U.  S.  rial  Feet  Lbs.  Tons 
Gal-  Gal-  Wa-  Wa-  Wa-  Kilo- 
Ions.  Ions.  ter.  ter.  ter.  grams. 
Per  second.     J          k  A  1.56  0.0008  0.71 
Per  minute.  11.2       9.3  1.5  93.5  0.047  42.5 
Per  hour.  ..   675  562  90  5620  2.8  2550 
Per  day  of 

24  hours  .16,200  13,488  2,160  134,880  67.5  61,180 

HORSE  POWER  DEVELOPED  FOR  EACH  100  FEET 
OF  FALL. 

Thoo-  Avail-  Avail- 
retical  able  able 
H.  P.  H.  P.  H.  P. 
Water  Unit.              at           at  at 
100%        90%  80% 
Km-         Effl-  Effi- 
ciency, ciency.  ciency. 

By  1  miner's  inch   0.3  0.26  0.24 

By  1  cubic  foot  per  min   0.19  0.17  0.15 

By  1  pound  per  mi  D   0.00303  0.0027  1.0024 

Bv  1  U.  S.  ton  per  min   6.07  5.5  4.85 

By  1  U.  S.  gallon  per  min ...  0.025  0.021  0.02 

By  1  Imperial  gallon  per  min.  0.303  0.027  0.024 

By  1  kilogram  per  min   0.0067  0.006  0.0053 

To  obtain  1  H.  P.  at  100  feet  pressure  requires  3.5 
to  4  miner's  inches  ;  or,  per  minute,  6  cubic  feet,  350 
to  400  pounds,  40  to  50  U.  S.  gallons,  or  30  to  40  Im- 
perial gallons  of  water. 

CONVERSION  TABLE  FOR  WATER. 

U.  S.  Imperial  Cubic  Kilo- 
Gallons.   Gallons.      Feet.  Pounds.      Tons.  grams. 

1.      =    0.833  =  0.133  =      8.33    =   =  3.77 

1.2     =    1.      =  0.16  =  10.       =  .005  =  4.54 

7.5     =    6.25  =  1.      =  62.5      =    ft    =  28.4 

0.12   =    0.1     =  0.016=  1.       =  .0005=  0.454 

240.       =  200.      =32.      =  2000.        =  1.       =  907. 

0.264  =    0.22  =  0.035  =  2.2046  =  .0011=  1. 

In  the  above  table  the  U.  S.  gallon  is  taken  as  8.333 
pounds  water,  which  is  very  approximately  correct ; 
on  this  basis  5  Imperial  gallons  =  6  TJ.  S.  gallons. 

One  U.  S.  gallon  per  minute  =  6  tons  water  per 
day.    One  U.  S.  gallon  per  hour  =  ^  ton  per  day. 


In  the  case  of  a  running  stream  of  water  6  feet  deep,  8 
feet  wide  and  a  surface  velocity  of  5  feet  per  second,  the 
horse  power — theoretical— can  be  determined  as  follows : 
The  surface  velocity  being  5  feet,  the  average  velocity  is 
J  of  that,  or  4  feet  per  second  ;  then  the  head — theoreti- 
cal— is  4  squared  multiplied  by  .0155,  or  .248  foot.  Then, 
multiplying  together  the  numbor  of  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  minute,  the  vertical  height  in  feet,  and  the 
weight  of  1  cubic  foot  of  water,  the  horse  power 
is  the  quotient  of  the  product  divided  by  33,000,  thus: 
( 6  X  8  X  4  X  60  (seconds) )  X  .248  X  62.5 
33,000 

This,  it  must  be  understood,  is  the  theoretical  horse 
power.  Upon  the  kind  of  motor  depends  how  much  of 
it  can  bo  utilized. 


5.41  B.  P. 


The  subway  waters  near  the  sea  flow  into  it  and  are 
influenced  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  in  the  same 
manner  that  sluggish  rivers  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide, 
although  their  waters  may  constantly  flow  seaward.  The 
rise  in  the  tide  increases  the  underground  resistance  to 
the  constant  flow  of  water  toward  the  ocean.  The  waters 
of  artesian  wells  near  the  sea  have  their  natural  outlet  at 
various  distances  from  the  shore,  according  to  the  depth 
and  formation  of  the  water-bearing  strata.  Variations 
of  pressure  by  tidal  action  over  the  outlets  of  such  sub- 
terraneous waterways  will  react  upon  artesian  well  flow 
for  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ocean.  Ordinary 
surface  wells  near  the  ocean  are  influenced  by  the  same 
causes,  and  are  found  to  vary  their  water  level  with  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tides. 


To  find  the  area  of  a  section  of  a  ditch  with  slop- 
ing sides,  add  together  the  width  at  top  and  bottom  in 
inches ;  multiply  the  sum  by  the  depth  in  inches ;  divide 
the  product  by  2  ;  the  quotient  divided  by  144  is  the  area 
in  square  feet. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  -  one  stakes  can  be 
driven  into  a  space  15  feet  square,  no  two  stakes  to  be 
nearer  together  than  18  inches. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Cannery  Opened.— Oakland,  June  12: 
The  F.  B.  Hood  Canning  Company  of 
Emeryville  commenced  operations  this 
morning  with  about  twenty  employes. 
The  management  expects  to  increase  its 
force  within  a  few  days  to  500  hands. 
Apricots  and  cherries  are  now  being  put 
up  by  the  cannery. 

Land  Reclamation.  —  Oakland  En- 
quirer, June  15:  It  appears  that  the  exten- 
sive land  reclamation  undertaking  on  San 
Leandro  bay  upon  which  E.  B.  and  A.  L. 
Stone  have  entered  was  suggested  by  the 
success  of  Ivy  L.  Borden  in  reclaiming 
marsh  land  near  Fitchburg.  In  five  years 
Mr.  Borden  reclaimed  300  acres.  A  dyko 
was  built  around  the  land  and  when  the 
freshets  brought  down  debris  the  gates 
were  closed,  so  that  the  same  dyke  that 
kept  the  tide  off  the  land  held  the  fresh 
water  on  it.  This  water  would  be  kept 
standing  several  feet  deep  all  over  the 
tract  until  the  debris  had  been  deposited. 
The  water  would  be  let  out  into  the  bay 
then,  and  whon  the  next  rains  came  the 
gates  would  be  closed.  By  this  process 
the  salt  was  leached  out  of  the  marsh  by 
the  fresh  water  and  good  soil  was  de- 
posited on  top  of  the  tough  sods.  After 
several  seasons  had  passed  the  300  acres 
were  plowed  with  a  steam  plow,  and  were 
completely  reclaimed  and  ready  for  plant- 
ing grain. 

FRESNO. 
Potato  Growing.— Solma  Enterprise, 
June  14:  William  Unger  has  quite  satis- 
factorily demonstrated  that  potatoes  can 
be  easily  and  successfully  produced  here. 
Mr.  Unger  experimented  this  season  with 
four  varieties:  Early  Thoroughbreds 
Early  Six  Weeks,  Early  Mortgage  Lifters, 
and  the  Rose  Eye.  The  potatoes  pro- 
duced of  each  variety  are  very  fine,  being 
almost  abnormally  large,  smooth  and 
finely  flavored.  From  3  pounds  of  seed  of 
the  Early  Six  Weeks  variety  100  pounds 
of  pototoes  were  produced. 

HUMBOLDT. 

Banner  Butter  Yield.  —  Eureka 
Standard,  June  9:  The  month  of  May 
this  year  was  the  banner  month  on 
record  in  the  matter  of  butter  exports, 
the  heaviest  previous  month's  export  be- 
ing that  of  June  of  last  year,  when  603,470 
pounds  were  shipped.  The  butter  ship- 
ments in  May  of  this  year  were  295,370 
pounds  greater  than  those  of  the  previous 
month  and  72,530  pounds  greater  than 
those  of  May  of  last  year.  The  comparison 
of  the  May  exports  of  butter  for  the  past 
five  years  is  as  follows  :  1896,  41,760  lbs.; 
1897,  414,990;  1898,  442,980;  1899,  588,310; 
1900,  660,840. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Will  not  Celebrate. — ChinoCham- 
pion,  June  8:  Pomona  will  hold  no  cele- 
bration of  the  Fourth  this  year.  The 
apricot  growers  protested  that  labor  is  so 
scarce  that  if  they  should  be  obliged  to 
shut  down  work  for  a  day  at  that  time, 
they  would  sustain  great  loss  by  damaged 
fruit,  and  their  requost  that  there  be  no 
celebration  prevailed. 

Forestry  Experiment. — Los  Angeles 
Herald:  The  burned  area  on  the  moun- 
tains back  of  Pasadena  is  again  showing 
a  growth  of  vegetation,  for  the  seeds 
planted  under  the  direction  of  the  Forest 
and  Water  Association  are  growing  nicely. 
These  young  trees  are  the  Pinus  grandiosa 
and  the  seeds  were  planted  by  T.  P. 
Lukens  of  Pasadena,  assisted  by  the  forest 
rangers. 

Sacrificing  Orange  Trees. —  Los 
Angeles,  June  15:  Hundreds  of  orange 
trees  in  the  western  part  of  the  city  are 
being  cut  down.  Householders  are  sacri- 
ficing their  trees  to  avoid  complying  with 
the  fumigation  regulations  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Commissioners,  who  are  making 
a  crusade  against  scale  pests  and  serving 
notices  on  the  owners  of  all  affected  trees 
to  fumigate.  It  costs  about  75  cents  a 
tree  for  fumigation,  and  an  orango  tree 
growing  in  a  city  back  yard  is  not  worth 
the  money.  In  case  the  householder  re- 
fuses after  a  reasonable  time,  the  commis- 
sion has  the  right  to  have  the  work  done 
and  charged  to  the  owners,  such  charge 
becoming  alien  against  the  property. 

RIVERSIDE. 

Apricot  Crop  Small.  —  Riverside 
Enterprise:  The  apricot  crop  is  not  near 
as  good  as  was  that  of  last  season.  The 
fruit  is  not  only  less  in  quantity,  but 
smaller  in  size,  and  the  output  of  dried 
fruit  will  be  far  less  than  a  year  ago.  Last 
year  the  apricot"  dryers  made  money  in 
the  business,  but  the  chances  are  against 
any  big  thing  in  fruit  this  year. 

SACRAMENTO. 

River  Fruit.— Sacramento  Record- 
Union,  June  6:  The  fruit  shipping  season 
in  the  great  orchard  belt  between  Free- 
port  and  Rio  Vista,  on  the  Sacramento 
river,  has  opened,  and  two  weeks  more 


will  find  the  boats  taxed  to  their  utmost 
capacity.  For  the  past  week  the  steamers 
have  been  bringing  up  Clyman  plums  and 
some  cherries.  In  about  three  weeks  the 
Bartlett  pears  and  plum  crops  will  bo 
packed  and  shipped — that  is,  that  portion 
which  will  be  sent  East — and  this  will  bo 
the  busiest  time  of  the  shipping  season. 
The  Bartlett  pear  and  plum  crops  are 
good,  while  the  peaches  and  apricots  are 
light,  particularly  peaches.  A  souring  of 
the  sap  in  the  early  spring  played  havoc 
with  them,  and  the  apricots  aio  showing 
about  half  a  crop. 

.  SAN  BERNARDINO. 
Enlarged  Plant  Necessary. — Red- 
lands  Citrograph,  June  16:  Live  Oak 
creamery  plant  is  being  enlarged  and  im- 
proved. New  boilers  will  be  put  in  and 
other  additions  made  by  Manager  Henry 
Biggin. 

Orange  Box  Machine.— Messina  Cit- 
rus Belt :  George  D.  Parker  has  patented 
a  machine  which  bids  fair  to  send  the  pro- 
fessional box  makers  in  soarch  of  other 
employment.  His  working  model  is,  in 
reality,  a  finished  machine,  although  not 
intended  for  actual  service.  It  is  about  6 
feet  in  height  and  requires  the  attention 
of  three  men,  two  of  whom  are  engaged  in 
feeding  it.  In  ten  hours  its  jaws  close  on 
shooks  enough  for  3000  orange  boxes  and 
finishes  them.  Heretofore  the  boxes  have 
been  nailed  together  at  the  packing  houses 
by  hand  labor,  an  average  workman  put- 
ting together  about  250  per  day. 

Lemon  Grader. — Los  Angeles  Times: 
W.  S.  Corwin  of  Highland  has  perfected 
a  lemon  grader.  Heretofore  the  assorting 
of  lemons  (as  to  size)  has  been  done  by 
hand,  their  elongated  shape  making  it  im- 
possible to  do  it  with  the  orange  grader. 
In  Mr.  Corwin 's  machine  the  lemons  roll 
on  two  round  cords  traveling  away  from 
the  hopper,  apparently  parallel,  but  in 
reality  gradually  diverging  from  each 
other.  If  the  lemon  happens  to  find  lodg- 
ment on  these  cords,  so  that  its  longest 
diameter  is  parallel  with  them,  it  is  car- 
ried along  until  it  reaches  a  point  where 
the  cords  are  far  enough  apart  to  let  it 
fall  between  them  into  its  proper  bin.  If, 
however,  it  lands  crosswise  on  the  cords, 
it  would,  ordinarily,  be  carried  and 
dumped  with  the  overgrown  lemons  at 
the  far  end  of  the  grader.  To  prevent 
this,  soft  rubber  projections  are  arranged 
at  intervals  along  the  cords,  and  just  out- 
side of  them,  in  such  a  manner  that  if  a 
lemon  is  traveling  crosswise  one  end  of  it 
is  certain  to  strike  a  projection  and  be 
turned  around  to  its  proper  position.  The 
machine  is  not  only  more  accurate  than 
the  hand  and  eye,  but  vastly  swifter. 

SAN  DIEGO. 
High  Price  for  Honey. — San  Diego 
Union,  June  14:  Beemen  who  are  extract- 
ing honey  now  and  bringing  it  to  market 
are  obtaining  double  the  price  that  was 
paid  year  before  last.  One  apiarist  ob- 
tained $155  for  a  wagonload  of  honey  that 
he  brought  to  market  several  days  ago, 
and  the  other  apiarists  are  doing  equally 
as  well.  Extracted  honey  brings  from  5 
to  cents  a  pound  and  comb  honey  from  10 
to  12  cents.  Some  back  country  peddlers 
have  been  selling  the  comb  for  as  high  as 
20  cents  a  pound.  Beemen  fear  that  tho 
season  will  not  be  a  long  one,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  it  will  be  a  good  one  as 
long  as  it  lasts.  During  the  past  two  years 
from  50%  to  75%  of  the  bees  have  perished 
for  lack  of  sustenance;  but  at  the  rate  the 
swarms  are  being  hived,  there  will  soon 
be  double  the  number  of  stands  in  many 
of  the  apiaries,  and  the  prospects  are  fa- 
vorable that  there  will  be  food  onough  in 
the  ranges  to  support  the  bees  until  next 
winter.  In  the  early  part  of  the  past 
month  the  farmers  commenced  to  extract 
honey,  when  generally  they  are  not  ready 
to  commence  extracting  until  July. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

First  Carload  of  Wheat.— Stock- 
ton Mail,  June  12:  The  first  carload  of 
this  season's  wheat  arrived  from  J.  E. 
Moran's  place  on  the  West  Side  this  morn- 
ing, consigned  to  M.  P.  Stein  &  Co.  Tho 
grain  is  plump  and  strictly  milling. 

Successful  Irrigation  Plant. — 
J.  B.  Cory,  who  cultivates  nearly  1000 
acres  of  land  near  Acampo,  has  solved  tho 
irrigation  problem.  He  has  erected  a 
pumping  plant  on  tho  Mokelumne  river 
with  capacity  ample  to  irrigate  800  acres 
now  planted  as  an  orchard.  The  plant  is 
equipped  with  a  150  H.  P.  engine  and  boil- 
ers of  200  H.  P.  Centrifugal  pumps  fill  a 
20-inch  pipe  with  water  drawn  from  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  the  volume  of  which 
fills  a  ditch  4  feet  wido  and  3  feet  deep. 
The  cost  of  Mr.  Cory's  plant  did  not  much 
exceed  $5000.  The  prunings  from  tho 
orchard  constitute  the  fuel,  in  the  main. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 
First  Load  of  Wheat. — San  Miguol 
Messenger:  The  first  wheat  of  the  season 
was  harvested  by  Fitzgerald  Bros,  with 
their  combined  harvester  Saturday  on 
Henry  Rucker's  field.    The  first  load  was 


stored  in  the  S.  P.  Milling  Co. 's  warehouse 
by  Mr.  Rucker  on  Tuesday.  The  grain  is 
averaging  ten  sacks  of  about  145  pounds 
each  to  the  acre,  and  is  first  class  in  qual- 
ity. This  grain  is  harvested  and  stored 
about  two  weeks  earlier  than  was  ever 
known  before  in  this  section. 

SOLANO. 
First  Shipment  of  Dried  Fruit. — 
Vacaville  Reporter,  June  16 :  The  first 
shipment  of  dried  fruit  for  the  present 
season  was  made  on  June  8th,  dried  apri- 
cots being  shipped  on  that  date  from  the 
Cantelow  ranch  to  San  Francisco.  Tho 
probabilities  are  that  this  year's  ship- 
ments will  be  tho  heaviest  ever  made  in 
the  history  of  Vacaville. 

TEHAMA. 
Large  Harvester. — Red  Bluff  News: 
The  largest  harvester  ever  seen  in  the 
county  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Douglas  S. 
Cone  and  is  intended  to  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  his  traction  engine.  It  has  a  cut 
of  25  feet,  and  will  cut,  thresh  and  sack 
100  acres  of  wheat  per  day — about  threo 
times  as  much  as  the  ordinary  animal- 
drawn  harvester.  Instead  of  the  machine 
being  operated  by  the  action  of  the  wheels, 
there  is  an  engine  fed  by  steam  from  tho 
boiler  of  the  traction  engine,  which  makes 
the  action  of  the  harvester  so  much  the 
easier. 

Tar  and  Paint  Injure  Wool.— Cone 
&  Kimball  Co.  have  issued  the  following 
circular  to  sheep  men  and  wool  growers: 
"We  are  in  receipt  of  complaints  from 
Boston,  from  the  largest  manufacturers 
and  dealers  in  Red  Bluff  wools,  complain- 
ing of  the  use  of -tar  and  paint  for  brand- 
ing sheep,  sending  us  samples  of  scoured 
Red  Bluff,  which  can  be  seen  at  our  office, 
and  advising  us  that  in  the  future  they 
will  reject  and  refuse  all  clips  branded  with 
tar  and  paint.  We  advise  all  sheep  men 
not  to  brand  their  sheep  at  all  unless  they 
can  use  a  branding  ink,  such  as  is  used  at 
the  East. 

Pasturage  is  Poor. — Dan  Ryan,  the 
Diamond  Range  sheep  man,  states  that 
feed  in  the  Sierra  meadows  is  not  as  good 
this  year  as  was  expected.  There  was  not 
the  deposits  of  snow  which  foster  and 
force  the  mountain  grasses,  the  winter 
having  been  genial  with  rainstorms  in- 
stead of  snowstorms,  and  snow  was  washed 
away  almost  as  fast  as  it  fell.  The  ranges 
are  now  full  of  their  usual  quota  of  sheep 
and  cattle.  Some  of  the  creeks  have  an 
abundance  of  water,  while  others  are  flow- 
ing low.  The  stockmen  had  hoped  for  a 
good  season,  and  the  winter  could  not 
have  been  better  for  the  winter  ranges  in 
the  valley,  and  they  hoped  that  tho  fine 
condition  in  which  the  stock  left  here 
would  be  continued  in  the  mountains. 

Pasturage  Company  Incorpo- 
rated.— Articles  of  incorporation  of  the 
Saron  Pasture  Land  Company  have  been 
filed.  Its  directors  are  H.  L.  Haakonson, 
N.  T.  Heaton,  M.  G.  Emerson,  C.  Lund- 
blad  and  G.  Hanson.  The  principal  place 
of  business  is  at  the  schoolhouse  of  the 
Jellys  Ferry  district.  Mr.  Haakohson  is 
president  and  Mr.  Heaton  secretary.  The 
purpose  of  the  corporation  is  to  acquire 
lands  for  pasturing  stock  belonging  to 
shareholders.  The  qualification  shall  be 
the  ownership  or  the  contract  to  purchase 
lands  of  the  Saron  Fruit  Colony,  and  one 
share  of  the  stock  shall  be  issued  to  the 
owner  of  five  acres  of  land,  and  more  pro- 
portionately. Four  shares  of  stock  will 
entitle  the  owner  to  pasture  three  head  of 
stock,  which  shall  be  the  basis  of  the 
right  to  pasture.  Each  shareholder  must 
bear  his  burden  of  tho  construction  and 
keeping  up  of  fences.  The  company  is  not 
organized  for  profit  and  there  is  no  capi- 
tal stock. 

TULARE. 
Urges  Summer  Plowing.  —  Tulare 
Register  :  W.  A.  Gray  of  Tipton  believes 
in  early  plowing — as  soon  as  grain  is  off. 
He  holds  that  it  is  better  to  plow  under 
weeds  while  young,  rather  than  wait  and 
burn  them.  He  holds  that  summor  plow- 
ing puts  the  land  in  condition  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  winter  rains,  and,  what  is 
quite  as  important,  adds  to  tho  fortuity  of 
the  soil.  He  cites  examples  to  prove  his 
claim — ten  or  twelve  sacks  from  the  sum- 
mer plowing,  with  nothing  on  winter 
plowing. 

Cost  of  Water  for  Irrigation.— 
In  a  letter  to  the  Tulare  Register  H.  K. 
Ayer  writes  on  this  interesting  subject  as 
follows:  I  have  been  asked  many  times 
to  give  the  cost  of  pumping  water  for  irri- 
gation purposes.  I  desire  to  say  that  I 
have  had  a  good  chance  in  the  last  throe 
months  to  give  the  matter  a  thorough 
tost  with  wood  and  coal  as  fuel.  I  have 
also  investigated  tho  power  of  gas  gonor- 
ated  from  crude  oil,  as  well  as  electricity, 
for  supplying  the  power  for  pumping,  and 
have  now  reached  a  calculation  which  I 
think  nearly  correct :  Cost  of  1000  gal- 
lons, power  supplied  from  good  stoam  coal, 
1J  cents;  cost  of  1000  gallons,  power  sup- 
plied from  electricity,  J  cent ;  cost  of  1000 
gallons,  power  supplied  from  generated 


crude  oil,  J  cent.  You  will  see  from  the 
above  that  electricity  and  crude  oil  pro- 
duce the  same  results.  I  contend  that  six 
months'  irrigation  in  the  first  part  of  the 
year  is  all  that  we  need  for  this  section, 
and  that  180,000  gallons  of  water  has 
proven  to  be  a  very  reasonable  amount 
for  one  acre  of  orchard. 

YOLO. 

Will  Survey  Cache  Creek.— Wood- 
land, June  15:  It  has  been  determined 
that  Cache  creek  will  be  included  in  the 
list  of  California  streams  to  be  surveyed 
for  irrigation  purposes  under  the  direction 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  this  city  has 
raised  the  necessary  funds,  and  A.  E. 
Chandler,  who  will  have  charge  of  the 
work  in  this  section,  was  in  Woodland  to- 
day and  completed  arrangements  to  begin 
operations  next  Tuesday.  The  first  sur- 
vey will  be  of  Clear  lake. 

ARIZONA. 
Crop  Reports.— U.  S.  Crop  Bulletin, 
June  12:  Harvesting  is  in  active  progress 
in  the  Upper  Gila  valley,  and  the  yield 
from  wheat  and  barley  crops  is  very  good. 
An  average  crop  of  Irish  potatoes  will  be 
made,  and  the  planting  of  corn  is  about 
completed.  The  soil  is  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. In  other  localities  the  prospects  are 
not  so  favorable,  whore  the  harvost  has 
afforded  greatly  diminished  amounts  as 
compared  with  the  yield  of  previous 
years.  In  Salt  River  valley  the  growth  of 
vegetation  has  been  partially  arrested  on 
account  of  the  extreme  aridity  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  inadequate  water  supply, 
and  fruit  trees  are  showing  bad  effects 
from  the  same  causes.  In  orchards  where 
winter  irrigation  was  applied  the  trees  are 
in  a  much  better  condition.  The  ranges 
are  deteriorating  in  many  sections,  and 
drinking  water  for  stock  is  very  scarce ; 
much  suffering  is  caused  therefrom. 

OREGON. 

Hop  Contracts.— Portland  Oregon- 
ian,  June  12 :  Two  hop  contracts  were 
filed  to-day,  conveying  hops  to  be  grown 
this  season,  the  price  being  9£  cents  per 
pound.  By  one  John  and  Frank  Fischer 
of  Mount  Angel  convey  20,000  pounds  of 
hops  to  Benjamin  Schwartz  &  Sons  of 
New  York.  By  the  other  J.  N.  and  C.  J. 
Gooding  of  St.  Paul  convey  12,000  pounds 
to  the  Charles  Ehlerman  Malt  &  Hop 
Company  of  New  York. 

New  Methods  of  Farming. — Oregon 
Agriculturist :  The  system  of  farming  in 
the  Willametto  valley  is  changing.  Clo- 
ver fields,  which  were  hard  to  find  except 
near  Portland  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  are 
now  to  be  found  almost  everywhere 
throughout  the  valley.  There  is  a  wide- 
spread interest  in  forage  plants  of  all 
kinds,  and  a  determination  to  find  some 
method  of  avoiding  the  wasteful  system 
of  bare  summer-fallow.  The  demand  for 
rape  seed  this  spring  has  been  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  anticipations  of  seedsmen. 
Cornfields  will  be  found  almost  every- 
where throughout  the  valley,  and  silos 
will  be  built  this  year  literally  by  the  hun- 
dred. 

Prune  Association.— Portland  Ore- 
gonian,  June  12:  The  Cured  Fruit  Asso- 
ciation, organized  in  Portland  last  week, 
expects  to  ship  350  carloads  of  dried  prunes 
from  Oregon  this  year,  and  150  carloads 
from  Washington  and  Idaho,  according 
to  Secretary  H.  E.  Dosch,  who  says  the 
association  already  controls  75%  of  the 
output  of  these  three  States  in  its  mem- 
bership. Prune  drying  will  begin  about 
Sept.  20,  and  the  association  will  have  its 
own  packing  houses  at  convenient  points, 
Tho  label  of  the  organization  will  be  af- 
fixed to  each  parcel,  and  shipments  will 
be  made  direct  from  each  district.  A  good 
market  for  the  prunes  of  the  Northwest 
has  sprung  up  in  every  city  whore  there 
is  a  large  German  population,  and  when 
the  article  has  once  been  introduced  it 
holds  its  own.  The  prune  crop  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  is  lighter  this  year,  on 
account  of  unfavorable  conditions  after 
the  trees  blossomed  in  tho  spring,  but  in 
Idaho  the  yield  will  be  up  to  the  average. 
A  good  many  new  driers  ;iro  being  built  in 
tho  Snake  River  valley,  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  yield. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

G  OlfiB  AULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Con 
The  Saf< -Hi,  Hot  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  lor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Itciuoves  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Honci 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   ImposiibU  to  produce  scar  or  bltmisn. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $|,50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  wltb  full  directions 
for  Its  use.     Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
TUtE  LAWltlCNCB-WUXiAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Nighttime  in  California. 

Nighttime  in  California !  Thoro's  noth- 
ing like  it  found, 

Though  to  and  fro  you  come  and  go  and 
journey  earth  around. 

Tho  skios  are  like  a  crystal  sea,  with  isl- 
ands made  of  stars ; 

The  moon's  a  fairy  ship  that  sails  among 
its  shoals  and  bars. 

And  at  the  sea  I  sit  and  look  and  wonder 
whore  it  ends, 

If  I  shall  sail  its  phantom  wave,  and  whore 
tho  journey  tends, 

And  if — in  vain  I  wondor  ;  lot's  change  the 
solomn  thome, 

For  the  nights  in  California  wero  mado 
for  men  to  droam. 

Nighttime  in  California!    The  cricket's 

note  is  hoard, 
And  now  perhaps  the  twitter  of  a  drowsy, 

dreaming  bird. 
An  oar  is  splashing  yonder ;  the  wakeful 

frogs  roply; 
Tho  breeze  is  chanting  in  the  trees  a 

ghostly  lullaby; 
Tho  moon  has  touehod  with  silver  tho 

peaceful,  sleeping  world, 
And  in  tho  woary  soul  of  man  tho  Hag  of 

sorrow's  furled. 
'Tis  a  time  for  smilos  and  music ;  'tis  a 

time  for  love  divine, 
For  nights  in  California  are  hoavons  this 

side  tho  line. 

Nighttime  in  California  !  Elsewhoro  mon 
only  guess 

At  the  glory  of  the  evenings  that  are  per- 
fect— nothing  less ; 
But  horo  tho  nights,  returning,  are  tho 

wondrous  gift  of  God, 
As  if  tho  days  were  maidens  fair  with 

golden  slippers  shod. 
Thero  is  no  cloud  to  hide  tho  sky — tho 

univorso  is  ours, 
And  tho  starlight  likes  to  look  and  laugh 

in  Cupid-hauntod  bowers. 
Oh,  tho  restful,  peaceful  ovonings !  In 

them  my  soul  delights, 
For  God  lovod  California  when  ho  gavo  to 

her  hor  nights. 

— A.  J.  Watorhouse. 


Unconventional  Courtship. 

"This  sort  of  game  is  all  well,  but  if 
it  lasts  much  longer  I  shall  be  a  perfect 
wreck,"  said  Arthur  Mason  to  himself 
one  evening,  as  he  sat  gazing  though- 
fully  at  the  fireplace.  "For  the  last 
six  months  I  have  been  head  over  heels 
in  love  with  Vera  Fray,  and,  what  is 
worse,  had  not  the  pluck  to  tell  her  so. 
But  she  is  such  a  peculiar  girl "  (he  ar- 
gued in  self-defense).  "If  it  was  any 
one  else  I  wouldn't  hesitate  a  moment." 

Mason  was  a  man  about  twenty-five, 
and  as  full  of  passion  and  sentiment  as 
a  man  well  could  be.  But  he  had  been 
brought  up  in  orthodox  English  style, 
with  many  sharp  lessons  never  to  be- 
tray his  feelings.  These  lessons  had 
been  so  hammered  into  him  in  his  youth 
that  he  found  now  that  even  against 
his  own  wishes  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  show  what  his  real  opinion  was  of 
anything  that  affected  his  likes  or  dis- 
likes. When  he  was  most  happy  peo- 
ple thought  him  sad,  aud  vice  versa. 
It  was,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  pe- 
culiar way  he  had  of  looking  at  things 
that  he  invariably  saw  the  funny  side 
first,  sometimes  on  the  most  serious 
occasions. 

His  passions  for  Vera  at  times  made 
him  laugh,  and  when  on  the  verge  of 
proposing  to  her  the  thought  would 
strike  him  how  foolish  he  would  look. 
The  truth  of  it  was,  be  knew  too  much 
of  the  world,  and  the  love  affairs  of  his 
friends  had  appeared  ridiculous  to  him. 

One  of  the  chief  attractions  of  Vera 
in  his  opinion  was  her  passive  nature, 
and  it  was  that  perhaps  which  made 
liim  falter.  The  idea  of  her  being  in 
love  seemed  absurd  to  him. 

The  week  following  the  self-commun- 
ings  just  recorded,  he  knew  that  Vera 
would  be  at  a  dinner  party  to  which  he 
had  also  been  invited,  and  he  deter- 
mined if  an  occassion  arose  for  a  seri- 
ous talk,  to  have  the  matter  settled. 
How  he  would  manage  it  he  did  not 
dare  to  decide;  chance  he  thought 
would  have  to  be  his  guide. 

Mrs.  Fairburn's  drawing-room  was 
well  filled  on  the  night  of  the  dinner.  So 
much  so  that  poor  Mason  s  heart  sank. 
If  Vera  did  come  his  opportunity  for  a 
tete-a-tete  with  her  appeared  small. 


She  was  a  popular  person,  and  he 
knew  she  would  be  dragged  off  to  en- 
tertain some  of  the  "lions"  of  the 
evening. 

The  Fairburns'  house  luckily  boasted 
one  of  the  finest  gardens  in  Sussex, 
and  if  he  could  persuade  his  idol  to  go 
for  a  stroll  in  that  garden  he  meant  to 

do  so. 

At  dinner  Vera  sat  directly  opposite 
him,  and  he  inwardly  blessed  his  host- 
ess for  not  crowding  the  table  with 
flowers,  ferns  or  ornaments,  which 
would  have  hidden  her  charming,  clear- 
cut  features  from  him.  When  looking 
at  her  a  calm  always  came  over  him 
that  he  could  not  explain.  Even  when 
absent  from  her,  he  generally  pictured 
her  as  a  limpid  spring  from  which 
peace  was  always  flowing.  Nothing  on 
earth,  he  imagined,  could  ever  ruffle 
her. 

The  dinner  passed  off  perfectly.  All 
seemed  thoroughly  pleased  with  them- 
selves and  the  world  in  general. 

It  was  an  hour  later,  and  he  was  sit- 
ting by  Vera's  side  in  the  drawing- 
room.  They  were  enjoying  an  animated 
discussion  on  some  topic  of  public  in- 
terest, and  no  chance  had  so  far  pre- 
sented itself.  At  last,  in  pure  despera- 
tion, Arthur  blurted  out,  during  a 
slight  fall  in  the  tide  of  argument: 
"This  room  is  terribly  close;  shall  we 
finish  our  little  controversy  in  the  gar- 
den ? 

Vera  was  nothing  loath. 

It  was  a  lovely  night;  the  sky  was  a 
mass  of  twinkling  stars,  and  the  moon 
gave  a  light  that  one  could  easily  read 
by.  Such  a  moment  seemed  specially 
ordained  for  love-making,  love  whis- 
pered in  the  trees  and  echoed  in  the 
bushes.  And  yet  these  two  still  con- 
tinued to  disagree,  as  if  such  romantic 
evenings  were  intended  for  the  battle- 
dore and  shuttlecock  of  social  common- 
places. 

They  had  by  now  wandered  to  an  ar- 
bor, and  without  cither  of  them  draw- 
ing attention  to  it,  they  entered  and 
sat  down  in  the  two  deck  chairs  it 
boasted.  Vera  tried  to  continue  the 
subject  at  issue,  but  Arthur  remained 
silent.  In  this  wise  the  conversation 
stopped,  and  each  became  absorbed  for 
the  first  time  in  the  beauty  and  still- 
ness of  the  night.  Presently,  with 
startling  abruptness,  the  silence  was 
broken  upon. 

"Vera,"  said  Arthur,  turning  to- 
ward her,  "would  you  care  to  marrv 
me?" 

It  was  not,  by  a  long  way,  the  first 
time  she  had  received  a  similar  re- 
quest, for  she  had  been  vainly  courted 
by  the  richest  and  highest  in  the  coun- 
try. So  vainly,  indeed,  that  people 
were  even  beginning  to  hint  of  the  shelf 
when  speaking  of  her.  But  whether  it 
was  the  suddenness  of  the  request,  or 
the  personality  of  him  who  made  it,  for 
the  minute  her  confusion  was  obvious, 
though  luckily  for  her,  the  moon  did 
not  light  up  this  little  arbor.  Calming 
herself  immediately,  and  looking  quickly 
up  at  her  companion,  Vera  queried: 
"Why  do  you  ask  me?  You  don't 
think  I'm  in  love  with  you,  do  you  ?" 

"  No,  in  fact,  I  am  sure  you  are  not." 

"  Then  that  settles  the  question  with- 
out further  trouble,"  said  Vera,  care- 
fully rearranging  her  shawl  and  estab- 
lishing herself  in  a  more  comfortable 
position,  as  if  some  knotty  problem  had 
been  solved. 

"Not  at  all,  for  you  haven't  an- 
swered me." 

"  You  have  answered  yourself, 
though  you  would  hardly  marry  a  wo- 
man who  did  not  love  you." 

"  That's  one  of  the  reasons  I  am  ask- 
ing you,"  replied  this  cool  diplomatist. 

"Then  before  answering,"  she  said, 
appearing  to  be  interested  in  this 
strange  species  of  proposal,  "let  me 
question  you.    Do  you  love  me  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't." 

"  Then  why  on  earth  do  you  talk  such 
rubbish  ?    How  can  you  wish  to  marry 

me  ?" 

"Simply  because  neither  of  us  is  in 
love  with  the  other,  which  shows  that 
we  are  both  mentally  and  physically  in 
sound  health." 

"  You  consider,  then,  that  love  is  a 
disease;  in  fact,  I  suppose,"  she  added 
sardonically,  "a  kind  of  a  disordered 
liver  ? 

"Exactly.    But  let  me  put  the  case 


before  you  properly,"  said  Arthur,  ris- 
ing and  walking  up  and  down  in  front 
of  her  as  he  spoke.  "  You  and  I  have 
been  friends  for  twelve  years,  and  by 
now  know  each  other  thoroughly.  I  am 
thankful  to  say  I  have  never  loved  you, 
nor,  to  my  knowledge,  have  you  loved 
me,  and  it  is  these  facts  which  convince 
me  we  should  make  a  thoroughly  con- 
genial and  happy  married  couple.  On 
these  grounds  I  again  ask  you — will 
you  marry  me  ?"  he  concluded,  stop- 
ping opposite  Vera's  chair. 

During  this  curious  monologue  the 
moon  had  traveled  somewhat  on  its 
journey,  and  now  cast  a  pale  light  into 
the  arbor — just  enough  to  show  Arthur 
that  his  fair  companion's  eyes  were 
twinkling,  and  that  she  was  on  the 
verge  of  smiling.  Looking  straight  at 
him,  Vera  composedly  answered: 

"Your  philosophy,  dear  Arthur,  is 
excellent,  and  your  case  apparently 
fully  proved,  but—  er — if  you  would  not 
mind  sitting  down  here"  (nodding  to- 
ward the  empty  chair  at  her  side), 
"hold  my  hand  and  look  me  full  in  the 
face,  and  then  tell  me  that  you  are  not 
head  over  heels  in  love  with  me,  I  will 
believe  that  for  the  last  five  minutes 
you  have  been  speaking — as  they  say 
in  courts — the  truth,  the  whole  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth." 

Arthur  felt  dazed.  He  sat  down  and 
took  his  pretty  companion's  hand — he 
observed  it  was  beautifully  soft.  He 
looked  into  her  eyes — he  noticed  they 
had  in  them  a  light  he  had  never  seen 
before,  and  that  on  her  face  was  a 
smile  and  an  expression  that  could 
have  but  one  interpretation — and  he 
faltered. 

***** 

And  the  silence  of  night  wrapped  the 
arbor  in  its  embrace.  A  bird  moved  in 
the  ivy — a  nightingale  called  to  its 
mate — and  the  moon  traveled  farther 
on  its  journey.  It  sank — but  not  be- 
fore it  had  witnessed  what,  in  the 
course  of  its  considerable  experience,  it 
had  often  seen  before,  but  of  which — it 
never  told. 

Blood  Poisoning. 

It  seems  to  be  certain  that  valuable 
life  has  been  often  lost  by  carelessness 
in  regard  to  small  cuts.  A  woman 
working  about  the  kitchen  who  receives 
a  small  cut  on  the  hand  generally  binds 
up  the  wound  and  goes  about  her  work 
with  no  further  thought  of  the  matter. 
Her  hands  are  put  in  all  manner  of 
things  in  cleaning  about  the  house, 
working  outside,  perhaps,  in  the  flower 
garden,  and  engaged  in  the  thousand 
and  one  tasks  which  her  hands  find  to 
do.  If  she  is  fortunate  the  wound  heals 
up,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case. 
Blood  poisoning  may  result  from  the 
most  trivial  wound. 

The  palm  of  the  hand  is  almost  as 
dangerous  a  portion  of  the  system  to 
wound  as  the  soles  of  the  feet.  The  re- 
sult of  wounding  either  the  soles  of  the 
feet  or  the  palms  may  be  lockjaw. 
When  we  remember  the  impurities  in 
the  soil,  in  the  air  and  in  various  parts 
of  even  the  cleanliest  house,  it  is  strange 
that  we  do  not  hear  of  more  cases  of 
blood  poisoning  arising  from  trivial  cuts. 

A  very  weak  mixture  of  carbolic  acid 
and  water,  such  as  a  druggist  or 
physician  who  deals  in  drugs  can  furnish, 
should  be  kept  on  hand  to  prevent 
danger.  It  should  be  poured  on  a  cloth 
and  wrapped  around  any  such  wound, 
after  first  washing  it  carefully.  This 
mixture,  which  contains  about  10%  of 
carbolic  acid  in  water,  is  sufficient  to 
purify  any  ordinary  wound  and  keep 
out  impurities  if  it  is  well  wrapped  with 
clean,  dry  cloth.  Even  the  scratch  of 
a  needle  or  pin  in  the  laundry  tub  may 
cause  blood  poisoning  if  the  water  con- 
tains coloring  matter  or  any  impurities 
powerful  enough  to  cause  this  result. 


Eminent  Statesman:  "Put  these 
memoranda  into  the  form  of  an  inter- 
view and  send  it  to  all  the  papers.  If 
it  is  well  received  I  will  interview  my- 
self again  and  say  that  I  am  glad  to 
see  the  public  agrees  with  me." 

Private  Secretary:  "But  suppose 
it  is  not  well  received  ?  " 

Eminent  Statesman:  "Then  I  will 
say  that  I  haven't  seen  a  reporter  for 
six  months." 


Love's  Passage. 

As  one,  in  passing  through  a  darkened 

room, 

Should  brush  the  fine-drawn,  gold  threads 
of  a  harp, 

And  thus,  though  all  unwittingly,  should 
wake 

A  chord  of  rich  and  tender  molody — 
So  your  dear  love,  unconsciously  at  first, 
Found  its  response  within  my  waiting 
heart, 

Which  barred,  unseen,  your  pathway  as 
you  went. 

— Century. 
The  Squire's  Hobby. 

For  ten  years  people  had  been  wait- 
ing for  Squire  Harding  to  marry.  East 
and  west  he  was  known  as  "  the  catch  " 
of  Oakdale. 

In  the  first  place,  he  was  very  hand- 
some ;  then  he  was  very  wealthy,  and 
finally  he  was  irreproachably  connected, 
and,  as  the  most  wary  young  lady  of 
Oakdale  said,  there  was  "  nothing  dis- 
agreeable about  him." 

But  the  squire  had  his  idiosyncrasy — 
his  hobby.  It  was  health.  He  had  ut- 
tered a  vow  never  to  marry  a  woman 
who  was  not  perfectly  healthy. 

Most  people  thought  Oakdale  girls 
buxom  and  blooming  enough,  but  the 
squire's  observant  eyes  saw  erysipelas 
in  burning  cheeks,  consumption  in  nar- 
row shoulders,  dropsy  in  plump  forms. 
It  was  only  when  he  beheld  Gladys  Ray 
that  this  exacting  man  was  satisfied 
and  enthusiastic. 

She  had  just  come  from  a  year's  stay 
with  her  grandparents  in  New  York, 
and  was  barely  sixteen.  Pretty — well, 
that  is  no  word  for  it.  She  was  just  as 
lovely  as  a  new-blown  rose.  And  she 
was  as  good  as  she  was  pretty,  and  as 
loving  as  she  was  good,  and  every  one 
would  have  seen  it  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  her  to  marry  Squire  Harding, 
a  worldly  man  of  forty,  with  a  shrewd 
eye  for  the  main  chance. 

She  was  just  as  unselfish  as  a  sun- 
beam, as  impulsive  as  a  kitten,  as  guile- 
less as  a  violet  and  cared  nothing  for 
the  position  Squire  Harding  could  offer 
his  wife.  She  never  knew  what  to  say 
to  him  when  he  came  to  Clematis  cot- 
tage, as  her  home  was  called — was 
afraid  of  his  bass  voice  and  shy  of  his 
facetiousness,  and  yet  he  came  and 
came,  and  her  father  encouraged  his 
suit,  and  Gladys  was  told  she  must 
agree  to  marry  him. 

Must,  because  business  was  dull,  and 
there  was  a  mortgage  on  Clematis  cot- 
tage, and  there  was  no  sense  in  a  girl 
refusing  such  a  chance.  Of  course,  she 
would  never  have  another  like  it  in  a 
lifetime. 

She  had  no  mother,  but  her  brothers 
protested,  telling  her  that  she  was  a 
goose,  and  at  last  the  poor  girl  was 
harassed  into  making  a  half-promise 
that  "  perhaps  some  time  she  would." 

But  her  father  at  once  set  in  motion 
preparations  for  the  wedding  and  sent 
for  Aunt  Phoebe. 

Aunt  Phoebe  was  an  uncommonly 
skillful  needlewoman,  but  what  was 
more  in  Gladys'  case,  she  was  a  person 
with  a  heart. 

One  morning  she  went  into  Gladys' 
chamber  and  found  the  girl  hastily  put- 
ting away  a  letter — a  letter  postmarked 
New  York,  and  directed  to  herself,  in 
the  boldest  and  handsomest  of  chirog- 
raphy.  Having  put  the  letter  under 
lock  and  key,  Gladys  turned  silently  to 
be  measured  for  a  new  embroidered 
waist. 

"Are  you  tired,  Gladys?"  Aunt 
Phoebe  asked. 

"A  little,"  replied  the  girl. 

"  Didn't  you  rest  well  last  night  ?  " 

"Not  very." 

"  Gladys,  you  are  my  dear  dead  sis- 
ter's child  !    Tell  me  what  ails  you." 

"  Oh,  auntie,  my  heart  aches  !  " 

And  she  put  her  face  on  the  broad, 
womanly  shoulder  and  burst  into  tears. 

"There,  there,  dearie!  I  knew  it 
was  a  heart  trouble.  Tell  auntie  all 
about  it.  I  don't  believe  you  want  to 
marry  Squire  Harding." 

"  I  don't— I  don't !  "  sobbed  Gladys. 

"Then  you  shan't  marry  him!  I'll 
put  a  stop  to  this  work,  sure  as  my 
name  is  Phoebe  Ray  !  I  don't  know 
how  now,  but  I  will  I      *   *  * 

One  morning  she  presented  herself  at 
Squire  Harding's  door,  and  was  shown 
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into  his  private  room,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  clients. 

"Sit  down,  madam — sit  down,"  said 
the  squire. 

"  The  subject  of  my  call  is  my  niece." 

"Ah!" 

"  Yes.  I  suppose  you  will  be  deeply 
interested  in  this  !  " 

"Certainly  —  certainly  !  Anything 
which  concerns  my  pretty  little  Gladys  ! 
Ah,  that  is  an  uncommon  girl,  Mrs. 
Ray — so  gentle,  so  fair,  so  healthy  " 

"  Ahem  !  "  croaked  Aunt  Phoebe,  om- 
inously. 

"What,  dear  Mrs.  Ray  !  is  not  Gladys 
well  ?  " 

"Far  from  it." 

"You  amaze  me  !  Has  some  outra- 
geous disease  approached  that  lovely 
girl  ?  " 

Aunt  Phoebe  shook  her  head  and  sol- 
emnly said  : 
"Chronic." 

"What— what  is  it?" 

"A  heart  trouble!"  pronounced 
Aunt  Phoebe,  solemnly.  "What  the 
poor  child  suffers  from  it  no  words  can 
tell."    *    *  * 

"  Yes,  yes  !  Well,  now,  my  dear 
lady,  what  course  ought  I  to  pursue  un- 
der these  remarkable  circumstances  ? 
With  my  peculiar  views  on  the  subject 
of  health — my  very  decided  views — I 
really  cannot  be  expected  to  proceed  as 
if — if  the  circumstances  were  different." 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 
I  cannot  advise  you.  But  I  feel  as  if  I 
had  done  my  duty." 

"But  I — can  I  honorably  retract? 
Can  I  withdraw  from  my  proposal  ?  " 

"My  brother-in-law  is  of  a  very  chol- 
eric temper ;  I  cannot  say.  But  you 
might  be  called  away." 

"I  am  called  away.  I  have  urgent 
business  in  Liverpool,  and  I  am  the 
man  who  should  be  on  the  spot.  No  in- 
direct agency  will  avail.  I  shall  go 
abroad  at  once,  Mrs.  Ray.  And  Miss 
Gladys — she  is  very  pretty — no  doubt 
may  supply  my  place,  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  with  some  one  who — who  has  not 
the  peculiar  and  very  decided  views  on 
health  that  I  hold.  And  you — since  you 
seem  a  lady  of  uncommon  sense  and  su- 
perior ideas  of  the  fitness  of  things — 
will  perhaps  use  your  influence  to — 
to  " 

"Certainly,  to  smooth  my  niece's 
pathway,  of  course." 

So  the  conversation  came  pacifically 
to  an  end,  and  two  days  later  the  squire 
sailed  for  Liverpool.  The  news  came  to 
the  Rays  like  a  thunderbolt,  for  the  fa- 
ther and  son  had  prospectively  secured 
a  large  slice  of  the  good  fortune  from 
Gladys  wedding  the  rich  squire.  But 
he  was  gone — for  a  year  or  more,  re- 
port said — and  after  a  furious  and 
senseless  anger  against  Gladys,  the 
poor  girl  was  left  in  peace. 

When  Aunt  Phoebe  went  home  to  her 
quiet  seaside  dwelling  at  Bayport  she 
took  Gladys  with  her  on  a  visit,  and  one 
day  she  privately  wrote  a  letter  to  Dick 
Archer,  who  she  had  learned  through 
Gladys'  grandfather  was  a  most  prom- 
ising young  man. 

The  result  of  this  letter  was  to  bring 
the  young  gentleman  also  to  Bayport 
on  a  visit,  and  the  young  people  had 
plenty  of  time  in  which  to  plight  their 
vows  and  take  wise  counsel  with  good 
Aunt  Phoebe. 

Through  her  influence  Archer  was 
soon  prosperously  established  in  life, 
and  now,  in  happy  motherhood,  happy 
and  rosy  with  her  own  rosy  babies, 
Gladys,  the  wife  of  a  good  husband,  has 
far  less  heart  trouble. 


A  barefooted  Scottish  boy  applied 
for  work  at  a  manufactory;  he  was  told 
he  must  "  get  shoes  to  wear."  In  two 
months  he  earned  the  shoes,  and  ap- 
plied again;  but  "he  was  ragged."  In 
six  months  he  came  well  clad;  but  "you 
must  read  and  write."  For  fifteen 
months  longer  he  studied  at  evening 
school.  That  boy  became  foreman  of 
the  establishment. — Success. 


In  Japan  what  we  call  "  after-dinner 
speeches"  are  made  before  dinner,  thus 
insuring  brevity,  and  furnishing  topics 
for  conversation  during  the  meal  itself. 

"Obstacles,"  says  Michelet,  "are 
great  incentives.  I  lived  for  whole 
years  upon  the  'iEneid,'  and  found  my- 
self well  off." 


The  Care  of  Kid  Gloves. 

A  little  painstaking  care  will  prolong 
the  creditable  appearance  and  life  of 
kid  gloves  indefinitely.  When  purchas- 
ing gloves  it  is  well  to  get  a  spool  of 
cotton  thread  of  the  same  shade  for  use 
in  mending  rips  and  torn  places. 

To  attempt  to  mend  a  glove  with  silk 
thread  is  to  court  disaster.  The  glove 
will  likely  be  torn  and  cut  by  the  thread 
and  one's  temper  somewhat  ruffled. 

To  clean  soiled  gloves  place  them  on 
the  hand  and  rub  briskly  with  benzine. 
To  give  them  a  new  appearance,  as 
soon  as  they  are  dry,  apply  with  a 
sponge  a  solution  of  dye  for  wool,  of  the 
color  desired.  When  dry  again  the 
gloves  should  be  thoroughly  rubbed 
with  a  little  sweet  oil  and  then  wrapped 
in  flannel  and  placed  under  a  heavy 
weight.  This  treatment  will  give  them 
a  glossy,  smooth  look. 

Of  course,  almost  every  one  knows  to 
button  the  second  button  first,  to  re- 
lieve the  strain  on  the  first  button,  and 
to  remove  gloves  by  first  turning  the 
wrist  wrong  side  out;  also  not  to  but- 
ton one  glove  with  the  gloved  fingers  of 
the  other  hand,  or  a  new  pair  will  be  a 
necessity  soon,  for  the  fingers  will  be 
promptly  worn  into  holes. 


The  surest  way  to  health,  say  what  they 
will, 

Is  never  to  suppose  we  shall  be  ill, 

Most  of  those  evils  wo  poor  mortals  know, 

From  doctors  and  imagination  flow. 

—Churchill. 


It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that 
it  is  not  helps,  but  obstacles,  not  facili- 
ties, but  difficulties,  that  make  men 
and  bring  final  success. 


All  things  which  are  not  accomplished 
in  their  time,  shall  be  left  unaccom- 
plished forever. — Zoroaster. 


And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted 
fools  the  way  to  dusty  death. — Shakes- 
peare. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Things  to  Know. 

To  Remove  the  Odor  of  Mutton.— This 
recipe  is  an  original  and  tested  one 
from  an  old  cook  who  made  usj  of  it 
for  her  own  personal  benefit.  This  pe- 
culiar odor  which  permeates  the  flesh 
of  lambs  and  sheep,  the  latter  espe- 
cially, is  very  offensive  to  most  people, 
and  many  who  would  otherwise  enjoy 
the  meat  cannot  eat  it  on  account  of 
this  unpleasant  attribute.  The  remedy 
is  simple  and  inexpensive,  for  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  take  the  juice  of  one 
lemon  and  beat  with  it  sufficient  butter 
to  make  a  gravy,  and  pour  this  over 
the  meat  when  broiling,  or  when  put- 
ting it  into  bake;  it  applies  to  frying 
also.  Another  method  which  she  gave, 
and  which  may  possibly  be  known  to 
others,  is  to  pour  the  gravy  of  the 
meat  when  it  is  done  over  some  freshly 
gathered  mint  leaves,  allowing  it  to  re- 
main long  enough  for  the  mint  to  thor- 
oughly flavor  it;  then  pour  it  back  over 
the  meat.  This  is  known  as  mint  gravy. 

To  Preserve  Stale  Bread. — When 
stale  bread  has  become  so  hard  that  it 
cannot  be  eaten,  it  should  be  grated 
into  a  coarse  powder,  and  put  into  jars 
the  same  as  those  used  for  preserves. 
If  kept  well  covered  from  the  air,  and 
in  a  dry  place,  it  will  keep  for  con- 
siderable time  without  becoming  mouldy 
or  bad.  It  is  not  always  convenient  to 
obtain  stale  bread  just  when  one  wants 
it,  and  these  powdered  crumbs  are  very 
handy  to  have  on  such  occasions  as 
when  a  bread  pudding  is  being  made, 
when  desired  for  fowl  dressings,  or  in 
forming  meat  balls,  fish  croquettes, 
etc. 

To  Mend  China. — Accidents  will  hap- 
pen, and  it  is  not  unseldom  that  a  bit 
of  fine  china  or  a  highiy  prized  por- 
celain ornament  is  broken,  whose  loss 
would  cause  regret  to  the  owner,  but  if 
the  following  recipe  is  used  and  care 
observed  in  handling  afterwards,  it  will 
insure  the  safety  of  the  broken  article: 
Mix  together  equal  parts  of  fine  glue, 
white  of  eggs  and  white  lead,  and  with 


it  anoint  the  edges  of  the  article  to  be 
mended;  press  them  together,  and 
when  hard  and  dry,  scrape  off  as  much 
of  the  cement  as  sticks  about  the  joint, 
that  is  all  that  is  necessary.  The  juice 
of  garlic  is  another  good  cement,  and 
leaves  no  mark  where  it  has  been  used. 


Breakfasts. 

"What  is  this  delicious  breakfast 
food  ?  "  asked  a  friend  who  shared  our 
morning  meal  not  long  since,  while  eat- 
ing a  big  sauce  rful  of  it,  embellished 
with  Jersey  cream.  We  explained  that 
it  was  just  plain  cracked  wheat,  bought 
in  bulk,  and  when  our  friend  wondered 
how  we  had  time  to  prepare  for  break- 
fast a  cereal  that  requires  such  long 
cooking  we  explained  our  method, 
which  is  simply  to  cook  it  the  day  be- 
fore in  a  double  boiler.  Our  rule  is  one 
teacupful  of  wheat  to  a  quart  of  cold 
water,  salted  to  taste.  After  cooking 
one  and  a  quarter  to  one  and  a  half 
hours  it  is  removed  from  the  fire.  It 
will  then  seem  a  little  thin  and  will 
have  a  layer  of  water  on  top,  but  if 
allowed  to  stand  over  night  all  the  sur- 
plus water  will  be  absorbed  and  all  that 
will  be  needed  to  prepare  it  for  break- 
fast will  be  to  place  the  double  boiler 
again  over  the  fire  and  warm  it  up. 
This  will  take  but  a  few  moments. 

Light  breakfasts,  consisting  of  a 
cereal,  bread  and  butter,  coffee,  fruit, 
eggs,  potatoes  or  something  equally 
delicate  and  quickly  prepared,  are 
more  and  more  advocated  by  dieticians. 
Americans  as  a  rule  eat  too  large  and 
too  hearty  breakfasts  and  as  a  race 
they  suffer  from  rheumatism  and  other 
disease?  resulting  from  an  excess  of 
uric  acid  in  the  system  produced  by  too 
much  animal  food.  In  the  morning  the 
stomachs  of  the  majority  of  people  are 
not  in  condition  to  dispose  of  a  hearty 
repast,  nor  does  appetite  demand  it. 
Meat  should  therefore  be  reserved  for 
the  meals  that  come  later  in  the  day. 

A  simple  breakfast  that  can  be  easily 
prepared  will  make  fewer  demands 
upon  the  time  and  strength  of  the 
housewife  who  can  thus  husband  her 
energies  for  the  day's  work  ahead  of 
her,  and  this  should  be  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  its  favor. 

We  have  heard  farmers  declare  that 
their  hired  help  would  not  eat  break- 
fast foods,  but  have  never  yet  seen 
them  refused  when  properly  cooked 
and  served  with  cream,  a  luxury  that 
every  farm  should  afford  in  abundance 
but  that  on  too  many  tables  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence. 


Strawberry  Desserts. 

The  following  selected  recipes  for 
strawberry  desserts  will  be  appreciated 
by  lovers  of  this  delicious  fruit: 

Strawberry  Frappe. — A  delicious  and 
simple  dessert;  crush  slightly  a  quart 
of  fresh  strawberries;  pour  on  a  cupful 
of  sweetened  orange  juice  and  a  half 
cupful  of  sweetened  water.  Freeze  to 
the  consistency  of  a  frappe  and  serve 
in  glasses  with  a  spoonful  of  whipped 
cream  and  a  strawberry  on  top. 

Strawberry  Ice  Cream. — One  quart 
of  cream,  one  cupful  of  sugar  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  vanilla.  If  the  cream 
is  too  rich,  dilute  it  with  milk.  If  pre- 
ferred, scald  the  cream  and  sugar,  and, 
after  cold,  add  flavoring.  Freeze  as 
for  ordinary  ice  cream,  then  remove 
the  paddle  and  pour  into  the  freezer 
one  pint  of  hulled  strawberries,  sweet- 
ened and  crushed.  Mix  fruit  well,  then 
pack  the  mold  in  ice  and  salt  for  two 
hours. 

Strawberry  Shortcake. — One  quart 
of  sifted  flour,  three  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder,  one  of  salt,  one  of 
butter,  one  of  lard,  sufficient  milk  to 
make  a  soft  dough,  two  quarts  of 
strawberries.  Sift  the  baking  powder, 
salt  and  flour,  rub  in  the  shortenings 
and  make  a  dough  with  the  milk.  Turn 
into  greased  tins  and  bake  in  a  hot 
oven.  Cut  off  the  top  and  spread 
butter  and  crushed  strawberries  inside. 
Spread  berries  and  whipped  cream  over 
the  top  and  serve  strawberry  juice  and 
whipped  cream  as  a  sauce. 

Strawberry  Sauce. — Make  a  hard 
sauce  by  beating  thoroughly  together 
one-half  cupful  of  butter  and  one  cupful 


of  sugar;  flavor  with  vanilla.    Add  Li. 
whipped  white  of  an  egg  and  a  cupful 
of  crushed  strawberries. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Nothing  cleanses  the  linen  so  nicely 
as  borax,  and  it  should  always  be  used 
in  the  wash  water. 

In  making  an  oyster  stew  many  New 
England  cooks  add  three  or  four  clams, 
which  bring  out  the  flavor  of  the 
oysters  and  give  a  delicately  saline 
taste  that  adds  much  to  the  stew.  It 
is  worth  trying. 

When  the  physician's  orders  forbid 
the  use  of  acid  or  juicy  fruit  for  the 
early  supper  in  the  nursery,  one  or  two 
of  the  large  figs  or  three  or  four  of  the 
small  black  figs  will  be  found  a  whole- 
some and  appreciated  addition  to  the 
limited  menu  allowed. 

When  an  invalid's  room  needs  sweep- 
ing the  best  way  is  to  wipe  up  the  car- 
pet rapidly  with  coarse  towels  wrung 
out  of  cold  water.  This  disposes  of  the 
dirt  without  annoying  the  patient  either 
by  dust  or  noise,  and  is  the  method  em- 
ployed by  trained  nurses. 

Nothing  looks  worse  than  grimy  mat- 
ting, and  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  keep 
it  in  good  condition.  First  have  it  well 
shaken  to  remove  all  dust,  and  then 
wash  it  with  salt  and  water.  It  must 
not  be  made  too  wet,  and  well  dried 
afterwards  with  a  cloth.  If  there  are 
any  stains,  alcohol  will  remove  them. 

To  remove  fruit  stains  from  linen, 
dampen  the  spots,  rub  soap  on  both 
sides,  then  apply  starch  made  into  a 
paste  with  cold  water.  Rub  the  starch 
into  the  stains  and  hang  it  in  the  sun- 
shine for  several  hours.  Or  put  a  heap- 
ing teaspoonful  of  soda  into  half  a  cup- 
ful of  sweet  milk  and  rub  the  mixture 
into  the  stained  spots.  After  the  cloth 
has  been  washed  in  the  ordinary  way 
the  stains  will  have  disappeared. 

Instead  of  eating  a  plate  of  ham  or 
eggs  and  bacon  for  breakfast,  more 
people  would  do  far  better  if  they  took 
some  grapes,  pears  or  apples;  or,  if 
fresh  fruit  can  not  be  obtained,  stewed 
prunes,  figs,  etc.  If  fruit  of  some  sort 
formed  an  important  item  in  our  break- 
fasts, women  would  generally  feel 
brighter  and  stronger  and  would  have 
far  better  complexions  than  is  the  rule 
at  present. 

When  a  ground  glass  stopper  sticks 
fast  in  a  bottle  the  safest  plan  for  loos- 
ening it  is  to  wrap  a  long  strip  of  rag 
around  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  over 
which  a  stream  of  boiling  water  should 
be  poured.  If  the  glass  is  very  thick 
begin  with  warm  water,  then  use  hot, 
and  finally  boiling,  or  the  glass  will 
crack.  Then  the  rag  can  be  taken  off, 
when  the  neck  of  the  bottle  will  have 
sufficiently  expanded  to  allow  the  stop- 
per to  be  withdrawn.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  repeat  the  operation, 
which,  except  in  very  bad  cases,  is  in- 
variably successful.  One  must  not  wait 
too  long  after  applying  the  water,  lest 
the  heat  also  extend  to  the  stopper 
and  swell  that. 

Tea  is  an  agreeable  stimulant,  quick- 
ening intellectual  operations,  removing 
headache  and  fatigue  and  promoting 
cheerfulness  and  a  sense  of  well-being. 
A  cup  of  tea  now  and  again  is  a  most 
refreshing  and  excellent  thing,  but 
when  it  is  used  to  excess  the  digestive 
and  nervous  systems  are  especially 
affected.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there 
are  cases  of  dyspepsia  caused  by  the 
inordinate  use  of  strong  tea,  and  it  is 
also  a  matter  of  common  observation 
that  sleeplessness,  palpitation  of  the 
heart  and  nervous  irritability  often  fol- 
low the  prolonged  and  excessive  use  of 
this  beverage.  People  who  drink  tea 
to  excess  are  to  be  found  in  all  classes 
of  society,  and  the  fact  should  be  im- 
pressed upon  such  persons  that  tea  is 
not  a  food,  and  can  not,  therefore,  with- 
out risk  to  health,  be  substituted  for 
articles  of  diet  which  form  both  flesh 
and  bone. 


Cracker  Pudding. — One  quart  milk, 
one  cup  sugar,  six  Boston  crackers 
rolled  fine,  one  teaspoonful  baking  pow- 
der, two  well-beaten  eggs,  a  little  salt, 
a  tablespoonful  butter.  Flavor  to  taste 
and  eat  with  a  sweet  sauce. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 


Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Juno  20,  1900. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  tho  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

June.  July. 

Wednesday   72*®   72«@74 

Thursday   72*®   74*@72^ 

Friday   73*®   72*@74* 

Saturday   74*®   74*@75X 

Monday   75  @77*  75*@79* 

Tuesday  76«@   79*@77 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   5s  10*d      5s  I0%d 

Thursday   5s  ll*d      5s  HXd 

Friday   5s  10Xd      5s  I0%d 

Saturday   5s  U%d     5s  llJid 

Monday   6s   0%A      6s  0*d 

Tuesday   8s   l*d      6s  l%a 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec  ,  1900.         May,  1901. 

Thursday   1  03*@1  03*    ®   

Friday   1  03*®  1  05*    @   

Saturday   1  07  ®1  06*    ®   

Monday   1  09*@1  08%    @   

Tuesday   1  07*@1  08% 

Wednesday   1  10*@1  12* 


1  13 


® 


WHEAT. 


More  firmness  was  developed  in  the 
speculative  market  for  wheat  than  during 
preceding  week,  the  increased  strength 
being  based  on  tho  poor  crop  conditions 
in  a  large  portion  of  the  wheat  region 
tributary  to  Chicago  and  ordinarily 
termed  the  Great  West.  Speculative 
values  in  this  center  responded  much 
more  readily  to  the  influence  than  did 
prices  for  spot  wheat  or  immediate  deliv- 
eries. There  was  never  a  more  thorough 
lack  of  competition  among  buyers  than  at 
present.  The  situation  on  the  buying  side 
is  practically  as  though  in  the  hands  of 
one  man.  Shippers  act  in  unison,  all  hav- 
ing the  same  price.  With  most  of  the 
flouring  mills  in  tho  combine,  there  is 
naturally  little  or  no  local  competition  in 
the  purchase  of  milling  wheat,  and  there 
is  no  clashing  between  the  shipping  and 
milling  interests.  With  this  absence  of  com- 
petition in  the  local  market  for  wheat,  and 
with  ships  continuing  scarce  and  outward 
freights  high,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
values  for  spot  wheat  are  affected  much 
more  readily  by  bearish  or  depressing 
than  by  bullish  or  upward  influences.  It 
is  not  probable  that  there  will  be  very 
much  relief  until  tho  market  is  liberally 
supplied  with  ships  and  ocean  freights  got 
down  to  reasonable  levels.  At  this  writ- 
ing (Wednesday  noon)  the  speculative 
markets  are  strong  at  highest  figures  of 
the  week,  but  prices  forjspot  wheat  fail  to 
advance  correspondingly. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1900,  delivery,  $1.03J®1.12L 

May,  1901,  delivery,  $1.13®— c. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1900,  wheat  sold  at 
$1.10J@1.12J;  May,  1901,  — ®— . 

California  Milling  SI  00  @1  07* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   97*®l  00 

Oregon  Valley   97*®  1  05 

Washington  Blue  Stem   1  CO  @1  07* 

Washington  Club   95  ®1  02* 

Off  qualities  wheat   90  @  95 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1898-99.  1899-1900. 

Liv.  quotations             -s-d@-s-d  6s3*d@6s4*d 

Freight  rates                 30@32*8  40@— s 

Local  market  SI  06*®1  08*  97*c@$l  00 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Taking  into  account  the  amount  of 
wheat  and  flour  on  hand  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season,  the  amount  on  hand 
at  the  end  of  tho  season,  and  the  amount 
received  from  points  outsido  tho  State, 
the  exportable  surplus  of  California  for 
the  past  twenty-one  years  appears  as  fol- 
lows in  short  tons : 


1899    653,571 

1898    37.986 

1897    603,766 

1896    630,732 

1895    449,172 

1894    368,915 

1893    662,506 

1892    735,764 

1891    784,425 

1890    628,382 

1889    958,225 

FLOUR. 

Values  in  this  market  show  no  change 


1888    600,653 

1887    546,315 

1886    776,638 

1885    463,708 

1884   1,193,808 

1883    711,285 

1882    776,788 

1881    755,682 

1880   1,380,000 

1879   1,290,400 


for  the  better.  The  local  combine  has 
been  lately  doing  some  sharp  cutting  in 
prices,  without  giving  official  notice  of 
any  reduction.  The  combine  is  quick  to 
notify  the  public  of  advances  in  price  of 
flour,'  but  not  of  declines.  While  the  pa- 
pers have  been  quoting  $3.75  per  barrel, 
the  best  flour  has  been  selling  at  $3.50, 
and  a  discount  granted  buyers  at  this 
figure. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $2  25@2  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  60@2  80 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00(5)3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  25®3  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  50@3  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75® 3  10 

Washington.  Bakers'  extra   2  75@3  25 

BARLEY. 
Trade  in  this  cereal  has  been  of  a  slow 
order  most  of  the  week  under  review. 
Although  prices  are  at  a  low  range,  and 
are  unprofitable  for  most  producers,  buy- 
ers are  operating  slowly  and  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances  are  confining  their  pur- 
chases to  most  immediate  noeds.  There  is 
entirely  too  much  barley  offering  at  pres- 
ent, in  the  face  of  the  light  local  and  for- 
eign domand,  for  a  healthy  or  firm  mar- 
ket. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   67*®  70 

Feed,  fair  to  good   62*®  65 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   75  @  80 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  ®  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  — 

OATS. 

Aside  from  the  inquiry  on  Government 
account,  there  was  no  active  demand  for 
this  cereal.  Prices  have  not  shown  special 
change,  but  for  other  than  choice  to  se- 
lect the  market  was  not  firm.  While 
high  grade  oats  were  not  in  large  stock, 
few  were  wanted  at  full  figures  current  on 
same.  New  crop  California  Reds  are  ar- 
riving in  moderate  quantity.  According 
to  latest  advices,  the  outlook  in  Oregon 
and  Washington  was  for  a  good  yield. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  22*®1  25 

White,  good  to  choice   1  12*@1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair   105  @1  10 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  02*®1  12* 

Milling   1  15  @1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  20  ®1  30 

Black  Russian   95  ®1  07* 

Red   95  ®1  17* 

CORN. 

The  general  condition  and  quotable 
rates  of  this  market  have  not  varied  ma- 
terially since  last  review.  Offerings  of 
Large  White  continue  more  liberal  than 
of  any  other  variety,  as  compared  with 
tho  demand.  Large  Yellow  is  in  fair  re- 
quest. Small  Yellow  at  current  rates  is 
not  eagerly  sought  after. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  12*@1  15 

Large  Yellow   1  15  @1  17* 

Small  Yellow   1  40  ®1  50 

Eastern,  in  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  09  @1  11 

RYE. 

Now  crop  is  offering  in  larger  quantity 
than  local  demand  warrants.  Exporters 
are  bidding  very  low  figures. 
Good  to  choice,  new   87*®  92* 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Nothing  new  to  note.    This  cereal  is 
virtually  out  of  stock  and  likely  will  be  for 
several  months. 

Good  to  choice   2  00  @2  10 

Silverskin   —  @  — 

BEANS. 

The  market  is  quiet.  Although  there 
are  no  heavy  spot  stocks,  the  general  ten- 
dency of  prices  is  in  favor  of  the  buyer. 
The  Southern  yield  of  Limas  is  estimated 
at  150,000  to  2*00,000  sacks  or  350  to  400 
carloads.  The  yield  of  other  beans  South 
will  be  light.  Of  Small  Whites  there  will 
likely  not  be  over  a  quarter  crop,  this  be- 
ing the  principal  variety  in  the  Southern 
Coast  section,  aside  from  Limas.  The 
boan  yield  in  the  Sacramento  river  dis- 
trict promises  to  be  large. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  B>8                     3  35  ®3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice                8  30  (33  40 

Lady  Washington                            2  90  @8  05 

Butter,  small     @  

Butter,  large     @  

Pinks                                                2  70  @2  90 

Bay  os,  good  to  choice                         285  ®800 

Reds                                                 3  25  @3  75 

Red  Kidneys     ®  

Limas,  good  to  choice                        5  25  @6  35 

Black-eye  Beans                                3  25  @3  75 

Horse  Beans     ®  

Garbanzos,  large                               2  50  @2  75 

Garbanzos,  small                              2  00  @2  25 

Advices  by  recent  mail  from  New  York 
give  the  following  review  of  the  bean  mar- 
ket, prices  quoted  being  per  60-fb.  bushel: 

It  has  been  rather  a  quiet  trade  in  State 
Marrow  beans  all  tho  week,  but  offerings 
have  not  been  at  all  urgent  and  prices 
have  shown  no  change  of  importance. 
General  sales  of  choice  stock  have  been  at 
$2.20,  but  fancy  goods  have  gone  a  little 
higher  in  exceptional  cases.  Some  confi- 
dence is  felt  in  the  stability  of  present 
prices.  Medium  have  ruled  dull  and 
barely  steady;  $2.15  asked  for  best  lots, 
but  it  has  been  shaded  2Jc  in  some  in- 
stances. Pea  have  had  an  exceedingly 
light  trade,  and  late  prices  were  barely 


sustained.  There  has  been  fairly  satisfac- 
tory trading  in  Red  Kidney,  West  Indian 
exporters  taking  several  hundred  barrels. 
The  price  has  been  $2.12J@2.15  f.  o.  b., 
but  at  the  close  the  outside  figure  is  gen- 
erally asked,  and  some  holders  are  not 
willing  to  sell  at  that.  The  small  quan- 
tity of  White  Kidney  available  has  per- 
mitted an  advance  to  $2.30.  Further  lots 
of  Yellow  Eye  have  sold  to  Eastern  trade 
at  $2.20.  Turtle  Soup  scarcely  more  than 
nominal ;  few  jobbing  sales  at  $1.65@1.70, 
but  less  money  would  have  to  bo  accepted 
for  round  lots.  Holders  of  California 
Lima  are  asking  late  prices,  and  the  tone 
is  steady;  quotable  at  $3.52}@3. 55.  Only 
a  moderate  distributing  trade  in  foreign 
beans,  but  the  best  grades  command 
about  former  rates.  Poor  to  fair  qualities 
are  overabundant  and  offering  at  low  and 
irregular  rates.  Imported  round  Marrow 
if  here  would  bring  $1.70@1.75  in  bond, 
but  the  remaining  lots  are  mostly  of  the 
long  variety,  and  these  are  offering  at 
$1.60®1. 65.  Lower  advices  from  the  West 
have  weakened  the  market  here  for  both 
green  and  Scotch  peas. 

DRIED  PEAS. 

No  inquiry  at  present  worth  mentioning 
and  virtually  no  Dried  Peas  offering. 
Values  remain  nominally  as  before  quoted. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  20  @2  36 

Niles  Peas   2  00  @2  25 

WOOL. 

The  market  continues  quiet,  and,  owing 
to  the  prevailing  dullness,  values  are 
poorly  defined.  A  little  more  business  is 
reported  in  Eastern  centers,  and  it  is 
probable  that  as  soon  as  there  is  some 
noteworthy  activity  developed  on  the  At- 
lantic side,  the  market  here  will  speedily 
show  a  change  for  the  better  as  regards 
movement.  Most  of  the  Eastern  manu- 
facturers have  not  been  running  their 
machinery  worth  mentioning  thus  far  the 
current  season,  but  some  of  them  are  now 
commencing  to  resume  operations.  This 
week's  Panama  steamer  carried  290,300 
lbs.  grease  wool  for  New  York. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  18  @20 

Northern,  free  15  @17 

Northern,  defective  12  @14 

Middle  Counties,  free  15  @17 

Middle  Counties,  defective  12  @  14 

Southern  Mountain,  12  mos  10  ®12 

Southern  Mountain,  free,  7  mos  11  @18 

Southern  Mountain,  defective,  7  mos  10  @  12 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  IS  @21 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium   18  @19 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  16  @17 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  iood  12  @15 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  15  @17 

HOPS. 

This  market  is  in  what  might  bo  termed 
between  the  hay  and  grain  period,  and 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  much  of  anything 
done,  outside  of  a  little  contracting,  for 
several  months  to  come.  The  hops  of  last 
crop  now  offering  are  mostly  too  poor  to 
be  sought  after.  The  contract  figures  on 
favorite  marks  of  new  to  arrive  remain 
quotable  at  9@10c. 

Good  to  choice,  1899  crop   7  @10 

The  following  report  of  the  hop  market 
is  from  a  New  York  authority,  the  review 
having  been  published  under  late  date, 
and  coming  through  by  mail : 

While  the  improvement  in  the  trade  is 
not  at  all  marked,  there  has  been  some 
enlargement  of  the  demand,  and  this  has 
given  the  market  a  slightly  firmer  tone. 
The  inquiry  has  been  chiefly  from  brew- 
ers, some  of  whom  are  evidently  convinced 
that  prices  will  not  go  any  lower  on  this 
crop  and  that  it  is  safe  to  make  such  pur- 
chases as  their  needs  require.  Between 
dealers  there  is  little  or  nothing  doing, 
and  those  who  are  light  in  stock  have  to 
rely  on  getting  fresh  supplies  from  the 
Pacific  coast,  from  whence  practically  all 
of  the  present  arrivals  are  coming.  For 
the  very  finest  lots  13c  is  about  the  top 
selling  price,  but  a  few  growths  are  held  a 
little  higher,  say  13Jc.  These  are  quite 
exceptional,  however.  Some  medium  to 
prime  grades  are  offering  at  10@12c,  and 
low  grade  State  and  Pacifies  are  obtain- 
able at  7@8c.  A  few  unsound  Oregons 
can  be  had  cheaper,  but  this  is  not  mer- 
chantable stock.  Latest  reports  from  the 
interior  of  this  State  indicate  that  the 
vines  have  made  good  progress  this  week, 
the  young  yards  are  said  to  be  looking 
well,  but  many  of  the  old  yards  are  weak. 
Cable  advices  from  the  English  markets 
are  quite  firm,  with  a  fairly  satisfactory 
demand  for  the  season  of  year. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Old  hay  continues  most  in  favor,  stable 
kinds  commanding  very  steady  figures. 
An  occasional  sale  of  very  select  Wheat 
hay  is  made  at  an  advance  on  quotable 
rates.  For  cow  hay  the  market  shows 
weakness.  New  Wheat  and  Volunteer 
Oat  hay  is  beginning  to  receive  a  little 
more  attention,  but  prices  remain  at  a 
low  range.  The  prospects  are  good,  how- 
ever, for  choice  hay  selling  to  better  ad- 
vantage as  the  season  advances. 


NKW  HAY. 

Wheat   7  00®  8  60 

Oat,  fair  to  good    5  00®  6  60 

OLD  HAY 

Wheat   6  50®  10  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   6  00®  9  00 

Oat   6  00®  8  00 

Barley   5  00®  7  00 

Alfalfa   5  03®  7  00 

Stock   5  00®  6  00 

Compressed   6  60®  9  60 

Straw,  V  bale   25®  37* 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Much  the  same  condition  has  prevailed 
in  this  market  as  during  previous  week. 
There  were  no  noteworty  changes  in  quo- 
table rates.  Supplies  of  most  kinds  were 
ample  for  immediate  needs. 

Bran,  »  ton   12  50®  13  00 

Middlings   15  00®  18  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    13  00®  16  00 

Barley,  Rolled    15  00®  15  60 

Cornmeal —    24  50®25  00 

Cracked  Corn   25  00® 26  00 

SEEDS. 

Stocks  of  all  descriptions  quoted  here- 
with are  of  such  insignificant  volume  that 
there  is  no  opportunity  to  do  any  business 
worthy  of  detailed  mention.  The  quota- 
tions given  are  based  mainly  on  jobbing 
prices 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste   — @ — 

Mustard,  Yellow   — ® — 

Flax   — ®— 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3*®  4 

Rape   2  ®  3 

Hemp   4   @  4* 

Timothy  4  ®  4* 

Alfalfa,  Utah   — @— 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

Inquiry  for  Grain  Bags  is  moderately 
active,  with  values  steady  at  the  figures 
current  for  several  weeks  past.  Fruit 
Sacks  are  beginning  to  come  into  request 
and  will  likely  be  in  fairly  active  demand 
in  the  near  future.  In  quotable  values 
there  are  no  changes.  Other  bags  and 
bagging  arequiot  at  the  rates  noted. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July .. .   —  ® — 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6*®  6* 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  6*@  6* 
State  Prison  Bags  In  lots  of  2000,  V  100.  .5  66®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs   —  ®S2* 

Wool  Sacks,  3*  lbs   — ®28* 

Fleece  Twine   7*@— 

Gunnies   — ®12* 

Bean  Bags   4X®  6* 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6*®  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

Market  shows  weakness  throughout, 
with  tendency  of  prices  to  lower  levels. 
Values  are  relatively  higher  here  than  in 
Eastern  centers,  and  with  no  prospects  of 
immediate  improvement  on  the  Atlantic 
side,  further  reductions  in  quotations  are 
likely  to  be  soon  experienced  here. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Cull*. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  B>s   9*  8* 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  66  D>s   8*  7* 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   8*  7* 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  60  lbs   8*  7* 

Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs   8*  7* 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  9 

Dry  Hides   17  14 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs   16  12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   18  15 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large   2  00  ®  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium   150  ®  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   I  00  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  -.  I  75  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75  @1  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides   50  ®  75 

Pelts,  long  wool,  fi  skin   1  00  @1  25 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   70  ®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   36  ®  60 

Pelts,  sheaallng,  V  skin   20  @  36 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   27*®  30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20  @  22* 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  10 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  IS 

Tallow,  good  quality   4*®  4* 

Tallow,  No.  2   3*®  4 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  @  37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  ®  10 

HONEY. 

Spot  supplies  continue  of  light  volume, 
and  admit  of  only  a  small  jobbing  busi- 
ness. Trade  is  mostly  on  local  account 
and  at  generally  better  prices  than  could 
be  realized  for  export.  Former  quotations 
for  Comb  are  continued,  but  are  lower  for 
Extracted. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   8*®  7 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5*®  6 

Extracted,  Amber  5*®  6* 

Wbite  Comb,  lib  frames  12  ®12* 

Amber  Comb   8  ®10 

BEESWAX. 

Market  shows  the  same  firm  tone  as  for 
some  time  past,  with  no  likelihood  of  be- 
ing very  soon  any  more  favorable  to  buy- 
ers. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  f  n>  26  ®27 

Dark  24  ®26 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Values  for  Beef  ruled  steady,  but  de- 
mand was  not  brisk.  Mutton  was  in  mod- 
erate request  at  former  rates.  Neither 
Veal  nor  Lamb  were  in  excessive  receipt. 
Hogs  brought  much  the  same  figures  as 
preceding  week. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net     fi>          6  @  6y2 

Beef,  second  quality   by,®  6 

Beef,  third  quality   5  ®  b% 

Mutton — ewes,  6^@7c;  wethers  'V  @  7V4 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   b%@  6 

Hogs,  small,  fat   b%@  6 

Hogs,  large,  hard   by,@— 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   — @ — 

Hogs,  feeders   &H@  by, 

Hogs,  country  dressed   6  ®  6u 

Veal,  small,  V  B>   8  @10 

Veal,  large,  ¥  ft .'     7  @  8tf 

Lamb,  spring,  V  ft   8  @  %V, 

POULTRY. 
Market  for  most  kinds  of  poultry  was 
weak  and  slow,  and  is  not  likely  to  ma- 
terially improve  during  the  next  three  or 
four  weeks,  owing  to  the  very  limited  de- 
mand in  consequence  of  warm  weather  and 
the  more  than  ordinarily  heavy  exodus  of 
city  people  this  season  to  the  various  sum- 
mer resorts. 

Turkeys,  dressed,     ft   —  @  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  V  ft   12  @  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  f(  ft   9  @  10 

Hens,  California,  $  dozen   4  00  @5  00 

Roosters,  old   3  50   @4  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  50  @5  50 

Fryers   3  50  @4  00 

Broilers,  large   3  00  @3  50 

Broilers,  small   175   @2  25 

Ducks,  old,  f,  dozen   3  50   @4  50 

Ducks,  young,  Tfr  dozen   3  50  ®4  50 

Geese,  *  pair   1  00  @1  25 

Goslings,  f(  pair   1  00  @1  25 

Pigeons,  old,  *  dozen   1  25  @1  50 

Pigeons,  young    1  00  @1  25 

BUTTER. 
Market  for  fresh  product  has  been  more 
quiet  and  lacked  the  buoyancy  of  a  week 
or  two  preceding,  the  last  quoted  advance 
having  checked  the  demand  materially 
and  diverted  some  trado  to  cold  storage 
and  packed  butter. 

Creamery,  extras,  ^  ft)   19  @— 

Creamery,  firsts   18H@— 

Creamery,  seconds   18  @ — 

Dairy,  select   18  fa- 
Dairy,  seconds                                      17  @17!4 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @— 

Mixed  store   14  @15 

Creamery  in  tubs   19  @21 

Pickled  Roll   18  @20 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select   19  @21 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   17  @18 

CHEESE. 
The  demand  has  been  a  little  slower 
than  for  some  weeks  preceding,  both  for 
shipment  and  on  local  account,  causing  a 
slightly  easier  tone  to  prevail,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  has  been  no  appreciable 
change  in  quotable  values. 

California,  fancy  Hat,  new   9!4@— 

California,  good  to  choioe   8J4@  9 

California,  fair  to  good   8  @  S1/, 

California  Cheddar   — @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   Sy,@i0y, 

EGGS. 

There  were  only  moderate  arrivals  of 
choice  to  select  fresh,  but  the  demand  was 
not  very  brisk  at  the  last  quoted  advance. 
While  prices  remained  much  the  same  as 
preceding  week,  for  other  than  most  se- 
lect the  market  was  weak.  Demand  will 
be  light  for  about  a  month.  After  that 
stiffer  prices  may  be  anticipated  for  best 
qualities. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  18  ® — 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  16  @17 

California,  good  to  choice  store   13'/5<a)15 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading   14  @17 

Eastern,  cold  storage   —  @— 

VEGETABLES. 

With  Yellow  onions  now  in  fair  receipt, 
Red  are  in  poor  favor  and  are  selling  at 
rather  low  figures.  Market  for  Yellow 
onions  was  more  favorable  to  buyers  tban 
during  preceding  week.  Market  for  other 
vegetables  developed  no  pronounced  or 
especially  noteworthy  changes.  Most 
kinds  in  season  were  in  ample  supply  for 
current  needs. 

Asparagus,  #  box   1  00  @2  00 

Beans,  String,  *  ft   4  @  5 

Beans,  Wax,  f)  ft   i%®  5yt 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ^  100   40  ®  — 

Cauliflower,  ¥  dozen   50  .®  — 

Cucumbers,  Bay,  f)  box   l  oo  @1  25 

Egg  Plant,  1»ft>    4  ®  6 

Garlic,  Wtt>   3  @  4 

Green  Corn,  V  sack   1  00  @1  50 

Green  Corn,  Alameda,     crate   1  75  @2  25 

Onions,  Red,  Cal.,  good  to  choice          40  @  60 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  *  cental   80  @  90 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,  <p  ft   2  @  2'/4 

Peas,  Green,     sack    1  00  @1  25 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  V  ft   15 

Peppers,  Bell,  ¥  ft   —  @  — 

Rhubuarb,  $  box   50  @  75 

Squash,  Summer,  V  large  box   75  @1  00 

Tomatoes,  $  small  box   75  @1  25 

Tomatoes,  River,  V  large  box   1  75  @2  00 

POTATOES. 
Much  the  same  slow  and  unsatisfactory 
market  has  been  experienced  the  current 
week  for  both  Old  and  New  potatoes  as 
was  noted  in  previous  report.  Although 
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there  were  no  heavy  receipts  or  offerings, 
supplies  were  sufficiently  ahead  of  the  de- 
mand to  cause  a  weak  tone  to  prevail.  In 
a  small  way,  desirable  Old  for  seed  sold  to 
fair  advantage. 

Burbanks,  River,  $  cental   40  @  80 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  $  cental...     50  @  85 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Oregon   60  @  90 

River  Reds.    —   @  — 

Early  Rose   —  @  — 

Garnet  Chile   —  @  — 

New  Potatoes,  $  cental   40  @  85 

Sweet,  River,  $  cental    —  w  — 

Sweet,  Merced   —  @ 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

While  the  market  was  not  very  heavily 
supplied  with  choice  fruit  of  any  descrip- 
tion, thore  was  plenty  of  common  stock, 
much  of  it  being  in  baskets  from  Sacra- 
mento river  section,  and  for  this  latter 
sort  the  market  was  weak.  Cherries  were 
in  reduced  receipt  and  brought  bettor 
average  prices  than  for  a  fortnight  or 
more  preceding,  although  where  canners 
had  to  be  depended  on  for  a  market,  gen- 
erally unchanged  and  low  figures  had  to 
be  accepted.  Apricots  ruled  fairly  steady. 
Choice  Apples  were  scarce;  of  poor  there 
were  entirely  too  many.  Outside  quota- 
tion is  for  wrapped.  Peaches  and  Plums 
were  in  lighter  supply  and  market  pre- 
sented a  little  better  tone.  No  strictly 
choice  Peaches  have  yet  arrived,  but  will 
be  soon  coming  forward.  Figs  were  more 
plentiful  and  lower.  A  few  Grapes  in  fine 
condition  brought  good  prices,  but  de- 
mand for  them  at  extreme  rates  was  not 
brisk.  Gooseberries  were  scarce  and  not 
quotable.  Most  other  berries  in  season 
were  in  liberal  receipt  and  cheap. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   — 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50- ft  box.  50 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-ft  box.  30 

Apricots,  Royal,  f.  crate   40 

Apricots,  Royal,  $  boi   35 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  $  box   40 

Cherries,  Black  Tartarian,  $  box.. .  35 
Cherries,  White  and  Red,  ¥  box. ...  25 
Cherries,  in  bulk,     ft,  Royal  Anne, 

4(5>5c;    Black  Tartarian,  3@4c; 

Red  and  White,  ay,®3y,c. 

Gooseberries,  common,  $  lb   — 

Gooseberries,  English,  f)  ft   — 

Grapes,  Thompson's  Seedless, 

crate   1  40 

Raspberries,  ^  chest   3  50 

Blackberries.  $  chest   2  50 

Logan  Berries,  f,  chest   4  00 

Plums,  ordinary  varieties,  IS  box. . .  30 

Tragedy  Prunes,  $  crate   75 

Currants,  Red,  V  chest   2  50 

Peaches,  Tfr  box   40 

Pears,  Bartlett,  V  box   1  25 

Pears,  common  kinds,  $  box    25 

Figs,  Black,  f,  double  layers   50 

Figs,  single  layer  box   35 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  chest..  4  00 
Strawberries,  Large,  $  chest    2  50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  is  not  showing  much  life  at  present, 
either  as  regards  spot  stocks  or  contracts 
for  future  deliveries.  New  Apricots  are 
being  offered  rather  freely  for  this  early 
date,  mainly  from  Vacaville  section,  but 
little  or  none  of  the  fruit  thus  far  received 
is  of  very  high  grade,  which  is  customary 
with  earliest  consignments.  Quotations 
have  been  reduced  to  6o@7c.,  being  a  cent 
under  opening  figures,  but  the  rates 
quoted  only  cover  values  on  stock  now  of- 
fering and  do  not  include  select  or  fancy. 
Indications  are  that  the  market  will  not 
be  burdened  with  strictly  high  grade  Ap- 
ricots, and  such  should  command  this  sea- 
son more  than  the  ordinary  premium  over 
common  to  medium  qualities.  New 
Peaches  to  arrive  are  being  offered  by 
operators  at  5J@6|c.  for  good  to  choice 
unbleached,  in  carload  lots  at  primary 
points,  August  delivery.  This  is  probably 
largely  a  bluffing  proposition,  as  a  better 
opportunity  than  at  present  was  never 
presented  in  the  dried  fruit  market  for 
those  interested  in  bearing  values  to  play 
a  bluff  game.  There  are  no  signs  of  in- 
clination at  present  on  the  part  of  either 
Eastern  or  local  wholesalers  or  jobbers  to 
buy  future  deliveries  of  any  fruit.  Prices 
named  for  Pears  for  future  deliveries  are 
at  much  the  same  range  as  now  nominally 
current  on  small  stocks  remaining  of  last 
year's  product.  Apples  sliced,  evaporated 
and  sun-driod,  continue  to  drag,  and  quo- 
tations for  same  have  suffered  a  further 
decline.  Quartered  Apples  are  in  light 
stock  and  in  a  small  way  are  commanding 
comparatively  good  prices.  The  Prune 
market  is  quiet  at  quotably  unchanged 
values,  with  principal  holdings  closed  out, 
presont  offerings  being  confined  almost 
wholly  to  small  outside  lots,  and  when  the 
latter  are  not  fully  up  to  the  regulation 
standard,  they  are  being  offered  at  con- 
cessions from  full  current  quotations. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  $  ft)   0*4@  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   —  @— 

Apricots,  Moorpark   —  @— 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   f>M@  by. 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choioe  '   4  @  4*4 


Peaches,  Cal., 
Peaches,  Cal., 
Peaches,  Cal., 


Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   by,® 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   4  @  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   Wt®  1% 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12  @15 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  ®  9V4 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   614®  I1/, 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts —  614®  iy, 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   6lA@  IY, 

Plums,  White  and  Red   7  @8 

Prunes,  in  sacks  40 — 50s   4  @  i'4 

50— 60s    3lA@  3% 

60-70S   3«@  3/, 

70  -  80s   2&@  3 

Prunes  in  boxes,  He  higher  for  25-ft 
boxes,  %c  higher  for  50-ft  bozes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   — @— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern. . .  — @ — 
Prunes,  Silver   4  @6 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3  @  3H 

Apples,  quartered   3'A®  ilA 

Figs,  Black   2  @3 

Figs,  White  3  @  3H 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  ®4 

Recent  advices  by  mail  from  New  York 
furnish  the  following  report  of  the  dried 
fruit  market  in  the  East : 

Demand  for  evaporated  apples  has  been 
light,  and  with  some  pressure  to  realize 
market  has  ruled  weak  and  declining. 
Fancy  and  choice  grades  have  met  a  light 
jobbing  demand  at  about  former  prices, 
but  prime  have  eased  off  to  5J@5|,  rarely 
5|c  for  very  attractive  stock,  and  poorer 
quality  is  almost  entirely  neglected.  Sun- 
dried  apples  have  little  attention  and  con- 
tinue weak  at  the  lower  figures  ruling. 
Choice  heavy  packed  chops  might  exceed 
quotation,  but  the  reduced  figures  cover 
most  business,  and  cores  and  skins  sell 
generally  at  75c.  Raspberries  and  cher- 
ries both  weak,  with  outside  figures  ex- 
treme.   California  fruit  quiet  and  easy. 

Apricots,  Cal.,  Moorpark,  $  ft  14  @16 

Apricots,  Cal.,  Royal,  *  ft  12'/2@13/, 

peeled,  V  ft  16  ©20 

unpeeled,  In  bxs,  ¥  ft  1  ®  %lA 

unpeeled,  in  bags,  ft   6  @  8 

Prunes,  Cal.,  IB  ft   4  @7 

RAISINS. 
Beyond  the  closing  out  of  holdings  in 
second  hands,  mostly  small  parcels,  which 
are  going  at  generally  easy  figures,  with- 
out regard  to  cost  or  official  card  rates, 
there  is  nothing  to  report  in  the  wav  of 
business.  Existing  conditions  promise  a 
fairly  liberal  yield  of  coming  crop,  but  it 
is  the  understanding  that  the  pack  will  be 
restricted  to  probable  requirements. 

F.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  $  box   160  @ — 

do       do      2-crown,  ^  box          150  fa- 
Valencia  Layers,  $  20-ft  box   80  @1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   6H®— 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   5  @ — 

Pacifies.— 2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  bac;  3-crown, 
6c;  4-crown,  6V4c;  seedless,  i%c. 

Orientals.— 2-crown  loose  Muscatel,  4&c;  3-crown, 
5Ho;  4-crown,  6c. 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50-lb. 
boxes.) 

Thompson  Seedless.— Bleached  fancy,  $  ft).,  10c; 
choice,  9c;  standard,  8c;  prime,  6c.  Unbleached, 
6c. 

Sultanas.—  Bleached  fancy,  ^  lb.,  8Hc;  ohoice, 
7Hc;  standard,  6%c;  prime,  5c.  Unbleached,  5c. 

Loose  Valencias.— Fancy, $  lb.,5Hc;  choice,  4!4c; 
standard,  3'jc. 

Valencia  Clusters.— Fancy,  $  lb.,  7c;  choice,  6c; 
standard,  5c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Orange  market  is  quiet,  as  is  generally 
the  case  at  this  late  date.  Especially  de- 
sirable shipping  qualities  command  in  a 
limited  way  comparatively  stiff  prices. 
Lemons  of  high  grade,  thoroughly  sweated 
and  in  every  way  desirable,  are  in  fair  re- 
quest at  full  current  rates,  but  common 
qualities  continue  slow  of  sale  at  low  fig- 
ures. Limes  remain  quotably  unchanged, 
supplies  being  equal  to  current  require- 
ments. 

Oranges— Navels,  fancy     box    @  

Navels,  good  to  choice   1  50@2  50 

Navels,  common  to  fair   1  25@1  50 

St.  Valencias    2  00@3  25 

St.  Michaels   2  00@3  00 

Mediterranean  Sweet   1  00@2  50 

California  Seedlings    1  00@1  75 

Lemons — California,  select,  $  box   2  25@2  50 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   ;s>«  I  Jft 

Limes -Mexican,  f>  box   4  00@4  50 

California,  small  box   50@1  00 

NUTS. 

There  is  virtually  nothing  doing  in  the 
spot  market  of  either  Almonds  or  Wal- 
nuts. There  are  no  offerings  of  either 
sort  worth  mentioning.  The  coming  crop 
of  both  kinds  promises  to  be  larger  and 
better  than  last  season.  Almonds  will 
probably  meet  with  brisk  demand,  owing 
to  light  yield  abroad.  Peanuts  are  com- 
manding steady  prices. 

California  Almonas,  shelled  14  @17 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  V  ft  10  @12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  @  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4  @5 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell   9  @10 

Walnuts,  White,  California,  standard        7  @8 

Chestnuts,  California  Italian   8  @10 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  5  ®  6 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  0% 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

There  are  no  changes  to  note  in  the 
local  wine  market,  either  in  general  tone 
or  in  quotable  rates.    Most  of  last  season's 


wine  is  now  out  of  producers'  hands.  1 
wholesale  market  for  dry  wines  of  18'JU 
vintage  remains  quotable  at  14@16c  per 
gallon  for  good  to  choice,  with  sales  of  se- 
lect up  to  20c,  the  latter  figure  being  real- 
ized only  in  a  small  way,  and  as  a  rule  the 
transfers  being  confined  to  stock  of  very 
superior  quality.  The  movement  of  wine 
outward  is  of  fair  volume,  both  overland 
and  by  sea.  Monday's  Panama  steamer 
carried  148,426  and  35  cases,  the  major 
portion,  145,238  gallons,  being  for  New 
York.  ^ 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  %  sacks  135,815 

Wheat,  centals....  176,417 

Barley,  centals   38,845 

Oats,  centals   8,585 

Corn,  centals   3,595 

Rye,  centals   3,950 

Beans,  sacks   233 

Potatoes,  sacks   17,744 

Onions,  sacks   2,214 

Hay,  tons   2,421 

Wool,  bales   3,050 

Hops,  bales  


Since 
July  1,  '99, 

6,303,498 
6,868,658 
5,028,573 
785,944 
149,791 
105,102 
364,536 
1,219,284 
168,877 
152,187 
59,386 
10,638 


Same  time 
last  year. 

5  508,425 
3,086,688 
1,329,423 
625,534 
178,127 
34,095 
408,032 
1,111,222 
187,331 
131,428 
76,090 
11,704 


EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  '99. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

127,644 

4,250,086 

3,679,282 

Wheat,  centals. . 

. .260,951 

6,245,314 

2,173,488 

Barley,  centals.. 

. .  5,435 

3,875,642 

416,722 

Oats,  centals 

856 

46,557 

22,707 

1,324 

21,933 

23,093 

Beans,  sacks 

486 

26,907 

85,746 

Hay,  bales  

934 

138,720 

78,837 

Wool,  pounds 

139,440 

4,463,873 

1,792,407 

Hops,  pounds  . 

24,947 

1,102,653 

1,335,569 

Honey,  cases  

2 

3,583 

5,534 

Potatoes,  packages  616 

73,178 

46,869 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  June  20.  —  Evaporated  apples, 
common,  4!4@5c;  prime  wire  tray,  5H@6c; 
choice,  6%@7c;  fancy,  7!4@8c. 

California  dried  fruits  quiet,  with  easy  tone 
to  the  market. 

Prunes,  3H@7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  12i4@14c;  Moorpark,  15@18c. 
Peaches, unpeeled,  6@9c;  peeled,  16@20c. 


Frederick  Maurer, 
22  yrs.  with  Western 
Sugar  Refining  Co. 


W.  C.  Barnard, 
18  yrs.  with 
H.  DUTARD. 


W.  C.  BARNARD  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

And  Dealers  In 

GRAIN,  BEANS  AND  PRODUCE. 

135,  137,  139  DAVIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Consignments  solicited.  Reference:  First  Na- 
tional Bank.   Members  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

ifi  General  Commission  Merchants, 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

t&~ Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


ROR  SALE. 
lOO  Tanks, 

All  Sizes— MUST  GO. 
One  Fine  Lot  of  Second-Hand 

Plpe-VERY  CHEAP. 
Windmills,  Water  Troughs,  Pipe 

and  Pumps— All  Kinds. 
R .  I  .  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal 


Feeds-Jteding. 

By  W.  Ai  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  HI  CLOTH. 
Price,  92  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  BAN  FRANCISCO. 
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June  23, 1900. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  REMEDY 

Cor  Spavins,  Jtlncboiie",  splints,  i  nrh., 
etc*,  and  all  formn  ot  Lumcneu  Is 


Certain  In  its  effects  and  does  not  blemish  or  blister. 

HoUteio,  Iowa,  Feb.  19,  1898. 

T>e*vr  Sirs:— Please  Bend  me  one  of  your  Treatise  on  the 
Horse.  I  have  a  mare  that  hud  a  Itln^'ione.  I  u»M  one  bottle 
of  Kendall'*  Spavin  Core,  after  I  rjw<i  It  two  weeks  my  horse 
got  well.   I  think  it  is  the  best  medicine  in  the  world  for  horses. 

Yours  trulv,  OUSTIVE  PAULSEN. 

(•rice,  81;  six  for  #3.  Asa  liniment  forfamily  use 
It  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  Dnitfihst  for  Kendall's 
Hpuvln  Care,  also  "A  Trefltlw  on  the  Home," 
the  hook  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO..  FNOSRURfi  FALLS,  VT. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


The  Fatal  Effect  of  Green  Sorghum. 

By  R.  S.  Hiltner  in  Bulletin  63  of  the  Nebraska 
Experiment  Station 

Sorghum  is  rapidly  coming  into  favor 
as  a  forage  crop.  Owing  to  the  large 
yields  obtainable  and  to  its  high  feed- 
ing value,  stockmen  are  beginning  to 
depend  upon  this  crop  for  fodder  and 
for  roughage. 

As  a  forage  crop  sorghum  is  not  en- 
tirely free  from  objectionable  features. 
Fatalities  in  herds  pastured  on  the 
growing  cane  are  frequently  reported. 
An  examination  of  the  station's  letter 
files  shows  that  the  increased  use  of 
this  crop  for  forage  there  has  followed 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  fatal  cases. 
The  number  of  cattle  lost  from  this 
cause  in  the  State  during  the  past  year 
has  been  large.  The  exact  figures  can- 
not be  given;  144  fatal  cases  were  re- 
ported, but  unquestionably  this  re- 
presents only  a  small  proportion.  At 
Imperial  ten  cattle  out  of  a  herd  of 
thirty-two  died  suddenly.  At  Culbert- 
son  eleven  cattle  died  within  an  hour 
from  eating  cane.  At  Wauneta  a 
stockman  reports  the  loss  of  seven  out 
of  a  small  herd.  The  cattle  all  died  in 
a  very  short  time  after  entering  the 
pasture.  Many  other  cases  of  this  sort 
might  be  cited,  but  these  suffice  to  show 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease  as  well  as 
the  serious  nature  of  it. 

The  present  work  was  undertaken 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining,  if  possible, 
the  cause  of  this  occasional  deleterious 
action  of  sorghum.  It  is  hoped  that 
what  is  said  herein  will  not  prejudice  any 
one  against  the  crop  nor  deter  any  one 
from  planting  it  this  spring.  The  fact 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  injuri- 
ous or  fatal  effect  of  sorghum  manifests 
itself  only  occasionally.  These  cases  in 
fact  are  the  exceptions  rather  than  the 
rule.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of 
cattle  fed  on  sorghum  last  year  the 
number  of  fatalities  resulting  was  really 
very  small.  Even  this  number  might 
unquestionably  have  been  diminished  if 
greater  caution  had  been  exercised  in 
supplying  the  feed. 

The  true  reason  for  the  fatal  effect  of 
sorghum  is  not  known.  Of  late  it  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of 
speculation  and  controversy.  The  ex- 
planations frequently  offered  seem  to  be 
based  largely  on  conjecture  rather  than 
upon  any  thorough  study  of  the  facts. 

Cattlemen  frequently  object  to  sor- 
ghum for  forage  on  the  ground  that  it 
causes  bloat.  Undoubtedly  in  many 
cases  there  is  good  reason  for  prejudice 
against  the  crop  on  this  account.  Re- 
cords show  that  many  cattle  pastured 
on  sorghum  have  died  from  such  cause. 
Cane,  especially  before  it  matures,  is  a 
very  succulent  sort  of  forage.  Like 
alfalfa  or  clover,  if  fed  in  large  quanti- 
ties to  hungry  cattle,  bloating  is  liable 
to  follow.  But  impaction  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  the  cattle  in  the 
majority  of  cases  reported  this  year. 
Frequently  cattle  pastured  on  sor- 
ghum die  very  suddenly.  Cases  are  re- 
corded of  animals  dying  in  five  minutes 
after  entering  the  pasture.  Such 
fatalities  could  not  have  been  caused 
by  bloating. 

Searching  for  Poison. — The  most 
common  explanation  of  the  fatal  effect 
of  sorghum  is  that  the  plant  under  cer- 


tain conditions  develops  a  strongly 
poisonous  chemical  compound.  Many 
facts  seem  to  warrant  such  an  explana- 
tion, and  for  this  reason  the  Chemical 
Division  at  this  station  undertook  to 
investigate  the  subject. 

The  results  of  the  tests  for  poisonous 
matter  proved  negative.  The  conclusion 
was  therefore  forced  upon  us  that  there 
are  none  of  the  common  known  vege- 
table poison  present  in  sorghum  ex- 
cepting, as  already  stated,  a  small 
quantity  of  oxalic  acid. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
sample  analyzed  represented  sorghum 
which  had  caused  the  death  of  full- 
grown  cattle  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time.  If  the  fatalities  were  due  to 
chemical  poisons  contained  in  the 
plants,  these  poisons  must  certainly 
have  been  present  in  large  quantities. 
In  the  whole  category  of  poisons,  there 
is  none  so  virulent  as  to  kill  a  steer  in 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  unless  the  quan- 
tity taken  be  very  large.  For  this 
reason  alone  it  was  considered  unneces- 
sary to  resort  to  elaborate  and  re- 
fined methods  for  identifying  minute 
traces  of  the  material. 

Tiik  Effect  of  Second  Growth 
Cane. — The  opinion  seems  to  be  wide- 
spread that  it  is  the  second  growth 
only  that  is  dangerous  and  exhibits  this 
toxic  effect,  and  that  the  first  growth 
may  be  fed  with  impunity.  Dr.  Prit- 
chard  states  that  "  the  second  growth 
of  sorghum  under  certain  conditions  is 
very  destructive  to  cattle,  small 
quantities  killing  them  almost  instantly. 
Just  what  this  destructive  agent  is  I 
am  not  able  to  say."  Individuals  are 
doubtless  justified  in  drawing  such  con- 
clusions from  the  results  of  their  own 
experiences,  but  if  a  number  of  cases 
be  considered,  it  may  be  seen  that  this 
is  not  invariably  the  rule.  In  many  of 
the  letters  received  mention  is  made  of 
the  fact  that  cattle  have  died  from  eat- 
ing first  growth  cane,  and  on  the  other 
hand  numerous  instances  have  come  un- 
der observation  of  cattle  eating  to  their 
fill  of  second  growth  without  being  in- 
jured in  the  least.  Such  contradictory 
evidence  as  this  proves  nothing  in  re- 
gard to  the  poisonous  qualities  in  gen- 
eral, but  points  to  the  fact  simply  that 
the  first  crop  may  not  always  be  fed 
freely  with  safety,  and  that  the 
second  growth  is  not  always  injurious. 
It  is  probable  that  in  most  cases  where 
fatalities  have  occurred  from  feeding 
the  second  crop  that  death  was  caused 
by  bloat.  In  a  wet  season  this  second 
growth  springs  up  quickly,  affording  a 
very  tender,  succulent  pasturage.  Cat- 
tle turned  onto  such  a  pasture  are  very 
liable  to  gorge  themselves. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  recorded  it  has  been  the 
second  growth  of  sorghum  that  has 
proved  fatal.  Whether  such  fatalities 
are  due  to  impaction  or  to  some  other 
cause,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
same  results  would  have  followed  if  the 
same  cattle  in  a  similar  physical  condi- 
tion had  been  pastured  on  the  first  crop 
in  a  similar  stage  of  development.  It 
seems  quite  improbable  •  that  any 
poisonous  principle  is  developed  or 
stored  up  in  the  plant  in  any  particular 
stage  of  its  growth,  and  not  in  any 
other  stage.  If  a  poisonous  constituent 
were  not  found  in  the  first  growth,  it  is 
probable  that  none  would  be  present  in 
the  second  growth,  and  vice  versa. 
This  statement  is  in  accord  with  what 
is  known  regarding  the  chemistry  of  all 
plants.  A  poisonous  substance  that  is 
elaborated  in  a  certain  plant  may  al- 
ways be  found  in  that  growing  plant  at 
any  stage  of  its  development.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  loco  weed  is  always  found 
a  poisonous  acid  that  characterizes  the 
plant,  or  in  the  poison  ivy  the  insidious 
virulent  oil  is  always  present.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  non-poisonous  con- 
stituents of  plant  tissues;  sugar  is  al- 
ways found  in  the  sugar  beet,  terpenes 
in  the  sage  plant,  etc.  In  other  words 
the  chemical  substances,  toxic  or  non- 
toxic, found  in  any  plant  are  charac- 
teristic of  it,  and  in  most  cases  are  in- 
herent and  indispensable  parts  of  the 
plant  tissue. 

In  view  of  the  common  practice  of 
cutting  the  first  crop  of  sorghum  for 
hay  and  pasturing  the  second  crop,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  reason 
for  the  prevailing  impression  regarding 


the  injurious  effect  of  the  second  growth. 
It  is  very  likely  that  if  the  unmatured 
first  growth  were  fed  as  freely  as  is  the 
second,  the  number  of  cattle  affected 
would  be  more  nearly  the  same  in  each 
case. 

Conclusions. — It  must  be  admitted 
that  positive  proof  is  still  lacking  re- 
garding the  cause  of  the  disease  oc- 
casionally induced  by  sorghum  plants. 
Negative  results  of  an  analysis  are 
usually  not  satisfactory,  but  in  this  case 
they  are  at  least  quite  conclusive.  In 
view  of  the  analyses  and  of  the  collat- 
eral evidence  given,  it  seems  certain 
that  the  toxic  effect  of  this  plant  which 
manifests  itself  at  times  is  not  due  to  a 
chemical  poison  inherent  in  the  plant 
and  is  not  peculiar  to  the  second  growth 
alone.  This  last  statement  is  of  special 
importance.  It  is  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  prevailing  popular  opinion, 
but  the  facts  at  hand  sustain  the  con- 
clusion. The  proof  of  this  once  accepted, 
and  the  prejudice  against  the  second 
growth  thereby  removed,  will  result,  it 
is  believed,  in  a  greatly  increased  use 
of  this  valuable  forage  crop.  The 
greater  the  number  of  cases  studied 
the  more  evident  it  becomes  that  this  is 
a  matter  governed  entirely  by  local 
conditions  and  that  the  safety  and 
health  of  the  herd  may  be  controlled 
to  a  large  measure  by  the  herder  him- 
self. 

Answers  by  Dr.  Creely. 

WHAT  NOT  TO  DO  FOR  A  COW. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  your  advice 
pertaining  to  our  cow,  which  has  boon 
sick  now  for  two  weeks.  She  will  not  oat 
anything  anil  drinks  scarcely  any  water, 
and  is  getting  so  thin  that  wo  are  afraid 
she  will  dio.  I  have  given  her  salt  hacon, 
flaxseed  tea,  oil,  salts,  and  to-day  I  got  tho 
cud  from  a  newly  slain  beof  and  gave  her 
that,  as  a  butcher  recommended  it  very 
highly,  but  nothing  seems  to  help  her. 
The  trouble  seoms  to  be  that  she  has  lost 
her  cud,  as  in  the  two  wooks  she  has  only 
had  it  twico.— M.  S.,  Santa  Rosa. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  ails  her, 
as  no  symptoms  are  described.  The 
treatment  already  given  should  kill  an 
ordinary  elephant.  As  I  have  con- 
stantly reiterated,  never  treat  an  ani- 
mal differently  than  you  would  a  human 
being.  Imagine  yourself  sick,  refusing 
to  eat  and  drink,  and  an  amateur  doc- 
tor treating  you  for  an  ailment  of  which 
he  knew  nothing,  poking  salt  bacon 
down  your  throat,  oil  and  salts,  and, 
worse  than  all,  a  cow's  cud.  Use  judg- 
ment in  treating  your  animals.  Treat 
them  as  you  would  yourself,  using  the 
same  drugs,  but  ten  times  stronger  for 
horses  and  twelve  times  stronger  for 
cows. 

My  advice  is  to  get  the  nearest  quali- 
fied veterinarian  at  once,  as  the  case  is 
too  far  gone  to  wait  for  me  to  get 
symptoms  and  advise  treatment. 

swine  plague. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  write  me  what 
to  do  for  hogs  affected  in  tho  manner  do- 
scribed:  I  have  lost  over  soventy-live  fine 
pigs,  from  two  to  three  months  old,  and 
about  twenty-live  large  hogs.  They  were 
all  in  good  condition,  and  tho  first  symp- 
toms were  those  of  lying  around  in  tho 
shade,  want  of  appetite  and  a  stiffness, 
some  having  a  cough.    I  have  given  them 


On  Jellies 

preserves  and  pickles,  spread 
u  thin  coating  of  retined 

PARAFFINE 

WAX 

Will  keep  them  absolutely  moisture  and 
acid  proof.  Paraffine  Wax  is  also  usef  ol  in 
a  dozen  othi'r  ways  about  the  house.  Foil 
directions  in  each  pound  package. 
Sold  everywhere. 
STANDARD  OIL  CO. 
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turpentine,  limo,  carbolic  acid  in  their 
drinking  water  and  sulphur  and  tar  in 
troughs  of  water,  all  of  which  seem  to 
givo  no  relief.  I  still  have  sixty-five  left 
which  seem  all  right,  although  they  have 
all  been  running  together. 

Pigs  two  months  old  first  became  blind, 
then  diarrhea  and  from  three  days  to  a 
week  died.  Some  grown  hogs  have  a 
cough  that  lasts  all  the  time  of  sickness. 
Some  seem  stiff  and  lame,  soreness  all 
through  the  body.  On  some  the  hair  is 
coming  off.  Some  havo  been  sick  for  two 
weeks  and  are  still  about  the  same;  others 
have  been  sick  but  a  short  time,  whon 
they  die.  They  pant  very  hard  about  the 
last  day.  One  that  was  sick  about  two 
weeks  and  thon  diod,  when  opened,  was 
found  full  of  abscesses,  especially  on  the 
'ntostines.  This  one  was  lame,  stiff  in 
shoulders  and  ate  little  all  tho  time  of 
sickness:  was  quite  fat  at  beginning  of 
sickness.  Some,  like  the  pigs,  havo  a 
diarrhea. — It.  D.  B.,  Lake  county. 

It  is  swine  plague — a  specific  septi- 
cemia produced  by  a  bacillus  which  is 
very  small.  It  is  characterized  from 
an  anatomical  standpoint  by  a  gastro 
enteritis  and  hemorrhagic  kidney  in- 
flammation by  a  tumefaction  of  the 
spleen  and  parenchymatous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  liver,  heart  and  voluntary 
muscles,  sometimes  confounded  with  the 
infectious  disease  of  the  pig. 

Treatment  consists  of  an  emetic  at 
the  outset,  after  which  use  calomel  to 
purge,  15  to  20  grains;  but  the  pre- 
vention is  ten  times  more  important 
than  the  cure.  Healthy  animals  must 
be  immediately  separated  from  the  sick 
and  placed  in  healthy  stables.  Thor- 
oughly disinfect  pig  pens  with  chloro 
naptholeum.  It  is  especially  important 
to  destroy  the  noxious  effects  of  the  ex- 
crements. Inoculation  by  Pasteur's 
virus  would  be  advisable. 

A  CASE  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  Holstein 
cow  that  has  a  very  bad  cough,  dry  and 
straining.  She  is  quite  thin  and  does  not 
shed  her  hair  at  all ;  her  skin  seems  to  be 
scaly  along  her  back  ;  sho  gives  quite  a 
lot  of  milk,  but  seems  to  be  lifoloss  and 
sluggish.  If  I  start  her  up  when  she  is 
lying  down  it  starts  her  to  coughing.  I 
do  not  allow  her  to  run  with  other  cows 
for  fear  of  it  being  a  contagious  disease 
with  tho  other  cows.  I  have  found  a 
great  many  bonoficial  receipts  through 
your  paper  for  doctoring  cows.  Would 
you  kindly  advise  me  what  to  do  for  her? 
— T.  A.  Varian,  Ferndale. 

A  positive  case  of  tuberculosis  or 
consumption. 

FOR  A  HARD  SWELLING. 

To  the  Editor: — My  fox  terrier  has  a 
large,  hard  lump  on  the  left  side  of  his 
throat.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
it  ?  It  appeared  quite  suddenly  a  few  days 
ago  and  does  not  seem  to  pain  him  at  all ; 
his  health  otherwise  is  quite  good,  as  he 
eats  well  and  is  full  of  spirit. — A  Sub- 
scriber, Alma. 

Apply  the  following  once  daily,  after 
which  poultice,  and  it  will  either  bring 
it  to  a  head  or  disperse  it  entirely  : 
Tinct.  aconite  root,  2  drachms  ;  tinct. 
iodine,  1  ounce.  Mix. 


periodic  ophthalmia. 

To  the  Editor:— My  horse  has  a  scum 
over  her  left  eye  ;  this  eye  also  is  run- 
ning. Sinco  I  have  had  this  horse  (Feb. 
1,  1900,)  she  had  this  twice  before,  howovor 
not  as  long  as  this  time. — A  SUBSCRIBER, 
San  Miguel. 

This  mare  has  an  attack  of  periodic 
ophthalmia.  Place  her  in  a  dark  stall 
for  a  few  days  and  apply  a  fly  blister 
above  the  eye.  Bathe  several  times 
daily  writh  very  salty,  warm  water, 
after  which  inject  the  following  :  Zinc 
sulphate,  6  grains ;  powdered  alum,  12 
grains  ;  rose  water,  1  ounce.  Mix. 

The  mare  will  eventually  go  blind 
from  cataract,  after  which  the  other 
eye  may  become  involved,  but  the  last 
is  not  certain.  This  condition  is  known 
among  laymen  as  moon  blindness. 

E.  J.  Creei.y,  D.  V.  S. 

510  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  S.  F. 
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Several  Kinds  of  Farmers. 

Who  is  it  that  pronounces  orange  grow- 
ing a  failure  here,  who  says  he  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about  for  he  has  tried 
it,  and  can  give  you  a  long  list  of  the  ex- 
penses, and  show  how  his  shipments 
left  him  in  debt  ?  We  have  him  here  in 
abundance.  You  can  find  him  on  the 
porch  of  the  seaside  hotel,  smoking  a 
fine  cigar  or  flirting  with  the  girls.  Or 
he  may  be  taking  a  trip  back  East  for 
fun,  or  to  Europe,  and  if  it  is  the  time 
of  year  when  the  orchard  needs  most 
attention,  when  a  slight  delay  in  the 
application  of  water  may  mean  many 
dollars  to  the  acre,  he  is  quite  sure  to 
be  anywhere  but  near  the  orchard. 

You  can  also  find  another  man  living 
near  the  orchard,  and  perhaps  he  takes 
a  stroll  once  a  day  down  through  it. 
But  he  is  a  press-the-button-and-the- 
Lord-will-do-the-rest  farmer.  When 
his  returns  come  in  he  charges  up  all 
the  blame  to  California.  You  can  find 
him  on  the  street  corner  demonstrating 
that  there  is  nothing  in  farming  or  fruit 
growing. 

Then  we  have  the  remittance 
rancher,  often  the  black  sheep  of  the 
family,  consigned  to  us  for  regenera- 
tion. If  there  is  enough  left  from  poker 
and  whisky  the  ranch  may  get  some  of 
the  benefit  of  it  in  the  shape  of  fertiliz- 
ers or  more  work.  And  sometimes, 
when  there  has  been  a  genuine  reforma- 
tion, the  money  is  often  paid  out  to  men 
who  loaf  or  do  bad  work  while  the  owner 
is  asleep  in  the  hammock  under  the 
porch,  dreaming  of  the  next  remittance. 

Above  all  we  have  the  man  who  would 
work  if  he  knew  how,  but  who  never  did 
know  how  to  do  anything,  and  never 
could  show  any  one  else  how  to  do  it,  or 
know  whether  it  was  being  done  prop- 
erly or  not.  And  along  with  him  is  the 
man,  like  the  boy  we  all  knew  at  col- 
lege— "  smart  enough  if  he  would  only 
study,"  but  he  will  not  work  himself, 
and  finds  standing  around  to  see  that 
others  work  well  is  too  much  like  work 
itself. 

These  are  the  men  who  have  done 
more  to  make  people  believe  California 
a  fraud  than  all  else  together. 

And  who  is  the  man  who  has  made 
California  ? 

The  man  who  is  not  afraid  to  be  seen 
with  a  hoe  in  hand,  chasing  after  the 
last  gopher  hole  that  is  taking  away  the 
water  ;  often  a  business  man  from  the 
East,  never  brought  up  to  work,  and, 
perhaps,  too  delicate  to  do  much.  A 
man,  perhaps,  with  plenty  of  money, 
who  never  dreamed  of  getting  into  work 
himself,  but  who  has  found  that  while 
you  are  in  the  field  overseeing  things  it 
is  not  only  about  as  easy  to  work  as  to 
stand  around,  but  that  you  can  get  a 
great  deal  better  work  out  of  even  the 
best  men  by  working  with  them  and 
letting  them  see  that  you  understand 
work  as  well  as  any  one.  And  he  don't 
have  to  wait  ten  years  to  find  out  that 
his  trees  need  fertilizers.  He  is  wide 
awake  to  all  improvements,  attends  all 
the  farmers'  institutes  and  horticul- 
tural societies,  and  studies  the  horticul- 
tural journals  to  see  what  other  people 
are  discovering  instead  of  trying  to 
work  out  his  own  salvation  with  his 
nose  in  his  own  plow  furrow. 

He  is  the  man  who  makes  big  money 
out  of  oranges  and  don't  care  whether 
any  one  believes  it  or  not,  the  man  who 
has  made  southern  California  what  it  is, 
the  man  who  farms  on  the  ranch  in- 
stead of  farming  by  proxy,  and  farms, 
too,  with  a  fine-toothed  comb. — Los 
Angeles  Herald. 


SlOO  Reward,  $100. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  now  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

Address :     F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


.  YA/MNTED. 

Place  as  foreman  or  manager  on  ranch.  Fifteen 
years'  experience.  Best  possible  recommenda- 
tion. F.  P.  HOLBROOK,  Cosmopolitan  Hotel,  S.  F. 


Some  Facts  About 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


One  separator  is  much  the  same  as  another  on  paper — it  is 
just  as  easy  to  claim  the  most  for  the  poorest  machine  as  for 
the  best  one. 

But  when  you  come  to  see  an  "Alpha-De  Laval "  and  any  other 
make  of  separator  side-by-side  the  difference  becomes  apparent— 
the  superiority  of  principle  and  construction  is  self-evident. 

And  when  you  come  to  try  the  machines  in  comparative  test — 
in  practical  operation — it  is  easily  apparent  to  anyone  that  an 
"Alpha-De  Laval"  is  so  superior  in  thoroughness  of  separation, 
in  actual  capacity,  in  quality  of  product,  in  ease  of  operation,  in 
mechanical  finish  and  in  durability,  that  any  other  machine  would 
be  dear  as  a  gift. 

Hence  the  sales  of  "Alpha-De  Laval"  machines  are  ten  times 
those  of  all  other  makes  combined  and  the  people  who  buy  other 
machines  are  those  who  do  not  try  for  themselves. 

A  De  Laval  catalogue  or  a  De  Laval  agent  will  be  gladly  sent 
anywhere  upon  application. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co 

General  Offices: 
74  Cortlandt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 

Chicago 


1102  Arch  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


103  &  105  Mission  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


327  Commissioners  St 

Montreal. 


What  are  Your  Cows  Worth  ? 

Do  they  pay  you  a  profit,  and  do  you  know 
how  much?  Have  you  tested  them  for  but- 
ter fat?    You  can  make  the  test  yourself. 


The  N0=TIN 
Tester 


is  made  in  six-bottle  size  for\ 
farmer's  use ;  it  is  driven  by  hand 
and  is  substantially  built.  Will 
last  a  life-time ;  fitted  with  ball 
bearings,  and  it  does  not  rattle 
and  does  not  wear  out. 

It  uses  the  ordinary  Babcock  bottle  and  it  does  accurate  work. 
Send  now  for  our  Catalogue,  No.  70. 

ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Elgin,  Illinois. 


INSURE  WITH  THE 
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INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CAPITAL      $1,000,000 

ASSETS  $3,950,000 

L  J 


IMPERISHABLE. 


For  Water  Works,  Milling  and  Irrigation  Plants,  Drains,  Electrical  Conduits.   No  Corrosion- 
Electrolysis  Proof.    Will  Not  Rust— Alkali  Proof.   Cheaper  Than  Iron. 

McCarthy  <&  /v\f\CKfw, 

J826  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STFPI  PANfiF  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
iKiumrn  3  1CCL  Kfti>uc  we  wm  f  *r  a  ahort  tlme  dellver  at  you; 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21  ^  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  (A.  WILLABD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Lonli,  Mo.    Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


BUCKEYE  FRAMELESS  BINDER.  6  or  1  Ft. 


PACIFIC  CHAMPION  SELF  DUMP  RAKE. 


CHAMPION  REVOLVING  RAKE. 


MANILA  15INDING  TWINE. 


RUSHFORD  FARM  WAGONS. 


MODEL  4  SPRING  WAGON. 


NO.  r>A.    WORLD  BEATER  SURREY. 


NO.  1.    WORLD  BEATER  BUGGY. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  &  18  DRUMM  SL, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Tulare  Orange  Meeting. 

To  the  Editor: — This  Grange  held  its 
regular  meeting  on  Saturday.  In  the 
absence  of  Worthy  Master  Berry,  Past 
Master  Shoemaker  presided. 

After  reading  minutes  of  last  meet- 
ing the  secretary  reported  she  had  sent 
copies  of  Tulare  Grange  resolutions,  on 
agricultural  education  in  rural  public 
schools,  to  the  State  Educational  Soci- 
ety, and  protesting  against  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  constitution, 
exempting  bonds  from  taxation,  to  the 
Worthy  Lecturer  of  the  State  Grange. 

The  special  committee  appointed  to 
consider  and  report  on  methods  of  co- 
operation in  the  sale  of  farm  produce 
and  the  purchase  of  supplies  asked  for 
further  time  to  report.  The  National 
Grange  Quarterly  Bulletin  subject  for 
consideration  at  the  June  meeting  of 
subordinate  Granges  was:  "In  what 
way  can  business  co-operation  in  the 
manufacture  of  supplies  now  purchased, 
or  of  products  sold,  be  made  available 
to  members  of  the  Grange  ?  " 

The  secretary  read  from  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  Worthy  State  Lecturer 
Taylor's  excellent  article  on  this  sub- 
ject, after  which  a  resolution  was 
passed  recommending  all  Patrons  and 
farmers  to  so  arrange  their  business  as 
to  co-operate  in  the  purchase  of  their 
supplies  and  in  the  sale  of  their  prod- 
ucts. 

The  lecturer  called  the  attention  of 
members  of  the  Grange  to  the  subjects 
programmed  in  the  National  Grange 
Quarterly  Bulletin  for  consideration  by 
subordinate  Granges  at  the  July,  Au- 
gust and  September  meetings.  For 
July:  "What  advantage  would  be 
gained  by  farmers  by  taking  a  more 
active  interest  and  participation  in  lo- 
cal legislation  ?  "  For  August:  "What 
are  the  advantages  to  the  young  man, 
expecting  to  follow  farming  as  a  busi- 
ness, in  education  at  our  agricultural 
college  ?  "  For  September  ;  "What  is 
the  farmer's  duty  in  the  maintenance  of 
public  highways,  and  should  cities  and 
villages  contribute  to  the  support  of 
highways  leading  thereto  ?  " 

A  committee  of  three  was  appointed 
to  prepare  papers  on  the  August  sub- 
ject, to  be  discussed  by  the  Grange  at 
its  meeting  on  the  first  Saturday  in 
September,  and  a  like  committee  on  the 
September  subject,  to  be  discussed  on 
the  third  Saturday  in  September. 

The  Grange  then  adjourned  until  the 
first  Saturday  in  September.      J.  T. 

Elk  Grove  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — Elk  Grove  Grange 
celebrated  Children's  Day  on  the  regu- 
lar meeting  day,  Saturday,  June  16. 
The  Grange  held  session  in  the  fore- 
noon, banquet  was  served  during  the 
hour  from  12  to  1  o'clock,  the  exercises 
commencing  at  2  o'clock.  A  large 
audience  was  present  to  listen  to  the 
long  and  interesting  programme. 

Very  much  credit  is  due  to  some  of 
the  young  members  of  Elk  Grove 
Grange,  who  used  their  best  efforts,  to 
make  the  programme  interesting. 

Patron. 


The  use  of  a  ram  instead  of  a  wind  mill 
for  elevating-  water  in  country  places  is 
made  practical  by  the  Rife  hydraulic  en- 
gine; not  dependent  upon  wind  or  weather 
for  its  operation;  simple  and  strong.  The 
manufacturers  claim  to  elevate  water  30 
feet  for  every  foot  of  fall  in  the  driving 
head.  The  machine  is  built  in  capacities 
as  high  as  175,000  gallons  per  day,  and  an 
efficiency  of  82%  is  claimed.  Writo  for  de- 
scriptive and  illustrated  circulars  to  Rife 
Hydraulic  Engine  Co.,  New  York  City. 


BIS. 


sugar  prune 
climaITplum 

Hiii  bank's  Latest  Kinds. 

SEND  FOR  PRICES. 
J.  T.  BOGCE  MARYSVILLE,  CAL. 

Telephone  Main  lift. 
Blake,   Aloffltt   <fc    TT  o  \aj  n  e> , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  Pint  St.,  Sao  Francisco,  Cal 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


H  OLSTEINS — Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  content  at  State  Fairs  for  laBt  Blx  years. 

Aged,  4-yr..  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  LaBt  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  Jnd  for  S-yr.-olds. 
2]  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  B.  Burke. 
826  Market  St..  S.  V. 

HULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  8AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  9.  F..  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  paBt  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  dorses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  TO  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 

.J  ERSE YS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EUU  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale. 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  AgeDta  Eclipse  Aluminum  Leg  Bands 
and  Rabbit  Labels. 


MANHATTAN  POULTRY  &  stock  FOOD 

1b  best    All  grocers.   Depot.  1253  Folsom  St..  S.  F. 


Oakland    Poultry  Yards 

and    PACIFIC    INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 


SWINE. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


HENTEETH,  Blood  Meal.  Bone,  Chick  Feed;  cir- 
cular free,  or  4  samples.  priceB,  etc.,  mailed  for  5c 
poBtage.  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Belgian  Hare  Sup- 
plies, Incubators,  etc.    Croley,  506  Sac'to  St.,  S.  F. 


LOOKING  FOR  BELGIANS? 

Real  showy,  Handsome  Creatures. 
Prize  Winners  from  Prize  Winners, 

Then  visit  or  correspond  with 

Pittock's  Belgian  Hare  Rabbitry, 

ELMHURST,  CAL. 

Prince  Britain,  Chief  Kitchener.  Red  Ranger,  and 
other  choice  bucks  at  stud. 


MONEY  nr  HONEY! 

THE  WEEKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  about  It. 
Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free. 
Q.W.YORK  &  CO. 

HSMichiganSt.,  Chicago,  111. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
933  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAN  DEE  HAJXLEH.  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  (25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  III.  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


PACT 

If  You  Use  Page  Stock  Fence 

You  can  turn  any  animal  Into  any  field.  Good  plan. 
PAOE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  H1CH. 


"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    VI/.   JACKSON    «fc  CO., 

Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

U/HY     THE  BEST? 

BECAUSE  they  are  made  on  correct  principles, 
therefore  give  the  beBt  results.  The  Menzel  Hard- 
ware Co.  of  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  state  that  "  they  have 
put  up  a  large  number  of  pumps  of  all  kinds  this 
season,  but  yours  give  us  and  our  customers  the 
best  satisfaction. " 

BURTON  PUMP  AND  MACHINE  WORKS  have  re- 
moved to  44-4tiMaln  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  will 
give  full  particulars  and  furnish  estimates  of  pumps 
run  with  gasoline  or  steam  engines.  Horse  powers 
or  windmills— complete  plants.  Closing  out  stock 
of  second-hand  gasoline  engines.  1  to  20  H.  P. 

Elgin  Watches  keep  accurate  time. 
Sold  by  Jewelers  In  cases  to  suit. 
Prices  reasonable. 


Established  1876. 

IMPORTERS  AND 
BREEDERS  of  all  the 
leading  strains  of 
fowls. 


1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Also  Proprietors  of  the 
PACIFIC  RABBITRY, 

containing  some  of  the 
finest  BELGIAN 
HARES  in  the  State. 


COMPLETE    STOCK    OF   POULTRY    SUPPLIES    AND   SUNDRIES    ALWAYS   ON  HAND. 
SEND   FOR   OUR  60-PAGE   CATALOGUE,   JUST  ISSUED. 


Blood  Will  Always  Tell. 

The  Lynwood  Herd  of  Swine  have  again  been 
awarded  the  majority  of  premiums  at  the  State  Fair, 
although  the  competition  was  the  greatest  ever  known 
and  the  exhibit  much  the  largest.  When  you  want 
something  real  choice  that  you  can  depend  upon  write 
SESSIONS  &  CO.,  117  E.  23d  St.,  Los  Angeles, Cal. 


PASTEUR  VACCINE 

is  the  original  and  successful  preventive  remedy  for 

ANTHRAX 


Write  for  particulars,  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  from  stock  raisers  who  have  success- 
fully used  PASTEUR  ANTHRAX  VACCINE  In  the  United  States  since 
1895  and  protected  their  stock  against  Anthrax. 

PASTEUR    VACCINE  CO., 

213  Examiner  Bldg.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


Send 

For 

Oar 

Large 

Catalogue 

Mailed 

Free. 


Wind  Mill  Pump 


We  carry  Pumps  for  all  depths  of  Wells— for  Hand,  Wind  Mill 
use,  Power  Pumps.  Electric  Pumps.  Irrigating  Pumps  of  all 
capacities.  Tanks.  Iron  Pipes.  Pipe  Fittings.  Brass  Goods. 
Tools,  etc. 

We  carry  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Engines 
from  2J  to  12  Horse  Power. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

312-314  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


2%  Horse  Power  Webster 
Gasoline  Engines.  $185. 

We  carry  all  sizes  of  Gasoline  En- 
gines from      to  12  Horse  Power. 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

jt   The  Patent  jt 
Non  -  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  (or  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  HO  MOKE  THAN  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
35  BE  ALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


"CALIFORNIA  SPECIAL"  FRUIT  AND  FARM  TRUCK. 

Steel  Wheels,  28  and  30  Inches,  4-in.  Tire.  Wood  Wheels,  28  and  30  Inches,  6-in.  Tire. 
Guaranteed  for  FMvre  Years .  LOU/  In  Price. 

wSitu!.or    ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  222  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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A  Decision  on  Irrigation  Districts. 

Attorney-General  Ford,  according  to 
the  Chronicle,  has  declined  to  bring  an 
action  against  the  Turlock  irrigation 
district  of  Stanislaus  county  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  validity  of 
the  organization  of  that  district,  basing 
his  refusal  on  the  ground  that  the  or- 
ganization, under  the  Wright  Act,  was 
made  some  twelve  years  ago,  that  taxes 
have  been  levied  and  collected,  bonds 
issued  and  sold  and  work  of  magnitude 
undertaken  involving  large  expen- 
ditures, and  that,  by  its  long  ac- 
quiescence, the  State  has  tacitly  con- 
sented to  the  exercise  of  other  powers 
by  the  district  in  question.  In  this 
connection  the  Attorney-General  says  : 
"No  power  of  the  State  should  be  ex- 
ercised except  by  the  authority  of  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  people.  But 
such  consent  is  not  necessarily  confined 
exclusively  to  express  statutory  pro- 
vision. If  the  consent  of  the  people  be 
unmistakably  expressed  in  some  appro- 
priate manner  recognized  by  the  law, 
then  there  has  been  no  invasion  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  State,  but  rather  an 
acknowledgment  of  and  obedience  to 
such  sovereignty." 

The  Attorney-General  intimates  that 
under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California  in  the  recent  case  of 
the  People  vs.  Linda  Vista  Irrigation 
District,  the  State  is  barred  from  insti- 
tuting proceedings  •  in  quo  warranto 
against  an  irrigation  district  after  a 
lapse  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  or- 
ganization of  such  district. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

REPORTED   BY   DEWEY,    STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER   PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR  THE  WEEK    ENDING   JUNE  5,  1900. 

650,889.— Swath  Cleaner  — H.  A.  Ab- 

rott,  Sunol,  Cal. 
651,289.— Water  COCK— J.  P.  Benton, 

Dalles,  Or. 

651,101.— Water    Wheel    Bucket  — 

F.  R.  Brown,  Unga,  Alaska. 
651,104.— Envelope— W.  H.  L.  Corran, 

S.  F. 

651,006.— Concentrator— S.  T.  Curtis, 
Virginia,  Nev. 

651,106.— Ladder— I.  M.  Dillman,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

651,009.— Weather  Strip— B.  Erland- 
son,  S.  F. 

651,327.— Wave  Motor— V.  Gifford,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
650,941.— Bicycle  Saddle  Post— H.  J. 

Kramer,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
651,192. — Ticket  Machine— C.  Landers, 

Tacoma,  Wash. 
650,946.— Hauling  Logs— Mason  &  Hart, 

Millwood,  Cal. 
651,017.— Carburetor  — A.  L.  Navone, 

Calistoga,  Cal. 
650,985.— Pump  Head— R.  J.  Northam, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
651,086.—  Wheel— F.  Prothero,  Michigan 

Bar,  Cal. 

650,990.— Rug  Making  Machine  —  O. 
Rice,  Oakland,  Cal. 

651,020.— Hitching  Fetter— Rommel  & 
Owen,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

650,999.— Separating  Shells  From 
Kernels  of  Nuts — J.  F.  Ulrichs,  Ala- 
meda, Cal. 

650,922.— Grain  Drill— A.  V.  Wilbur, 

Stockton,  Cal. 
651,286.— Truck  Lock— G.  M.  Williams, 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
651,002.— Gas  Generator— G.  C.  Wood, 

Applegate,  Cal. 
32,795.— Design — J.  Simonds,  Berkeley, 

Cal. 

Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scien- 
tific Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Rug  Sewing  Machine.— No.  650,990. 
June  5,  1900.  Oliver  Rice,  Oakland,  Cal. 
This  invention  relates  to  a  machine  which 
is  especially  designed  for  the  manufacture 
of  rugs;  It  consists  in  a  novel  mechanism 
by  which  the  loops  of  the  yarn  are  formed 
and  engaged  by  a  thread  carried  by  a  re- 
ciprocating needle  so  that  each  loop  is 
given  a  proper  height,  and  is  tied  or 
fastened  by  the  thread  of  the  needle.  The 
machine  comprises  a  transversely  chan- 
neled table,  a  frame  with  rollers  adapted 
to  carry  and  transfer  the  rug  base,  a  bar 
movable  and  guided  in  the  table  channel 


with  oppositely  toothed  racks  and  mechan- 
ism whereby  the  rug  carrier  may  be 
transferred  alternately  from  one  side  to 
the  other.  A  second  bar  is  secured  on 
top  of  the  first  named  bar  and  separated 
from  the  latter  to  provide  a  space  for  the 
passage  of  the  rug  base  and  having  ver- 
tically disposed  comb  teeth  projecting 
from  its  front.  A  plate  is  adapted  to  strip 
the  loops  of  the  comb  plates  after  a  row  of 
loops  has  been  completed.  The  fabric  is 
then  returned  across  the  machine  and  a 
second  row  of  loops  is  in  like  manner 
formed.  A  vertically  pivoted  hook  is 
adapted  to  engage  the  yarn,  this  hook 
lying  between  spurs  upon  the  front  of  a 
transversely  movable  and  guided  carriage, 
and  this  hook  withdraws  the  yarn  to  form 
a  loop.  A  vertically  movable  thread-car- 
rying needle  is  reciprocated  in  unison  with 
the  movements  of  the  looper  and  its 
thread  is  thus  engaged  with  the  yarn 
loop  which  at  the  same  time  is  drawn 
down  upon  one  of  the  comb  plates  and  is 
tied  or  fastened  by  the  thread  so  as  to 
make  the  loops  which  form  the  surface  of 
the  rug  uniform  in  length  and  appear- 
ance. 

Automatic  Weather  Strip  for 
Doors.— No.  651,009.  June  5,  1900.  B. 
Erlandson,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  in- 
vention comprises  a  sealing  strip  adapted 
to  close  against  the  seal  or  surface  below 
the  door  or  window,  a  lever  by  which  the 
strip  is  carried,  and  mechanism  by  which 
it  is  automatically  actuated  to  depress  the 
strip  and  make  a  tight  joint  when  the 
door  is  closed  and  allowed  to  rise  clear  of 
its  seat  when  the  door  is  opened.  It  com- 
prises a  sealing  strip,  bars  upon  which  it 
is  carried  movable  within  the  channel  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  door,  a  centrally  ful- 
crumed  lever  from  one  end  of  which  said 
bars  are  secured,  a  contact  plate  by  which 
the  outer  end  of  the  lever  is  raised  and  a 
sealing  strip  depressed  when  the  door  is 
closed.  A  spring  is  located  within  the 
carrier  and  presses  upon  the  top  of  the 
outer  end  of  the  lever  whereby  it  is  tilted 
and  the  sealing  strip  raised  as  soon  as  the 
door  begins  to  open.  There  is  an  exterior 
casing  with  adjusting  and  locking  screw 
whereby  the  carrier  and  connected  parts 
are  raised  or  depressed  and  locked  in 
place. 

Carburetors. — No.  651,017.  June  5, 
1900.  A.  L.  Navone,  Calistoga,  Cal.  This 
invention  is  designed  to  generate  explosive 
vapor  from  suitable  hydrocarbon  liquids, 
and  to  mix  the  same  with  air  in  appropri- 
ate proportions.  It  comprises  a  generator 
having  a  heating  pipe,  an  exterior  case 
surrounding  and  supported  upon  the  pipe, 
a  spiral  channel  coiled  and  fitting  around 
the  pipe,  with  means  for  supplying  a  hy- 
drocarbon liquid  to  the  upper  end  and 
withdrawing  the  residue  below.  Means 
are  also  provided  for  supplying  air  to  be 
mixed  with  the  vapor  as  produced,  with 
an  adjusting  device  for  regulating  or  cut- 
ting off  the  supply  of  air  to  be  mixed  with 
the  vapor. 


Pacific  Steel 
Handy  Wagon. 

WHEELS  88  and  34  inches  high. 

TIRES  4  and  5  In.  wide,  y,  in.  thick. 

AXLES  IX  inch,  solid  steel. 

BOLSTERS  AND  AXLE  STOCKS  .  .White  oak. 
CAPACITY  Guaranteed  5000  lbs. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16-13  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Made  by  The  Shunk  Plow  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 


drill™ 

WATER, 

Oil,  gas 

COAL 


Use  oar  machinery!  It  is  the  strongest.  It  t&kes 
the  least  power.  Carries  the  heaviest  tools.  Drills 
much  faster.  Lasts  longer  and  makes  the  owner 
more  money  than  any  other  Drilling  Machine  on 
earth.  Machines  made  for  drilling  any  depth  or 
diameter,  and  for  Horse,  Steam  or  Gasoline  Power. 

LOOM  IS  &  NY  MAN,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 
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Only  ink  that  is  "permanent 
and  does  not  lessen  the 
price  of  the  wool. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
address  the  manufacturers. 


J*  Every  Horticulturist  Should   Have  ^ 


MY 
NEW 
CATALOGUE 


ABOUT  CITRUS  TREES. 

28  pages.  Tells  what  you  want  to  know  about 
the  old  sorts  and  the  tested  new  sorts;  also 
tables  for  planting  trees,  sowing  seed,  etc. 

I  send  this  valuable  book 

Address  on  a  postal  card  brines  one. 
Write  to-day. 

San  Dlmas, 
Los  Angeles  Co. 
>  California 


FREE! 


R.M.TEAGUE, 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


alifornia  .\ 
/.Vegetables 


ft  IN  . . . 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  B.  J.  WICKSON. 

PubtUfud  by  "Pacific  Sural  Frets  "  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  svo.,  folly  illustrated. 

PRICE  »2.  Orders  received  at  this  office. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Professor  Agricultural  Practice  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Vegetables  in 
Garden  and  Field;"  President  California  State  Floral  Society;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  San  Francisco. 


Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrated,  12  Full-Page  Plates. 

The  third  edition  of  this  great  work  and  indispensable  companion  of  progressive  fruit  growers  is 
now  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  book  has  been  practically  rewritten  by  the  author,  and  contains  the  latest  and  best  methods 
of  practice  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

F*rlc«3  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 


330  MARKET  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first  class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal ol  ties  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  OBWBY,  STRONG  &  CO..  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St..  Ban  Francisco.  Cal. 


Pacific  Saw  Manufacturing  Company 

Manufacture  the 

"HATCH"  Pruning  Saw. 

The  Best  In  Usel 

Ho-ery  Wheels,  Grindstones,  Files,  Saws, 
Machine  Knives,  Etc.  Sheet  Steel.    Tel.  main  5052. 


17-19  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Champion  Giant  Press 

IS  ALL  RIGHT. 


VEHICLES  ARE 


Presses  against  friction.     Is  mounted.     Has  automatic  opening  and 
"  CLOSING  "  feed  door.    Is  the  only  complete  press 
of  its  kind  manufactured. 


THE    DM  I  IN    PUSH  RAKE. 

Is  mounted  on  four  wheels.    Has  power  lift  lever,  making  it  easy 

to  operate. 


ALL  RIGHT 


DEERE   IMPLEMENT  COMPANY, 


OFFICE,    209-211    MARKET  STREET, 
Telephone   Main    INo.  5186. 

Cable    Add  re 


as,    *'  DEERE,"    San    F  rancisco, 


U/arehou8e,  {  f  *  31    Bluxome  Street, 


18-324   Townsend  Street. 


NATIONAL  HAY  PRESS. 

WITH    LIFTING  JACK.. 

The  National  Hay  Press  Is  an  ALL  METAL  Press.   Size  of  bale  17x22  Inches,  and  any  length 

desired. 

The  Power  is  constructed  to  give  a  complete  circle  of  the  horses,  with  two  strokes  of  the  pitman 

to  each  circle. 

The  Head  Block  Is  a  heavy  solid  casting  carried  on  trucks,  with  a  long  projecting  shoe,  so  that 
under  extreme  pressure  there  can  be  no  tipping  back  and  breaking  the  pitman. 

The  Stroke  Is  33  Inches,  much  longer  than  others,  for  the  reason  that  the  travel  of  the  pitman  is 
almost  direct,  while  all  others  travel  in  a  olrcle. 

Feed  OponlDjc  is  31  Inches,  which  is  from  3  to  6  Inches  longer  than  all  others  now  on  the  market. 
The  feed  opening  and  stroke  comprise  the  earning  capacity  of  the  press.  The  large  opening  and  the 
long  stroke  in  the  NATIONAL  is  a  guarantee  of  two  or  three  tons  per  day  more  for  the  National  than 
any  other  press  in  the  market. 

GROSSHEAD    BALE  TIES. 

We  are  headquarters  on  Wire  Bale  Ties,  manufactured  or  proper  length  for  any  size  bale. 

SISAL    BALE  ROF»E. 

We  can  supply  best  quality  Bale  Rope  at  lowest  prices. 

PLATFORM  SCALES. 

We  carry  stock  of  Platform  Scales,  capacity  600  lbs.  to  1200  lbs. 


Junior  Monarcli  Hay  Presses  for  1300. 


HOOKER  &  CO., 


16  AND  18  DRUMM  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


IRRIGATION  MACHINERY. 

KROGH  CENTRIFUGAL  PLT1PS 

 THE    BEST  FOR  

Drainage,  Irrigation  and  Reclamation. 

Capacity    up    to    100,000    gallons    per  minute. 

IN    USE   ALL    OVER   THE    PACIFIC  STATES. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

BRANCH,  134-136  MAIN  ST.  9-16  STEVENSON  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Owing  to  the  advance  in  prices  of  the  raw  material,  I  have  been  obliged 

to  advance  prices  as  follows  :      |  » 

Monarch  Press  (Compress  Bale)  17x20x40     -  -  -  $600  00 

Junior  Monarcli      Bale)  20x22x44   $600  00 

Junior  Monarch  (Standard)  22x24x47  $550  00 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

U//VY.    M .    GRAY,   General  Agent. 


Nitrate  of 
Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


INSURE  YOUR  CROPS 

of  WHEAT  and  OATS. 

ioo lbs. or  NITRATE  OE  SODA 

per  acre  applied  early  in  the  spring  does  It.  Promotes  stool- 
ing,  stimulates  growth,  increases  yield.  Of  great  value  on  all 
crops,  vegetables,  grass,  fruits,  etc. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BA  LFOUR,    GUTHRIE    «fc  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -  San  FrancUro,  Oal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 
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Good  and  Bad  Irrigation  Water. 

It  is  not  enough  to  secure  plenty  of 
water  for  irrigation:  it  must  be  good 
water.  The  requirements  of  the  tree 
are  not  like  those  of  the  higher  animals, 
because  they  thrive  upon  water  which 
may  carry  quick  poison  to  the  animal, 
and  yet  in  some  respects  they  do  de- 
mand water  free  from  substances  which 
are  dangerous  to  them.  One  class  of 
such  substances  is  of  a  corrosive  nature 
and  they  bring  evil  both  to  tree  and 
animal.  A  very  small  amount  of  ar- 
senic is  ruinous  to  plants  and  a  larger 
amount  of  caustic  alkali  or  of  common 
salt  or  of  some  other  substances  will 
bring  them  into  acute  distress. 

We  gave  some  leading  facts  last  week 
about  the  occurrence  of  alkali  soils  and 
some  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
demonstrating  their  nature  and  recla- 
mation. Upon  this  page  there  are 
other  points  illustrated  and  they  relate 
to  the  occurrence  of  alkali  in  water 
rendering  it  unfit  for  irrigation  and  de- 
structive to  the  growth  which  its  acid 
is  invoked  to  promote.  Prof.  Hilgard 
has  given  much  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject and  his  broad  studies  have  enabled 
him  to  reach  quite  definite  conclusions. 
He  shows  that  the  very  slight  taste 
possessed  by  glauber  salt  and  salsoda 
does  not  adequately  indicate  their  pres- 
ence even  when  in  injurious  amounts; 
so  that  frequently  a  chemical  test  of 
the  waters  is  the  only  definite  guide. 
A  few  general  rules,  however,  will  help 
to  enable  the  irrigator  to  determine 
whether  or  not  such  examination  is 
called  for.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  waters  of  all  lakes  having  no 
regular  outflow  are  unfit  for  regular 
irrigation  use;  since  they  must  needs 
contain  all  the  accumulations  of  salts 


from  the  solar  evaporation  of  the  wa- 
ters that  flow  into  them. 

The  engravings  on  this  page  exhibit 
the  cultural  results  of  several  years' 
irrigation  with  the  waters  of  Lake  El- 
sinore,  Riverside  county,  as  compared 
with  the  growth  of  orange  trees  on  the 
same  land,  but  irrigated  with  artesian 
water.  Lake  Elsinore  is  fed  by  the 
San  Jacinto  river,  and  in  wet  years 
sometimes  overflows  for  a  week  into 
Temescal  creek.  Thus  its  saline  con- 
tent varies  somewhat,  from  about  80  to 
over  100  grains  per  gallon,  of  salts  con- 
taining three-fifths  of  common  salt  and 


Orange  Trees  Irrigated  With  Alkali  Lake  Water. 

one-fifth  each  of  glauber  salt  and  car- 
bonate of  soda.  The  latter  tends  to 
form  a  hardpan  in  the  subsoil,  and  such 
hardpan  was  actually  formed  where  the 
water  was  used ;  and  afterward  pre- 
vented its  proper  penetration,  so  that 
the  trees  suffered  from  dryness  of  their 
lower  roots,  while  damaged  by  the  al- 
kali salts  near  the  surface.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  not  easy  to  give  absolute 
rules  in  regard  to  the  exact  figures 
that  constitute  an  excess  of  salts  for 
irrigation  purposes,  since  not  only  the 
composition  of  the  salts,  but  also  the 
nature  of  the  land  to  be  irrigated,  and 


Orange  Trees  Irrigated  With  Artesian  Well  Water. 


the  frequency  of  irrigation  required, 
must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  extreme  limit 
of  mineral  content  usually  assigned  for 
potable  waters,  viz.,  forty  grains  per 
gallon,  also  applies  to  irrigation  waters. 
Yet  it  sometimes  happens  that  all  or 
most  of  the  solid  content  is  gypsum  and 
epsom  salt,  when  only  a  large  excess  of 
the  latter  would  constitute  a  bar  to 
irrigation  use.  When,  on  the  contrary, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  solids  consists 
of  carbonate  of  soda  or  of  common  salt, 
even  a  smaller  proportion  of  salts  than 
forty  grains  might  preclude  its  regular 
use,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
soil  to  be  irrigated. 

During  the  two  dry  seasons  just  past 
saline  waters  have  frequently  been 
used,  exceptionally,  in  order  to  save 
trees  threatened  with  death  from 
drought.  Prof.  Hilgard  has  even  ad- 
vised that  this  should  be  done,  with  the 
proviso  that  the  salts  so  introduced 
must  be  washed  into  the  sub-drainage 
by  heavy  irrigation,  whenever  practi- 
cable, even  if  the  same  saline  water 
should  have  to  be  used  for  the  purpose. 
For  few  such  waters ,  are  sufficiently 
strong  to  injure  vegetation  until  con- 
centrated by  evaporation,  as  can  be 
seen  from  the  vegetation  growing  close 
to  the  margins  of  alkaline  lakes,  with 
its  roots  immersed  in  the  water. 

The  irrigator  can  determine  for  him- 
self whether  or  not  his  water  is  of 
doubtful  character,  by  evaporating  a 
tables poonful,  or  more,  in  a  clean  silver 
spoon  (avoiding  boiling.)  If  the  dry 
residue  should  form  simply  a  thin  pow- 
dery-looking film  on  the  polished  metal, 
he  may  be  assured  that  the  water  is  all 
right.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  obvi- 
ous saline  crust  should  remain,  which 
will  redissolve  in  water,  he  should  seek 
advice  upon  its  character. 
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The  Week. 

This  issue  closes  the  59th  volume  and  the  first  half 
of  the  30th  year  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  It  is 
a  matter  of  some  moment  in  a  young  country  that  a 
class  journal  should  be  able  to  point  to  such  a  bunch 
of  years  as  belonging  to  its  vigorous  and  progressive 
lifetime.  It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  us  that  an 
enterprising  and  earnest  course,  devoid  of  resort  to 
sensational  and  boom  patronage,  should  have  so  com- 
mended itself  to  a  constantly  growing  clientage  that 
our  journal  has  been  able  to  advance  through  all 
kinds  of  times  and  rejoice  in  its  strength  and  popu- 
larity at  the  close  of  what  is  usually  counted  a  genera- 
tion of  men.  The  Pacific  Rural  Press  has  found 
strong  and  enthusiastic  friends  all  along  its  course  and 
it  stands  now  at  a  point  in  favor  and  patronage  higher 
than  it  has  ever  stood  before.  We  feel  like  marking 
the  period  with  a  word  of  thanks  to  our  wide  circle 
of  readers,  in  whatever  clime  they  find  their  habita- 
tions, and  to  assure  them  that  if  honest  and  untiring 
effort  can  gain  it  the  coming  volumes  shall  please 
them  better  than  the  past. 


The  world's  skies  are  cloudy.  The  era  of  war 
which  began  with  the  issue  with  Spain  and  continued 
with  the  struggle  in  South  Africa,  bids  fair  to  attain 
a  climax  with  an  issue  in  China,  which  has  been  long 
predicted  and  now  seems  to  be  joined.  The  civilized 
world  must  maintain  law  and  order  in  the  Orient. 
California's  relation  to  the  conflict  will  be  most 
humane  and  important.  We  shall  have  to  do  our  ut- 
most to  supply  the  needs  of  the  world's  forces  from 
our  vantage  point,  geographically.  It  certainly  looks 
as  though  all  surplus  staple  food  products  of  Califor- 
nia would  be  drawn  upon  to  meet  the  demand. 

There  has  been  great  excitement  in  wheat  on  the 
basis  of  large  shortage  of  the  crop  in  the  centra] 
Northwest.  Spot  transactions  have  been  light,  ex- 
cept for  local  use,  but  great  speculative  activity  has 
prevailed  and  spot  prices  have  been  advanced  surely 
$1  per  ton  during  the  week.  There  have  been  back- 
ward and  forward  movements  in  futures;  but  now  the 
direction  is  again  upward.  Barley  is  slightly  ad- 
vanced, but  is  not  very  active.  Oats  are  unchanged. 
The  new  oats  offered  are  rather  poor.  Corn  holds  its 
own  and  rye  is  a  little  stronger.  Hay  is  slow  but 
shows  no  decline,  though  the  arrivals  are  large  ;  the 
market  is  heavy.  Beef  has  a  narrow  range,  first  and 
second  qualities  going  at  the  same  price.  Mutton  is 
unchanged  ;  hogs  are  firm,  though  seven  carloads  of 
Eastern  have  come  in  during  the  week.  Butter  is  too 
generally  of  poor  quality,  and  the  market  is  therefore 
in  ill  shape.  Strictly  fancy  butter  would  bring  full 
prices.    Eggs  are  much  in  the  same  shape.  Cheese 


is  steady.  Poultry  is  selling  more  readily,  but  there 
is  no  change.  Beans  are  quiet  and  unchanged.  Po- 
tatoes are  the  same  ;  but  onions  are  higher,  both  for 
red  and  yellow.  Fruits  show  wide  range  for  local 
trade.  Canners  are  taking  some  apricots  at  $20  per 
ton  and  cherries  at  5  cents  for  Royal  Ann  and  3* 
cents  for  black.  There  are  some  new  dried  apricots 
sold  at  63  cents,  but  they  are  not  high  grade  ;  high 
grade  would  be  hard  to  get  at  8  cents.  Prunes  have 
been  raised  J  cent  locally,  but  buyers  are  holding  off 
a  while.    Wool  is  still  waiting  and  doing  nothing. 


signatures  could  be  obtained.  Since  then  the  amount 
has  increased  to  fully  75%  and  the  prospects  for  ob- 
taining over  80%  are  quite  good. 


Government  Work  for  Irrigation. 

The  great  coming  West  of  the  country  has  reason 
to  rejoice  at  the  success  which  its  representatives 
have  had  in  urging  at  the  national  capital  its  claims 
for  help  in  measures  underlying  future  development. 
There  are  many  signs  that  a  narrow  policy  predi- 
cated upon  utterances  of  prejudiced  Eastern  peo- 
ple is  not  to  prevail.  In  fact  there  is  now  quite 
clear  indication  that  our  Eastern  friends  are  widely 
for  a  true  and  broad  view  of  Western  development, 
and  it  is  certainly  for  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
people  that  they  should  be. 

One  indication  of  the  generous  policy  of  the  popu- 
lous East  toward  the  West  is  found  in  the  Congres- 
sional appropriations  for  irrigation  work.  Recently 
we  spoke  of  the  provision  for  the  extension  of  irriga- 
tion investigations  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  the  direction  of  Elwood  Mead.  This  work  is 
now  rapidly  advancing  in  this  State,  both  general  and 
special  investigations  being  now  pushed  by  qualified 
engineers  and  experts.  The  irrigation  survey  work 
in  charge  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  is 
also  to  advance  under  more  liberal  allowances  and 
more  will  be  accomplished.  A  letter  from  Hon.  H.  S. 
Boutell,  M.  C,  with  reference  to  the  funds  actually 
available,  has  this  statement : 

The  original  amount  given  by  the  House  was  $50,000. 
This  was  increased  by  the  Senate  to  $250,000,  and  the 
Conference  Committee  finally  agreed  upon  $100,000,  at 
which  amount  it  became  a  law  June  6,  1900.  I  have  re- 
ceived quite  a  number  of  communications  on  this  subject 
and  am  convinced  that  this  work  will  be  of  great  benefit 
in  the  development  of  the  internal  resources  of  this 
country.  It  was  not  possible,  however,  in  the  closing 
hours  of  Congress  to  secure  any  modifications  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  groat  Sundry  Civil  bill,  in  which 
this  item  is  included.  I  am  confident  that  adequate  pro- 
vision will  be  made  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  work  in 
the  future. 

In  addition  to  this  appropriation  of  $100,000  the 
General  Deficiency  bill  carried  an  appropriation  of 
$20,000  for  this  work,  which  is  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  F.  H.  Newell,  Chief  Hydrographer  of  the 
Geological  Survey.  The  expenditure  of  these  appro- 
priations will  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  work  to 
the  country  and  the  necessity  for  larger  appropria- 
tions in  future.  It  is  probably  better  that  moderate 
appropriations  should  be  made,  providing  they  are 
adequate  for  satisfactory  beginning,  than  that  a  rash 
sum  should  be  too  quickly  available.  The  officers  of 
the  National  Irrigation  Association  seem  to  think 
that  the  amount  now  secured  affords  a  good  working 
basis  and  that  is  all  that  is  immediately  required. 

Another  indication  of  the  more  trustful  Eastern 
disposition  toward  the  claims  of  irrigation  develop- 
ment is  seen  in  the  fact  that  during  the  last  session 
of  Congress  every  bill  relating  to  the  public  lands, 
which  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  declarations  of 
the  Irrigation  Congress  held  last  year  in  Montana, 
was  defeated.  On  the  whole,  there  is  every  reason 
to  expect  the  prevalence  of  the  Western  view 
throughout  the  country,  so  far  at  least  as  it  is  sound 
and  just  and  in  the  interest  of  true  national  advance- 
ment, and  that  is  all  that  we  desire  from  it. 

The  prune  and  raisin  undertaking  have  both  made 
good  progress  during  the  week.  By  the  California 
Cured  Fruit  Association  large  acreage  has  been 
secured  since  the  board  of  directors  determined  to 
take  up  the  active  work  of  handling  this  year's 
big  crop,  and  it  now  seems  certain  that  before  prune 
picking  begins  more  than  90%  of  the  yield  of  the 
State  will  be  under  the  control  of  the  association.  In 
the  case  of  the  raisin  association,  while  it  seems  im- 
probable that  90%  of  raisin  acreage  required  to  give 
validity  to  the  contract  with  the  packers'  combine 
will  be  secured  by  July  2,  the  date  fixed,  the  acreage 
signed  is  increasing  steadily.  When  the  crisis  in  the 
affairs  of  the  association  occurred  six  weeks  ago  only 
60%  of  the  acreage  had  been  secured  and  no  more 


The  shortage  of  wheat  crop  in  the  Northwest  is 
evidently  large.  The  Chicago  Times-Herald  pub- 
lished a  crop  report  prepared  by  Snow,  the 
crop  expert,  who  has  just  completed  a  two  weeks' 
tour  through  the  States  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota 
and  South  Dakota.  He  declares  the  situation  a  na- 
tional calamity,  and  claims  the  wheat  failure  is  the 
worst  ever  known.  He  estimates  the  Dakotas  are 
promising  only  20,000,000  bushels  each  and  Minnesota 
about  35,000,000— a  total  of  55,000,000,  against  200,- 
000,000  last  year  and  225,000,000  in  1898.  Oliver 
Dalrymple,  the  big  wheat  grower  of  North  Dakota, 
writes  :  "  Ten  days  ago  I  wrote  you  one-third  of  the 
spring  wheat  crop  had  been  destroyed  by  drought. 
I  now  am  of  the  opinion  that  two-thirds  of  the  crop 
is  killed  beyond  redemption.  The  Grandin  farm  is 
running  sixty  plows  in  the  wheat  fields.  I  shall  start 
plows  to-morrow,  and  nearly  all  spring  wheat  farm- 
ers will  be  plowing  under  wheat  next  week  unless 
heavy  rains  come." 


Decisions  in  favor  of  irrigation  bonds  are  multiply- 
ing. We  cited  last  week  the  declination  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  question  the  standing  of  a  district 
which  had  for  several  years  been  doing  business.  Now 
there  comes  a  decision  of  Superior  Judge  Campbell  of 
San  Bernardino  upholding  the  legality  of  the  bonds  of 
the  Rialto  irrigation  district  against  parties  sueiDg 
to  declare  it  illegal  and  annul  its  bonds.  The  judge 
claims  that  the  purchasers  of  the  bonds  "  were  bona 
fide  purchasers,  without  notice  of  any  invalidity,  if 
any  existed;  that  the  bonds  are  negotiable  paper 
and  that  the  irrigation  district  is  estopped  by  re- 
citals in  the  bonds  from  contending  either  that  the 
issue  of  the  bonds  was  illegal  or  that  their  sale  or 
disposition  was  for  a  purpose  not  authorized  bylaw." 
No  taxes  have  been  levied  to  pay  interest  on  the 
bonds  for  five  years,  and  mandamus  proceedings  will 
now  be  instituted  to  compel  the  payment  of  interest 
to  date. 

The  hop  growers  are  proceeding  with  their  effort 
at  organization,  the  details  of  which  have  appeared 
in  our  columns  from  week  to  week.  It  was  decided 
at  Santa  Rosa  last  Saturday  to  call  a  State  conven- 
tion to  take  final  action  in  the  premises.  This  con- 
vention will  be  held  in  Horticultural  Hall,  Santa 
Rosa,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  July  6  and  7,  at  which 
there  will  be  fourteen  active  delegates  to  conduct  the 
legislative  business.  There  will  be  five  from  Sacra- 
mento, five  from  Sonoma,  two  from  Ukiah,  one  from 
Watsonville  and  one  from  Lake  county.  Permanent 
local  organizations  have  already  been  effected  in  the 
Sacramento  valley  and  in  Santa  Rosa,  and  we  trust 
our  readers  in  Ukiah,  Watsonville  and  Lake  county 
will  see  that  their  regions  are  represented.  As 
stated  before,  the  object  of  the  organization  of  the 
hop  growers  is  to  endeavor  to  improve  the  hop  in- 
dustry and  place  it  on  a  better  financial  basis. 


The  Great  Northern  Express  Company,  says  the 
Seattle  Times,  has  hit  upon  a  plan  for  shipping  local 
strawberries  to  the  Eastern  markets — namely,  St. 
Paul  and  Chicago — and  having  them  arrive  there  in 
the  best  condition.  In  former  years  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  ship  the  fruit  packed  in  ice  refrigerators,  and 
but  few  crates  were  sent,  for  the  reason  that  they 
would  not  keep  in  a  way. to  demand  ready  sale  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  trip.  This  year  the  company  tried 
shipping  them  in  the  dry  air  refrigerator,  and  it  has 
proved  a  great  success.  The  berries  arrived  in  fine 
shape  and  were  the  best  seen  on  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets during  this  season.  Many  will  be  sent  from 
now  on. 

There  is  prospect  of  an  active  competition  for 
wine  grapes  this  year.  The  Chronicle  says  that 
rivalry  which  has  existed  for  many  months  between 
the  California  Wine  Association  and  the  firm  of  Lach- 
man  &  Jacobi  has  become  so  intense  that  it  has  cul- 
minated in  a  struggle  for  pre-eminence  in  the  wine 
trade  of  the  State.  It  extends  to  both  the  dry  and 
the  sweet  wine  branches,  and  the  contending  parties 
are  so  evenly  matched  as  to  resources  that  a  long 
fight  is  anticipated,  in  which  the  growers  of  grapes 
are  apt  to  receive  the  advantage  by  the  higher 
prices  paid  for  their  products. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Birds  and  Ripe  Fruit. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  have  a  small  orchard,  with  very 
little  other  fruit  for  miles  around,  and  in  consequence 
have  to  support  all  the  linnets  which  live  in  that  part 
of  the  county.  Not  a  ripe  cherry,  apricot  or  peach 
can  be  had,  unless  the  trees  are  covered  with  nets. 
As  you  find  other  bugs  to  exterminate  the  scale 
insects,  I  have  some  faint  hope  that  some  bird  may 
have  been  found  whose  mission  in  life  is  to  kill  linnets, 
which  to  me  seem  to  do  little  or  no  good,  and  are  a 
greater  pest  than  codlin  moth  or  scale  bugs.  The 
linnets  seem  to  be  increasing  year  by  year. — Ama- 
teur, San  Francisco. 

Yours  is  a  particularly  difficult  proposition,  because 
of  little  fruit  and  many  birds.  The  injury  by  linnets 
is  usually  done  upon  the  buds  at  the  time  that  they 
are  opening,  or  even  before  they  open,  and  not  upon 
the  ripe  fruit.  When  they  are  eating  buds  they  are 
destroyed  by  poisoning,  using  a  small  amount  of 
strychnine  dissolved  in  water,  conspicuously  placed, 
so  that  the  'birds  will  drink  it.  Some  growers  use 
much  art  in  putting  up  shallow  cans  of  water  for  the 
use  of  the  birds  and  poisoning  the  water  after  they 
become  accustomed  to  seek  it.  After  a  certain  num- 
ber of  birds  have  been  killed  the  others  avoid  the 
water,  and  then  for  a  time  pure  water  is  used  again 
until  they  forget  the  former  injuries.  In  this  way 
hundreds  are  killed  during  the  late  winter  and  spring 
time.  Others  use  shotguns  with  fine  bird-shot,  and 
claim  some  advantage  in  that  method,  for  after  a 
certain  amount  of  shooting  the  birds  take  their 
departure  for  a  time.  Birds  are  also  killed  by  dis- 
solving strychnine  in  the  pulp  of  a  halved  orange, 
then  placing  the  fruit  upon  the  end  of  a  branch,  or 
upon  a  stick  in  some  conspicuous  manner.  The  diffi- 
culty with  poisoning  at  this  time  of  the  year  would  be 
that  you  would  destroy  a  great  many  birds  which  are 
really  of  advantage  in  the  orchard.  In  the  winter 
time  there  is  less  danger  of  this,  because  the  linnets 
come  in  flocks  unaccompanied  by  other  birds.  Prob- 
ably you  have  tried  various  kinds  of  scares,  like 
strips  of  tin  attached  to  a  string,  so  that  they  will 
sparkle  in  the  sunlight,  the  ringing  of  bells  attached 
to  the  trees,  etc.  As  a  rule,  growers  do  very  little  to 
protect  the  ripened  fruit.  If  the  injury  to  buds 
could  be  successfully  averted  the  growers  would  not 
begrudge  the  birds  such  quantity  as  they  might 
require  of  the  ripened  fruit,  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
wise  for  you  to  urge  your  neighbors  to  plant  fruit  so 
that  enough  for  the  birds  may  be  spared  without 
reducing  home  supplies. 

The  Diabrotica  in  the  San  Joaquin. 

To  the  Editor: — A  greenish  yellow  beetle,  with 
twelve  black  spots,  came  suddenly  this  year  when 
the  early  peaches  were  ripening,  and  has  attacked 
the  green  and  ripening  apricots.  I  dislike  to  spray 
now,  as  I  would  like  to  save  some  of  the  apricots,  but 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  future  results,  if  the 
bug  will  locate  permanently.  It  has  made  its  appear- 
ance in  former  years,  but  never  in  such  large  num- 
bers, and  never  did  much  harm.  Is  there  any  rem- 
edy? Can  we  spray  at  certain  seasons  to  prevent  its 
appearance  ? — B.  M.  Bixler,  Undine,  San  Joaquin 
county. 

The  twelve-spotted  diabrotica  (Diabrotica  soror) 
seems  to  be  unusually  prevalent  this  year  in  the  inte- 
rior valley  and  is  doing  exceedingly  great  injury  to 
ripe  fruit.  It  is  a  very  hard  insect  to  combat,  be- 
cause, although  it  is  susceptible  to  poisoning,  it  is 
not  safe  to  apply  arsenites  to  fruit  when  it  is  just 
ripening  and  most  acceptable  to  the  insect.  The 
most  success  has  been  had  with  treatments  which 
drive  the  insect  away  from  the  trees,  such  as  burn- 
ing damp  straw,  creating  smoke  on  the  windward 
side  of  the  orchard.  In  this  way  some  claim  to  have 
saved  their  fruit.  The  treatment,  however,  has  to 
be  repeated  from  time  to  time,  for  the  insects  fly 
readily  and  are  apt  to  return.  The  insect  is  also  dif- 
ficult to  kill  because  in  its  larval  state  it  lives  in  the 
ground,  subsisting  on  the  roots  of  various  plants. 
One  encouraging  thing  about  it  is  that  it  is  quite  sub- 
ject to  natural  enemies,  or  is  destroyed  by  divers 
natural  conditions,  because  it  is  seldom  continuously 
prevalent.  It  may  be  very  abundant  one  year  and 
decreasing  afterwards  for  some  years— perhaps  to 
gain  the  ascendancy  again  afterwards.  There  are 
known  to  be  enemies  of  it,  but  no  great  success  has 
been  obtained  in  the  destruction  of  them.  Because 
of  the  larval  state  in  the  ground  it  is  not  possible  to 
free  the  trees  by  winter  spraying,  or  by  treatment 


when  the  fruit  is  not  liable  to  injury.  This  pest  has 
been  troublesome  here  and  there  in  California  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  and  so  far  no  perfectly  satis- 
factory treatment  has  been  devised. 

Peach  Moth  in  the  Foothills. 

To  the  Editor: — Our  early  peaches  (Hale's)  are  in- 
fested by  the  peach  moth,  frdm  25%  to  40%  in  some 
places.  Would  spraying  at  the  present  time  with 
arsenical  sprays  or  Paris  green  prevent  further  de- 
struction to  our  late  peaches  by  the  later-hatched 
moths  ?  Would  the  use  of  these  sprays  at  the  pres- 
ent time  make  our  fruit  dangerous  to  the  consumer  ? 
— Grower,  Placer  county. 

Usually  the  peach  moth  is  very  much  reduced  by 
the  use  of  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  in  the  winter  time, 
because  the  larvae  pass  the  winter  in  the  crotches  of 
the  trees,  where  they  make  burrows  for  their  protec- 
tion. A  better  winter  treatment,  however,  is  kero- 
sene emulsion,  made  twice  the  strength  which  is  used 
in  the  summer  time.  The  kerosene  readily  pene- 
trates the  bark  burrows  and  destroys  the  larvse. 

As  this  insect  always  enters  the  peach  near  the 
stem  end,  it  would  seem  to  be  quite  easy  to  poison  it, 
as  the  codlin  moth  is  poisoned,  by  spraying  with  Paris 
green  ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  experiments  with  the 
peach,  one  must  consider  the  treatment  somewhat 
dangerous,  because  of  the  liability  of  the  poison  to  be 
retained  by  the  rough  coat  of  the  peach.  Nothing 
but  actual  experiments  will  determine  this  matter. 
If  you  wish  to  experiment  with  it,  remember  that  the 
peach  tree  is  quite  subject  to  leaf  burning  by  Paris 
green,  and  that  pure  Paris  green  should  be  used,  the 
strength  of  1  pound  to  300  gallons  of  water.  We  do 
not  know  of  any  non-poisonous  spray  that  could  be 
used  as  a  preventive  which  would  not  either  spot  the 
fruit  or  give  it  a  disagreeable  odor,  and  in  that  way 
destroy  its  value.  We  believe  that  your  future  safety 
will  lie  in  a  very  thorough  and  vigorous  winter  treat- 
ment with  strong  kerosene  emulsion.  If  you  accom- 
plish the  destruction  of  the  first  brood,  there  wiU 
naturally  be  very  little  injury  to  the  later  fruit. 

Leaf  Spot  on  the  Madrone. 

To  the  Editor: — Mr.  Thorne  handed  me  this  speci- 
men of  madrone  leaf,  from  Santa  Cruz  mountains, 
with  some  fungus  or  insect  at  work  on  it.  Could  you 
tell  us  something  about  it  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  columns  ? — Edward  Berwick,  Monterey. 

The  madrone  is  quite  subject  to  the  attack  of  a  dis- 
tressing fungus,  which  makes  it  quite  unsightly,  but 
this  is  fortunately  not  that  one.  Your  specimen  is 
one  of  the  leaf  spot  fungi  which  may  or  may  not  gain 
prevalence  enough  to  occasion  alarm.  If  the  spots 
multiply  enough  to  materially  injure  the  leaves,  and 
the  trees  are  kept  for  ornamental  purposes,  so  that 
some  expenditure  for  treatment  is  warranted,  the 
fungus  can  be  checked  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture.  As,  however,  between  a  few  of  these  spots 
and  a  tree  covered  with  blue  whitewash,  we  should 
hold  to  the  former  as  long  as  the  fungus  attack  is 
not  enough  to  interfere  with  the  thrift  of  the  tree. 
The  specimens  you  send  do  not  warrant  anxiety  in 
this  respect.  ^ 

The  Phylloxera. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  phylloxera  on  roots  of  vines 
only,  or  also  on  their  leaves  and  branches  ?  Is  it 
possible  in  delivering  grapes  to  a  winery,  where 
boxes  mingle  with  those  that  come  from  infected 
places,  that  phylloxera  may  be  carried  and  spread  to 
uninfected  places  ? — Reader. 

The  phylloxera  occurs  on  both  leaves  and  roots, 
but  in  Californiait  U  exceedingly  rare  on  the  leaves. 
We  have  only  seen  one.  case  in  twenty-five  years. 
The  danger  of  securing  it  on  grape  boxes  is  so  small 
as  hardly  to  be  worth  any  consideration  at  all,  but, 
of  course,  one  cannot  say  that  infection  from  this 
source  is  impossible.  ^ 

Scales  and  Parasites. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  five  branches  infested 
with  scale — two  orange,  one  peach,  one  apple  and 
one  apricot.  Are  they  all  but  one  the  same  insect  ? 
What  is  its  popular  name  ?  No.  4  is  infested  with 
brown  apricot  scale,  and  you  will  notice  their  backs 
are  all  punctured.  Can  you  tell  me  what  friendly 
insect  is  doing  this  work  ?  — Orchardist,  Watson- 
ville. 

Your  samples  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  5  show  the  "black 
scale,"  as  it  is  popularly  called.  Its  scientific  name 
is  Lecanium  oleae.  No.  4  shows  only  one  scale  in 
place,  though  others  have  apparently  been  rubbed 


off  in  transmission.  The  one  remaining  in  place  has 
been  parasitized,  as  you  suspected.  Whenever  you 
find  a  scale  with  a  hole  in  the  top  you  may  be  sure 
that  it  has  been  parasitized,  because  it  is  not  natural 
for  the  young  insects  to  emerge  by  such  an  opening. 
They  run  out  from  under  the  shell  without  making 
conspicuous  openings.  In  all  probability,  the  para- 
site is  Comys  fusca,  though  nothing  of  it  is  now 
.  present  but  the  hole  through  which  the  mature  fly 
escaped.  _ 

Peach  Mildew. 

To  the  Editor: — Enclosed  we  send  you  some  small 
twigs  from  peach  trees  which  appear  to  be  affected 
with  some  sort  of  fungus  growth.  Will  you  kindly  in- 
form us  what  the  nature  of  it  is  ? — Grower,  Solano 
county. 

The  peach  twigs  are  affected  with  the  "  peach  mil- 
dew," the  same  fungus  which  sometimes  makes  white 
spots  upon  the  fruit.  It  has  been  found  by  experience 
that  a  winter  treatment  with  lime,  salt  and  sulphur 
almost  banishes  this  trouble.  The  summer  treatment 
would  be  the  application  of  sulphur  in  the  same  way 
which  it  is  applied  for  red  spider. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
June  25.  1900. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Station  Director. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
The  temperature  has  been  above  normal,  and  no  rain 
has  fallen  except  light  showers  in  the  northern  coast 
counties.  Grain  harvest  is  progressing;  in  some  sections 
the  yield  is  not  equal  to  expectations,  but  the  quality  is 
excellent.  Thrashing  has  commenced  in  some  places. 
Hay  baling  continues.  The  second  crop  of  alfalfa  is  look- 
ing well.  Beets,  carrots  and  other  vegetables  are  making 
good  growth.  The  hot  weather  has  ripened  fruit  very 
rapidly,  and  it  is  said  this  will  quite  seriously  affect  the 
yield  and  quality  of  some  varieties.  Olive  trees  and 
grape  vines  are  thrifty,  and  give  indications  of  a  good 
crop.    Hops  are  looking  better. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
The  weather  has  been  generally  cloudy  and  sultry, 
with  high  temperatures  nearly  every  day.  On  the  21st 
there  was  quite  a  heavy  rainfall  in  Tehama  and  other 
counties,  the  precipitation  being  0.54  inch  in  the  vicinity 
of  Red  Bluff.  Ripe  fruit,  barley  in  sacks  and  cut  hay 
were  somewhat  damaged,  and  grain  harvest  was  re- 
tarded. Standing  grain  and  other  crops  were  benefited 
by  the  rain.  On  the  creek  lands  grain  is  yielding  better 
than  expected,  but  on  the  uplands  it  is  said  to  be  below 
average;  the  quality  is  very  good.  In  some  localities 
hay  is  of  inferior  quality,  owing  to  undergrowth  of 
weeds.  Hops  are  improving  and  appear  quite  vigorous, 
but  the  yield  will  be  below  last  season's.  Pears  and 
prunes  are  yielding  good  crops.  Olives  are  doing  well. 
Oranges  are  dropping  at  Thermalito. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Warm,  clear  weather  has  been  favorable  for  the  ripen- 
ing and  harvesting  of  all  crops.  Harvesting  is  progress- 
ing favorably  in  most  sections.  Wheat  is  turning  out 
well;  the  grain  is  plump  and  the  yield  will  be  good.  In 
some  sections  barley  is  reported  as  shrunk,  but  the  yield 
will  be  fair  even  in  those  places.  Drying  of  apricots  is 
progressing,  and  the  yield  is  generally  good,  but  in  some 
localities  will  be  impaired  by  shot-hole  fungus.  Apricots, 
plums  and  prunes  are  being  shipped.  Fruits  of  all  kinds 
are  ripening  fast,  with  good  prospects.  Alfalfa  is  doing 
nicely.  Plenty  of  water  in  the  ditches,  and  is  freely 
used. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
The  weather  has  been  favorable  for  fruits  and  all  other 
crops.  Apricots  are  ripening,  and  picking  has  com- 
menced. Apple  and  peach  trees  are  coming  into  bloom. 
Vineyards  are  looking  well,  and  in  some  localities  give 
promise  of  a  fair  crop.  Walnuts  are  making  good 
growth,  and  in  groves  where  water  is  plentiful  there  will 
be  a  full  crop.  Haying  is  practically  finished,  and  the 
crop  is  in  stack.  Corn,  potatoes  and  melons  are  thrifty, 
and  will  yield  good  crops. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week,  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  June  27,  1900,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . .  j 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

1.26 

51  67 

35.30 

44.40 

52 

70 

Red  Bluff  

.54 

23.80 

21  70 

27  60 

62 

100 

Sa  ramento   

T 

20.24 

15.04 

20.31 

52 

92 

San  Francisco  

T 

18.46 

16.87 

22.49 

52 

70 

Fresno  

.00 

10.27 

7.84 

8.88 

58 

102 

Independence  

.00 

3.69 

1  58 

4.69 

64 

96 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.00 

17.20 

17.33 

16.80 

50 

84 

.00 

7.91 

5.59 

17.26 

56 

82 

San  Diego  

.00 

5.95 

5.24 

9.46 

60 

72 

.00 

1.29 

1.34 

2.89 

68 

108 

404 
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Agricultural  Review. 

ALAMEDA. 

To  Exterminate  Grasshoppers.— 
Livermore  Herald,  June  23:  Grasshop- 
pers are  especially  numerous  in  a  limited 
area  in  the  southeastern  part  of  this  val- 
ley. After  the  grain  crop  is  removed  they 
seek  the  vineyards.  D.  A.  McNally  lost 
an  entire  crop  of  grapes  several  years  ago 
and  this  is  probably  the  reason  why  this 
vineyard  was  selected  by  Alexander  Craw 
and  Horticultural  Commissioner  Pryal 
last  week  to  release  a  number  of  insects 
which  are  foes  of  the  festive  hopper.  The 
insect  is  from  the  interior  of  Australia, 
where  it  was  found  by  Prof.  Cobley  of 
Alameda.  In  size  it  is  a  little  smaller 
than  the  house  fly,  covered  with  hair, 
and  has  a  longer  abdomen.  The  method 
of  killing  hoppers  is  to  bore  a  hole  in  the 
back  of  the  hopper  where  the  eggs  are 
laid.  The  young  are  hatched  out  and  de- 
stroy the  hopper.  As  hundreds  of  eggs 
are  laid  every  year  by  each  insoct,  the 
progress  of  extermination  is  rapid. 

Futile  Attempt  to  Co-operate. — 
Oakland,  June  21 :  The  efforts  of  the  Ala- 
meda Bay  District  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion to  have  apricot  growers  combine  and 
sell  their  apricots  to  the  drier  have  been 
futile.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  held  in  Hay  wards  this  evening 
the  growers  refused  to  combine.  Several 
communications  from  San  Jose  driers  were 
read,  giving  the  prices  for  which  green 
apricots  could  be  dried.  The  minimum 
price  was  $9.70  per  ton  for  green  fruit,  or 
$48.50  for  fruit  per  dried  ton.  When  it 
became  evident  that  the  growers  would 
not  combine  R.  Hickmott  moved  that  the 
fruit  growers  sell  their  fruit  as  best  thoy 
could  and  the  motion  carried.  The  can- 
ners'  association  has  contracted  for  three 
thousand  tons  of  apricots  in  that  vicinity, 
and  the  growers  with  whom  tho  associa- 
tion has  contracted  are  now  fearful  lost  tho 
canners  will  not  stand  by  their  contract. 
The  contracts  call  for  good,  merchantable 
fruit,  and  the  association  has  given  tho 
growers  notice  that  the  apricots  must  not 
only  be  merchantable,  but  that  they  must 
also  be  unblotched  and  not  cracked.  This 
will  exclude  about  one-third  of  the  tonnage 
contracted  for. 

BUTTE. 

Directors  Meet. — Biggs  Argus,  Juno 
22:  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Farmers' 
Co-operative  Union  Warehouse  tho  board 
of  directors  and  officers  were  re-elected, 
as  follows:  H.  M.  LaRuo,  president;  W. 
T.  Boulwaro,  vice-president;  D.  Stroeter, 
troasuror,  and  C.  N.  Brown  secretary  and 
Supt.  of  the  warehouse.  The  warehouse 
handled  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1900, 
198,909  sacks  of  grain,  equal  to  13,9463 
tons.  There  was  in  the  warehouse  June 
1,  1900,  on  storage  4525  tons  of  grain,  since 
which  time  about  300  tons  has  been 
shipped. 

FRESNO. 

New  Wheat. — Reedley  Exponent,  June 
21:  R.  H.  Bowen  brought  tho  first  new 
wheat  of  the  season  to  town  last  Friday. 

Watermelon  Combine.  —  Fresno, 
June  23  :  A  watermelon  combine,  similar 
to  the  Raisin  Growers'  Association,  is  be- 
ing organized  here.  Within  tho  last  five 
years  the  melon  industry  has  grown  to 
large  proportions  and  Fresno  has  become 
a  distributing  point  for  melons  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley.  An  effort  will  be  made  to 
obtain  90%  of  the  acreage,  and  a  special 
effort  will  be  made  to  prevent  the  ship- 
ment of  inferior  melons  to  market. 
GLENN. 

Grain  Fire. — Willows  Journal,  June 
22:  A  disastrous  grain  fire  occurred 
southeast  of  Willows  Wednesday  after- 
noon. The  fire  originated  on  the  old 
Houtchins  place,  now  farmed  by  T. 
A.  Jenkins.  Owing  to  a  heavy  south 
wind,  all  efforts  to  check  the  fire 
proved  futile  and  it  spread  to  adjoin- 
ing ranches.  It  consumed  400  acres  on 
the  Jenkins  place,  350  acres  on  the  Henry 
Stone  place  and  900  acres  belonging  to  F. 
Quint.  The  wheat  was  very  heavy  and  of 
fine  quality,  and  was  turning  out  fifteen 
sacks  to  the  acre.  All  of  the  above  par- 
ties were  insured,  but  owing  to  the  heavy 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

G0MBAULT'9 


Caustic 
Balsam 

1  Safe  Speed;  sad  Positive  Curt 


The  Safest,  Beit  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  lor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Honei 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  F I R I N C .   Impusaiblt  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  S 1 .80  per  bottle.    Bold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  bf  express,  charge ■  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circular!. 
TDK  LAWKENCB-WLLLIAM8  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


yield  the  insurance  will  only  partly  cover 
the  loss.  P.  R.  Garnett  lost  fifty  acres, 
uninsured.  The  great  Glenn  tract  joins 
the  Quint  place  on  the  north  and  was  in 
danger,  but  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  en- 
tire force,  some  500  in  number,  they  were 
able  to  stop  the  fire  without  damage  re- 
sulting. For  some  time  it  was  thought 
the  fire  would  sweep  the  entire  country  to 
the  river,  but  fortunately  the  wind  abated 
and  by  back-firing  the  fire  was  gotten  tra- 
der control.  The  estimated  loss  is  as  fol- 
lows :  F.  Quint  $10,000,  Jenkins  $4375, 
L.  H.  Stono  $4375,  P.  R.  Garnett  $500. 
Besides  this,  miles  of  valuable  fence  was 
destroyed.  The  total  loss  is  about  $20,000. 

Big  Water  Claim  Filed.— Red  Bluff 
News,  June  21:  The  Stony  Creek  Irriga- 
tion Company  has  filed  a  notice  claiming 
the  water  flowing  in  Stony  creek  to  the 
extont  of  100,000  miner's  inches.  The 
lands  to  be  benefited  thereby  are  town- 
ships 19  to  22  north,  range  3  west,  and 
townships  20  to  22  north,  range  4  west. 
The  water  is  to  be  run  through  a  ditch  25 
feet  on  top,  20  foot  on  bottom  and  5  foot 
deep.  Tho  notice  is  signed  by  T.  J.  Kirk- 
patrick  as  president. 

HUMBOLDT. 
Creamery  Prices.  —  Areata  Union, 
June  16:  Following  are  the  prices  paid 
per  pound  for  butter  fat  by  tho  Eel  river 
creameries  yesterday:  Humboldt,  19J: 
Diamond  Springs,  19i;  Grizzly  Bluff,  18}: 
Cold  Springs,  19;  Eel  River,  18};  Excelsior, 
sixteon  days  18},  fifteen  days  19;  River- 
sido,  19;  Ferndale,  18A ;  Crown,  19;  Ander- 
son's, twenty-four  days  18$,  seven  days  20; 
Capital,  18$;  Abrahamson's,  19;  Cream 
Valley,  19;  Sunset,  19$.  Areata  cream- 
eries— Nos.  1  and  2,  18};  Silva,  18;  Harpst 
&  Spring,  18}. 

KERN. 

Believes  in  Olives.  —  Bakersfield 
Californian:  Mr.  Day  planted  forty-five 
acroa  of  olives  last  spring  which  made  a 
wonderful  growth,  showing  5  feet  of  wood. 
The  ground  was  irrigated  from  a  well 
three  times,  once  before  planting  and 
twice  afterward,  the  method  adopted  be- 
ing to  throw  up  small  levees  5  feet  on 
each  side  of  a  row  and  flood  the  narrow 
strip  between.  The  system  gives  satisfac- 
tory results  and  water  is  used  econom- 
ically. As  an  instance  of  the  amount  of 
fruit  that  can  be  produced  hero,  he  tells 
of  the  twenty-five-year-old  olive  tree  in 
Geo.  Daggett's  back  yard.  This  tree 
stands  on  the  edge  of  a  mound  and  has 
never  been  pruned  or  watered,  yet  last 
year  it  yielded  two  barrels  of  berries 
which  in  the  Los  Angeles  market  would 
have  sold  for  $40  on  the  tree. 

MENDOCINO. 

Wool  Sale. — Ukiah  Democrat,  Juno 
22:  Up  to  last  night  there  had  been 
stored  in  Crane's  warehouse  1125  sacks, 
averaging  about  325  pounds,  making  a 
total  of  365,625  pounds.  The  market  has 
not  opened  up  very  briskly  yet.  Some 
small  sales  havo  been  made  at  17c.  The 
output  this  year  is  larger  than  it  has  been 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  quality  is 
good. 

MERCED. 
Not  a  Soulless  Corporation.— 
Modesto  Herald,  Juno  21:  The  Miller  & 
Lux  Canal  Co.  are  giving  farmers  in  the 
Los  Banos  country  who  lost  their  wheat 
crops  through  rust,  one  free  irrigation  for 
corn — most  of  the  farmers  under  the  canal 
burning  off  the  worthless  wheat  and  plant- 
ing corn. 

MODOC. 

Creamery  Incorporated.  —  Sacra- 
mento Record-Union,  June23:  Articlosof 
incorporation  of  the  Adin  Creamery  Asso- 
ciation have  ceon  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  with  G.  H.  Knight,  J.  E.  Miles, 
R.  A.  Harper,  P.  W.  Johnson,  E.  M.  Wil- 
son, Benjamin  Bath  and  I.  J.  Hastings  as 
directors;  capital  stock,  $4000;  subscribed, 
$1500. 

MONTEREY. 

Growing  Mustard.— Montorey,  June 
24:  A  new  industry — mustard  culture — 
is  being  tried  this  year  and  the  crops  are 
very  promising.  There  are  about  a  dozen 
ranchers  trying  the  experiment,  chiefly  in 
the  Canada  Segunda,  Carmel  and  Coast 
districts,  and  a  yield  of  over  seventy  tons 
of  mustard  seed  is  expected.  In  oarly  days 
mustard  culturo  was  one  of  the  leading  in- 
dustries, but  of  late  years  nothing  at  all  in 
that  lino  has  boon  tried.  It  is  believed 
mustard  can  now  bo  made  a  very  lucrative 
crop  if  properly  handled. 

Self-Leveling  Grain  Cleaner.— 
Salinas  Index :  J.  M.  Lasswell  of  San 
Miguel  has  been  advised  that  his  applica- 
tion for  a  patent  on  a  self-leveling  grain 
cleaner  for  combined  harvestors  has  been 
allowed.  Heretofore  tho  cleanors  used  in 
connection  with  sidehill  harvesters  re- 
quired the  attention  of  an  attendant  to 
keep  the  cleaner  level.  Even  then  it  was 
impossible  to  keop  them  level  at  all  times, 
which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  more  or  less 
grain.  Mr.  Lasswell  has  invented  a 
cleaner,  the  body  or  casing  of  which  re- 
mains stationary,  while  the  screens  over 


and  through  which  the  grain  passes  dur- 
ing tho  cleaning  process  remain  perfectly 
level  at  all  times,  by  means  of  weights  at- 
tached to  them,  both  transversely  and 
longitudinally.  No  matter  how  suddenly 
tho  body  of  the  harvester  may  change  its 
position,  the  screens  in  the  cleaner  will 
maintain  their  proper  position  and  per- 
form their  work  without  the  slightest  in- 
terruption or  variation.  By  an  ingenious 
device  the  shake  of  the  screens  may  be 
increased  instantly,  while  tho  cleaner  is 
running,  without  any  inconvenience. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Fruit  Buying.— Redlands  Facts,  June 
18:  "There  is  something  curious  about 
the  consumption  of  fruit,"  remarked  How- 
ard Andrews,  in  talking  of  cherries  and 
the  cherry  crop.  "The  fruit  citios,  like 
Redlands  and  Riverside,  consume  much 
more  fruit  than  the  others.  Take  cher- 
ries, for  instance.  Tho  annual  daily  con- 
sumption of  this  fruit  just  now  is  1500 
pounds.  As  near  as  I  can  find  out,  River- 
side takes  about  twice  this  amount,  the 
consumption  per  capita  being  about  tho 
same  as  here.  But  in  San  Bernardino, 
with  more  people  than  there  are  in  River- 
side, they  tako  only  300  to  400  pounds  of 
cherries  a  day  from  all  sources.  Perhaps 
you  have  noticed  that  the  grocers  don't 
handle  fresh  fruit  in  San  Berdoo  as  they 
do  here.  The  town  is  supplied  by  tho  few 
little  fruit  stands  and  peddling  wagons. 
It  is  so  all  over  southern  California.  We 
ship  tho  bulk  of  our  cherries  to  the  fruit 
towns." 

LASSEN. 
Meadow  Pasturage.  —  Red  Bluff 
News,  Juno  22  :  John  W.  Johnson  is  in 
from  his  stock  range  near  Susanville,  and 
states  that  feed  is  splendid  on  all  ranges 
at  present.  Water  is  plentiful  in  the  creeks, 
but  indications  are  that  they  will  run  very 
low  before  the  season  passes.  All  the 
bands  of  sheep  reached  the  ranges  in  tho 
best  possible  shape  ;  in  fact  it  is  said  that 
a  bettor  drive  was  never  experienced. 
There  is  much  complaint  about  the  sheep 
license  in  Plumas  county,  and  the  result  is 
that  thousands  of  sheep  have  beon  kept 
away  from  tho  ranges  this  summer.  The 
tax  in  Plumas  is  10  cents  per  head,  while 
that  in  Lassen  is  but  5.  In  driving  across 
Plumas  county  the  sheep  are  carefully 
watched,  and  if  they  pasture  for  more  than 
three  days  the  tax  is  applied.  The  sheep 
men  acknowledge  the  justice  of  imposing 
a  tax,  but  thoy  believe  10  cents  is  exorbi- 
tant. . 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Lemon  Shipments.— San  Diego  Union, 
June  21:  The  shipment  of  between  forty 
and  fifty  carloads  of  lemons  last  week 
broke  all  previous  records.  The  packing 
houses  have  been  working  to  their  full 
capacity  during  the  past  week,  and  somo 
of  them  have  boon  unable  to  get  all  tho 
packers  needed,  making  it  necessary  to 
work  nights.  At  present  packers  are  pay- 
ing 1$  cents  per  pound  to  the  growers,  and 
tho  shippers  are  paying  $2  per  box  for  tho 
fruit,  leaving  both  a  margin  of  profit.  A 
carload  of  lemons  brings  from  $1000  to 
$1100  in  tho  East,  but  $325  goes  for  freight. 
It  costs  $80  to  ice  a  car  while-in  transit.  It 
has  been  found  that  by  icing  tho  cars  the 
rottago  of  fruit  can  bo  greatly  reduced, 
and  that  is  the  method  that  is  now  being 
omployed  by  tho  shippers.  The  fruit  not 
only  arrives  in  better  condition  in  tho 
East,  but  tho  Eastern  merchants  get  a 
better  opinion  of  California. 

Big  Pumping  Plant.— The  new  Bon- 
nie Brae  pumping  plant  at  National  City, 
with  a  capacity  of  1,250,000  gallons  every 
twenty-four  hours,  was  started  to-day,  and 
will  hereafter  help  furnish  the  supply  for 
the  lemon  groves  along  the  Sweetwater 
system.  The  plant  consists  of  a  pumping 
engine  with  an  80  H.  P.  boiler.  The 
pump  is  connected  with  twelve  wells,  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  put  down 
more  at  once.  The  apportionment  of 
water  to  the  irrigators  has  been  increased 
several  times  during  the  past  week,  and 
now  amounts  to  825  gallons  per  acre  per 
day. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 
Wheat  in  Warehouses.— Stockton 
Mail,  June  21:  The  spurt  in  tho  wheat 
market  has  benefited  San  Joaquin  county 
people  many  thousands  of  dollars.  There 
aro  now  in  Stockton  warehouses  between 
40,000  and  50,000  tons  of  wheat,  which  be- 
longs mainly  to  farmers.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  month  the  exact  amount  in  the 
local  warehouses  was  48,414  tons.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  at  least  40,000  tons  remain. 

SANTA  CLARA. 
Annual  Picnic— San  Jose  Mercury: 
Tho  annual  picnic  of  the  Santa  Clara  Val- 
ley Poultry  &  Belgian  Hare  Club  was  held 
at  the  Santa  Teresa  Poultry  Farm,  2  milos 
south  of  Edenvale.  Members  of  tho  club 
and  their  families  were  present.  At  1 
o'clock  lunch  was  served,  and  it  was  "  fit 
for  the  gods."  After-dinner  speeches  were 
made  by  Messrs.  Berrar  and  Harker,  who 
have  just  returned  from  abroad.  Mr. 
Harker  said:    "The  Englishman  raises 


Belgians  as  a  true  fancier,  and  not  for 
market.  The  largest  number  of  Belgians 
owned  by  any  one  breeder  will  not  exceed 
fifty.  The  immense  quantity  of  hare  meat 
consumed  in  London  is  raised  in  Belgium." 
Mr.  Berrar  reviewed  his  inspection  of 
poultry  while  in  England  and  France. 
He  said:  "They  do  not  breed  as  high- 
grade  poultry,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  breeds,  as  we  do  here  in  America." 
After  dinner  the  regular  monthly  meeting 
of  the  club  was  held,  two  new  members 
admitted  and  C.  C.  Schroder  of  San  Jose 
elected  secretary,  to  look  after  the  Belgian 
hare  department  in  co-operation  with 
E.  Van  Every,  the  club's  secretary.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  for  an  extensive 
exhibit  of  both  hares  and  poultry  at  the 
coming  State  Fair.  After  adjournment  an 
inspection  was  mado  of  this  most  ex- 
cellently equipped  poultry  farm. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Strawberry  Shipments.  —  Watson- 
villo  Pajaronian,  June  21 :  Strawberry 
shipments  from  Watsonville  this  month 
have  been  averaging  over  600  chests  per 
day —four  carloads.  The  growers  of  Pajaro 
valley  have  formed  a  combination  to  han- 
dle their  berries  in  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
ket. About  all  of  the  berry  crop  of  this 
section  is  in  the  combination.  The  berries 
are  being  handled  by  Trobock  &  Bergen 
and  L.  Scatena  &  Co.  They  have  made 
arrangements  with  the  California  Can- 
neries Co.  to  tako  all  the  surplus  straw- 
berries at  $2.50  during  the  canning  season. 
The  new  deal  assures  a  fixed  minimum 
price  for  strawberries,  and  the  question  of 
the  disposition  of  surplus  fruit  ceases  to 
be  troublesome.  Heretofore  canners  have 
purchased  surplus  strawberries  at  their 
own  figures.  The  new  deal  promises  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  more  for  Pajaro 
berry  growers. 

SOLANO. 

Destructive  Diabrotica.  —  Dixon 
Tribune,  June  22:  The  apricot  and  other 
fruit  crops  that  are  approaching  the 
ripening  stage  in  this  community  are  suf- 
fering severely  from  the  depredations  of 
an  insect  known  to  the  entomologist  as 
the  Diabrotica,  commonly  called  the 
"squash  bug,"  while  many  confuse 
the  variety  with  the  "lady  bug." 
In  several  orchards  the  havoc  that 
is  being  wrought  by  the  pests  is 
alarming  and  the  damage  done  will 
amount  to  many  hundred  dollars.  Hun- 
dreds of  trees  which  before  the  arrival  of 
tho  pests  hung  full  of  well-proportioned 
fruit  will  yield  nothing,  their  products  be- 
ing total  losses.  In  several  instances 
blackberries  and  raspberries  have  suffered 
from  the  depredations  of  the  pests.  They 
have  been  quite  common  here  in  former 
years,  but  no  material  damage  resulted 
from  their  visitations  and  our  fruit  grow- 
ers are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  they 
have  attacked  fruit  of  various  kinds. 
Their  destructiveness  has  heretofore  been 
directed  toward  squash  and  other  vines, 
fruits  being  regarded  as  immune.  [This 
insoct  is  discussed  in  our  "Queries  and 
Replies  "  column  this  week. — Ed.] 
SONOMA. 

Wool  Sale.  —  Cloverdale  Reveille, 
June  23  :  There  was  not  much  stir  in  the 
wool  sale  Thursday  and  Friday.  A  num- 
ber of  growers  were  in  attendance,  but  no 
inclination  was  manifest  to  sell  at  the 
price  offered  until  Friday  afternoon,  when 
150  bales  were  sold  for  16  cents.  About  650 
bales  are  stored  in  the  warehouse. 
YOLO. 

First  Car  of  Dried  Apricots.— 
Winters  Express,  June  22:  The  first  car 
of  the  new  crop  of  dried  apricots  was 
shipped  on  tho  21st.  They  were  Royals  of 
extra  choice  quality.  Cannery  shipments 
are  about  closed,  and  apricots  that  do  not 
go  on  to  the  drying  trays  in  a  few  days 
will  be  past  handling.  Green  shipments 
have  not  been  profitable  this  year,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  fruit  was  choice,  though 
some  good  sales  were  made. 

YUBA. 

Hop  Notes.— Wheatland  Four  Cor- 
ners, June  23:  Hop  growth  is  rushing 
with  the  present  warm  weather.  The  ma- 
jority of  forward  vines  aro  over  the  top 
wire  and  have  armed  out  well.  On  many 
vines  tho  hop  burr  is  forming.  Owing  to 
the  backward  condition  of  some  yards  the 
Bear  river  crop  will  be  short  this  year. 


8100  Reward,  9100. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  Is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  Is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  Is  the  only 
positive  cure  now  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  ourative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  falls  to  oure.  Send  for  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

Address:     F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75o. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 
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Condition  of  Olive  Culture  in  California. 

Last  winter,  in  response  to  requests  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  others,  the  Ex- 
periment Station  of  the  University  of  California  un- 
dertook a  special  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
olive  industry  in  California  and  entrusted  the  work 
to  Prof.  A.  P.  Hayne,  who  had  previously  given 
much  attention  to  olive  growing  and  manufacturing 
both  in  Europe  and  in  this  State.  Prof.  Hayne's  re- 
port has  just  been  printed,  and  to  bring  to  our 
readers  at  once  what  seems  to  be  the  point  of  great- 
est general  moment,  we  undertake  an  abstract,  lay- 
ing aside  some  particulars  for  subsequent  use  as  they 
may  seem  especially  seasonable. 

The  Inquiry. — In  the  pursuit  of  this  investigation, 
the  merchants  of  the  large  cities  of  the  State,  as  well 
as  the  growers  of  olives  and  the  manufacturers  of  oil 
and  pickles,  were  interviewed.  The  counties  of  Butte, 
Placer,  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  Merced,  Fresno, 
Tulare,  Santa  Clara,  Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Santa 
Barbara,  Ventura,  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  San  Diego, 
San  Bernardino  and  Riverside  were  visited,  and  all 
the  reported  failures,  as  well  as  the  successful  or- 
chards, were  investigated. 

Summarily  stated,  it  has  been  found  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  condition  of  olive  culture  in  California 
to  justify  the  sweeping  statements  made  by  some 
that  olive  culture  is  a  failure.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  found  that  wherever  trees  of  suitable  varieties, 
planted  on  suitable  soil,  had  been  given  proper  care, 
and  the  crops  properly  havested  and  manufactured, 
olive  culture  was  a  success — certainly  as  marked  a 
success  in  the  case  of  any  other  kind  of  fruit  culture 
now  existing  in  California. 

There  is  a  good  and  growing  demand  all  over  the 
United  States  for  certain  products  of  the  olive,  and  the 
supply  is  at  present  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 
Ripe  pickles  of  standard  quality  bring  in  bulk  75 
cents  per  gallon  f.  o.  b.,  while  good  ripe  olives  for 
pickling  are  sold  on  the  tree  at  from  $20  to  $90  per 
ton.  Oil  olives  vary  in  price  according  to  variety 
and  location. 

The  market  was  found  to  be  poorly  organized,  and 
the  feverish,  panicky .  feeling  prevailing  in  certain 
localities  renders  generalization  misleading. 

Causes  of  Failure. — The  causes  of  failure  were 
found  to  be  among  the  following:  Cultural  Condi- 
tions— Improper  selection  of  soils;  neglect  of  tillage 
and  irrigation;  neglect  of  proper  pruning;  neglect  in 
fighting  insect  pests.  Commercial  Conditions — Com- 
petition with  cottonseed  oil  and  others  sold  as  "  olive 
oil;"  poor  harvesting  and  manufacturing  methods; 
selection  of  unsuitable  varieties. 

As  a  rule,  at  least  three  out  of  the  above  men- 
tioned causes  were  found  to  be  concerned  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  in  the  failures;  and  it  was  found,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  in  every  case  where  well-selected 
varieties  had  been  planted  on  proper  soil  and  were 
properly  cared  for,  harvested,  and  manufactured,  no 
serious  difficulty  was  ecountered. 

During  his  trips  among  the  olive  orchards  of  the 
State,  the  writer  was  so  greatly  impressed  with  the 
frequent  neglect  of  these  conditions  which  affect 
success  or  failure  in  the  growing  and  marketing  of 
the  olive,  a  neglect  due  either  to  carelessness  or  lack 
of  information  on  the  part  of  the  grower,  that  he 
briefly  reviews  the  chief  points  mentioned  above,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  growers  who  have  reported  fail- 
ure. Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  these 
points,  in  view  of  the  cloud  that  now  hangs  over  the 
olive  industry,  caused  mainly  by  improvident  and 
wrong  methods  of  culture,  and  of  handling  of  the  tree 
and  fruit. 

The  Olive  Requires  Care. — Perhaps  the  most 
important  fact  brought  out  by  the  investigation  was 
that  the  olive  tree  requires  as  much  care  and  atten- 
tion as  any  other  fruit  tree,  and  when  it  receives 
this  on  suitable  land  it  is  always  a  success.  When 
the  industry  was  in  its  infancy  the  country  was 
flooded  with  articles  written  by  people  who  knew  lit- 
tle or  nothing  about  olive  culture,  but  who  had  a  high 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  as  well  as  ready  pens. 
Nurserymen  who  were  anxious  to  sell  trees,  or  real- 
estate  owners  who  had  land  for  sale,  wrote  and  dis- 
tributed broadcast  a  mass  of  fiction,  which  was  all 
accepted  as  fact  by  the  planters  of  olive  orchards. 

Improper  Soils. — The  first  and  most  harmful 
teaching  of  these  writers  was  that  the  olive  tree 
would  grow  where  no  other  fruit  tree  would  live. 
This  is  founded  on  fact,  but  they  neglected  to  men- 
tion the  additional  fact  that  while  the  tree  would  live 
in  such  locations,  it  would  not  bear  profitable  crops. 
As  a  result  of  these  teachings  large  areas  that  have 
been  planted  in  olives  not  only  do  not  pay  now,  but 
never  will.  It  is  a  clear  conclusion  from  experience 
that  the  olive  appreciates  a  good  soil,  and  its  re- 
quirements in  this  respect  are  like  those  of  other 
fruit-bearing  trees. 

Improper  Tillage  and  Irrigation.— The  supposed 
immunity  of  the  olive  tree  from  the  most  common  re- 
quirements of  culture  led  to  the  additional  erroneous 
conclusion  that  the  olive  needs  little  or  no  water,  and 
large  areas  were  planted  in  localities  where  water 


could  neither  be  had  from  sufficient  rains  nor  from 
irrigation.  From  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other 
not  a  single  exception  was  found  to  the  rule  that,  to 
be  profitable,  the  olive  requires  water,  pruning,  and 
care.  It  is  true  that  an  excess  of  water  will  kill  the 
tree,  but  this  is  also  true  of  other  trees. 

By  cultivation  is  meant  such  a  breaking  up  and 
loosening  or  tilling  of  the  hard  soil,  such  smoothing  of 
the  surface  of  a  rough  soil,  and  such  destruction  of 
weeds  and  useless  growth,  that  the  moisture  may  be 
kept  in  the  soil  and  stored  for  the  use  of  the  plant 
it  is  desired  to  grow. 

In  certain  sections  it  was  found  that  standing 
water  existed  all  the  year  at  a  depth  of  feet,  and 
yet  two  annual  irrigations  were  practiced,  with  little 
or  no  cultivation.  In  such  cases  drainage  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  should  certainly  have  taken  the  place 
of  irrigation.  In  other  sections  there  had  not  been 
sufficient  rain  during  the  winter  to  furnish  a  supply 
of  water,  so  that  irrigation  became  necessary. 

In  localities  where  water  was  difficult  to  obtain 
during  the  summer,  most  excellent  results  have  been 
obtained,  on  well-drained  lands,  by  winter  irrigation; 
i.  e.,  when  water  was  abundant,  the  land  was  flooded 
and  thus  allowed  to  absorb  as  much  water  as  would 
have  been  supplied  by  an  abundant  rainfall.  Wher- 
ever this  was  practiced  the  results  were  most  strik- 
ing, as  is  shown  by  winter-irrigated  trees  at  the 
Pomona  Experiment  Station. 

Those  who  defend  their  neglect  of  cultivation  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  not  necessary  because  the  olive 
grows  on  hilltops  in  the  Old  World,  should  under- 
stand that  in  "starting  "  those  trees  great  care  was 
necessary,  and  that  the  peculiar  structure  of  the 
substrata  enabled  them  in  the  course  of  years  to 
draw  a  water  supply  from  them.  Aside  from  this, 
the  rainfall  in  Europe  is  heavier  than  in  California, 
and  more  evenly  distributed. 

The  olive,  more  than  any  other  fruit  tree,  is  sensi- 
tive to  excess  of  water;  but  it  must  have  as  much  as 
any  other  tree,  if  good,  well-developed  and  matured 
fruit  is  desired.  Striking  examples  of  this  were  seen 
throughout  the  State.  Those  who  doubt  this  are  ad- 
vised, for  economy's  sake,  to  spend  a  few  weeks  visit- 
ing the  olive  orchards  which  are  profitable,  and  then 
some  of  those  which  are  not. 

The  best  example  of  the  effects  of  natural  irriga- 
tion by  underflow  was  found  on  the  1200-acre  orchard 
of  the  California  Olive  Growers'  Association,  at  San 
Fernando.  This  is  situated  in  an  apparently  dry 
desert  land,  but  is  sub-irrigated  by  drainage  from  the 
mountains.  The  trees  in  1899  were  not  irrigated, 
yet  the  growth  was  in  many  cases  over  10  feet. 

In  San  Diego,  Riverside,  Santa  Barbara,  Ventura, 
Fresno,  San  Joaquin,  Sacramento,  Butte  and  other 
counties  the  same  observation  was  found  to  be  true; 
although  in  many  places  the  effects  of  irrigation  were 
nullified  by  improper  cultivation,  or  by  disease. 

Need  of  Proper  Pruning. — Another  false  idea  ex- 
tensively held  and  carried  into  practice  is  that  the 
olive  needs  no  pruning.  There  is  perhaps  no  tree 
known  that  requires  more  constant  and  systematic 
pruning  than  the  olive.  Whatever  the  form  of  the 
tree  may  be  or  the  system  employed,  it  remains  true 
that  pruning  must  not  be  neglected.  The  olive  is 
very  generally  believed  to  be  a  tree  that  yields  but 
irregularly.  This,  while  but  too  commonly  true  in 
practice,  is  not  as  a  rule  a  necessary  fault.  In  all 
cases  observed,  not  only  in  California,  but  in  other 
countries  of  the  world,  the  tree  has  been  found  to  be 
as  regular  a  bearer  as  any  known  fruit  tree;  pro- 
vided that  it  has  received  proper  care  and  attention 
and  is  not  the  victim  of  accident,  such  as  a  hot  wind 
occurring  when  the  tree  has  a  heavy  crop  of  blos- 
soms. 

As  the  tree  does  not  bear  on  the  young  of  the  year, 
a  system  of  pruning  can  easily  be  adopted  that  will 
render  it  seemingly  most  erratic  in  its  behavior.  It 
is,  in  a  large  measure,  due  to  improper  pruning,  or 
the  absence  of  pruning,  that  this  widespread  idea 
concerning  the  irregularity  of  the  olive  crop  has 
come  to  be  accepted. 

In  but  a  few  orchards  of  the  State  was  proper 
pruning  of  the  olive  tree  found;  indeed,  as  a  rule  the 
trees  were  allowed  to  grow  with  no  guidance  what- 
soever; wherever  rational  pruning  was  practiced, 
regular  crops  were  found  to  be  the  invariable  result. 
The  pernicious  teaching  that  "  the  olive  tree  requires 
no  pruning  "is  responsible  for  much  of  the  actual 
loss  both  of  crop  and  in  useless  expense  in  harvest- 
ing. Low-pruned  trees  with  an  actual  bearing  sur- 
face equal  to  that  of  trees  which  have  been  allowed 
to  grow  more  in  the  shape  of  tall  oaks  than  fruit 
trees,  were  harvested  for  a  cent  or  cent  and  a  half 
less  per  pound  than  in  the  case  of  the  high-pruned 
trees.  In  the  one  case  a  small  stepladder,  8  feet  high, 
was  used  for  the  top  picking;  while  in  the  other,  lad- 
ders 45  feet  high  had  to  be  used.  Where  any  con- 
siderable quantity  of  olives  arc  to  be  picked,  the  sav- 
ing made  by  the  use  of  a  system  of  low-pruned  trees 
is  too  obvious  for  further  discussion. 

Objects  to  be  Attained  by  Pruning. — Olive  trees 
are  pruned  for  the  following  purposes: 

(a)  To  give  proper  form  to  the  tree  in  order  to 
facilitate  cultivation  and  harvesting. 

(b)  To  get  rid  of  all  useless  wood  and  replace  it 
with  wood  that  produces  fruit.  Each  twig  should 
have  its  excuse  for  existing;  and  if  it  is  useless  it 
should  be  mercilessly  suppressed. 


(c)  To  insure  a  regular  crop  of  large  and  uniform 
fruit. 

The  olive  tree,  it  must  be  remembered,  bears  fruit 
only  on  wood  of  the  preceding  year  and  never  twice 
in  the  same  place.  It  will,  however,  bear  on  the 
prolongation  of  the  fruit  branch. 

The  problem  before  the  pruner,  then,  is  to  so  regu- 
late the  number  and  kind  of  branches  on  the  tree 
that  only  a  sufficient  number  of  wood  branches  are 
left  to  shape  the  tree  or  to  subsequently  furnish  a 
place  for  fruit  branches.  He  must  keep  constantly 
in  mind  the  fact  that  nature  in  its  wise  regulations  of 
plant  life  has  so  ruled  that  all  plants,  when  they  be- 
come feeble  or  when  death  is  imminent,  will  tend  to 
reproduce  their  kind  by  bearing  abundant  crops  of 
seeds,  for  nature  cares  not  for  the  size  of  the  fruit. 
The  seed  inclosed  by  the  flesh  is  what  is  provided  for. 
It  is  left  for  man  to  so  regulate  the  tree  by  pruning, 
bending  and  deflecting  the  branches  that  the  tree  be- 
comes slightly  weakened  ;  then  so  to  direct  and  con- 
trol thh  sap  supply  that  the  seeds  may  be  clothed 
with  abundant  flesh.  Hence  it  is  that  no  hard-and- 
fast  rules  for  pruning  can  belaid  down.  The  factor 
of  judgment  or  common  sense  can  not  be  eliminated 
from  the  problem  ;  the  pruner  should  learn  to  read 
the  requirements  of  each  tree  as  though  it  were  a 
printed  page.  One  tree  may  need  to  be  severely  cut, 
while  another  may  need  but  a  little  pinching  back 
with  the.  fingers.  On  one  ti*ee  all  efforts  should  be 
bent  toward  the  production  of  wood  branches  in  order 
to  renew  the  vigor  of  the  tree,  it  being  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind  that  the  wood  growth  varies  directly 
as  the  wood  and  leaf  growth,  and  that  a  feeble  tree 
can  be  revived  by  severe  pruning  for  wood  branches, 
while  a  too  vigorous  tree  may  be  checked  by  cutting 
out  or  deflecting  the  vertical  wood  branches  and  con- 
verting them  into  fruit  branches. 

Loss  of  Crop  from  Failure  to  "Set." — In  many 
cases  great  loss  has  resulted  from  the  failure  of  the 
fruit  to  "  set".  Many  very  interesting  cases  of  this 
trouble  were  found.  It  is  claimed  by  many  eminent 
authorities  that  the  olive  should  be  cross-pollinated. 
While  it  is  true  that  there  have  been  many  experi- 
ments reported  which  would  seem  to  give  some  color 
to  this  apparent  lack  of  self-fertility,  yet  the  writer 
is  not  at  all  prepared  to  admit  that  it  is  a  necessity, 
but  only  an  occasional  help,  owing  to  some  accident. 
Isolated  trees  separated  by  mountain  ranges  bear 
regularly  and  set  as  much  fruit  as  is  good  for  any 
vigorous  tree  to  bear.  Whole  blocks  of  almost  all  of 
the  known  varieties  produce  regular  crops,  though 
miles  away  from  any  other  variety.  Then  again,  if 
there  were  anything  in  the  theory  of  cross-pollination 
it  would  be  noted  that  where  two  blocks  of  varieties 
touch,  the  trees  nearest  each  other  would  set  their 
fruit  better  than  those  on  the  farther  sides  of  the 
blocks.    This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 

Probably  the  most  practical  remedy  thus  far 
found  for  failure  to  "  set  "  is  to  keep  a  dozen  stands 
of  bees  in  each  twenty  acres  of  trees  during  the  blos- 
soming period.  This  has  been  tried  in  many  cases 
and  has  proved  to  be  inexpensive  as  well  as  ef- 
fective. It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  when,  at 
blossoming  time,  there  arises  one  of  the  dry  winds — 
"northers" —  the  chances  of  getting  any  kind  of 
fruit  to  "set"  are  few  indeed,  for  the  wind  dries  up 
the  delicate  organs  of  the  blossom  and  renders  fer- 
tilization impossible. 

Diseases. — The  diseases  of  the  olive  tree  can  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes:  those  that  attack  the  tree  it- 
self, and  those  that  attack  the  fruit.  Among  the 
former,  the  commonest  and  most  troublesome  thus 
far  found  in  California  is  the  Black  Scale  (Lecanium 
olea?),  with  its  accompanying  fungus  the  Black  Smut 
(Meliola  sp.).  It  is,  however,  true  that  other  scale 
insects  are  occasionally  found  on  the  olive  tree.  The 
scale  not  only  sucks  the  sap  of  the  tree,  but  when 
youug  and  migrating,  excretes  the  "honey-dew," 
which  at  once  becomes  the  home  of  the  fungus  known 
as  the  "black  smut."  In  few  cases  do  these  diseases 
cause  the  death  of  the  tree.  Ordinarily  they  only 
check  its  growth  and  vigor  to  such  an  extent  that 
(in  severe  cases)  no  crop  or  wood  growth  is  pro- 
duced. 

The  scale  insects  and  resulting  diseases  are  found 
most  frequently  along  the  coast,  in  the  foggy  re- 
gions. These  diseases,  viz:  the  scale  and  the  smut, 
can  be  kept  so  far  in  check  as  to  do  no  practical 
damage  to  the  tree.  The  means  thus  far  employed 
are  the  use  of  washes  and  fumjgation;  in  some 
districts  the  Australian  ladybirds  have  been  found 
effectual  in  checking  the  disease.  There  is  a  decided 
conflict  of  opinion  among  olive  growers  as  to  the  re- 
lative merits  of  these  remedies  for  combating  the 
above-named  diseases.  The  writer  had  occasion  to 
see  most  striking  instances  of  the  efficacy  of  both  of 
these  methods,  and  on  the  other  hand,  as  many,  fully 
as  striking,  of  the  failure  of  each.  There  would  seem 
to  be  an  intervention  of  local  conditions  which  render 
it  more  difficult  in  some  cases  to  successfully  ap- 
ply these  remedies  than  in  others.  Thus  the  subject 
is  not  sufficiently  well  studied  at  present  to  render 
it  advisable  for  the  writer  to  definitely  recommend 
the  exclusive  use  of  either. 

Diseases  of  the  Fruit. — The  investigation  brought 
out  the  fact  that  certain  varieties  of  olives  grown  in 
California  are  subject  to  diseases  which  render  them 
unfit  for  use.  This  trouble  was  first  noted  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1897,  and  has  since  spread  all  over  the 
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State.  So  far  as  the  writer  is  able  to  judge,  these 
diseases  are  not  known  in  other  olive-growing  coun- 
tries of  the  world;  hence  the  previous  recommenda- 
tions of  certain  varieties  grown  in  Europe  and  else- 
where (which  was  made  by  the  writer  and  by  the 
most  distinguished  olive  experts  of  the  State)  will 
have  to  be  modified,  as  the  presence  of  these  diseases 
alone  in  many  cases  is  sufficient  to  render  many  of 
them  unprofitable. 

Described  in  a  general  way,  the  trouble  is  a  dry 
rot  of  the  fruit,  which  attacks  it  just  as  the  drupe 
has  or  is  beginning  to  mature  or  change  color.  This 
decay  of  the  flesh  tissues  manifests  itself  in  three 
ways. 

(a)  It  starts  at  the  blossom  end  and  works  toward 
the  stem  end  of  the  drupe,  finally  causing  it  to  fall  to 
the  ground  or  dry  out  on  the  tree. 

(b)  The  decomposition  of  the  flesh  cells  and  the  de- 
struction of  their  contents  are  first  noted  at  the  pit 
itself,  from  which  point  it  works  outward  until  it 
reaches  the  skin. 

(c)  The  decomposition  seems  to  start  at  the  outer 
surface  of  the  drupe  in  small  isolated  spots,  from 
which  it  works  inward  until  it  reaches  the  pit.  These 
markings  resemble  the  wound  made  by  a  fine  needle 
piercing  the  olive — generally  at  an  angle — the  decay 
taking  place  along  the  path  thus  made.  There  is  no 
trace  of  the  skin  having  been  broken,  though  in  some 
cases  the  irregular  coloring  at  the  external  end  of  the 
path  is  noted. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  in  some  cases  large, 
fleshy  olives,  such  as  the  Sevillano,  Picholine,  etc.,  are 
affected  by  these  diseases.  Investigation,  however, 
convinced  the  writer  that  the  decay  referred  to  was 
the  natural  decay  observed  in  the  case  of  all  over- 
ripe fleshy  fruits,  which  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  three  "  dry  rots  "  above  described. 

These  diseases  seem  to  be  restricted  to  certain 
varieties.  While  no  names  have  thus  far  been  given 
to  the  various  kinds  of  dry  rot  above  described,  they 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  varieties  of 
olives  upon  which  they  were  first  noted  and  are  most 
commonly  found  ;  thus  : 

(a)  The  one  that  starts  at  the  blossom  end  was 
first  noted  on  the  Nevadillo  Blanco,  though  it  also 
occurs  on  the  Rubra  and  Pleureur  de  Grasse. 1 

(b)  This  was  first  noted  on  the  Manzanillo,  but  it 
is  also  found  on  the  Obliza  and  on  some  of  the  large, 
fleshy  olives. 

(c)  This  form  is  found  thus  far  only  on  the  Colum- 
bella. 

During  the  three  months  of  investigation,  the 
writer  never  once  failed  to  find  these  diseases  on  the 
varieties  above  named.  From  Oroville  to  the  Mexi- 
can frontier  not  a  single  Nevadillo  Blanco,  Manzanillo, 
Pleureur  de  Grasse,  Obliza  or  Columbella  was  found 
that  did  not  show  the  disease  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent. In  one  orchard  over  90%  of  the  crop  was  de- 
stroyed, though  the  olives  had  scarcely  turned  color  ; 
the  trees  were  Pleureur  de  Grasse,  which  usually  has 
at  least  250  pounds  of  fruit  to  the  tree.  In  certain 
cases  of  isolated  trees  the  rot  was  found. 

The  resident  agent  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  taken  the  matter  up  and  is 
testing  certain  washes  from  which  good  results  are 
hoped  for. 

Prof.  Hayne  turns  next  to  consideration  of  condi- 
tions which  are  unfavorable  from  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  and  these  will  be  outlined  in  our  next  issue. 


THE  FIELD. 


Hop  Growing  in  California. 


NUMBER  III— CONCLUDED. 

By  Daniel  Flint  of  Sacramento  In  Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  lis  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Baling. — When  the  process  of  curing  the  hops  is 
completed,  they  are  prepared  for  shipment  by  press- 
ing into  bales.  The  press  in  general  use  on  the 
Pacific  coast  produces  a  bale  20  inches  square  at  the 
ends  and  5  feet  long,  weighing  from  175  to  250  pounds. 
It  has  a  capacity  of  forty  to  seventy-five  bales  per  day. 
The  box  is  20  inches  wide,  5  feet  long,  and  8  to  10  feet 
deep,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  framework  of 
scantlings.  The  baler  is  placed  beneath  the  cooling 
room,  a  hole  being  cut  in  the  floor  as  large  as  the 
mouth  of  the  box,  down  which  the  hops  are  shoveled 
till  the  box  is  filled.  Underneath  the  box,  running 
lengthwise  of  the  baler,  is  a  3-inch  steel  rod  extend- 
ing a  short  distance  beyond  the  box  at  each  end.  On 
one  end  of  this  rod  is  fastened  a  wheel  10  feet  in 
diameter  through  which  the  power  of  a  team  of 
horses  is  applied.  On  the  rod  are  two  8-inch  pinion 
wheels  placed  so  as  to  just  clear  the  ends  of  the  box. 
These  work  into  racks  4 inches  wide,  bolted  firmly  to 
two  4x4-inch  16-foot  scantlings  which  work  up  and 
down.  At  the  top  these  scantlings  are  hinged  to  the 
ends  of  a  4xl2-inch  cross-piece  about  7  feet  long. 
From  this  cross-piece  drop  two  4x4-inch  pieces,  8 
feet  long,  to  the  bottom  of  which  is  firmly  fastened 
the  follower  which  fits  into  the  box  and,  as  the  power 
is  applied  by  means  of  the  rack  and  pinion,  presses 
down  the  hops. 

The  lower  part  of  each  side  of  the  box  consists  of  a 
door  hinged  on  its  upper  edge  to  one  of  the  heavy 
horizontal  pieces  of  the  outer  frame,  and  opening  up- 


j  ward  and  outward.  When  ready  for  operations,  a 
I  piece  of  baling  cloth  is  cut  of  proper  size  and  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  box.  The  doors  of  the  baler  are 
i  then  closed  and  the  box  is  filled.  The  hops  are 
moved  to  the  baler  in  a  sort  of  small  car,  or  a  two- 
wheeled  barrow,  and  about  three  times  full  make  a 
bale.  While  filling  the  box,  the  hops  are  packed 
somewhat  with  a  pole  to  the  end  of  which  is  fastened 
a  short  piece  of  scautling.  When  the  box  is  filled  an- 
other piece  of  cloth  is  spread  over  the  hops,  the  fol- 
lower is  swung  into  position,  and  the  horses  started. 
Four  turns  of  the  wheel  bring  the  follower  down  as 
far  as  it  should  go.  The  doors  are  then  opened  and 
the  edges  of  the  upper  and  lower  pieces  of  cloth 
brought  together  and  sewed  with  a  lock  stitch.  The 
bale  is  then  removed  from  the  press. 

The  power  used  in  operating  the  press  is  trans- 
mitted by  means  of  a  heavy  rope  which  runs  over  the 
large  10-foot  wheel.  Another  rope  runs  over  a 
similar  wheel  3J  feet  in  diameter  fastened  on  the  out- 
side of  the  large  wheel.  These  ropes  are  arranged 
so  as  to  work  opposite  to  each  other,  one  unwinding 
as  the  other  winds  up.  The  one  running  on  the  out- 
side wheel  is  used  to  raise  the  follower  after  the  bale 
is  pressed. 

The  bales  of  hops  should  be  stored  in  a  cool,  dark 
place.  As  the  aroma  is  continually  passing  off,  the 
bales  should  be  as  little  exposed  to  drafts  as  possible. 
It  is  well  to  place  on  each  bale  by  means  of  a  stencil 
a  small  private  mark,  but  the  weight  should  not  be 
put  on,  as  it  is  liable  to  change  with  the  weather,  in- 
creasing in  damp  and  decreasing  in  dry  weather. 

Marketing. — The  usual  weight  for  a  bale  is  190  to 
200  pounds.  When  sales  are  made  a  deduction  of  five 
pounds  from  each  bale  is  made  for  "  tare."  Sales  are 
usually  made  by  sample. 

In  order  to  introduce  California  hops  into  England, 
the  writer  a  few  years  ago  shipped  consignments  to 
houses  which  were  reputed  to  be  reliable.  For  a  time 
the  results  were  satisfactory.  But  two  of  the 
houses  went  into  bankruptcy  and  he  failed  to  get  re- 
turns for  some  200  bales.  Speaking  from  experience, 
the  writer  would  advise  against  sending  hops  to  Eng- 
land on  consignment  unless  the  shipper  has  some 
reliable  person  to  handle  them.  The  charges  are 
many  and  unreasonable.  To  begin  with,  they  deduct 
eight  pounds  for  tare.  Then  they  charge  for  weigh- 
ing, sampling,  storage,  insurance,  inspecting,  cart- 
age, commission,  etc.  In  fact  they  seem  to  omit  no 
possible  opportunity  for  making  a  charge.  In  numer- 
ous instances  a  consignee  has  bought  in  the  hops  on 
his  own  account  when  he  saw  a  prospect  of  a  rise  in 
price  instead  of  giving  the  consignor  the  benefit  of 
the  advance.  It  is  better  policy  for  the  grower  to 
sell  his  hops  at  home  even  if  he  does  not  get  quite  the 
market  price.  Soon  after  the  hops  have  been  baled, 
say  September,  October,  and  November,  is  the  best 
time  to  sell. 

Prices,  Wages  and  Expenses. — The  Price  of 
Hops:  The  price  of  hops  on  the  Pacific  coast  has 
ranged  all  the  way  from  5  cent  to  $1.10  per  pound, 
which  amply  illustrates  the  extreme  variability  and 
uncertainty  on  the  business  side  of  hop  culture. 

At  12  cents  or  less  per  pound,  hop  production  in- 
volves a  loss.  At  15  to  20  cents,  the  grower  can 
make  a  fair  living  and  may  get  something  ahead.  It 
is  the  wide  fluctuations  in  price  that  have  caused  so 
many  failures  in  the  business  of  hop  culture.  The 
price  of  $1.10  per  pound  in  1882  proved  a  calamity  to 
the  legitimate  grower.  It  led  many  to  embark  in 
the  business  with  dreams  of  sudden  wealth.  Disaster 
to  nearly  all  was  the  natural  result. 

Wages. — Pickers  get  from  00  cents  to  $1.10  per 
hundred  pounds  of  green  hops,  the  average  being 
about  75  cents.  The  pay  of  good  hop  driers  is  $2.50 
to  $5  per  day  and  board.  That  of  helpers,  where 
they  assist  in  taking  off  and  putting  on  the  hops  in 
the  night,  is  $1.25  per  day  and  board.  Field  fore- 
men get  $1.50  to  $2  per  day  and  board.  When  con- 
tracts are  made  for  growing  hops  (hand  work  alone), 
ready  for  picking,  the  price  is  $10  to  $12  per  acre. 
When  the  contract  is  for  all  work,  including  use  of 
team  in  cultivating,  the  price  is  $14  or  $15  per  acre, 
owner  to  furnish  teams  and  tools  and  make  repairs, 
and  the  money  to  be  advanced  in  equal  monthly  pay- 
ments from  February  1  to  September  1. 

In  two  instances  in  the  writer's  experience  careful 
accounts  have  been  kept  to  ascertain  the  actual  cost 
of  hop  production.  In  the  first,  the  picking,  curing 
and  baling  of  sixty-four  acres  cost  $2200;  in  the  sec- 
ond, the  same  operations  on  forty  acres  cost  $1500, 
an  average  of  about  $35  per  acre. 

Expenses. — For  planting  an  acre,  2000  roots  will 
cost  $20,  and  the  expense  of  planting  them  is  $2. 

The  high  wire  trellis  will  cost  from  $80  to  $90  per 
acre,  and  the  cotton  twine  for  support  of  hops  $3  per 
acre  annually. 

On  an  average  it  takes  more  than  three  and  one-half 
pounds  of  green  hops  to  make  one  of  dry,  and  the 
I  cost  of  picking  a  pound  of  dry  hops  is  about  3  cents. 
A  kiln  sufficient  to  cure  the  crop  from  fifty  acres, 
with  everything  complete,  will  cost  $3500  to  $4000, 
and  for  drying,  about  three-fourths  of  a  cord  of  wil- 
low wood,  worth  $4  to  $0  per  cord,  is  required  for 
every  1000  pounds  of  dry  hops. 

Of  crude  sulphur,  costing  2  cents  a  pound,  thirty 
to  forty  pounds  must  be  used  for  every  1000  pounds 
of  dry  hops. 

Each  bale  requires  5  yards  of  24-ounce,  44-inch 


baling  cloth,  which  costs  8  to  10  cents  per  yard. 
Sewing  twine  costs  32  cents  per  pound. 

Cost  of  shipment,  when  the  product  is  marketed 
in  England,  is  about  $1.50  per  hundredweight. 

Conclusion. — Requisites  for  Success:  No  person 
should  embark  in  hop  culture  without  the  proper  re- 
quisites for  success  in  it.  Among  the  first  of  these  is 
the  ownership  of  land  that  will  produce  hops  suitable 
for  the  market.  It  is  also  well  to  have  a  fair  amount 
of  capital,  for  it  takes  cash  to  grow  hops.  In  Ger- 
many, where  there  are  so  many  yards  of  only  one- 
half  acre  to  three  acres,  expenses  are  light  because 
but  little  outside  help  is  employed.  On  the  Pacific 
coast,  where  10  to  300  acres  of  hops  are  grown  by  a 
single  person  or  firm,  hired  labor  is  a  heavy  item  of 
expense. 

The  Labor  Question.— The  large  number  of  labor- 
ers required  for  the  comparatively  short  picking 
season  makes  the  labor  supply  a  very  important 
element  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  hop  culture. 
Hundreds  of  acres  of  hops  have  been  left  unpicked 
owing  to  short  supply  of  pickers.  General  prosper- 
ity in  other  lines  of  industry  only  aggravates  the 
difficulty  by  giving  permanent  employment  to  the 
laborers.  There  is  one  remedy  which  may  be  safely 
recommended:  Everything  possible  should  be  done 
to  make  hop  picking  respectable  and  popular  so  that 
white  families  who  are  in  good  circumstances  will 
engage  in  it. 

There  is  plenty  of  suitable  land  on  the  Pacific  coast 
alone  to  grow  all  the  hops  consumed  in  the  United 
States  and  leave  a  large  surplus  for  export.  Cost  of 
transportation  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  at  present, 
but  improvement  in  this  direction  is  to  be  expected  in 
the  normal  course  of  trade  development. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

Management  of  Breeding  Ewes  and  Lambs. 

By  James  Withcombe  of  the  Oregon  Experiment  Station  in  a 
Farmers'  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agrioulture. 

Winter  Management  of  Breeding  Ewes. — Breed, 
ing  ewes  should  be  kept  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  flock,  and  care  should  be  exercised  to  prevent 
them  from  entering  winter  in  an  emaciated  condition. 
The  temptation  is  great  for  the  farmer  to  put  off  the 
feeding  of  the  flock  to  the  latest  possible  period  in 
the  fall  or  winter.  This,  however,  is  a  serious  mis- 
take, as  the  frozen,  non-nutritious  grasses  are  to- 
tally insufficient  to  sustain  the  bodily  wants  of  the 
animal,  and  a  rapid  wasting  of  flesh  too  frequently 
ensues.  The  loss  of  flesh  resulting  from  this  treat- 
ment is  always  expensive  to  regain,  as  with  reduced 
vitality  comes  impairment  of  the  organs  of  digestion 
and  assimilation.  The  time  of  changing  from  pasture 
to  winter  feed  is  often  a  critical  period  in  the  life  of 
the  sheep,  especially  so  when  no  provision  has  been 
made  to  supply  succulent  feed  in  the  form  of  roots 
and  silage.  An  excellent  plan  to  assist  in  modifying 
the  injurious  effects  of  these  changed  conditions  is  to 
commence  feeding  the  flock  light  rations  of  oats  upon 
the  first  appearance  of  severe  autumn  frosts.  Sur- 
prisiugly  good  results  will  be  obtained  by  feeding  one- 
half  round  of  oats  per  head  while  the  ewes  are  yet  on 
pasture.  This  will  keep  them  in  good  condition  as 
well  as  familiarize  them  with  trough  feeding,  which  is 
no  small  item  in  preparing  the  flock  to  enter  their 
winter  quarters. 

Much  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  the  winter  housing  of  sheep  in  this  climate, 
but  the  preponderance  of  evidence  based  upon  expe- 
rience is  decidedly  adverse  to  a  general  practice  of 
housing  the  mutton  breeds.  If  housed  at  all  it  is 
best  merely  to  provide  an  open  shed  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  dry,  for  convenience  in  feeding,  and  for 
supplying  comfort  for  the  flock  while  eating.  There 
should  be  no  evil  results  following  the  proper  housing 
of  sheep.  In  a  warm,  humid  winter  climate  close 
housing  is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  if  adopted 
evil  results  will  inevitably  follow.  If  ewes  of  the 
large  mutton  breeds  are  to  be  housed,  a  floor  space 
of  at  least  15  square  feet  for  each  ewe  should  be  pro- 
vided, and  20  or  even  25  feet  would  be  better. 

Space  at  the  feeding  rack  should  be  governed  by 
the  size  of  the  ewes.  Large  ones,  weighing  from  175 
to  225  pounds,  require  a  space  of  1}  feet.  Smaller 
ones  require  proportionately  less.  For  best  results, 
the  building  should  be  cleaned  out  everyday,  as  noth- 
ing is  more  repulsive  to  sheep  or  more  injurious  to 
their  health  than  a  befouled  pen,  from  whose  floor 
noxious  gases  are  continually  emanating.  Especially 
will  this  be  the  case  when  succulent  feed  is  being  fed, 
as  the  excessive  amount  of  liquid  and  semi-solid  ex- 
cretions will  quickly  develop  a  condition  of  absolute 
nastiness.  The  practice  of  covering  this  daily  with 
fresh  bedding  is  not  to  be  commended,  as  the  heat 
developed  from  their  bodies  when  lying  down  causes 
foul  gases  to  arise,  which  are  inhaled  by  the  sheep 
with  baneful  effects.  This  can  in  a  measure  be  kept 
under  control  by  the  daily  application  of  gypsum,  but 
a  thorough  cleaning  out  of  the  pens  every  day  will  be 
found  much  more  satisfactory  in  the  end. 

The  amount  and  character  of  the  feed  given  should 
be  governed  largely  by  the  condition  of  the  ewes,  and, 
if  for  any  reason  they  are  permitted  to  enter  their 
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winter  quarters  in  thin  condition,  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  getting  them  started  on  the  road  to  improve- 
ment if  a  good  crop  of  vigorous  lambs  is  expected  in 
the  spring.  If  the  ewes  enter  winter  in  good  flesh, 
but  little  if  any  grain  will  be  required  until  a  few 
weeks  before  lambing  time  ;  hence  it  is  the  part  of 
economy  to  have  them  in  this  condition  at  this  par- 
ticular season.  All  sudden  changes  of  feed  should  be 
studiously  avoided,  and  the  flock  should  be  brought 
by  degrees  to  changed  conditions.  For  ewes  weigh- 
ing 175  to  225  pounds  a  ration  of  three  to  four  pounds 
of  corn  silage  and  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  nicely 
cured  and  not  overripe  clover  or  vetch  hay  will  be 
ample  to  sustain  them  in  prime  condition  up  to  within 
a  couple  of  weeks  of  lambing.  At  this  time  for  best 
results  slightly  less  silage  and  hay  can  be  fed,  and  a 
supplementary  feed  of  one  pound  of  equal  parts  of 
bran  and  oats  may  be  added. 

The  ewes  should  have  daily  exercise,  and  a  good 
plan  is  to  drive  them  carefully  some  little  distance  to 
pasture  that  has  not  been  heavily  stocked  during  the 
summer,  as  they  delight  to  roam  over  such  ground  to 
pick  out  the  green  and  tender  blades  among  the  old 
dried  grasses. 

Spring  and  Summer  Management  of  Ewes  and 
Lambs. — When  the  season  arrives  for  turning  the 
ewes  and  iambs  upon  winter  wheat  or  other  pasture, 
the  grain  feed  should  be  continued  for  some  time,  as 
well  as  a  light  ration  of  hay.  This  will  counteract 
the  oversucculency  of  the  green  feed  and  prevent 
possible  derangements  of  the  digestive  organs. 
Lambs  make  a  remarkable  growth  and  matured 
sheep  take  on  flesh  very  rapidly  upon  the  wheat  pas- 
tures. It  is  not  unusual  for  lambs  to  make  a  daily 
gain  of  three-fourths  to  one  pound  for  the  first  thirty 
days,  and  they  frequently  weigh  from  forty-five  to 
fifty  pounds  at  two  months  old. 

A  farmer  living  near  Monmouth,  Oregon,  recently 
marketed  a  carload  of  lambs  averaging  140  pounds. 
The  age  of  these  lambs  ranged  from  six  to  eight 
months.  They  ran  with  their  dams  in  the  early  spring 
on  winter  wheat  and  rape,  and  later  in  the  season 
upon  rape  and  clover.  This  is  not  an  unusual  weight 
for  lambs  in  this  section,  reared  under  similar  condi- 
tions. 

As  the  time  approaches  for  weaning  the  lambs  am- 
ple provision  should  be  made  to  guard  against  any 
possible  check  to  them,  as  this  is  a  critical  period  of 
their  life.  Weaning  them  upon  rape  and  clover  has 
given  excellent  results.  The  method  employed  was 
to  provide  a  nice  piece  of  rape  adjacent  to  a  good 
growth  of  second-crop  clover,  and  when  the  lambs 
are  turned  in  upon  this  they  appear  indifferent  as  to 
the  loss  of  their  dams. 

The  Early  Market  Lamb  and  the  Draft  Ewe. — 
The  trade  in  the  early  market  lamb  has  not  developed 
into  large  proportions  as  yet  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, but  with  the  ever-increasing  population  of  our 
coast  cities  and  the  growing  demand  for  this  health- 
ful and  delicious  meat,  this  branch  of  sheep  husbandry 
is  destined  to  become  an  important  factor  in  the 
revenues  of  the  farm.  A  good  system  for  this  work 
is  to  select  in  the  early  fall  the  ewes,  that  are  intended 
to  be  retired  from  the  flock  and  place  them  upon  a 
good  piece  of  pasture,  rape  being  preferable.  Ar- 
range to  have  them  lamb  early,  not  later  than  the 
last  of  January.  The  winter  management  should  be 
practically  the  same  as  for  the  breeding  flock,  except 
that  a  more  liberal  quantity  of  grain  should  be  given 
after  lambing.  Adjoining  the  shed  or  yard  in  which 
the  ewes  are  fed  a  place  should  be  set  apart  for  the 
lambs,  so  constructed  as  to  admit  the  lambs  but  ex- 
clude the  ewes. 

In  this  space  a  trough  should  be  placed  so  that  the 
lambs  can  not  get  into  it  with  their  feet,  and  a  mix- 
ture of  bran  and  oil  meal  in  the  proportion  of  one  of 
the  latter  to  three  of  the  former  should  be  kept  in  it. 

When  the  lambs  are  ready  for  shipment  to  market, 
as  they  should  be  at  the  age  of  six  to  eight  weeks, 
the  ewes  from  which  they  are  taken  should  be  given 
but  little  if  any  grain  for  a  few  days,  or  until  the 
milk  secretions  are  materially  checked.  As  soon  as 
they  give  evidence  of  drying  up,  commence  to  gradu- 
ally increase  the  grain  feed  until  it  is  brought  up  to 
quite  a  liberal  amount.  It  is  highly  important  at 
this  juncture  to  expedite  their  preparation  for  mar- 
ket with  all  possible  speed,  as  at  this  season  fat  aged 
ewes  will  command  a  better  price  than  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year. 

Pall  and  Winter  Treatment  of  the  Lamb. — To 
secure  perfect  development  in  any  animal,  a  steady, 
unchecked  growth  from  the  time  of  birth  to  the  age 
of  maturity  must  be  maintained,  hence  this  fact 
should  be  kept  well  in  view  when  the  lamb  is  ex- 
pected to  improve  or  even  maintain  the  standard  of 
the  flock.  Experience  has  taught  many  breeders 
that  it  is  economy  to  supplement  the  summer  pasture 
with  a  slight  grain  ration  for  lambs.  Whether  this 
system  of  summer  feeding  is  adopted  or  not,  grain 
or  other  concentrated  nutritious  foods  should  be  fed 
early  in  the  fall  and  continued  throughout  the  winter. 
The  best  fall  pastures  that  the  farm  affords  should  be 
selected  for  the  lambs,  and  every  precaution  taken  to 
have  them  enter  the  winter  in  the  best  of  constitu- 
tional vigor  and  thrift.  The  winter  treatment  should 
be  somewhat  similar  to  that  given  the  older  members 
of  the  flock  with  the  exception  that,  if  it  is  within  the 
range  of  possibilities,  a  greater  variety  of  feed  should 
be  given  them. 


HETEOROLOGICAL. 


An  Electric  Frost  Alarm. 

Electric  contrivances,  which  give  alarm  by  ringing 
a  bell  at  the  approach  of  a  low  temperature,  have 
been  used  to  some  extent  by  California  fruit  growers 
and  have  been  described  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
The  subject  of  such  electric  arrangement  has  re- 
cently been  investigated  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Bonebright, 
Meteorologist  of  the  Idaho  Experiment  Station,  and 
he  has  published  a  bulletin  on  the  subject.  The  ther- 
mostat is  not  recommended,  because  a  slight  derange- 
ment renders  it  useless  to  any  except  an  experienced 
mechanic  or  electrician.  Prof.  Bonebright  pro- 
nounces the  differential  thermometer  very  good 
and  easily  adjusted  and  tested  by  anyone  ;  but  the 
apparatus  which  is  illustrated  herewith,  and  of  which 
a  description  is  taken  from  Prof.  Bonebright's  writ- 
ings, is  pronounced  very  satisfactory. 

The  Apparatus. — In  order  to  protect  against 
frosts,  a  warning  should  be  given  when  the  tempera- 
ture has  fallen  not  less  than  8°  or  10°  P.  above  freez- 
ing. The  apparatus  described  herewith  will  give 
warning,  by  the  ring  of  a  bell,  when  an  exposed  ther- 
mometer has  fallen  to  a  given  temperature.  The 
thermometer  can  be  adjusted  for  any  temperature, 
and  can  be  placed  anywhere  in  the  orchard  or  field. 
The  other  parts  can  be  put  in  the  house,  with  the 
warning  bell  in  a  convenient  place.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  apparatus  is  from  $5  to  $7.  From  the  follow- 
ing description,  any  electrician  can  make  the  ap- 
paratus, and  a  person  not  acquainted  with  electrical 
methods  can  put  it  in  place  : 

Description  of  Apparatus. — The  apparatus  con- 
sists of  a  battery,  relay  coil,  alarm  bell  and  thermom- 
eter. The  battery  used  is  the  common  crow-foot  cell 
used  in  telegraphing,  size  6x8  inches. 

The  relay  C  is  composed  of  two  coils.    Each  coil 


wire,  No.  16  B.  &  S.,  connects  the  wire  in  the  stem 
of  the  thermometer  to  one  post  of  the  bell  and  to  one 
pole  of  the  battery  ;  another  wire  connects  the  mer- 
cury in  the  bulb  with  the  proper  binding  post  of  the 
coil,  and  a  third  wire  is  run  from  the  armature  of  the 
relay  to  the  remaining  binding  post  of  the  bell.  The 
remaining  pole  of  the  battery  is  then  connected  to 
the  properly  marked  post  of  the  coil.  It  is  well  to 
test  the  connections  by  seeing  that  the  bell  rings 
when  the  thermometer  circuit  is  broken. 

The  action  of  the  instrument  is  very  simple.  When 
the  wire  in  the  stem  of  the  thermometer  is  in  contact 
with  the  mercury,  a  current  of  electricity  will  pass 
through  the  relay  coils,  causing  the  armature  to  be 
attached  to  the  iron  cores.  The  battery  furnishes  a 
continuous  current  and  will  keep  the  armature  in 
this  position  until  the  circuit  is  broken.  When  the 
circuit  is  broken  by  the  mercury  falling  below  the 
lower  point  of  the  wire  in  the  thermometer,  the  arm- 
ature will  be  drawn  by  the  spring  against  the  screw 
S,  which  puts  the  bell  in  a  circuit  with  the  battery. 
This  condition  is  shown  in  the  cut.  The  wires  used  in 
connecting  up  the  apparatus  should  be  insulated  by 
fastening  them  to  wooden  supports.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  the  bell  will  give  warning  of  the  break- 
ing of  one  of  the  wires  leading  to  the  thermometer. 
In  case  the  thermometer  is  more  than  150  feet  from 
the  battery,  two  cells  should  be  connected  in  series, 
i.  e.,  the  copper  of  one  cell  connected  with  the  zinc 
of  the  other.  In  any  case  where  one  cell  is  not  strong 
enough,  two  in  series  should  be  used. 

Since  the  instrument  can  be  set  for  any  tempera- 
ture, it  can  be  put  to  practical  use  in  the  green- 
houses, incubators  and  in  any  place  where  a  warming 
of  low  temperature  is  desired. 
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has  an  iron  core  U  inches  long,  1-inch  in  diameter, 
and  is  wound  with  No.  24  B.  &  S.  double  cotton-cov- 
ered magnetic  wire,  to  a  depth  of  1-inch.  The  coils 
are  wound  right  and  left-handed  and  are  placed  hori- 
zontally. 

The  armature  A  consists  of  an  upright  piece  with  a 
crossbar  of  soft  iron,  which  is  so  held  that  it  is  at- 
tracted by  the  iron  cores  of  the  coils  when  magne- 
tized. An  adjustable  spring  holds  the  armature  A 
against  the  screw  S  when-  no  current  is  flowing 
through  the  coil  C.  The  maker  should  put  on  the 
base  of  the  coil  binding  posts  marked  with  the  con- 
nections, as  given  in  Fig.  1.  A  50-cent  door  bell  will 
answer  for  the  alarm. 

The  thermometer  consists  of  a  glass  stem  8  or  10 
inches  long,  with  an  internal  diameter  of  approxi- 
mately ^-inch  (1  cm),  attached  to  a  bulb  which  has 
a  diameter  of  1  inch  (25  cm).  The  bulb  and  2  or  3 
inches  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  are  filled  with 
mercury,  and  the  tube  is  graduated  for  every  10° 
from  30°  to  100°  F.  Electrical  connection  with  the 
mercury  is  made  by  a  platinum  wire  blown  in  the 
glass.  On  the  top  of  the  stem  is  a  brass  cap  with  a 
No.  30  B.  &  S.  bare  copper  wire  passing  through  it 
and  making  contact  with  the  mercury.  The  ther- 
mometer can  be  tested  at  any  time  by  comparing  it 
with  an  accurate  Fahrenheit  thermometer.  It  is 
made  large  in  order  to  give  free  action  to  the  mer- 
cury around  the  wire  in  the  tube. 

To  Put  the  Apparatus  in  Place. — To  prepare 
the  battery  place  the  copper  and  zinc  in  a 
glass  jar,  as  in  the  cut,  and  put  copper  sul- 
phate crystals  (blue  vitriol)  in  the  jar  to  the 
depth  of  1  inch.  Fill  the  jar  with  water,  being 
sure  to  cover  the  zinc,  and  connect  the  wire  from  the 
copper  to  the  zinc.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours 
the  battery  will  be  ready  for  use.  The  battery  can 
be  prepared  for  immediate  use  by  filling  it  to  the  zinc 
with  water  and  then  covering  the  zinc  with  the  solution 
surrounding  the  zinc  of  a  similar  battery  which  is  in 
good  running  condition. 

The  thermometer  should  be  freely  exposed  not 
more  than  2  or  3  feet  above  the  ground  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  orchard  most  liable  to  frost,  usually  the 
lower  ground. 

The  lower  point  of  the  copper  wire  in  the  tube  of 
the  thermometer  should  be  set  opposite  the  number 
indicating  the  temperature  for  which  the  instrument 
is  to  give  warning,  usually  40°  to  45°  F.    A  copper 


Any  one  having-  made  an  invention  in  order  to  obtain 
a  patent  therefor  must  execute  and  file  in  the  Patent 
Office  an  application  for  the  same,  together  with  $15,  the 
first  Government  fee.  An  application  consists  of  a  peti- 
tion setting  forth  the  invention  and  praying  for  the 
grant  of  the  letters  patent,  a  specification  describing  the 
invention,  specifically  claiming  the  new  features,  a  draw- 
ing illustrating  the  invention,  and  an 
oath  which  must  set  forth  that  the  in- 
vention has  not  been  in  public  use  or 
on  sale  or  described  in  any  publication 
for  more  than  two  years  before  the 
date  of  the  application,  and  for  which 
no  foreign  patent  has  been  granted 
for  more  than  seven  months.  Upon 
the  receipt  of  the  application  it  is  sent 
to  one  of  the  thirty-six  divisions  of  the 
Patent  Office  to  which  by  its  nature  it 
belongs.  In  due  course  it  is  taken  up 
for  examination  to  determine  whether 
it  is  new  and  useful.  If  found  to  be 
new,  an  application  is  allowed  the  ap- 
plicant. He  is  notified  thereof  and  is 
given  six  months  in  which  to  pay  the 
final  Government  fee  of  $20,  and  the 
patent  is  issued  within  three  weeks 
after  the  final  bill  is  paid.  If  the  ap- 
plication is  found  to  lack  novelty  a  letter  is  written  to 
the  applicant,  pointing  out  the  objections  and  re- 
ferring him  to  any  prior  patents  or  publications  which 
may  have  a  bearing  on  the  case.  A  patent,  if  for 
a  mechanical  invention,  is  granted  for  seventeen  years. 
Other  patents  are  granted  for  three  and  one-half,  seven 
and  fourteen  years,  the  Government  fee  being  respectively 
$10,  $15  and  $30.  To  get  things  right  it  is  well  to  employ 
a  competent  and  experienced  patent  lawyer. 


Wood-cutting  tools  are  usually  made  somewhat 
softer  and  with  more  of  a  spring  temper  than  the  thicker 
edge  of  metal-cutting  tools.  The  process  is  the  same  for 
both,  but  the  temper  is  drawn  lower  or  to  a  bluish  tint. 
For  wood-cutting  tools  hardened  in  oil  a  slow  fire  should 
be  used,  so  as  not  to  burn  the  corners  and  edges  by  over- 
heating. Heat  to  a  cherry  red  and  quickly  plunge,  edge 
first,  in  the  oil  bath.  While  the  thick  part  of  the  tool  is 
still  hot,  place  it  over  the  fire  and  slowly  heat  until  the 
oil  takes  fire,  then  plunge  again  in  the  oil  bath  or  water. 
The  bluing  process  of  tempering  is  much  used,  and  is 
done  by  cleaning  the  surface  of  the  hardened  part  of  the 
tool  with  emery  paper  and  then  heating  by  contact  with 
a  piece  of  redhot  iron  just  back  of  tho  cutting  edge. 
When  the  color  has  reached  the  blue  tint,  plunge  it  in 
water. 

Water  with  an  8-foot  fall  flowing  30  cubic  feet  per 
minute  would,  theoretically,  give  [\  H.  P.,  practically, 
about  80%  of  that,  or  ,\  H.  P.  Knowing  the  pressure  in 
pounds  per  square  foot — styled  P — and  the  volume  dis- 
placed in  cubic  feet  por  minute — styled  V — the  the- 
oretical horse  power  may  always  be  found  by  tho  for- 

P  y  V  ' 
mula  H.  P.=  3.^0() .   In  the  case  specified  P=62.5X8=500 


.    .       _  500X30 
lbs.  per  square  foot,  so  H  YWQ0~* 


h  H.  P. 


The  actual  horse  power  would  depend  upon  the  efficiency 
of  tho  motor.   

In  operating  a  siphon  the  lower  end  of  the  discharge 
arm  must  constantly  be  below  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  supply  basin.  When  the  weight  of  the  water  per 
square  inch  of  soctional  area  in  the  up-tube  equals  the 
atmospheric  pressure  per  square  inch  on  tho  water  in  tho 
supply  basin,  the  siphon  will  coaso  to  flow.  Theoretically, 
the  atmospheric  pressure  will  support  a  column  of  water 
34  feet  high,  as  the  weight  of  such  a  column  of  water  1 


One  way  to  tell  what  a  boiler  is  doing  is  to  find  the 
number  of  pounds  of  water  evaporated  per  hour:  30 
pounds  from  feed  at  100°  P.,  evaporated  into  steam  at  70 
pounds  pressure,  or  its  equivalent  under  different  condi- 
tions, constitute  1  H.  P. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

The  Midnight  Minuet. 

It  is  dark  and  dull  and  gloomy,  with  its 

windows  facing  north, 
This  the  old  colonial  mansion  from  its  ivy 

peering  forth. 
Thore's  a  flintlock  o'er  the  mantel,  and  a 

flag  above  the  door, 
And  a  harp  with  strings  that  dangle  in 

the  dust  upon  tho  floor. 
But  when  falls  the  purple  twilight,  then 

the  silver  sconces  flare, 
Comes  a  hand  upon  the  knocker,  and  a 

step  upon  the  stair. 
And  as  she  courtesies  from  the  threshold 

in  her  sweet,  patrician  grace, 
As  he  grounds  his  moldy  musket  by  the 

fireless  chimney  place. 

Here  and  there  tho  yellow  laces  from  her 

sleeves  have  dropped  away, 
And  her  pearls  have  lost  their  luster  in 

the  darkness  and  decay; 
Brown  and  scentless  are  the  roses  that  are 

clustered  on  her  breast, 
But  her  gown  is  gold  embroidered,  and 

her  hair  with  powder  dressed. 
He  is  clad  in  tattered  garments  that  were 

once  of  buff  and  blue, 
On  his  temples  is  a  bandage  where  the 

blood  is  oozing  through ; 
Sash  and  plume  are  grimed  with  battle, 

spur  and  saber  red  with  rust — 
But  the  harp  is  faintly  sounding  from  its 

covering  of  dust. 

It  is  played  by  unseen  fingers  that  with 
touches  soft  and  low 

Gently  wake  the  mournful  music  of  a  cen- 
tury ago ; 

Quaint  old  tunes  that  were  in  fashion  in 

the  days  of  patch  and  puff, 
Periwigs  and  ostrich  feathers,  lace  cravats 

and  perfumed  snuff ; 
And    they  walk    with    prim  precision 

through  the  stately  minuet, 
Though  her  faded  satin  slippers  with  the 

grave  dews  glisten  wot, 
And  he  moves  a  little  stiffly,  since  beneath 

the  flower  and  vine 
He  has  slept  a  hundred  summers  on  tho 

field  of  Brandywine. 

Hark  !    The  ancient  clock  is  striking  in 

the  dim,  deserted  hall, 
Slowly,  as  with  age  grown  weary,  twelve 

deliberate  strokes  in  all, 
And  the  tinkling  harp  is  silent,  and  the 

lady  lifts  her  train, 
And  the  soldier  takes  the  musket  to  his 

shoulder  once  again ; 
Dies  the  candle  in  the  socket,  loudly 

creaks  the  crumbling  stair, 
Swings  the  door  on  broken  hinges  with  a 

rush  of  chilly  air. 
But  the  mouse  behind  tho  curtain  and  the 

spider  in  her  net 
Still  remain  to  tell  the  story  of  the  mid- 
night minuet. 

— Munsey's  Magazine. 

The  Heroism  of  Hortense. 

Hortcnse  had  always  been  called  the 
pet  of  the  village  of  Harmouth,  where 
the  eighteen  years  of  her  happy  life 
had  been  passed.  It  could  not  entirely 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  she 
was  the  youngest  daughter  of  their 
favorite  minister,  whose  wife  had  died 
at  the  birth  of  this  tiny  life;  it  was 
more  because  of  the  child's  pretty  face 
and  happy  disposition  that  she  had 
won  for  herself  the  love  of  those  simple- 
hearted  villagers.  Hortense,  although 
she  had  been  deprived  of  her  mother, 
had  not  also  lost  the  mother-care  and 
love  that  had  been  showered  on  her 
from  earliest  infancy  by  the  dear  old 
colored  "mammy"  who  had  served 
Hortense's  mother  before  her. 

To  Rev.  Mr.  Everatts,  after  a  long 
day  of  work  in  his  study  or  tedious 
visits  to  the  poor  of  the  village,  it  was 
a  source  of  the  keenest  pleasure  to 
watch  the  little  child  playing  in  the 
garden  or  romping  with  Rover  in  the 
yard.  He  liked  to  think  as  he  leaned 
back  in  his  great  armchair,  of  the  time 
when  Hortense  would  be  grown  up, 
and  hoped  she  would  be  in  all  things 
like  that  dear  one  who  had  passed  over 
that  this  little  life  might  breath  its 
song  to  the  world.  For  the  minister 
had  devotedly  loved  Hortense's  mother, 
and  had  thought  her  all  things  good 
and  beautiful,  and  was  therefore  thank- 
ful that  every  day  his  daughter  grew 
more  like  her  mother.  Hortense's  | 
brothers  and  sisters  were  all  married  i 
and  gone  from  the  heart  hside,  leaving 
the  master  with  no  one  at  home  to  love  | 
and  caress  but  her.    She  often  accom- 1 


panied  her  father  on  his  expeditions  to 
the  poor,  and  it  was  her  delight  to 
carry  the  basket  containing  food  or 
clothes  gathered  up  by  the  black 
mammy,  which  she  distributed  wher- 
ever her  papa  thought  best. 

Hortense  had  always  been  an  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  child,  but  as  a  young 
lady  of  eighteen  summers  she  was  as 
beautiful  a  lady  to  look  upon  as  one 
could  wish  to  behold.  They  were  all 
proud  of  her  beauty;  they  felt  as  if  it  too 
belonged  to  them,  as  did  seemingly  the 
life  and  services  of  the  maid,  who  de- 
voted so  much  of  her  time  and  thoughts 
to  their  welfare. 

Hortense  had  been  away  all  that 
summer.  Early  in  the  spring  her 
aunt  had  sent  her  an  urgent  invitation 
to  accompany  herself  and  daughter  on 
a  trip  through  Europe;  so,  after  a 
good  deal  of  urging  on  the  part  of  the 
home  folks,  she  consented  to  join  her 
cousin  and  aunt.  And  now  fall  has 
come  and  Hortense  with  it,  looking 
fresher  and  prettier  than  ever  as  she 
drove  up  from  the  depot  with  her  papa 
and  Jack. 

Of  course  you  do  not  know  who  Jack 
Is,  but  that  is  because  you  do  not  live 
in  Harmouth.  Everybody  there  felt 
well  acquainted  with  Jack,  because 
Jack  was  Hortense's  dearest  friend. 
She  had  promised  to  become  Jack's 
wife  sometime,  and  since  that  made  the 
girl  happy,  everybody  else  was  happy, 
too,  and  went  about  their  work  as  if 
they  carried  some  weighty  and  wonder- 
ful secret,  when  really  everybody  knew 
all  about  the  great  event  that  was  to 
be.  Jack  was  a  very  good  fellow  who 
lived  in  New  York,  and  had  met  Hor- 
tense in  that  city  years  ago  when  she 
was  a  little  girl  visiting  her  aunt  there, 
and  had  formed  a  boyish  attachment 
which  followed  him  into  manhood  and 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  Hortense  herself.  What  long  de- 
lightful letters  she  had  written  to  him 
from  Europe  telling  all  about  her  jour- 
neyings  in  the  queer  old  place  and  of 
the  dazzling  delight  of  Paris,  Italy  and 
Switzerland. 

Hortense  had  thought  that  the  vil- 
lage looked  strangely  deserted  and 
empty  as  she  rode  through  it,  but  that, 
she  reasoned,  must  be  because  she  had 
become  accustomed  to  the  great  crowds 
of  the  big  cities  she  had  visited;  but 
when  she  arrived  at  home  and  noticed 
how  queer  the  dear  mammy  acted  and 
her  papa,  too,  seemed  uneasy  about 
something;  she  questioned  them  about 
her  feeling,  and  then  it  was  that  she 
learned  something  which  was  to  cause 
her  sorrow  for  many  years  to  come. 

"My  daughter,"  began  Mr.  Everatts, 
taking  his  child  in  his  arms,  "I  had 
not  intended  that  you  should  know  of 
the  disaster  that  has  come  to  our  vil- 
lage, my  dear,  for  I  had  written  to 
your  uncle  to  keep  you  in  New  York 
until  after  the  trouble  was  over,  but  I 
presume  the  letter  did  not  reach  him 
in  time.  Perhaps  no  harm  will  be  done, 
however,  as  we  will  send  you  back  by 
the  next  train.  Hortense,  my  dear, 
our  town  has  been  stricken  with  small- 
pox, and  there  are  many,  very  many, 
who  are  afilicted  with  the  dread  dis- 
ease. Those  who  are  not  have  left  the 
town,  and  so  there  are  very  few  left  to 
take  care  of  the  sick.  But  do  not  be 
nervous,  my  dear,  for  we  will  let  no 
harm  come  to  you,  and  you  must  return 
immediately,  either  to  your  aunt's  in 
New  York  or  some  nearer  place  of 
refuge." 

"Why,  you  dear  old  papa,"  answered 
Hortense,  laughing,  "do  you  think  I'm 
afraid  '!  Of  course  not !  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  go  away  and  leave  you  and 
mammy  here  with  no  one  to  help  you, 
and  all  the  other  folks  too.  No  indeed; 
that  would  be  too  selfish.  I  am  so,  so 
sorry  for  the  poor  people;  I  will  put  off 
my  things  and  go  right  out  and  see  if 
there  is  anything  I  can  do  to  help." 
And  Hortense  started  for  her  room  to 
put  on  her  working-day  clothes. 

"Hortense,  stop  !  "  called  Jack,  who 
heard  with  horror  of  her  intention  to 
go  among  the  smallpox  patients  and 
nurse  them.  He  had  been  very  much 
excited  all  the  time  that  her  father  had 
been  telling  them  of  the  matter,  and 
could  hardly  wait  for  the  next  train 
that  would  carry  his  precious  one  to 
safety  from  that  terrible  disease. 
"  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  say- 


ing, dear.  Of  course  you  can't  leave 
|  the  house  until  we  start  for  the  depot. 
Come,  dear,  sit  down,  and  we  will  have 
a  pleasant  time  visiting  with  your 
father  until  we  must  go."  And  Jack 
brought  Hortense  back  into  the  room. 

"Jack  is  right,  my  dear.  Of  course 
you  must  not  dream  of  staying,  though 
it  is  like  your  unselfish  self,"  said  Mr. 
Everatts,  sadly  smiling  as  he  noticed 
the  look  of  disappointment  in  his 
daughter's  lovely  face. 

"Why,  papa,"  replied  Hortense  in  a 
trembling  voice,  as  she  came  up  to  Jack 
and  put  her  hand  in  his,  "you  surely 
would  not  have  me  be  so  selfish  and  un- 
kind as  to  let  all  my  friends  who  are 
helpless  now  go  unattended  especially 
when  you  say  that  the  well  ones  have 
left  the  place.  No,  dear  papa,  it  is 
plainly  my  duty  to  stay  and  help.  You 
won't  send  me  away,  will  you  ?  " 

"  My  child,  you  must  try  and  realize 
that  the  cases  are  very  serious.  Not 
only  would  my  little  girl's  sweet  face 
be  ruined,  but  she  might  die  if  she 
should  be  so  rash  as  to  expose  herself. 
I  I  must  stay  with  my  people,  of  course; 
but,  dear,  I  am  a  man,  and  it  does  not 
matter  if  my  old  face  is  scratched  and 
scarred,  but  it  would  break  my  heart 
if  anything  should  happen  to  my  dar- 
ling. I  am  deeply  grieved  that  so 
many  of  my  flock  have  been  willing  to 
rush  out  of  the  town  and  leave  behind 
so  much  suffering,"  and  the  minister 
bowed  his  head  with  the  weight  of 
anxiety. 

"Come,  sweetheart,  let's  don't  talk 
about  the  disagreeable  thing  any  more; 
we'll  go  in  the  garden  and  get  some 
fresh  air.  I  feel  suffocated  at  the  mere 
thought  of  my  queen's  having  the  small- 
pox," said  Jack. 

"No,  Jackie,  dear,  you  must  not  try 
to  make  me  shirk  my  duty.  If  it  is 
right  for  papa  to  stay,  it  is  right  for 
his  daughter  too.  Forgive  me,  dar- 
ling, for  displeasing  you  or  giving  you 
one  moment's  pain,  but  can't  you  see  I 
must  ?  There  is  no  escape  without  dis- 
honor." And,  turning  to  her  father, 
she  said:  "  Now,  listen  to  me,  you  who 
have  always  been  so  kind  and  good; 
you  won't  refuse  this  dearest  wish  of 
my  life,  will  you,  daddy,  dear  ?  If  it 
was  wrong  for  those  other  people  to 
desert  in  the  hour  of  need,  how  much 
worse  would  it  be  for  me,  a  minister's 
daughter — I,  who  have  always  helped 
them  in  sickness  and  have  loved  them 
so  long,  little  children  and  old  women 
alike." 

Hortense's  face  was  illumined  with  a 
great  spiritual  light  as  she  stood  plead- 
ing with  her  father  for  the  right  to 
make  the  great  sacrifice.  "  My  father, 
you  have  always  been  so  proud  of  my 
pretty  face,  and  have  liked  to  hear  me 
called  all  that  was  beautiful  and  lovely; 
but  papa,  dear,  if  I  should  go  away 
now  and  leave  to  die  many  persons  that 
might  have  been  saved  with  a  little 
help  from  me,  to  lives  of  usefulness  and 
goodness,  do  you  think  that  then  I 
could  ever  look  into  the  glass  again, 
could  ever  hear  words  of  praise  of  my 
beauty  without  hating,  despising  the 
face  reflected  to  me  by  my  mirror  and 
admired  by  my  friends  ?  It  is  you  who 
have  taught  me  of  the  beauty  of  the 
soul,  that  which  surpasses  all  outward 
signs;  only  that  is  of  consequence,  and 
think  you  I  could  go  to  my  Master  with 
such  a  stain  on  my  character  ?  Oh,  it 
would  be  too  cruel  and  base.  Say  that 
I  may  " 

"Hortense,  you  are  mad  !  "  exclaimed 
Jack,  as  he  paced  the  floor  in  irritation 
at  her  words.  "Don't  say  another 
word.  You  cannot  sacrifice  yourself 
thus.  I  will  not  allow  it;  besides,  do 
you  think  I  want  an  ugly  pock-marked 
creature  for  a  wife  ?  So  stop  this  non- 
sense.   I  will  not  listen  to  it  longer." 

"  Jack  !  "  With  one  loud  cry  as  from 
some  being  that  had  been  wounded 
mortally  she  uttered  his  name,  and  in 
that  moment  the  happy  care-free  girl- 
hood in  her  died  and  with  terrified  eyes 
she  gazed  on  the  lover  who  had  crushed 
her.  But  it  was  only  for  a  moment 
that  she  looked.  In  the  next  instant, 
with  blazing  eyes  and  head  thrown 
back  and  hand  tightly  clasped,  she  said: 
"  Jack,  if  it  is  only  for  my  face  alone 
you  love  me,  then  I  do  not  wish  to 
marry,  either.    But,  oh,  I  had  thought 

 Good-by  !  "    And  the  poor  broken 

heart  went  quickly  from  the  room,  not  | 


heading  Jack's  cry  to  come  back,  that 
she  must  go  with  him.  Seeing  or  heed- 
ing nothing  but  the  pain  in  her  heart, 
she  hurried  on. 

Jack,  in  a  frenzy  at  what  he  had 
done,  seized  his  hat  and  ran  to  the 
depot,  not  waiting  even  to  look  at  the 
poor  old  minister,  who  seemed  as 
though  all  the  brightness  of  life  had 
been  taken  from  him  too.  "Hortense 
will  surely  come  to  her  senses  soon;  she 
would  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  break  both 
our  hearts  for  these  ridiculous  villagers 
who  would  not  do  as  much  for  her." 

When  Hortense  reached  her  room 
she  knelt  down  by  her  bed  to  pray  for 
strength  to  bear  up  under  her  trouble, 
the  greatest  that  she  had  ever  known 
in  her  young  life;  it  so  overpowered 
her  that  she  feared  she  would  lose  con- 
sciousness, and  she  prayed  with  all  her 
strength.  She  never  wavered  for  one 
moment  in  her  resolution  to  do  what 
she  thought  her  duty.  She  needed  not 
even  to  say  to  herself,  as  was  her  cus- 
tom— "What  would  Jesus  do?"  She 
could  see  no  other  way,  though  after 
the  first  effect  of  her  sorrowful  blow 
was  over  she  wept  many  bitter  tears 
that  she  must  soon  lose  her  comeliness. 
Not  that  she  was  vain— far  from  it;  but 
it  is  hard,  very  hard,  willingly  to  give 
up  that  which  is  so  charming  in  a 
woman,  her  beauty;  but  with  one  long, 
lingering  look  in  the  glass  she  vowed 
not  to  think  of  that  side  of  the  question 
again,  for  if  people  could  not  love  her 
for  herself  alone  then  she  must  go  un- 
loved, that  was  all.  But  oh,  if  it  just 
might  not  have  been;  but  as  fate  had 
willed  otherwise  she  would  bow  to  its 
decree. 

Few  villages  in  this  country  have 
been  stricken  with  that  frightful  plague 
as  was  Harmouth.  Need  indeed  was 
there  for  many  helping  hands.  At  the 
first  outbreak  pest  -  houses  had  been 
built,  and  places  were  quarantined,  but 
with  the  cold  wave  the  disease  had 
spread,  and  the  village  was  deserted 
and  residents  who  could  possibly  do  so 
fled,  until  there  was  no  need  of  a  pest- 
house  being  built,  for  all  could  now  be 
turned  into  hospitals.  A  few  nurses 
had  been  sent  down  from  the  cities  by 
the  doctors,  but  they  were  in  much  de- 
mand at  other  places  too;  so  Hortense 
found  much  to  do  and  was  never  idle 
for  one  moment,  as  she  went  from  one 
patient  to  the  other,  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  her  father,  who,  though  his 
heart  was  breaking  while  he  gave  per- 
mission for  her  to  do  the  work,  blessed 
her  for  her  noble  willingness  "  to  do  the 
duty  that  lies  nearest,  well  assured 
that  its  faithful  performance  is  the  best 
preparation  for  the  hours  and  the  ages 
that  are  to  follow." 

Many  were  the  poor  unfortunates 
that  were  laid  in  their  graves  by  those 
quiet  workers,  some  of  them  deserted 
even  by  their  own  family.  And  how 
they  all  loved  the  beautiful  maid  who 
ministered  to  their  comfort  as  she  went 
among  them  smoothing  a  pillow  here, 
giving  a  glass  of  water  to  fevered  lips 
there,  and  everywhere  shedding  the 
light  and  sunshine  of  her  grand  soul,  so 
that  they  felt  when  she  was  near  as  if 
in  the  presence  of  some  great  spirit  of 
goodness.  The  patients  fairly  wor- 
shipped her  and  called  her  "the  angel"; 
the  sick  and  well  alike  vowed  to  devote 
the  rest  of  their  lives  to  her  happiness 
if  only  they  and  she  were  spared. 
Every  night  they  prayed  that  she  might 
not  be  stricken  too.  One  little  girl 
would  say,  "Dear  Lord,  if  some  one 
must  die,  take  me,  but  please  do  not 
let  anything  harm  our  angel."  And  it 
seemed  as  if  their  prayers  were  to  be 
answered  as  weeks  went  by  and  those 
who  did  not  die  slowly  but  surely  re- 
covered. But  alas  !  when  all  but  one 
was  up  the  news  spread  through  the 
village  that  "the  angel,"  too,  had  suc- 
cumbed like  the  rest,  and  their  dear 
Hortense,  despite  their  prayers,  was 
lying  ill  with  smallpox.  But  if  their 
supplications  had  not  been  answered  in 
full,  at  least  they  were  glad  to  know 
that  she  was  only  attacked  lightly,  and 
that  she  would  surely  recover,  and  all 
during  her  illness  she  was  watched  over 
by  the  entire  population,  and  if  she  had 
been  indeed  the  angel  she  seemed  she 
could  not  have  been  more  tenderly 
cared  for. 

At  last  the  happy  day  came,  and  the 
doctor  said  she  was  cured,  and  her 
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farther  had  handed  her  a  letter  that 
had  been  received  some  days  ago  from 
Jack,  imploring  her  to  forgive  him  and 
promise  once  again  to  let  him  live  for 
her,  saying  that  no  matter  what  hap- 
pened nothing  could  make  her  ugly; 
that  her  beauty  of  soul  would  shine 
forth  as  the  sun  from  behind  a  cloud. 
And  it  was  even  so;  nothing  could  make 
that  face  "ugly,"  for  in  spite  of  those 
marks  she  was  yet  beautiful. 

Jack  begged  to  be  permitted  to  come 
to  her  as  soon  as  she  had  recovered, 
but  this  Hortense  would  not  consent  to; 
that  was  more  of  a  sacrifice  to  her 
pride  than  she  felt  compelled  to  make, 
and  getting  her  father's  consent  she 
decided  to  go  and  live  with  her  grand- 
mother in  another  part  of  the  country 
for  two  years,  for  the  doctor  told  her 
that  by  that  time  the  face  would  out- 
grow the  marks  and  be  as  smooth  as 
ever. 

Never  once  in  the  long  years  of  her 
life  did  Hortense  regret  the  sacrifice 
she  had  made,  but  continued  to  live  as 
she  had  begun  by  doing  to  others  as 
she  would  that  they  should  do  unto  her, 
and  ever  in  the  little  village  she  was 
beloved  and  called  "  the  angel." 

Run,  Girls,  Run. 

"I  never  knew  a  young  woman  who 
had  any  aspirations  as  a  sprinter," 
said  a  prominent  physician,  "but  if  the 
girls  could  be  made  to  understand  how 
conducive  running  is  to  beauty  I  be- 
lieve that  running  races  would  become 
the  favorite  amusements  of  female  sem- 
inaries, young  women's  clubs  and  other 
organizations  composed  of  young  wo- 
men. Running  is  the  great  beautifier 
of  figure  and  movement.  It  gives  mus- 
cular development,  strong  heart  action 
and  free  lung  play.  It  was  running 
that  made  the  Greek  figure,  and  the 
same  exercise  would  produce  now  the 
same  figure  that  made  the  Greeks  fa- 
mous for  beauty. 


How  to  Grow  Stout. 

}',Columns  of  conflicting  advice  have 
been  written  from  time  to  time  for  the 
benefit  of  women  who  wish  to  get  thin, 
and  as  it  is  not  enough  for  the  woman 
who  desires  to  put  on  a  little  extra 
flesh  to  draw  her  conclusions  from  the 
reverse  side  of  the  fleshy  woman's  in- 
structions, she  is  coming  in  for  a  goodly 
share  of  counsel,  too.  The  simple  re- 
cipe: "Eat  vegetables  and  plenty  of 
butter;  drink  milk,  take  cod  liver  oil, 
go  to  bed  early,  sleep  some  during  each 
day,  and  laugh  as  much  as  possible," 
will  often  help  the  thin  woman  im- 
mensely. Cream  may  be  substituted 
for  the  cod  liver  oil  if  preferred. 


New  Zealand's  Amazons. 

Probably  the  most  novel  regiment 
ever  raised  is  that  which  has  been  re- 
cently formed  at  Wellington,  New  Zea- 
land. The  ladies  of  Wellington  heve 
formed  themselves  into  a  corps  which 
has  been  given  the  appropriate  title  of 
the  New  Zealand  Amazons.  They  are 
girls  of  fine  physique,  being  much  above 
the  average  in  height.  The  regiment 
is  drilled  according  to  military  sched- 
ule, and  their  maneuvers  have  attracted 
considerable  attention  in  the  whole  of 
the  colony. 

In  olden  times,  when  men  were  much 
in  the  open  air  and  hats  couldn't  be 
bought  for  half  a  dollar,  it  was  the 
habit  to  tie  a  cord  around  the  crown 
and  let  the  ends  fall  on  the  left  side,  to 
be  grasped  on  the  arising  of  a  squall. 
They  fell  on  the  left  side  so  they  might 
be  grasped  by  the  left  hand,  the  right 
usually  being  more  usefully  engaged. 
Later  on  the  ends  got  to  be  tied  in  a 
bow,  and  later  still  they  became  use- 
less ;  yet  the  bow  has  remained  and 
will  probably  remain  till  the  next  del- 
uge, or  something  of  the  sort. 

In  olden  days,  when  tea  was  a  rare 
and  precious  luxury,  silver  strainers 
were  used,  into  which  the  exhausted 
leaves  were  put  when  they  were  well 
watered  and  drained.  They  were  after- 
ward eaten  with  sugar  on  bread  and 
butter.  This  fact  is  recorded  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  "St.  Ronan's  Well." 


What  to  Drink. 

Endurance  under  long  continued  ef- 
fort is  best  secured  by  athletes,  sol- 
diers, travelers  and  workers,  through 
abstenance,  as  a  rule,  from  every  bev- 
erage except  milk  and  water.  Coffee 
may  be  taken  for  breakfast,  and  tea 
for  supper,  or  after  hard  exertion,  ex- 
cept under  certain  conditions,  states  a 
writer  in  Mayflower.  The  temptation  is 
great  to  drink  too  much,  and  to  drink 
the  wrong  things. 

The  less  the  hunter  drinks  while  In 
the  fields,  or  the  athlete  while  training, 
or  the  soldier  while  marching,  or  the 
farmer  while  busy  with  his  crops,  the 
greater  his  vitality  and  the  less  he  suf- 
fers. It  is  a  good  practice  for  the 
warm  and  thirsty  man  to  moisten  his 
lips  and  rinse  his  mouth  with  water. 
The  heat  of  his  body  is  gradually  re- 
lieved by  a  judicious  bath.  But  the  less 
the  actual  quantity  of  liquids  taken, 
after  the  actual  demand  of  the  system 
is  supplied  the  better. 

Above  all,  the  use  of  fermented  and 
spirituous  liquors  should  be  strictly 
avoided.  The  man  who  drinks  water, 
milk,  tea  and  coffee  only,  will  walk, 
row,  ride  and  work  longer  than  the 
man  who  drinks  beer,  wine,  or  spirits. 
It  has  been  tried  in  the  army,  in  moun- 
tain climbing  and  in  sports.  The  fact 
is  established.  Alcoholic  drinks  not 
only  impair  the  general  vitality  and 
alertness  of  a  man,  but  they  actually 
shorten  life  as  well  as  give  rise  to  most 
of  the  crimes,  immorality  and  misery 
of  the  day. 

The  statistics  in  possession  of  the  life 
insurance  companies  show  that  the 
habitual  user  of  alcoholic  drinks  at 
thirty  years  of  age  has  a  probability  of 
living  only  fifteen  years  more;  if  he  is 
forty,  his  chance  of  life  is  twelve  more 
years.  Whereas,  the  man  who  drinks 
water  or  milk  only,  with  perhaps  coffee 
for  breakfast  and  tea  at  supper,  has 
at  thirty  the  promise  of  thirty-five 
years  more  of  life;  at  forty  he  has  the 
promise  of  twenty-eight  years  more. 


The  King  of  Berries. 

"  What  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June  ?  " 

The  "  rareness  "  of  a  day  in  June  is 
not  entirely  limited  to  bird-song  and 
floral  fragrance  and  golden  sunshine. 
The  month  of  roses  is  also  the  month  of 
berries.  Fruit  is  the  "  flower  of  com- 
modity." No  other  of  all  the  Creator's 
works  combines  to  so  great  an  extent 
both  beauty  and  utility.  To  the  ardent 
lover  of  berries  none  contains  such  a 
combination  of  all  that  delights  the 
senses  of  smell,  sight  and  taste  as  the 
strawberry — the  earliest  of  Nature's 
treasures.  Nought  but  praise  is  heard 
for  this  fruit,  from  the  humble  little 
vagabond  berry  growing  wild  in 
meadow  or  pasture  to  the  coddled  prize- 
winner of  some  fruit  specialist. 

The  wholesomeness  of  strawberries  is 
not  generally  understood.  They  are 
regarded  as  a  pleasing  supplement  to 
nourishing  food  rather  than  as  a  salu- 
tary adjunct  to  the  bill  of  fare.  Com- 
ing in  the  spring,  when  the  system  is 
sluggish,  the  acid  of  this  berry  prob- 
ably fills  a  more  important  place  in  the 
human  economy  than  is  usually  recog- 
nized. Many  years  ago  Linnaeus  de- 
clared that  gout  might  be  prevented  by 
a  free  use  of  strawberries  night  and 
morning,  while  later  times  have  proved 
strawberries  to  be  especially  beneficial 
to  persons  of  anaemic  or  rheumatic 
tendencies.  Often  the  demon  bilious- 
ness may  be  more  surely  routed  by  a 
generous  allowance  of  fresh  ripe  straw- 
berries than  by  a  drug  course.  These 
berries  have  in  some  cases  proved  an 
antidote  to  the  poison  of  malaria.  The 
acid  in  strawberries  is  combined  with 
soda  and  potash,  forming  two  alkaline 
salts,,  which  are  opposed  to  the  acid  se- 
cretions in  these  ailments. — Self  Cul- 
ture Magazine. 


Not  only  in  number  but  also  in  point 
of  territory  the  circulation  of  the  Bible 
exceeds  all  other  books.  The  American 
Bible  Society  has  printed  it  in  BOO 
tongues.  Thousands  of  copies  even 
now  are  traveling  through  the  frozen 
polar  regions  to  people  who  have  not 
only  never  heard  of  the  book,  but  to 
whom  books  are  unknown.' 


The  Four-Leaf  Clover. 

One  leaf  is  for  hope,  and  one  for  faith, 
and  one  is  for  love,  you  know; 

And  God  put  another  one  in  for  luck, 
If  you  search  you  will  find  where  they 
grow.  — Emily  Dickinson. 

Nervousness. 

Very  frequently  we  hear  people  say, 
"Doctor,  there  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  me,  only  I'm  nervous,"  or  "I  am 
perfectly  well  every  other  way,  but  I 
cannot  sleep.  If  I  could  just  get  rid  of 
this  nervousness  and  sleeplessness  I 
would  be  all  right. "  Patients  seem  to 
think  that  these  conditions  are  due 
simply  to  some  disturbances  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  if  they  can  only 
get  something  that  will  tone  up  the 
nerves,  or  quiet  them  down,  they  will 
be  all  right. 

Dr.  Moran  says:  Disorders  of  the 
nervous  system  do  not  usually  spring 
up  independent  of  the  condition  of 
other  organs  of  the  body.  In  fact,  the 
great  majority  of  nervous  symptons 
from  which  people  commonly  suffer  are 
caused  reflexly  from  the  disordered 
state  of  some  other  organ  of  the  body, 
and  in  order  to  secure  permanent  re- 
lief the  cause  of  the  irritation  must  be 
sought  out  and  removed. 

While  there  are  many  factors  in  the 
cause  of  the  greatly  increasing  amount 
of  nervousness  within  recent  years,  we 
are  convinced  that  the  great  majority 
of  such  ills  are  due  to  a  disordered 
state  of  the  organs  of  digestion.  In 
every  case  of  indigestion  the  food  is, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  con- 
verted into  poisons  which  are  absorbed 
into  the  blood,  producing  a  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  brain  and  nerves.  It  is 
evident,  then,  if  one  is  to  get  rid  of 
these  unpleasant  symptons,  there  must 
be  something  more  than  simply  pallia- 
tive treatment.  There  must  be  such  a 
regulation  of  the  diet  and  the  habits  of 
life,  together  with  well-directed  treat- 
ment, as  will  entirely  remove  the  cause 
of  these  morbid  conditions. 


A  Dog  Story. 

Many  and  various  are  the  stories 
told  about  St.  Bernard  dogs.  Not  a 
family  that  owns  one  but  could  tell  of 
the  dog's  bravery  and  courage.  One 
day  while  a  gentleman  was  eating  his 
dinner  he  heard  his  dog  barking  furi- 
ously, and  arose  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  On  the  lawn  outside  he  saw 
the  dog  holding  a  man  by  his  clothes  to 
prevent  his  leaving,  and  barking  all 
the  while.  The  gentleman  called  the 
dog  away,  and  told  the  man  he  would 
pay  for  the  damag^  the  dog  had  done. 
Then  he  scolded  the  dog  severely  and 
took  him  into  the  house.  When  the 
gentleman  went  upstairs  he  found  all 
his  money  and  jewelry  had  been 
stolen.  The  man  had  taken  it,  and  the 
dog  was  trying  to  hold  him  so  that  he 
could  not  get  away.  Of  course,  the 
gentleman  felt  sorry  he  had  so  mis- 
judged his  dog,  and  tried  to  make  up 
for  the  scolding  by  kindness. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  silver  polish 
upon  the  market,  but  about  the  best, 
after  all,  and  the  base  of  most  of  them, 
is  the  old  French  waiting,  which  taken 
in  its  purity  may  be  used  without  dan- 
ger of  injury  to  silver.  If  there  is  any 
question  as  to  the  purity  of  the  whiting 
it  should  be  sifted  through  a  hair  sieve 
or  piece  of  muslin  before  being  used. 
It  is  then  wet  with  water  or  alcohol — 
the  latter  giving  a  specially  brilliant 
effect — taken  upon  a  soft  rag,  the  arti- 
cle thoroughly  but  carefully  rubbed 
over.  The  surplus  is  then  wiped  away 
with  a  soft  cloth,  a  proper  brush  is 
used  to  remove  any  traces  of  whiting 
from  the  chasing,  and  the  article  is 
lightly  polished. 

The  stoves  of  the  Bolivian  Indians 
are  queer  things.  A  hole  is  dug  in  the 
ground  about  18  inches  deep  and  1  foot 
square,  and  over  this  is  built  a  roof  of 
clay,  with  holes  of  different  sizes  to  re- 
ceive the  various  cooking  pots.  Roast- 
ing is  done  on  spits  passed  through  the 
holes,  so  that  the  meat  comes  out  very 
much  smoked,  unless  great  care  is 
taken  to  have  only  live  coals  at  the 
bottom  of  the  oven. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Brown  Corn  Cakes.— Scald  one  pint 
of  fine  corn  meal  till  all  wet,  then  add 
cold  water  till  a  little  thicker  than 
griddle  cakes.  Add  a  pinch  of  salt. 
Brown  in  butter  or  salt  pork  fat  on 
both  sides,  then  put  them  in  the  oven 
on  the  grate  for  fifteen  minutes  to  be- 
come crisp. 

Chocolate  Cake.  —Take  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  butter,  beat  to  a  cream, 
add  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  half  a  pound 
of  sugar,  and  stir  for  half  an  hour. 
Then  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
grated  chocolate,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
cocoa  powder,  some  vanilla  flavoring, 
three  and  a  half  ounces  of  cornstarch, 
and  finally  the  snow  of  the  whites  of 
six  eggs.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven.  It  will 
take  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Sponge  Cake. — An  excellent,  quickly 
made  and  cheap  sponge  cake  has  for 
one  ingredient  boiling  water.  Beat  the 
whites  and  yolks  of  five  eggs  sepa- 
rately, reserving  one  white  for  icing. 
To  the  yolks  when  light  beat  in  thor- 
oughly two  cupfuls  of  granulated  sugar, 
the  grated  rind  and  a  few  drops  of  the 
juice  of  half  a  lemon.  Stir  in  the  whites 
lightly  and  two  scant  cupfuls  of  sifted 
flour,  into  which  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder  and  a  saltspoonful  of 
salt  have  been  sifted.  Last  of  all  add 
one  cupful  of  boiling  water.  Pour  into 
an  oblong  pan  and  bake  about  forty 
minutes  in  a  moderate  oven.. 

Charlotte  Russe. — Make  a  sponge 
cake  by  the  following  rule  :  Six  eggs, 
one  cup  sugar,  one  cup  flour,  one  tea- 
spoonful  baking  powder,  a  little  salt, 
and  lemon  extract ;  beat  the  yolks  light 
and  mix  thoroughly  with  the  sugar, 
then  add  half  the  flour  (with  baking 
powder  sifted  through  it)  and  half  of 
the  well-beaten  whites  ;  beat  well  and 
add  remainder  of  flour  and  eggs  ;  bake 
to  a  golden  brown.  Beat  one  pint  sweet 
cream  and  the  whites  of  three  eggs  to 
a  stiff  froth ;  sweeten  and  flavor  the 
cream  to  taste.  The  cream  and  eggs 
must  first  be  beaten  separately.  Blanch 
and  split  two  dozen  almonds  and  place 
them  on  the  cake,  then  pour  over  the 
cream  and  eggs. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

A  frequent  cause  of  the  oiliness  on 
the  outside  of  lamps  is  that  the  wick  is 
kept  too  high  when  unlighted.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  wick  draws  the 
oil  to  the  surface,  and,  if  it  projects  too 
far  above  the  burner,  it  will  soon  accu- 
mulate oil  there,  which  will  find  its  way 
slowly  over  the  outside. 

To  mend  glass,  pound  flint  glass  as 
fine  as  possible  in  a  stone  mortar  or  on 
a  painter's  stone.  Mix  it  with  the  un- 
beaten white  of  an  egg.  Rub  the  mix- 
ture on  the  edges  and  bind  together, 
having  fitted  the  pieces  carefully.  Set 
aside  for  some  days  or  weeks,  and  one 
can  scarcely  discern  the  crack  at  all. 
It  will  not  come  apart. 

For  rhubarb  jelly  the  stalks  are  cut 
and  stewed  gently  until  tender.  To  a 
quart  of  the  rhubarb  a  pint  of  sugar 
and  a  little  more  than  half  a  box  of  gela- 
tine is  allowed.  Soak  the  gelatine  in  a 
little  cold  water  and  add  to  the  rhubarb 
while  the  latter  is  warm,  rubbing  the 
mixture  through  a  sieve  ;  pour  into  a 
warm  mold  and  serve  with  whipped 
cream.  When  the  stalks  are  young 
and  tender  the  rhubarb  need  not  be 
peeled. 

The  best  shape  for  a  chamois  powder 
bag  is  a  flat,  circular  one,  formed  of 
two  circular  pieces  of  chamois  skin 
about  3  inches  across.  Sew  together 
to  make  a  flat  piece.  Fill  the  bag  and 
perforate  it.  To  make  the  cover,  cro- 
chet two  little  mats  of  white  silk,  a 
trifle  larger  than  chamois  skins.  Add 
to  one  of  the  mats  a  pretty  border  in 
rose  and  white  or  pale  blue  and  white, 
or  pale  yellow,  as  you  fancy.  Lay  the 
bag  of  chamois  skin  on  the  bordered 
mat  and  fasten  it  down  with  the  unbor- 
dered  mat,  using  a  row  of  No.  1  ribbon 
to  face  it  down  in  place  through  the 
meshes  of  the  crochet  work.  The  rib- 
bon should  match  the  color  of  the  bor- 
der and  should  be  tied  in  a  little  bow  at 
one  side. 
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SHARPLES 

Cream 

Separators, 

Farmers 
W  should  realize 

I  that  all  the 
fertilizing  val 

•  ue  of  milk 

.(the  part  that 

'  lifts  the  mort- 

.  gage)  is  in  the 
skimmilk,  not 

I  in  the  cream. 
Fresh,    warm . 

(skim    milk  „ 
from  a  Sharpies  Farm  Sep 

I  arator  is  worth  full  22c  per 
P  hundred  for  feed.   Stale,  sour 

I  milk  loses  its  value.  The 

i  difference  is  profit  or  loss  in 
the  business.  Then  Sharpie*  Sep- 
arators make  better  butter,  more 

'  of  it.  Get  our  catalog  No,  .'il  It 
gives  the  points. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Wemt  Chester,  Pa. 

'  THE  SHARPLES  CO., 

88  So.  Caul  St.,  Chicago,  IU. 


FRUIT  MARKETING. 


Cost  and  Returns  of  Orange  Growing. 

By  E.  VV.  Holmes,  Before  the  Horticultural  Club 
of  Riverside. 

I  have  been  asked  by  your  committee 
to  speak  upon  the  subject  of  exaggera- 
tion of  the  profit  of  orange  growing. 
The  task  assigned  is  not  altogether  a 
pleasant  one,  for  no  one  likes  to  say  that 
which  may  possibly  tend  to  depreciate 
the  saleable  value  of  his  only  property. 
But  though  the  pessimistic  role  is  not 
to  my  liking,  I  will  play  it,  since  it  seems 
a  duty  for  this  club,  constituted  exclu- 
sively of  those  who  follow  horticulture 
for  love  of  it  as  well  as  for  a  livelihood, 
to  remind  the  public  that  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  speculators  may  work 
permanent  injury  to  the  business. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  in  the  mad 
scramble  for  wealth  in  which  Ameri- 
cans are  pretty  generally  engaged, 
those  who  appear  most  successful  are 
such  as  plunge  headlong,  with  unlim- 
ited faith  in  the  future.  The  ranks  of 
the  millionaires  are  largely  recruited 
from  the  sanguine,  the  optimistic.  In 
spite  of  the  certain  disaster  sure  to 
come  to  the  large  majority  of  those 
who  venture  into  danger  for  gold,  the 
army  of  gold  seekers  never  lacks  re- 
cruits. The  glamour  which  the  tales  of 
occasional  exceptional  success  throw 
over  the  hardships  to  be  encountered 
and  the  risks  to  be  run  deter  but  few, 
and  the  failure  and  death  which  come  to 
the  larger  number  are  forgotten.  It  is 
often  remarked,  in  referring  to  excep- 
tional profits  in  orange  growing,  that 
the  orchard  property  is  "good  as  a 
gold  mine."  This  comparison  is,  I  be- 
lieve, truer  than  the  ordinary  user  of  it 
suspects.  Orange  groves  and  gold 
mines  are  not  all  equally  profitable,  and 
the  percentage  of  unprofitable  mining 
claims  is  now  larger  than  the  unprofit- 
able orchard,  because  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  maximum  production  in  the 
case  of  the  latter.  There  has  never 
been  a  time  when  there  was  an  over- 
supply  of  gold,  but  there  have  been 
many  cases  where  the  safe  limit  of  pro- 
duction has  been  reached  with  different 
kinds  of  perishable  fruit. 

Those  who  would  unduly  boom  the 
orange  industry  are  not  ignorant  of  the 
history  of  horticulture.  There  have 
been  too  many  sad  experiences  with 
the  raisin,  the  prune,  the  olive,  etc.,  in 
this  State  to  fully  prove  the  absurdity 
of  the  arguments  so  many  times  put 
forth  by  this  class  to  prove  the  impossi- 
bility of  over-production.  Those  of  us 
who  have  the  product  of  a  lifetime  of 
labor  invested  in  what  we  hope  to  make 
a  permanent  source  of  profit  to  main- 
tain us  in  old  age,  are  certainly  justi- 
fied in  protesting  against  the  misuse  of 
figures  tending  to  create  false  notions 
of  the  future  of  the  business.  The 
statements  alluded  to  are  not  always 
untrue.    In  many  cases  the  marvelous 


returns  quoted  concerning  the  income 
obtained  from  specialty  fine  orchards 
are  justified,  and  only  where  the  sensa- 
tional journalist — and  in  these  times  he 
is  thought  an  old  fogy  newspaper  man 
who  is  not  a  sensationalist — refers  to 
the  income  named  as  net  profit,  when, 
in  fact,  the  subtraction  of  the  actual 
cost  of  production  and  marketing  would 
surprisingly  reduce  the  sum  to  be  named 
as  profit. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  main- 
tain the  citrus  industry  on  so  safe  a 
level  as  to  enable  those  who  have  wisely 
invested,  and  who  exercise  ordinary 
economy  and  good  sense  in  the  treat- 
ment of  their  groves  and  practical 
methods  in  marketing,  to  obtain  as  sure 
and  satisfactory  returns  as  are  obtained 
in  all  other  regular  and  legitimate  call- 
ings. That  it  can  hope  to  do  better,  in 
the  long  run,  I  have  never  believed. 
That  it  shall  do  as  well,  will  depend  not 
alone  on  climatic  adaptability,  but  upon 
the  shrewd  conservatism,  industry  and 
persistence  of  those  engaged  in  it. 

The  business  of  fruit  growing  in  this 
most  excellent  climate  is  one  that  has 
great  attraction  for  the  intelligent  and 
well-to-do.  It  needs  no  exaggeration 
of  the  profits  possible  to  induce  an  in- 
crease. There  is  no  business  more 
tempting  to  the  lover  of  an  outdoor 
life  where  the  conditions  make  possible 
all  those  attractive  features  character- 
istic of  town  life  in  this  age  of  progress. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  pro- 
jectors of  new  colony  enterprises,  noting 
the  marvelous  success  and  growth  of 
the  orange  growing  section,  of  which 
Riverside  is  the  most  conspicuous  exam- 
ple, should  select  and  reprint,  to  boom 
their  enterprises,  all  the  highly  colored 
statement*  to  be  found  concerning  the 
profits  of  orange  growing.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  men  or  companies  having 
large  areas  planted  for  the  purpose  of 
sale  should  give  the  most  favorable 
statements  obtainable  regarding  the  in- 
come to  be  expected  from  such  invest- 
ment. That  nurserymen  with  much 
capital  invested  should  hold  optimistic 
views  regarding  the  advisability  of  fur- 
ther planting  is  natural.  Newspapers, 
depending  for  advertising  patronage 
upon  such  interests,  and  much  less  so 
from  the  ordinary  orchardist,  would 
fail  to  obtain  a  needed  revenue  if  they 
did  not  encourage  the  attitude  of  these 
various  interests  ;  and  they  would  have 
justification  in  so  doing,  in  the  feeling 
that  in  encouraging  larger  investments 
they  were  helping  the  upbuilding  of  the 
State. 

I  am  not  disposed,  nor  would  it  be 
honest  to  deny  the  truth  of  many  state- 
ments showing  the  wonderful  returns 
obtained  by  orange  growers  during  the 
past  season.  It  is  #  source  of  gratifi- 
cation that  nearly  everybody  has  done 
well  during  this  peculiarly  fortunate 
season.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
even  in  the  bad  years,  when  short  crops 
were  common  or  the  demands  of  the 
market  were  not  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired, there  were  those  who,  by  their 
superior  intelligence  or  ampler  means, 
were  able  to  obtain  so  high  a  degree  of 
success. 

But  the  figures  generally  printed  are, 
as  a  rule,  misleading,  either  uninten- 
tionally or  for  speculative  purposes. 
They  do  not  generally  represent  net 
profits.  They  are  not  average  results 
under  even  favorable  conditions,  and 
when  true  have  been  obtained  through 
management  which  the  incompetent  or 
slothful  owner  can  never  hope  to  equal. 

Witnesses,  whose  statements  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
would  have  been  modified  had  they  had 
experience  with  the  management  of  old 
groves,  testified  that  the  annual  cost  of 
producing  a  crop  worth  $500  an  acre 
was  about  $00  annually.  Those  who 
have  paid  almost  that  sum  for  fertilizer 
alone  each  year,  understand  more 
clearly  the  error  of  such  a  statement 
than  can  the  tyro  who  obtains  hand- 
some dividends  from  soil  where  nature's 
supply  of  the  necessary  elements  have 
not  yet  been  exhausted. 

The  big  figures  obtained  the  present 
season  are  exceptional — due  to  the  coun- 
try's wonderfully  prosperous  business 
conditions  ;  to  the  further  fact  that  all 
of  the  immense  crop  was  sound,  juicy 
and  sweet ;  and  still  further,  to  the 
tariff,  which  has  shut  out  much  of  the 
foreign  fruit,  and  to  the  absence  of  a 


large  Florida  crop.  For  the  first  time 
for  years  we  have  had  a  large  crop  of 
perfect  fruit  to  supply  to  a  market  en- 
tirely our  own.  That  so  gratifying  a 
result  of  our  year's  work  should  be  the 
outcome  is  not  strange.  That  it  shall 
be  permanent  is  impossible.  It  has 
shown  the  possibilities  of  our  orchards 
under  all  favorable  conditions  ;  let  it 
not  mislead  us  into  the  notion  that  with 
large  increase  of  the  productive  area  in 
this  State  and  in  Florida  we  can  depend 
upon  such  returns,  or  allow  such  an 
idea  to  prevail  without  protest. 

It  has  been  shown  this  season,  as  be- 
fore, that  the  older  orchards,  where 
maintained  in  the  highest  possible  con- 
dition by  the  use  of  expensive  fertilizers 
and  costly  care,  can  match  or  excel  the 
figures  obtained  by  the  best  of  the  newer 
orchards.  I  recall  the  statements  made 
regarding  one  of  these,  where  the  owner 
obtained  a  gross  income  of  $000  an  acre, 
a  wonderful  average.  It  is  true  he  sold 
his  fruit,  picked  and  delivered,  at  $2.40 
per  100  pounds — an  exceptional  yield 
and  an  exceptional  price,  even  in  this 
very  favorable  season.  But  this  result 
would  not  have  been  possible  but  for  the 
fact  that  for  many,  many  years  (in 
which  some  very  moderate  profits  were 
obtained)  the  place  had  had  expended 
upon  it  in  fertilizer  and  care  more  money 
than  the  ordinary  grower  dares  to  give. 

It  seems  proper  to  name  some  of  the 
items  of  expense  borne  by  such  an  or- 
chard, to  indicate  to  those  less  familiar 
than  ourselves  the  expenses  which  have 
to  be  met,  whether  the  years  be  good 
or  bad,  to  maintain  a  healthy  and  fruit- 
producing  orchard. 

Such  information  is  not  furnished, 
even  if  it  is  possessed  by  the  ordinary 
correspondent. 

Few  orchards  fully  mature,  but  rep- 
resent a  cost  of  $1500  an  acre.  If  a 
man  pays  that  or  more,  he  will  expect 
he  is  entitled  to  at  least  6%  interest 
upon  that  sum. 

To  maintain  an  old  orchard  in  the 
finest  and  most  productive  condition, 
the  fertilizer  will  cost  from  $30  to  $40 
an  acre  annually.  The  cost  of  water 
varies,  but,  taking  all  the  sections  to 
make  an  average,  I  think  we  ought  to 
call  the  cost  $12.  The  cost  of  picking 
and  hauling  an  average  crop  will  be 
fully  $15.  The  cultivation  and  irriga- 
tion will  vary  from  $25  to  $50 — say  $35. 
If  pruning  of  mature  orchards  is  done 
annually,  the  cost  would  not  be  over 
$10,  perhaps  less  if  navels,  more  if 
seedlings.  Taxes  amount  to  about  $12. 
Fumigation  depends  upon  conditions, 
but  perhaps  $3  would  cover  the  average 
orchard.  Then  there  are  trees  to  be 
replaced,  rebudded,  and  incidentals, 
costing  $3.  I  make  no  effort  to  be  ex- 
act, but  think  these  figures  would  be 
fair,  as  covering  various  conditions. 
This  makes  a  total  of  about  $125,  be- 
sides the  interest  of  $90,  or  $215  of  ac- 
tual cost  to  permanently  maintain  a 
perfect  orchard.  Ten  acres  should  re- 
turn, therefore,  fully  $2000  to  maintain 
itself  in  productive  shape  and  allow  0% 
on  its  value.  Under  the  present  sea- 
son's favorable  conditions,  many  or- 
chards have  done  better  than  this.  If 
they  have  done  twice  or  three  times  as 
well,  so  much  the  better  for  the  owner. 
If  he  be  wise  he  will  not  anticipate  such 
profits  every  year,  but  maintain  the 
productiveness  of  his  orchard  by  liberal 
treatment  against  the  time  when  Flori- 
da's million  boxes  and  California's  added 
millions  shall  make  impossible  the  prices 
we  received  this  year. 

Though  one's  own  crop  may  escape 
frosts,  the  fact  of  its  presence  casts  a 
suspicion  upon  all  and  depreciates  the 
value  of  the  fruit.  Though  our  navel 
orange  has  proven  itself  the  best  keeper 
and  the  most  popular  of  any  grown  with 
the  trade  for  this  reason,  and  so  high 
flavored  as  to  be  sure  to  command  a 
place  against  any  fruit  the  world  can 
produce,  it  is  idle  to  depend  upon  per- 
manent fancy  prices  in  the  face  of  cer- 
tainly increased  production  and  the 
other  conditions  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. 

To  the  natural  increase  of  the  orchard 
area  we  have  no  right  to  object.  Even 
the  business  of  orange  growing  cannot 
be  made  a  monopoly,  and  it  must  take 
its  chances  in  the  way  of  competition  ; 
but  certainly  we  are  justified  in  point- 
ing out  the  misuse  of  figures  liable  to 
over-stimulate  and  thus  endanger  the 


business  in  which  we  are  engaged  for 
life. 

If  the  costs  and  risks  in  orange  grow- 
ing were  no  more  than  is  sometimes 
made  to  appear,  we  should  have  no  right 
to  ask  protection  against  cheaper  grown 
fruit,  nor  could  we  make  just  demands 
for  more  reasonable  freight  rates. 


The  Almond  Crop. 

From  the  industrious  manner  in  which 
certain  firms  of  almond  buyers  for  San 
Francisco  are  publishing  an  exagger- 
ated estimate  of  the  coming  almond 
crop  in  the  interior  papers,  it  would 
seem  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
scare  the  growers  into  selling  at  what- 
ever prices  may  be  offered  them. 

If  the  growers  would  take  the  trouble 
to  ascertain  for  themselves  the  crop 
conditions  and  protect  their  interests 
by  forming  local  associations,  such  as 
has  been  formed  in  our  own  community, 
there  would  be  no  harm  done  by  this 
"bearing  "  the  market.  Almonds  have 
been  bought  over  the  State  at  prices 
varying  from  9  to  11  cents  for  soft- 
shells,  and  the  shortness  of  the  crop 
this  year,  taken  with  the  fact  that  the 
market  is  particularly  bare  of  last 
year's  stock,  leads  us  to  think  that 
better  prices  than  these  will  be  ob- 
tained by  those  who  are  not  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  sell. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  almond  growers 
of  the  State  do  not  form  some  sort  of  a 
general  association,  which  could  do 
much  to  give  the  growers  all  the  mar- 
ket conditions  would  justify  for  their 
products.  If  all  the  almond  growing 
localities  were  as  well  organized  as  this 
one  is,  it  would  be  but  a  simple  matter 
to  form  a  central  organization. 

It  will  be  remembered,  apropos  of 
the  estimate  above  mentioned,  that  the 
buyers  last  season  estimated  the  sea- 
son's output  at  300  cars. 

Our  local  association  officials,  from 
returns  to  inquiries  made  all  over  the 
State,  estimated  the  crop  at  224  cars 
and  there  was  in  reality  but  225  cars 
produced  in  the  State. 

That  this  season's  crop  should  be 
"estimated''  the  same  as  it  was  last 
season  is  ridiculous.  Hold  on  to  your 
almonds,  growers,  until  you  can  get  fair 
offers. — Davisville  Enterprise. 


TREE  WASH! 


STEAD'S  "BUG  BANE"  i, the beet and 
cheapest  wa<h  known  for  either  citrus  or 
deciduous  trees.  r.,  Do  poiaoneua 

chemical!  !•  a  fertiliier  and  Ire.  tonic  combined- 
Never  clogs  your  pump  or  cK-se*  up  tba  poret  of  a  tree 
EAST  TO  HANDLE.  Always  ef- 
fective. In  dn  for  more  then  ten  yeen  br  leadinf 
fruit  n>en,  to  me  of  whoa  use  apwerdi  of  2o  tons 
per  year.  Their  testimonielt  tof  ether  with  prieea 
end  full  directions  Bp  □  epplieation. 

Manufactured  only  by 

G.D.Soa?°C0.  SAN  DIEGO 
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that  PAGE  Fences  don' t  sag  like  otberel 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADKIAN,  MICH. 

Rife  Hydraulic  Engine 

Pumps  water  without  any  atten- 
tion or  expense  for 

IRRIGATION. 

Biff,  I  H ■  r.  il-.  In  ('rope 
Independent  of  Kevin. 
Higher  Prloee, 
Early  Crops. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO.,  136 Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
24  Post  Street,      -  San  Francisco. 

Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping-  and  Business 
Practice,  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship. 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches.  Telegraphy, 
Civil,  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  In  every  detail,  as 
Is  attested  by  the  16.000  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladles  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  Individual  in- 
struction. Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 
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Gain  A  Second 

— when  your  horse  is  fast  seconds 
count  on  a  record. 

A  little  stiffness  or  soreness  in  leg  or  body 
may  lose  seconds  and  hence  lose  a  record. 
Chills,  congestion  and  inflammation  are  the 
enemies  of  speed. 

luttle's 
Elixir 

used  in  dilute  form 
has  no  superior  as  a 
leg  and  body  wash. 

Apply  to  the  legs  and 
bandage  lightly.  Ap- 
ply to  the  body  and  blanket.  Removes 
stiffness  and  soreness,  prevents  colds, 
congestion,  and  produces  flexibility 
and  firmness  of  muscles  and  tendons. 

For  sale  at  all  druggists.  Sample 
bottle  mailed  for  6c  to  pay  postage. 

Veterinary  Experience— full  of  valu- 
able information — 100  pages,  FREE. 
Or.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  33  Beverly  St.  Boston,  Mass. 
BEWARE  of  all  so-called  Elixirs, 
none  genuine  but  Tuttles. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

San  Jose  Orange. 

Three  candidates  were  initiated  at 
the  meeting  of  the  San  Jose  Grange 
June  23  and  two  applications  for  mem- 
bership were  received.  Worthy  Master 
Coates  presided  and  the  meeting  is  re- 
ported by  the  Mercury. 

There  was  some  discussion  over  the 
low  prices  that  are  now  being  paid  for 
apricots  for  canning.  There  were  some 
suggestions  of  a  combination  of  grow- 
ers for  protection  in  this  direction,  but 
no  definite  action  was  taken. 

The  following  committee  was  ap- 
pointed upon  revision  of  the  by-laws : 
E.  D.  Meder,  E.  E.  Newell  and  D.  H. 
Bryant. 

The  resignation  of  Cyrus  Jones  as 
treasurer  was  received.  He  has  started 
on  an  extended  Eastern  trip  and  Moore 
Briggs  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  following  resolutions  regarding 
the  Cured  Fruit  Association  were 
passed  by  a  unanimous  vote  : 

The  San  Jose  Grange  desires  to  for- 
mally express  its  pleasure  at  the  an- 
nouncement of  success  that  has  attended 
the  initial  work  of  the  California  Cured 
Fruit  Association,  and  to  assure  the 
directors  the  same  hearty  support  in  the 
future  that  has  been  given  in  the  past. 
We  believe  that  this  is  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era  in  the  fruit  industry  of  this  State  and 
county;  that  out  of  all  this  seeming  confu- 
sion of  organization  and  reorganization  will 
slowly  but  surely  emerge  in  all  its  grand 
proportions  the  co-operative  common- 
wealth, and  that  amid  these  improved 
conditions  humanity  will  live  happier  and 
better  contented. 

That  we  may  cement  ourselves  into 
closer  unity  and  make  more  enduring  the 
association  into  which  we  have  entered, 
we  do  hereby 

Resolve,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
Grange  that  members  of  the  association 
ought  not  only  to  confine  their  dealings  to 
those  packers  affiliated  with  them  in  the 
association  in  the  marketing  of  their 
prunes,  according  to  the  terms  of  their 
contract,  but  as  well  they  should  give 
them  the  decided  preference  in  the  selling 
of  all  other  fruits.  This  will  serve  to 
make  our  union  stronger  and  those  antag- 
onistic to  our  movement  weaker.  In  union 
is  strength  and  the  more  perfect  the 
union  the  greater  the  strength. 

After  the  business  meeting  a  sump- 
tuous harvest  feast  was  enjoyed.  The 
tables  were  spread  in  the  dining-room 
and  presented  an  attractive  appear- 
ance. 

Secretary's  Quarterly  Report. 

To  the  Editor: — Since  my  last  letter 
was  published  in  your  columns  the  State 
Grange  has  been  steadily  growing  and 
we  feel  that  our  efforts  are  not  all  in 
vain: 

During  the  March  quarter  four  new 
Granges  were  organized  and  one  re- 
organized. The  first  new  Grange  was 
organized  at  El  Verano,  Sonoma  county; 
then,  in  Santa  Clara  county,  Unity 
Grange,  Morgan  Hill  and  Lincoln 
Granges  were  organized  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. San  Benito  county  was  then 
visited  and  Hollister  Grange  reor- 
ganized. From  all  reports,  these 
Granges  have  gone  to  work  with  en- 
ergy and  a  determination  to  be  a  credit 


to  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 
Grangers  are  beginning  to  feel  that  the 
Grange  is  one  of  the  important  factors 
influencing  the  life  of  the  farmer  to-day, 
and  this  spirit  seems  manifest  in  our 
new  Granges.  They  are  eager  to  have 
and  do  the  very  best.  Throughout  the 
State  the  importance  of  the  Grange 
seems  to  be  growing,  and  our  Worthy 
Master  is  constantly  receiving  calls  for 
organizers  to  be  sent  to  various  parts 
of  the  State,  and  I  very  much  hope  in 
my  next  letter  to  report  more  new 
Granges. 

The  Granges  themselves  have  not 
been  idle,  as  the  membership  of  many  of 
them  was  considerably  increased.  The 
following  is  the  list,  with  the  number  of 
members  gained  during  the  quarter  : 
San  Jose,  22;  Live  Oak,  14;  Grass  Val- 
ley, 12;  Petaluma,  11;  American  River, 
10;  Selma,  8;  Elk  Grove,  7;  Glen  Ellen, 
7;  Fairoaks,  6;  Progressive,  5;  Sacra- 
mento, 5;  Santa  Rosa,  4;  Florin,  2;  Los 
Gatos,  2;  Magnolia,  2;  Stockton,  2; 
Temescal,  2;  Watsonville,  2;  Geyser- 
ville,  1. 

After  the  June  reports  are  all  in,  I 
am  in  hopes  to  be  able  to  report  a  much 
greater  increase,  although  I  feel  very 
proud  of  our  report  for  the  March  quar- 
ter. We  will  each  do  our  best  to  help 
our  State  Grange  to  grow. 

Laurola  S.  Woodhams,  Sec'y. 

Santa  Clara. 

State  Convention  of  County  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Companies. 

To  the  Editor:— The  State  conven- 
tion of  the  county  mutual  fire  insurance 
companies  in  the  State,  held  in  Los 
Angeles,  June  20,  was  largely  attended 
and  a  permanent  State  organization 
was  effected.  Delegates  were  in  at- 
tendance from  counties  as  far  north  as 
Sonoma.  The  following  statistics  were 
secured  from  a  few  of  the  delegates  : 

Risks 

Counties.  Losses.  written. 

Sonoma   None  $200,000 

San  Bernardino   None  64,000 

Ventura   None  160,000 

Fresno   None  110,000 

Orange   $83,000  328,000 

Los  Angeles   None  350,000 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year  :  W.  A.  Beckel,  Santa 
Ana,  president ;  S.  D.  Merk,  Paso 
Robles,  vice-president ;  G.  F.  Cromer, 
Pomona,  secretary;  H.  Gregory,  Santa 
Rosa,  treasurer.  Secretary. 

Los  Angeles. 

A  California  Token  in  an  Indiana  Grange. 

Worthy  Master  Worthen  has  re- 
ceived the  following  interesting  note 
from  L.  V.  Robertson,  secretary  of  the 
Grange  named  at  South  Bend,  Indiana: 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  St.  Joseph 
Valley  Grange  No.  584,  June  7th,  we  were 
presented  with  a  very  handsome  gavel 
made  from  the  redwood  of  one  of  Califor- 
nia's big  trees,  accompanied  by  pictures 
and  a  letter  descriptive  of  the  tree  from 
which  it  was  made,  and  we  thought  that 
you  might  be  interested  and  pleased  to 
know  that  away  back  here  in  Indiana  the 
banner  Grange  of  the  State  is  being  called 
to  order  by  a  gavel  made  from  one  of  the 
big  trees  of  your  far  away  Golden  State. 
The  suggestion  that  you  be  apprised  of 
the  fact  emanated  from  Bro.  A.  Jones, 
Worthy  Master  of  the  National  Grange. 


Farm  Wagon  only  SSI. 95. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a 
Farmer's  Handy  Wagon,  that  Is  only  25  Inches 
high,  fitted  with  24  and  30-inch  wheels  with  4-inch 
tire,  and  sold  for  only  $21.95. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  the  best  material  through- 
out, and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of 
new  wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Cat- 
alogue giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed  upon 
application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co., 
Quincy,  111.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal  wheels  at 
low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  or  tire  to  fit 
any  axle. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


"ALPHA-DISC" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


The  improved  "Alpha"  disc  or  divided  milk- 
strata  system  is  used  in  the  De  Laval  separators 
only.  Strong  patents  prevent  its  use  in  any 
other  machines.  The  "disc"  system  makes 
the  De  Laval  machines  as  superior  to  other 
separators  as  such  other  separators  are  to 
setting  systems.  It  reduces  necessary  speed 
one-half,  reduces  size  of  revolving  bowl,  saves 
labor  and  power,  enables  simplicity  and  dura- 
bility, skimming  cold  milk,  running  cream  of 
any  desired  thickness,  and  insures  absolute 
thoroughness  of  separation  under  practical 
use  conditions,  which  is  not  possible  with  any 
other  separator  or  creaming  system. 


Send  for  "20th  Century"  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  tc  Canal  Sts., 

Chicago. 


103  &  105  Mission  St. 

San  Francisco. 


General  Offices: 
74  Cortlandt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


1102  Arch  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

327  Commissioners  St., 

Montreal. 


A  SMALL  THRESHER 

The  Columbia 


Write 

for  complete 
Illustrated  cata- 
logue and  testimo 
nials— free. 
Full  line  of 

Sweep 
and  Tread 
Powers 


BELLE  CITY 
Feed  and 

Ensilage 
Cutters 

All  sizes,  both  band 
and  power. 

Illustrated 

catalogue 
and  latest 
book  f 
about  i~tT\ 


BELLE  CITY  MFC.  CO.,  Racine,  Wis.  Box  114. 


IRRIGATION  MACHINERY. 

KROGH  CENTRIFUGAL  PUHPS 


■THE    BEST    FOR  • 


Drainage,  Irrigation  and  Reclamation. 

Capacity    up    to    100,000    gallons    per  mlnuti 

IN    USE    .V  1.1.    OVER    THE    PACIFIC  STATES. 


BRANCH,  134-136  MAIN  ST. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

9-16  STEVENSON  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Machine  Works, 

183-185-18r  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 
First  -  Class    machine  WlorU. 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Etc  , 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF   , 


^ErT^oH'PsrrmppiP^ 


FOR    TOWN    WATER    VY/OR  K.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

46  FREMONT  STREET,      ....      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.   Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


IMPERISHABLE. 


For  Water  Works,  Mining  and  Irrigation  Plants,  Drains,  Electrical  Conduits.   No  Corrosion— 
Klectrolysls  Proo'.   Will  Not  Rust— Alkali  Proof.   Cheaper  Than  Iron. 
/YloCARTHY  «$-  |mflCKAY, 

326  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Fruit  Canning  Process. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  sight 
than  to  watch  the  whole  process  of  the 
canning  room,  states  the  Fresno  Re- 
publican. The  fruit  is  brought  in  from 
the  orchards  in  forty-pound  boxes  and 
graded  by  machine  into  four  sizes;  then 
taken  to  the  girls  who  halve  and  pit  it; 
then  to  women  who  sort  out  the 
pieces  that  are  in  bad  condition  and 
must  be  spread  on  trays  for  sun  dry- 
ing. The  remainder,  after  washing,  is 
placed  with  deft  fingers  into  quart  or 
larger  cans,  each  can  being  weighed  to 
insure  good  measure.  The  cases  of  cans 
are  then  carried  to  the  place  where  they 
are  filled  with  hot  syrup  by  one  turn 
of  a  twelve-mouthed  faucet,  capped, 


sealed  by  machinery,  and  in  broad  shal- 
low iron  baskets,  containing  200  or 
more  cans,  dipped  in  great  baths  of 
boiling  water  which  cooks  the  fruit  in  a 
few  minutes.  The  cans  are  then  put 
away  to  cool,  after  which  they  are 
tested  to  see  if  they  have  been  per- 
fectly sealed;  then  labeled  and  stored 
for  shipping. 

The  smallest  book  in  the  world  is  not 
much  larger  than  a  man's  thumb  nail. 
Tt  was  made  in  Italy.  It  is  T40  inch 
long  and  about  1  inch  wide.  It  con- 
tains 208  pages,  each  having  nine  lines 
and  from  95  to  100  letters.  The  text 
is  a  letter — before  unpublished — writ- 
ten by  the  famous  inventor  of  the  pen- 
dulum clock  to  Madame  Christine  of 
Lorraine  in  1615. 


A  Small  Threshing  Outfit. 


Having  to  depend  on  the  threshers  is 
one  disadvantage  of  grain  growing.  Those 
who  have  a  Columbia  thresher  may  havo 
their  grain  threshed  whenever  it  is  most 
convenient  and  save  much  expense  at  the 
same  time.  The  Columbia  requires  6  to  8 
H.  P.,  and  does  as  good  work  as  larger 
threshers. 

It  requires  less  help  to  operate  it,  and 
saves  much  grain.    It  can  be  drawn  any- 


where that,  a  wagon  can  go,  which  is  a 
distinct  advantage  over  heavy  machines. 
It  can  bo  operated  by  any  kind  of  power — 
sweep,  tread  or  steam.  Two  sizes  are 
made,  with  24  and  32-inch  cylinders ;  one 
size  weighs  2000  pounds,  the  other  2300 
pounds.  Both  machines  are  complete  with 
all  attachments. 

Every  grain  grower  is  interested  in  this 
small  thresher.  An  illustrated  catalogue 
will  be  mailed  by  the  manufacturers,  the 
Belle  City  Manufacturing  Co.,  Racine, 
Wis.,  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 


" CALIFORNIA  SPECIAL"  FRUIT  AND  FARM  TRUCK. 

Steel  Wheels,  28  and  30  Inches,  4-in.  Tire.  Wood  Wheels,  28  and  30  Inches,  6-ln.  Tire. 
Guaranteed  for-  Flue  Years.   LOIA/  In  Price. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  222  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Write  or 
Call. 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  0ITR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
18  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21  ^  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  (J.  WILLAKI),  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Foarth 
St.,  St.  I.ouls,  Bio.   Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


THE  MONARCH  AND  JUNIOR  MONARCH  HAY  PRESSES 

Bale  Hay  at  Less  Cost  Per  Ton,  and  Bale  More  Per  Day, 
Than  Any  Other  on  the  Market. 


AlADB    I  IN    THREE    SIZES,    fKS    EOLLOVWS  : 

Monarch  Press  (Compress  or  Small  Bale)    -   17x20x40  Inches. 

Junior  Monarch  {%L  or  Medium  Size  Bale)  -  20x22x44  " 
Junior  Monarch  (Standard  or  Full  Size  Bale)    22x24x47  " 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

\A/7V\.    H .    G  R/W,    General  Agent. 


NATIONAL  HAY  PRESS. 

U/ITH    LIFTING  JACK. 

The  National  Hay  Press  Is  an  ALL  METAL  Press.   Size  of  bale  17x22  Inches,  and  any  length 

desired. 

1  he  Power  is  constructed  to  give  a  complete  circle  of  the  horses,  with  two  strokes  of  the  pitman 

to  each  circle. 

The  Head  Block  is  a  heavy  solid  casting  carried  on  trucks,  with  a  long  projecting  shoe,  so  that 
under  extreme  pressure  there  can  be  no  tipping  back  and  breaking  the  pitman. 

Hi.  Stroke  Is  33  inches,  much  longer  than  others,  for  the  reason  that  the  travel  of  the  pitman  is 
almost  direct,  while  all  others  travel  In  a  oircle. 

Feed  Op^nl  g  Is  31  inches,  which  is  from  3  to  6  inches  longer  than  all  others  now  on  the  market. 
The  feed  opening  and  stroke  comprise  the  earning  capacity  of  the  press.  The  large  opening  and  the 
long  stroke  in  the  NATIONAL  is  a  guarantee  of  two  or  three  tons  per  day  more  for  the  National  than 
any  other  press  in  the  market. 

GROSSHEAD    BALE  TIES. 

We  are  headquarters  on  Wire  Bale  Ties,  manufactured  of  proper  length  for  any  size  bale. 

SISAL    BALE  ROPE. 

We  can  supply  best  quality  Bale  Rope  at  lowest  prices. 

RLATEOR/W  SCALES. 

We  carry  stock  of  Platform  Scales,  capacity  600  lbs.  to  1200  lbs. 


HOOKER  &  CO., 


16  AND  18  DRUMM  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Nitrate  of 
as  a 
Fertilizer. 


Soda 


SUGAR  BEETS. 

The  largest  yield  per  acre  of  the  best  and  smoothest  form, 
and  very  rich  In  sugar,  are  grown  by  using 

NITRATE    OE  SODA 

as  a  fertilizer.  Apply  just  when  the  beets  are  getting  well 
started  In  the  row.   The  results  will  surprise  you. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BflLKOUR,    GUTHRIE    <Sc  CO., 
316  California  Street,     ...      Han  Francisco,  Cal. 
Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Patent  Agents. 

330    Market   St.,   San    Francisco,  Gal. 
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Killing  Fleas  in  Outbuildings. 

To  the  Editor  : — Noticing  a  commu- 
nication in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
June  23d,  in  regard  to  ' '  Killing  Pleas  in 
Outhouses,"  I  wish  to  say  that  a  couple 
of  years  ago  I  had  a  case  similar  to  the 
one  spoken  of.  A  party  living  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Twenty-first  and  Pol- 
som  streets,  had  an  outhouse  where  he 
kept  a  large  number  of  dogs.  The  barn 
and  yard  became  literally  alive  with 
fleas,  and  after  that  tenant  left  the 
landlord  found  it  impossible  to  rent  the 
premises  on  account  of  the  fleas.  My 
business  being  that  of  machine  white- 
washing and  tree  spraying,  he  sent  for 
me  to  give  the  place  a  thorough  white- 
washing, including  the  yard.  I  did  so, 
beginning  with  the  yards  first.  The 
wet  lime  spray  saturated  the  ground 
and  killed  the  fleas,  as  well  as  all  the 
eggs  and  larva?.  The  result  was  that 
the  fleas  were  exterminated. 

By  referring  to  my  advertisement  in 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  in  regard  to 
whitewashing  and  tree  spraying  appa- 
ratus, your  readers  will  find  an  easy 
way  out  of  their  trouble  if  similarly 
afflicted.  Wm.  Wainwrioht. 

1411  Jackson  street,  San  Francisco. 


Breeders*  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  St  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged.  4-yr.,  »-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
628  Market  St..  9.  F. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lota. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAX E  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS,  HOLS  THINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs. 
Poultry.  William  NUes  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 

JERSEYS— The  beet  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale. 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum  Leg  Bands 
and  Rabbit  Labels. 

WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Poul- 
try, Belgian  Hares.  Imported  pedigreed  stock. 


MANHATTAN  POULTRY  &  STOCK  FOOD 

is  best.   All  grocers.   Depot,  1253  Folsom  St.,  S.  F. 


SWINE. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUeg  & 
Co.,  Loa  Angeles,  Cal.  Established  in  1876. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


HENTEETH,  Blood  Meal.  Bone,  Chick  Feed;  cir- 
cular free,  or  4  samples,  prices,  etc.,  mailed  for  5c 
postage.  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Belgian  Hare  Sup- 
plies, Incubators,  etc.     Croley,  506  Sac'to  St.,  9.  F. 


f;$~    Up  to  date  in  every  way.  mj> 

Equipped  with  nursery  under 
|  egg  trays,  and  self-regulating  device. 
t  Poultry  supplies. Thoroughbred  fowls. 
•POULTRY  GUIDE  FREE. 
Stockton  Inoubator  Co.i 
707-709  E.  Main  St., 
Stockton 


Elgin  Watches  keep  accurate  time. 
Sold  by  Jewelers  in  cases  to  suit. 
Prices  reasonable. 


Oakland    Poultry  Yards 

and    PACIFIC    INCUBATOR  CO/nPAlNY, 


Established  1876. 

IMPORTERS  AND 
BREEDERS  of  all  the 
leading  strains  of 
fowls. 


1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Also  Proprietors  of  the 
PACIFIC  RABBITRY, 

containing  some  of  the 
finest  BELGIAN 
HARES  in  the  State. 


COMPLETE   STOCK   OF   POULTRY    SUPPLIES   AND   SUNDRIES   ALWAYS   ON  HAND. 
SEND   FOR   OUR  60-PAGE    CATALOGUE,   JUST  ISSUED. 


Blood  Will  Always  Tell. 

The  Lynwood  Herd  of  Swine  have  again  been 
awarded  the  majority  of  premiums  at  the  State  Fair, 
although  the  competition  was  the  greatest  ever  known 
and  the  exhibit  much  the  largest.  When  you  want 
something  real  choice  that  you  can  depend  upon  write 
SESSIONS  &  CO.,  117  E.  23d  St.,  Los  Angeles, Cal. 


The  Machine  that  will  Build  a  Butter  Trade. 


Because  it  will  make  a  superior 
quality  of  butter. 

THE.-— -^^0 

SQUEEZER 

V  COMBINED 

CHURN  and  WORKER 

squeezes  the  water  and  butter 
milk  out.  of  the  butter  instead  of 
grinding  it.  It  preserves  the 
grain,  distributes  the  salt  and 
color  evenly  and  prevents  mot 
ties.   It  is 

Made  for  the  Dairy, 

|  and  is  easily  operated  and  readily  cleaned.    No  dairy  should  be  without  it. 
Will  do  Exhaustive  Churning  at  any  Temperature* 

I   We  are  prepared  to  repair  all  cream  separators  and  employ  highly  skilled  men  for  this  work. 

?  write  for  catalogue  No.  81.        ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  ELGIN,  ILL. 


Trade-Marks 


'BLACKLEGINE." 


"Pasteur  Vaccine" 


SAVES  CATTLE  FROM 

BLACK  LEG 

Nearly  2,000,000  successfully  treated  in  U.  S.  and  Canada  during  the  last  5  years. 
Cheap,  safe  and  easy  to  use.  Pamphlet  with  full  particulars,  official  endorsements 
and  testimonials  sent  FREE  on  application. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.,  Chicago. 

BRANCHES:   St.  Paul,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Ft.  Worth,  San  Francisco. 


THE  U.  S.  DOES  BETTER  WORK  THAN  GUARANTEED  TO  DO 

Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  May  i'i,  iqoo. 
"  We  have  used  a  No.  3  U.  S.  Separator  years  with  great 
satisfaction.  It  does  better  work  than  guaranteed.  Last  season 
we  made  about  $55.00  per  cow,  to  say  nothing  about  the  calves 
and  hogs,  which  would  have  been  impossible  without  the  separ- 
ator. A  separator  at  home  enhances  the  feeding  value  of  the 
skim-milk  many  times.  It  would  be  well  for  people  who  intend  to 
buy  a  separator  to  make  a  careful  comparison  between  the  simple 
and  durable  U.  S.,  with  its  enclosed  gearing,  and  competitors' 
complicated  and  shaky  bowl,  with  exposed  gears,  which  are  a 
source  of  danger  at  all  timesT   J.  N.  13AUM  &  SON. 


Send  for  circulars  containing  hundreds  more  like  the  above. 
VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


BUCKEYE  FRAMELESS  BINDER.  6  or  7  Ft. 


PACIFIC  CHAMPION  SELF  DUMP  RAKE. 


•CHAMPION  REVOLVING  RAKE. 


MANILA  BINDING  TWINE. 


RUSHFORD  FARM  WAGONS. 


MODEL  4  SPRING  WAGON. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Professor  Agricultural  Practice  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Vegetables  in 
Garden  and  Field;"  President  California  State  Floral  Society;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  San  Francisco. 


Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrated,  12  Full-Page  Plates. 

The  third  edition  of  this  great  work  and  indispensable  companion  of  progressive  fruit  growers  is 
now  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  book  has  been  practically  rewritten  by  the  author,  and  contains  the  latest  and  best  methods 
of  practice  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  /\nywHere% 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


NO.  53.    WORLD  BEATER  SURREY. 


NO.  1.    WORLD  BEATER  BUGGY. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  &  18  DRUMM  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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S.  F.  Market  Import. 


July. 
1%%®S\% 
81*®82 
82><@83H 

88  ®83X 
85*@82 


Sept. 
6s 

6s  7i,d 
6s  7  d 
6s  9*d 
6s  10*d 
6s  7  d 


Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  June  27,  1900. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

June. 

Wednesday   80?t@  

Thursday   81*®  

Friday   82*®  

Saturday   87  @  

Monday   85  @  

Tuesday   81  ® 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

July. 

Wednesday   68 

Thursday   6s  8d 

Friday   es  5*d 

Saturday   6s 

Monday   6s  8*d 

Tuesday   6s  5  »d 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec  ,  1900.        May,  1901. 

Thursday   1  16S01  14*    @   

Friday   1  16  @1  18*    @   

Saturday   1  24  @l  22    @   

Monday   1  16«@1  21^4    @   

Tuesday   1  17*@1  M    @   

Wednesday   1  17*@1  1«X    @   

WTHE  AT. 

To  say  that  the  wheat  market  has  been 
unsettled,  higher  and  decidedly  unfavor- 
able to  buyers  the  greater  part  of  the  past 
week,  is  expressing  it  mildly.  It  was  a 
grievous  time  for  the  shorts,  making  their 
couch  one  of  thorns,  but  little  was  the 
pity  they  received  or  wore  entitled  to,  as 
they  prosper  only  through  hammering 
down  prices,  and  have  no  hesitancy  in 
wrecking  not  only  those  who  are  against 
them  on  tho  speculative  boards,  but  also 
the  producers,  whenever  the  opportunity 
presents.  The  excitement  was  in  decided 
contrast  to  the  recent  dull  and  depressed 
condition  of  the  market,  especially  when 
there  was  a  jump  of  8c.  per  cental,  or  $160 
per  100  ton  contract,  between  the  opening 
price  of  one  day  and  the  opening  figure  of 
the  day  following,  as  was  the  case  on  Sat- 
urday last,  December  wheat  touching 
$1.24.  There  will  be  almost  a  total  failure 
of  the  wheat  crop  in  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota  and  Manitoba, 
owing  to  -excessively  dry  and  hot  weather 
in  those  sections.  It  is  ostimated  that  in 
tho  Dakotas  and  Minnesota  the  yield  will 
not  aggregate  60,000,000  bushels.  Many 
predict  dollar  wheat  in  Chicago,  equiva- 
lent to  $1.65  per  cental,  but  much  will  de- 
pend on  how  the  crops  turn  out  in  Europe 
and  other  portions  of  tho  world.  But  in 
any  event  there  is  little  or  no  probability 
of  wheat  again  this  season  touching  the  ex- 
treme low  figures  of  the  past  few  months. 
The  world's  shipments  of  wheat  for  the 
week  were  8,268,000  bushels,  an  increase 
of  550.000  bushels,  principally  from  Russia. 
Tuesday  there  was  quite  a  break  in  op- 
tions, but  to-day  (Wednesday)  a  consider- 
able portion  of  yesterday's  loss  was  recov- 
ered. Spot  market  closed  inactive  but 
against  buyers. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1900,  delivery,  $1.14@1.24. 

May,  1901,  delivery,  $ — c. 

Wodnesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1900,  wheat  sold  at 
$1.17J@1.16|  May,  1901,  — @— . 

California  Milling  H  10  @1  15 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  02*®1  07* 

Oregon  Valley   1  02*®  1  07* 

Washington  Blue  Stem   1  G7*@l  12* 

Washington  Club   1  02*$1  07* 

OH  qualities  wheat   97*@1  02* 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1890-99.  1899-1900. 

Liv.  quotations            -s-d@-s-d  6s9d@6s9*d 

Freight  rates                 3u@32*s  40@— s 

Local  market  tl  07*®1  10  $1  05@t  10 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

Market  is  firmer,  owing  to  recent  ad- 
vances in  price  of  wheat.  But  most  of 
tho  late  business  in  flour  has  boon  at  the 
old  figures.  Higher  prices  are  now  being 
generally  asked,  however,  with  trade  slow 
at  the  advance.  The  flour  market  is  al- 
most invariably  inactive  immediately  after 
advanced  rates  have  been  established. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $2  25®2  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  6u®2  M> 

Country  *rades,  extras   3  15®3  40 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  40®3  65 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  90® 3  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@3  40 


BARLEY. 
Prices  for  this  cereal  ha%'e  been  tending 
more  in  favor  of  the  producing  and  selling 
interests  the  current  week  than  for  a  long 
time  past.  The  strength  developed  was 
largely  due  to  the  improved  condition  of 
the  wheat  market,  and  firmness  was  more 
pronounced  in  speculative  dealings  or  on 
Call  Board  than  in  the  open  or  sample 
market.  Buyers  of  actual  barley  for  im- 
mediate delivery  found  it  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  pay  materially  better  prices  than 
have  been  lately  ruling. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   70  @  72* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   65  @  67* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   80  @  85 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  — 

OATS. 

The  market  is  showing  more  firmness, 
owing  to  the  improvement  in  values  for 
wheat  and  barley,  but  quotable  prices  for 
oats  have  not  changed  materially,  hav- 
ing been  previously  on  a  comparatively 
high  plane  as  compared  with  other  cer- 
eals. Choice  oats  continue  scarce.  Com- 
mon grades  are  in  most  liberal  supply  and 
incline  tho  least  in  favor  of  sellers. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  22*@1  25 

White,  good  to  choioe   1  12*®1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  05  @1  10 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  02*@1  12* 

Milling   1  15  @1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  20  @1  30 

Black  Russian   95  @1  07* 

Red   95  @1  17* 

CORN. 

There  has  been  a  firm  tone  to  the  mar- 
ket the  past  week,  owing  to  conditions 
East,  a  large  proportion  of  local  offerings 
being  imported  product.  Of  the  Califor- 
nia corn  on  market,  there  is  more  Large 
White  than  of  any  other  variety.  Millers 
have  been  lately  using  White  for  mixing, 
and  on  this  account  better  prices  are  being 
realized  than  had  been  current. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  12*™  1  15 

Large  Yellow     1  15  @1  17* 

Small  Yellow   1  40  @1  50 

Eastern,  in  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  09  @1  11 

RYE. 

Values  are  being  maintained  higher  than 
last  noted.  There  is  no  particularly  active 
inquiry,  neither  is  there  any  special  selling 
pressure. 

Good  to  choice,  new   95  @  97* 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Market  is  bare  of  offerings  and  values 
are  wholly  nominal. 

Good  to  choice   2  00  @2  10 

Silverskin   —  @  — 

BEANS. 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  season  not 
very  far  distant,  and  stocks  of  last  crop 
now  on  hand  of  rather  small  magnitude, 
it  is  natural  that  there  should  not  be  much 
doing  at  present.  There  is  a  fair  jobbing 
trade,  and  while  the  market  is  not  note- 
worth}-  for  firmness,  values  are  being  tol- 
erably well  maintained,  the  quotable  range 
remaining  practically  as  last  stated. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs                     3  35  (3)3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice                3  30  (23  40 

Lady  Washington                              2  90  @3  05 

Butter,  small     @  

Butter,  large     @  

Pinks                                                2  70  @2  90 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                         2  85  @3  00 

Reds                                                 3  25  @3  75 

Red  Kidneys     ®  

Lima8,  good  to  choice                        5  25  @5  35 

Black-eye  Beans                                3  26  @3  75 

Horse  Beans     ®  

Garbanzos,  large                             2  50  @2  75 

Garbanzos,  small                              2  00  @2  25 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Virtually  nothing  doing  in  this  line  at 
present.    There  are  none  offering  from 
first  hands.    In  quotable  rates  there  is  no 
change  to  note. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  20  @2  35 

Niles  Peas   2  00  @2  25 

WOOL. 

The  same  inactivity  previously  reported 
is  still  being  experienced  in  tho  wool  mar- 
ket. Eastern  manufacturers  claim  that 
orders  for  goods  are  coming  in  too  slowly 
to  warrant  them  in  taking  hold  of  the  raw 
material,  unless  in  a  speculative  way  at 
lower  figures  than  have  been  lately  asked. 
The  season  is  peculiar  in  more  respects 
than  one.  Although  still  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year,  with  the  spring  season  not  yet 
opened,  so  far  as  extensive  buying  is  con- 
cerned, Pall  lambs'  wool  has  begun  to 
arrive,  and  some  of  the  same,  rather  heavy 
and  ordinary,  has  been  placed  at  10c. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  18  @20 

Northern,  free  15  @17 

Northern,  defective  12  @14 

Middle  Counties,  free  15  @17 

Middle  Counties,  defective  12  @I4 

Sout  em  Mountain,  12  mos  10  ®12 

Southern  Mountain,  free,  7  mos  11  @13 

Southern  Mountain,  defective,  7  mos  10  012 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  19  @21 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  18  019 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  16  @17 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  tood  12  015 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  15  @17 


HOPS. 

Business  in  this  line  is  light  and  is  likely 
to  so  continue  during  balance  of  the  sea- 
son. Supplies  remaining  unplaced  are 
mostly  very  ordinary  quality,  for  which 
there  is  little  or  no  demand  at  present. 
For  choice  new  to  arrive  on  contracts,  the 
market  is  quotable  at  9@10c.,  but  only 
favorite  marks  are  sought  after. 
Good  to  choice,  1899  crop   7  @10 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
The  slightly  improved  condition  of  the 
hay  market  developed  during  preceding 
week  brought  forth  increased  offerings, 
and  as  there  was  no  corresponding  increase 
in  the  demand,  the  market  has  not  in- 
clined especially  in  sellers'  favor  since  last 
review.  Quotations  are  without  special 
change.  Choice  new  hay  still  bids  fair  to 
bring  comparatively  good  prices  later  on. 
Straw  market  was  dull  and  weak. 

NF»  BAT. 

Wheat   7  00®  8  50 

Oat,  fair  to  good    &  00®  6  60 

OLD  HAT. 

Wheat   «  50010  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   6  00®  9  00 

Oat   6  00®  8  00 

Barley   5  00®  7  00 

Alfalfa   5  03®  7  00 

Stock   6  00®  6  00 

Compressed   6  60®  9  50 

Straw,  »  bale   25®  37* 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Market  was  amply  stocked  with  Bran 
and  Middlings,  quotable  prices  continuing 
without  material  change.  Rolled  Barley 
tended  against  buyers.  Milled  Corn  was 
rather  firmly  held. 

Bran,  ft  ton   12  SO®  13  00 

Middlings   16  00®  18  00 

Shorts  Oregon    13  00®  16  00 

Barley,  Rolled   16  00®  16  60 

Cornmeal"--    24  5Q096  00 

Cracked  Corn   25  00® 26  00 

SEEDS. 

There  is  no  new  or  specially  noteworthy 
feature  to  record.  There  are  no  large 
stocks  or  offerings  at  present  of  seed  of 
any  description.  Quotations  given  are 
based  mainly  on  jobbing  rates  and  are 
without  appreciable  change. 

Per  cti. 

Mustard,  Trieste   — @ — 

Mustard,  Yellow   — @ — 

Flax   — @— 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3*@  4 

Rape   2  ®  3 

Hemp   4  ®  4* 

Timothy   4   ®  4* 

Alfalfa,  Utah   — ®— 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Grain  Bag  market  shows  steadiness,  de- 
mand being  reported  good  at  current 
rates.  Fruit  Sacks  are  offering  at  un- 
changed figures.  In  prices  of  Wool  and 
Bean  Bags  there  are  no  changes  to  report. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July. ..  -@— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6«®  »X 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot...  654®  6«i 
State  Prison  Bags  in  lots  of  2000,  *  100. .  5  65®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs   — ®32* 

Wool  Sacks,  3*  lbs   -®28* 

Fleece  Twine   7*@— 

Gunnies   — ®12* 

BeanBags   4X®  6H 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6*®  7i< 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

There  is  no  change  for  the  better  ob- 
servable in  this  market,  either  in  general 
tone  or  in  quotable  rates,  and  no  improve- 
ment anticipated  in  the  near  future. 
Trade  is  dull  in  Eastern  centers,  with 
values  on  the  down  grade. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  eithor  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Cull*. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  

Medium  Steers,  48  to  66  lbs  

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  SO  lbs . . . 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs . . . 

Wet  Salted  Kip  

Wet  Salted  Veal  

Wet  Salted  Calf  

Dry  Hides  

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. . . 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large  

Sailed  Horse  Hides  medium. . . 


Dry  Horse  Hides,  small  

Dry  Colts'  Hides  

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin  

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin  

Pelts,  short  wool,  ^  akin  

Pelts,  sheaallng,  V  skin  

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  

Elk  Hides  

Tallow,  good  quality  

Tallow,  No.  2  

Goat  Skins,  perfect  

Goat  Skins,  damaged  

Kid  Skins  

HONEY. 

Although  there  are  no  large  quantities 
offering,  the  demand  at  full  current  rates 
is  mostly  on  local  account  and  is  not  what 
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could  not  be  termed  brisk.  To  effect  any- 
thing like  wholesale  transfers,  current 
quotations  would  have  to  be  materially 
shaded  in  favor  of  buyers.  Present  spot 
supplies  are  composed  largely  of  Amber 
Extracted. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6*®  7 

Extracted,  Light  Amber  bii®  6'4 

Extracted,  Amber  6)4® 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  12  ®12* 

Amber  Comb  8  #10 

BEESWAX. 
There  are  no  large  quantities  offering, 
either  of  spot  stock  or  for  future  delivery. 
Market  is  firm  at  the  quotations. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  V  lb  26  027 

Dark  84  @26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Beef  was  in  fair  supply,  with  demand 
only  moderate,  and  a  narrow  range  in 
quotable  values.  Mutton  sold  at  generally 
unchanged  rates,  offerings  proving  equal 
to  immediate  needs.  Lamb  was  in  moder- 
ate supply,  with  market  steady.  Veal  was 
in  light  receipt  and  sold  as  a  rule  at  full 
current  figures.  Values  for  Hogs  were  as 
a  rule  well  sustained,  arrivals  being  of 
rather  light  volume  and  a  considerable 
proportion  Eastern  product. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  >  It.          5*®  6 

Beef,  second  quality   5*®  6 

Beef,  third  quality   6  ®  5* 

Mutton— ewes,  6*®7c;  wethers   7  ®  7* 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   s\  .«  6 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6\®  6 

Hogs,  large,  hard   5*0— 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   — ®— 

Hogs,  feeders   5i<@  5* 

Hogs,  country  dressed   6  ®  6S4 

Veal,  small,  fi  lb   8  ®10 

Veal,  large,  ft  lb   7  ®  8* 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb   8  @  8* 

POULTRY. 
Two  conditions  operated  against  a  firm 
or  satisfactory  market  for  poultry.  Offer- 
ings of  domestic  included  little  which 
could  be  termed  choice,  being  mainly 
small  young  or  poor  old.  In  the  second 
place,  the  demand  was  of  a  mid-Summer 
character  and  far  from  brisk.  The  most 
positive  and  exacting  inquiry  was  for 
large  and  fat  fowls,  which  demand  was 
supplied  mostly  by  Eastern.  Three  car- 
loads of  Eastern  poultry  were  landed  here 
the  current  week.  Extra  large  and  fat 
California  chickens,  especially  Young 
Roosters  showing  no  spurs,  brought  an 
advance  on  quotations. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  T  fb                        —  ®  — 

Turkeys,  live  bens,  V  lb                      11  ®  12 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  lb                   9  ®  10 

Hens,  California,  $  dozen                 4  00  05  00 

Roosters,  old                                  3  50  04  00 

Boosters,  young  (full-grown)               4  50  ®5  60 

Fryers                                           3  SO  @4  00 

Broilers,  large                                3  00  @3  50 

Broilers,  small                                176  ®2  25 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen                         3  60  ®4  00 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen                     3  60  <a  4  60 

Geese,  Y  pair                                  1  00  ®1  28 

Goslings,  Vpalr                              1  00  ©1  28 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen                      1  25  ®1  60 

Pigeons,  young                               1  26  ral  60 

BUTTER. 
Most  of  the  butter  now  being  produced 
is  showing  the  effects  of  warm  weather 
and  dry  feed.  For  this  sort  the  market 
is  weak,  offerings  being  much  heavier  than 
can  be  readily  placed.  Strictly  select  is 
scarce  and  commands  an  advance  on  quo- 
tations. 

Creamery,  extras,  1*  lb   19  @— 

Creamery,  firsts   18*® — 

Creamery,  seconds   18  ® — 

Dairy,  select   18  ®— 

Dairy,  seconds   17  ®17* 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  ® — 

Mixed  store   14  ®I5 

Creamery  in  tubs   19  081 

Pickled  Roll   18  020 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select          19  ®21 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   17  ®18 

CHEESE. 
Market  is  ruling  steadv  at  values  which 
have  been  current  for  a  fortnight  or  more. 
Stocks  of  fiats  are  of  fair  rolume  and 
slightly  on  the  increase.  Supplies  of 
Young  Americas  and  all  small  cheese  con- 
tinue light. 

California,  fancy  Hat,  new   9*0— 

California,  good  to  choice   8*®  9 

California,  fair  to  good   8  ®  8* 

California  Cheddar   — 0— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   9*®I0* 

EGGS. 

Very  few  eggs  are  now  coming  forward 
in  first-class  condition,  and  with  the  de- 
mand naturally  light  at  this  time  of  year, 
the  market  for  the  average  run  of  offer- 
ings inclined  decidedly  against  sellers,  with 
trade  slow.  Strictly  select,  large  white, 
clean  and  uniformly  fresh,  sold  above 
quotable  rates,  going  at  19@20c  and  occa- 
sionally a  little  higher  in  a  small  way  to 
special  custom. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  18  ®— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  16  017 

California,  good  to  choice  store   13*014* 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading          14  ®17 

Eastern,  cold  storage   —  0— 

VEGETABLES. 

Onion  market  was  firmer  for  both  Yel- 
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low  and  Red,  owing  mainly  to  decreased 
arrivals.  The  inquiry  was  principally  for 
Yellow.  Most  vegetables  in  season  were 
in  fairly  liberal  receipt,  and  it  was  the  ex- 
ception where  the  market  did  not  favor 
the  consumer.  String  beans  were  lower 
for  common,  but  firm  for  choice.  Cucum- 
bers, Summer  Squash  and  Peppers  were 
all  in  increased  supply  and  lower. 

Asparagus,  ft  box   75  61  50 

Beans,  String,  »  1>   2S»  * 

Beans,  Wax.  »  B>   3H9  5 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f  100   50  9  — 

Cauliflower,  ?i  dozen   50  a  — 

Cucumbers,  Baj,  *  box   65  #  K> 

Egg  Plant,  *    5   #  7 

Garlic,  »  *>   3% 

Green  Corn,  ¥  sack   I  00  gl  50 

Green  Cora,  Alameda,  ?  crate   1  50  «2  00 

Onions.  Red.  Cal.,  good  to  choice  00  £  :5 
Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  *  cental       1  00  #1  10 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,  T  !b   2  2-, 

Peas,  Green,  ¥  sack    1  00  #1  50 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  »  ft   8  0  10 

Peppers,  Bell,    —  8  — 

Rhubuarb,  ¥  box   25  ®  50 

Squash,  Summer.  ?  large  box   50  %  75 

Tomatoes,  f>  small  box   50  £1  00 

Tomatoes,  River,  ft  large  box   1  .o  (42  00 

POTATOES. 
A  very  quiet  market  has  been  experi- 
enced most  of  the  week,  and  for  other  than 
very  best  qualities  the  tendency  was  in  fa- 
vorof  the  buying  interest.  For  some  fancy 
new.  everv  potato  of  medium  and  uniform 
size,  $1(21.05  was  realized,  while  fairly 
good  of  irregular  size  were  offered  down 
to  40c.  The  demand  for  old  was  light  and 
mainly  for  seed. 

Burbanks,  River,  T  cental   40  &  80 

Burbanks.  Bay  counties.  ?  cental...     SO  %  85 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   —  %  — 

Burbanks.  Oregon.   »  gv  90 

River  Reds   —  ®  — 

Early  Rose   _  ts  — 

Garnet  Chile   _  @  — 

New  Potatoes,  »  cental   *  %\  00 

Sweet,  River.  f>  cental   —  %  — 

Sweet,  Merced   —  © 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

There  were  tolerably  large  receipts  of 
fresh  fruit  of  most  of  the  different  varie- 
ties now  in  season,  but  the  aggregate  was 
not  above  the  average  for  this  time  of 
vear,  and  the  proportion  of  choice  to  se- 
lect stock  was  not  heavy.  Apricots  of 
choice  quality  went  to  canners  at  *20  per 
ton,  some  fancy  a  little  higher,  while  some 
small,  poor  and  scaly  were  offered  down  to 
$12.50  without  finding  custom.  Peaches 
of  the  ordinary  early  varieties,  and 
mostly  from  Sacramento  river  section, 
were  plentiful  and  cheap.  Plums  arrived 
freely,  and  unless  of  desirable  size  and  su- 
perior quality,  met  with  a  poor  market. 
Figs  were  lower,  and  off  qualities  were 
hard  to  place  at  any  price.  Grapes  ar- 
rived sparinglv.  but  only  in  a  small  way 
could  they  be  placed  at  full  rates  quoted. 
Cherries  were  in  reduced  supply,  the  sea- 
son being  nearly  ended.  Berries  of  nearly 
every  description  of  cultivated  kinds  now 
arriving  sold  at  generally  low  prices, 
Gooseberries  proving  about  the  only  ex- 
ception, with  verv  few  of  latter  offering. 
In  the  way  of  new  fruit.  Whortleberries 
were  on  market  from  Sonoma  county. 
Nutmeg  Melons  from  Arizona  and  Winters, 
and  Watermelons  from  Yuma. 

Apples,  fancy.  4-tier  box.   —  ®  — 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  »  5r>a>  box  50  «  1  to 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  fj  50- lb  box.    SO  @  40 

Apricots.  Royal,  ¥  crate   *>  %  65 

Apricots,  Royal,  »  box   30  A  50 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  *  box  50    *  75 

Cherries,  Black  Tartarian,  f  box...  35  a  50 
Cherries,  White  and  Red.  ?  box. ...  26  %  SO 
Cherries,  In  balk,  j>  tt>,  Royal  Anne. 

i  :i5c.  Black  Tartarian,    •  »®5c. 

Gooseberries,  common.  ¥  lb   —  @  — 

Gooseberries.  English.  *  lb   —  %  — 

Grapes,  Thompson's  Seedless,  ~t 

crate   1  40  @  1  50 

Raspberries,  *  chest   3  CO  #  5  00 

Blackberries.?  chest   2  00  &  4  00 

Logan  Berries.  t>  chest.   300  6500 

Plums,  ordinary  varieties.  *  box  ..     20  %  50 

Tragedy  Prunes,  derate   40  ®  «o 

Currants,  Red,  V  chest   1  50  9  4  CO 

Peaches,  V  box   25  «  40 

Peaches,  wrapped,  ¥  box   50  3  io 

Pears,  Bartlett,  ¥  box   13S  @  1  00 

Pears,  common  kinds,  V  box  25  ta,  75 

Figs,  Black,  ¥  double  layers  «...     40  a  85 

Figs,  single  layer  box   25  $  40 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  »  chest..  2  50  0  5  CO 
Strawberries.  Large,  »  chest    2  00  0  4  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
In  all  essential  respects  the  market  for 
cured  and  evaporated  fruits  shows  much 
the  same  condition  as  a  week  ago. 
There  is  a  moderate  movement  eastward 
in  Apricots,  mainly  from  Vacaville  and 
Winters,  at  6}c  for  prime  in  sacks,  f.  o.  b. 
in  carload  lots.  Beyond  this,  and  a  little 
local  trading  in  Apricots  at  about  Tc  for 
prime  Vacaville  stock,  there  is  very  little 
doing  in  transfers  from  jobbers,  and 
nothing  in  a  wholesale  way.  In  futures 
there  are  no  signs  of  any  business,  either 
in  Apricots,  Peaches  or  Prunes.  Neither 
Eastern  nor  European  dealers  show  any 
disposition  at  present  to  do  any  specula- 
tive buying  for  forward  deliveries,  and  if 
they  were  so  inclined,  the  chances  are  the 


figures  they  would  name  would  be  too  low 
to  prove  acceptable  by  growers  and 
dryers,  and  would  not  admit  of  any  busi- 
ness being  transacted.  Local  handlers  ex- 
pect the  market  for  Peaches  to  open  at 
about  51c  for  prime  unpeeled  in  sacks  f.  o. 
b.  at  common  shipping  points.  Aug. -Sept. 
delivery.  Prunes  are  in  limited  stock  and 
locally  in  a  small  way  are  commanding 
about  ic  advance  over  recent  rates,  but 
buyers  East  refuse  to  operate  at  the 
higher  price.  Wholesale  quotations  are 
continued  as  last  noted.  Apples  (sliced 
and  evaporated  i  and  Peaches  of  last  crop 
are  still  offering  in  considerable  quantity, 
and  are  meeting  with  a  weak  and  discour- 
aging market.  In  the  absence  of  buyers, 
it  is  deemed  useless  to  attempt  to  crowd 
sales,  as  it  would  likely  only  result  in 
further  cutting  of  rates  without  effecting 
any  noteworthy  transfers. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BL1ACHXD. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,     t>   6H#  7 

Apricots.  Royal,  fancy   —  ©— 

Apricots,  Moorpark   —  0— 

Apples,  in  50-B)  boxes,  rings,  pressed. 

fancy   5*0  5H 

Apples.  50- Si  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   4  8  4H 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   5<4£  5H 

Peaches,  unpeeled.  good  to  choice  4  0  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6V40  7i4 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12  015 

Pears,  unpee'.ed  Bartletts.  halved,  fancy.  9  0  9V4 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Banletts   6V4§  7H 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  <%0  "H 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   6H0  7V4 

Plums,  White  and  Red  7  0  8 

Prunes,  in  sacks  40— 50s   4  %  Hi 

50— 80s    314®  3* 

80-703   3«®  SH 

70-808   2*@  3 

Prunes  in  boxes.  He  higher  for  25-ft> 

boxes.  He  higher  for  50- Si  bozes. 
Prunes,  Silver   4  0  8 

COMMOS  SCTf-DRIXD. 

Apples,  sliced    3  0  3S 

Apples,  quartered   3H0  4H 

Figs,  Black   2  0  3 

Figs.  White   3  0  3\i 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  A  4 

RAISINS. 
Market  is  featureless  and  is  likely  to  so 
remain  until  business  begins  on  the  com- 
ing season's  yield.  The  small  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  jobbers  are  meeting  with  slow 
custom  at  low  and  irregular  prices,  afford- 
ing no  basis  for  quotations. 

T.  O.  B.  FRESSO  DELI  VERT. 

Louden  Layers,  3-crown.  t>  box   1  80  0 — 

do       do      2-crown,  ¥  box          1  50  0— 

Valencia  Layers,  >  20-t>  box.   80  01  00 

rCsual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel.  3-crown   8><0 — 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   5  0 — 

Poejjto.— 2-crown  loose  Muscatel.  5J<c:  3-crown, 
8c:  4-crown,  64c:  seedless,  4*c. 

Oriental!.— t-crovm  loose  Muscatel,  i\c  :  3-crown, 
5V4c:  4-crown,  6c. 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- lb. 
boxes.) 

Thompson  Seedless.— Bleached  fancy,  ?  10c; 
choice,  9c:  standard.  8c:  prime.  6c.  Unbleached, 

Suiton<u.— Bleached  fancy.  ?!  lb..  *Hc:  choice, 
7Hc:  standard.  64c:  prime.  5c.   Unbieacbed.  5c. 

Loon  Valencia*.— Fane y,  *  lb.,  54c:  choice,  44c ; 
standard,  34c. 

Valencia  Clusters.— Fancy,  ft  lb  .  7c:  choice,  6c: 
standard,  5c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Oranges  are  still  offering  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  quote,  but  the  season  is  prac- 
tically ended,  and  the  demand  is  of  insig- 
nificant proportions.  Only  thoroughly 
sound  fruit  can  be  relied  on  to  bring  good 
figures.  Lemon  market  was  higher  for 
best,  with  fair  demand  for  choice  to 
select,  supplies  of  the  same  proving  ample 
for  current  requirements.  Poor  qualities 
moved  slowly  at  little  better  figures  than 
current  for  weeks  past.  Limes  were  of- 
fered at  unchanged  rates,  supplies  being  of 
fair  volume. 

Oranges— XaTels.  fancy  ■  box    0  

Navels,  good  to  choice   1  5002  50 

Navels,  common  to  fair   1  2501  50 

Valenclas     2  0003  25 

St.  Michaels   I  CO&2  50 

Mediterranean  Sweet   1  2502  50 

California  Seedlings    1  0001  75 

Lemons— California,  select,  f  box.   2  5003  00 

California,  good  to  choice   1  7502  25 

California,  common  to  fair   1  0001  50 

Limes-Mexican,  f  box   4  0004  50 

California,  small  box   5001  00 

NUTS. 

There  are  no  spot  offerings  in  this  cen- 
ter worth  mentioning  of  either  Almonds 
or  Walnuts,  and  as  a  natural  sequence  no 
business.  While  there  are  prospects  for  a 
very  fair  yield  in  this  State  of  both  Al- 
monds and  Walnuts,  growers  are  antici- 
pating a  tolerably  firm  market,  especially 
for  Almonds,  in  consequence  of  a  reported 
light  foreign  crop.  Peanut  market  is  | 
lightly  stocked  and  values  decidedly 
steady. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  14  017 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  fi  *»....  10  012 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  0  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell.   4  0  5 

Walnuts.  White,  soft  shell   9  010 

Walnuts,  White,  California,  standard —  7  0  8 

Chestnuts,  California  Italian.   8  010 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  S  0  6 

WANTED. 

Place  as  foreman  or  manager  on  ranch.  Fifteen 
years'  experience.  Best  possible  recommenda- 
tion. F.  P.  HOLBROOK,  Cosmopolitan  Hotel,  S.  F. 


Peanuts.  Eastern,  band-picked   6  0  64 

Pine  Nuts  5  0  6 

WINE. 

There  are  no  evidences  of  wine  being 
any  higher  in  this  market  than  it  has 
been  since  the  opening  of  the  current  sea- 
son, despite  a  sensational  statement  pub- 
lished in  the  daily  press  of  war  waging  be- 
tween Lachman  &  Jacobi  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Wine  Dealers'  Association.  They 
have  always  operated  independently  of 
each  other,  and  little  or  no  credence  is 
given  here  to  the  report  that  there  is  war 
in  the  wine  dealers'  camp.  When  there 
are  visible  signs  of  prices  moving  upward, 
in  consequence  of  sharp  competition  be- 
tween the  parties  named,  we  will  be  glad 
to  admit  that  wine  growers  are  about  to 
receive  a  benefit.  Quotable  rates  so  far 
remain  unchanged,  14(5.160  per  gallon 
wholesale  for  last  year's  dry  wines,  while 
small  and  select  lots  are  held  within  range 
of  17(<r.20c  Shipments  of  wine  from  this 
port  by  sea  in  May  were  426, 635  gallons 
and  655  cases,  value  $123,735.  For  Mav, 
1899,  they  were  144,922  gallons  and  629 
cases,  value  $53,141. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious vear.  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  l,  '». 


Flour.  4  sacks   81,357 

Wheat,  centals....  £2,48) 

Barley,  centals  S5.8c.§ 

Oats,  centals   10,500 

Corn,  centals   6,105 

Rye.  centals.   585 

Beans,  sacks   1,118 

Potatoes,  sacks   19,714 

Onions,  sacks   3.285 

Hay.  tons   2,775 

Wool,  bales   690 

Hops,  bales   8 


-  3-i. -55 

6.951.018 
5.124.431 
798.444 
155.896 

iJ5.e.»7 

355  954 

172.162 
154.982 
60*76 
10.646 


Same  time 
last  year. 


5  117.716 
3,203,1  5 
1,3<>*.519 
635.479 
lSO,39i 
35  515 
410,734 
1,125.311 
1S5.3&5 
133.839 
7»  <¥A 
11,706 


EXPORTS   BT  SEA. 


Since 

Same  time 

FOR  THE  WEE 

M. 

July  1,  '99.' 

last  year. 

Flour.  4  sacks.  . . 

29.748 

4,273  6.S4 

3.757,182 

Wheat,  centals  — 

x 

6,304,112 

2.2*8.333 

Barley,  centals  

92.632 

3,968.274 

425.015 

Oats,  centals  

682 

47.239 

22,874 

1,351 

23.284 

24.568 

Beans,  sacks  

389 

27.298 

88.235 

3,142 

141,862 

81.519 

Wool,  pounds  

290,250 

4.754. :23 

1.7&2.4U7 

Hops,  pounds  

589 

1,103.242 

1,337.765 

Honey,  cases  

3,583 

5374 

Potatoes,  packages 

1.891 

75,069 

52,385 

Frederick  Macrer, 
22  yrs.  with  Western 
S-Jgar  Refining  Co. 


W.  C.  Barsard, 
ie  yrs  with 
H.  DUTARD. 


GOOD  FENCE! 


20  to  35  Cent*  a  Rod. 

■g^Z2C^8l  »°mel.T-  w  rtte  to<i»J  tot  free  CatAlog 
£7=!w9      KITSELM AN  BROTHERS, 


!* 


HALL'S 

"BANNER" 
PUMP. 

BEST  LIFT  ABD  FORCE 
IK  THE  MARKET. 

No  Pipes  to  Disconnect  to 
Get  at  All  Working 
Parts. 


The  "ALTA"  is  the 
most  serviceable  Deep 
Well  Pump.  Working 
parts  taken  up  from  any 
depth  without  disturb- 
ing pipe  body. 

Address 

HALL'S 

MACHINE  WORKS, 

108    Tain  Street. 
San  Francisco. 


NT! 


NDURINl 


THE  ORIGINAL  COLD  WATER  PAINT. 

Fireproof  aDd  Waterproof  Costs  only  a  fraction 
of  pri  e  o'  Oil  Paint.  Waterproof  IndurLne  is 
designed  for  inside  or  outside  use  on  p  astered 
wal.'s.  wood  or  brick.  Inside  Indurlne  is  for  in- 
side work  on  t  and  works  over  old  whitewash  or 
kalsomlne.  Wh  te  and  colors. 

WM.  BI  RD,  23  Davi-  <treet.  San  Francisco. 


MONEY  ri  HONEY! 

THE  WEEKLF 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  about  It. 
Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free. 
Q.W.YORK&CO. 

118  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York.. 


New  York,  June  27.  —  Evaporated  apples, 
common,  44<§.5c:  prime  wire  tray,  5}<<a5V4c: 
choice,  HMtMOj  fancy,  7@7Hc. 

California  dried   fruits.— Market  inactive  and 
prices  mainly  nominal  for  old  crop  offerings. 
Prunes,  3H^7c. 

Apricots.  Hoyal,  HJfBMe;  Moorpark.  15@18c. 
Peaches. unpeeled.  6@9c;  peeled,  16<g20c. 


W.  C.  BARNARD  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

And  Dealers  In 

GRAIN,  BEANS  AND  PRODUCE. 

125,  127,  129  DAVIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Consignments  solicited.  Reference:  First  Na- 
tional Bank.   Members  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 
4«  General  Commission  Merchants,  *f* 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

4W Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rales  of 
Interest. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  MiQiDg  EDgLaeertog, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
©33  /v\ arket  street, 
Sam  Frascisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAX  DEE  HAXLLXH,  Pret't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  t25:  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay.  |25:  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 

Prune  JDip>- 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \A7,    JACKSON    «fc  CO., 
Sole  Agents.     -     No.  123  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WJ  H  "V     THE     BEST  ? 

BECACSE  they  are  made  on  correct  principles, 
therefore  give  the  best  results.  The  Menzel  Hard- 
ware Co.  of  Santa  Clara.  Ca!..  state  that  "  they  have 
put  up  a  larg-e  number  of  pumps  of  all  klnda  this 
season,  but  yours  give  us  and  our  customers  the 
best  satisfaction." 

BDRTOK  PCMP  AND  MACHINE  WOKKS  have  re- 
moved to  44-46 Main  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal..  and  will 
jive  full  particulars  and  furnish  estimates  of  pumps 
run  with  gasoline  or  steam  engines.  Horse  powers 
or  windmills — complete  plants.  Closing  out  stock 
of  second-hand  gasoline  engines.  1  to  20  H.  P. 


TANKS  and  WINDMILLS. 

BIG    STOCK  ! 

A  3000-Gallon  Patent  Non-Shrinkable  Tank 

FOR  S30.oo.  Other  sizes  cheap,  in  proportion. 
I  get  my  lumber  by  shipload;  this  is  why  I  can 
sell  at  such  prices.   Telephone  Brown  251. 
R    F,  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal, 


8 


sugar  prune 
climaITplum 

Burbank's  Latest  Kinds. 

SEND  FOR  PRICES. 
J.  T.  BOGCE  MARYS VI LLE,  CAL. 

DEWEY.STRONG&CO. 


PATENTS 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  8an  Francisco,  Cal. 


^M,T™?SH,NG  PUMPS. 

TREE  SPRAYING   

pr>  n  from  14  to  f<X>.  Nozzies-from  75  cts.  to  (LOO. 
Catalogues.  WM  WAINWR  GHT.  1411  Jackson  St., 
San  Francisco.   Telephone  Hyde  2SK6. 


We  are  Headquarters  for 

Seed  &  Plants. 

Valuable  book  .boat  It,  What  now  togrow  thoaModsof 
1 4.,  la™wo»ih.wb»lii«edfor«>d»nol«|To»lnrtLSenlforlOe 

AMERICAN  OINSEVj  GARDENS,  ROSE  MILL,  New  York. 

Telephone  Main  1W. 
Blake,    MofMtt    dfc  Toutno, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  A  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 

RT.AtfV  VffAT.T.  A  fYl  Portland  Or 

rinca  PI7LM1  rilDP  «4  atdrugplsts.  25cslzeof U8. 
WL  3  LlLLJRh  lUKIi  $1  cot  Clum.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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Pacific  Steel 
Handy  Wagon. 

WHEELS  88  and  31  Inches  high. 

TIRES  4  and  6  in.  wide,  H  In.  thick. 

AXLES  IX  Inch,  solid  steel. 

BOLSTERS  AND  AXLE  STOCKS . . .  White  oak . 
CAPACITY  Guaranteed  6000  lbs. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16-19  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Made  by  The  Shunk  Plow  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 
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